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INSTRUCTIONS TO ABSTRACTORS, 


GIVING THE 

NOMENCLATURE AND SYSTEM OE NOTATION 

ADOPTED IN THE ABSTRACTS. 


1. Before beginning to write an abstract, it is desirable to read 
through the whole of the original paper, in order to form a judgment 
as to its importance, and as to the scale on which the abstract should 
accordingly be made. 

2. The abstract should mainly consist of the expression, in the 
abstractor’s own words, of the substance of the paper. 

3. The abstract should be made as concise as possible, consistently 
with a clear and accurate statement of the author’s results or theories, 
dne regard being paid to their import. 

4. If an abstract of a paper on the same subject, either by the 
author of the paper abstracted, or by some other author, has already 
appeared, note should as a rule be made of this fact. Important 
references to the researches of others quoted by an author should he 
reproduced in the abstract. Always employ figures instead of 
Boman numerals for references, thus:— Aimalen, 221, 92, instead of 
ccxxi, 92. 

5. If an abstractor is acquainted with papers previously published 
by other authors containing statements either practically identical 
with, or opposed to, those in the paper abstracted, and to which no 
reference is made, ho should notice their agreement or contradiction 
in a foot-noto. 

6. As a rule, details of methods of preparation or analysis, or 
generally speaking of work, may be omitted, unless such details arc 
essential to the understanding of the results, or have some inde¬ 
pendent value. 


Nomenclature. 

7. Employ names such as sodium chloride, j potassium sulphate, 
ethyl acetate, and use the terminals ous and ic only in distinguishing 
compounds of different orders derived from the same elementary 
radicle; such, for instance, as mercurous and mercuric ohloride, sul¬ 
phurous and sulphuric acid. 
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8. Term compounds o£ metallic and alcoholic radicles with the group 
OH, hydroxides and not hydrates; for example, potassium hydroxide, 
phenyl hydroxide, the name hydrate being reserved for compounds 
supposed to contain water of combination or crystallization. Com¬ 
pounds such as CH 3 ONa, C s H fi ONa, C 7 H 16 ONa, &c., should be termed 
sodium methoxide, ethoxide, heptyloxide, &c. 

9. Apply the term acid only to compounds of hydrogen with 
negative radicles, such as HlSTOa, H3SO4, H3PO4, and denote the oxides 
which form acids by names such as sulphuric anhydride, carbonic 
anhydride. Term salts containing an amount of metal equivalent 
to the displaceable hydrogen of the acid, normal and not neutral 
salts, and assign names such as hydrogen sodium sulphate, hydrogen 
disodium phosphate, &c., to the acid salts. Basic salts are as a rule 
best designated merely by their formulce. 

10. Use names such as methane , ethane , &c., for the normal 
paraffins or hydrocarbons of the C M H 2 , 1+3 series of the form 
CH 3 '[CH 2 ] 5 -CH 3 , &c. The isomeric hydrocarbons are usually most con¬ 
veniently represented by names indicating their relation to methane; 
for example, CH S -CH S -CH 2 -CH 3 = propylmethane; CH 3 -CH(CH 3 ) 2 = 
isopropylmethane or trimethylmethane; or, although less frequently, 
by names such as diisopropyl. 

11. Term the hydrocarbons C 2 H 4 and C 2 H 2 ethylene and acetylene 

respectively (not ethene and ethine). Distinguish the homologues of 
ethylene, whenever possible, by names indicating their relation to it, 
such as methylethylene, dimethylethylene, <fcc., denoting the di-deriva¬ 
tives of the form CJ52 »+i’CH:CH'C„H 2/ h. 2 as and those of the 
form CH 2 !C(CJEIa»+i) 3 as ^-compounds, thus: = 

a-dimethylethylene; CH>C(CH 3 ) 2 = p- dimethylethylene. Similarly, 
use names such as methylacetylene and dimethylacetylene for 
the homologues of acetylene of the form CH:C*C«H 2 m + i and 
C»H 2 tt + i-C:C'C»Er 2 a +I . Adopt the same allme for the hydiocarbon 
CH 2 ICICHo, and indicate the relation which its homologues hoar to 
it in the same manner as pointed out for acetylene. 

12. Distinguish all alcohols, that is, hydroxyl-dorivative* of hydro¬ 
carbons, by names ending in ol; such as qninol, catechol, resorcinol, 
saligenol, glycerol, erythrol, mannitol, instead ot hydroqumone, pyro- 
catechin, resorcin, saligenin, glycerin, erythritc, mannite. Compounds 
which are not alcohols, but which are at present distinguished by 
names ending in ol, may be represented by names ending in olr, it a 
systematic name cannot be given. For example, write indole instoad 
of indol: furfuraldehyde instead of furfurol; fucusaldehyde instead 
of fucusol. Ethers derived from phenols, such as C fi H 5 *OCHj, &c., 
hitherto called anisol, anethol, &c., may be distinguished by names 
ending in oil, as anisoil and anethoil. 

Alcohols should be spoken of as mono-, di-, tri-, or n -liydric, 
according to the number of OH groups. 

13. Compounds analogous to the acids of the lactic series containing 
the group OH should be termed 7iydn>#7/-derivatives,and not oxy-deriva- 
tives; for example, bydroxyacetic and not oxyaceiic acid. Compounds 
containing the analogous groups C 3 H 6 0 , C0H5O, CHfCOO, <fcc., should 
in like manner be termed ethoxy-, phenoxy-, acetoxy- denvativos. Thus 
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etlioxypropionic acid instead of ethyl-lactic acid; 8 :4 diethoxybeuzoic 
acid instead of dicthylprotocatechuic acid; and acetoxypropionic 
acid instead of acetyl-lactic acid. Terms such as diethylprotocatecbuic 
acid should be nnderstood to mean a compound formed by the dis¬ 
placement of hydrogen-atoms in the hydrocarbon radicle of proto- 
catechuic acid by ethyl, viz., CgH(C 3 H 5 ) 3 (OH) 3 *COOH, and not 
C 6 H 3 (O 0 3 H 5 ) 2 *C 0 OH, just as dibromoprotocatechuic acid is understood 
to be the name of a compound of the formula C«,HBr 3 (0H)a*000H. 

14. The term ether should be restricted to the oxides of hydro¬ 
carbon radicles, and the so-called compound ethers should be repre¬ 
sented by names similar to those given to the analogously constituted 
metallic salts (comp. 12). 

15. Compounds of the radicle SO a H should, whenever possible, be 
termed sulphonic acids, or failing this, sulpho-com pounds : as benzene- 
sulphonic acid, sulphobenzoic acid, and not sulfi-compounds. Com¬ 
pounds of the radicle SO.»*NH 3 should be termed sulphonamides. 

16. Basic substances should invariably be indicated by names 
ending in ww», as aniline, instead of amlin, the termination in being 
restricted to certain neutral compounds, viz., glycerides, glucosides, 
bitter principles, and proteids, such as palmitin, amygdalin, albumin. 
The compounds of basic substances with hydiogen chloride, bromide, 
or iodide should always receive names ending in ide and not ate, as 
morphine hydrochloride and not morphine hydrochlorate. 

Notation. 

17. Equations should be omitted unless essential to the under¬ 
standing of the results; thoy, as a rule, should not be wiitten on a 
separate line, but should “ run on ” with the text. 

18. To economise space, it is desirable: 1, that dots should he used 
instead of dashes in connecting contiguous symbols or radicles, when¬ 
ever this does not infceiiere with the clearness of the formula; 2, that 
formulae should be shortened by the judicious employment of the 
symbols Me for CHj, Et for C 2 H 5 , Pi" for CH a ’CH 3 # CH 3 , Psfi for 
CH(CH 3 ) 2 , Ph for C 6 H 6 , Ac for 00*CB 3 , and Bz for 00-C 6 H 5 ; and 
3, that formulae should be written ui one line whenever this can be 
done without obscuring their meaning. For example: 

COU'OnCOlt), instead of CC1,—CH<§^ 

[O01»-OH(OH)] 3 S instead of oct<JHOJi >S 
OH* I CH 2 instead of CH^CHa 
OH : CH instead of CHEEOH 


CHa—C=CH 

OH i C-OHa-OHa-O s OH instead of I 

OH*—0=CH 

CHMe: CHPr 0 instead of CH,-CH=I.CH-CH ! -CH,-CH., 
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CHj—C—OH 

COOH-CH : CMe-COOH instead of I I 

COOH OOOH 

CHaCHj 

\S 

OHsBr*OBrMe instead of OBr 

CHaBr 

CHj 

Ao 

'-'V.rt tJ 


CEt-Ac-COOEt instead of 


CHvCHHe . , 

6 H,-OHM.> 0mrte * a 


( 'C 2 H, 
cooc 2 h 5 
CHa—OH-OHj 

>• 
-CH-OH, 


i. 


CHPli(OBz)-CH(OBz)-COOEt instead of 

CsHs-CHCO-OO-O^CHCO-COOe^-COOOaHs. 


19. In representing the constitution of benzene-derivatives, as a 
rule, merely indicate the relative positions of the radicles in the 
symbol of benzene by figures, instead of by means of the hexagon 
symbol, for example:— 

Paradibromobenzenesulphonic acid, CoHJ5r 2 *SOJEI[Br: SOJ3T:Br = 
Br 


1:2:4] instead of 


the figures always being used in 

Br 1 

the order 6 
5 

4 




Relatively to the position 1, the positions 2 and 6 should always bo 
spoken of as on&o-positions, 3 and 5 as weta-positions, and 4 as the 
para-position. It is better, however, in speaking of the derivatives of 
benzene, to express their constitution by giving them names such as 
1: 2 dibromobenzene, 1:3 dibromobenzene, <fcc., rather than by tox*ming 
them ortho- or meta-dibromobenzene, &c. 

20. Moreover, in representing the constitution of derivatives of other 
“closed-chain” hydrocarbons do not, as a rule, employ graphic formulae, 
but merely indicate the position of the radicles introduced in tho fol¬ 
lowing manner:— 
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In the case of naphthalene , express tlie position of the radicles 
introduced in place of hydrogen relatively to the caibon-atoms 
common to the two 46 rings,” and number the positions in the one ring 
1, 2, 3, 4, and those in the other 1', 2', 3', 4' in the order shown 
by the annexed symbol:— 

1 / 1 

2 ' 

3 ' 



The dichloronaphthalenes, for example, are spoken of simply as 
1: 2 dichloronaphthalene, or dichloronaphthalene[Cl: Cl = 1:2], &c., 
thus:— 


1: 2 dichloro¬ 
naphthalene = 



1: 3 dichloro¬ 
naphthalene = 



1 : V dichloro¬ 
naphthalene = 


1 : 3' dichloro¬ 
naphthalene = 


Cl Cl 



In the case of Hiphenyl, indicate the position of the radicles rela¬ 
tively to the carbon-atom of one C 8 group which is associated with the 
other C« group, and number the positions in the one group by the 
figures, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and the corresponding positions in the other group 
by the figures 2', 3', 4', 5', 6'. as shown by the following symbol: 



Thus the mono-derivatives, the bromodiphenyls, for example, are 
represented as 


Bromodiphenyl 

a> 

n 


[Bp 

‘Br 

[Br 


2 ] 

»] 

4] 


and the two dibromodip henyls 


0 


0 


Br 

Br 


and 


Br 


i Br 


are respectively dibromodiphenyl [Br: Br = 2:3] 
and dibromodiphenyl [Br : Br = 2 : 6*]. 
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In the case of anthracene , employ the following symbol, and indicate 
the position of the radicles relatively to the central C 3 -group: 



4' 4 


Examples: 

AIi7 ,*O e H,: 0,0," 0 6 H s (OH) 8 [OH: OH = 1: 2]. 

Quinizarin, CsH* I C 2 0 2 1 C 6 H 3 (OH) 2 [OH : OH = 1:4]. 

Anthraflavic acid, 0 6 H 3 (0H) : 0 2 0 2 ! O fi H s (OH) [OH: OH = 2:3']. 

Purpurin, C 6 H 4 ! C 2 0 3 *C b H(0H) 3 [OH : OH: OH = 1:2:4]. 

In speaking of compounds such as these, their constitution may be 
represented by the names 

1 : 2 Dihydroxyanthraquinone = Alizarin. 

1:4 „ = Qninizarin. 

2:3' „ = Anthraflavic acid. 

1:2:4 Trihydroxyanthraqninone = Pnrpnrin. 

Always include the letters and figures indicating the constitution of 
derivatives of closed-chain hydrocarbons in square brackets. 

21. In the case of thiophen, express the position of the radicles 
introduced relatively to the sulphur-atom by numbers, as shown by 
the following symbol: 

S 

YY 

4 1 -! 3 


In the cases of pyrroline and pyridine , indicate the position rela¬ 
tively to the nitrogen-atoms as shown by the following symbols: 


1 

1 

N 

sr 



4.!- 1* 

•U* 


4 

PyiToline. 

Pyridine. 


In the case of indole, positions should be numbered as shown in iho 
following symbol:— 

* 1 ' 

1 1ST 

2 




lis 


In the case of quinoline, express the positions relatively to the 
carbon-atoms common to the two rings, and number the positions in 
the carbon ring 1, 2, 3, 4, and those m the nitrogen ring 1/, 2', 3', 4 f 
in the order shown by the annexed symbol:— 


2 

3 


V 

TS 

\ % 


nr 
\/\/ 
4 4' 


The Editor’s decision, in all matters connected with the Abet 1 acts, must 
be considei ed final. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 


Molecular Refraction. By H. Landolt (ZeiL physical . Clmn., 4, 
413).—The author points out that Conrady’s statements as to his 
method of determining the molecular refraction of the CH S group 
(ibid ., 3, 212) are erroneous (compare Abstr., 1889, 661). H. C. 

Heat of Neutralisation of Fluorides. By E. Petersen (Zeit 
physikal. Cherny 4, 384—412).—The heats of neutralisation of the 
bases of the magnesium group, the alkali metals, and metals of the 
alkaline earths by hydrofluoric acid in solution are all equal, and for 
each molecule of hydrofluoric acid about 16300 cal. The above were 
determined by the interaction of the chlorides of the different metals 
with silver fluoride, and from the results the following heats of pre¬ 
cipitation were also obtained : CaF 2 ,2700 cal.; SrF 2 , 2100 cal.; BaF«, 
1900 cal.; MgF 3 -2780 cal.; and AgCl 15900 cal. 

The heats of neutralisation of the sesquifluorides of iron, chromium, 
vanadium, and manganese arc— 

Fe 2 (0H) c ,GHFAq. 3 x 15830 cal. V 3 (OH) ft ,GHFAq. 3 x 17410 cal. 
Cr 2 (OH) 6 , „ 8 x 16780 „ Mn 2 (OH) fl , „ 3 x 17210 „ 

With varying amounts of hydrofluoric acid up to 6 mols., the heat of 
neutralisation for the hydroxide of iron is proportional to the amount 
of the acid; for chromium and vanadium, it decreases slightly as the 
amount of acid increases. A further increase in the amount of acid 
produces a slight development of heat in the case of iron, vanadium, 
and chromium, but no effect whatever with manganese fluoride. The 
avidity of hydrofluoric acid towards ferric hydrate is three times ag 
great as that of hydrochloric acid. H. 0. 

Exact Determination of the Melting Point of Organic 
Substances. By H. Landolt (Zeit, phystkaL Ohem 4, 349—371).— 

VOL. lyiii. b 
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The author has made a comparison of the following methods for 
determining the melting point of organic substances:— 

1. Melting and solidifying of large quantities of substance in which 
the thermometer is directly placed. 

2. Heating the substance in a capillary tube. 

3. Heating a platinum wire which has been covered with the sub* 
stance in a mercury batb until, on melting, contact between tbe two 
metals is established, and an electric circuit thus closed. 

The actual determinations made by the three methods were as 
follows:— 


Method. 

Naphthalene. 

Mannitol. 

Anthracene. 

1. (Melting point)...... 

(Solidifying point).... 

2. (Wide tnbe). 

80 04°, 8010° 

79 99°, 80-03°, 80-03°, 
80 06° 

79 83°, 79-84°, 80-10° 

80 49°, 80 50°, 80-62° 
80 01°, 80-87°, 80 39° 
80 92°, 82 05° 

165-73° 

165-64°, 165-69° 

167-54° 

200-61° 

202-38° 

(Narrow tube) ....... 



3. _... 

165-77°, 166-92° 
167-04° 

205-22°-207 62° 





Prom the above results, more particularly those with naphthalene, 
the author concludes that the first method is the only one which will 
in all cases lead to accurate results. If this method is used, the solidify¬ 
ing point is most easily observed. The capillary tube method generally 
gives results that are too high, more especially when narrow tubes are 
used, and tbe electrical method is open to the same objection. 

H. C. 

Physical Constants of Halogen Substitution-products of 
Benzene and Toluene. By K. Seubebt (Ber., 22, 2519—2524).— 
The author has determined the specific gravity of various halogen 
substitution-prodncts of benzene and toluene, and the results are 
given in the following table as compared with water at 0°, 4°, and 20°, 
and in the last column as reduced by Winkelmann’s formula for a 
temperature of 4° and a vacuum. 



*°. 

0°. 

4°. 

20°. 

4°. 

Reduced to a 
loouuni. 

Chlorobenzene . 

20° 

1 -10726 

1*10701 

1*10855 

1 -10644 

Bromobenzene. 

20° 

1*49X24 

1*49095 

1 -49297 

1*48972 

Iodobenzene. 

20° 

1 '83247 

1*83206 

1*83460 

1 -82937 

Orthoehlorotoluene.. 

20° 

1 *08198 

1 *08173 

1*08323 

1-08120 

Metachlorotoluene. 

20° 

1 *07242 

1 *07218 

1*07367 

1 *07166 

Parachl orotoluene. 

20° 

1*06998 

1 06974 

1 *07123 

1 -06923 

Orthobromotolnene. 

20° 

1*42252 

1*42220 

3 *42417 

1-42112 

Metabromotolnene. 

20° 

1*41019 

1*40988 

1 *41183 

1 -40882 

Parabromotoluene. 

82° 

1*39008 

1-38977 

1*39169 

1 -38832 


The specific and molecular refractive power of these compounds was 
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also determined with an Abbe’s refractometer. The values obtained 
are given in a table, and agree very closely on the whole with those 
calculated from the values for the atomic refractive powers given by 
Conrady (Abstr., 1889, 661), but they are in all cases a little too low. 
The experimental results were in accordance with Bruhl’s value of the 
refractive power of the double linking, and also showed that place- 
isomerism has very little or no influence on the molecular refractive 
power. The ortho-compounds seem to have the smallest molecular 
refractive power, that of the meta- and pai*a-series being somewhat 
larger, and probably the same for both. 

Parachlorotoluene melts at 7*4°, parabromotoluene at 26*2°. Chloro-, 
bromo-, and iodo-benzene, orthochloro-, orthobromo-, and metabromo- 
toluene solidify when cooled with solid carbonic anhydride; meta- 
chlorotoluene does not solidify until cooled with solid carbonic 
anhydride and ether, but it remains solid in carbonic anhydride alone. 

F. S. K. 

Reciprocal Influence on the Solubility of Salts. By W. 
Neknst (Zeit. jjJiysikal. Ghem ., 4, 372—383).—The author regards 
the process of dissolution as being perfectly similar to that of vaporisa¬ 
tion, the molecules assuming in both cases the gaseous state, in the 
one under the action of the osmotic pressure, in the other under that 
of the vapour-tension. On the Van’t Hoff hypothesis it may, in fact, 
be shown that the work necessary to convert the gram-molecule of a 
salt into gas is equal to that required to bring the same amount of 
salt into solution. This work is the same for all substances, and 
hence it appears that the specific attraction between salt and solvent 
which has hitherto been assumed, does not exist, but that the process 
of dissolution is independent of such influences and similar in all cases. 

The distribution of any vapour takes place in the atmosphere of an 
indifferent gas as in a vacuum, and in the same manner the solubility of 
a salt is not affected by the presence of a second salt in the solvent 
provided the two are without chemical action the one on the other. In 
the case of a dissociated vapour, however, Horstmanu has shown that 
the addition of either of the products of dissociation will bring about 
an increase in the dissociation tension of that product, which causes 
a recombination and separation of a portion of the original substance, 
an effect which an indifferent gas is incapable of producing. In 
the same way the addition of either of the ions to an electrolyte in 
solution should bring about an increase in the osmotic pressure of that 
ion, and cause a separation of a portion of the salt from the solution, 
since an electrolyte in solution may he compared to a dissociated 
vapour. That this is the case is readily proved, for the addition of a 
concentrated solution of potassium chloride or hydroxide or of sodium 
chlorate to one of potassium chlorate immediately causes a separation 
of some of the latter salt, this being due in the one case to the presence 
of an excess of the positive, in the other to an excess of the negative 
ions. The amount of solid salt thus separated by tbe addition of a 
definite quantity of a second salt containing one of its ions, can be cal¬ 
culated from the dissociation theory, and the author shows the agree¬ 
ment between the calculated and observed quantities in the case of 
silver acetate. H. C. 

b 2 
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Sudden Changes in the Solubility of Salts caused by the 
Formation of two Layers in the Liquid. By H. W. B. Rooze- 
toom (Eer. Trar. CMm., 8, 257—272).—In studying the conditions of 
equilibrium between a dissolved salt and water, a disturbing influence 
may be introduced, owing to the separation of the liquid into two 
layers of different concentrations. Causes of this sort are of freqnent 
occurrence with organic compounds, and have been noticed by 
Alexeeff (Abstr., 1886, 847). The foim&tion of two layers in a liquid 
is a change that is conditioned by temperature, and at certain tem¬ 
peratures it might be possible for the solid salt and the two liquid 
layers to exist side by side in equilibrium with one another and with 
the vapour of the liquid. Such temperatures, at which the simulta¬ 
neous existence of the four phases is possible, would be indicated on 
tl e pressure curves as qua dimple points (Abstr., 1888,1511). The 
author has endeavoured to obtain experimental evidence in this 
diiection. but could find no salt suitable for the purpose. H. C. 

Determination of Affinity Coefficients. By W. Hecht, M. 
Coxbad, and C. Bruckecr (Zeit. physikal. CTiem 4, 272—318).— 
Continuing tbeir determination of affinity coefficients (Abstr. 1889, 
931), the authors have examined the actions of sodium methoxide, 
etlioxide. and propoxide on the iodides of methyl, ethyl, propyl, and 
heptyl. The coefficients for methyl iodide are found to be in each 
case much greater than those of the other alkyl iodides, although the 
latter are also found to decrease somewhat with rising molecular 
w’eisrht. The relation between the coefficients of the iodides depends 
at the same time on the nature of the metallic salt, as may be seen by 
the following fables of these relations, in each of w T hich the coefficient 
of heptyl iodide has been taken as unity. 



CoUg-ONa. 

C*H 7 -OKa. 

CHa-Offa. 

CrH ls I . I 

1*0 

mggm 

1 *0 


1 *63 

1 1 

1-33 


4-65 


3 ’32 


5fc> *60 

— 

21-03 


On the other hand, the influence of the metallic salt is greatest for 
the ethoxide and least for tl.e methoxide. This is illustrated by flic 
following table, in which the time in minutes which elapses before 
one half the active substance has been decomposed is given in each 
case. 



C 2 II 5 -0> a. 

CjHj'OITil 

Cffj-OJSa. 

ch 3 t. 

1G 

17 

65 

CAT. 

194 

235 

410 

Csiiji. 

556 

1 

752 

1053 
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In tbe case of the ethoxide, isopropyl iodide was also examined, and 
the coefficient found to be much lower than that of the normal com¬ 
pound. 

In the latter part of the paper, methods of determining the relation 
between two affinity coefficients and the values of the coefficients 
from this relation are discussed. H. C. 

Determination of the Affinity of Organic Bases. By J. 
Walker (Zeit. yhysikal. GJiem ., 4, 319—343).—The author attempted 
to measure the affinities of the organic bases by studying the influence 
of their hydrochlorides in accelerating the decomposition of methyl 
acetate by water. Since the acceleration depends on the amount of 
free acid in solution, the amount of dissociation of the hydrochloride, 
and from this the relative affinity of the base for the acid, might be 
thus calculated. The results obtained were not, however, satisfactory 
except in the case of very feeble bases. The electrical conductivity 
was therefore resorted to, and from the conductivities of solutions of 
equal quantities of acid treated with equal quantities of different 
bases, the amount of salt formed in each, and from this the affinity of 
the different bases for the acid was deduced. Both sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids were found to give good results by this method; 
and the results thus obtained for feeble bases agree with those ob¬ 
tained by the method first employed. 

The dependence of the affinity of organic bases on constitution is 
to some extent rendered evident by the results. If methyl or ethyl 
is substituted for the hydrogen of an amido-group, the compound gains 
in basic properties. The same thing is also true in the case of the 
substitution of methyl for hydrogen in the carbon-ring of an aromatic 
base. On the contrary, the substitution of chlorine or a nifcro-group for 
hydrogen in the carbon-ring considerably decreases tbe basic character 
of aniline, this effect being greatest in the ortho- and least m tbe para- 
position. H. C. 

Apparatus for Evaporating by the Aid of Heat applied from 
above. By W. Hempkl (£>er. } 22, 2479—2481).—The author de¬ 
scribes, with the aid of a diagram, an apparatus in which smalL 
quantities of a liquid can he evaporated by the aid of heat applied 
from above. 

The source of heat is a large, inverted Argand burner, made either 
entirely of porcelain, or of steatite and metal cemented together with 
a mixture of soluble glass and finely-divided manganese dioxide. 
Through the centre of the burner passes a porcelain tube, the lower 
extremity of which projects a short distance through the flame, the 
upper extremity being connected with a glass chimnoy. The crucible 
or other vessel which contains the substance to be evaporated is placed 
on a piece of asbestos supported on a moveable iron plate. An in¬ 
verted beaker, perforated with an aperture just large enough to admit 
the Argand burner, surrounds the vessel and serves to regulate the 
supply of heat; if the liquid is evaporated in a basin the employment 
of the beaker cover is unnecessary. 

Clays or fluorides are readily dissolved by the aid of this apparatus. 

F. S. K. 
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Preparation of Chlorine in a Kipp’s Apparatus. By J. Thielij 
(Anna! m 1 253, 239—242Chlorine maybe conveniently prepared 
in a Kipp’s apparatus by the action of hydrochloric acid on bleaching 
powder. By means of a handpress, the bleaching powder is compressed 
into a hard cake; this is broken into small lumps and used in this 
form. W. C. W. 

Automatic Apparatus for Evolving Gases from Liquids. By 
J. Thiele ( Annalen , 253, 242—246).—A convenient apparatus for 
preparing hydrogen chloride from commercial hydrochloric acid or 
sulphurous anhydride from a concentrated solution of sodium hydrogen 
sulphite may be made from a three-necked Wolff's bottle. This is 
provided with—(1) a delivery tube fitted with a stop-cock; (2) a 
small stoppered separating funnel with the stem drawn out to 
a fine point; and (3) a safety funnel with some mercnry in the 
bend and a loose plug of cotton wool in the funnel. The Wolff’s 
bottle is half filled with the solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, for 
example, and the sulphuric acid is slowly introduced through the 
separating funnel. W. C. W. 

Reciprocal Displacement of Oxygen and the Halogens. By 
BERTHELor {Cornet, rend., 109, 546—548 and 590—597).—The author 
summarises his previous work on the reciprocal displacement of 
oxygen and chlorine and describes some later results. 

Pure concentrated faming hydrochloric acid is not decomposed by 
oxygen in presence of sunlight, but if some manganous chloride is 
present the liquid acquires a deep-brown colour, the atmosphere in 
the flask becomes charged with chlorine, and the liquid has bleaching 
properties. Oxygen is absorbed and hydrochlorides of manganese 
perchloride are tormed. If the liberated chlorine is removed and 
hydrogen chloride and oxygen are introduced into the flask, a further 
quantity of chlorine is set free, and this process may be repeated 
several times. The decomposition ceases when the hydrates of the 
hydrochloric acid contain the maximum amount of water; dilute 
non-fuming hydrochloric acid is not decomposed even after long ex¬ 
posure in presence of manganese chloride. Ferric chloride behaves 
j n the same manner as manganous chloride, but the phenomena are 
very much less distinct. 

The heat of formation of dissolved hydrobromic acid is almost iden¬ 
tical with that of water, and hence in presence of water, but under 
these conditions only, reciprocal decomposition may take place. In pre¬ 
sence of excess of water, oxygen readily decomposes hydrogen bromide 
under the influence of light. Similar decomposition takes place at the 
ordinary temperature in the case of a fuming solution of hydrobromic 
acid, that is, hydrates of the free acid not saturated with water, but is 
arrested almost immediately by the formation of hydrogen perbrom- 
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ide, HBr d ; HBr cone. soln. -f Br 2 gas = HBr 3 diss. develops 
+ 9*2 Cals., tlie total heat of formation, +43*5 Cals., being greater 
than the heat of formation of water. Oxygen does not decompose 
dilate hydrobromic acid, that is, the saturated hydrates of the acid, 
nor a solution of potassium bromide acidified with hydrochloric 
acid. 

The formation of hydrogen perbromide explains the decomposition 
of water by bromine, but this change is limited by the dissociation of 
the perbromide in presence of water. 

Dilute solutions of hydriodic acid are readily decomposed by 
oxygen under the influence of light at the ordinary temperature, the 
change corresponding with the liberation of 15*9 Cals, for each atom 
of gaseous iodine. 

The heats of formation of dissolved potassium iodide and hydroxide 
are practically the same, and slight variations in the conditions serve 
to turn the reaction in one direction or the other. The combination 
of iodine with potassium iodide in concentrated solution to form 
potassium triiodide liberates + 5*0 Cals, for each atom of gaseous 
iodine; the action of iodine on dissolved potassium hydroxide with 
formation of hypoiodite or iodate liberates +4*1 Cals, and +5*4 
Cals, respectively for each atom of gaseous iodine. It follows that 

S en will not displace iodine from potassium iodide except under 
itions in which potassium triiodide is stable, that is, in very con¬ 
centrated solutions. Experiment showed that dilute solutions of 
potassium iodide remain quite colourless when exposed to light for 
a long time in presence of pure air; very concentrated solutions soon 
become orange and the colour deepens with prolonged exposure. The 
liquid then gives a blue coloration with starch and has an alkaline 
reaction; if, however, it is diluted, it rapidly becomes colourless, 
owing to dissociation of the potassium triiodide and the action of 
the liberated iodine on the potassium hydroxide which has been 
formed. 

It is well known that even dilute potassium iodide solutions become 
yellow when exposed to ordinary air. This is due to the fact that the 
carbonic anhydride of the air takes part in the reaction. Carbonic 
acid does not displace hydriodic acid, but the simultaneous action of 
oxygen and carbonic anhydride on a dilute solution of potassium 
ioclido produces potassium hydrogen carbonate and free iodine, the 
change being accompanied by the liberation of +13*5 Cals, for each 
atom of gaseous iodine. The colour of the liquid becomes deeper if 
the quantity of carbonic anhydride in the atmosphere above it is 
increased. The action of the oxygen is still greater in presence of 
acetic or hydrochloric acid, but in these cases the result is in part due 
to the displacement of some hydriodic acid. Acetic acid liberates 
very little hydriodic acid, bntthe action of the oxygen depends on the 
successive liberation of small quantities. Hydrochloric add liberates 
more hydriodic add and in this case the action of the oxygen is more 
marked. In presence of a large excess of air, a solution of potassium 
iodide addified with hydrochloric acid is completely decomposed by 
the action of light in a few days. 

If manganous chloride is added to a highly concentrated solution of 
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potassium iodide and the mixture exposed to light, a higher oxide of 
manganese is precipitated and iodine is liberated; dilate solutions 
show the same phenomena in a lower degree. 

All the reciprocal displacements of oxygen and the halogens under 
the influence of light are in agreement with the thermochemical 
determinations. 0- B. 

Simultaneous Synthesis of Water and Hydrogen Chloride. 
By P. Haltefeuille and J. Mar< t otiet ( Govipt. rend., 109, 641—G44). 
—Mixtures which contained oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion 
required to form water, with varying proportions of chlorine; and 
mixtures of hydiogen and chlorine in the proportions to form hydrogen 
chloride, with varying quantities of oxygen, were exploded by means 
ot a spark, and the residual chlorine was determined by means of 
standard sodium arsenite. If p represents the total hydrogen which 
enters into combination, and p' the quantity which combines with 

oxygen, ^ ~ gives the ratio of the hydrogen converted into 

P 

water to the hydrogen which forms hydrogen chloride. This ratio is 
independent of the initial pressure, and of the nature of the spark. 
It is always less than unity if the proportion of chlorine is more than 
half the volnme of the hydrogen, and it varies with every alteration 
in the proportion of chlorine. When the volnme of chloi'ine present 
is double the volume of the hydrogen, the quantity of water formed 
becomes inappreciable. It is evident that the results do not agree 
with Bunsen’s law. 

With eqnal volumes of hydrogen and chlorine and varying propor¬ 
tions of oxygen, the ratio " ^ is always less than unity and does 

not vary greatly when the ratio of oxygen to hydrogen varies from 
0*25 to 3. With equal volumes ot the three gases the change is re¬ 
presented by the equation 5C1 2 -4- 5H a + 50 2 = 8HC1 + H 2 0 -f- Cl> 
+ 40 2 . C. H. B. 

Equilibrium between Hydrogen, Chlorine, and Oxygen. By 
H. Le Chatelier { Compt. rend., 109, 664—667).—The author dis¬ 
cusses the results of Hautefeuille and Margottet (preceding Abstract) 
from the point of view of his own laws of chemical equilibrium. The 
agreement between the observed and calculated numbers is very close. 
He points out that the degree of moisture of the gases, which is very 
important, is not specified. The formula shows that a reduction of 
initial pressure should he accompanied by a reduction in the propor¬ 
tion of water formed, and the fact that this is not observed indicates 
that the chlorine is partially dissociated. The varying effects of 
chlorine and oxygen depend solely on their relative volumes and not 
on their chemical properties. C. H. B. 

Preparation of Oxygen in a Kipp's Apparatus. By J. Voehard 
(Annalen, 253, 246—248).—Small quantities of oxygen can be con¬ 
veniently prepared in a Kipp’s apparatus by the action of hydrogen 
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peroxide on bleaching powder. Nitric acid is added in sufficient 
quantity to neutralise the lime in the bleaching powder. The oxygen 
contains a small qaantity of chlorine. W. C. W. 

Action of Sulphur on Solutions of Metallic Salts. By G-. 
Vorimann and C. Padberg (j Ber., 22, 2642—2644).—The authors find 
that with many proto-salts when their aqueous solutions are boiled with 
flowers of sulphur, about half the metal present is precipitated as sul¬ 
phide, the remainder being oxidised to the per-salt. When a strongly 
acid solution of stannous chloride was employed, no stannous sulphide 
was precipitated, but hydrogen sulphide was evolved, and the whole 
of the tin oxidised to stannic chloride. With an aqueous solution of 
stannous chloride, and with an acid solution of cuprous chloride, 
rather less than half the tin was precipitated as sulphide, a little 
being oxidised in the same manner as with the strongly acid solution 
of tin. With mercnrous nitrate, almost exactly half of the mercury 
was precipitated as sulphide. 

Solutions of manganese, iron, nickel, zinc, and cadmium sulphates, 
and acid solutions of bismuth and antimonious chlorides, and of 
arsenious and arsenic acids, are not altered when boiled with sulphur. 

L. T. T. 

Preparation of Nitric Oxide. By J. Thiele ( Annalen, , 253, 
246).—Nitric oxide is prepared in the apparatus previously described 
(this vol., p. 6) by adding a strong solution of sodium nitxite to a 
solution of ferrous chloride or sulphate in hydrochloric acid. If the 
sodium nitrite contains carbonate, it may be removed by precipitation 
with calcium chloride. W. C. W. 

Phosphoninm Sulphate. By A. Besson (Gompt rend., 109, 
644—045).—When hydrogen phosphide is passed into sulphuric acid 
at the ordinary temperature, there is considerable development of 
heat, sulphur separates, and sulphurous acid is formed. If the acid is 
previously cooled by means of ice and salt, the gas is somewhat 
largely absorbed, and the liquid remains limpid. After a time, how¬ 
ever, it begins to decompose in the manner indicated, the temperature 
rises, and decomposition becomes very rapid. If the acid is cooled to 
—20° or —25° by the rapid evaporation of methyl chloride, a syrupy 
liquid is obtained, from which a white, crystalline, highly deliquescent, 
solid separates; this seems to bo phosphonium sulphate. When 
thrown into water at the ordinary temperature, it dissolves with a 
strident noise, and hydrogen phosphide is evolved, but the sulphuric 
acid is not reduced. When exposed to air at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, the phosphorus is oxidised to phosphoric, phosphorous, and hypo- 
phosphorous acids, whilst the sulphuric acid is reduced to sulphurous 
acid and sulphur, with a small quantity of hydrogen sulphide. The 
crystals may be dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, and if the solution 
is electrolysed at —25° or —40° with a mercury cathode, there is 
only a very slight intumescence of the mercury, and hence, if phos¬ 
phoninm amalgam exists, it is very unstable even at the freezing 
point of mercury. The solution has a high resistance, and ii the 
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current is too strong the compound is decomposed with great rapidity 
in the manner already described. 

Hydrogen phosphide has no action on nitric acid at —25°. 

C. H. 5. 

Behaviour of Sodium Thiosulphate towards Acids and 
Metallic Salts. By W. Yattbed (. Be 22, 2703—2704).—A reply 
to Yortman (Abstr., 1889, 1107) upholding the author’s previous views 
( ibid ., p. 943). 

Direct Production of Crystalline Sodium Carbonate and 
Chlorine from Sodium Chloride. By W. Hbmpel (Ber., 22, 
2475—2478).—In the electrolysis of metallic chlorides, which give 
readily soluble decomposition-products, the latter are further decom¬ 
posed as soon as the quantity produced reaches a certain limit. When, 
however, the compound produced is only sparingly soluble, this 
secondary decomposition does not take place, and the whole strength 
of the current is utilised. Potassium chloride and sodium chloride, 
for example, can be converted into the corresponding chlorate; calcium 
chloride and magnesium chloride can be decomposed into chlorine 
and a solid hydroxide, by employing a diaphragm. 

Marx (D. R.-P., No. 46318) has shown that alkaline chlorides can 
be directly converted into chlorine and an alkaline hydrogen car¬ 
bonate, by passing carbonic anhydride through the solution during 
electrolysis, metal and liquid diaphragms being employed. 

The author, who has been engaged independently in making similar 
experiments, describes, with the aid of diagrams, an apparatus in 
which sodium chloride can be directly converted into chlorine and 
crystalline carbonate. The cathode is a perforated iron disc, the 
anode a perforated carbon disc, the perforations being about 4 mm. in 
diameter, and boied in an upward direction to allow the gas to escape 
freely. A disc of ordinary asbestos-paper, placed immediately between 
the carbon and iron discs, serves as a diaphragm. The three discs 
are placed in the centre of a vessel made of porcelain and glass, which 
is thus divided into two chambers, each of which is provided with a 
conducting tube, in one case for carbonic anhydride, in the other for 
chlorine. If sodium chloride is added from time to time through a 
suitable aperture, and the water which is removed with the crystalline 
carbonate is replaced, the apparatus can be worked continuously, 
sodium carbonate and almost chemically pure chlorine being obtained. 

A tension of 8*2 volts is required for decomposing the sodium 
chloride, and a tension of 2*5 volts to overcome the polarisation 
current; but the latter has only a slight tension when both electrodes 
are made of carbon. With a current of 1*73 amperes 0*93 gram of 
chlorine per hour was produced, so that if a dynamo were employed 
it should give 64*5 grams of chlorine and 259*8 grams of Na^COj + 
10H 2 O per horse-power-hour. F. S. K, 

Preparation of Crystalline Normal Lithium Phosphate and 
Arsenate. By A. de Schulten (Bull. Soc. Chim. [3], 1, 479—480). 
—Fused lithium chloride dissolves the amorphous, normal phosphate, 
and on cooling and washing the melt, rhomboidal, tabular crystals of 
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normal lithium phosphate, which have a sp. gr. 2*41 at 15°, and are 
infusible at a white heat, are obtained. 

The normal arsenate is similarly prepared ; it corresponds with the 
phosphate physically, and is of sp. gr. 3*07 at 15°. T. G. N. 

Cadmium Phosphates and Arsenates. By A. de Schuetex 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. [3], 1, 473—479).—The normal orthophosphate, 
Cd 3 (P 04 ) 2 , falls as a voluminous, amorphous precipitate when normal 
sodium phosphate is added to the solution of a cadmium salt. 

Hydrogen disodium phosphate throws down from a hot solution of 
cadmium chloride or sulphate an amorphous precipitate which quietly 
becomes crystalline. After puiification by dissolution in phosphoric 
acid and cautious reprecipitation by alkaline hydroxides, it forms small, 
prismatic hexagons of sp. gr. 3*98 at 15°, having the composition 
HjOd^PO^i + 4H 2 0 ; these, when dissolved in cold phosphoric acid 
(sp. gr. 1*1), are reprecipitated unaltered on warming or on heating 
in sealed tubes to 250°, but redissolve on cooling; as thus produced, 
their sp. gr. is 4*12 at 15°. This phosphate loses its water at a red heat, 
and fuses at a white heat; it is probably the compound described by 
Stromeyer as the normal phosphate. 

Monocadmium phosphate, H 4 Cd(P0 4 ) 2 + 2H 3 0, crystallises out 
after slow evaporation of a saturated solution ot the previous salt in 
cold dilute phosphoric acid at the normal temperature. It exists as 
large clino-rhombic prisms of sp. gr. 2*742 at 15°, which lose their 
water of crystallisation at 100°, and are decomposed by water to 
form a flocculent phosphate, H 4 Cd 6 (P0 4 )4 + 4H 2 0. 

Cadmium chlorapatite.—No rma l cadmium orthophosphate and the 
second phosphate described above dissolve in fused cadmium chloride, 
and on slowly cooling the melt, long, hexagonal prisms of the salt, 
30d3(P04)2,CdCl 3 , of sp. gr. 5*46 at 15°, separate. 

A cadmium bromapatite, 3 Cdj(P 04 ) 2 ,CdBr 2 , may be similarly pre¬ 
pared, but is always contaminated with cadmium pyrophosphate, from 
which it may bo separated by cold, dilute nitric acid, which dissolves 
only the bromapatite; the cadmium pyrophosphate, Cd 3 P 2 0-r, exists as 
flattened oblique lamellae of sp. gr. 4*965 at 15°. 

Cadmium arsenates.—When the amorphous powder, HaCds^AsC^ 
+ 4H 3 0, which is precipitated on the addition of hydrogen disodium 
arsenate to the solution of a cadmium salt, is dissolved to saturation 
in a cold solution of arsenio acid of sp. gr. 1*3, and, subjected to 
heat, crystals of the salt HCdAs 04 + H 2 0, having a sp. gr. of 4*164 
at 15° are deposited. 

Monocadmium arsenate, H4Cd(As0 4 ) 2 + 2H a O, crystallises out 
when a saturated solution of the compound H 3 Cd 5 (P 04 )* + 4 H 2 O, in 
arsenic acid solution (sp. gr. 1*3), is allowed to evaporate at the 
ordinary temperature. It forms large, clino-rhombic prisms of sp. gr. 
3*241 at 15°, which are isomorphous with those of the corresponding 
phosphate. At 70—80°, they lose their water of hydration, and are 
partly decomposed; with excess of water, they form a flocculent 
substance, H a Cd 5 (As 04) 4 + 4H a O. 

Cadmium ehlorarsenioapatite, 3Cd,(As O4) 2 ,CdCl 2 , is produced by 
fusing either normal ammonium arsenate or the salt HaCd^AsOi)* + 
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4H 3 0, witb excess of cadmiam chloride. Its sp. gr. is 5'865 at 15°, 
and its physical properties correspond with those of the chlor- 
apatite. 

Cadmium bromarsenioapatite, 3Cd 3 ( AsO*);*,CdBiv, is similarly pre¬ 
pared, and exists a* long yellow prisms of sp. gr. 0*017. 

Cadmiam pyroarsenate, Cd^AsiO?, is prepared by fusing a mixture 
of cadmiam bromide (22 parts) with potassium bromide (5 parts), 
and adding to the fused mass normal ammonium arsenate (9 parts) ; 
after washing the melt, the colourless crystals of the pyroarsenate 
are separated from the yellow bromarsenioapatite by treatment with 
dilute nitric acid, which dissolves the latter compound only. This 
pyroarsenate forms crystals* of sp. gr. 5*474 at 15°, corresponding in 
physical properties with the pyrophosphate. T. G. "N. 

Action of Sodium Thiosulphate on Metallic Salts. By G. 
VortiAiAXX and C. Pad be kg 22, 2637—2641).—The authors 

have extended Vortmann’s work on copper salts (Abstr., 1888, 787) 
to other metallic salts. 

When a concentrated solution of sodium thiosulphate is added to a 
strong solution of lead acetate until the lead thiosulphate first precipi¬ 
tated has been just redissolved, and alcohol is then added, an oily 
liquid separates, which when rubbed with absolute alcohol solidifies 
to a crystalline mass of the formula PbS 8 0 3 ,32s a^O* + 12JEJ 2 0. 

Thallious sulphate under similar treatment yields small needles of 
the formula ThSjO^NaaSjOa + 8H 2 0. 

When molecular proportions of cadmium sulphate and barium 
thiosulphate are rubbed together with a little water, the insoluble 
barium sulphate formed filtered off, and alcohol added to the filtrate, 
cadmium thiosulphate, CdS_»0 3 + 2H 3 0, separates as an oil, which 
gradually solidifies to a yellowish-white, crystalline mass. When 
equal molecular proportions of sodium thiosulphate and cadmium 
nitrate in aqueous solution are mixed together and alcohol added, 
yellowish-white needles of the formula 2038203,1^13*0* + 7H S 0 are 
formed. If a large excess of the thiosulphate is used, the compound 
0 dS.04,31Ta < jS 3 03 + 9H*0 separates as an oil. This gradually 
solidifies to small, yellow scales, which lose 4 mols. 3EL.0 over bul- 
phmic acid. 

On mixing strong solutions of zinc iodide and sodium thiosulphate 
and adding alcohol, an oil separates, which after long exposure over 
sulphuric acid solidities tG a gum-like mass of the formula 
2 ZnS 2 03 , 3 Na 2 S 3 03 +■ 10H 3 O. It is deliquescent, and decomposes 
gradually with formation of zinc sulphide. 

Ferrous thiosulphate , FeS s 03 + 5H a 0, forms green crystals easily 
soluble in water. A double salt, + 8H a 0, was ob¬ 

tained by precipitating a mixed solution of ferrous iodide and sodium 
thiosulphate with alcohol. It forms bright-greeu crystals, soluble in 
water. 

Manganese thiosulphate, MnS 2 0 3 4- 5H*0, is crystalline but un¬ 
stable. A pale, rose-coloured double salt, MnSsOj^NagSsOj + lGJBLoO, 
was obtained. 

The cobalt double salt, CoS 3 0 3) 32TaiS a 03 + 15H S 0, forms a blue, 
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gum-like mass, soluble in water. No corresponding nickel salt could 
be prepared, though, a crystalline salt, NiS 2 03,6NH 3 ,3H l! 0, was 
obtained. L. T. T. 

New Method of Preparing Anhydrous Aluminium Chloride. 
By C. E. Mabery ( Ber ., 22, 2658).—The author finds that dry 
hydrogen chloride extracts the whole of the aluminium from 
an alloy of copper and aluminium without attacking the copper. 
The reaction is most energetic a little below a red heat. The alloys 
containing 15 to 40 per cent, of aluminium are best powdered, mixed 
with powdered charcoal (to prevent the fusion of the remaining 
copper), put into a graphite retort, and when heated just below a 
red heat a current of hydrogen chloride is passed through. The 
aluminium chloride distils over, and may be condensed in suitable 
vessels, the liberated hydrogen passing on. L. T. T. 

Alkali Aluminium Silicates. By A. Goroeu Zeit. Ki'ysf. Min., 
15, 646, from Bull. soc. fran. n,in., 10, 278).—On melting kaolin with 
alkali haloid salts in the presence of moist air, silicates are formed, 
having the composition AlB/SiO*. By melting kaolin with potassium 
carbonate or caustic potash at a dull-red heat, an amorphous salt, 
AlKSi0 4 , is obtained, whilst at a more intense heat octahedra are 
obtained, having the composition Al,K 2 Si0 6 , or else a more basic 
silicate also crystallising in the regular system. The sodium-com¬ 
pounds prepared in a similar way are always basic, and form doubly 
retracting crystals. B. H. B. 

Mercuricobaltammonium Salts. By G. Yobtma m and E. 
Mobgulis {Ber., 22, 2G44—2648).—When solutions of the mercuric 
double salts of cobaltammomum chlorides are treated with potash 
or soda, red precipitates are formed, which appear to be cobalt-ammo¬ 
nium chlorides, in which part of the hydrogen is replaced by varying 
proportions of the nnivalent radicles (HgOl) or (HgOH). 

Luteocobalt salts . A solution of the salt Co 2 (NEU)^Cle, 6HgCl 2 , or 
a mixture of one pai't by weight of luteocobalt chloride and three 
parts of mercuric chloride, when treated with 6 mols. of soda yields 
the salt CoaNMHjjbtHgOlJbCHgOBJzCle; or with excess of soda, the 
salt CoaNjaH^CHgOHjsCle. . Both compounds are bright-red, and 
decompose quickly when moist, slowly when dry. Equal weights of 
luteocobalt chloride and mcrcnric chloride with excess of soda yield 
a slightly more stable, red salt, Co 2 N l4 H32(HgOH)4Cle. 

jpurpnreocobaltdecumine salts. —1 mol. of purpureocobalt chloride, 
6 mols. of mercuric chloride, and 6 mols, of soda yield a dark-red, 
fiocculcnt salt, Co2Nu,H 2)2 (Bg01)b(HgOH) s Cl 6 ; with excess of soda, 
the salt Co 2 N,oH 2 3(HgOH) tJ OI 1> is formed. 

j Roseocobaltdeeamine salts. —1 mol. of roseocobalt chloride, 6 mols. 
of mercuric chloride, and 6 mols. of soda yield a violet-red precipitate, 
CoaNioBEjUBigOHJeOla; with excess of socla, a Balt, 

Co 2 N 10 H M (B:gOH) 6 01 4 (OH) 2 , 
is formed. Both salts are very unstable. 
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Burpureocobaltoctaviuie salts .—1 mol. of purpureocobaltoctamine 
chloride, 6 mols. of mercuric chloride, and 6 mols. of soda yield the 
salt. Co 2 N 6 Hi 8 (HffCl) 4 (HgOH) 4 Cl 6 ; with excess of soda, the salt 
Co 2 N & H, 6 (HgOH) 9 Cl 6 is formed. 

Equal weights of the cobalt and mercuric salts with excess of soda 
yield the salt Co 2 ^ b H i8 (HgOH) b Cl 4 (OH) 2 . 

Eoseocobaltodamine salts .—Under like conditions as with the pur- 
pnreo-salts, the three salts, Co 2 X s H I6 (HgCl)6(HgOH) 2 Ci6, 

Co 2 Y 8 H 16 (HgOH) 8 Cl 6 , 

and CoilSTsHieCHgOH^Cli ( OH) 2 , are formed. All three are violet-red, 
and decompose at ordinary atmospheric temperature, as do also the 
corresponding pnrpureo-componnds. L. T. T. 

Cobaltoetamine Salts. By &. Vortmann and 0. Blasberg (Ber., 
22, 2648—2655).—When cobalt nitrate, sulphate, or chloride is dis¬ 
solved in a small quantity of water and added to a mixtnre of ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate, violet-red solutions are formed. If these 
are oxidised by a current of air, decamine salts are formed, but on 
evaporation these are decomposed, octamine salts crystallising out. 
The following salts are described:— 

Oo 2 (NH3)io(N03)2(C0 3 ) 2 ,2H 3 0. 

Co 3 (NH,) 10 fSO4) 3 CO3,4H 2 O. 

Oo 2 (NH 3 ) 6 fNOs) a ( 003 ) 2 ,H 2 0 . 

Co 2 (KH 3 ) s (S0 4 )2C03,4H 3 0. 

Co 2 (NH 3 ) 8 S0 4 (C0 3 ) 2 ,3H 2 0. 

Co 2 (NH 3 )sC1 4 CO„2HoO. 

Co 2 (XH 3 )sC1 2 (C0 3 ) 2 ,H 2 0. 

Co 2 (NH s ) 8 (N03) 2 (S0 4 ) 5 ,2H 2 0. 

Co 2 (NH 3 ) 8 fJST 0 s ) 8 ,2H 2 0. 

Co 2 (NH 3 ) b (N0 2 ) 2 Ch4H,0. 

Co 2 (XH 3 )sfN0 3 ) 3 I 4 ,2H 2 0. 

CosCNH^fcBr.CSO*),. 

Co 2 (NH 3 )J 2 (S0 4 ) 2 ... 

Co 2 (NH 3 )J 2 Cl 4 ,2H 2 0. 

Co 2 (tfH 3 ) b (OEL) 2 C] 49 2H 2 0 . 

Co 2 (I5 r H3)h(OH) 2 Ch.2Hg01o. 

Co 2 (NH s ) b (OH) 2 Cl 4 ,PtCl 4} H 2 0. 


Action of Sulphurous Acid on Oobaltammonium Salts. By 
G. Yortmaxn and Gr. Magdeburg (Ber., 22, 2630—2637).— The 
authors have obtained the following compounds:— 

Co 2 (NH 3 ) b (SOsAm) fi , 10 H 2 O .. Yellowish-brown needles. 

Co 2 (NH3) b (S0s) 6 Ba 3} ?H 2 0.. Golden-yellow scales. 

Co 2 (E'H 3 ) t (S 03 ) 6 Ba 2 Am 2 , 7 H s 0 . Golden-yellow scales. 

Co 2 (NTI 3 ) 8 (S0 3 ) 8 Co 2 vi ,36H 2 0. Orange crystals. 

Co 2 (NH 3 ) b (S0 3 ) 8 Co 2 %24H 2 0 ........ Orange crystals. 


Crystalline. 

Crystalline. 

Cherry red crystals. 
Long, thin needles. 
Dark red, prismatic 
crystals. 
Crystalline. 


Brown scales. 

Dark green powder. 
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Oo 2 (NHs)t(SO,)«(NH 3 ) 12 Co» M , 8 H.O .. 

Co 2 (NH 8 ),(SO,)»fSO,Am).,4H,0. 

Co a (NH 3 ) 8 S04(SO,)4Co s '‘,24H J 0. 

Co 2 (NH 3 ) (NH 1 )s(SO 3 ') 4 01a,4H.O. 

Co 2 ('NH 3 ) 10 (SO 3 Na)„2H 2 O. 

*Oo 2 (ITH 3 ) 1 o(S0 3 ) b Co 2 ' 1 1 8H 3 0. 

Co 2 (im 3 ) 1 o(S0 3 ).,3H 2 0. 

Co^lsTB^iofSOs^Ch. 

002(]SrH3)l2(S03) 2 0l2,6H 2 0. 


Orange powder. 

Yellowish-brown needles. 
Yellow crystalline powder. 
Dark brown crystals 
Light brown crystals. 
Brownish-yellow powder. 

Brown crystalline powder. 
Yellow needles. 


The authors consider that these salts show the existence of four 
series of salts. 


1 . Co 2 (NH 3 ) 8 _i 2 (S 03 ) 3 . 2 Co 2 (hTH 0 6 _i 2 (SOo) i (SO>R) 2 . 

3. Co3(NH 3 ) 8 _ 1 2(S0 8 )(S0 3 R)4. 4. Co,(NH3) 6 ^ 13 (S0 3 R) b . 

L. T. T. 


New case of Isomorphism of Uranium and Thorium. By 
0. Rammel&berg (Zeit. Kryst . Min., 15, 640—641; from Sitsber. 
prevss. Ahad. TF^s, 1886, 603).—The author shows that the thorium 
sulphate described by Nordenskiold and others, and the uranium sul¬ 
phate hitherto regarded as rhombic, have a similar composition, 
namely:— 

(S0 4 ) 2 Th + 9HA 
(S0 4 ) 2 U + 9H 2 0. 

The crystals of the latter are only seemingly lhombic in conse¬ 
quence of twin-formation; in reality they are monosymmetric, like 
the thorium sulphate. The axial ratios of the two minerals are: 
uranium sulphate, a : b : c = 0*597 :1: 0*6555, /S = 82° 11'; thorium 
sulphate, a : 6 : c = 0*598 : 1 : 0 658, p = 81° 50'. B. H. B. 


Fluorine-compounds of Vanadium and its Analogues. By 
E. Petersen (/. pr. Chem. [2], 40, 271—2y6; compare Abstr., 1889, 
107).—The following double salts of vanadium oxyfluorides and 
potassium fluoride have been obtained:— 

2KF,VO F s , a white, crystalline precipitate, is obtained by adding a 
solution of potassium fluoride to one of vanadic acid in hydiofluoric 
acid; when dried over sulphuric acid, it becomes reddish-brown, and 
has the above formula. 

4KF,VB\j,VOF 3 separates as a white precipitate from the mother- 
liquor of the above salt. 

HF,3KF,2VOF, crystallises from a hot solution of either of the 
preceding salts in hydrofluoric acid in beautiful, colourless prisms, 
which lose very little weight at 100°. 

3KF,VOF,,V0 2 F is the white, crystalline residue left when the 
precipitate obtained by adding a solution of vanadium pentoxide in 
hydrofluoric acid to a solution of potassium fluoride is treated w r ith 
water at the ordinary temperature; if hot water is used and the 
solution is poured into a hot solution of potassium fluoride, a crystal¬ 
line precipitate is obtained, of uncertain composition, but approaching 

* Probably Kunzri’s pentamnecticobaltic sulphite. 
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the formula 4KF,YOF s .YO..F: or if the first-mentioned precipitate is 
heated with water for some minutes, a salt having nearly the com¬ 
position YOF 3 ,YO.F is obtained. 

2KF,Y0 3 F separates from a warm solution of vanadium pentoxide 
in hydrofluoric acid when it is nearly neutralised with potassium 
hydroxide. It crystallises in yellow, six-sided, truncated prisms. 
When recrystallised from water, it yields the salt 3KF,2YO s F. 

3HF,9XH 4 F,5YOFv obtained by adding ammonium fluoride in 
slight excess to the solution of vanadium pentoxide in hydrofluoric 
acid, crystallises in large, colourless, four-sided prisms. 

SXB^YOgF crystallises from a solution of vanadium pentoxide in 
hydrofluoric acid when it is nearly neutralised with ammonia. The 
crystallography of the salt is given. 

HF,7NH 4 F,4YOJF separates in white crystals from the solution 
of the last-named salt in warm water. 

2Nb 2 0 5 ,3KF 5 5H 2 0 is obtained by melting niobium pentoxide (1 part) 
with potassinm fluoride (3 25 parts) and treating the melt with water, 
when the salt remains undissoived as a crystalline powder. 

Xb 2 0 5 ,KF,3IL0 is a prismatic, crystalline powder, obtained by 
fusing niobium pentoxide (1 part) with potassium fluoride (1*3—1*5 
parts). 

The author reviews the work already done on the vanadium double 
fluorides, and concludes his paper with the following directions 
for extracting van a die acid from the finery slag of Taberg:—300 
grams of the finely-powdered slag is mixed with 400 c.c. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid ( sp, gr. 1*18) and shaken. After 24 hours, water is added 
in make the bulk up to 1J litres, and the whole filtered through linen. 
Iron is then added, and, after the evolution of hydrogen has ceased, 
sodium acetate until the liquid is reddish-brown; finally, acetic acid and 
sodium phosphate are added until all iron, chromium, aluminium, and 
vanadium are precipitated as phosphates. The precipitate is mixed 
with sodium carbonate (0*5 part) and heated on an iron plate for 
^—f hour; the mass is treated with water, hydrochloric acid added 
to nearly neutralise the solution, which is then heated, filtered, and 
made acid vith acetic acid; solid ammonium chloride is now added, 
when a red, crystalline ammonium vanadate, (NH 4 )n0,2V 2 0*,4H a 0, 
separates; this is heated and the residual vanadium oxide treated with 
hot nitric acid at 110—120°, and converted into ammonium meta¬ 
vanadate by evaporating off the nitric acid, dissolving in ammonia, and 
crystallising; pure vanadic acid is obtained from this salt by igniting 
and repeating the nitric acid treatment. A. G. J3. 

Vapour-density of Antimony Pentachloride. By R. AnschAtz 
and N. P. Evans ( Annalen , 253,95—105).—By means of a modification 
of La Coste’s apparatus, the authors have attempted to determine the 
density of the vapour of antimony pentachloride under reduced 
pressure. As antimony trichloride boils at 143—144° under 70 mm. 
pressure and antimony pentachloride boils at 102—108° under 68 mm. 
pressure, the determinations were made under 58 mm. pressure afc a 
temperature of 218°. The mean of four determinations gave the 
value 10, the theoretical density being 10*33. It was impossible to 
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exclude all traces of moisture from the apparatus and avoid the 
formation of minute quantities of the inonobydrate of antimony penla- 
ohloride, W. C. W. 

Atomic Weight of Palladium. By E. H. Keisir (Amer. Ghem. 

11, 398—403).—Attempts were at first made to use the double 
chlorides of palladium w ith ammonium and with sodium, hut they 
had to be abandoned, as these compounds contain water, from which 
it is almost impossible to completely free them; moreover, the 
dried salts are very hygroscopic, and absorb water rapidly while 
being weighed. 

Finally," the yellow, crystalline palladiodiammoninm chloride, 
PdN 2 H fa Cl 2 , was nsed; this is formed whenever hydrochloric acid is 
added to a solution of palladium chloride in excess of ammonia; it is 
a stable compound, and can be obtained very pure. It contains no 
water of crystallisation, can be dried completely, and is not hygro¬ 
scopic, When heated in a current of pure hydrogen, the colour 
changes from yellow to black, hydrogen being absorbed, and metallic 
palladium and ammonium chloride formed. On raising the tempera¬ 
ture, the ammonium chloride volatilises, and spongy palladium is left 
behind; this is cooled below a red heat in a currenD of hydrogen, and 
then the hydrogen is displaced by air; in this way the occlusion of 
hydrogen is prevented. The weight of palladium obtained from a 
known weight of the chloride is thus ascertained, and from this the 
atomic weight of palladium is calculated, assuming 1ST = 14*01, 
H = 1, Cl = 35*37. Two senes of experiments were made; the 
palladammonium chloride used in the second series was prepared 
from the metallic palladium obtained in the first. The results give 
as mean value Pd = 106*35:— 

Atomic weight. 

Series. Experiments. Mean. Max imum. Minimum. 

I. 11 106*352 106*459 106*292 

II. 8 106*350 106*455 106*28G 

0. F. B. 

Ruthenium Potassium Nitrites. By A. Jolt and M. Vtois 
(Oomph rend., 109, 667—670; compare Abstr., 1889, p. 352).—If 
mthenium chloride is added to a boiling solution of potassium 
nitrite until the precipitate which forms at first is redissolved, and 
the liquid is concentrated and allowed to cool, it deposits dichroic, 
orange-red, monoclinic prisms of 90° 10'. They are very soluble in 
water, can he purified by repeated recrystallisation without under¬ 
going alteration, and have the composition Ru 2 Oi(N 2 0 ,j)*, 4KN0 3 or 
RuA(N0) a ,(N 2 0 s ) 2 ,4K:N0 2 . 

When the potassium nitrite is in excess, and prolonged ebullition is 
avoided, a pale-yellow, crystalline precipitate is obtained of tbo 
composition Ru 2 0 2 ,(N 2 0 8 ) 2 ,8KN0 2 or Ru 2 0 3 (N 0) i ,hr 2 0 s ,8KN0 2 . Sepa¬ 
ration of the ruthenium is never complete, and the mother-liquor, on 
concentration, yields crystals of the first compound. The second salt 
is converted into the first by prolonged ebnllitioi* with water, and the 
reverse change is effected by the addition of potassium nitrite. At a 

VOL. lviii. c 
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low temperature, the second salt crystallises with 2 mols. H a O, Other 
double nitrites seem to be formed, but are relatively very unstable. 

If the double nitrites are heated with ammonium chloride and 
hydrochloric acid, only part of the nitrogen is evolved and one atom 
of the nitrogen remains in combination with each atom of ruthenium. 
The solution wh n concentrated yields the potassium ruthenium 
nitrosochloride previous! 7 described (loc. tit.). _ 

No compound was obtained corresponding with that to which 
Claus attributes the formula Hu(N0 2 ) 35 3KN0i. C. H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Glaserite from Douglashall. By H. Bucking (ZeiL Kryst. Min., 
15, 561—575).—In the astrakanite (bloedite) of Douglashall, crystals 
of potassium sodium sulphate have recently been found. The 
crystals vary from 5 to 20 mm. in length. They have a hardness of 
2f to 3, and a sp. gr. of 2*650 to 2*656, the differences being due to 
small inclusions of rock-salt. The crystals belong to the hexagonal 
system, the axial ratio being a : 0 = 1: T2879. These samples of 
crystals, easily soluble in water, gave on analysis the following 
results:— 


KjS0 4 . 

NajSO* 

MgS0 4 . 

NaCL 

Insol. 

H^O and loss. Total- 

L 66-5 

22-0 

— 

10-1 

0-4 

1-0 

100 0 

n. 67*3 

182 

— 

11-6 

— 

2-9 100-0 

III. 58-7 

19-5 

3-4 

14-4 

0-1 

3-9 

100-0 


The author also gives crystallographical descriptions of bloedite, 
kainite, and boracite from the same locality. B. H. B. 

Atelestite from Schneeberg, in Saxony. By K. Busz (ZeiL 
Kryst. Min., 15, 62o—627).—A specimen of this rare mineral from 
the Neuhilfe mine, at Schneeberg, gave on analysis results corre¬ 
sponding with the formula AsaOs.SBigOs^HaO. The axial ratio was 
calculated by G. v. Bath to be a : b: c = 0*869 : 1 : 1*822, yS = 
110 ° 30 ' 5 whilst the author finds that it is 

a : b : c = 0*92974 : 1 : 1*51227. p = 110° 25'. 

The hardness is 3f, and the sp. gr. 6*4. B. H. B. 

Artificial Preparation of Wollastonite. By A. Gorget; (ZeiL 
Kryst. Min., 15, 646; from Bull. Boc . fran. min., 10, 271).—One 
equivalent of CaCb melted with one equivalent of precipitated 
silica, in the presence of steam, gives CaSiOa, whilst two equivalents 
of the former give CasSiO*, which, however, cannot be isolated in 
distinct crystals. With a larger excess of calcium chloride, the 
componnd CaoCIaSiOa is obtained in rhombic crystals and pseudo- 
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hexagonal tablets, whose composition is probably Ca 2 01 2 Si0 3 . If 
1 gram of Si0 2 ,15 grams of CaCl 2 , and 3 grams of NaCl are melted 
for half an hour in a current of moist air there is obtained, besides 
small quantities of the chlorides mentioned above and of tridymite, 
long prisms of wollastonite exhibiting the optical properties of the 
natural mineral. B. H. B. 

Anorthite and Enstatite. By K. v. Chboustschoi's' {Zeit. Kryst . 
Min,, 15, 649; from Bull. Soc. pan. min., 10, 829).—The olivine 
inclusions in the basalt of Wingendorf, in Silesia, contain anorthite 
(I) and almost colourless enstatite (II). Both minerals were isolated 
and analysed with the following results:— 

SiO*. A1>0 3 . Fe 2 0 3 . FeO. MgO. OaO. Na 2 0. K 2 0. Ignition. Total. 

L 44*68 35*32 0*41 — 113 17*45 1*33 0*45 0*33 101*10 

v -v- * 

IL 56*96 0*79 — 3*11 33 65 4*32 traces 0*26 99*09 

B. H. B. 

Minerals from Fiskemas, in Greenland. By K Y. Ussing 
(Zeit Kryst . Min., 15, 596—615).—1. Sapphirine .—The sapphirine- 
bearing rock belongs to the crystalline schist series. The sapphirine 
occurs in blue, tabular crystals, with distinct pleochroism. The axial 
ratio is calculated to be a : b : o = 0*65 : 1 : 0*93 . fi = 79° 30 f . The 
hardness of sapphirine is 7&, and its sp. gr. is 3*486. Analysis gave 
the following results:— 

Si0 2 . A1 j 0 3 . Fe 2 0 3 . FeO. MgO. Ignition. TotaL 

12*83 65*29 0*93 0*65 19*78 0*31 99*79 

Formulas MgeAliaSisOw* 

2. Kornerupine .—This was described as a new mineral by Lorenzen. 
No crystaUographical and optical examination has hitherto been 
made. The mineral belongs to the rhombic system, the axial ratio 
being a : b = 0*854 : 1 . Its formula is MgAl 2 SiO B . It is perhaps 
identical with the prismatine of Sauer. 

3. Gedrite. —This mineral is found at Fiskemas in colourless 
grains or short prisms, having a hardness of 5*5 and asp. gr. of 3*100. 
Analysis gave the following results :— 

Si0 2 . AI 2 O 3 . FcaOg. FeO. MgO. FT%0. H 3 0 . Total 

46*18 21*78 0*44 2*77 25*05 2*30 1*37 99*89 

Formula: (NaH) 2 Si 0 3 , 6 MgSi 03 , 2 Ali 0 s . This variety of gedrite 
differs from all other rhombic amphiboles by its high percentage of 
alumina. 

4. Pargasite .—This monosymmetric hornblende occurs in small, 
transparent grains, haying a sp. gr. of 3*064, and giving on 
analysis— 

Si 0 3 . A1 2 0 8 . O 3 O 3 . FeO. OaO. MgO. Ignition. Total. 

4679 15*36 0*69 2*38 13*11 20 17 2*13 100*63 

B. H. B. 
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Artificial Fay&lite. By A. Fibket (Zeif. KrysL Min., 15, 
652—653; from Ann. Soc. geol. Belg 14, 196).—A slag from the 
Ougree ironworks analysed by the author gave the following 
results:— 

Si0 2 . F©0. Fe>0 3 . MnO. S. P. Total. 

28*00 62 00 9*30 0*97 0*14 0*50 100*91 

The hardness is 6, and the sp. gr. 4*212. B. H. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Tetrabromides of DiallyL By G. Ciamician and F. Anderlini 
(Ber 22, 2497—2500).—A small quantity of an oily bromide, 
C 6 H 10 Br 4 , is formed in preparing diallyl tetrabromide (m. p. 63°) by 
treating the hydrocarbon with bromine; when the crude product is 
crystallised from alcohol, the liquid bromide remains in solution. It 
boils at 135—140° (about 8 mm.) with slight decomposition, and its 
molecular weight, determined by Raoult’s method in benzene solu¬ 
tion, was found to be 325 as the average of two experiments. 

F. S. K. 

7 -Pentyleneglyeol and its Anhydride (Tetrahydromethyl- 
furfuran). By A. Lipp (Ber., 22, 2567—2573).— 7 -Pentyleneglycol 
(Freer and Perkin, Trans., 1887, 836) mixes in all proportions with 
water, alcohol, and chloroform, is rather sparingly soluble in ether in 
presence of moisture, and is insoluble in light petroleum. At —18°, it 
is quite viscid. It boils at 219—220° (under 713mm. pressure), and 
does not decompose at 236°. Sp. gr. = 1*0003 at 0° (water at 0° = 1). 
When heated with 35—40 per cent, hydrobromic acid for one hour at 
100 °, the anhydride is formed; this boils at 77—79°; sp. gr. = 0*8748 
at 0° (water at 0° = 1 ). It is not changed when heated with water 
at 200—210°. Ammonia is also without action on it at 200°. 

<y-Pentylene dibrmnide, CHBrMe*CH 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 Br, is obtained by 
heating the glycol or the anhydride with 3 to 4 parts of faming hydro¬ 
bromic acid for three hours at 100°. It boils at 200—202° with partial 
decomposition, is insoluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and carbon bisulphide. IN’. H. M. 

Action of Lead Peroxide on Organic Substances in Alkaline 
Solution. By M. Glaser and T. Morawski (Momtsh., 10, 578— 
584).—-When a mixture of glycerol (2 grams), sodium or potassium 
hydroxide (5—10 grams), and lead peroxide (25 grams) contained iu 
water (100 c.c.) is gently heated, a vigorous evolution of hydrogen 
occurs, sodium or potassium formate being simultaneously formed, 
according to the equation C 3 H 8 0 3 + 30 = H a + 3H*OOOH. 
About 97 per cent, of the theoretical quantity of formic acid is 
produced. 

Under somewhat similar circumstances ethylene glycol also yields 
hydrogen and formic acid (yield about 60 per cent.), G 2 H 6 0 3 + 20 = 
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H 3 + 2CH 3 0 2 . The authors intend to study the behaviour of lead 
peroxide with polyhydric alcohols in alkaline solution. 

G. T. M. 

Action of Ammoniacal Cupric Oxide on Carbon Compounds. 
By C. Vincent and Dclacaanal (Gompt . rend., 109, 615—616).— 
Pure sorbite is completely precipitated by ammoniacal cupric oxide, 
and hence cannot be separated from mannitol by means of this reagent 
(compare Gnignet, Abstr., 1889, 1133). C. H. B. 

Action of Cuprammoninm Sulphate on Sorbite. By 
C. E. Guignet ( Compt . rend., 109, 645).—Cuprammonium sulphate un¬ 
doubtedly precipitates sorbite (preceding abstract), but it precipi¬ 
tates mannitol more rapidly, and by fractional precipitation the author 
has been able repeatedly to separate pure mannitol from liquids which 
also contained sorbite. C. H. B. 

Sorbite. By C. Vincent and Deoachanal (Gompt. rend., 109, 
676—679).—Sorbite exists in the fruit of all the rosaceae, and espe¬ 
cially in pears, cherries, and plums, which contain 07 to 0 8 per cent. 

When heated with concentrated hydriodic acid, it yields j3-hexyl 
iodide, which boils at 167° under a pressure of 753 mm.; when heated 
with alcoholic potash, it yields ^-hexylene, boiling at 68*5 under a 
pressure of 735 mm., and acetic and butyric acids when oxidised. 
90 c.c. of water and 35 grams of red phosphorus were gradually 
mixed with 150 grams of iodine in a capacious retort, 60 grams of 
crystallised sorbite was added, and the mixture gently heated. An 
energetic reaction took place, and /3-hexyl iodide was obtained in 
almost theoretical quantity, no resinous products being formed. 

Mannitol yields the same /?-hexyl iodide when treated with hydriodic 
acid. 

When heated with acetic anhydride and a small quantify of zinc 
chloride, sorbite yields a hexacetate, CeH 8 (0Ac) 6 , which is obtained 
as a very thick, colourless syrup, on washing the crude product with 
water, dissolving in ether, and evaporating the filtered ethereal solu¬ 
tions. 

It follows from these i*osults that the constitution of anhydrous 
sorbite is CgH 8 (0H) 6 . C. H. B 

Transformation of Cane Sugar into Dextrose. By J. Bock 
•fGhem . Gentr 1889, ii, 30, from Oster-ungar. Zeit. Zuiker . Bui. 

Jindto 18, 194),—Cherries which had been preserved by heating 
Aith a hot concentrated solution of cane-sugar, and which had 
/kept perfectly sound during the winter, were allowed to remain for 
four or five days in a loosely covered dish, when it was found that 
they were coated with a white, crystalline mass, which, after separation 
and recrystallisation, proved to be dextrose. Levulose was not 
found. The exact circumstances under which this change took place 
could not be determined. J. W. h. 

RafiGLnose. By Berthelgt (Gompt. rend., 109, 548—550). —The 
ordinary crystals of raffinose *are generally regarded as having the 
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composition CigH^Ae 4- 5H 2 0, "but raffinose from cotton seed sepa¬ 
rates from dilute alcohol in the form of a syrup, which gradually 
solidifies to lamellar crystals which contain 6 mols. H s O and are 
different from the ordinary crystals. The rotatory power of their 
solution is, however, the same as that of a solution of the ordinary 
crystals. 

The author confirms Tollens’ observation, that good beer yeast fer¬ 
ments raffinose completely, but that weak yeast ferments only about 
one-third even after 48 hours, although during the same time it will 
completely ferment saccharose and glucose. It seems most probable 
that under these conditions raffinose splits up into glucose, which 
ferments, and either a saccharose which has a small reducing power 
like lactose, or a mixture of two glucoses only one of which has 
reducing power. 0. H. B. 

Fermentation of Raffinose by Beer Yeast. By D. Loiseau 
(Compt. rend., 109, 614—615).—In a sealed paper, dated March 5th, 
1888, the author described the following results. Raffinose is com- 
pletely fermented by low beer yeast, but with high beer yeast only 
abont one-third of the total possible alcohol is formed, whilst the 
solution has a reducing power equivalent to that of a quantity of 
glucose, equivalent to the amount of raffinose which has been fer¬ 
mented. It is probable that 2 mols. of raffinose are converted into 
1 mol. of Isevogyrate glucose, which always ferments, and twice the 
quantity of a dextrogyrate compound which is not fermented by high 
yeast. Prolonged contact with acids converts this compound into 
glucose, which is completely fermented by both forms of yea&t. 

This difference in behaviour with raffinose may be used as a means 
of distinguishing between high and low yeast (compare Berthelot, 
preceding abstract). 0. H. B. 

Lactose. By E. W. T. Joses {Analyst, 14, 81—83).—Having 
obtained some very pure crystallised lactose, the author has redeter¬ 
mined the specific rotatory power and cupric reduction. For a solu¬ 
tion of 5 grams of the crystals, CiJSisOn + H*0, in 100 c.c., pre¬ 
pared hot, and of sp. gr. 1018*6 at 15*5°, the values obtained are 


For Cj^HvjOu + H»0. For OioHVjOh. 

[a}j = 57*5® 60-5° 

[ajn = 51*9 54*6 

CuO x 0*5723 = QkHbsOu. 

CuO x 0*6024 = CuHsAi + H 2 0. 

The determinations were made by O’Sullivan’s method, the cuprous 
oxide being converted into cupric oxide by careful ignition and 
weighed. 

Lactose is not affected optically, or in reducing power, by heating 
with citric acid, whilst cane sng&r is completely inverted. The 
crystals do not lose their water by 24 hours’ heating in a water-oven, 
hut if dissolved in water and re-dried, the anhydrous sugar is obtained 
in a few hours. J. S. 
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Methylhydrazine. By Gr. v. Bruning (Annalen, 253, 5—14).— 
la order to prepare methylhydrazine, nitrosomethylearbamide, 
NO*NMe*CONH 2 , is first obtained by adding the theoretical quantity of 
solid sodium nitrite to a solution of mefchylcarbamide nitrate mixed with 
powdered ice. Not more than 50 grams of metbylcarbamide nitrate 
should be used in each operation. The nitroso-compound forms small, 
yellow, crystalline plates, and melts at 123—124° with decomposition. 
It is soluble in hot water, alcohol, and ether. The aqueous solution 
is decomposed by prolonged boiling. Methylhydrazine is prepared by 
adding zinc-dust (4 parts) in small quantities to the nitroso-compound 
suspended in water (6 parts) and acetic acid (2J parts); the tempe¬ 
rature of the mixture must be kept between 5° and 15°, and the 
operation lasts two to three hours. The product is filtered; the 
filtrate acidified with hydrochloric acid, concentrated, and the thick 
liquid boiled with 3 parts of strong hydrochloric acid for 12 hours 
in a flask provided with a reflux condenser, in order to decompose the 
carbamide; the well-cooled liquid is then mixed with an excess of 
sodium hydroxide, and distilled in a current of steam, the distilla¬ 
tion being stopped as soon as the distillate ceases to reduce Folding's 
solution. The distillate consists of an aqueous solution of methyl¬ 
hydrazine, ammonia, and methylamine. The latter compounds are 
removed by boiling the solution briskly for eight hours in a flask with 
a reflux condenser. The methylhydrazine is converted into the acid 
sulphate, which is deposited on the addition of absolute alcohol to the 
concentrated solution. The free base is obtained by decomposing a 
concentrated solution of the sulphate with sodium hydroxide. The 
last traces of water are removed by treating the base with barium 
oxide in sealed tubes at 100°. Methylhydrazine, NHMe*NH a , is a 
colourless, mobile liquid, fuming in damp air. It boils at 8*7° (745 mm.), 
and is miscible in all proportions with water, alcohol, and ether. It 
strongly reduces Fehling’s solution at the ordinary temperature, and 
attacks cork, caoutchouc, and the skin. The acid sulphate, 
NJffiMejHaSOt, forms long white needles. It melts at 139‘5 , and 
decomposes at 182°. Unlike the normal sulphate, it is insoluble in 
alcohol. The hydrochloride is precipitated from its alcoholic solution 
by ether. The oxalate is soluble in warm alcohol* The picraie is 
deposited from alcohol in yellow, needle-shaped crystals, and melts at 
162° with decomposition. Methylsemicarbazide, NH a *00*N 2 H»Me, 
prepared by the action of potassium cyanate on methylhydrazine 
sulphate* crystallises in prismatic plates, and melts at 113°. It is 
freely soluble in water and alcohol. Methylpher^ltMosemicarbaMe, 
NHPh*CS’N 2 H 2 !M e, is formed by the action of phenylthiocarbimide on 
an aqueous solution of methylhydrazine. This compound is soluble 
in water and alcohol, and melts at 143°; the aqueous solution is 
decomposed by mineral acids. Dibenzoylmethylhydrazme, N*HMeBz*, 
is freely soluble in alcohol and in dilute alkalis; it melts at 143°, and 
crystallises in colourless needles. Methylpicrazide , N 2 H 2 Me-0BH a (N0*)a, 
is formed when an alcoholic solution of piciyl chloride is added to a 
solution of the base. It crystallises in yellow plates, melts at 171° 
wibh decomposition, and is freely soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Oxalyldimethylhydrtmne, 0*0 2 *N 2 HiMe, melts at 221% but 
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it begins to sublime about 160°. It is soluble in alcohol, and reduces 
Fehling’s solution when gently warmed. The w&£roso-derivative 
crystallises in plates, and melts at 147° with decomposition. 

W. C. W. 

Action of Metbylhydrazine on Dialdehydes and Diketones. 
By K. Kohlrausoh (Annalen, 253, 15 — 24).—Methylphenylhydr- 
azme react s with benzile at 100°, yielding benzileviethylphenyIhydrazune, 
COPIrCPhINrNAIePh, a crystalline substance freely soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and light petroleum. It melts at 55—56°, and is completely 
decomposed at 200°; it is also decomposed by strong hydrochloric 
acid at the ordinary temperature. Benztlemethylphenylosazone, 
O^Ph^N-jSTMeP^a, is formed when a mixture of benzile (1 mol.) and 
methylphenylhydrazine (2£ mols.) is heated at 120°; the crude 
product is treated with hot dilute sulphuric acid to remove the excess 
of base, and the red, crystalline mass which is deposited when the 
mixture cools is purified by recrystallisation from alcohol. The pure 
substance forms yellow needles soluble in ether and acetone, melts at 
I7y—18u°, and is decomposed at 220°; it is not readily attacked by 
strong hydrochloric acid. 

GlyoxaluiethyIphenyl tsuzone, CJEL(N*NMePh) 2 , is deposited as a 
yellow precipitate, wtien an aqueous solution of glyoxal is added to 
an acetic acid solution of methylphenylhydrazine. It melts at 
217—218°, and is completely decomposed at 250°. This osazone does 
not give a characteristic coloration with ferric chloride. 

Benctnflacetonempthylphenylhydrasone, CH 2 Ac*CPh!FrNTMePh, is 
freely soluble in ether. It melts at 103—104°, and begins to decom¬ 
pose at 210°. V.Z'.S'-MethylphenylacetylMidole is formed when 
methylphenylhydrazone is fused with zinc chloride. The indole 
melts at 136°, and dissolves freely in glacial acetic acid. It is decom¬ 
posed by strong hydrochloric acid at 100°, yielding Degen’s 
l\2-methyIphenylindole (Ab&tr., 1887, 149). 

Acetyl* tcetonemethylphenylTiydrazinp , CH 3 Ac*CMeIF*MePh, is a 
yellow oil which can be distilled in a vacuum without decomposition. 
The compound formed by the action of methylphenylhydrazine on 
an excess of acetonylacetone could not be isolated, as it undergoes 
spontaneous decomposition, losing a molecule of water, and changing 
into the methylphenylamidodimethylpyrroline described by Knorr 
(Abstr., 1887, 27U). 

Aceton ylacetmiemethylphenyldiJi y dr ozone, C a Fi(CMeINMePli) 2 , is 
deposited in the form of an oil, which slowly crystallises wheu an 
aqueous solution of acetonylacetone is added to excess of niefcliyl- 
phenylhydrazine_ dissolved in acetic acid. The crystals molt at 
143—144°, and dissolve in alcohol, ether, benzene, and light petroleum. 
The dihydrazone dissolves also in hydrochloric acid; when this solu¬ 
tion is heated, the preceding pyrroline-compound appears to be 
formed. W. 0. W. 

Derivatives of Dichloromaleimide. By G. Ciamician and P. 
SitiBBBr (Bet\ 9 22, 2490—2497).—Chloraniiidomaleimide (m. p. 
195—196°) is decomposed when heated above its melting point; it is 
soluble in ether and hot alcohol, but only sparingly in boiling m ater. 
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It dissolves in hot dilute sulphuric acid, yielding a colourless solution, 
and in alcoholic solutions dimethylaniline produces a reddish-brown 
coloration. 

Ghloramidomaleimitle, C 4 C10 2 (NH 2 ) '.NET, is obtained in small 
quantity when dichloromaleimide is heated under pressure with 
excess of alcoholic ammonia. It ciystallises from water in golden 
needles, melts at 220 °, and is soluble in alcohol and ether, but insoluble 
in benzene. It dissolves in alkalis with a yellow coloration, but the 
solution becomes colourless on heating. 

Dicddoromaleamic acid , COOH*C 2 CVCO - NH 2 + H 2 0 , prepared by 
heating dichloromaleimide (8 grams) with ammonia (80 c.c.) in sealed 
tubes, separates from water in crystalline aggregates, melts at 175° 
with decomposition, and is soluble in ether, alcohol, and warm water, 
but insoluble in benzene. The silver salt, C 4 HCl 2 N 0 4 Ag 2 , crystallises 
in colourless needles, and explodes when heated. 

An orange-red compound, Cir.H^N ,0 2 or GisHuNtOg, separates in 
crystals when dichloromaleimide is heated with phenylhydrazine in 
alcoholic solution. This substance crystallises from boiling acetone 
or glacial acetic acid in orange-red needles, melts at 269—271° with 
decomposition, and is only sparingly soluble in most ordinary solvents. 
It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with an intense red 
coloration, and on adding water an orange-red, flocculent substance is 
precipitated. IP. S. K. 

Thioaldehydes. By E. Baumann and E. Fgomm (Ber., 22,2G0G— 
2609).—jS-Trithioaldehyde (Klinger, Abstr., 1879, 720) is formed 
when hydrogen sulphide is passed through a mixture of aldehyde 
(1 part) with alcohol previously saturated with hydrogen chloride 
(3 parts) ; crystals soon separate, and the whole becomes solid. The 
product is washed with water and crystallised from alcohol, from 
which it separates in long needles melting at 125—126°. A small 
amount of a-trithioaldehyde, melting at 101 — 102 °, is also formed, as 
well as a fow crystals of a substance melting at 76°, possibly Marck- 
wald’s ^-derivative (Abstr., 1886, 865). 

a-Trithioaldehyde is obtained as the chief product when equal parts 
of aldehyde, water, and strong hydrochloric acid are used. It crystal¬ 
lises from acetone in splendid prisms an inch long. The ^-compound 
is also formed. 

/J-Thiobenzaldehyde and 7 -thiobenzaldehyde are formed when hydro¬ 
gen sulphide is passed through a mixture of benzaldehyde and alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride. The product is boiled with benzene until almost 
all is dissolved; on cooling, the ^-compound separates in crystals 
having the composition 30 7 H b S -f C 6 H B (not 0 7 H 6 S 4- C 6 H 8 , Klinger) ; 
this gives up all the benzene at 160°, and a portion when kept at the 
ordinary temperature for a long time. 

I-Thiobenzaldehyde , C 7 H 6 S, crystallises from benzene in small, 
pointed needles melting at 166—167°. The ciystals contain no 
benzene of crystallisation. When the solution in benzene is treated 
with iodine, the whole solidifies after some time, being converted into 
the ^-derivative. 

When at* or /3-trithioaldehyde is oxidised with potassium perman- 
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ganate, they both give as end-product a trisnljphone , CeH^Og, 
together with products containing less oxygen (compare Gruareschi, 
Abstr., 1884, 294). This forms slender needles, softens at 840°, 
becoming yellow, and sublimes at a higher temperature without melt¬ 
ing. It is almost insoluble in water, very sparingly soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and benzene, more soluble in hot acetic acid; it 
also dissolves readily in strong nitric or sulphuric acid, but is pre¬ 
cipitated by water. Alkalis dissolve it readily, and it can be crystal¬ 
lised from ammonia and alkaline carbonates. The constitution of 

tritbioaldehyde sulphone is S0 2 <[|^eJo > 0HMe - Wlien an 

alcoholic alkaline solution of the substance is treated with methyl 
iodide, the compound C 9 Hi 8 S 3 06, melting at 302°, is formed. In a 
similar manner, ethyl-, allyl-, and benzyl-groups may be added. 

1ST. H. M. 


TMo-derivatives of Ketones, By E. Baumann and E. Eromm 
(Ber., 22, 2-592—2599; compare Abstr., 1889, 852).— Thioacetone 
CSMeo, is formed as a readily volatile oil in the preparation of tri- 
thioacetone and tetrathioacetone ( loc . cit.), but was not isolated owing 
to its instability and the difficulty of separating it from trithioacetone. 
It is also produced, together with ethyl sulphide and other sulphur- 
derivatives, when acetone-ethylmercaptole, CMe 2 (SEt) 2 , is heated 
above 160°. Owing to the very unpleasant odour of the compound, 
which is strouger than that of any other known substance, the 
smallest traces of it being sufficient to infect whole districts, the study 
of the compound was not continued. 

Trithioacetone is decomposed by strong nitric acid with explosive 
violence. . 

A farther examination of the sulphone obtained by oxidising tri¬ 
thioacetone with potassium permanganate (loc. cit .), showed that this 
could be separated by crystallisation from alcohol into two substances. 
The more sparingly soluble compound, tnacetonetrisulphone i, CgHiaSgO#, 
crystallises from glacial acetic acid in slender needles which melt at 
302° (uncorr.), and 
pound, CaHfcSaOfc 
208°. 


sublime readily. The more readily soluble com- 
is probably trithioacetonedisulphone; it melts at 


Acetonetrisulphone is not changed by adds and alkalis; it dis¬ 
solves in strong acids, and is precipitated by water unchanged. 
Boiling fuming nitric acid has no action on it. Its constitution is 

pr.W.1, 

The compound C a H, B S s Oi dissolves in bromine, yielding an unstable 
bromine-derivative, which readily decomposes with evolution ol hy¬ 
drogen bromide. When gently heated with fuming nitric n^id , 
the compound iB oxidised with formation of much sulphuric 

Probably the substance has the constitution S<Q^’gQ J >CMej. 

k H. M. 


The Introduction of Aoid Radicles into Ketone 
ByL. Clauses (BuU. Boo. CMm. [3], 1, 496—510 ; compare Abstr., 
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1888, 666, 671, 676, and 1889, 584, 619, 850).—A resume of tlie 
author’s already published work on this subject, concluding with a 
discussion as to the theory of the reactions. T. G. N. 

Substituted Acrylic and Propiolic Acids. By 0. E. Mabebt 
and A. W. Smith (Be?*., 22, 2659—2660).—When */J-diehloraciylio 
acid is dissolved in carbon bisulphide, and chlorine passed through 
the solution whilst it is exposed to sunlight, tetrachloroprop ionic acid, 
C 3 HCl 4 *COOH, gradually crystallises out. It forms large, rhombic 
prisms, is soluble in* carbon bisulphide, chloroform, and water, and 
melts at 76°. Its barium salt crystallises in prisms ; its calcium salt 
in needles; its potassium salt in plates. Its silver salt is very un¬ 
stable. 

When a/3-dichloracrylic acid is heated with hydrobromic acid in 
closed tubes at 110—120°, bromodichloropropiomc add is formed. It is 
soluble in water and boiling carbon bisulphide, crystallises in prisms, 
and melts at 75—76°. 

When an aqueous solution of bromopropiolic acid is mixed with 
hypochlorons acid and left in the dark, chlorobromhydroxyacrylic add , 
C >(OH) ClBr-00 OH, is formed. It is easily soluble in boiling water, 
is crystalline, and melts at 104—105°. Its silver salt is soluble in 
nitric acid, and is very unstable in aqueous solution, L. T. T. 


Action of Phosphorus Pentachlozide on Chloralide. Tetra- 
ehlorethylidene Trichlorolactate. By R. Anschutz and A. R. 
Haslam (Annalen, 253, 121—131).—The compound of the composi¬ 
tion C 5 HCI 7 O 3 , which the authors obtained by the action of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride on chloralide (Abstr., 1887, 915), proves to be 
the tetrachlorethylidene trichlorolactate. It boils at 276° without 
decomposition. Methyl and ethyl alcohol act on this compound at 
the ordinary temperature, yielding hydrogen chloride and the ethyl 
or methyl salts of trichloracetic and trichlorolactie acids. Normal 
propyl and isobutyl alcohols act loss energetically than ethyl alcohol. 
Normal propyl trichlorolactate boils at 115—117° under 12 mm. pressure, 
and at 248—250° under the ordinary atmospheric pressure. Its 
sp. gr. at 20°, compared with water at 4°, is 1*51628. Isobutgl tri¬ 
chlorolactate boils at 111—112° under 12 mm. pressure, and at 
236—238° under the normal atmospheric pressure. Its sp, gr. at 20° 
is T53216. The chloride is slowly decomposed by water, yielding 
trichloracetic and trichlorolactie acids. These results indicate that 


the constitution of the chloride is represented by the formula 
0C1*-C(0H) 

6oo->ooi*ooia. W. 0. w. 


Derivatives of Ethyl Acetoacetate* By R. Schonbbodt 
(Annalm, 253, 168—205).—Ethyl monochloracetoacetate is formed 
by passing chlorine into ethyl cupracetoacetate suspended in chloro¬ 
form until the green colour of the compound changes to grey. By 
the prolonged action of chlorine, a dichloro-substitution-product is 
obtained. Analogous results are produced when bromine is need 
instead of chlorine; the ethylic salts of mono- and di-bromacetoacetio 
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acid hare been described by Dnisberg (Annalen, 213, 152 and 143). 
JEJtJiyl iodacetoacetate, prepared by the action of iodine on ethyl cupr¬ 
acetoacetate, is a yellow oil, miscible with ether and alcohol. The 
alcoholic solution gives a blood-red coloration with ferric chloride. 
The compound is unstable. It decomposes at 25° in a vacuum, and its 
sp. gr. at 14° is 1*7053, compared with water at the same temperature.^ 
It is converted into ethyl monochloracetoacetate by the action ot 
silver chloride, but with silver cyanide it yields hydrogen cyanide and 
ethyl succinosuccinate. The product of the action of silver nitrite on 
ethyl iodacetoacetate is a yellow oil, probably ethyl nitroacetoacetate. 
This substance gives an intense blood-red coloration with ferric 
chloride and strong sulphuric acid lb does not yield an amido-com- 
pound on reduction witn tin and hydrochloric acid, nor does it form a 
solid compound with hydroxylamine. It combines with phenylhydr- 
azine, yieldingphenylmethylisonitrosopyrazolone[l: 3:4 :5], described 
by Knorr (Abstr., 1887, 602). The same compound is formed by the 
action of phenylbydrazine on the ethylic salt of monochlor-, brom-, 
or iod-acetate. The reaction may be represented as follows: OeHgClOj 
+ 3iraPlrNH 2 ss CioHgNaO* + 2NH 2 Ph + NH 4 C1 + C 2 H 6 *OH. 
Bender (Abstr., 1888, 53) has shown that in the ethereal solution, 
phenylbydrazine and ethyl monochloracetoacetate yield the ethylic 
salt of ^-phenyl azocrotonate. The author confirms the accuracy of this 
observation. 

Ethyl sodacetoacetate reacts with ethyl iodacetoacetate, yielding 
ethyl diacetosuccinate. Metallic silver eliminates the iodine from 
ethyl iodacetoacetate, and forms the ethyl diacetofnmarate described 
by Jnst (Abstr., 1886,141). Ethyl thiacetoacetate, first prepared by 
Buchka (Abstr., 1885, 1200), is formed by boiling sulphur in a solu¬ 
tion of ethyl cupracetoacetate in benzene. In the presence of alcohol, 
phosphorus acts on ethyl cupracetoacetate, forming ethyl acetoacotate 
and triethyl phosphite. Arsenic trichloride is reduced by the copper 
compound, arsenic being liberated, and ethyl monochloracetoacetate 
formed. Ethyl cupracetoacetate is not attacked by cyanogen, but nitro¬ 
gen peroxide acts on it with formation of the nitro-compound which 
is produced by the action of silver nitrite on ethyl iodoacetoacetafce. 

Attempts to displace a hydrogen-atom by copper in ethyl mcth- 
acefcoacetate were unsuccessful. W. 0. W. 

Ethyl Thiacetoacetate. By K. Buchka and C. Sprague (Ber., 
22, 2541—2556; compare Buchka, Abstr., 1885, 1200; Delisle, 
Abstr., 1887, 915 ; and Schonbrodt, preceding abstract).—Ethyl thi- 
acetoacetate is best prepared by Delisle’s method; 100 grams of 
ethyl acetoacetate yield 60—70 grams of pure ethyl thiacetoacetate. 
Molecular weight determinations by Raoult’s method in glacial acetic 
acid solution showed that the molecular formula was CulImOeS. 
It melts at about 76°, but the melting point observed depends to a 
considerable extent on the rapidity of heating and on other conditions. 
The so&am-derivative, G l8 H, 8 0 6 SNa.», is formed when ethyl thiaceto¬ 
acetate is treated with sodium in ethereal solution. 

When ethyl thiacetoacetate is treated with phenylbydrazine, 
hydrogen sulphide is evolved, and phenylmethylpyrazolonekoto- 
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phenylhydrazone (phenylmethylpyrazoloneazobenzene), melting at 
156°, identical with the compound obtained by Knorr (Abstr., 1887, 
601) is formed, together with a yellow substance which is insoluble in 
all ordinary neutral solvents. The compound obtained by Schon- 
brodt (loo. cdt.) by treating ethyl chloro-, bromo-, or iodo-acetoacetate 
with phenylhydrazine, is not phenylmethylisonitrosopyrazolone, as 
stated by him, but is identical with the phenylmethylpyrazolone- 
ketophenylhydrazone referred to above. 

The yellow compound which is obtained together with phenyl- 
methylpyrazoloneketophenylhydrazone (see above) when ethyl thi- 
acetoacetate is treated with phenylhydrazine is decomposed when 
heated, but without melting; it dissolves in alkalis, and is reprecipi- 
tated on adding acids. It seems to have the composition CioH b N a SO; 
when heated with phenylhydrazine, it is converted into phenyl- 
methyl pyrazoloueketophenylhydrazone with evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide, small quantities of di-phenylmethylpyrazolone being also 
formed. 

FaratolylTnethylpyrazoloneketojparatolylhydrazone , 

is formed when ethyl thiacetoacetate is treated with paratolylhydr- 
azine; it crystallises from chlorofrom in orange needles, melting at 
216—217°. When excess of the hydrazine is employed in the above 
reaction, a compound, free from sulphur, and probably corresponding 
with di-phenylmethylpyrazolone is also obtained. If only a small quan¬ 
tity of the hydrazine is nsed, a sulphur compound, which is only 
soluble in alkalis, is formed; this substance is converted into tolyl- 
methylpyrazoloneketotolylhydrazone (m. p. 21G—217°) when heated 
with paratolylhydrazine, and when heated with phenylhydrazine it 
yields a compound, probably tolylmethylpyrazoloneketophenylhydr- 
azone, which crystallises in rod needles, melting at 186°. 

Ethyl thiacetoacetate combines with a^naphtkylhydrazine, yielding 
similar compounds. F. S. K. 

Dithioxamide (Cyanogen Disulphydrate). By J. FormInek 
(Ber., 22, 2655—2656). When, a saturated solution of cupric sul¬ 
phate is treated with ammonia until the precipitate first formed is just 
redissolved, potassium cyanide added in quantity just sufficient to 
discharge the blue colour, and then a rapid stream of hydrogen chloride 
passed through the solution, the latter becomes first yellow, and then 
red; and if it is kept well cooled, small red crystals of the formula 
HH^OS-CS-HH* gradually separate out. L. T. T. 

Hydroxyeitraconic Acid and its Derivatives. By P. Melikoff 
audM. FeIiDmann (Annalen, 253,87—95).—In dilute solutions, hypo- 
chlorous acid unites with citraconic acid to form chlorocitramalic 
acid, which has been described by Morawski (this Jonrn., 1875,142), 
and by Gottlieb ( Annalen , 160,101). The acid prepared by Gottlieb’s 
process melts at 139°. It is converted into Morawski’s hydroxycitra- 
conic acid by the addition of potassium hydroxide in alcoholic solution. 
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The precipitate of potassium chloride and hydroxycitraconate is 
■washed with alcohol and ether. It is then dissolved in water, the 
hydroxy-acid liberated by sulphuric acid, and extracted with ether. 
The acid melts at 362°, as stated by Scherks (Abstr., 1885, 513). The 
ethyl salt, C 8 H 4 0(C00Et) a , has the sp. gr. of 1*1376 at 0° and 1*1167 
at 22°, compared with water at the same temperatures. 

Hydroxycitraeonie acid dissolves in strong hydrochloric acid at 0°; 
and ether extracts from this solution a monochlorinated hydroxy-acid, 
COOH*CH(OH)-CClMe*OOOH, crystallising in rhombic plates, which 
is an isomeride of the acid formed by the union of hypochlorons acid 
and citraconic acid, COOH*CMe(OH)*CHCl*COOH. This acid 
melts at 162°, and forms unstable salts. The compound which is 
formed by the addition of hydrohromic acid to hydroxycitraconic acid 
has already been described by Scherks (loc. cit.). Hydroxycitraconic 
acid is a glycidic acid, as it is converted into amidocitramalic acid 
by the action of alcoholic ammonia at 100°, The amido-acid forms 
short prisms, which seem to belong to the monoelinic system; it 
reddens litmus and decomposes carbonates. 100 c.c. of water at 18 a 
dissolve 31 grams of the acid. It is almost insoluble in hot alcohol. 
The calcium and barium salts are amorphous. The hydrochloride, 
OH-OaHifNHo) (COO H) 2 j HC 1, forms transparent prisms, soluble in 
water and alcohol. It melts at 100° with decomposition. 

W. O. W. 


Acetonediacetie or Hydroehelidonic Acid. By J. Volharp 
(Annalen , 253, 206—236).—The dilactone of diacetic acid is prepared 
by maintaining succinic acid in a state of slow ebullition for six hours. 
When a small quantity of the contents of the refort no longer 
solidifies on cooling, but remains as a greasy mass, the operation is 
complete. The crude product is repeatedly extracted with boiling 
chloroform; on cooling, succinic anhydride is deposited in crystals, and 
the lactone remains in solution. The chloroform is removed by 
distillation, the residne dissolved in water, and the lactone is again 
extracted from this aqueous solution by chloroform. The laclono 
forms transparent rhombic prisms, a : l : c = 0*3649 :1 : 0*9816, freely 
soluble in chloroform, acetone, ether, alcohol, benzene, and ethyl 
acetate. It melts at 75° and boils between 200 and 205°under 15 mm. 
pressure. The lactone dissolves in alkalis and in strong hydrochloric or 
hydrohromic acid yielding acetonediacetie acid, CO(CH a -CH a *COOH) 2 , 
which is identical with the hydroehelidonic acid of Idebenand Haitingev 
(MotmfsJi., 5, 353), and with Marckwald’s propiondicarboxvlic acid 
(Abstr., 1888, 678) 

The acid forms rhombic plates soluble in hot water and in alcohol. 
It melts at 143° and decomposes at a higher temperature. The 
normal salts of the alkali metals are very soluble in water and do not 
crystallise well. The acid potassium, sodium, and ammonium salts 
are anhydrous. The barium salt crystallises with 2 and with 2} mols. 
HjO. The manganese salt 0 7 H 8 Mnd 6 + 2H a O forms pale pink needles. 
The zinc and cadmium salts crystallise in six-sided plates containing 
2 mols. H a O. The silver salt CfHsAguOa is crystalline and insoluble in 
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■water. The dimethyl salt melts at 56° and boils with decomposition 
at 276—277° (nncorr.). The sp. gr. of the diethyl salt is 1*0862 at 13°. 
Acetic chloride, acetic anhydride, and phosphoric anhydride convert 
Hie acid into the lactone. The phenylhydrazide of acetonediacetic acid 
melts at 107 —108°. The phenylhydrazide of the dimethyl salt melts 
at 88—90° and dissolves in ether, benzene, and hot alcohol. The 
corresponding diethyl compound melts at 67°. The oxime of the acid 
crystallises in prisms and melts with decomposition at 129°. The 
oximes of the dimethyl and diethyl salts form needles and melt at 52° 
and 38° respectively. W. C. W. 


Alkyl-derivatives of Methyluracil and Nitrouracil. By R. 
Beheend (Annalerb) 253, 65—68).—Ethyl bromide does not react with 
free methylnracil, but it acts on potassium methyluracil forming mono- 
methylnracil and dimetbyluracil. It is probable that monethylmethyl- 
nracil is first formed. A portion of the monethylmethylnracil reacts 
withpotassium methyluracil formingpotassium monethylmethylnracil. 
This is attacked by ethyl bromide, yielding diethylmethyluracil. 
In a previous communication, the author stated that methyl iodide 
acts on potassium methyluracil, yielding trimethylnracil, and the 
dihydride of methyluracil; he now finds that the supposed dihydride 
is identical with * the dimethyluracil described by Hoffmann (next 
Abstract). W. 0. W. 


Alkyl-derivatives of Methyluracil. By J. Hoffmann (Annalen, 
253, 68 —77).—Etbyl methyluracil and diethylmethyluracil are 
formed by the action of ethyl bromide or iodide (3 mols.) on potassium 
methyluracil (1 mol.) in sealed tubes at 150; tlie excess of ethyl 
bromide or iodide is removed from the crude product by distillation, 
the residue is dissolved in water, and the aqueous solution treated 
with chloroform. The chloroform extract is then dried and distilled, and 
the residue dissolved in boiling alcohol: on cooling, crystals of ethyl- 
methyluracil are deposited. The mother-liquor contains monethyl- and 
diethyl-methyluracil. The former is deposited as a crystalline crust, 
hut the diethyl-derivative can only be isolated by dropping a crystal 
of diethylmethyluracil into the mother-liquor, when crystallisation 
takes place. Mhylmethyl/uracil is deposited from ethyl bromide in 
prisms and from alcohol in needles. It is freely soluble in chloroform 
and in ethyl bromide, and is much more soluble iu hot than in cold 
alcohol. A crystalline silver salt, CaHJStAglTaOj, is obtained when 
silver nitrate is added, in sufficient quantity to produce a permanent 
turbidity, to a solution of ethylmethyluracil in a 10 per cent, solution 
of potassium hydroxide. Diethylmethyluracil crystallises in rhombic 
plates and melts at 52—53°, dissolves freely in chloroform, alcohol, 
ether and water, and is decomposed by potassium hydroxide at the 
ordinary temperature with liberation of ethylamine. Methyl bromide 
acts on potassium methyluracil at 140°, forming dimethyluracil and tri- 
methyluraoil. Trimethyluradl melts at 109°, crystallises in rhombic 
plates, and is freely soluble in chloroform, alcohol, and water, and 
sparingly soluble in ether. Dimethyluracil is insoluble in ether, but can 
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he recrystallised from hot alcohol. Methyluracil di-iodide, OsHe^Oala, is 
formed by the action of iodine dissolved in strong hydriodic acid on 
methyluracil. It is an unstable compound, dissolving with decompo¬ 
sition in water, alcohol, and chioioform. The di-iodide forms deep 
violet crystals. "W• 0 * 

Nitrouracil-derivativ e 3 . By M. Lehmann (Annalen, 253, 
77 —87).— Methylnitrouracil, OsHglTaO* + S 3 0, is formed by the 
action of methyl iodide on potassium nitrouracil in sealed tubes at 
140°. It crystallises in long needles and is soluble in hot water. 
100 c.c. of water at 20° dissolve 0*714 gram, and 100 oc. of alcohol 
at 17° dissolve 0*115 gram of the substance. It is less soluble in 
ether, chloroform, benzene, and methyl iodide than in water. The 
potassium, silver and barium salts are crystalline; the silver and 
barium salts are almost insoluble in cold water. Methylisobarbituric 
acid, CJS^sOsj is deposited in crystals when methylnitrouracil is 
rednced by tin and hydrochloric acid; the mother-liquor contains 
methylamidouracil in small quantity. A neutral solution of metbyl- 
amidouracil hydrochloride turns red on the addition of potassium 
cyanate; the colour is destroyed by hydrochloric acid, and mebhylhy- 
droxyxanthine , C 8 H 8 N 4 O s , is deposited as a yellow, crystalline powder. 
100 c.c. of water at 16° dissolve 0*16 gram of methylhydroxyxan- 
thine. Methylnitrouracil is decomposed by baryta-water at 160—170°, 
with liberation of methylamine; dimethylmbrouracil under similar 
treatment yields dimethylamine, Dimethylnitrouracil melts at 154*5° 
and is deposited from hot water in needles containing 1 mol. H 2 0. 
It does not unite with bases to form salts. The constitution of 
methyl- and dimetbyl-nitrouracil can be represented by the formul©, 

CO <I£So> C,NO * and GO <NMe C C0> C ' N ° 2 - Mefcbylnitro- 
methyluracil, prepared by the action of methyl iodide on potassium 
nitromethyluracil, crystallises in needles and melts at 149°. It 
unites with bases, forming crystalline salts. Ethylnitrouraoil, 
G 6 H,F 3 04 4 - HoO, forms silky needles and melts at 194*5; it is de¬ 
posited from alcohol in anhydrous crystals, and is soluble in hot 
water, ether, chloroform, benzene, and ethyl bromide. The potassium 
and silver salts crystallise in needles. 

Bthy I isobarb ituric acid, C fi HVN^O*, melts at 250°, but begins to 
decompose at 230°. It is soluble in hot, but almost insoluble m oold 
water, Ethylkdroxyxanthine crystallises in prisms which turn pink 

on exposure to the air. Ethyhnethylnitrouracil, 

crystallises fiom hot water in needles, containing 1 mol. H 2 0 . The 
crystals effloresce, it melts at 109°. Methyl ethylnitrouraoil, 

^^NEt-CO ^C*^n0 2 , melts at 73° and crystallises in rhouibohodra, 

containing 1 mol. H 2 0. The substance becomes anhydrous at 90*, 
and remains liquid at the ordinary temperature, but solidifies on the 
addition of water. It i& freely soluble m alcohol and ether. 

vr. o. w. 
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FucusoL By Maquenne ( Compt . rend., 109, 571—573).—Dried 
Fucus vesicnlosm was heated in an oil-bath at 160° with 4 5 parts of 
sulphuric acid of 20° B and the product, after neutralisation, was 
distilled and fractionated. Small quantities of water and acetone 
were obtained, together with two fractions boiling at 162—163° and 
185—187° respectively. The fraction 162—163° consists of pure fur- 
furaldehyde : the fraction 185—187° is methyljurfuruldehyde , a 
liquid of sp. gr. 1*105 at 15°. With ammonia, it yields a crystalline 
product closely resembling furfuramide; its hydrazone is an oily 
liquid ; with silver oxide, it yields methylpyromucic acid, melting at 
108—109°. When treated with hydriodic acid, it resinifies but does 
not carbonise, and does not become green; the product yields iodo¬ 
form when mixed with potassium hydroxide. With acetic anhydride 
in presence of fused sodium acetate, it yields methylfurfuiacrylic 
acid melting at 157° and crystallising from boiling water or alcohol 
in small, white needles which retain abo at ^ mol. H*0. If methylfur- 
furaldehyde is heated with strong hydrochloric acid, it becomes green, 
a reaction which S ten house observed with fucusol. The following 
reaction serves to detect methylfurfuraldehyde in presence of a large 
proportion of furfuraldehyde. One drop of the liquid is dissolved in 
5—6 c.c. of alcohol of 90° and 1 c.c. of sulphuric acid of 60° is added 
slowly without agitation; a green coloration appears at the junction 
of the two liquids. The coloration persists even after agitation if 
the methylfurfuraldehyde is abundant, but changes to grey if furfur- 
aldehyde is in excess. The reaction is similar to that given by heptine 
(or its oxidation-pioducts) from pcrseitol. 

This methylfurfuraldehyde is identical with that obtained by Hill 
from wood tar. 

Fucusol is not a distinct compound, as Stenhouse supposed, but is 
a mixture of furfuraldehyde with about 10 per cent, of methylfurfur¬ 
aldehyde. 0. H. B. 

Relation between Sugars and Furfturan-derivatives. By 
Maquenne (Compt. rend., 109, 603—606),—Methylfurfuraldehyde 
from Fucus (preceding Abstr.) yields acetic acid on oxidation, and 
hence contains a terminal methyl-group, and is one of the three 
isoraeridcs which contain the methyl-group in the position 2, 3, or 4 
with respect to the aldehyde group. It has the same relation to isodul- 
citol or rhamnose, C 6 Hi 3 0 5 , ns fuifnraldehyde has to arabinose, CeHiuCV 

Crystallised isodulcitoi distilled with four times its weight of sul¬ 
phuric acid of 15 to 20° B yields a small qnantity of acetone, together 
with pure methylfurfuraldehyde identical with that from Fucus ve<*i~ 
cuhsus or wood tar, but no furfuraldehyde is obtained. Fischer 
and Tafel have shown that isodulcitoi is an aldehyde derived from 
normal hexane, and according to Herzig it yields acetic acid on oxida¬ 
tion, and hence contains a terminal methyl-group. Its conversion 
into methylfurfuraldehyde would involve the union of the chains 
2 and 5 by means of an atom of oxygen, the methyl-group occnpyii g 
the position 4, thus:— 

^CMe.CH^prr 

U< ‘0(CH0^ 0±I * 
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Since fnrfurahlehyde is obtained from arabinose by dehydration, 
it follows that isodnlcitol is a>-methylarabinose, a relation which has 
often been suggested, but has never previously been established. 

The yield of methylfurfuraldehyde from isodnlcitol is small, but it 
suffices to detect the isodnlcitol in substances in which its presence is 
not recognised by the usual methods, and it has been detected in 
several plants in which it was not known to exist. Since JPucits vetim- 
fasii* yields methylfnifuraldehyde (loc. cit), it would seem that isodul- 
citol exists in marine plants. 0. H. B. 

Selenium and Oxygen-de v ivati ves in the Benzene Series. 
By C. Chabri^ (Gompt . rend., 109, 568—570).—The action of nitric 
acid on phenyl eelenide (Abstr., 1889, 1167), yields nitro-derivatives; 
potassium permanganate or chromic acid yields indefinite oxidation- 
products ; hydrogen peroxide and hydrochloric acid yield compounds 
in which ox\gen has been introduced into the phenyl-group. 

The action of selenious chloride, SeOCl 2 , on benzene in presence of 
aluminium chloride yields two compounds according to the proportions 
of the reacting bodies. Diplienylselenone, SeOPh 2 , is an amber-yellow 
liquid which boils at 280° under a pressure of 65 mm.; sp. gr. at 
19’6 = 1*48. The other product, PhSeOCsB^CI, crystallises in white, 
hexagonal, prismatic lamellae with a fatty lustre; it melts at 94°, boils 
at 280° under a pressure of a few millimetres, is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in alcohol, and is attacked by cold nitric acid. 

Dipbenylseleuine when treated with bromine water yields the com¬ 
pound, SeO(C 6 H 4 Br)>, which crystallises from alcohol in modified 
rhombic prisms melting at 120°. When mixed with hydrogen 
peroxide and hydrochloric acid and treated with a current of 
air, diphenylselenine yields the compound, 800 ( 0611 x 01)4 or 
PbSeO-C 6 H 3 Cla, which crystallises from boiling alcohol in small, 
white prisms, melts at 159°, and is not attacked by cold nitric 
acid. 

The action of the compound Se(0H)>CI 2 on benzene in presence of 
aluminium chloride yields diphenylselenine and selenopheuol. 

C. H. B. 

Action of Phosphorus Trichloride on Phenol. By R. 
Anschutz and W. O. Emert (Amer. Ohm . 7., 11 379—387).—By the 
action of phosphorus trichloride on phenol, the following three com¬ 
pounds were formed (compare Hoack, Abstr., 1883, 735), and were 
separated by distillation under greatly diminished pressure:— 

Phenylphosphoryl dichloride , PCl 2 *OPh; sp. gr. 1*3542 at 2(T (water 
at 4° = l); boiling at 90° under 11 mm. pressure; diphenylphosphorifl 
chloride , PCl(OPh) 2 ; sp. gr. 1*24378 at 2u° (water at 4° = 1) ; boil¬ 
ing at 172° under 11 mm. pressure; triphenyl phosphite, P(OPli)*; 
sp. gr. 1*18428 at 20° (water at 4° = 1) ; boiling at 220° under 11 mm. 
pressure. 

The action of phosphorus peutachloride on the preceding com¬ 
pounds was investigated. In the cold, no action takes place; at 
100° crvstalline compounds are formed, soluble in chloroform and 
carbon tetrachloride. Chlorine aiditive-products were almost cer¬ 
tainly formed, but they could not be isolated; they were, however, 
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obtained by passing dry chlorine over eolations of the phosphorous 
compounds in dry ether. Then yip Jiosp ho ryl tei) achluride, P01 4 *0Ph, 
prepared fiom chloiine and phenylphosphoryl dichloride, forms small 
plates, soluble in chloroform and carbon tetrachloride, insoluble in 
ether; it is deliquescent, and is decomposed by water, normal phenyl 
phosphate being formed. With sulphurous anhydride, it behaves like 
the corresponding phosphenyl compound, giving thionyl chloride and 
the oxychloride, POCl 2 *OPh, boiling at 121—122° under 11 mm. 
pressure. DipItenyJphosplioryl trichloride, PCh(OPh)>, formed from 
chlorine and diphenylphosphoryl chloride, is a yellow oil, solidifying 
to minnte crystals, soluble in chloroform, insoluble in ether; it easily 
decomposes when heated, and also when treated with water, in which 
case phenjl phosphate is formed. Ti ipltenylphosphnryl dichloride , 
PCl a (OPh)*, prepared from chlorine and phenyl phosphite, solidifit s 
at a very low temperature ; when treated with water, it decomposes 
into phenyl phosphate and hydrochloric acid. 

By the addition of dry bromine to ethereal solutions of the mono- 
and di-chlorides, the compounds PCUBiyOPh and PClBr,(OPh) 2 
were obtained; these are very unstable substances. 

Thenylphusphorvl thiochloride , PSCVOPh, was obtained by heating 
phenylphosphoryl dichloride with sulphur at 190° ; it has a sp. gr. of 
1*40593 at 20° (water at 4° = 1), boils at 119—120° under 11 mm. 
pressure, and is a highly refractive liquid, soluble in ether and chloro¬ 
form. IHpheniflphosphoryl thiochloride , PSCl(OPh) 2 , prepared from 
diphenylphosphoiyl chloride and sulphur heated at 190°; melts at 
03—64°, and boils at 194° nnder 11 mm. pressure. Attempts to 
obtain the preceding two compounds by beating together phenol and 
phosphorus thiochloride were unsuccessful, hydrogen chloride and 
normal phenyl phosphate being formed. Triphenyl thiophosphate , 
PS(OPh) 3 , was obtained by beating phenyl phosphite with snlplmr at 
190° ; it forms crystalline needles meltmg at 49—50°, and boiling at 
245°nnder 11 mm.pressure; sp. gr.= 1*24411 at 20° (water at4° = 1). 
It is found that these thio- com pounds have very nearly the same 
melting points and boiling points as the corresponding oxy-com- 
pounds. 

The existence of the compound PClyOPh leads to the following 
view of the action of phosphorus pentachloride on hydroxy-com¬ 
pounds ;— 

E-OH + PCI* = HC1 + EOPC1* and RO-PC1* = POC1* + RCL 

C. F. B. 

Apiole. By G. Ctamician and P. Silber (Ber., 22, 2481—2490; 
compare Abstr., 1888, lit 0).—The authors give the name apionole to 
the tetrahydroxybenzene which forms the basis of apiole; the dimethyl 
ether of tetrahydroxybenzene is, therefore, dimethylapionole, and 
“ apione ” is dimethylmethyleneapionole, 

Dimethylapionole , CsHafOH^OMe^, is obtained when apiolic acid 
(2*5 grams) is heated at 180° for 4 to 6 hours with potash (8 grams) 
and alcohol (10 c.c.). It melts at 105—106° and boils at 298°. lu 
aqueous solutions, ferrous sulphate produces, after some time, a blue 
coloration, lead acetate a gelatinous precipitate, and silver nitrate a 

/? 9 
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crystalline precipitate, which immediately turns black. It dissolves 
in concentrated sulphuric acid, yielding a yellow solution, which 
quickly turns red, and on warming becomes violet. The diacelyl - 
derivative, C<,H s (OMe) 2 (OAc)> crystallises from alcohol, melts at 
144°, and is soluble in ether, warm alcohol, and glacial acetic acid, 
but only sparingly in hot, and insoluble in cold water. It dissolves 
in warm, concentrated sulphuric acid, yielding a colourless solution, 
which turns yellow and then brown on beating more strongly. 

TetraiaeiJiylapionole, CgHifOMe)*, prepared by treating the di¬ 
methyl-derivative with methyl iodide in methyl alcoholic potash 
solution, crystallises from hot water in colourless needles, melts at 81°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, acetone, and acetic 
acid, bnt only sparingly in water. It dissolves in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, yielding a colourless solution, which turns brownish-red 
on warming, and in concentrated nitric acid with 'a yellow coloration. 
It is not acted on by hydrochloric acid at 100°, but at higher tem¬ 
peratures it is decomposed with evolution of methyl chloride. 

Apioneacrylic acid , CH 2 I0 2 !C6H(0Me)2*CH!CH-COOH, prepared by 
boiling apiolaldebyde with acetic anhydride and sodinm acetate, crystal¬ 
lises from hot alcohol in small, yellow needles, melts at 196°, and is 
readily soluble in hot glacial acetic acid, benzene, and alcohol, but only 
sparingly in ether and hot water, and almost insoluble in cold water. It 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a yellow coloration, the 
solution turning brown on warming. The sodium salt crystallises in 
microscopic needles, and is readily soluble in water; in an aqueous 
solution of the sodium salt, lead acetate, barium chloride, calcium 
chloride, or zinc sulphate produces a colourless, nickel nitrate or copper 
sulphate a green, cobalt nitrate a red, silver nitrate a light yellow, 
and ferric chloride a reddish-brown precipitate. 

Apionecrotonic acid , CHslOalCsHfOMeVCHlCMe'COOH, prepared 
from apiolaldebyde in like manner, crystallises from alcohol in light 
yellow needles, melts at 209°, and is almost insoluble in water, but 
soluble in ether, hot alcohol, and hot acetic acid. It dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid with a yellow coloration, the solution turning 
bluish-gieen on warming. The sodium salt is readily soluble in 
water. The calcium salt, (OuH^O^Ca 4* oH 2 0, crystallises from hot 
water in broad, colourless needles, and loses its water at 100°, The 
silver salt, CwH^OeAg, is colourless, and very sparingly soluble in 
water. In aqueous solutions of the sodium salt, barium chloride, 
magnesium sulphate, or zinc sulphate produces a white crystalline 
precipitate, and solutions of copper, nickel, cobalt, and ferric salts also 
give a precipitation. When the calcium salt is distilled with lime, a 
small quantity of a crystalline compound, melting at 83°, is obtained. 

When calcium apiolate is distilled with lime, it yields a mixture of 
substances, some of which are volatile with steam; the non-volatile 
residue crystallises from alcohol in needles, melts at 71—72°, and 
seems to have the composition C 9 H 8 O s . 

The nitro-compound (m. p. 117—118°) previously described (he. 
ettj, and obtained by treating apiolic acid with nitric acid of sp. ga\ 
1"4 in glacial acetic acid solution, has the composition C 9 H 8 N‘ 2 0 B , not 
CsHsN-fcOf, as previously given, and is probably dinitrapione. 
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The nitro-coTnpound (m. p. 116°), prepared from isapiole by 
Ginsberg (Abstr., 1888, 722), is probably identical with dinitrapione, 
and the compound (m. p. 137—138°) obtained by the authors from 
apiolaldehyde is probably a nitro-derivative of apiolaldehyde. 

F. S. K. 

Chlorination and Bromination of Aniline, Orthotolnidme, 
and Paratolnidine in presence of Excess of a Mineral Acid. 
By B/. Hafner (Ber.> 22, 2524—2541).—When chlorine is passed 
into an ice-cold solution of aniline in excess of 97 per cent, sul¬ 
phuric acid for about 18 hours, almost the whole of the aniline 
remains unchanged, only small quantities of parachloraniline being 
formed. Under the same conditions, but employing 65 per cent, sul¬ 
phuric acid, symmetrical trichloraniliue (m. p. 77°), traces of a com¬ 
pound melting at 63—64°, probably trichloi ©phenol (m. p. 67—68°), 
and considerable quantities of resinous products aie formed, but a 
large quantity of aniline remains unchanged. Chlorine acts energetic¬ 
ally on aniline in 40 per cent, ice-cold sulphuric acid solution; the 
principal product is trichloraniline, but trichlorophenol, resinous 
products, and traces of other compounds, probably chloraniline and 
dicbloraniline, are also formed. 

When chlorine is passed into an ice-cold solution of aniline in 
excess of very concentrated (40 per cent.) hydrochloric acid for about 
38 hours, most of the base is converted into parachloraniline and tri¬ 
chloraniline, but considerable quantities remain unchanged. Tri¬ 
chloraniline is also formed when chlorine mol.) is passed into a 
solution of aniline (1 mol.) in ice-cold, concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. In 30 per cent, ice-cold hydrochloric acid solution, chlorine 
acts on aniline much more readily; parachloraniline, dichloraniline, 
symmetrical trichloraniline, and other compounds, probably cbloro- 
derivatives of phenol, are formed, and none of the base remains 
unchanged. In 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid solution under the 
same conditions, trichloraniliue, chlorophenols, and large quantities of 
resmous products are formed. 

Bromine, even when added in large excess, has no appreciable 
action on aniline in 97 per cent, sulphuric acid solution; after four 
months’ time, only small quantities of symmetrical tribromaniline are 
formed. If a small quantity of iodine is mixed with the bromine, 
the formation of tribromaniline takes place rather more readily. In 
65 per cent, and in 40 per cent, ice-cold sulphuric acid solution, 
aniline is acted ou by excess of bromine, considerable quantities of tri- 
bromaniline being formed; in the latter case small quantities of a 
compound, probably tribromophenol, are also formed. When aniline 
is treated with excess of bromine in 40 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
solution, a reaction immediately takes place, and the whole of the 
base is converted into tribromaniline; in 20 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid solution, small quantities of tribromophenol are also formed. 

Aniline hydrobromide is completely converted into tribromaniline 
when treated with excess of bromine in a concentrated ice-cold solu¬ 
tion of potassium bromide; the yield of the pure product is 90 per 
cent, of the theoretical quantity. 

When chlorine is passed into an ice-cold 97 per cent, sulphuric acid 
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solution of paratoluidine for about 24 hours, metacliloroparatolaidine 
[Ale : Cl: N H 2 = 1:3:4] and larger quantities of orthochloropara- 
toluidine [Me : Cl: NH 2 =1:2:4] are obtained, but a consider¬ 
able quantity of the base remains unchanged. In 40 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution, the whole of the paratoluidine enters into 
reaction, yielding metachloroparatolnidine, metadichloroparatoluidine 
[Me : Cl 3 : NH 2 = 1 : 3 : 5 : 4], a crystalline compound, probably 
orthochloroparatoluidine, and oily prodncts, probably chlorinated de- 
livatives of cresol. 

When paratoluidine is treated with excess of bromine m 39 per 
cent, ice-cold hydrochloric acid solution, it is almost completely con- 
t tvted into metadihromoparatoluidine, melting at 73—74°, very small 
quantities of a bromocresol being also produced. Tn 65 per cent, 
sulphuric acid solution under the same conditions, large quantities of 
metadibromoparatoluidine are formed. 

When orthotoluidine is treated with excess of chlorine in 98 per 
cent, ice-cold sulphuric acid solution, it is partially converted into a 
chlorotoluidine; bromine under the same conditions has no appre¬ 
ciable action, even after eight days’ time. F. S. 3L 

Action of Nascent Nitrous Acid on various Amines and 
Phenols. By A. Dexinger (J.pr. Chem. [2], 40,296—302).—When 
•sodium nitrite (3 mols.) acts on an aqueous acid solution ot aniline, 
ortho- and para-nitrophenol and some resinous snbstauees are pro¬ 
duced, in quantities dependent on the concentration, acidity, and 
temperature. The quantity of orthonitrophenol produced i* greater, 
the more rapid the reaction, and the higher the temperature above 
<B° 5 it varies from 0 to 50 grams, whilst that of paranitrophenol varies 
from 0 to 33 grams per 100 grams of aniline. Air blown through the 
liquid diminishes the quantity of phenols produced, as also does the 
presence of oxidising or reducing substances. The nature of the acid 
lias no apparent effect. To obtain the best \ield, 10 grams of aniline, 
20e c. of sulphuric acid, and 80 c.c. of water are mixed and cooled to 
lo°; 300 grams of sodium nitrite in 100 c c. of water me then added, 
the solution heated in a water-bath and a large quantity of hot dilute 
sulphuric acid (1 : 1) immediately added. Alter the reaction, the 
ortho-compound is distilled over with steam, and the para-compound 
crystallised from the residue. Citric oxide alone appeals to be evolved 
during the reaction. 

If orthotoluidine (10 grams) be substitued for aniline in the above 
process, orthonitrocresol [Me : OH : N0 2 = 1:2:3] (5 to 6 grams)* 
melting at t>8—69, is obtained. By using a more dilute solution 
and allowing it to stand for 14 days at 15—20° pai anitroerosol 
[Me : OH z NO? =1:2: 5], melting at 96° is obtained. With 
paratoluidine (100 grains) only one nitrocrcsol (138 grains), melting 
at 33—34°, is obtainable. 

. B Y acting on diamidoparadipbenyl and diamidoparaditoly] respec¬ 
tively with sodium nitrite (6 mols.) in *the way described above 
dinitrodiphenol (m. p. 260°) and dinitrodicresol (m. p. 270°) are pro¬ 
duced respectively. 

The sulphate of diamidodicresol (Abstr., 1688, 8C8), obtained by 
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reducing the dinitrocresol, is sparingly soluble in water; by diazo- 
tising it and decomposing with hot sulphuric acid, tatrohydiovyditolyl 
is obtained as a pleasant-smelling oil, which is volatile with steam; 
its aqueous solution gives a ) ellowish-white precipitate with ferric 
chloride. 

With naphthylamine, the above treatment yields dinitronaphthol 
and a little nitronaphthol; when a-naphthylamine is treated with 
2 mols. more sodium nitrite than is necessary for diazotising, and 
distilled at once with steam, ^-nitro-a-naphthol (m.p. 128°) is ob¬ 
tained ; but if allowed to stand for 14 days at 10—15° *-nitro-»- 
naphtliol is formed. /{-naphthylamine yields «-nitro-(3-naphthol 
(m. p. 103°). 

Sulphanilic and orthotoluidinesulphonic acids yield by this treat¬ 
ment garnet-red crystals, which lose the sulphonie acid gronp when 
treated with super-lieated steam and yield mtrophenol and nitro- 
cresol respectively. Naphthionic acid yields nitronaphtholsnlphonic 
acid. 

Salicylic acid and its ethereal salts yield nitrosalicylic acid and its 
ethereal salts. 

A now substance is obtained when paraphenolsulphonic acid is 
treated with sodium nitrite and sulphuric acid; it is still under in¬ 
vestigation. A. Gr. B. 

Some Nitrated Diazoamido-eompounds. By S. Niemen- 
lOWSKi (Ber., 22, 2-562—2567).—When metauitituiiline is diazotised 
in the manner described by Sandineyer for paranitraniiine (Abstr., 
1885, 981) a resinous precipitate is formed the moment the sodram 
nitrite solution is added. This can be afterwards separated from the 
raetanitrobenzonitrile by steam distillation. It crystallises from amyl 
alcohol in lustrous, golden needles, which melt at 191—192 3 
with decomposition. It has the formula CuHgNsO*, and is identical 
with Griess’ metadiazoamidonitrohenzene (m. p. 195*5, Annalen, 
121, 272) and with Hallmann’s dinitroamidoazobenzene (m. p. 
175—176°, Ber. 7 9, 389). In older to determine the constitution of 
the compound, a quantity of it was prepared by HalImanil’s method; 
the substance prepared by this method when crystallised from amyl 
alcohol also gave the m. p. 195°. When the compound is heated 
with liydiochlorie acid (sp. gr. = 1*17) for 10 hours at 185°, meia- 
cliloronitrobenzene is formed. Amyl alcohol decomposes it at 185* 
with formation of metanitiuuiliue and nitrobenzene. These reactions 
and the behaviour of the substance towards aromatic amines and 
phenols, with which it yields dyes, show that the compound is diazo- 
amidonitiobenzene. Hallmami’s method (he. eit) is a very con-, 
venient one for the preparation of nitrated diazoamido-com- 
pounds. 

JDiazoam idonitrotoluene, CuH^NsO* (from metanitroparatoluidine), is 
prepared by treatingmetanitroparatoluidine (m. p. 114°, 30*4 grams), 
suspended in alcohol (250 grams) with nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*52, 
7*5 grams), and with a saturated solution of potassium nitrite 
(8*5 grams). It crystallises from amyl alcohol in dark reddish-brown 
branched needles, melts at 163°, dissolves very sparingly in alcohol* 
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more readily in ether and carbon bisulphide, and very easily in 
cold benzene, acetone, and chloroform. When heated with alcohol 
at 170°, it is decomposed into metanitroparatoluidine and metaniiro- 
tolnene. 

Diaznam idon ifrofoluene (from paranitro-orthotolnidine, m. p. 107°) 
crystallises from alcohol in long, bright yellow needles, melts at 212° 
with decomposition, and is readily soluble in acetone, benzene, and 
chloroform. N. H. M. 

Trinitrohydrazobenzene. By E. Fischer (Amialen, 253,1—5). 
—The author’s process for preparing trinifcrohydrazobenzene from 
picryl chloride andphenylhydrazine has been criticised by Willgerodt 
and Ferko (Abstr, 1888, 830). In reply, the author maintains that 
the process yields good results, if the necessary conditions are observed. 

W. C. W, 

Symmetrical Nitrophenylhydrazines of the Aromatic Series. 
By C. Willgerodt (J. pr. Chem. [2], 40, 2(54—270;.—Symmetrical 
picrylhydrazines are obtained by cohabating picryl chloride and the 
hydrochloride of the aromatic hydrazine (m molecular proportion) 
in alcohol at the ordinary temperature. Picrylphenylhydrazine, 
piertflorthotolylhi/draz*ne, ptcrijlparatobjhijdrazine, and picryl-tz-naph- 
thylhydrazine have been thus obtained. 

All these decompose before they melt, at temperatures dependent 
on their state of division; thus picrylphenylhydrazine in powder 
decomposes at 177°, whereas its crystals decompose at 181° (compare 
Abstr., 1888, 829). 

TLe author has studied the action of heat on the nitrophenyl- 
hydrazines in presence of various liquids and finds that the decom¬ 
positions which occur may be classified as follows :—(1.) The liquid 
does not decompose the nitrohydrazinejoer se; in this case the hydrazine 
hydrogen reduces the nitro-group to a nitroso-group; such liquids 
are water, dilute hydrochloric acid, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. 
(2.) The liquid is an oxidising agent; the nitrohydrazine is oxidised 
to a nitroazo-compound. (3.) The liquid decomposes the nitro- 
liydrazine altogether, (4.) The liquid acts as a reducing agent, such 
liquids being ethyl and methyl alcohols, formic acid, and acetone ; the 
first two and acetone convert picrylhydrazine into dinitrosonitroazo- 
beuzene, melting at 219—220° ; formic acid converts it into a mixture 
of two substances, melting at 225° and 233°. (5.) The liquid is an 
organic base; in this case the nitrohydrazine is first converted into 
nitro-niti oso-azo-compounds, and these into poly azo-corn pounds. 

The paper concludes with a reply to Freund (Abstr., 1889, 977) win. 
criticises the author’s and Ferko’s former work (Abstr., 1888, 829). 

A. G. B. 

r ^henylhydr&zone. By E. Fischer and F. Ach (,Amwlen , 253, 

—6a) .—AcetmiPAlinitrophenylhydrazune, C 9 H 10 N 4 O 4 , is prepared by 
slowly adding acetonephenylhydrazone (12 grams) to strong, colour¬ 
less nitnc acid (25 grams) surrounded by a freezing mixture: this 
solution is allowed to drop into 100 grams of well-cooled fuming 
nitric acid and the mixture is poured, into ice water; the product is 
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extracted with, srrall quantities of ether and the residue purified by 
recrystallisation from alcohol. It melts at 127° (uncorr.), is soluble 
in benzene, chloroform, ether, and in hot alcohol, and is quickly 
decomposed by hot alkaline solutions, but less readily by acids. 
Phenylhydrazonelevulinic anhydride is converted into the paranitro- 

derivative, N 02 'C 6 H 4 *N<^qq.^^]>CH s . by fuming nitric acid. This 

substance crystallises in flat needles of a yellow colour, is soluble in 
hot alcohol, benzene, and glacial acetic acid, and melts at 118—119°. 
The alcoholic solution is converted into paraphenylenediamine 
by reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid. Warm alcoholic potas¬ 
sium hydroxide or warm concentrated hydrochloric acid converts 
the anhydride into paranitrophenylhydi azonelevulinic acid, 
N 02 , C 6 H 4 *NH , NICMe‘C 2 H 4 *C 00 H. This acid forms orange-coloured 
needles soluble in acetone and hot alcohol; it also dissolves in 
alkalis, forming intense deep-red solutions. It darkens at 190° and 
melts with decomposition at 200°. The ethyl salt melts at 156—157° 
with slight decomposition. It crystallises in needles and dissolves 
freely in hot alcohol, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. 

The hydrazones of acetone and of acetaldehyde, propaldehyde, and 
cenanthaldehyde are decomposed by gently warming with pyruvic 
acid; acetone or aldehyde is liberated and phenylhydrazonepyruvic 
acid is produced. The ketones and 7 -ketonic acids behave in the 
same way. 

Paranitroph enyViyd razcm epyruvic acid , 1ST O/CeH^NH-NICMe-COOH, 
is precipitated when pyruvic acid is added to a hot dilute solution of 
nitrophenylhydrazonelevulinic acid in hydrochloric acid. The acid 
is soluble in acetone and in warm alcohol, and is decomposed by heat. 

w. c. w. 

Amidoximes and Azoximes. By F. Tiemanx (Her., 22, 2391 — 
2395; compare Abst., 1886, 875).—The conversion of nitriles into 
amidoximes by the action of hydroxylamine may be considered to be 
a general reaction, as hitherto it has been found to apply to all cases, 
except that of nitriles such as pentamethylbeuzonitrile, which ca*nnot 
be, or are only with difficulty, converted into the corresponding 
acid by the usual reagents. As a rule, the formation of the amid- 
oxime takes place much more slowly with nitriles of high molecular 
weight and rich in carbon, and the acid character of the product is 
less marked. 

The amidoximes combine readily with hydrogen cyanate, phenyl- 
carbiniide, and phenylihiocarbimide, yielding uramidoximes, phenyl- 
uramidoximes, and phenylthinramidoximes. The ethyl-derivatives 
of the amidoximes also combine with phenylthiocarbimide and with 
phenylcarbimide. F. S. K. 

Phenylallenylamidoxime-derivatives. By H. Wolff (Ber., 
22, 2395—2401 ; compare Abstr., 1886, 798).— Phenylallemjlethoxime 
nitrite, CHPhlCH-CCN’OEtyO'NO, separates in colourless needles 
when a solution of phenylallenylamidethoxime (1 mol.) in dilute 
sulphuric acid is treated with sodium nitrite (2 mols.) in the cold. 
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It turns yellow after a short time and is very unstable, exploding 
slightly when treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, or when 
heated quickly. It melts at 61°, is readily soluble in alcohol, chloro¬ 
form, benzene, and ether, but only sparingly in light petroleum, and 
almost insoluble in water. It can be crystallised fiom alcohol at 
temperatures below 55°, but slight decomposition occurs. It is 
decomposed bv acids or alkalis, yielding cinnamic acid. The chloride, 
CHPlilCH*CCKN-OEt, separates as a yellowish oil when the amid- 
ethoxime is dissolved in excess of hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
treated with sodium nitrite. It is soluble in ether, alcohol, benzene, 
and chloroform, but only sparingly soluble in light petroleum and 
carbon bisulphide, and almost insoluble in water; it is not decom¬ 
posed when warmed for a short time with acids or bases. 

PhenyldHi umopi opt nylethoxime chloride , CHBrPh*GHBr*CClIlT*OEt, 
prepared by warming the chloride with a slight excess of bromine, is 
a solid compound readily soluble in ether, benzene, and chloroform, 
but only sparingly in light petroleum, and insoluble in water. 

Pltenylallenylphenylitramidetlioxitne, 

CHPh:CH-C^OEt)-NH-CO-NHPh, 

obtained by treating phenylallenylamidethoxime with phenylcarb- 
imide, crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 
155—156°, and is readily soluble in alcohol,'ether, benzene, and 
chlorofoim, but only sparingly in light peti oleum, hot water, and 
hydrochloric acid, and insoluble in potash and cold water. 

Phenylullen ylphenyl u ra midox ime , 

CHPh:GH-C(NOH)*3STH-CO-]SrHPh, 

prepared in like manner from phenylallenylamidoxime, crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 158—150°, and is 
readily soluble in ether, but only moderately so in benzene and 
chloroform, sparingly in light petroleum, and insoluble in cold 
water; it is only very sparingly soluble in acids and alkalis. 

Phtnylollenyluramhhxim e, CHPhICH*C(N0H)*NH*C0*NH 3 , sepa¬ 
rates in colourless needles when an aqueous solution of phcnylallenyl- 
amidoxime hydrochloride is treated with potassium cyanate; it melts 
at 158—159°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only 
moderately in benzene and chloroform, and sparingly in light petro¬ 
leum and cold water. It forms salts with acids, and dissolves 
unchanged in alkalis, but when treated with concentrated acids or 
alkalis at the ordinary temperature, it is reconverted into the amid- 
oxime. The platiuochloride, (CioHulS"<Ch) 2 ,H..Pt03 6j is crystalline. 

Ethyl plten ylaUmyla m id ox itneca rhoxy la te 9 

CHPhICH-CCNHoJIN-O-COOEt, 

is obtained, together with the hydrochloride of the amidoxime, when 
phenylallenylamidoxime (2 mols.) is treated with ethyl ohlorocarb- 
onate (1 mol.) in benzene solution. It is a crystalline, unstable 
compound, melts at 101°, and is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, 
chloroform, and benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum, and 
insoluble in- water. 
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Phenylallenylcarbonyliniidoxime, CHPh'.CH* C<jf H . co >» is formed 

when the preceding compound is warmed with alkalis, or heated 
above its melting point. It crystallises from dilute alcohol in slender 
needles, melts at 199—200°, and is readily soluble m alcohol, ether, 
benzene, and chloroform, but only sparingly in light petroleum, and is 
insoluble in cold water. It has an acid reaction, and. in neutral solu¬ 
tions of the ammoninm-derivative, silver nitrate produces a white, 
and copper sulphate a green precipitate. If. S. K. 

Substituted Amidoximes. By H. Muller (Btr., 22, 2401— 
2412; compare Abstr., 1F86, 875).—Benzenylphenj learbonylimid- 
oxime, melting at 166—167°, is foimed, together with benzylanil- 
idoxime hydrochloride, when benzenylanilidoxime is treated with 
carbonyl chloride in benzene solution. 

Benzenylanilidoxime combines with chloral in the cold, forming a 
colourless, fiocculent compound, NHPh*CPhINOH,OjChOH, which 
melts at 128—130°, is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
and benzene, and is decomposed by concentrated acids and boiling 
water. 

JSihylbenzamvle , COPhrNHEt, prepared by gradnally adding 
benzoic chloride to an ethereal solution of ethylamine in the cold, 
separates ftom ether in large crystals, melts at 69—70 u , and is soluble 
in water, benzene, chloroform, and alcohol, but only sparingly in 
light petroleum; it is moderately easily soluble in hydrochloric add, 
but insoluble in soda. 

Bensoparatoluulide , COPlrNH‘CeB 4 Me, prepared from benzoic 
chloride and toluidine in like manner, crystallises in plates, and 
melts at 157—158°. 

Thiobenzoparatoluidide, CSPh-NH-CsH^Me, is best prepared by 
warming the preceding compound with phosphorus pentasulphide; 
it crystallises from dilute alcohol in long yellow needles, melts at 
128—129°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
benzene, light petroleum, and soda, but insoluble in water. 

Benzenylpu i atohiiduri me, BOHICPh*NH*C(,HiMe, prepared by 
heating thiobeuzofcoluidine witli hydroxylamine hydrochloride and 
sodium carbonate in dilute alcoholic solution, crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in long, colourless needle??, melts at 176°, and is readily 
soluble in ether, chloroform, benzene, acids, and alkalis, but only 
moderately so in hot water. The hydrochloride , C w HuN s O,HCl, 
crystallises in colourless needles, and is sparingly soluble in water. 

Beiizetoylparatoluylcarbonylim idoxime, CbHiMe-^^Q^BO, pi e- 

pared by treating benzenyltoluidoxime with ethyl chlorocarbonate in 
chloroform solution, crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellowish 
needles, melts at 163°, and is readily soluble in ether, chloroform, 
benzene, and light petroleum, but insoluble in water, acids, and 
alkalis 

Ethenylanilidoxime, BOHrCMe’BHPh (m.p. 120—121°), is obtained 
when thiacet&nilide is boiled with an alcoholic solution of hydroxyl¬ 
amine hydrochloride and .sodium carbonate. The Jiydiachloride, 
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CflHifJSaO,HCl, crystallises in colourless needles. The platinochloride, 
( C 8 HinN,O) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 05 crystallises in slender, yellow needles. The 
benzoyl -derivative, NOBz’.CMe*NHPh, crystallises from dilate alcohol 
in colourless needles, melts at 110 °, and is soluble in benzene, chloro¬ 
form, and ether, but insoluble in water and light petroleum. 

Methenylanilidoxime , NOHICH'NHPh, prepared in like manner, 
crystallises from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 116°, and is moderately easily soluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene, but almost insoluble in light 
petroleum. The hydrochloride , C 7 H h N 2 0,HCl, crystallises in needles. 
The platinochloride , (C 7 H H N 2 0 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCla : crystallises in yellowish 
needles. The benzoyl derivative, NO Bz.’CH-NHPh, crystallises in 
colourless needles, melts at 144—145°, and is moderately easily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene, but almost in¬ 
soluble in water and light petroleum. F. S. K. 

Action of Acetaldehyde and of Ethyl Acetoacetate on 
Benzenylamidoxime. By F. Tiemaxn (Ber., 22, 2412—2417,).— 

NO 

Ethylidenebenzenylamidoarim e, CPh^-^-^>CHMe, separates in rhorn* 

prisms, when an aqueous solution of acetaldehyde (1 mol.) and benz- 
euylamidoxime (l mol.) is kept for some time in a warm place. It 
melts at 82°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, acetone, and 
benzene, bnt only sparingly in hot, and insoluble in cold water; it is 
decomposed when heated with acids. The hydrochloride , CqH 10 N 2 O,HCI, 
prepared by passing hydrogen chloride into au ethereal solution of 
the base, is crystalline. The platinochloride, (CgHioNgO^HJPtOlfi, is 
an orange-yellow compound, soluble in alcohol and decomposed by 
water. The base is converted into benzenylethenylazoxime by potas¬ 
sium permanganate in cold, dilute sulphuric acid solution. 

Ben zenyl acetoet h e ny 1 azox ime, CPh<3°>0 *CH 2 Ac, prepared by 

heating benzenylamidoxime with ethyl acetoacetate, crystallises from 
boiling water in short, yellowish prisms, melts at 8 t>°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and acetone, bat only sparingly in 
light petroleum and boiling water; it dissolves freely in alkalis, but 
is insoluble in acids. When boiled with alkalis, it is decomposed into 
benzenylethenylazoxime and acetic acid. The oxime, OuHuNjOj, 
crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 80 °, and is 
soluble in ether, benzene, and hot water, but almost insoluble in light 
petroleum and cold water. It is a feeble acid, and reduces FehliJig’s 
solution on warming. The hydra zone, C 17 H ie N 40 , prepared by heating 
the ketone with phenylhydrazine, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
} ellowish needles, melts at 126°, and is insoluble in water and light 
petroleum, but readily soluble iu alcohol, ether, benzene, and acetone. 

F. S. K. 

Paranitrobenzenylamidoxime and Paramethylorthonitro. 
benzenylamidoxime. By J. Weise (Ber., 22, 2418—2482).— 
Paranitrobenzenylamidoxime, N 0/C 6 H 4 *C (NH 2 ) IN OH, is obtained, 
together with paranitrobenzamide (m.p. 197°), when paranitrohenzo- 
^ nitrile, prepared from paranitraniline by Sandmeyer’s method, is 
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digested with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and sodium carbonate in 
aqueous solution. It crystallises in yellow needles, melts at 169°, 
distils without decomposition, and gives all the reactions of amid- 
oximes; it is moderately easily soluble in alcohol and hot water, but 
rather spaiingly in benzene, ether, and chloroform, and insoluble in 
light petroleum. The hydrochloride , CvH^O^HCl, crystallises from 
water in colourless, hygroscopic needles, melts at 185° with decompo¬ 
sition, and is soluble in alcohol, bat is reprecipitated on adding ether. 
The ethyl- derivative, NOa’CeH^^NH^IN'OEt, is obt lined by 
treating the amidoxime with sodium ethoxide and digesting the 
resulting deep-red solution with ethyl iodide; it is best obtained in a 
pure state by decomposing the hydrochloride with dilute soda. It 
forms large, yellow, prismatic crystals, melts at 59—C0°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only moderately so in benzene, 
and sparingly in light petroleum and hot water. The hydrochloride 
separates from alcoholic ether in colourless crystals. 

ISfO 

Paranitrobenzenyleihenylazoxime, £^>CMe, prepared 

by dissolving the amidoxime in acetic anhydride, crystallises in 
colourless plates, melts at 144°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, but only very sparingly in hot water. The corre¬ 
sponding benzenyl- compound, NOi’CbHi’O-^^^-CPh, prepared by 

warming the amidoxime with benzoic chloride, crystallises from 
alcohol in small, colourless needles, melts at 198°, and sublimes with¬ 
out decomposition when heated slowly, but explodes when heated 
quickly. It is insoluble in light petroleum, and only moderately 
soluble in alcohol, but readily in ether, benzene, and glacial acetic 
acid. 

Ethyl paranitrobmzenylamidoximecarboxylate, 

]sro 2 -o a H 4 *c(hrH 2 ):NO*cooEt, 

is formed when the amidoxime is treated with ethyl chlorocarbonate 
in cold chloroform solution. It crystallises from cold, dilute alcohol 
in small needles, melts at 169°, and is moderately easily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, but only very sparingly in 
water, and insoluble in light petroleum. 

ParanitrobenzenyIcarbonylimidc xime, NO s *Cell/C> C 0, is ob¬ 
tained when the preceding compound is boiled with alkalis or heated 
alone; it separates from alcohol in small, yellow needles, melts at 
286°, and is insoluble in light petroleum, and only very sparingly 
soluble in hot water, but more readily in alcohol, ether, and benzene. 
It is a very stable compound, and dissolves freely in alkalis ; in a 
neutral solution, copper sulphate produces a green precipitate. 

Garbonyldi-paramtrobenzemjlam vloxim e, 

CO[NO:0(NH 2 )-0 e H 4 *irO 8 ]a, 

prepared by treating the amidoxime with carbonyl chloride in 
benzene solution at the ordinary temperature, crystallises in small, 
yellowish needles, melts at 232°, and is very readily soluble in alcohol, 
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and moderately so in hot water, but more sparingly in benzene and 
ether, and insoluble in light petroleum; it is converted into p irauitro- 
benzenylcarbonylamidoxime when warmed with alkalis. 

Ethylid*n*para, litrobenzenylamidrritn% CHMe, 

separates in dark yellow crystals when an aqueous solution of the 
amidoxime is treated with a slight excess of acetaldehyde and kept 
for some days; it crystallises in needles, melts at 153°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, but only sparingly 
in hot water, and insoluble in light petroleum. It is not acted on by 
dilute acids or alkalis in the cold, bnt oxidising agents convert it 
quantitatively into the azoxime. It is decomposed into its con¬ 
stituents when warmed with dilate hydrochloric acid. A yellow, 
flocculenl compound separates from the solutiou when etliylidene- 
paramtrobenzenylamidoxime is treated with warm dilute soda. This 
substance melts at is very stable, and is insoluble, or only very 
sparingly soluble in m^st ordinarv solvents. It dissolves unchanged 
in concentrated sulphuric acid, and is not acted on by reducing or 
oxidising agents, or when heated at 150° with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid; it is decomposed by fuming nitric acid, yielding a 
neutral compound which melts at about 180°, and seems to be a 
dinitroethenylazoxime. 

Ghterethylideneparanitrobensenylamidoxime , 

NO/OA-0<5h> CH ' CH * C1 > 

is formed when the amidoxime is boiled with dichlorethyl ether in 
aqueous solutions. It crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellow plates, 
melts at 176°, and is very readily soluble in alcohol, but only mode¬ 
rately easily in benzene, ether, and water, and insoluble in light 
petroleum. It resembles the preceding compound in its chemical 
behaviour, and yields a complex condensation-product when warmed 
with alkalis. 

Ethylparanitrobenzenylosrime nitrile. N0 2 *C 6 H 4 *C(N0Et)*0\N"0, pre¬ 
pared by treating the amidoxime with sodium nitrite in cold, dilute 
sulphuric acid solution, is a yellow, very unstable, flocculout com¬ 
pound melting at 55° with explosive violence; it is soluble in alcohol 
and ether, but insoluble in water. It decomposes slowly at the 
ordinary temperature with evolution of oxides of nitrogen, and 
explodes when heated with water or when treated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

PamnitrobeiMenylacstoetheiiyliLzoxime , 

is formed when the amidoxime is digested with ethyl acetoacetato. 
It crystallises from dilute alcohol in golden plates, melts at 140°, and 
is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only moderately so in 
benzene, very sparingly in water, and insoluble in light petroleum. 
When heated with alkalis, it is quickly decomposed into acetic acid 
and nitrobenzenyletbenylazoxime. 

Paramidobenzenylamidoxime , NH/C^ 4 ‘C(NH 3 )INOH, prepared by 
reducing the nitro-co rnpound with stanuous chloride and hydrochloric 
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acid and decomposing the resulting salt with sodium carbonate, crys¬ 
tallises in yellow plates, turns brown at 100°, and melts at 174° with 
decomposition. It is very readily soluble in alcohol, but only mode¬ 
rately easily in benzene and ether, sparingly in li>t water and in¬ 
soluble in light petroleum; it gives the reactions of amidoximes, and 
dissolves freely in alkalis. 

Paramethylorthonitrobenzonitrile, [OX : N0 3 : Me = 1:2:4], pre¬ 
pared from metanitroparatoluidine by Sandmeyer’s method, crystal¬ 
lises from water in long yellowish needles, melts at 99°, distils without 
decomposition, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and 
chloroform, but only sparingly in hot watei, and almost insoluble in 
light petroleum. 

"paramrfhylorthonitrobenzenylamidozimeilSOsQellsMe'GQXKoyjNO'H, 
is obtained by digesting methylnitrobenzonifcrile with hydroxylamine 
in alcoholic solution, and is best prepared in a pure state by decom¬ 
posing the copper-derivative with hydrogen sulphide. It crystallises 
in long, yellow needles, melts at 161°, and shows the properties of an 
amidoxime; it is moderately easily sol able in alcohol and hot water, 
but only sparingly in benzene, ether, and chloroform, and is insoluble 
in light petroleum. The hydrochloride , is a colourless, 

crystalline compound, soluble in alcohol, but reprecipitated on adding 
ether. 

Parametliylirthonitrobenzamide , [COISFIL : N0 2 : Me = 1 : 2 : 4], is 
formed in the preparation of the preceding compouud. It crystallises 
from water in long, yellow needles, melts at 152°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but almost insoluble in light 
petroleum; it is converted into the corresponding acid when boiled 
with alkalis. 

Parainethylorthamidoberisenijlcirmdoxime, 

NHrO B H3Me-C(ra 2 ):NOH, 

is produced iu sunll quantities when methylnitrobenzenylamidoxime 
is reduced with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid. It is a 
brown, flocculent compound, melts at about 16(5°, and gives the reac¬ 
tions of amidoximes. The hydrochloride is a colourless, crystalline, 
hygroscopic compound soluble in alcohol, but repreeipitated ou adding 
ether. F. S. K. 

Para- and Ortho homobenaenylamidoxime and their De¬ 
rivatives. By L. H. Schubart (Per., 22, 2433—2440; compare 
Abstr., 1886, 797).— Parahomobenzenylethenylazoxime, 

C,H«Me-C<^>CMe, 

prepared by boiling the amidoxime with acetic anhydride, crystallises 
in colourless prisms, melts at 80°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and benzene, but insoluble in acids and alkalis. 

Parahomobenzenylethoxime chloride , Ce^Me’COKNOEb, obtained by 
treating the amidethoxime with hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite, 
is a’yellow oil, boils at about 200°, and is soluble in alooliol and 
ether. The corresponding bromide, prepared in like mann3r, is a 
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heavy, brown oil; it decomposes at 155°, and is readily soluble in 
ether, chloroform, and benzene. 

Parahomobenzenylpropenylasoxime - carboxylic acid, 

C^4Me-C<5§>C-C s H 4 -COOH, 

is formed when the benzenylamidoxime is melted with succinic an¬ 
hydride. It crystallises from boiling water in colourless needles, 
melts at 138*5°* and is soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene. _ _ 

Pardkomobenzenyluramidoxime, C 6 H 4 Me* C (NOH) *NH*C 0 *NH 2j pre¬ 
pared by treating the hydrochloride of the amidoxime with potassium 
cyanate in aqueous solution, crystallises in colourless needles, melts 
at 17t>°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but only 
sparingly in water. The thiouramidoxime, 

C<f^Me*C(NOH) •NH*CS*NHPh, 

prepared by treating the amidoxime with phenylthioearbimide, crys¬ 
tallises from hot water in colourless needles, melts at 190°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but more sparingly in chloroform 
and benzene. 

Parahomobenzevylphenyluramidoxime, 

C fi H 4 Me-C(KOH)*lSrH-CO-NHPh, 

prepared from phenylcarbimide in like manner, separates from dilute 
alcohol in colourless crystals, melts at 155°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and hot water. 

Ethyl paraJiomobeuzaiylam idoximecarboxylafe, 

OeH^e-CCN^INO-COOEt, 

is obtained by treating the amidoxime with ethyl chlorocarbonate in 
chloroform solution; it crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless 
needles, melts at 130°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloro¬ 
form, and benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum and water, 

NO 

Parahomobenzenylcarbonylimidozime, C 6 H 4 Me # C<^^g]>CO, crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in colourless needles, melts at 220°, and is soluble 
in ether, alcohol, and alkalis. 

NO 

DipamJiOTnobenzenylazoxime , C 6 H 4 Me*C<; ^>C*CeHjMe, is formed 

when the amidoxime is heated with glacial acetic acid. It crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in long, colourless needles, melts at 135°, and is 
insoluble in water, but readily soluble in ether, benzene, chloroform, 
and light petroleum. 

EtltyHdeneparaht>mobenzenylamidoxime, OsHJMe* > CHMe, 

melts at 127*5°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, 
but only sparingly in hot water. 

Parahomabemenyhcetoefkenyhzoxime, C 6 HJtfe-C<^!>C'CH s Ae, 
pared by treating the amidoxime with ethyl aeetoacetate, crystallises 
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from boiling water in colourless needles, melts at 97°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. 

OrthoJiomobenzeny lamidoxime, C 6 H 4 Me‘C (NET 2 )-NOH, obtained 
from homobenzonitrile (b. p. 195°), crystallises from hot water in 
yellowish needles, melts at 149*5°, is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and benzene, and shows the characteristic reactions of amidoximes. 

The e<%7-derivative, CioH u N 3 0, forms colourless prismatic crystals, 
melts at 140°, and is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and benzene. 
The benzoyl- derivative, Ci 5 HuN 2 02 , crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
needles melting at 145°. 

NO 

OrtliohoiMbenzenylbensenylazomme , CgH^Me-C^^ j^>CPh, prepared 

%by dissolving the benzoyl-derivative (see above) in cold, concentrated 
sulphuric acid, crystallises in long, colourless needles, melts at 80°, 
and is insoluble in acids, alkalis, and cold water, but readily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform. F. S. K. 

Action of Carbon Bisulphide on the Potassium Compound 
of Parahomobenzenylamidoxime. By L. H. Sohubart (Ber., 22, 
2441—2442).—A compound CsH^NaSa is formed when parahomo- 
benzeny lamidoxime (1 mol.) is dissolved in alcoholic potash and the 
solution boiled for about three hours with carbon bisulphide (1 mol.). 
It crystallises from alcohol in yellow needles, melts at 165°, and is 
soluble in ether, chloroform, benzene, and alkalis. 

The compound C fi H 6 N s S s can be obtained from benzenylamidoxime 
in like manner. It crystallises from alcohol in yellow prisms, and 
melts at 160°, F. S. K. 

Xylenylamidoxime and its Derivatives. By EL Oppenheimer 
(Ber., 22, 2442—-2449).—Xylylonitrile [CN : Me 2 = 1:2:4], pre¬ 
pared from metaxyliaine by Sandmeyer’s method, separates from 
cold dilute alcohol in long, colourless crystals, melts at 23—24°, is 
volatile with steam, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether 
(compare Gasiorowski and Merz, Abstr., 1885, 772). 

Xylenylamidoxime, CeH^MtvCfNHo) INOH, is obtained when the 
preceding compound is heated with hydroxylamine for 5 to 6 hours 
at 80—85°. It crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 178°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and hot water, but only 
spaiingly in cold water; it gives all the characteristic reactions of 
amidoximes. The Ay 7-derivative, 0 u Hi«N 2 0, crystallises in colourless 
needles, melts at 172°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, benzene, and hot water, but only sparingly in cold water. 
The hewzoyZ-derivative, CwHieNiO*, separates from dilute alcohol in 
colourless crystals, melts at 158°, and is only sparingly soluble in 
water and light petroleum, hut readily in alcohol, ether, and chloro¬ 
form. 

Xylenylbenzenylaxoxime, O^Me.-C^^OPk, prepared by heat¬ 
ing the benzoyl-derivative described above, crystallises in yellowish 
scales, melts at 98°, sublimes readily, and is volatile with steam; it is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene. 

VOX.. IiVlIT. 


6 
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AcetyhylenyUmidoxime, CeHsMes'CfNEQiNOAc, obtained by 
treating the amidoxime with, acetic chloride in ethereal solution, 
crystallises from cold alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 189°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol and chloroform, but only sparingly 
in ether. The corresponding ethenylazoxime , CnH^NaO, is prepared 
by heating the amidoxime with acetic anhydride and distilling the 
product with steam; it separates from alcohol or ether in crystals 
and melts at 89°. 

Xylenylazoximepropenyl-a>-carboxylic add, 

C 6 H 3 Me 2 -C<^2>C-G ;! H 4 -COOH, 

prepared by fusing the amidoxime with succinic anhydride, crys¬ 
tallines in long, colourless needles, melts at 112°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform; it forms crystal¬ 
line salts with bases. 

Ethyl xylenylamidoximecarboxylate , CsHsMe*C(NH 2 )INO’COOEt, is 
obtained by treating the amidoxime with ethyl chlorocarbonate in 
chloroform solution. It crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless 
needles, melts at 142°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform, but only sparingly in light petroleum; it has foeble 
basic properties. 

NO 

Xylenylcarbonylamidoxirne , CcHaMea’C^^-g-^CO, prepared by 

heating the preceding compound, crystallises from hot water in 
needles, melts at 182°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether; it 
has acid properties. 

The compound CaHjoNaOjCCls’COHis formed by the direct combin¬ 
ation of its constituents; it separates from a mixture of benzene and 
light petroleum in crystals, melts at 112°, and dissolves unchanged in 
alcohol and ether, but is decomposed by water and by dilute acids. 

Xylenyluramidoxime, C 6 HsMe2*C(NOH) -NH'CO-N H 2 , separates in 
colourless crystals when the hydrochloride of the amidoxime is 
treated with potassium cyanate in ethereal solution. It molts at 
155% is Teadily soluble in ether, alcohol, benzene, and light petroleum, 
but onlv sparingly in water; it combines with acids and also, but 
less readily, with bases. The p/iew^/-derivative, 

C 6 H 3 M:e 8 .C(NOH)*NH-CO-NHPh, 

crystallises from alcohol in light yellow scales, melts at 138% and is 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, hot water, and acids. 

Xylen ylph enylthiuramidoxi me, C f( H a Me 2 ‘C(NOH)-NH*CS*NHPb, 
separates from dilute alcohol in light yellow crystals, melts at 150% 
and is soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, acids, and boiling water, 
but almost insoluble in alkalis. p. g. J£ ( 9 

Action of Sulphuric Acid and Selenic Acid on Aromatic 
Compounds. By Istratl (Bull Soc. Chim. [3], 1, 480—481),— 
Finding that the prolonged action of sulphuric acid on benzene pro¬ 
duced a sulpbonic acid, sulphobenzide, and a francem, the author 
heated selenic acid, sp, gi\ 1*4 (100 grams), with pure benzene (50 c.c.) 
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for 32 hours at 80°; neither selenobenziue nor a francein was produced, 
but after neutralisation, of the acid by barium carbonate, a small 
quantity of a crystalline organic compound, which the author believes 
to be phenyl selenide (comp. Abstr., 1889,41), was extracted from the 
barium salt by hot water. Pentachlorobenzene similarly treated gave 
a corresponding result. T. Gr. N. 

New Data relating to Franceins. By Istrati (Bull Soc . Cldm. 
[3], 1, 481—487; compare Abstr., 1888, 591).—When sulphuric acid 
is heated with halogen-derivatives of benzene, it causes the migration of 
halogen-atoms, and this determines the formation from the initial com¬ 
pound of franceins whose chlorine values differ. Thus from 1:2:4- 
trichlorobenzene, three franceins resulting from the oxidation of di-, 
tri-, and tetra-chlorobenzenesulphonic acids are produced, and these 
are accompanied by a small quantity of 1:2:4: 5-tetrachloro- 
benzene. From 1:2:4: 5-tetrachlorobenzene, a francein is ob¬ 
tained which is separable into five franceins of varying solubilities 
and compositions. Numerous analyses are given. T. Gr. N. 

Francein from 1:2:4: Trichlorobenzene. By Istbati (Bull 
Soc . Ghim. [3], 1, 488—192).—From comparative experiments which 
he has made as to the formation of franceins from 1:2: 4-tri¬ 
chlorobenzene, the author finds that the yield of francein is de¬ 
pendent on the temperature, and varies inversely as the amount of 
sulphonic acid remaining in the mixture at the close of the operation. 

T. G. N. 

Action of Heat on a Mixture of Sulphuric Acid and Sul¬ 
phonic Derivatives. By Istbati (Bull Soc . Ghim. [3], 1, 492— 
496).—From experimental observations, the author concludes that 
when a mixture of excess of snlphuric acid and a sulphonic acid or 
a sulphonate is heated, regeneration of hydrocarbons with formation 
of water and of pyrosulphuric acid respectively occur, while sulpho- 
benzide is formed as a condensation-product, and a decomposition 
of the sulphonic acid into sulphurous anhydride, hydrocarbon, and 
oxygen determines the formation of a francein by the oxidation of 
unaltered sulphonic acid. T. Gr. N. 

a-Ketoaldehydes. By H. Muller and H. v. Pechmann (Per., 22, 
2556—2561).—Benzoylformaldehyde (phenylglyoxal), COPhCOH 
(Abstr., 1888, 146), is prepared by dissolving nitrosoacetophonone 
(30 grams) in a 35 per cent, solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite 
(120 grams) contained in a litre fla^k. When cold, the whole solidifies 
to a yellowish crystalline mass, and is then stirred with alcohol and 
glacial acetic acid (1 c.c.), and after some time filtered by suction. The 
product (30 or 40 grams at a time) is boiled with 11 parts of 17 per 
cent, sulphuric acid in a flask fitted with an upright condenser until one 
qnarter of the liquid is boiled off. On cooling, crystals of phenylglyoxal 
hydrate separate and are purified by crystallisation from boiling water. 
It dissolves in about 35 parts of water at 20°. When heated with 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*4), benzoylformic acid is formed. When an 
aqueous solution is treated with phenylbydrazine dissolved in dilute 
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acid, thea-hjdrascme, NHPh’K‘CPh*COH, separates as a brown, crystal¬ 
line precipitate which, may be obtained from alcohol in yellow plates, 
melts at 142—143°, and is readily soluble in most solvents. The osazone, 
C 2 i>Hi b N' 4 , is obtained by heating phenylglyoxal with phenylhydrazine 
acetate (2 mols.) or, more conveniently, from nitrosoacetophenone 
and an excess of phenylhydrazine; it is identical with Laubmann’s 
compound from benzoyl carbinol and phenylhydrazine (Abstr., 1888, 
36<5). When the aldehyde is dissolved in aqueous soda and boiled for 
a few minutes, sodium mandelate is formed. It is probable that in 
the formation of mandelic acid from benzovlcavbinol (Breuer and 
Zincke, Abstr., 1880, 645) and from acetophenone dibromide (Engler 
and Wohrle, Abstr., 1887, 948) benzoylformaldehyde is formed as 
intermediate product (compare Zincke, Annalen, 216, 315). 

When phenylglyoxal is treated with ammonia, a compound of the 
formula OuHnNjO or C 23 K 17 tT li O is obtained. This crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in yellowish-white, lustrous plates, melting at 
192—193°, and can be distilled; it is soluble in alkalis, and is not 
changed by sulphuric acid. 

Phenylglyoxal reacts with hydroxylamine, yielding the compound 
CisHuNiOs. The latter melts at 219°, dissolves in alkalis, and is pre¬ 
cipitated by acids as a white powder which becomes yellow when 
exposed to light. 

Nitrosomethyl paratoh/l ketone, CsHJMe’CO'CHlITOH, prepared by 
Claisen’s method, crystallises from benzene in colourless needles 
melting at 100°. 

Paratohjlglyoxal hydrate , CeHiMe'CO^OHCOH)^ is prepared from 
the above compound in a manner similar to phenylglyoxal. It crys¬ 
tallises from water in white, matted needles, softens at 95°, melts at 
100 —102°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but 
less soluble in water and light petroleum. When shaken with benzene 
containing thiophen, and sulphnric acid, the latter becomes green. 
The aldehyde behaves towards alkalis like the phenyl-compound, is 
oxidised by nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*4) to toiuylforraic acid and by per¬ 
manganate to paratoluylic acid (m. p. 180°). The osazone , C^H^, 
obtained by heating a solution of the aldehyde with an excess of 
phenylhydrazine acetate for 30 minutes on a water-bath, crystallises 
in yellow needles melting at 145°. 

Naphthyl methyl ketone , C 12 H 10 0, melts at 51—52% boils at 
300-—301% and when oxidised yields ^-naphthoic acid. It is not 
identical with the compound obtained by Claus and Feiss (Abstr., 

1887, 271), but possibly is with Pampel and Schmidt’s (Abstr., 1887* 

252) compound. ^T. H. M. * 

Isomeric Binitroparatoluic Acids. By B. Rozanski (Ber. t 
2675—2682).*—-By nitrating orthonitroparatoluic acid (Abstr.* 

1888, 1088), two dinitro-derivatives were obtained, and their consti¬ 
tution established fiom the corresponding dinitrotoluenos, 

2 : 5-Dinitroparafoluic acid (COOH : NO* : Me : NO a = l:2:4-5) 
is very sparingly soluble in cold water, easily in alcohol and 
acetone, metallises in needles, and melts at 188°. The sodium salt 
(with oHjO) forms glistening, yellow scales; the barium salt 
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(with 2JH.O), small, yellowish-white needles; the calcium salt (with 
2H 2 0), reddish-brown scales; the ammonium salt, lemon-yellow scales ; 
the silver salt , a white, amorphous powder; the copper salt , a light- 
green powder; the mercuric , lead, and iron salts , white precipitates. 

2 : S-Dinitroparatoluic acid [COOH : lSTO a : N0 2 : Me = 1:2 :3:4] 
forms yellowish prisms soluble in alcohol, and melts at 249°. It and 
its salts are less soluble in most solvents than the 1 : 2 : 4 : 5 acid. 
The barium salt (with 4H a O) forms pale-yellow needles; the calcium 
salt (with H 2 0), pale-yellow scales. The other salts are similar to 
those of the isomeric acid. L. T. T. 

Acetometanitrobenzoic Anhydride. By W. H. Greene (Amer., 
Ghem. 11, 414—415).—When dry silver metanitrobenzoate is 
treated with excess of cold acetic chloride and the product poured 
into water, metanitrobenzoic acid is regenerated; Liebermann’s 
statement (this Journal, 1877, ii, 617) that mefanitrobenzoylacetic 
acid (acetometanitrobenzoic anhydride) is formed is incorrect. 

Acetometanitrobenzoic anhydride is, however, obtained by treating 
sodium or silver metanitrobenzoate with acetic chloride, and extract¬ 
ing the product with ether. It forms colourless needles, which melt at 
45°. It is insoluble in water, but the presence of either water or 
alcohol in the ether used for extraction causes complete decomposi¬ 
tion of the anhydride. C. E. B. 

Action of Phosphorus Trichloride on Salicylic Acid. By R. 
Anschutz and W. O. Emery (Amur. CJiem . /., 11, 387 — 392). — When 
salicylic acid is heated with excess of phosphorus trichloride at 
70—85°, and the product distilled, first at the ordinary pressure, to get 
rid of the excess of phosphorus trichloride, and then under reduced 
pressure, salicylophosphrmos chloride , C 7 H 4 O 3 PCI, solidifies in the re¬ 
ceiver. This melts at 36—37°, boils at 127° under 11 mm. pressure, 
decomposes under ordinary pressure at about 245°, and is soluble in 
ether, chloroform, and benzene. With phosphorus pentachloride, or 
with chlorine, it gives an additive-componnd, C 7 H 4 O 8 PCI 3 , of sp. gr. 
= 1*5587 at 20° (water at 4° = 1), boiling at 168° under II mm. 
pressute; this compound can also be obtained by the action of phos¬ 
phorus pontachloride on salicylic acid. With bromine, a similar com¬ 
pound, C 7 H 40 sP 01 Br 2 , is obtained, of sp. gr. 1*8852 at 20° (water at 
4° = 1), and boiling at 18o—188° under 11 mm. pressure. The 
following are given as the most probable formulae for salicylophos- 
phorns monochloride and its chlorine additive-product respectively:— 

CA<°g?>P01and 0 1 oH 1 <ggg 1 olg . 

0. P. B. 

Constitution of Isoeuxanthone. By 0. Arbenz (Ghem. Oentr 
1889, ii, 73; from Archiv. Sci. phys. nat Geneve [8], 21, 375). — 
Phenylsalicylic acid is converted by nitric acid into the dinitro- 
derivative, JSf 02 *C 6 H 4 ( 0 *C 6 H 4 , N 02 )'C 00 H, which may be split up 
into paranitrophenol and paranitrosalicylic acid, proving that both 
nitro-groups are in the para-position. Sulphuric acid converts the 
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dinitro-derivative into dinitrodiphenylenekefcone oxide, which may 
be reduced to the diamido-derivative, isoeuxanthone. J. W. L. 

Oxidation of Orthocarboxycinnamic Acid. By E. Ehrlich 
(Monatsh 10, 574—577; compare Abstr., 1888, 842).—The author 
has previously shown (Abstr., 1888, 1306) that in alkaline solution, 
S-naphthol, when oxidised with a limited quantity of permanganate, 
gives rise to orthocarboxycinnamic acid, COOH'CH.CH'CeHVCOOH; 
whilst the employment of an excess of the oxidising agent leads to 
the formation of orthocarboxyphenylglyoxylic acid, 

COOH*CO*C fe H 4 *OOOH. 

Th a former acid, however, is not to be regarded as an intermediate 
product, for when a 2 per cent, solution of permanganate is slowly run 
i.it) a solution of orthocarboxycinnamic acid (10 grams) and potash 
(10 grams) in water (1 litre), decolorisation ceases when about 80 per 
cent, of the permanganate theoretically required to convert it into 
orthocarboxyphenylglyoxylic acid has been added, and the solution 
contains only orthobenzaldehydecarboxylic acid, COH'CbB^’COOH 
(yield 50 per cent.), which melts at 98—99°, reduces an ammoniacal 
solution of silver, and furnishes a compound with phenylhydrazine, 
melting at 107—108°. The author has not succeeded in his endeavour 
to obtain orthobenzaldehydecarboxylic acid by the direct oxidation of 
/J-naphthol. Gr. T. M. 

Isomeric Derivatives of Ethylbenzene. By L. Sempotowski 
(Ber,, 22, 2662—2674).—When ethylbenzene is heated to boiling, an 
equal volume of sulphuric acid added, and then, after cooling, the mass 
is treated with a small quantity of ice-cold water, only par a-ethyl- 
beuzeutsulplionic acid is formed; this crystallises in long, colourless, 
deliquescent needles, is slightly soluble in water, and has a rough, 
hitter taste. The barium sa It (with H a O) forms colourless, silky needles; 
the calcium salt, silvery scales; the ctjpper salt (with4^H a O), light-blue, 
glistening scales, decomposing at 170°; the cadmium salt (with 7H.O), 
large, transparent, quadratic plates; the potassium salt (with £H*0), 
micaceous scales, decomposing at 150°. All these salts are soluble in 
water. The snlplmmide , CbB^Et-SOa^HifEt : S0 2 NH 3 = 1:4], 
crystallises from alcohol in flat, micaceous prisms, easily soluble in 
ether, sparingly so in water, and melting at 109°. The constitution 
was proved by the fusion of the potassium salt with potash, when 
parahydroxybenzoic acid w r as formed. With a shorter fusion, para- 
ethylphenol, C 6 H 4 Et‘OH was obtained; this forms long needles, which 
melt at 45—46°, boil at 213—214°, and are sparingly soluble in water.* 
It is very soluble in alcohol and ether, and its aqueous solution gives 
a violet-grey coloration with ferric chloride, and a yellowish-white 
precipitate with bromine-water. 

The metasulphonic acid , C6^Et(SOsH)’OH[Et: SOJEC: OH = 
1:3: 4], is foimed both at high and low temperatures. It is a 

* Probably identical with the a-ethylphenol of Beilstein and Kulilberg, and of 
Bittig and Kiesow.— Abstractor. 
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reddish oil, of phenol-like odour and miscible with water. The barium 
salt forms colourless, hexagonal plates, decomposing at 120°; the 
potassium salt , silky needles; the calcium salt , colourless needles. On 
fusion with potash, the acid yields protocatechuic acid, proving the 
correctness of the constitution given. 

MetaparadihydroxyethijIbenzene, C«H 3 Et(OH) 2 [Et : OH : OH =■ 
1:3:4], is a liquid boiling at 295° and soluble in water. Its 
aqueous solution is coloured green by ferric chloride, and this colour 
passes, on the addition of soda, through blue to claret colour. 

OrthobromethylbenzenemetasuJplionic acid [Bt : Br : SOJE = 
1 : 2 : 3 or 5] was obtained by the sulphonation of bromethylbenzene. 
Its barium salt (with 3H 2 0), iorms colourless plates, sparingly soluble 
in cold water; its potassium salt (with ^H 2 0), colourless scales; and 
the sulphamide , glistening prisms melting at 104—105°. 

Barabromethylbenzeneorthosuly honic add , similarly formed, yields a 
crystalline barium salt (with 4H>0), easily soluble in water. Thepotas- 
sium salt forms easily soluble scales, the sulplwnamide large, micaceous 
scales, melting at 123—124°. 

Barium orthoethylbenzenesulplionate (with H 2 0), formed by denom¬ 
inating the bromine-derivative, forms soluble scales; the cadmium 
salt , long, soluble needles; the potassium salt very soluble, glistening 
scales. 

Barium oHhoethylphenolmetasulphonate forms microscopic scales. 
Barium meta-ethylbenzenesulphouate (with 2H a O), obtained by denomin¬ 
ating the bromine-derivative, forms crystals easily soluble in water; 
the potassium salt , easily soluble scales; the sulphonamide , glistening 
scales melting at 85—8(5°. When fused with potash, this acid yields 
meta-<ethylphenol , which forms a colourless oil liquid at —20°, and 
boiling at 202—204°. 

Barium meta-ebJiylphenohulplioiiate forms easily soluble crystals. 

L. T. T. 

Disulphones and Tristdphones. By E. Eromm (Annalen, 235, 
135—1<>7).—Baumann and Escales (Abstr., 1887, 123) obtained 
ethylidenediethylsulphoue by oxidising a-dithioethylpropionic acid. 
It is more conveniently prepared by acting on a mixture of acetalde¬ 
hyde and ethyl mercaptan with zinc chloride. The resulting ethyl 
mercaptal of acetaldehyde (b. p. 186°) is oxidised by agitation with a 
solution of potassium permanganate containing sulphuric acid. 
Ethylidenediethylsulphoue melts at 75°, and boils at 320° with 
decomposition. The bromide melts at 115°. Attempts to obtain 
substitution-products by the action of alkalis, sodium ethoxide, mer¬ 
captan, or aniline on the bromide were unsuccessful (Ab^fcr., 1888, 
357). JEtlnjlidenediethy Isulplione ch loride, CMeCl( SOaEth, and sodium 
phenylsulphimte are formed by the action of benzeuesulphonio 
chloride on ethylidenediethylsulphoue and sodium ethoxide. The 
chloride can be prepared by exposing to direct sunlight for several 
days an aqueous solution of ethylidenediethylsulphoue saturated with 
chlorine. It is deposited from an aqueuus solution in needles which 
melt at 102—103°. The iodide is prepared by boiling the disul- 
phone with an excess of iodine, the crude product being treated 
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with a cold solution of sodium hydroxide, then washed with cold 
water, and finally recrystallised from boiling water. The iodide 
crystallises in needles and melts at 128—129° ; at a higher tempera¬ 
ture it gives off iodine. 

Diethylsulphonedimethylmetbaue has been described by Baumann 
(Abstr., 1887, 123). It can be prepared by the action of methyl 
iodide on an alkaline aqueous solution of ethylidenediethylsulphono. 

JDiethylsidjphonetliylmethylmetliane is formed by boiling a mixture of 
sodium ethoxide, ethyl iodide, and ethylidenediethylsnlphone in a 
flask with a reflux condenser. It forms quadratic crystals, and melts 

The ethyl mercaptal of propaldehyde is lighter than water, and 
boils between 196° and 200°. On oxidation with permanganate, it 
yields propylidenediethylsulpbone, CH 3 *CH 2 *CH(S 02 Et) 2 ; this crys¬ 
tallises in silky needles and melts at 77—78°. The ethyl mercaptal 
of isobutaldehyde boils between 200 and 210°; it is lighter 
than water. Isobutylidenediethylsulphone melts at 94° and crystal¬ 
lises in needles; it is almost insoluble in cold water. The ethyl 
mercaptal of benzaldehyde, PhCH(SEfc) 2 , is lighter than water, 
and boils with decomposition at 250—255°. Benzylidenediethylswl- 
phone melts at 133—134°; it is insoluble in cold water, but is 
soluble in cold solutions of the alkalis. By the action of sodium 
ethoxide and methyl iodide, it is converted into diethylsulphone- 
methylmethane. 

Diethylsulphon methane, prepared by the oxidation of the ethyl 
mercaptal of formaldehyde (from methylene chloride and sodium 
ethyl mercaptide) is identical with the disulphone Baumann ob¬ 
tained from ethyl orthothioformate (Abstr., 1887, 124). It is 
converted into diethylsulphonedimethylmethane (sulphonal) by the 
action of methyl iodide in the presence of an alkali; this melts at 
125—126°. Ditthq hulphonediethylmethane is more difficult to prepare. 
It melts at 86—88°. An aqueous solution of diethylsulphonemethane 
readily absorbs chlorine, forming the dichloride, CCl 3 (S0 2 Et)2. It 
crystallises in needles and melts at 98—99°. The corresponding 
diethylsulphonedibromomethane has already been described by Bau¬ 
mann ( loG.cih ). 

Diethylsidphonedi-iodomethane melts at 176—177°, but begins to turn 
brown at 170°. It crystallises in needles, and is sparingly soluble in 
hot water. 

Diphemjlsulpkonemethane, CH a (S0 3 Ph) 2 , prepared by oxidising tho 
mercaptal of formaldehyde, crystallises in needles and melts at 
118—119 . It is soluble in benzene and hot alcohol. Diplieuylsul- 
phonedimethylmethane melts at 128° and is soluble in hot alcohol. 
The corresponding diethyl-derivative melts at 130—131°. and is 
sparingly soluble in hot alcohol. 

When diethvlsulphonedibromomethane (1 mol.) is boiled with 
phenyl mercaptan (1 mol.) and an aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide 
(rather more than 3 mols.), phenyl bisulphide and diethylsulphoue- 
ttuophenylmethane are formed. The former is deposited from the solu¬ 
tion on cooling, whilst the latter separates out on acidifying the filtrate: 
it is washed with cold water and recrystallised from absolute alcohol. 
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Diethylsulplionethiophenylmethane, PhSCH(S0 3 Et)2, crystallises in 
plates and melts at 86°. It is sparingly soluble in hot water and more 
readily soluble in a solution of sodium hydroxide. On oxidation by 
permanganate, diethylsulphonephenylsulplionemethcme , 

PhS0 2 -CH(S0 3 Efc) 2 , 

is produced. This trisulphone melts at 105°. It is less soluble in 
alcohol than in water, and is precipitated from its aqueous solution by 
strong acids. The aqueous solution turns litmus red, and decomposes 
carbonates. W. C. W. 

Fhenylated Indoles. By W. H. Ince (Annalen, 253, 35—44).— 
3'-Pheuyhndole yields a crystalline picrate soluble in benzene, ether, 
acetone, and alcohol, and melts at 105°. The nitrosamine , CuH l0 N 2 O, 
forms minute, yellow needles, and melts at GO—61°; it is freely 
soluble in benzene, acetone, ether, and chloroform, but is insoluble in 
solutions of caustic alkalis. Phenylacetaldehydemethylphenylhydr- 
azone is formed by the interaction of phenylacetaldehyde and methyl- 
phenylhydrazine. The alcoholic solution of this compound is 
decomposed by an alcoholic solution of hydrogen chloride with 
deposition of ammonium chloride. The liquid is neutralised with 
ammonia and evaporated, leaving a residue of impure Y-S'-methyl- 
phenylindole; this is purified by solution in ether and distillation in a 
vacuum. The pure indole dissolves iu benzene, alcohol, and ether; its 
alcoholic solution gives a blue colour to a pine chip moistened with 
hydrochloric acid. The picrate forms dark brown needles, and melts 
at 90°. Fischer and Schmidt (Abstr., 1888, 958) pointed out that zinc 
chloride at 170 6 converts 3'-phenylindole into 2'-phenylindole. In the 
same way, zinc' chloride at 220° transforms r-3'-methylphenylindole 
into the l r -2 , -methylpheny]indole described by Degen (Abstr., 1887, 
149). 

&-Phenyl-(3-naphtli indole is obtained by the action of alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride on the hydrazone produced by the inter¬ 
action of phenylacetaldehyde and j3-naphthjlhydrazine; it crystal¬ 
lizes in glistening needles, and melts with decomposition at 211°, is 
soluble iu benzene, alcohol, ether, acetone, and hot light petroleum, 
and stains a pine chip green. The picrate forms reddish-brown 
needles, melts at 119—120°, and ip soluble in benzene, acetone, 
chloroform, alcohol, and ether. The 3'-phenyl-/3-naphthindole is con¬ 
verted into 2'-phenyl-|3-naphthindole by treatment with zinc chloride 
at 130°. 2'-Phenyl-j3-naphthindole can be more conveniently pre¬ 
pared by the action of zinc chloride on acetophenone-j8-naphthyl- 
hydrazone, obtained by the condensation of acetophenone and 
£-naphthylhydrazine. The hydrazone melts at 150°, but it begins to 
turn brown at 117°. fi-naphthindole melts at 129—130°, and is freely 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. It forms a crystalline picrate 
(m, p. 165—166°), which is soluble in benzene and ether, 

W. 0. w. 

Benzidine- and Benzidinesnlphone-sulphonie Acids. By 
P. Gbiess and O. Dtjisbkrg (Ber., 22, 2459—2474).— Benzidine- 
sulphonic add , NH 2 ' 06 H 4 * 06 Ha(lffH 3 ) k S 0 sH, is formed in small quanti- 
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ties in the preparation of the disulphonic acid (compare Griess, Abstr., 
1881, 428), and it can also be obtained in larger quantity by heating 
benzidine sulphate for 1J to 2 hours at 3 70° with sulphuric acid mono¬ 
hydrate (about 6 parts). It is best prepared by heating benzidine 
sulphate at 170° for about 24 hours (D.E.-P., hfo. 44,779). It forms 
anhydrous crystals, and is very sparingly soluble in boiling water, and 
practically insoluble in alcohol and ether; it is decomposed when 
heated, yielding a small quantity of benzidine. The hydrochloride , 
G 12 B[ w 1S[ 3 SOj,HC 1, separates from hot, dilute, hydrochloric acid in 
greyish, nodular, anhydrous crystals, and is decomposed by boiling 
water. The barium salt, (CijH 1 iNoS0 3 )oBa + 5H 2 0, is moderately 
easily soluble in hot water, and separates on cooling in small needles 
or plates. The fe/raro-compound is obtained when an excess of 
hydrochloric acid and a slight excess of sodium nitiite are added to 
an ice-cold alkaline solution of the sulphonic acid. It is readily 
soluble in water, and combines with phenols, hydroxysulphonic acids, 
and aromatic hydroxy cai boxy lie acids in alkaline solution, and with 
amines and amidosulphonic acids in sodium acetate solution, forming 
mellow, red, and purple dyes. The compounds obtained with the 
hydroxy carboxylic acids, phenols, and amines respectively are 
sparingly soluble; the other dyes are readily soluble in water. They 
all dye unmordanted cotton wool in an alkaline hath, and generally 
the shade produced is more distinctly purple than that obtained with 
tetrazodiphenyl dyes, but not so much so as that produced with 
tetrazodiphenyldisulphonic acid colouring matters. 

Benzidinemetadisulphonic acid (compare Griess, loo. cit.) is best 
prepared by heating benzidine sulphate (1 part) with sulphuric acid 
(2 parts) at 210° for 36 to 48 hours ; the yield of the pure compound 
is 90 per cent. The azo-compounds derived from the tetrazo-derivative 
do not dye vegetable fibres as readily as those obtained from the 
tetrazomonosulplionic acid, but they have a more decided blue 
shade. 

Benzidine is not acted on by fuming sulphuric acid at temperatures 
below 10U—120°, but tbe azo-compounds obtained from tetrazo¬ 
diphenyl and naphthylamines react with fuming sulphuric acid in 
the cold, the hydrogen in the benzidine being substituted. 

Bnizidinetrisulphouic acid C b H,(^H 2 )(S0 J H) 2 *C t ,Hs(NH < j)-S0 3 H + 
2ET.O, is obtained, together' with the tetrasulpbonie acid, when 
lienzidine sulphate is heated for a long time at 180—190° with sul¬ 
phuric acid monohydrate, or when a solution of benzidine in a little 
sulphuric acid monoliydzate is heated at 160—170°, poured into 
fuming sulphuric acid, and heated again until a small portion gives 
only a slight precipitate when treated with water. The product is 
poured into water, the solution filtered to separate small quantities of 
the disulphonic acid, and neutralised with barium carbonate. The 
barium salt of the trisulphonic acid is readily soluble in cold wator, 
and can be easily separated from the salt of the tetrasulphonic acid, 
which is only sparingly soluble. Benzidinetrisuiphonic acid is pre¬ 
cipitated in soft, colourless plates on adding concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid to a moderately concentrated solution of the barium salt. 

It is readily soluble in cold water, but only sparingly in alcohol, and 
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is reprecipitated from the alcoholic solution on adding ether; it is 
completely decomposed when heated. The barium salt, 

4” 12H 2 0, 

crystallises in small, colourless prisms, and is precipitated from its 
concentrated aqueous solution on adding alcohol. 

Benzidi)ietetrasulphonic acid , 

C c H 2 (NH 2 ) (S0 3 H) 3 -C6H 3 (NH 2 ) (SO 3 EQ 2 , 

is precipitated in small, colourless needles on adding hydrochloric acid 
to a concentrated aqueous solution of the barium salt; it is very readily 
soluble in cold water, and is also soluble in alcohol. The barium salt, 
CisHeSiO^Bas - 1 - 8H 2 0, crystallises in colourless needles or prisms, 
and is very sparingly soluble in hot water and insoluble in alcohol. 

0 H fNTT.) 

Benzidinesnlphone, 1* *1. *^>S0 3 , is best prepared by gradually 

adding benzidine sulphate (1 part) to a 20 per cent, sulphuric acid 
solution of sulphuric anhydride, and heating the mixture on the water- 
bath until it is free from unchanged benzidine; the product is poured 
on to ice, and the benzidinesnlphone sulphate is separated by filtration 
and decomposed with soda. It crystallises in very small, yellow, 
anhydrous needles, melts above 350°, and is almost insoluble in boil¬ 
ing water, and insoluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. The salts are 
decomposed by water. The hydrochloride , CreHiJSToSOa^HCl, crystal¬ 
lises from hot, dilute, hydrochloric acid, in which it is moderately 
easily soluble, in almost colourless plates. The sulphate, 

O u H 10 ]Sr 2 SO 2 ,H 3 SO4 + 1JH 2 0, 

crystallises in grey or colourless needles or plates, and is only 
sparingly soluble in hot, dilute sulphuric acid. The platinochloride 
crystallises in small, dark, yellow plates, and is insoluble in water. 

A hydroxybenddine , Ci 2 HnN 3 *OH, is formed when the sulphone is 
heated at 180° with caustic soda; it is a grey compound, very 
sparingly soluble in water, but readily in soda. The sulphate and 
hydrochloride are sparingly soluble in water. 

When benzidinesulphone hydrochloride is treated with sodium 
nitrite in aqueous solution, and the resulting brown, amorphous, 
tetrazo-compound reduced with stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
acid, the hydrazine is obtained in small, yellow needles sparingly 
soluble in water. The latter is decomposed when boiled with copper 
sulphate solution, yielding a diphenylenesulphonic acid melting at 
228°, and identical with the compound obtained by Stenhonse 
(Annalen, 156, 332) from diphenyleue sulphide. 

The azo-dyes obtained from benzidinesulphone differ from those of 
benzidine and benzidinesulphonic acids in possessing a marked blue 
shade. 

Benzidinesulphonesulphonic add , S OsH* C 6 H 2 (NH 2 ) 

is formed, together with the di-, tri-, and tetra-sulphouic acid, when 
the sulphone is heated with fuming sulphuric acid at temperatures 
above 1U0 C . The crude product is poured on to ice, and, after keep-_ 
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ing for some time, the solution is filtered; the tri- and tefcra-sulphonic 
acids, being readily soluble in cold ■water, pass into the filtrate, whilst 
the mono- and di-sulphonic acid, which are only sparingly soluble, 
remain on the filter. The residue is dissolved in soda, and the mono- 
sulphonic acid is precipitated from the filtered solution by adding 
acetic acid; the disulphonic acid in the filtrate is then precipitated 
by adding a large excess of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. . Benzj- 
dinesulphonesulphonic acid crystallises from hot water, in which it is 
only sparingly soluble, in small, light-yellow needles, and. is almost 
insoluble in alcohol. The fefraso-derivative is a '/reddish-brown, 
amorphous compound; it combines with amines, phenols, and with 
their carboxylic and sulphonic acids, forming dyes which are of a 
redder shade, and are much more sparingly soluble than those derived 
from benzidinesulphonedisulpbonic acid (see below). The calcium 
salt, (C 13 H 9 ]Sr 2 S 3 05)2Ca -f 8 JH 2 0 , crystallises in small, yellow needles, 
and is readily soluble in hot water, but only moderately so in 
boiling alcohol, and sparingly in cold vater. The barium salt (with 
.SjHiO) crystallises in small, golden needles, and is more sparingly 
soluble in water than the calcium salt. 


Beucidinemlphcniedibulphtnnc add , Q* (NH 2 ) ( S 0 ^ + 

1 £H>0, separates in small, light-yellow needles when a boiling 
aqueous solution is evaporated. It is moderately easily soluble in 
hot water, but only sparingly in alcohol, and almost insoluble in cold 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. The tefrwso-compound is a light- 
yellow, voluminous substance; it combines with naphthols and 
naphtholsulphonic acids, yielding purple to violet dyes, and with 
naphthylamines and naphthylaminesulphonic acid, forming red or 
bluish-violet colouring matters. It yields beautiful reddish-violet or 
indigo-blue azo-dyes (sulphoneazurines) with alkyl- and phenyl- 
naphthylamines. The calcium salt, C^Hgl^SjOgCa + 7H 2 0, crystal¬ 
lises in yellow needles or plates, and is readily soluble in hot, but 
only sparingly in cold water, and insoluble in alcohol. The barium 
salt (with 4 jH 2 0) crystallines in needles or very small prisms, and is 
insoluble in alcohol, and only very sparingly soluble in boiling water. 
The sodium salt crystallises from hot, concentrated, aqueous solu¬ 
tions in long, yellow needles, and is only sparingly soluble in cold 
water. 

Oi*tbotolidine yields analogous compounds to those obtained from 
benzidine under the same conditions. OrthotoUdinesulphotm add is 
very sparingly soluble in water, and does not crystallise readily. The 
tefraso-derivative is readily soluble in water. The barium salt loses 
4 mols. H s O when dried at laO°, The disulphonic add crystallises 
from hot, concentrated, aqueous solutions in small, colourless, needles, 
and is readily soluble in hot water. The tetrazo- derivative is insoluble 
in water. The salts are moderately easily soluble in water; the 
sodium salt crystallises in cubes (with 4H 2 0), the calcium salt in plates 
(with 5H 2 0), and the barium salt in needles (with 3H 2 0). 

TolidinesulpJione is a gTeenish-yellow, amorphous compound, tho 
salts of which are veiy similar to those of benzidinesulphono (D.R.-P,, 
No.44,784). r F.S.& 
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^-Naphthylhydrazine. By F. Hauff (Annalen, 253, 24—35).— 
The derivatives of ^-naphthylhydrazine bear a close resemblance to 
the corresponding phenylhydrazine-derivatives. The acetyl-deriva¬ 
tive, Ci 0 H 7 *N 2 H 2 Ac, prepared by boiling /3-naphfehylhydrazine with 
glacial acetic acid for several hours in a reflux apparatus, forms 
colourless needles soluble in alcohol, chloroform, and benzene, and 
melts at 164—165°. BenzoyInaphthylhydrazine, Oi 0 H 7 *N 2 H 3 Bz, is ob¬ 
tained on adding benzoic chloride to an ethereal solution of naphthyl- 
hydrazine (2 mols.) ; naphthylhydrazine hydrochloride is precipitated, 
and the filtrate on being evaporated, and the residue treated with a 
hot dilute solution of sodium hydroxide to remove unaltered benzoic 
chloride leaves the hydrazine. When pure it crystallises in needles, 
melts at 154—155°, and is soluble in hot alcohol, ether, benzene, and 
chloroform. In order to introduce a second benzoyl-group into the 
preceding compound, it is necessary to act on it with benzoic chloride 
at a high temperature. The di&erczoyZ-derivative, CioH 7 ’N 2 HBz>, melts 
at 162—163°. 

fi-2{aphthylsemicarbazide, C w H 7 *N 2 H 2 *CO*NH 2 , prepared by the 
action of potassium cyanate on naphthylhydrazine hydrochloride, is 
soluble in hot alcohol and acetic acid; it melts at 220° (uncorr.), and 
resembles the corresponding phenyl-derivative in its chemical pro¬ 
perties. It is decomposed by the action of hydrochloric acid in 
sealed tubes at 140°, yielding naphthazine, which has previously been 
described by Witt (Abstr., 1887,153). 

fi-NaphthyMMoserriicarbazide, C 1 oH 7 *N 2 H 2 *CS , NB[ 2 , is obtained by boil¬ 
ing an alcoholic solution containing equal parts by weight of naphthyl¬ 
hydrazine hydrochloride and ammoninm thiocyanate. This substance 
melts at 201—202° (uncorr.), and is soluble in hot aniline and alcohol. 
It is decomposed by hydrochloric acid in sealed tubes at 130—140°, 

yielding napMhylthiocarbizwe , CioH 7 N<|^. The carbizine melts 

at 253—254°, and crystallises in plates. It is soluble iu warm 
alcohol, and forms a crystalline hydrochloride and platinochloride. 
A violet precipitate is formed when bleaching powder is added to the 
alcoholic solution of the base. 

Na/phtJiylhydrazitie naphtliylthiocarbazmate , 

OioH 7 *N 2 H 2 * OS’S H,]*ralls’ 0 10 H t , 

crystallises in plates and melts with decomposition at 145°. It is 
soluble m warm alcohol. 

Ethyl-P-naphthyViydrazine is prepared by the action of ethyl 
iodide (2 mols.) on naphthylhydrazine in alcoholic solution. It is a 
pale-yellow oil, freely soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloro¬ 
form, It reduces warm Febling’s solution. The solution in chloro¬ 
form is slowly decomposed by mercuric oxide, yielding naphthylethyl- 
amine. W. 0. W. 

Derivatives of 0-NaphthyIhydrazine. By A. Hillringttaijs 
(Bpt., 22,2656—2657).—In reference to Hanff’s work on this subject 
(preceding Abstract), the author states that he has also recently 
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obtained the acetyl-derivat ive, tlie semicarbazitle, and the thiosemi- 
carbazide. L. T. T. 

Derivatives of the Two Isomeric Naphthenylamidoximes 
By E. Rkhteu 12 >/\, 22, 24 19—2459; compare Abstr., 1887, 
374, also Ekstrand, ibul^ 373!.—/3-Napthenylamidoxime (m. p. 150) 
is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only moderately easily in 
benzene and chloroform and insoluble in light petroleum. The cor- 
respowliner ^-compound (m. p 14b—149 ) resembles the ^-deriva¬ 
tive in it*a behaviour with solvents. 

Beuzt'ijl-fi’/iapJdle/iitlaJiuibjimr. C,)B>C(NIL)IXOBz, prepared by 
heating the amidoxime with ben/oic cliloiide, crystallises from hot 
alcohol in colourless needles, melt^ at 179 3 , and is only sparingly 
soluble in cold alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, and light petroleum, 
insoluble in water. 

NO 

Xaphthtflylbenzcnylazoa im°, Ci t H-*C<^_ -^I>CPh 5 is formed when 

the precedirg compound is boiled with water, dilute acids, or dilute 
alkalis, or when it is treated with concentrated sulphuric acid. It 
cry&tallises from dilute alcohol in colourless plates, melts at 116°, and 
is reudily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, and light 
petroleum, but almost insoluble in water. 

Acptyl-fi-napJitJiPtiylamidazime, Ci Hi 2 N 3 0 2 , crystallises from alcohol 
or benzene in \ellowish needles, melts at 154°, and is only sparingly 
soluble in ether, chloroform, ai d light petroleum, and insoluble in 
water; when boiled with water, or when treated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it is converted into the azoxime melting at 85° 
(compare Ekstrand, lot. cit.). 

Ethyl-p-naphtliefi y la m idoxi m eca rboxylaie , Ci,*H 7 'C(NH>) IN OC OOEt, 
separates from alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 121°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, and acids, hut very 
sparingly in light petroleum, and insoluble in water and alkalis. 

NO 

P-Xaphthe?iylcarbonylimidoxime, C 10 H t *C^^g>CO, crystallises 

from hot benzene in colourless needles, melts at 216°, and is mode¬ 
rately soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but sparingly in 
benzene and hot water. The derivative is crystalline. In an 

aqueous solution of the ammonium-derivative, lead acetate produces a 
white, and copper sulphate an apple-green precipitate. 

fi-Xaphth e nyli m ideth t >xun Ci JEC 7 *C (NH 2 ) iNOEfc, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 74—75°, and is readilv 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, light petroleum, and 
hydrochloric acid, hut very sparingly in water, and insoluble in 
alkalis. 

NO 

Ethijlideiie-fi-naphthenylamldoxime, C 10 H 7 ‘C^^jj>CHMe, pre¬ 
pared by dissolving the amidoxime in acetaldehyde, crystallises from 
hot water in colourless needles, melting at 121—122°. It is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene and light petroleum, very sparingly 
soluble in cold water, and insoluble in acids and alkalis. 
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jj’Q 

Acetoethenyl-8-napMhenylazoxime, Gi 0 H7*C<^_ ^^OCHgAcjis formed 

by boiling the amidoxime with ethyl acetoacetate; it crystallises from 
hot water in nacreous plates, melts at 108—109° and is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform but insoluble in light 
petroleum. 

Acetyl-x-napl)thenylamidoxime crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
colourless needles, melts at 129°, and is insoluble in water, but readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene,and chloroform; when treated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, or when boiled with water, it is converted 
into the azoxime (compare Ekstrand, loc* cit .). 

BJthyl-x^mphthenylamidoximecarboxylate crystallises in colourless 
needles, melts at 111°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, 
and chloroform, but only sparingly in light petroleum, and insoluble 
in water. 

u-Naplithenylcarbrnylfoiidoxinie , prepared by boiling tbe preceding 
compound with water or alkalis, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
colourless needles, melts at 189°, and is readily soluble in alcohol hut 
only sparingly in ether, benzene, and chloroform and insoluble in 
light petroleum and water. In aqueous solutions of the ammonium- 
derivative, lead acetate produces a white, and copper sulphate a green 
precipitate. E. S. K. 


Acetyl- and Ethyl-derivatives of CamphonitrophenoL By P. 
Cazeneuv e (Bull. Soc . Chim. [3], 1, 467—469; compare Abstr., 1889, 

C'NO 

618).—The acetyl-derivative of camphonitrophenoi, C 8 H u <^q^ 

after saponification and subsequent saturation with slight excess of 
hydrogen chloride, gives with ferric chloride a violet-red coloration, 

CH'NOo 

which indicates the formation of the compound i 2 . 

ONO 0(0H) 8 

The ethyl-derivative, C 8 Hi 4 <n is made by heating sodium 


camphonitrophenoxide with excess of ethyl iodide in sealed tubes 
at 120° for three hours; after separation of sodium iodide, the liquid 
is evaporated to dryness and the residue crystallised from benzene. 
The compound forms large, colourless, flat crystals, which melt at 
S4° and decompose on distillation. T. G. 


Camphonitrophenoi Phosphate. By P. Cazehotve (Bull Soc . 
Ghim. [3], 1,469—471).—-The normal phosphate, (CioH^BTOj^POi, is 
prepared by boiling camphonitrophenoi with phosphorus trichloride for 
several hours. It exists as an amorphous, yellowish, insoluble sub¬ 
stance, which, when heated, decomposes without melting. Nitrophenol 
forms an analogous compound, ( CcH^N”0 2 ) s POi 5 with phosphoius penta- 
chloride, only traces of metachioronitrobenzene being simultaneously 
produced. This reaction confirms the constitution previously given 
to CamphonitrophenoL T. G. 1ST. 
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Camph.onitrophen.ol Benzoate and Fhthalate. By P. Caze- 

SErvB (Butt. Soc. Chim. [3], 1,471—4?2).—The benzoate, 0 8 H M <S 

O'OBz 

is prepared by tbe reaction of equal parts of camphonitrophenol and 
benzoic chloride at 100°; it forms small crystals which are insoluble 
in water, but soluble in hot alcohol, ether, and benzene; these melt 


at 131 ; and partially volatilise at 150° without decomposing. On 
saponification with alcoholic potash, it yields potassium benzoate and 

the compound 

Pbthalic chloride by a similar reaction forms a compound, 


(NO 8 -C l0 H M O) s C B H 4 O a , 


which melts at 275° with slight decomposition. T. G. N. 


Quercetm-derivatives. By J. Herzig (Monatsh., 10, 561—567; 
compare Abstr., 1888, 1309).—In a previous communication the 
author has called attention to the fact that pure xanthorhamnin is 
not the sole product obtained from Persian-berries by the method of 
Liebermann and Hermann (Abstr., 1879, 271). It is now shown 
that besides ^anthorhamnin, the berries contain a glncoside of 
rhamnetin or some unstable molecular compound of the glucosides of 
rhamnetin and quercetin. This result is in accordance with the fact 
that Schutzenberger obtained two glucosides (*- and /?-rhamnin) 
from Persian-berries. His rhamnetin (from a-rhamnin) is evidently 
identical with rhamnetin, his ft-rhamnetin (from ft- rhamnin ) with 
quercetin, G. T. M. 


Scntellarin, one of the Constituents of Scutellaria laneeo- 
laria. By D. Takahashi ( Ohem. Oentr 1889, ii, 100.)—The root 
of Scutellaria lanceolaria , one of the labiatse, is used medicinally in 
China and Japan. By extracting the root with ether, agitating the 
ether extract with sodium hydroxide, and acidifying the alkaline solu¬ 
tion, a yellow, flocculent 3ub>tance, scidel! a riv, is obtained. It forms 
odourless and tasteless, shining, fiat, yellow needles, melts at 
199—199 5°, is insoluble in cold, little soluble in hot water, very 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, light petroleum, and 
carbon bisulphide; soluble in sodium hydroxide and carbonate 
solutions, but carbonic anhydride is not expelled from the latter. 
It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a yellow colora¬ 
tion and water reprecipitates the substance unchanged. It dis¬ 
solves in nitric acid with red coloration, and in like manner in a solu¬ 
tion of sulphuric acid and potassium nitrite. Fehling’s solution 
is not reduced by it, even after boiling with ltydiochloric acid. 
It does not combine with phenylhydrazine; neither silver nitrate 
nor lead acetate precipitates it from its alcoholic solution, but solu¬ 
tions of lead and copper acetates produce a yellow-red precipitate 
with the alcoholic solution. When treated with bromine in carbon 
bisulphide solution, a substance crystallising in yellowish needles is 
formed; the determination of bromine in it, however, gave unsatis¬ 
factory results. The elementary analysis of scntellarin gave figures 
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which, corresponded with the formula Ci 0 H*O 3 ; it contains neither 
nitrogen nor water of combination. 5 grams of scutellarin produced 
no effect when administered to a dog in an emulsion of milk and 
gum arabie. The author believes it to be a phenol, and possibly 
an isomeride of juglone. J. W. L. 

Crystallised Digitalin. By Aunatjd ( Compt . rend., 109, 679— 
682).—Digitalin prepared by ISTativelle’s method from the digitalis of 
the Yosges formed very thin, brilliant, white, rectangular lamellae, 
which melt at 243°, dissolve in absolute alcohol to the extent of 0 650 
part in 100 at 14°, and also, contrary to the statement of Schmiede- 
berg, dissolve in boiling benzene. When subjected to fractional solution, 
the melting points of the different fractions varied only between 
242° and 245°* 

A second quantity prepared by Adrian melted at 245—246°, and 
when dissolved fractionally in alcohol and benzene the melting 
points varied only between 243 and 245°, as with the first sample. 

Digitalin is a distinct chemical individual, and it is not necessary 
to denote it by any name such as digitoxin. It seems to be the typo 
of a large group of compounds. 0. H. B. 


Dihydropyrroline. By F. Anderlini (Ber., 22, 2512—2515).— 
Dihydropyrroline hydrochloride is decomposed when heated, giving 
off vapours which colour pine-wood red; it is partially decomposed 
by concentrated hydrochloric acid at 130—140°. The aurochloride, 
O 4 NH 7 ,HAuCh, crystallises from cold water in small prisms, melts at 
152°, and is slowly decomposed when boiled with water. The picrate, 
CiNHTjGeHaNaO?, separates from water in yellow crystals, melts at 
156°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and water. 

Bemoyldihydropyrroline , C 4 NHaBz, prepared by heating dihydro¬ 
pyrroline hydrochloride with benzoic chloride at 110 °, is an oily 
liquid, boils at 160—161° (2 mm.), and is miscible with alcohol 
and ether, bnt is insoluble in water. It dissolves freely in con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, yielding a salt which does not crystallise 
readily. 

Be?izyldihydropyrrolim , CJ^He’CHaPh, prepared by treating di¬ 
hydropyrroline with benzyl chloride, boils at 150°. The aurochbride, 
C u Hi 3 N,HAuCU, crystallises from water in yellow needles melting at 
111°. F. S. K. 


Derivatives of Alkylpyrrolines. By 0. U. Zanetti (Ber., 22, 
2515—2519; compare Oiamician and Zanetti, Abstr., 1889, 727).— 
1 -Ethylpyrroline boils at 129—130° (762 mm., corr.). The tetra- 
bromide melts at 83° and is converted into ethyl dibromomaleimide 
(m. p. 93—94°) by cold nitric acid of sp. gr. 1‘49. The diacHyl- 
derivative, is a crystalline compound, melts at 58—59®, 

boils at about 183° (29 mm.), and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzene, light petroleum, and warm water. 

When the mixture of e-ethylpyrrolines, boiling at 150° (compare 
Ciamician and Zanetti, he. cU.% is treated with acetic anhydride 
and sodium acetate, an oil is obtained which can be separated by frac- 
vol. lviii. / 
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tional distillation into a portion boiling at 210—235° and a portion 
boiling at 240—255°. The former is volatile with steam and has the 
composition and properties of an l-acetyl-c-ethylpyrrolms, C^ETH^EtAc. 
The latter, after having been boiled with potash and repeatedly 
distilled in order to free it from 1-acetyl derivatives, solidifies parti¬ 
ally when exposed to long continued cold, and can thus be separated 
into its constituents; the crystalline substance is an acetyl-deriva¬ 
tive melting at 4 2 - ■ 44 J , probably identical with the compound 
(m. p. 47°) obtained by Dennstedt and Zimmermann from c-etbyl- 
pyrroline (compare Abstr., 1886, 1043). Both the liquid and. the 
solid compound give a silver-derivative which has the composition 
OaH^OAg. ' 

1 -JPropylpyrroline, C^H^Pr, is obtained in small quantities when 
potassium pyrroline is treated with propyl iodide, hut isomerides and 
other compounds are also formed; it is a colourless oil boiling at 
145*5—146*5° (755*8 mm.). F. S. K. 

Nitropyrroline-a-carboxylic Acids. By F. Andeklot (Ber., 
22, 2503—2506 ).—Methyl nitropijrroline-ct-carboxylate , 
HO^CJSTH/COOMe, 

(m. p. 197°) is formed, together with an isomeride (m.p. 179°) and 
other nitro-compounds, when finely divided methyl pyrroline-^- 
carboxylate is gradually added to ice-cold nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 5 
and the solution poured into cold water; after neutralising with 
soda and adding a little sodium carbonate, the solution is extracted 
with^ ether. It crystallises from boiling water in colourless needles 
melting at 197°. The corresponding acid , WOa’C^Hj'COOH, ob¬ 
tained by hydrolysing the ethereal salt with potash, crystallises from 
water with 1 mol. H a O in light-yellow needles, and is readily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and hot water, but only sparingly in benzene and 
cold water. It loses its water when kept over sulphuric acid under 
reduced pressure, and the anhydrons crystals melt at 217°. 

Methyl nitropyrroline-a^carboxylate (m. p. 179°) is obtained, together 
with other nitro-compounds, when the alkaline solution from which 
the isomeride (m. p. 197°) has been extracted is acidified and then 
extracted with ether. It can he isolated by fractionally crystallising 
the crude product from water. It separates from dilute alcohol in 
yellow needles melting at 179°. The corresponding acid crystallises 
from hot water, with 1 mol. HaO, in light-yellow needles, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and hot water and moderately so in benzene, 
but only sparingly in cold water. It loses its water when kept 
over sulphuric acid under reduced pressure, the anhydrous compound 
melting at 161°. 

The mother-liquors from the preceding compound (m. p. 179°) 
probably contain tbe third isomeride, which has previously been pre¬ 
pared by Ciamician and Danesi (Abstr., 1882, 876) from dimtro- 
pyrocoll, bnt this compound could not be obtained in a pure 
condition. They also contain the methyl salt of a dinitropyrroline- 
carboxylic acid, C 4 NHs(N0 2 ) s *C00Me; this compound crystallises 
from water, dilute alcohol, and benzene in light-vellow plates Tnaifir.™ 
at about 116°, y. g. j£, 8 
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Molecular Weights of the Imidoanhyarides of Pyrroline- 
earboxylic and Indolecarboxylie Acids. By Gk Magxanixi (Ber., 
22, 2501—2503). Molecular weight determinations by Raoult's 
method in naphthalene solution show that the molecular formula oi 
pyrocoll is CioH^N^O^ that of tetramethylpyrocoil, CuHuN’jO* that 
of diacetylpyrocoU, CnH 10 N" 2 O 4 , and that o± die imidoauhydride of 
a-indolecarboxylie acid, Ci 8 H 10 N 2 O 2 . The depression constant ot 
naphthalene was taken as 82, according to Raoult. F. S. K. 

Action of Methyl Iodide on Tetramethyldihydropyridine. 
By F. Andeklini (.Ber ., 22, 2506—2511).—Pentamethyldihydro- 
pyridine hydriodide is obtained when tetramethyldihydropyridine 
(b. p. 158°) is treated with methyl iodide (compare Cwmician and 
Anderlini, Abstr., 1889, 728) The free base boils at 188—190° 
(45—46° ; 7 mm.). 

A base, CuHiiET, is formed when pentamethyldihydropyridine is 
treated with methyl iodide in the cold and the resulting oily hy¬ 
driodide distilled with potash; the base was not isolated. The 
aurochloride, Ci 2 H 2 iN,HAuCl 4 , crystallises in thin, golden needles 
melting at 99—99*5°. F. S. K. 

Synthesis of Oxypyridine and Piperidine Bases. By A. 
Ladenisubg {Ber,, 22, 2583—2590).— a-Ptcolylalkine, 

0 6 ira 4 -CH 3 -0H 2 -0H, 

is obtained as a thick brown syrup by the action of formaldehyde 
on a-picoline and is purified by distillation under 20—30 mm. 
pressure. It is a colourless syrup, boils at 179° under 25 mm. 
pressure, dissolves readily in water and alcohol, sparingly in ether; 
it is rather hygroscopic and can only be dried over fused potassium 
carbonate; sp. gr. 1*111 at 0°. The platinocliloride, (C 7 H 9 ]Sr0) 2 ,H 3 PtCl < , 
crystallises well in prisms very readily soluble in hot water and melts, 
at 170° with effervescence. The aurochloride crystallises in well- 
formed crystals i*ather sparingly soluble in water. 

Vittylpyridme, OsNH^C^Ha, prepared by distilling the above com¬ 
pound under higher pressure or in presence of potash, is a colourless, 
mobile liquid, very readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, &e., 
but only sparingly in water. It boils with decomposition at 158—159 
at the ordinary pressure, but distils without decomposition at 79—82 J 
under 29 mm. pressure; sp.gr. = 0*9985 at The platinochloride, 
(C 7 H 7 1 ^) 2 ,H 2 PtClb, crystallises iu needles or large plates, melts at 174° 
with decomposition, and is rather readily soluble in water. The 
aurochloride , cadmioiodide, bismith iodide , and merctirochhride crystal¬ 
lise well, 

a-Pijpecolylalkiiie, CoNHio’CHg’CHa’OH, obtained by the action of 
sodium and alcohol on picolylalkine, is a colourless crystalline base 
which melts at 31—32 c and boils at 225—228°. It is very hygro¬ 
scopic and is readily soluble water, alcohol, and ether. It is a 
strong base and turns red litmus blue. The platinocliloride, 
(C 7 H 15 lSrO) 3 ,H 2 PfcC] 6 , crystallises in splendid, large, transparent crys¬ 
tals, like gypsum, and melts at 158°. 
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at-Methylpipecolineall'inp, CsNH^Me'CHs’OHa'OH, is formed when 
a-pipecolylalkine dissolved in methyl iodide is treated with methyl 
iodide and sodium at the ordinary temperature. When the methyl 
iodide has disappeared, the alcohol is evaporated, the residue re¬ 
peatedly extracted with ether, the base converted into the hydro¬ 
chloride, and warmed slightly with sodium nitrite The nitrosamine 
which separates is removed by ether. The hydrochloride is then 
treated with potash and the tertiary base is extracted with ether, and 
dried with potash. The aurochloride is crystalline; the pl&tino - 
chloride , cadmioiodide , and periodide were also prepared. 

Vinylpiperidine, O 5 NH 10 *C 3 H^ (?), is obtained from pipecolylalkin 
by the method previously employed for the preparation of tropidine 
from tropine (Annalen, 217,118). It is a colourless liquid, boils at 
146—148°, is readily soluble in water, and has an odour of tropidine 
and coniine. The aurochloride and picrate crystallise well and are 
rather soluble in water. 

a-Picolylmethylalkine, C 5 NHi'CH 2 , CHMe-OH, is formed in a manner 
similar to «-pieolylalkine from a-picoline and acetaldehyde, and is 
purified by means of the platinochloride. It is yellowish, boils at 
176—181° nnder 18 mm. pressure, and is readily soluble in water, 
alcohol, and chloroform, sparingly in ether. The platinochloride , 

(C<,HjiN0) 2 ,HoPtCl 6 , crystallises from hot water in small plates which 
melt at 189° with decomposition; the aurochloride crystallises well. 

&PipecolylmethylalkiHe , Cs^THm'CHo^GHMe'OH, melts at 47°, boils 
at 224—226°, and is readily soluble in water, alcohol, aud ether, 
The platinochloride meltB at 149°. In its properties, the hase resembles 
conydrine, with which it is isomeric. IT. H. M. 

Hydroxymetadiazines (Hydroxypyrimidines). By E. v. Meter 
(/. pr. Chem. [2], 40, 303—304).—Amidomethyldiphenylmetadiazine 
(Abstr., 1889, 578) melts at 168°, not 172°; it can also be obtained 
by acting on a mixture of ethyl cyanide and phenyl cyanide with 
sodium or sodium ethoxide. 

Hydroxymethyldiphenylmetadiazine (loc. cit ) melts at 250°, not 
256°; it can also be obtained by the condensation of benzamidine and 
ethyl metkylbenzoylacetate. By heating it with alkaline potassium 
permanganate, adding dilute hydrochloric acid to the colourless solu¬ 
tion, dissolving the precipitate in weak ammonia, filtering, and again 
precipitating with hydrochloric acid, a hydroxydiphenyhiietadiazinecar- 

boxylic acid , CPh^^^Q^^C'COOH,is obtained; this crystallises 

from alcohol in beautiful, pale-yellow prisms melting at 236° with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride. When heated in a diphenylamine 
hath at 250° until evolution of carbonic anhydride ceases, it leaves 
a yellow, crystalline residue, mostly soluble in potash; if the preci¬ 
pitate obtained by adding hydrochloric acid to this potash solution 
is digested w ith weak ammonia and crystallised from alcohol, yellowish 
slender needles, CiaHjaNaO, which melt at 280*5° (uncorr.), are ob¬ 
tained. The^e appear to be identical with Pinner's diphenylhydroxy- 
pyrmddine (Abstr. 1889,1008), which melts at 284°. 
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N—*CEt 

Hydroxymethylethyhnethylmetadiazine, CMe<^ is 

obtained from acetamidine and ethyl propionylpropionate; it melts 
at 167*5°, and is isomeric with the hydroxy-base of cyanmethethine 
melting at 150° (Abstr. 1885,646). A. G-. B. 

Pyrimidimes. By A. Pinner (Per., 22, 2609—2626; compare 
Abstr., 1889, 1006).—The formation of the pyrimidines appears to 
take place in three stages. Employing benzamidine and ethyl 
acetoacetate as examples, these stages are as follows:— 

I. NH:CPh-NH 2 + COOEt-OH,-COMe = 

NH:OPh-NH-CO-CH s -COMe + EtOH. 
IT. NH:CPh-NH-C0‘0H 2 *C0Me = 

NH <cpS> CMe -° H = NH <cp£i> CMe + H *°- 

m. ra<g^ C .g>CMe = N<g gggg >CMe. 

The ethyloxalylacetylbenzamidine already described (Abstr., 1889, 
1009) is the first-stage product in the formation of phenylhydroxy- 
pyrimidinecarboxylic acid, and maybe easily converted into the latter 
by the action of soda. The compound obtained at the same time 
and melting at 263° is vhmylhydroxypyrimidinecarboxylbenzavriidine. 

npL--|ST 

^^C(OH)*CH^^'CPliINH, the benzamidine having reacted 

with the second carboxyl-gronp of the acetoxalate. It is converted into 
the above carboxylic acid by the action of soda. As already noted 
( Ivc. cit.) the free acid melts with decomposition at 247°; carbonic 
anhydride being evolved and phenylhydroxypyrimidine is formed. 

When benzamidine and ethyl acetomalonate react on one another, 
one carboxyl-group is separated and the same pyrimidine formed as 
is obtained from ethyl acetoacetate. 

When ethyl acetosuccinate, benzamidine hydrochloride, and sodium 
hydroxide or potassium carbonate are mixed together, two compounds 
are obtained melting respectively at 178° and 212°. The former (m. p. 
178°) is ethyl jphenyImethylhydroxypyrimidineacetate, 

cph^.^^^c-ca-cooEt. 

It is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and acetone, sparingly in water, 
and crystallises in needles. When saponified with soda, it yields 
fheny Imethylhydrozypyrimidineacetic acid, which crystallises in needles, 
melts at 259’, and is solnble in alcohol. The needles crystallising at 
212° have the formula GuH X oN 2 0 2 and are probably siu^cinylbermmdde, 

>ST*0Ph3TH. This compound forms the principal product 

if caustic soda is used for liberating the benzamidine from its hydro¬ 
chloride in the reaction, whilst, if potassium carbonate is employed > 
the pyrimidine is the chief product 


ch 2 -co 

ch 2 .cjo 
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With ethyl aeetylglutarate, benzamidine yields ethylphenyhnethyl- 

ft ydroxypyrimidinepropionate, CPh<^t.^ Q^^C'CH^CHi'COOEt, 

which crystallises in needles, is soluble in alcohol, ether, and acetone, 
and melts at 145°. The free acid forms a white powder almost in¬ 
soluble in water and alcohol and melting at 215°. 

When ethyl diacetosuccinate is mixed with benzamidine, ethyl 
phenylmethylhydroxypyrimidineacetate (m. p. 178°) and phenyl- 

methylacetonylhydroxypyrimidine , CPh^^.Q^Q^^O-OH 2 *COMe, 

are formed. The latter is insoluble in acetone, soluble in alcohol; 
it ciystallises in needles and melts at 215°. The author was unable to 

obtain the dipyrimidine, CPh<<^^Q^^C—C^Q^^^^CPh, 

which he had anticipated, tbe second acetyl-group appearing always 
to be separated before the pyrimidine formation set in. 

A mixture of ethyl succinjdsuccinate and benzamidine yields a sub¬ 
stance easily soluble in alcohol and melting at 272° and another 
almost insoluble in the usual solvents. The former, tetrahydrophevyl- 

hydroxyhetoquinazoline , n 9^ 3 , crystallises in needles. 

UPh *C'CH 2 *CO 

The latter, owing to its insolubility, could not be thoroughly purified, 
but appears to have the formula and to be dihydrodi - 

phenyldihyilroxyantetrazine, £ ph — N -({- C H s -C-0( 0 H)ir * Tt dlS ' 

solves in boiling caustic soda yielding a crystalline sodium-derivative , 
C*H 14 ]M 4 0 3 4H a O. 

The amidine of acetonecyanhydrin, OH*CMe 2 *C(JNH 2 )!NH, yields 
with ethyl acetoacetate, hydroxyisopropylmethylhydroxypyrimidine , 

OH-C3de 3 *C^^.^Qg^-OH, crystallising in easily soluble needles 

and melting at 98°. If ethyl benzoylacetate is employed instead of 
the acetoacetate, hydroxyisopropylphenylhydroxypyrwiidine , 

OH-CMe.-C^-gP^CH, 

is fonned. This crystallises in small, glistening prisms, sparingly 
soluble in water, easily so in the usual organic solvents, and melts 
at 198°. L. T. T. 

PhenylhycLrazonelevnlinic Anhydride. By P. Ach ( Annalev , 
253, 44—57). Two compounds are formed by the action of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride on phenylhydrazonelevulinic anhydride at 150. 
One contains 2 atoms of hydrogen less than the anhydride and the 
second compound is a monochloro-substitution-product of the first. 
The crude product of the reaction is poured into water containing ice. 
In the course of 24 hours, phenylmethylchloropyridazone is deposited 
in crystals. The mother-liquor is rendered alkaline and treated with 
ether to extract the phenylmethylpyridazone. The residue is redis¬ 
solved in 100 parts of boiling water, to which a small quantity of 
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hydrochloric acid is added. On cooling, the chloro-substitution-pro- 
dticfc crystallines out and the base is extracted from the mother-liquor 
as before. It is finally pnrified by precipitation as the hydrochloride 
by passing dry hydrogen chloride through its solution in benzene. 

NPh-N" 

Phenylmethylpyridazone , CO<Q££*Q£[^CMe, is freely soluble in 

alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and acetone, melts at 81—82°, 
and has feeble basic properties; its salts are decomposed by water. 
By the action of sodium on the hot alcoholic solution, a crystalline 
base is produced which appears to have the composition ; this 

melts at 200° and yields a sparingly soluble platinochloride. The 
solution in dilute sulphuric acid acquires a violet-blue colour on the 
addition of chromic or nitrous acid. 

ftTPh ffT 

Phenylmethylchloropyridassone, . Qj£^>CMe, cr ygtalliaes in 


flat prisms and melts at 136—137°. It is freely soluble in hot 
alcohol, chloroform, benzene, and acetone, and also dissolves in 
mineral acids, but is reprecipitated unaltered from the acid solutions 


by water. The nitro-derivative melts at 210—213°. The chlorine is 
displaced by ethoxyl by the action of alcoholic potassium hydroxide. 

Phenyhnethylethoxypyridazone melts at 140°, crystallises in flat 
prisms or plates, and dissolves freely in hot alcohol, benzene, chloroform, 
acetone, and in hot water, and is also soluble in strong acids. It is 
decomposed by heating at 125° in sealed tubes with hydrochloric acid, 
yielding jphenylmethjlhyfooxypyridasone. The hydroxy-derivative 
crystallises in needles and melts at 196°. It is soluble in hot acetone, 
benzene, and chloroform, in strong mineral acids, and in alkalis. The 
addition of ferric chloride to the hydrochloric acid solution produces 
a red-brown coloration, which turns to carmine on dilution. At 170°, 
hydrochloric acid converts the hydroxy-compound into phenymethyl- 

jpyrazolecarboxylic acid , The acid is soluble in 


hot alcohol, chloroform, benzene, ether, and in strong mineral acids, 
melts at 165—166°, and decomposes at 200°, yielding phenylmethyl- 

pyrazole, probably identical with the phenylmethyl- 


pyrazole described by Rnorr (Abstr., 1887, 601). 

Phenylmethylpyrazole melts at 34—36° and boils at 254—255° 
under 753 mm. pressure. It dissolves freely in ether, alcohol, chloro¬ 
form, acetone, benzene, and light petroleum. The platinochloride 
forms orange-coloured, needle-shaped crystals, sparingly soluble in 
water. The pyTazole is converted into the pyrazoline by the action 
of sodium on its alcoholic solution. The pyrazoline melts at 73—75° 
and distils without decomposition. It is soluble in ether, alcohol, and 
benzene, and gives the characteristic pyrazol ine-colour reaction with 
ferric chloride or chromic acid. W. 0. W. 


Synthesis of Quinazoline-derivatives. By C, Paal and M. 
Busch (J5er., 22, 2683—2702).—The authors have studied the action 
of orthonitroben zyl chloride on the sodium-derivatives of form- 
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anilide and of acetanilide and of some of their homologues. The acet¬ 
anilides did not give satisfactory results, bnt with the form anilides the 
following reactions (where R is an aromatic radicle) take place:— 

N0/C 6 H4-CH 2 C1 + R-NHa-COH = NO^Oe^-OH^NR-COH. 


On redaction, the product yields qninazoline-derivatives, 

N— PH 

H0 2 -C 6 H 4 -0H 2 *]SrR.00H + 3H* = C 6 H 1 < 0 “ V R -f 3H 2 0* 

Action of Ortkoniirobenzyl Chloride on Sodium Formanilide. —Sodium 
formanilide is prepared by adding sodium to a benzene solution of form¬ 
anilide, and then a proportional quantity of orthonitrobenzyl chloride 
is added. Orthonitrobenzylformamlide, H0 2 ’C 6 H4’CH 2 *NPh*C0H, is 
soluble in the usual organic solvents, insoluble in water. It melts at 
77°, and forms yellow, monosymmetric plates giving the measure¬ 
ments a zb : c= 0*5477 : 1 : 1*085 and 0 = 69° 7'. This formanilide 


was also obtained by boiling orthonitrobenzylaniline (Lellmann and 
Stickel, Abstr., 1886, 793) with formic acid. When reduced with 


zinc and acetic or hydrochloric acid, phenyldihydroquinazoline, 

CaH 4 <?Z“ is formed; this crystallises in hexagonal plates, is 
GxLgvNPh 


almost insoluble in water and alkalis, easily soluble in mineral acids, 


alcohol, ether, &c. It melts at 95° and distils at a very high tem¬ 
perature with partial decomposition. When distilled with zinc-dust, 
it yields equal quantities of aniline and benzonitrile. Its sulphate, 
(C 11 H 12 H 2 ) 2 ,H 2 S0 4 4* 2H 2 0, crystallises from water in needles, loses 


water at 70° and melts at 79°; when free from water it melts at 


140 —143°; the hydrochloride , + 2H 2 0, forms glistening needles 
melting at 80°; the anhydrous salt melts at 221°, and is easily soluble 
in alcohol and ether. The platinochloride forms yellow crystals 
melting at 208°; the aurochloride orange scales; the sfanuochloride, 
(’uHi 2 H 2 ,HSnGl 3 , flat, white needles or scales melting at 130—134°. 
When heated with methyl iodide in closed tubes at 100°, the quinazoline 
yields three derivatives: the methiodide periodide , CiJR^NaMel,!, 
forming glistening, golden-yellow scales melting at 157°; the meth¬ 
iodide, CuHuHajMel, crystallising in white needles melting at 170°; 
and a third substance, crystallising in prisms melting at 180°, which 
appears to be a second isomeric methiodide. When oxidised with 


potassium permanganate, the qninazoline yields phenylketodihydro- 
quinazoline, CbH 4 <qq which crystallises in almost colourless, 


glistening scales or well-formed rhombic crystals giving the measure¬ 
ments a r b : e = 2*4228 :1 : 3*2742. It melts at 139° and sublimes 


without decomposition. Ho hydroxylamine-derivative or phenyl- 
hydrazide could be obtained, but with hydrazine (amidogen) it yields 


phenylketoliydrazodihydroquinasoline , ; 

H—GgHi HH 


this forms 


white, glistening needles which melt at 204° and, in small quantities, 
sublime without decomposition. The hydrochloride , ChHioN 2 0,HC1, 
crystallises in glistening scales and melts at 213—214°; it loses its 
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hydrogen chloride at a moderate heat. The platinochloride crystal¬ 
lises in yellow needles melting above 300°. When the keto-base is 
treated in alcoholic solution with sodium, phenyltetrahydroquinazoline , 
NH*CH 

CeHt^^jg. Is formed which is soluble in organic solvents, 


crystallises in white needles, melts at 117°, and distils at a high tem¬ 
perature without decomposition. It is only feebly basic, its salts 
decomposing on the addition of water. It yields a hydrochloride , a 
crystalline aceto-derivative, and a nitrosamine . An unstable inter¬ 
mediate product containing the (CJETOH) group appears to be formed 
along with the tetrahydro-componnd, but it could not be isolated. 
When oxidised with permanganate, the tetrahydro-derivative is recon¬ 
verted into the keto-compound, but both here and in the original 
formation of the keto-derivative small quantities of a sparingly soluble 
nitrogenous, crystalline compound melting at 219° are formed. 

Action of Orthonitrobemyl Chloride on Sodium Formoparatoluide .— 
The reactions here are similar to those with formanilide. Ortho- 


nitrobenzylformoparatuluide , NOo*CeH 4 *CH 2 \N (CsHjMe^COH, crys¬ 
tallises in pale yellow needles melting at 79°, and is easily soluble in 
the usual organic solvents. It may also be easily prepared from 
orthonitrobenzylparatoluidine (Lellmann and Stickel, Zoc. tit.). Fara- 

tolyldihydroquinazoline, is easily soluble in 


alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, sparingly so in light petroleum. 
It crystallises in glistening, white scales, melts at 120°, and distils with 
partial decomposition. Distilled witn zinc-dust, it yields the amine and 
nitrile like the phenyl-derivative. The hydrochloride , with 2 mols. 
H 2 0, forms flat, white needles and melts at 85°, the anhydrous salt at 
251°; the platinoch bride forms glistening, yellow needles melting at 
216°; the stannochloride, sparingly soluble needles melting at 165°, 
Methyl iodide forms two derivatives, namely, the methiodide, crystallis¬ 
ing in white needles melting at 186°, and green, metallic needles which 
appear to be the methiodide periodide . On oxidation, the base yields 

NZCH 

paratohjlkeiodihydroquinazoline, CeH^QQ.^Q EUUe* C1 7 sta ^ 


lises in micaceous needles sparingly soluble in boiling water, easily m 
organic solvents, and melting at 146°. The hydrochloride form3 white 
needles melting at 213 —214°, and is dissociated by slight rise in tem¬ 
perature; the platinochloride forms golden yellow scales melting 
above 300°. By oxidation, paraketodihydroquinazolylbemoic acid, 
N""CH *” 

*COOH* * S P ro< ^ uce ^ as as ^e a k°ve quinazo- 


line; the acid forms white crystals sparingly soluble in organic solvents, 
and melting at 320°. The silver salt forms a white, floccnlent precipitate. 
Faratoyltetrahydroquinazoline crystallises in white needles, melts at 
127°, and is easily soluble in chloroform and benzene, sparingly in 
ether and alcohol. It forms a red nitrosamine , a white, unstable hydro¬ 
chloride, and a yellow, unstable platinochloride. 

Action of Orthonitrobenzyl Chloride on SodiuwtforTw-orthotoluide .— 
The reactions are similar to those with the isomeric para-compound. 
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Oi'fhomtrobenzylformo-orfkotohddp forms a yellow oil which melts at 
76° and decomposes on distillation. Orthotohjldihydroguinazoline 
forms a yellow, amorphous mass, its platinochloride orange-yellow 
needles melting at 210°, and its stannorhloride and hydrochloride 
could not be obtained in a crystalline form. When reduced in alco¬ 
holic solution with sodium, the base appears to yield the tetrahydro- 
derivative but this was not obtained in a pure state. L. T. T. 

Hydrastine. By W. Kersteiv (Chem. Centr ., 1889, ii, 91, from 
Zeit. Naturwiss. Halle , 61, 425—429).—According to the author's 
experiments, hydrastine, obtained from the root of Hydrastis cana¬ 
densis, has the formula C 2 iH 21 iSr0 6 , and forms colourless needles melt¬ 
ing at 182°. The hydrochloride , C 21 H 2 iN 06,HC1, and hydrobromide , 
C 21 H 3 iNOe,HBr, are white, micro-crystalline salts; the hydriodide is 
brownish-yellow. 

In addition to those reactions already described, showing the rela- 
tioa which exists between hydrastine and narcotine, the author finds 
that by oxidation with potassium permanganate in acid solution, 
opianie acid and probably also cotarnine are formed. When dis¬ 
tilled in a current of steam, mecouine and trimethylamine are 
formed in the case of both these alkaloids* On the other hand, 
they do not show any similarity in their behaviour towards acetic 
anhydride, acetic chloride, water under pressure, or dilute sulphuric 
acid. 

From hydrastine ethiodide, by the action of potassium hydroxide 
solution, ethylliydrasbine is obtained; it forms lemon-yellow crystals 
which melt at 127°. By the action of iodine, hydrastine is split up 
into opianie acid and hydrastonine; the latter is distinguished 
from tarconine methiodide in that no formaldehyde is formed on 
boiling its iodide or hydroxide with barium hydroxide. 

In addition, from the root of Hydrastis canadensis , the author has 
separated phytusterin , CaJIttO + H 2 0; this forms plates, melting at 
138°, the solution of which in acetic anhydride gives a red coloration, 
passing into intense blue with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

J. W* L. 

Formation of Optically Active Tropic Acids and Optically 
Active Atropines. By A. Ladekbcrg and 0. Htjndt (J5er., 22, 
2590—2592).—A dilute aqueous alcoholic solution of quinine (1 mol.) 
was added to a hot aqueous solution of tropic acid (m. p. 116—118", 
1 mol.), and the whole evaporated down on a water-bath until crystal¬ 
lisation commenced. On cooling, a quantity of dull, white crystals 
separated (quinine dextrotropate), and on further evaporation of the 
mother-liquor an oil separated, which gradually solidified to hard 
crystals of a glassy lustre (quinine laevotropate). 

Quinine dextrotropate melts at 186—187°. Th efree add crystallises 
from ether in hard, clear prisms, and from water in clear plates, 
melts at 127—128°, and showed a rotatory power of 71*4°. 

Quinine laevotropate was not obtained quite pure; it melts at 178°. 
The free add , which was also not obtained pure, melted at 123°, and 
showed a rotatory power of 65'15°. 
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When treated with tropine and tropic acid (Annalm, 206, 274), 
both acids yield the corresponding atropines. 

Dea tro-atropine crystallises from alcohol in white, lustrous needles, 
melts at 110—111°, and has a rotatory power of 4- 10°. The a\no - 
chloride forms dull, deep-yellow crystals melting at 146—147°. 

Lcevo-atropine is a crystalline powder melting at 111°. The auro- 
clib) ide crystallises in lustrous needles and melts at 146°. The base 
resembles hyoscyamine, but the two are not identical, which is due to 
the fact that the latter base has two active asymmetrical carbon- 
atoms, whilst the former has only one. 1ST. H, 

Bases contained in the young Shoots of Solanum Tubero¬ 
sum. By R. Fiebas (. Monafsh 10, 541—500).—The two products, 
the one crystalline and the other amorphous, obtained in the prepara¬ 
tion of solanine from the young shoots of the potato, are now shown, 
contrary to earlier views, not to be chemically identical. The author 
names the crystalline compound solanine * It has the formula 
C s2 H 93 N0ia,4^H 3 0, and when dried at 100° appears to be anhydrous, 
or to contain only half a molecule of water erf crystallisation. From 
a solution in 85 per cent, alcohol, it crystallises in colourless needles, 
which melt at 244°, are almost insoluble in ether and alcohol, and are 
readily dissolved by dilute hydrochloric acid. Solanidine hydro - 
chloride , 3(C 4 oH 6 iNO 2 ,H01) H Cl 4- H a O or 1JH 2 0, is obtained by 
boiling solanine with a 2 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid. It 
is a slightly yellow powder which is only very sparingly soluble m 
water, and carbonises without melting when heated to 287°. Simul¬ 
taneously with solanidine hydrochloride, a sugar is formed in accord¬ 
ance with the equation CggHg^NOis ^ C 4 oH 6 i-N"Ojj -j- SCgHisOg -{- 
4H 2 0. 

The amorphous substance obtained simultaneously with solanine, 
and which the author names solaneine , has, when dried at 100°, the 
formula or 0 ae H 8 5N0 1 s. The loss of weight on heating the 

air-dried compound at 100° corresponds with the formula C K BWSrOi 8 
4- 3J or 4H 2 0. It is a yellow, homy, perfectly amorphous substance, 
melting at 208°, is more soluble in an 85 per cent, solution of alcohol 
than is solanine, and on treatment with hydrochloric acid yields 
solanidine and a sugar in accordance with the equation CsaHtaBOj® 4- 
B 2 0 = O^iNO, 4- 2CeH ls O fi . 

The sugar obtained by the hydrolysis of solanine and solaneine 
forms a yellow, amorphous mass with a caramel-like odour, dissolves 
readily in water and wood-spirit, and has a specific rotatory power of 
[*]d = 4-28'623. With phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and sodium 
acetate in aqueous solution, it fonns a glucosazone melting at 199°, 
and resembling the compounds obtained similarly from dextrose, 
levulose, and several other sugars. With nitric acid it gives no recog¬ 
nisable trace of mucic or saccharic acids. The general behaviour of 
the sugar points to the conclusion that it is some other sugar than 
dextrose, or a mixture of sugars. 

Solanidine has the formula or C41HB5NO2, and is obtained 

from alcoholic solution in amorphous masses interspersed with needles 
melting at 191°. It dissolves readily in hot alcohol, with difficulty in 
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ether, and on treatment with excess of dilnte sulphuric acid forms a 
sulphate, 3(C4oH w NC^HsS0 4 ) ,H 3 S0* -f 8H 3 0 ; this crystallises in 
scaly plates melting at 247°, and is readily soluble in water. Its 
diaeetyl-derivative, ChoHsgOsNAca, crystallises in needles melting at 
203°. G. T. M. 

Cinnamylcocame from Coca Leaves. By C. Liebermann 
(Ber.. 22, 2661—2662).—Measurements of crystals and quantitative 
decomposition determinations are given to show that the cinnamyl- 
coeaine which the author prepared synthetically from ecgonine is 
identical with that obtained by Giesel from the coca leaf. 

L. T. T. 

Hsematoporphyrin and Bilirubin. By M. v. Nencki and 
A. B.OTSCRT (JLf onatsh., 10, 568—573 ; compare Abstr., 1888, 304 and 
971).—The anthers suggest that Raoult’s method may be employed 
with advantage to determine the molecular weights of unstable 
substances of organic origin, and have investigated the practicability 
of the method in two cases. Making use of acetic acid and phenol as 
solvents, hsBmatoporphyrin gave numbers varying between 226 and 
331, which correspond with the simple formula CutHiaNaOs (mol. 
wt. = 286). In the case of bilirubin, ethylene dibromide and phenol 
were used as solvents. This compound has the same molecular 
formula, and is consequently isomeric with hesmatoporphyrin. The 
range in the numbers obtained in both cases is due to the compounds 
being only slightly dissolved by the solvents employed. The iso¬ 
merism ot hsematoporphyrin and bilirubrin is confirmed by the fact 
that on reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid two different 
urobilins are obtained. G. T. M. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture- 


Reduction of Nitrates by the Cholera Bacteria. By R. J* 
Petri ( Chem . Gentr 1889, ii, 45, from Centr. Baclderiologie u. 
Parisitenhunde , 5, No. 17).—The cholera bacteria are found to 
reduce nitrates to nitrites, and the author remarks that an oxidation 
of ammonia by these bacteria would therefore appear highly 
improbable. J. W. L. 

Mucous Fermentation. By E. Kramer (Monatsh ., 10, 467— 
505).—Mucous fermentation is the process by which certain solutions 
of sugars or carbohydrates, such as saccharose, glucose, lactose, 
mannitol, starch, and mucilage, containing the necessary quantity of 
albuminoids and mineral salts, are converted into a ropy condition. 
In the process a mucous substance of the formula CeHuOs is generally 
formed simultaneously with variable quantities of mannitol and 
carbonic anhydride, although in the fermentation of milk the prodne- 
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tion of all these compounds has not been determined with certainty. 
The formation of free hydrogen and of lactic and butyric acids in 
ropy fermention is due to the use of impure cultures, and is not the 
result of the mucous ferment, which is a micro-organism belonging 
to the bacteria. Previously the mucous fermentation was considered 
to be due to Pasteur’s so named Micrococcus viscoms (which, however, 
does not exist as described by him), but is now shown, in the case of 
ths different solutions investigated, to be the result of the action of 
at least three totally different micro-organisms. It also appears that 
no true mucous fermentation is brought about by Prazmowsky 1 ** 
Leuconostoc mesmteridides and Bacillus polymyxa or by Cohn’s Asco- 
coccus Billrothii. 

The solutions of carbohydrates which have been investigated can 
be classed into three divisions according to the nature of the ferment 
capable of producing change in them. The first division consists of 
neutral or slightly alkaline solutions containing saccharose, albu¬ 
minoids, and mineral salts, such as decoctions of barley, of rice, and 
of maize, to which saccharose has been added; and the juice of the 
carrot, beet-root, and onion. The fermentation is produced by 
Kramer’s Bacillus viscosm saccharic and affects the saccharose. To the 
second division belong acid solutions (for example, wine) containing 
the albuminoids and mineral salts and glucose. In these the fermen¬ 
tation is caused by Kramer’s Bacillus nsrosus vini . The third divi¬ 
sion consists of nearly neutral—acid or alkaline—solutions containing 
lactose, albuminoids, and mineral salts, such as milk. This class is 
said by Schmidt-Mulheim to be fermented by a coccus 1 /a in diameter, 
and capable also of fermenting mannitol. 

Kramer’s Bacillus viscosus sacckari occurs in the form of short rods 
slightly rounded at the ends, and having a thickness of 1 fi and a 
length of from 2 5 to 4 /i. They are often joined together, forming 
strings of as many as 50, and show no individual movement, but 
only Brown’s so-called “ molecular motion.” When placed on slices 
of carrot, a blackish mucus is formed, but on isinglass or gelatin 
made np with saccharose, it produces spreading white colonies; it 
liquifies the gelatin, and is very active at 22°. The coccus thrives 
only in neutral or slightly alkaline fluids, producing no change what¬ 
ever when free acids are present. Kramer’s Bacillus viscosus wad forms 
rods 0*6 to 0*8 p in thickness, and from 2 to 6 /a in length, often occurring 
in chains 14 ja in length; and belongs to the anaerobic bacteria, 
whilst the previously described ferment is aerobic. It can only 
exist in wines or in acid solutions of glucose. 

The mucous substance of the formula CeHjoOs may be regarded as 
“ metamorphosed ” cellulose. It is precipitated from the fermented 
liquid by alcohol, by basic lead acetate, and by baryta-waiter, in the form 
of a white, insoluble, amorphous, stringy mass, which has a specific 
rotatory power of [a] D = + 195; is not coloured by iodine, and is dis¬ 
solved by solutions of tbe caustic alkalies, forming a yellow liquid, from 
which alcohol precipitates a compound as a white, scaly mass. The 
mucous substance is not to be regarded as being directly produced from 
the nourishing fluid, but as a secondary product of assimilation of the 
ferment. Similarly the formation of mannitol is to be attributed to 
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the action of the nascent hydrogen and carbonic anhydride, the 
primary products of the action of the living organism on the dissolved 
glucose. Gr. T. M. 

Decomposition of Albumin by Anaerobic Ferments. By 
v. ISTexcki ( Monatsh ., 10, 506—525).—The author has investigated 
the decomposition of serum albumin by three anaerobic bacilli, 
namely, Bacillus liquefaciena magnus, Bacillus spinosus, and the Mausch- 
brand bacillus . The fermentations were conducted in a specially 
arranged flask, and in an atmosphere of nitrogen, hydrogen, or car¬ 
bonic anhydride. On distillation, after saturation with oxalic acid, 
the fermented liqnid gave gaseous products and liqnid fatty acids. 
On exhaustion with ether, the evaporated residue furnished, besides a 
small quantity of fatty acids, only phenylpropionic acid, parahydroxy- 
phenylpropionio acid, and scatolacetic acid. The relative quantity 
in which these three acids are formed depends on the bacillus used 
and on the length of the fermentation. * 

Scatolacetic acid , C 6 H 4 <[^^^>C*CH2‘COOH, crystallises from hot 

water in prisms or six-sided plates, dissolves readily in alcohol and 
ether, melts at 134° (uncor.). and on treatment with potassium nitrite 
and acetic acid forms a yellow, crystalline magma of the charac¬ 
teristic nitroso-compouud, (NO^C^HsOs, which melts with 

decomposition at 135°. Taking these results into consideration, the 
author shares Salkowski’s opinion that there are at least three 
aromatic group** in albumin, and that these are represented by 
(T) tyrosine, OH*C 6 H 4 *C H 2 'CH(]^H 3 )-COOH, (2) phenylamidopro- 
pionic acid, and (3} scatolamidoacetic acid. When the anaerobic 
fermentation takes place in the absence of hydrogen, tyrosine is 
reduced to ammonia, and parahydroxyphenylpropionic acid ; phenyl- 
amidopropionic acid to phenylpropionic acid, and scatolamidoacetic 
acid to scatolacetic acid. In the presence of air, these three acids 
famish oxidation-products, which maybe regarded as being produced 
as follows:—Phenylacetic acid, benzoic acid, and phenylethylamine 
from phenylpropionic acid; parahydroxyphenylacetic acid, paracresol, 
parahydroxybenzoic acid, and phenol from parahydroxyphenylacetic 
acid, and scatolecarboxylio acid, scatole and indole from scatolacetic 
acid. G. T. H. 

Gases Evolved during the Putrefaction of Serum Albumin. 
By M. v. Ktncki and X. Sibber (MonaUh., 10, 526—531).—The had 
smelling gas e\olved during the putrefaction of albumin by Bacillus 
liquefaciens magnus (compare preceding abstr.) contains 97*1 per 
cent, of carbonic anhydride, hydrogen sulphide, and other gases 
absorbable by potash, and 2*63 per cent, of free hydrogen. The 
putrid smell is due in all probability to the presence of methyl 
mercaptan, for the author has proved that that compound is 
evolved during the putrefaction of flesh by the Emphysem bacteria. 

Gr. T. M. 

Formation of Paralactic Acid during the Fermentation of 
Sugar. By M. v. Hexcki and N*. Sieber (Monatsh., 10, 532—5400- 
In the preparation of a pure culture of the Rauschbrand bacillus , the 
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authors observed that the fluid taken from the swelling on an 
inoculated guinea-pig contained not merely the organism which until 
now was the sole recognised bacillus producing the symptoms but 
also an anaerobic micrococcus. The coccus has on the average a 
diameter of 0*6 /*, but possesses no very characteristic form; appear¬ 
ing usually in a shape resembling that of diplococcus , more seldom in 
strings of 3, 4, or 5, and at times in groups resembling staphylococcus. 
The authors name the new ferment micrococcus acidi paralactici, 
because, during its growth, it converts grape sugar into sarco- or 
para-lactic acid. The Rausclibrand bacillus , on the other hand, con¬ 
verts sugar into the ordinary lactic acid of fermentation, out of which 
butyric acid is then formed, with evolution of carbonic anhydride and 
hydrogen. If in fermenting sugar a culture containing both the 
bacillus and the micrococcus is employed, lactic and paralactic acids 
are simultaneously formed. G. T. M. 

Function of Ammonium Salts in the Nutrition of Higher 
Plants. By A. Muntz ( Compt . rend., 109, 646—648).—Soil free 
from nitrates was mixed with ammonium sulphate, and the mix ture 
carefully sterilised. It was then sown with various plants, every 
precaution being taken to prevent the introduction of the nitric 
ferment either at this stage or subsequently. A corresponding set 
of experiments was made in which the nitric ferment was present. 
In the latter case a considerable quantity of the ammonium sulphate 
was nitrified. In the first case no nitrates were present at the close 
of the experiments, and yet the plants flourished vigorously. The 
quantities of nitrogen in the seeds and the plants were as 
follows:— 



In the 

In the 

Derived from the 


seed. 

plant. 

ammonium sulphate. 

Broad-bean.. 

37 mgr. 

956 mgr. 

915 mgr. 

Horse-bean.. 

16 „ 

105 „ 

89 „ 

Maize. 

3 

211 „ 

208 

Barley. 

0-7 „ 

so „ 

49-3 „ 

Hemp. 

0-5 „ 

115 „ 

114-5,, 


It is evident that the higher plants have the power of directly 
utilising the nitrogen of ammonium salts, and that preliminary nitri¬ 
fication is not essential. C. H. B f 

Fixation of Nitrogen by Legmmnosae. By E. BeiSal (Compt. 
refid*, 109, 670—573; compare Abstr., 1888,1330).—Spanish beans 
were grown in a mixture of river gravel, fine sand, and flints, which 
contained very little nitrogen. They were freely exposed to air, and 
from time to time were watered with very dilute solutions of potas¬ 
sium chloride and calcium phosphate. In March, the roots were 
inoculated with bacteria from tubercles on the roots of Cystisa. At 
first the growth was vigorous, then the plants languished, but in 
June they recovered, flourished, and reached maturity. The total 
gain of nitrogen was 1*4872 gram for a total weight of dried plants 
of 64*3 grams. At the same time the 10 kilos of gravel, Ac., gained 
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0*4^1 gram, corresponding with a gam of 98 81 kilos, per hectare of 
surface exposed. 

Lucerne growing in a pot in sandy soil was inoculated with a frag¬ 
ment of tuberculous root of lucerne, freely exposed to air, and watered 
with effluent water. The total nitrogen in the water used did not 
exceed 0’1 gram, and the net gain of nitrogen was 3*258 gram for a 
total weight of dried crop, including roots, of 97*8 gram. At the 
same time the soil gained 2*460 grams. 

This behaviour of the leguminosse when growing on soils very poor 
in nitrogen explains their well-known ntility as ‘* improving crops.” 

0. H. B. 

Investigations on Lactarins Piperatus. By R. Chodai and P. 
Chuit ( Ghent . Centr ., 1889, ii, 144,145, from Arch, sci.phys . nat., Oenk <\ 
5, 385—403).—After expressing the juices of Luctarius piper at ns, and 
extracting the residue with alcohol, it was found that mannitol, a white, 
crystalline acid, lactaric acid, and a pitchy substance had dissolved. 
The latter has been named piperrn. It is solid at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures, but melts on the hand, and has the pepper-like smell of the 
fungus. Heated with water in the presence of either a little alkali 
or acid, it remains unchanged. It contains no nitrogen, and is pre¬ 
sent in the milk of L piperatus . 

Laetaiic add, CisHmOj, the next lower homologuo to palmitic acid 
(which has been found by Thoemer in other fungi), melts at 
69*5—70®, is little soluble in cold alcohol, readily soluble in hot. It 
exists in the free state in this fungus to the extent of 7*5 per cent, of 
the dry substance. The authors could not find any poisonous sub¬ 
stance in this fungus either by chemical or physiological means. 

JT. W. L. 

Pectic Compounds in Plants. By L. Mangin ( Compt. rend., 
109, 579—582).—Pectic compounds, both neutral and acid, are essen¬ 
tial constituents of plant structures. Their presence is recognised bv 
means of certain dyes, such as phenosafranin, methylene blue, Bis- 
mark brown, Paris violet, &c., which stain the pectic compounds but 
do not stain the cellulose, provided that they are used in neutral solu¬ 
tions or in solutions feebly acidified with acetic acid. Nitrogenous 
compounds, lignin, and cutin are stained by the same dyes, but on 
treatment with acid the pectic compounds are decolorised, whilst the 
others remain stained. Other dyes, such as acid green, acid brown, 
nigrosin, indulin, crocein, ponceaux, in neutral solution stain the 
nitrogenous substances, lignin, cutin, &e, bnt not the pectic com¬ 
pounds, and mixtures of these dyes with those of the first group 
make excellent double stains, which readily distinguish pectic com- 
pounds from lignin, cutin, and the nitrogenous compounds. The 
author has extracted pectic acid from plant structures which take the 
stain, and has found that after its removal they remain colourless if 
treated with the same dyes. 

If a section of any plant, except a mushroom, is treated for 24 hours 
with Schweizer’s reagent, the ceils are filled with a gelatinous mass 
enclosed in the cell walls left intact by the section-cutter. It would 
seem that the cellulose does not diffuse across the membranes, and 
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after the sections are washed with water and acetic acid, they have 
their original stmctnre, although somewhat deformed, and the mem¬ 
branes retain their thickness except in those rare cases where the 
cell walls consist exclusively of cellulose. After this treatment, 
the cell walls, which consist of insoluble pectic acid, give no colora¬ 
tion with the ordinary iodine reagents, whilst the contents of the cells 
become deep blue. On the other hand, the cell walls are deeply 
stained by methylene blue, whilst the contents remain colourless. 
The cell walls dissolve readily in ammonium oxalate solution. 

Pectic compounds are constant constituents of the cell membranes, 
and are found, though less frequently, in the cell contents, and even in 
some cases (Allium porrum, Glycerin aquatilis ) in the nucleus. 

0. H. B. 

The Atmosphere in Soils. By T. Schloesing, Junr. (Gompt. 
rend., 109, 618—620, 673—676).—The large volume of air with¬ 
drawn from the soil in Boussinganlt’s method introduces several 
errors. The author withdraws about 15 c.c. through a steel tube 
of very narrow diameter, and analyses it volumetrically. The air 
was drawn from the soil, as a rule, at two depths, 25 to 30 cm., repre¬ 
senting the true soil, and 50 to 60 cm., representing the subsoil. It 
consisted of nitrogen, oxygen, and carbonic anhydride, without any 
measurable quantity of any combustible gas. The proportion of 
carbonic anhydride in the soil varied from 0*45 to 11*39 per cent., 
and in the subsoil from 0*0 to 8*80 per cent.; the proportion of 
oxygen varied from 13*52 to 20*09 per cent, in the soil, and from 13*21 
to 20*98 in the subsoil. As a rule, a low proportion of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride is accompanied by a high proportion of oxygen and vice versa. 
The greater the depth, the greater, as a rule, the proportion of car¬ 
bonic anhydride, but in one set of samples taken in June, when the 
air was calm and the temperature high, this law did not hold good. 
The atmosphere of the same soil shows great variations, owing 
doubtless, to the varying frequency with which it is renewed in con¬ 
sequence of changes in the atmospheric pressure. Other conditions 
being constant, the composition of the atmosphere in the soil will 
show considerable variations in different parts of the same field. It 
is essential to remember that the gases in the soil are quite as capable 
of translatory motion as the water. 0. H. B. 

Influence of the Composition of the Soil on the Physical 
Properties of Plants. By GK Ville (GompL rend , 109, 628—631). 
—The height of plants is in direct relation to the fertility of the 
soil. In the case of plants in which nitrogen-derivatives are the 
dominant constitnents, a deficiency of nitrogen in the soil has a 
greater effect than a deficiency of any other constituent. In one and 
the same year, the same plant will attain to different heights in 
different soils, but variations due to a deficiency of fertilising agents 
aie always in the same direction. The height at a given period of 
growth is practically the same in different years. The weight of 
similar crops varies from year to year, but the variations are always 
in the same direction for any given variations in the composition of 
the soil. 
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The proportion of earrotene in plants depends on the fertility of 
the soil, and increases with it. Variations in the proportion of chloro¬ 
phyll follow the same order as variations in the proportion of carro- 
tene. C. H. B. 

Production of so-called Sweet Fodder. By E. Mach (Bied. 
Centra 18, 622—624, from Tiroler landwirtsch. Blatter, 8,137—139).— 
The object of the experiments was to determine whether the loss of 
food-substance in the preservation of green fodder by Fry’s process 
is essentially smaller than in the preparation of sour fodder by the 
older methods. Two samples from a five months’ old green maize 
silo were examined: the one was tak^n from the middle and was well 
preserved, the other from the edge, and badly preserved. They con¬ 
tained respectively 80*84 and 82*26 per cent, of water and volatile 
matter. The following ta&le shows the percentage composition of the 
two samples (calculated on the dry substance), as well as the consti¬ 
tuents of a sample of sweet maize, and the average composition of 
fresh, green maize (also on the dry substance) :— 



Ensilage. 

Sweet 

maize. 

Average 
composition 
of fresh 
green maize 

Good. 

Bad 

Nitrogenous substance.-. i 

1 

l 8*56 

9*81 

5-60 

9-37 

Crude fat... 

■ 3 26 

3'19 

3*19 

312 

Nan-nitrogenous extract. 

60x3 

56-13 

52-27 

52*50 

Crude fibre. 

33-31 

30*65 

28-34 

30*00 

Crude ash. 

15-00 

12 *48 

7*76 

— 

Pure ash. 

10*00 

8*71 

4*91 

6-25 

Total free acid (as lactic acid) .. 

— 

— 

2*00 

— 

Volatile acids (as acetic acid) . •. 

— 

— 

0*65 

; — 

Dry substance.. 

— 

■ 


! 16-00 


The fresh ensilage of good quality contained 0*320 per cent, (in 
fresh substance) of alcohol, 0*531 per cent, of free acid (calculated as 
lactic acid), 0 657 per cent, of volatile acids (as acetic acid), and 
0“986 per cent, of total volatile acids (as acetic acid). The corre¬ 
sponding numbers for the had sample are 0*280, 0*316, 0*356, and 
0*535. 

The sweet maize prepared by Fry’s method does not differ essentially 
from the average composition of fresh maize. The sugar of the fresh 
maize has disappeared completely, whilst alcohol and free acids have 
been formed. The fact that a larger amount of volatile acid was 
found than total free acid is due to the liberation of volatile acids 
(originally present as salts) in the distillation of the substance in 
presence of tannic acid. 

Analyses of the ensilage at a later period are also given. The whole 
of the free acid was found to consist of acetic and butyric acids; lactic 
acid was not present. Iff, H. M. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 

Estimation of Phosphorus in Phosphor-tin. By W. Heufll 
(Ber., 22 , 24*78).—Phosphor-tin is best analysed by Wohler’s chlo¬ 
rine method as employed in the analysis of JFahl-ore. The stannic 
chloride and phosphoric chloride which are formed are collected 
in concentrated nitric acid (about 10 c.c.); the vessel is washed out 
with dilate nitric acid (1 : 2), and the phosphoric acid is precipi¬ 
tated with ammonium molybdate and estimated directly. 

P. S. K. 

Recognition of Phosphoric Acid of Mineral Origin. By 
J. Stoklasa ( Chem . Cetitr., 1889, ii, 57, from Listy. Cltem 13, 
153—154).—The author contends that the percentage of fluorine in 
bones as given by different authors is decidedly too high. Raw bones 
do not show any fluoiine by the Lorenz reaction, whilst incinerated 
bones give only a slight indication of the presence of this element 
when tested in the same way. On the other hand, the anthor 
found the fossil bones of JSlephas primigenius to contain 3*54 and 
4*36 per cent, of ferric oxide and 2*08 and 2*98 per cent, of fluorine 
respectively in two different specimens. Bones found in the older 
alluvial* on the island of Festigos contained 2*42 per cent, of ferric 
oxide, 1*58 of fluorine, 80*04 of tricalcium phosphate. Superphosphates 
prepared from this phosphate and also from bones were tested by 
the Lorenz reaction, with the result that fluorine was only found in 
the former, whilst of the several samples of the latter class of super¬ 
phosphates only that from bone-ash gave any indication of fluorine, 
and then but slightly. On the other hand, remarks the author, 
Lorenz seems to have overlooked the fact that a series of mineral 
phosphates exist which contain but very little fluorine. 

J. W. L. 

Rapid Method of Estimating Arsenic. By E. Polesske 
(Chem, Centr 1889, ii, 58—59, from Pharvn,. Zeit, 34, 299—300). 
—The method consists in evolving the arsenic as hydrogen arsenide 
in a Marsh apparatus, deposition of the arsenic in a tube having three 
bulbs blown on it, and weighing first that part of the tube containing 
the “ mirror,” and secondly the tube after dissolving off the arsenic. 
The evolution flask is recommended to be of a capacity of 250 c.c., 
and to contain 80—100 grams of zinc. The apparatus includes an 
acid funnel 30 cm. long, having a JJ-formed bend, and the evolution 
flask is also connected with a washing flask containing lead nitrate 
solution, to which is attached a tube containing calcium chloride, and 
at the farther end, potash. The decomposing tube is attached 
to this. All air is expelled from the apparatus, ’first by adding 5 c,e. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid and 20 c.c. of water, and the re¬ 
agents are at the same time tested for arsenic by heating the tube. 
The solution should not coutain more than 4—5 milligrams of arsenic, 
and is allowed to drop into the acid funnel from a burette at the rate 
of 0*5—1*0 c.c. per minute. The gas escaping from the end of the 

g 2 
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tube is passed through a solution of silver nitrate, and the evolution 
should not be too rapil for the babbles to be counted. During the 
evolution of the hydrogen arsenide, two bunsen lamps are placed 
under the second and third bulbs : in order to test whether all the 
arsenic is evolved from the flask, the first is heated, and if a u mirror ” 
forms it must be driven onwards into the second bulb, and after a time 
the same test may be applied again. When it is thus proved that 
arsenic no longer escapes from the fiask, the tube is disconnected and 
reversed, and any arsenic which may have been deposited in the third 
bulb is driven into the narrow tube between the second and third 
bulbs. All the arsenic having been thus collected in this p irt of the 
tube, it is cut off and weighed, and after dissolving off the arsenic 
with nitric acid, it is weighed again, the difference giving the weight 
of arsenic. Metallic salts and organic substances interfere with the 
accuracy of the method. J. W. L. 

Behaviour of Silicates when Fused with Phosphates. By 
K. Hatjshofer (Chem. Centr , 1889, ii, 58, from Sitzungsber. der 
math.-natuno. Abt bayr. Akad . Wiss., 1889, 8—11).—Many silicates, 
when fused to a bead with an alkaline phosphate in the blowpipe, 
swell up, evolve gases, and finally insoluble silica, either in the 
for noia skeleton or as flakes, is deposited. The evolution of gases 
is referred by the author to the presence of chlorine, sulphates, or 
water, and he draws attention to this part of the reaction as an aid in 
the recognition of the silicate nnder examination. For instance, 
hauyn and sodalite, owing to the evolution of the chlorine and 
fulphuric anhydride, may be distinguished from nepheline, which is 
lut slowly attacked. In like manner, humite is distinguished from 
olivine by the evolution of hydrofluoric acid, and tourmaline and 
axinite from beryl. The micas of the scapolite group, epidote and 
vesuvian, lose their water of constitution, w heiras the felspars, 
amphibole, and granites are but slowly attacked. Similar distinctions 
may be drawn between crystallised kaumerite and the dense rhodo- 
chrorae, and between pyropliyllite and agalmatolite. J. W. L. 

Technical Analysis of Commercial Sodium Sulphide. By 
B. Shetlik ( Chem Centr 1889, ii, 211, from Listy Chem 12, 205— 
206).—10 grams of the sulphide is dissolved in water, the solntion 
diluted to ^ litre, and 50 c.c. titrated with normal sulphuric acid, 
phenolphtlialein being used as an indicator. If the titration is made 
in the cold, the quantity of acid required must be doubled, whereas if 
it is carried out at a boiling heat and the acid added until the red 
colour does not reappear on further boiling the solution, the acid used 
is equivalent to the sulphide. Insoluble sulphides which are de¬ 
composed by dilute acid may be titrated in this way. J. W. L. 

Qualitative Analysis of the Ammonium Sulphide Pre¬ 
cipitate. By F. Matter ( Ber 22, 2627—26*i0).—The presence of 
chromium in this precipitate renders impiacticable the separation by 
solntion in hydrochloric acid and precipitation of the iron and 
aluminium by boiling with sodium acetate, since the chromium is 
sometimes wholly and sometimes partially precipitated, whilst if no 
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iron is present, it all remains in the filtrate. The author has found 
that the presence of excess of iron (at least 5 atoms to every atom of 
chromium) ensures the total precipitation of the chromium. He, 
therefore, recommends that where chromium is suspected and iion is 
not present in large quantities, ferric chloride should be added in 
excess before boiling with sodium acetate. L. T. T. 

Analysis of Aluminium Sulphate. By F. Betlstein and T. 
Grosset ( Ghem . Gentry 1889, ii, 60; from Melanges , Phys. GMm. 
BullSt. Petersbourg , 13, 42—47).—The authors recommend the fol¬ 
lowing method. 1—2 grams of substance is dissolved in 5 c.c. of water, 
5 c.c. of a cold saturated solution of ammouiam sulphate added, and 
the mixture well stirred during a quarter of an hour. 50 c.c. of 
95 per cent, alcohol is added, and the precipitated ammonia alum 
filtered off and washed with 50 c.c. of alcohol. The filtrate 
contains all the free acid, which is detei mined by concentrating and 
titrating with deeinormal alkali. The whole of the aluminium 
sulphate is precipitated as ammonia alum. J. W. L. 

Estimation of Chromium and Copper in Iron and Steel. 
By C. Reinhardt {Glum. Gentr ., It 89, ii, bt—61, from Stahl u. Ei&tn 
9, 404—405).—For the determination of chromium, 10 grams of 
borings or filings are dissolved with 100 c.c. hj drochloric acid in a 
covered beaker of 500 c.c. capacity, first without heat, then at a boil¬ 
ing heat, oxidised with potassium chlorate, concentrated to one half 
the volume, filtered into a f-litre Erlenmeyer flask, and the insolnble 
residue washed several times with dilute hydrochloric acid on the 
filter, and finally with water. The solution is now reduced at a "boiling 
heat by the addition of 10—20 c.c. of sodium bypophosphite solution 
(200 grams in 400 c.c. of water), and afterwaids the chromium is pre¬ 
cipitated by the addition of zinc oxide in txtess. The precipitate is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, a little more hypophosphite added, and 
the precipitation repeated. The chromium is separated from the 
zinc by precipitation with ammonia, which precipitation must be re¬ 
peated. The chromic oxide, after ignition, is tused, together with 
the insolnble portion of the material, with 8 grams of a mixture of 4 
parts of sodium chloride, 1 part of sodium carbonate, and 1 part of 
potassium chlorate. From the dissolved flux, the manganese is pre¬ 
cipitated with alcohol, the silicic acid with hydrochloric acid and a 
little sulphurous acid, and the chiomium finally precipated as oxide 
with ammonia. The copper is determined in 10 grams of the material: 
the hydrochloric acid solution is i educed with sodium hypophosphite, 
and the copper precipitated with hjdrogtn sulphide. J. W. L. 

Volumetric Estimation of Chrcmium in Iron and SteeL By 
E. Wahl berg (Chtm . Gentr., 1889, ii, 194, from Berg . u. Buttenm. 
Zeit 48, 180—181).—0*5 gram of the metal is dissolved in boiling 
nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*20, evaporated to dryness, ground up, transferred 
to a platinum crucible, mixed with a mixture of 2 grams of magnes a, 
1 gram of potassium chlorate, and 1 gram ot sodium carbonate, and 
the whole heated, at first gently, then m the blast flame for one hour. 
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The mass is dissolved out with 50—100 c.c. of water, any small 
quantity of manganic acid reduced by a drop or two of alcohol, 
acidified with sulphuric acid, and the chromic acid estimated by 
adding a known quantity of ferrous sulphate and determining the 
amount unoxidised by titrating with potassium permanganate. 

J. W. L. 

Microscopical Test for Tantalum and Niobium. By K. 
Hau^hofer {01 tem. Centr 1889, ii, 62—63, from Sitzungsber. der 
Muth.-natimr. Alt. bayr. Akad. Wiss ., 1889. 3—8).—The substance 
to be tested is fused with a veTy small bead of sodium teirbonate 
in the hottest part of the bunsen flame for 30—4*0 secoitas. It is 
then treated on the object glass with one drop of water, and the 
form of the crystals left as the water evaporates is noted; if 
tantalic acid is present in excess, these are hexagonal plates, whereas 
an excess of niobic acid causes the formation of hexagonal prisms. If 
the residue is treated with hydrochloric acid, the columbite acids 
crystallise out. Addition of sodium hydroxide, slightly warm, causes 
the formation of hexagonal plates, consisting partly of stars and 
prisms. A simple test for the colnmbite acids consists in boiling 
20 millgrams of the mineral with 0*8 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, the solution being poured off from the insoluble part, diluted to 
2—3 c.c., and a little zinc-dust added; the solution becomes sapphire- 
blue in a few minutes. J. W. L. 

Hardness of Water. By E. Waller (Analyst, 14, 108—112).— 
Attention is directed to the fact that in cases w here, either from exces¬ 
sive hardness or from the presence of magnesium salts, it is neces¬ 
sary to dilute a water before applying the soap test, the results may 
vary widely according to the degree of dilution employed, especially 
if no deduction is made for the soap required to give a lather with 
pure water. The hardness of a mixture of calcium and magnesium 
solutions appears to be less than that of either of the individual solu¬ 
tions apart. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Chlorine in Water. By A. Hazes (Amer. Clem. 
X, 11, 409—414).—An investigation of the ordinary method of esti¬ 
mating chlorine in water by titration with a silver solution, using 
potassium chromate as an indicator. It is found that an excess of 
silver is always required to make the colour reaction apparent; this 
excess is smaller the greater the amount of chromate used, provided 
that this does not colour the liquid so much as to obscure the end¬ 
point ; it is also smaller when the volume of the liquid titrated is 
small. The amount of silver chloride precipitated also influences the 
result, and, other things being equal, the excess of silver solution 
used is nearly proportional to the amount of silver precipitated. To 
correct for this, the use of a silver solution 1 per cent, stronger than 
its normal value is recommended. It is still better to standardise the 
silver solution against a solution of sodium chloride; with such a 
solution, and making a correction for the volume of liquid titrated, 
accurate results were obtained. If the amount of chlorine is small, 
the water must he concentrated, a very little sodium carbonate being 
added to prevent loss of hydrochloric acid on boiling. C. F. B. 
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Dynamical Theory of Albuminoid Ammonia. By R. B. Warder 
(Amer . Chem. 11, 865—378),—The integral calculus is applied to 
obtain formulae representing the distillation of an aqueous solution of 
ammonia, and the conversion of albuminoid matter into ammonia by 
alkaline permanganate. It is assumed that the “ coefficient of vola¬ 
tility”—that is, the ratio of the concentration in any small portion of 
the distillate to that of the liquid in the retort—is constant. In the 
case of the formation of albuminoid ammonia, the law of mass action 
is applied, and the particular formula is investigated which represents 
the reaction between one molecule each of three different substances 
(permanganate, potash, and a nitrogenous substance). Curves are 
given representing the formulae obtained. It is found that the rate 
of formation of albuminoid ammonia varies with the amounts of per¬ 
manganate and of potash present, and also with the rate of distilla¬ 
tion, and with the concentration of the original solution. The calcu¬ 
lated ratios of the amounts of ammonia in successive portions of the 
distillate do not agree with those obtained by experiment; this dis¬ 
crepancy is attributed to the fact that there is not one simple reaction 
taking place, hut several; and hence the curve actually obtained is 
the resultant of a number of curves. 

It is also found that the amount of ammonia left in the retort when 
the distillation is stopped, as calculated from the formula, is much 
less than that actually left. This is attributed to the formation of 
intermediate compounds which only yield ammonia with great diffi¬ 
culty, The author finally concludes that Wanklyn’s ammonia process 
gives valuable hut purely comparative results, and is useless for the 
absolute estimation of organic nitrogen. 0. F. B. 

Estimation of Ferrocyanide in Gas-lime, By 0. Knoblauch 
(Chem. Centr 1889, ii, 211—212, from J. QasbeleucM. u. Wasser- 
versorg, 32, 450—459).—10 grams of the well mixed and finely 
ground-up gas-lime is digested, with frequent agitation, for 15—16 
hours with 50 c.c. of 10 per cent, potassium hydroxide in a flask 
graduated on the Deck at 250 c.c. and at 255 c.c. The volume is then 
made up to 255 c.c., the whole well mixed, and filtered; 100 c.c. of 
the filtrate is added to a hot solution of ferric chloride (containing 
O grams of ferric chloride and 200 c.c. of hydrochloric acid in the 
litre), the precipitate collected and washed with hot water, the funnel 
being covered meanwhile. The filter-paper with the precipitate is 
again transferred to the beaker in which the precipitation took place, 
the precipitate treated with 20 c.c. of 10 per cent, potassium hydroxide, 
and the whole then transferred to a 250 c.o. flask and made up to that 
volume. 50 to 100 c.c. of the solution is filtered from the insoluble 
ferric hydrate and paper, 3—5 c.c. dilute sulphuric acid added, and 
the solution titrated with standard solution of cupric sulphate, which 
has been standardised with a solution of potassium ferrocyanide 
(4 grams in 1 litre). If hydrogen sulphide is present, it must be 
removed before the titration by adding 1—2 grams of lead carbonate. 
In applying this volumetric method for determining hydroferrocyanic 
acid with cupric sulphate, the indicator used is a drop of ferric chloride 
on a piece of filter-paper to which is applied a drop of the solution 
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under experiment; so long as an excess of potassium ferrocyanide is 
present, the formation of prussian-blue will at once take place. 
Towards the end of the titration it is necessary to filter very small 
quantities of the solution into a dilute solution of ferric chloride, 
when the last traces of soluble ferrocyanide can be observed. 

J. W. L. 

Absorption of Bromine by Patty Acids. By Gr. Halphen 
(/. Pharm. [5], 20 , 247—249).—The process may be applied either to 
fats or to the fatty acids obtained from them; the results differ in 
the two cases, but are comparable amongst themselves. A saturated 
aqueous solution of bromine aud one of sodium hydroxide coloured with 
eosin are required. 20 c.c. of soda-lye at 36° B. is added to 980 c.e. 
of water and 2 grams of eosin. 20 c.c. of carbon bisulphide and 10 c.c. 
of bromine solution of known strength are placed in a flask provided 
with a cork. The soda solution is run in gradually from a burette. 
After each addition, the flask is closed and shaken fonr or five times, 
and the addition repeated nntil the brown colour passes to a salmon 
tint. The bromine solution is titrated by means of the sodium solu¬ 
tion before each estimation, as its strength varies constantly. 20 c.c. 
of carbon bisulphide is placed in a 250 c.c. flask, 1 gram of fatty acid 
is added, and an excess of bromine to the amount of about 0’5 gram. 
The flask is shaken up and allowed to remain for five hours; at the 
end of this time the absorption is complete. The excess of bromine 
is titrated by means of the soda solution; the brown mass formed 
gradually passes to a white, soapy solution which becomes rosy on 
the addition of a few drops of the soda solution in excess. 

The vegetable oils absorb much more bromine than does lard, so 
that their presence in lard can thus be easily detected.—J. T. 

Note .—The stand aid solutions could not be originated by the 
method given. J w q\ 

Estimation of Citric Acid in Lemon Juice. By R. Williams 
(Analyst, 14, 25—-29).—-The object of this paper is to recommend the 
use of sodium hydroxide with pheuolphthalein as indicator for de¬ 
termining the acidity of lemon juice, instead of sodium carbonate with 
litmus-paper. Normal sodium citrate blues litmus-paper, but has no 
effect on pheuolphthalein; accordingly titrations of pure citric acid 
made with sodium hydroxide and the latter indicator give numbers 
agreeing closely t* ith theory, whilst those with the carbonate and litm us 
are low. Nevertheless, for some unexplained reason, the carbonate 
gives higher results than the hydroxide when applied to lemon juice, 
and estimations by precipitation as calcium salt agree better with 
the latter than with the former, being in fact generally lower than 
either - M. J. S. 


Impurities m Coimnercial Salicylic Acid. By B. Fischkb 
(J. Pharm. [5], 30, 258—261; from Pharm. Zeit., 1889, 329, after 
Pharm. Zeit. Buss., 1889, 28 , 378).—Salicylic acid contains cresotic 
amd when manufactured from impure phenol con taining cresol The 
presence of potash in the sodium hydrate employed occasions the 
formation of parahydroxybenzoic acid; this acid is also produced if 
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the temperature is too low at the time when the current of carbonic 
anhydride is passed, whilst too high a temperature at this stage results 
in the production of hydroxyi&opbthalic acid, due to the action of 
the gas on the sodinm salicylate already formed. Lastly, particularly 
in presence of iron salts, brown or yellow compounds are formed by 
oxidation, which are insolnble in water, and give a yellow colour to the 
salicylic acid. In a well-conducted process, parahydroxybenzoic and 
hydroxyisophthalic acids are usually not formed in quantities exceed¬ 
ing 0*4 per cent., and the first is easily removed by washing, as it is 
readily soluble in water. The second acid is less soluble iu water, 
and may amount to 1 per cent, in certain cases. Cresotic acid is the 
most important impurity, as apait from its obscure physiological 
action, its presence is very objectionable. The amount of cresotic 
acid present may be estimated by titrating with decinormal baryta 
solution, using phenolphthalein as indicator. Owing to the difference 
in their molecular weights, less solution is required to saturate 
cresotic acid than is required by salicylic acid, but great care is 
needed to obtain satisfactory results, and certain accidental impuri¬ 
ties should be previously sought for, namely, water, colouring matters, 
and sodium chloride. With this view, dissolve in ether; if the solu¬ 
tion is not clear, filter, evaporate, and dry first at 60°, then in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid. In the absence of these impurities, it is 
necessary to dry the sample. The baryta solution is standardised by 
the use of pure salicylic acid obtained by converting the commercial 
acid into the calcium salt, recrystallising, and then decomposing the 
salt by means of hydrochloric acid. For the detection of cresotic acid, 
15 c.c. of water and 1 to 2 grams of calcium carbonate are boiled m 
a 200 c.c. flask; 3 grams of the salicylic acid is added, and the flask 
is agitated over a flame until the volume is reduced to about 5 c.c. 
By his time some crystals have foimed. After cooling, the mother- 
liquor is transferred to a test tube and evaporated to 1 e.c. Ou 
rubbing this with a glass rod, crystallisation sets in. 1 c.c. of water 
is added, and the liquid filtered through a small plug of cotton. 
The filtrate is made up to 1 c.c. and hydrochloric acid is added; if the 
oiiginal acid contained 3 to 5 per cent, of ci esotic acid, there separates 
out a mixture of acids which fuses in boiling water and collects at 
the bottom of the test tube in the form of thick, oily drops. The te st 
does not succeed with less than 1 per cent. Hydroxyisophthalic 
acid may be separated from salicylic acid by distillation in a current 
Of steam. The first acid remains in the still as a ligbi-grey powder 
or as small lumps. By dissolving it in sufficient hydrochloric acid 
and filtering through charcoal, it can be obtained in the form of slender, 
white needles, which fuse with decomposition about 300—305°. The 
author has found in one sample of commercial salicylic acid 0*5 per cent, 
hydroxyisophthalic acid, and in another 5*5 per cent, of cresotic acid. 

J. T. 

Oil Testing. By F. Jean (J. Pharm. [5], 20, 337—341).—The 
author’s method comprises the determination of the density, melting 
point of the fatty acids, the elevation of temper&tuie under the 
influence of sulphuric acid, and the refractive power. To determine 
the density, Wesphal’s balance is empoyed. To deteimine the 
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melting point, a special apparatus is employed consisting of a tliin 
U-shaped tube, in the two limbs of which are platinnm wires nearly 
touching the bottom of the tube. A layer of solid acid comes 
between the ends of the wii*e, but this is displaced by mercury which 
has been charged in one side of the tube, when the temperature of a 
suiTounding beaker of water has reached the melting point of the 
enclosed acid. The mercury causes electrical contact between the 
wires, and the transmitted current rings a bell when the temperature 
is read off, as given by a thermometer immersed in the bath. To 
determine the rise in temperature when mixed with sulphuric acid, a 
small beaker 4 cm. diameter aud 6 cm. high is marked to contain 
15 c.c., and in this is placed an acid tube provided with a stopper 
having a small tube through which air can be blown into the interior, 
and a small glass tube reaching from the bottom of the acid tube, 
and just passing through its side towards the upper end, so that on 
blowing into the acid tube its contents are expelled and mixed with 
oil in the beaker. 15 c.c. of the oil to be tested is placed in the 
beaker and beated to 40°, the acid tube is charged with 5 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid at 65° B. and placed within the beaker; the whole is 
allowed to cool down to 30°, and is then placed in a felt-lined box, 
when the acid is transferred to the oil by blowing and well mixed 
with it, the temperature is carefully observed, and the maximum 
reached is noted. In general, when this temperature and the density 
of the oil are satisfactory, the sample may be regarded as pure. 
Oils which have been oxidised or otherwise changed require treatment 
with alcohol, or, better still, saponification, before determining the 
rise in temperature. Sometimes when the rise of temperature is 
nearly the same for two oils, that of their two fatty adds may differ 
much more. One or two results may be given of oils and then- 
acids :—Olive oil 41*5°, acid 45°; linseed oil 61°, acid 109°; colza 
(Pas-de-Calais) 37°, acid 44° ; ditto (India) 37°, acid 46°. To 
determine the refractive power of the oil, a special oleoretractometer is 
employed which is not described. The index of refraction only varies 
within narrow limits for uhe same species if care be taken to remove 
excess of add by treatment with alcohol. The purity of a sample 
may be safely affirmed when the index of refraction, the rise in 
temperature, and the density agree with a standard oil of known 
purity. J. T. 

Oil of Sesame. By W. Bishop (J, Pharm. [5], 20, 244—247).— 
I£ this oil is shaken for a short time with pure hydrochloric acid of 
21—22° B. in the proportion of 8 of oil to 12 of acid, no special 
effect is produced, but if the oil is exposed to air and solar light for 
some days, and the same test is applied, the mixture becomes 
green and, after a time, the colour is found to be confined to the 
acid layer. If the action of air and light be much prolonged, the 
green colour is intensified, and after a still longer period, a bluish- 
violet, flocculent precipitate is produced. The green acid solution 
gives an absorption-spectrum almost exactly coinciding with that of 
chlorophyll. The application of this reaction will serve to indicate, 
when the results are positive, that a sample of sesame oil has been 
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exposed to light and air for some time, and is not probably of recent 
production. Sncb an oil added to oli\e oil in the proportion of 5 to 
10 per cent, can be easily detected by this method, whilst 10 to 20 
per cent, of oil of sesame may be detected in the same way after 
some days’ exposure, J. T. 

Optical Examination of Oils and Fats. By E. H. Amagai 
and F. Jeay ( Compt . rend., 109, 616—617).—Determination of the 
refractive index in a refractometer of special construction is a delicate 
and trustworthy means of detecting adulterations in oils and fats. 
The variations m the refractive indices of samples of the same oil from 
different sources are very slight, and distinctive differences are 
observed between vegetable oils, animal oils, and mineral oils. As 
little as 10 per cent, of oleomargarin can be detected in butter. 

U. H. B. 

Analysis of Fats and Oils. By J. Muter and L. de Koningh 
(Analyst , 14 , 61—65).—The authors’ object has been to re-determine 
the iodine absorption (Hubl’s) of the liquid fatty acids from various 
oils and fats under conditions which should be as uniform as possible, 
and should exclude any alteration of the acids either by exposure to 
air or by drying at a high temperature. 

A weighed portion of the fat is saponified with alcoholic potash, 
and the solution accurately neutralised with acetic acid. It is then 
poured into an excess of a boiling solution of lead acetate. The pre¬ 
cipitate is washed, then transferred to a stoppered bottle and treated 
with ether. The ether solution is filtered from lead stearate, &c., 
into a Mnter’s “ olem tube,” in which it is decomposed by dilute 
hydrochloric acid. The volume of the ethereal solution of the fatty 
acids having been read, an aliquot pait is run into a flask and most of 
the ether distilled off. The ether vapour protects the fatty acids 
from the air. Alcohol is then added, and the solution is titrated with 
soda; this gives the total amount of the liquid fatty acids, calculating* 
them as oleic acid. Another portion of the ethereal solution contain¬ 
ing 0'5 gram of the fatty acid is then evaporated in a bottle through 
which a stream of carbonic anhydride is being passed. When the 
last traces of ether are removed, 50 c.c. of Hubl's reagent is instantly 
added, and the bottle, having been stoppered, is placed in the dark 
for 12 hours, side by side with a blank, after which the excess of 
iodine is titrated by thiosulphate. The authors anticipate that the 
“ iodine absorbing power ” thus ascertained will permit the amount 
of any admixture of fats to be calculated with more precision than has 
hitherto been possible. * M. J. S. 

Extraction of Fat from Milk Solids. By H. D. Richmond 
{Analyst. 14 , 121—130).—Of the 15 or more methods which have 
been proposed for the extraction of the fat from the dry residue of 
milk, those of Adams (paper coil), Soxhlei (plaster ot Paris), and 
Storch (pumice) give the highest and most concordant, but yet not 
identical results. The author has reinvestigated these three methods, 
using kieselguhr in place of pumice. In Adams’ method, some 
analysts extract the paper coils with ether for a short time before 
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using them; others apply a correction "based on blank experiments 
with the same batch of paper. The author finds that the complete 
extra*tion of the paper'with ether requires a very prolonged treat¬ 
ment; the total extract in 7% hours being more than three times as 
much as that obtained in the first 1J hour. The matter extracted 
consists chiefly of the calcium salt of a resinous acid. The most 
complete and rapid extraction is obtained by the use of alcohol con¬ 
taining 10 per cent, of acetic acid. After 3 or 4 hours’ treatment 
with this reagent in a Soxhlet’s apparatus, nothing soluble in ether 
remains. With the plaster and kieselguhr methods, the chief 
requisite is to grind the diied residue to a very fine powder, and to 
extract it with ether for at least 3 hours. Working in this way, the 
three methods agree closely. From the results of numerous determi¬ 
nations by the three methods, the author has developed a new 
formula for deducing the percentage of fat from that of total solids 

and the specific gravity: T = 1*17 F — 0 263 g (apparently a mis¬ 


print for + 0*263 g), where T is the percentage of total solids, F that 


of fat, D is the specific gravity of the milk, and Gr = 1000 (D — 1). 
This formula gives results which do not differ materially from those 
of Hehner and Richmond’s older formula (Analyst , 13 , 32). The 
most satisfactory method of estimating the total solids appears to be 
the evaporation of not more than 2 grams of milk in a fiat-bottomed 
basin and drying for 1 or 1^ hour. M. J. S. 


Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Fat in Milk, &c. 
By C. L. Parsons ( Analyst , 14,181—187).—This method is proposed as 
one which can be carried out at the dairy by unskilled pei sons. 100 c.c. 
of the milk is placed in a bottle 11 inches high and 1^ in diameter. 
10 c.c. of soda solution (made by dissolving 1 part of commercial 
caustic soda in 2 parts of water) is added, then 5 c c. of alcoholic 
soap solution (1 ounce of Castile soap to the gallon). 50 c.c. of 
gasoline (free from residue) is next added; the bottle is corked and 
shaken hard five or six times dm mg half-an-hour. The petroleum 
solution of the fat is then allowed to rise to the surface. Should it 
fail to do so, 5 c.c. or more of the alcoholic soap solution may be added 
and gently mixed in. When the upper layer is perfectly clear, 25 c.c. 
of it is withdrawn and evaporated in a small flask, which has its neck 
cut off obliqnely. Two drops of strong acetic acid is added to the fat, 
which is then dried at 120° for 1^ hours and drained from the flask 
into a measuring tube graduated in twentieths of a cubic centimeter. 
A table given in the paper converts the readings of the volume of the 
fat into percentages. The necessary piecautions are fully described. 

M. J. S. 


Condensed Milk and the Estimation of Casein and Laet- 
albumen. By H. Faber {Analyst, x4, 141—147).—The author 
proposes to employ the estimation of the relative proportions of casein 
and lactalbumen as a means of distinguishing between fresh milk and 
that which has been condensed and afterwards diluted with water. 
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Fresh milk contains from 0 35 to 0*45, or perhaps more, of lactalbumen. 
By boiling the milk about two-thirds of this is coagulated, or so 
modified that it is precipitated together with the casein. The heating 
to about 75°, to which condensed milk must be subjected in order to 
sterilise it, has a similar effect. The two albuminoids can be sepa¬ 
rated by Sebelien’s method. The casein is first precipitated by 
magnesium sulphate, 2 vols. of the saturated solution of that salt 
being first added, and then as much of the powdeied crystals as the 
mixture is able to dissolve ; the precipitate is washed with a 
saturated solution of magnesium sulphate; and the lactalbumen is 
precipitated fiom the filtrate by either tannic acid or phosphotungstic 
acid. In these precipitates, the nitrogen is estimated by Kjeldahl’s 
method. Test analyses show that the separation is very exact. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Soluble and Insoluble Fatty Acids in Butter. 
By W. Johnstone (. Analyst , 14, 113—114) and H. D. Richmond 
(ibid., 153—155).—Instead of estimating the volatile fatty acids by 
the Reichert process, the author prefers the following method. The 
butter is saponified with a known quantity of alcoholic potash and 
the excess found by titration. The alcohol having been removed by 
boiling, an excess of acid is added, and the insoluble fatty acids are 
filtered off and washed. After air-drying they are dissolved by ether 
and weighed after evaporation. They are now again saponified by 
standard potash, and the amount they neutralise is ascertained. The 
difference between these two titrations gives the amount of fatty 
acid soluble in water, which thus estimated is considerably higher 
than is shown by Reichert’s process. The author hints that the 
results of the latter may he vitiated by the production of propionic, 
acetic, and formic acids by the action of potash on the glycerol. 
Richmond, commenting on the above process, shows that the results 
given cannot possibly be correct, the total fatty adds, together with 
the glycerol residue corresponding to the potash neutralised, adding 
up to more than the weight of the butter taken, and that this is due 
to the titration of the insoluble acids being performed in aqueous 
solution. The results by Reichert’s process, when corrected for the 
recognised average deficiency of a-dd n P almost exactly to 100 per 
cent. He points out that at the temperature of the water-bath 
potash has no action on glycerol. M. J. S. 

Examination of Lard for Adulteration, By T. S. Gladding 
(Analyst, 14, 32—34).—The following tests should all be applied to 
a suspected sample:—(1) specific gravity at 100°; (2) Hubl’s iodine 
test; (3) Bechi-Miliian test (Abstr., 1889,319) ; (4) Dalican’s “ Titre ” 
test; (5) Belden’s microscopic test for beef fat ( Analyst , 13, 70). 
Dalican’s u titre ” is the temperature of crystallisation of the fatty 
acids. These are to be prepared from the sample by saponification, 
washed well with hot water, and filtered through dry paper into a test- 
tube. The crystallising point is then taken with a thermometer 
graduated to tenths of a degree. The titre of lard may range from 
36*4° to 41*4°; iodine absorption from 57 to 68 4 per cent., a high 
titre being associated with a low iodine absorption, and vice versa. 
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The titre of "beef fat is about 41*6 to 44; iodine absorption, 43 8 to 
40; that of cotton-seed oil, 33*3, iodine absorption, 108. The one 
adulterant will therefore to some extent mask the other; they are, 
however, respectively revealed by Bechi’s and Belden’s tests. The 
high specific gravity of cotton-seed oil affords the only means of esti¬ 
mating the amount of it present. (See also Abstr., 1889, 319, 659.) 

M. J. S. 

Action of Acids on Benzoic Sulphinide and Analysis of 
“ Saccharin.” By I. Remsen and W. M. Burton (Amer. Ghem. 

11,403—408).—When benzoic sulphinide, [=1:2], 

is boiled with dilute acids, hydrogen ammonium orthosulphobenzoate. 
COOH-C h H 4 *SO^H 4 [= 1:2] is formed, together with a little 
orthosnlphaminebenzoic acid, C0OH*CsH^S0 2 jN". The best strength 
of acid is that obtained by diluting strong hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 
3 T7 with 8 to 10 times its volume of water. 

Commercial “ saccharin ” is found to be a mixture of parasulph- 
aminebenzoic acid, benzoic sulphinide, and hydrogen potassium ortho- 
sulphobenzoate, the amount of sulphinide present being somewhat less 
than 50 per cent. 

To analyse it, 2 grams are boiled for one hour with 100 e.c. of 
dilute hydrochloric acid (1—8) in a flask of 250 c.c. capacity, provided 
with a reflux condenser. The clear solution is then evaporated to 
about 15 c.c., when the parasulphaminebenzoic acid separates out; it 
is dried at 80° and weighed. The filtrate, containing hydrogen am¬ 
monium orthosulphobenzoate (from the decomposition of the sul- 
phinide) and the hydrogen potassium salt of the same acid, is 
evaporated; the residue is weighed, and the amount of potassium in 
it is estimated by heating a portion with sulphuric acid, and weighing 
the potassium sulphate formed. Two samples of saccharin were 
analysed, each five times; the mean percentage composition of each 
is given below. 

Benzoic 

C00H-C g H 4 -S0 2 NH 2 . sulphinide. COOH-C 6 H 4 -SO s K:. 


I. 50-00 42*86 7-12 

II. 44-49 48*33 7*99 

C. F. B. 


Estimation of Morphine in Opium. By F. A. Fllcki^er 
(Arch. Phann. [3], 27, 721—732, 7t9—772).—The author discusses 
various points which arise in the estimation of morphine, and arrives 
at the following fairly good, although not quite perfect, method. 
8 grams of opium powder is placed in a folded filter of 12 cm. 
diameter with a little tapping, and is dried at 100°. After half an 
hour 10 c.c. of ether mixed with 10 c.c. of chloroform is poured over 
it, the covered funnel being frequently struck, and finally 10 c.c. 
more of chloroform is poured on. After all possible liquid has run 
through, the filter with its contents is opened out and dried at a 
gentle heat. Rext the powder is vigorously and repeatedly shaken 
in a flask with 80 c.c. of water and filtered after two hours. 42*5 grams 
of the filtrate is well and often shaken in a weighed flask with 7*5 c.c. 
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of alcohol (0*83 sp. gr.), 15 c.c. of ether, and 1 c.e. of ammonia f0*96). 
After six hours, the contents of the flask are poured on to a double- 
folded filter of 10 cm. diameter, and the morphine is washed on to the 
filter with about 10 e.c. of water. This is dried, returned to the dried 
flask, and dried at 100° until its weight becomes constant. This pro¬ 
cess with a particular sample gave 12*90, 13*12, 13 35 per cent, of 
morphine, which was not pure white, but which dissolved completely 
in lime-water with very little colour. As an appendix the author 
criticises iu some detail an article by E. It. Squibb in the wt Ephemeris ’’ 
for July, on morphine estimation, and, although be sees many defects 
in the process given, he remarks that the comprehensive paper deserves 
the fullest consideration. J. T. 

Analysis of Pepper and the occurrence of Piperidine in the 
same. By W. Johnstone (Anahjtf, 14, 41—49).—Moisture and ash. 
—A weighed portion is dried at 1* >0° and then incinerated in a muffle. 
The ash is treated successively with water and hydrochloric acid, and 
the amount of insoluble matter noted. 

Oil.—20 grams is distilled with water; the distillate is shaken with 
ether, the ethereal solution is evaporated at a veiy low temperature, 
and the residue is dried over sulphuric acid. 

Piperidine.—20 grams is distilled as for the oil determination, and 
the distillate is titrated with N/10 sulphuric acid (compare Abstr., 
1889, 298). That the piperidine is not derived from the hydrolysis 
of piperine is shown by the fact that pure pipeline yields no 
piperidine when distilled with water, also that in distilling pepper 
with water, piperidine soon ceases to come over, although the amount 
obtained is very small in comparison with the piperine present. 

Piperine.—10 grams is digested at 100° in a closed bottle with 
3 grams of potash dissolved in 25 c.c. of water and 25 c.c. of alcohol. 
The bottle (4 oz.) should have the neck ground flat and be closed by 
a plate of caoutchouc pressed tightly upon it by a screw-frame. After 
4—6 hours’ digestion, the bottle is cooled, the contents are washed 
into a large flask and distilled as long as the distillate is alkaline. 
The theoretical yield of piperidine is obtained. 

Crude Fibre.—A small quantity is boiled for half an hour in a flask 
with inverted condenser with 200 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (12*5 
grams per litre). The residue is twice boiled with water, then with 
200 c.c. of potash (12*5 grams per litre), and again twice with water. 
Ib is collected on a taied filter, dried and weighed, and any ash it 
contains deducted. 

Nitrogen.—Determined by soda-lime, as usual. 

Alcoholic Extract.—10 grams is exti “acted with 95 per cent, alcohol 
in a Soxhlet’s apparatus for 24 hours. The alcohol is distilled off and 
the extractive matters dried at 100°. 

Starch.—The exhausted residue from the preceding is, without 
drying, washed into a flask with 200 c.c. of water and 20 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid (1*121) and heated in boiling water for three hours. 
After cooling, the liquid is Altered, neutralised with soda, made up to 
500 c.c., and titrated with Febling’s solution. 

In 18 genuine samples from various localities, the moisture ranged 
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from 12 to 15 per cent., asli 1*07 to 4*46 (long pepper 7 57), oil 0*53 
to 1*87, piperidine 0*2 > to 0*77, piperine 5*21 to 13*03, fibre 4*2 to 
15*05, starch 29*6 to 53*3, ash insoluble in acid 0*06 to 0*62 (long 
pepper 1*47), Any larger amount of insoluble ash would probably be 
the best indication of a fraudulent addition. M. J. S. 

Detection of Cocaine Hydrochloride. By M. Goeldner (Arch. 
Pharm. [3], 27, 799; from Pharm. Zeit, 34, 471).—The author 
believes that the following is a characteristic test for cocaine. 6 or 7 
drops of pure, strong sulphuric acid are added to some crystals of 
resorcinol in a porcelain basin, and the latter is moved to and fro a little, 
then a little cocaine hydrochloride is added to the yellow liquid. A some¬ 
what strong re iction follows, and a splendid, blue coloration is imme¬ 
diately obtained; a drop of sodium hydroxide changes this to a light- 
rose colour. The reaction goes more quickly with powdered resorcinol 
in place of crystals. Yery small quantities of the reagent give no 
colour reaction. Other alkaloids give nothing approaching to this 
reaction. J. T. 

Estimation of Indigotin for Commercial Purposes. By F. A. 
Owe TtJChem. Centr 1889, ii, 217—213; from J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 
10, 178).— l gram of the substance is weighed on a watch-glass, 
dned at 100°, finely powdered, rubbed with water to a thin paste, and 
washed into a 250 c.c. flask. 3 grams of zinc-dust and 6 grams of 
sodium hydroxide are added, the solution diluted to a little above the 
mark, shaken np now and then, and after the reaction is complete 
(during which the solution must remain green, red or brownish 
streaks indicate that the reduction has been carried too far; a froth 
indicates the presence of too much zinc), 50 c.c. of the clear liquid is 
exposed to the air for half an ho nr, acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
and filtered through a well-washed filter, dried at 100°, and weighed. 

J. W. L. 
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Emission Spectrum of Ammonia. By G. M4 .gxa.nini (Zeit. 
pfajsikal. Ghem 4, .435—440).—The author has determined the 
positions of a large number of the lines of the ammonia spectrnm. 
These are compared with the lines of Hasselberg’s second hydrogen 
spectrnm, with which they show a remarkable coincidence. H. C. 

Absorption Spectrum of Nitrosyl Chloride. By G. Magnanini 
(Zeit physikal. Ghem ., 4, 4 27 —428).—The absorption spectrnm of 
nitrosyl chloride vapour consists of six absorption bands in the orange 
and green parts of the spectrum. The wave-lengths corresponding 
with these bands and their relative intensities are given. H, C. 

Electromotive Force of Selenium. By S. Kalischeu (Ann. 
Phys . Ghem . [2], 37, 528).—The author observes that Righi (Abstr,, 
1889, 555) appears to have misunderstood a remark made by him in a 
former note ( ibid ., 3). He had pointed ont that selenium cells often 
give an E.M.F. before exposure to light, and that, therefore, before 
experimenting on the inflnence of light on them, they should be tested 
in the dark to see if they already give any E.M.F. He had no inten¬ 
tion of asserting the necessity of actually manufacturing the cells in 
darkness, and preventing their even being exposed to light before 
experimenting with them. G. W. T. 

Electrical Conductivity of Hydrogen Chloride in Different 
Solvents. By I. Kabltjkoff (Zeit. physikal. Ghem 4, 429—434).—- 
The conductivity of solutions of hydroeren chloride in benzene, xylene, 
hexane, and ether is excessively small, that an ether being greatest 
and that in benzene the least. The molecular conductivity of the 
solution in ether is found to decrease with rising dilution. Solutions 
of hydrogen chloride in methyl, ethyl, isobutyl, and isoamyl alcohols 
have a somewhat greater conductivity. The methyl alcohol solutions 
have the highest conductivity, being about four times greater than 
the ethyl and 30 times greater than the isobutyl alcohol solutions. 
Amyl alcohol, like ether, gives a decreasing molecular conductivity 
with rising dilution. Hydrogen chloride was also examined in 
aqueous solutions of ethyl alcohol. The presence of ethyl alcohol is 
fonnd to greatly decrease the conductivity of hydrogen chloride 
in water, an addition of 6 per cent, of alcohol causing a decrease of 
20 per cent, in the conductivity. 

I/a solution of benzene saturated with hydrogen chloride is allowed 
to remain for two or three days, crystals separate out which melt 
without decomposition, and can be sublimed at high temperature. 
They are probably of the composition C«H«,3HCh H. C. 

VOL. IiVlXX. h 
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Electrical Conductivity of Solid Mercury. By L. Grunmaxih 
(Ami Phys. Ohem. [2], 37, 508—515).—As the result of a further 
experimental investigation of this subject, the author finds that the 
apparent resistance of mercury when just melted is 2*5 limes its 
value just before liquefaction begins. 

The value 1*5 formerly obtained by the author (Abstr., 1889, 201) 
is, therefore, too small. The value now obtained by him is smaller 
than that given by Cailletct and Bouty, namely 0*4, and the author 
attributes the difference between his present and former results, flibd 
between both of them and that obtained by Cailletet and Bouty, in 
great part to the change in volume which mercury undergoes in 
passing from the solid to the liquid state, and the effects of this 
change of volume on the resistance, depending as they do on the 
dimensions of the tubes and their regularity of bore. The degree to 
which the result is affected in this manner cannot be determined until 
these changes of volume have been measured, and the author states 
that an investigation of this point has been commenced. 

The results of the investigation described in this paper confirm 
the conclusion formerly arrived at by the author, that the temperature- 
coefficient of decrease of resistance for solid mercury decreases from 
the solidifying point down to —80°, the lowest temperature at which 
observations were made. 

The values obtained for this coefficient in the former and present 
series of observations respectively are given below;— 

Range of Temperature-coefficient. Temporal ure-coelficiont. 


temperature. First senes. Second senes. 

—80° to -70° 0*0010 0*0008 

•—70 „ -60 0*0010 0*0011 

-60 „ -50 0*0012 0 0013 

-50 „ -40 0*0017 0*0023 


The results of the present investigation therefore confirm the con¬ 
clusion formerly arrived at by the author, that assuming the truth of 
Clausius's law expressing the relation between tho electrical resist¬ 
ances of simple metals and their absolute temperatures, thou mercury 
must be considered as an exception. U. W. T. 

Thermoelectric Currents between Amalgamated Zinc and 
Zinc Sulphate. By K. A Brandbh (Ann, Phys, Ohvm, [2], 37, 
457—462).—The primary object of the investigation was to determine 
the relation between the E.'M.F. developed and the difference of 
temperature botween the electrodes. 

The electrodes, of amalgamated sine, were placed in two vessels 
communicating by means of a siphon, and filled with a solution of 
zinc sulphate. One of these vessels was kept at tho temperature of 
the place of observation, while the temperature of tho other was 
gradually raised. 

The author found that, within the limits of errors of observation, tho 
HALF. was proportional to the difference of temperature, until this 
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difference exceeded 20*45°, after which the E.M.F. appeared to increase 
rather more rapidly than the temperature difference. A few experi¬ 
ments were also made to determine the effect of varying the concen¬ 
tration of the zinc sulphate solution, and their results showed that the 
E.M.F. increased with tho concentration. Gt. W. T. 


Electrochemistry and Thermochemistry of some Organic 
Acids. By H. Jahn (Am. Phi/s. Ghem. [2], 37, 408—443). 

Formic Add .—When a solution of sodium formate in water 
was acidified with formic acid and subjected to electrolysis, it 
yielded hydrogen and carbonic anhydride. The sodium salt 
must first be resolved into sodium and the group HCO*, the 
former forming sodium hydroxide with the water of solution, 
whilst the latter must either break up into carbonic anhydride and 
hydrogen or form formic acid again with the water of solution, 
according to the equation 2 H -f C0 2 + H 2 0 == 2H 2 C0 2 + 0, the 
free oxygen then combining with a portion of the formic acid to form 
carbonic anhydride and water. Now Bunge has shown that in the 
electrolysis of formic acid no hydrogen is given off at the anode, 
which excludes the first explanation, and shows that a simple combus¬ 
tion of the acid takes place at the anode. The results were confirmed 
by determinations of the amount of gas liberated by the passage of a 
measured quantity of electricity. 

The author made a series of determinations of the heat of combus¬ 
tion of formic acid which agreed very well together, and their mean 
gave 62-87 cal. as the heat of combustion of a milligram mole¬ 
cule of formic acid. Thomsen obtained tho value 60-2 cal., and tho 
author observes that this may be considered as a very close agreement, 
considering that, as Ostwald has shown, the heat of combustion varies 
considerably with the temperature. 

Acetic Add .—A solution of sodium acetate in water was electro¬ 
lysed at the temperature 0°. A considerable quantity of carbonic 
anhydride was formed, and after the gas given off had been freed 
from this, tho residue was found to consist of hydrogen and ethane, 
about 65 per cent, of the former and 35 per cent, of the latter. Very 
slight traces of iodoform wore obtained from tho liquid residue in the 
electrolytic coll. From this it follows that the action consisted in 
the setting free of acetic acid at the anode, and its combination 
with the oxygon simultaneously liberated; but if this took place 
entirely in tho manner usually assumed, 2CalI*Oa= C 2 He +• 2CO a + 
H 8 0 , the volumes of hydrogen and of ethane would have boon equal. 
The excess of hydrogen present, combined with tho absence of free 
oxygen, shows that part of the acetic acid must have been burnt 
to form carbonic anhydride and water, according to the equation 
C 3 H 4 O 2 4 - O 4 200a + 2B»0. In some quantitative experiments 
made with stronger currents, the proportion of hydrogen was found 
to be somewhat smaller. The proportion of hydrogen present in the 
evolved gases was also found to diminish as the strength of the 
solution was increased. These results show that the complete com¬ 
bustion of the acetic acid to carbonic anhydrido and water is favoured 

h % 
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by increasing the strength of the decomposing current*, and by dimi¬ 
nishing the strength of the solution. 

Assuming Thomsen’s values fox* the heats of solution required for 
tho calculation, the author determined the heat of combustion of the 
milligram molecule of liquid acetic acid to water and gaseous carbonic 
anhydride to be 208 81 cal., which is in very fair agreement with tho 
values 210*3 obtained by Fabre and Silberraann, and 210*79 obtained 
by Siobmann. It follows from the last result that the heat absorbed 
in the formation of one milligram molecule of liquid acetic acid from 
amorphous carbon and water vapour is 121*61 cal. 

Propionic Acid —The results obtained with acetic acid suggested 
that pi*opionic acid would probably be resolved into normal butane 
and carbonic anhydride, and the electrolysis of a solution of sodium 
propionate in water, acidified with propionic acid, showed that this 
reaction did actually occur, but it was veiled to a cousidorablc extent 
by the decomposition of part of the acid into ethylene and carbonic 
anhydride, evidently according to the equation CaH 6 0 2 4* O = C a H» 
4* CO, + H,0. The author considers that the results of his experi¬ 
ments with acetic and propionic acids point to the conclusion that the 
ethane and butane formed during electrolysis are the results of the 
decomposition of double molecules, which exist iu concentrated solu¬ 
tions, but are broken up into simple molecules when tho solutions arc 
1 diluted. 

Oxalic Acid .—The electrolysis of an aqueons solution of potassium 
oxalate at the temperature 0° gave a gas consisting only of carbonic 
anhydride and hydrogen, so that the oxalic acid set free at the anode 
must have been completely burned to carbonic anhydride and water, 
according to the equation 4- O = 2CO, 4- H.O. The heat 

of combustion of oxalic acid per milligram molecule was found to bo 
74*49 cal. G. W. T. 

Thermochemistry of Methyl Alcohol and Solid Methyl 
Salts. By F. Stohjmann, C. Kleber, and H. Lanobein (/. jp. Ohm. 
[2], 40, 341—364).—The authors give details of the determination 
of the following thermal values (see table, p. 101). The figures in 
the sixth column represent the excess or deficiency of tho heat of 
combustion of the methyl salt when compared with tho sum of tho 
heats of combustion of tho acid from which it is formed and methyl 
alcohol (compare Berthelot, Mecanique OJwmique, 1, 407). 

The authors then point out the difference between the heats of 
combustion of the various isomerides in this table, and also give a 
table showing the value of the affinity constant K (Ostwald, Absir., 
1889, 818) for 24 acids, 20 of which agree with the rule. 
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Table of thermochemical results with methyl-compounds. 


Substance. 

Formula. 

Molecular 

■weight. 

Heat of 
combus¬ 
tion. 

Heat of 
forma¬ 
tion.* 


Methyl parahydroxyben- 

C s TT s O* .. 

152 

Cal. 

Cal. 


zoate. 

89G -0 

132 0 

+ 0*5 

Methyl anisato. 

CqlljoOj . . 

1G6 

1069 *3 

121 7 

-3 5 

Methyl cinnamate. 

g 10 Hi 0 6 2 . 

1G2 

1213*6 

71-4 

-0*7 

Methjl gallate. 

c s h m o 6 .. 

184 

801 *3 

226 7 

+ 3*4 

Methyl0-naphthoate ..... 

C^IlioO* - 

186 

1402 -4 

70*6 

-3*4 

Dimethyl phthalate (liquid) 

Oi 0 H 10 Oj 

194 

1120 -4 

164*6 

— 

Dimethyl phthalate (solid) 

C*ioliiot)t . 

194 

1U3-9 

171*1 

-1*1 

Dimethyl isophthalatc .... 

Cioilio^i • 

194 

1117 -7 

173*3 

-1 7 

Dimethyl tcrcphthalatc... 

Ciuliio0 4 • 

194 

1112 -2 

172 8 

-0*1 

Dimethyl oxalate. 

cyi 6 o i.. 

118 

402-1 

180*9 

-0*7 

Dimethyl succinate (solid). 

c ( ,n 10 o 4 .. 

146 

703-6 

205*4 

-5*6 

» » (liquid) 

Cs 

14G 

708-5 

200*5 

— 

Dimethyl fumarate . 

I'iU&t .. 

144 

604-7 

175*3 

-3*4 

Tnmethyl trimesato. 

GijHijOj,. 

252 

1292-5 

219*5 

-13*1 

„ citrate.... 

C.,U 14 Oy., 

234 

983-5 

315*5 

+ 2*9 

Hexam ethyl mellitate. 

G|pH 1H 0 13 . 

426 

1825-6 

487*4 

-13 8 

Citric acid.. 

C\,1I S 0 7 .. 

192 

474 -6 

365*4 

— 

Methyl alcohol.. 

OUlO.... 

32 

170-6 

Cl *4 

— 


* 0 = 94 Cals.; H a * <39 Gals. 

A. G. B. 

Thermochemistry of Nicotine. By A. Colson (Oomph rend., 
109, 743—745).— Nicotine .—Heat of dissolution +5*6 Gals. at. about. 
15°; heat of neutralisation by hydrochloric acid, 1st. equivalent = 
8*05 Cals.; 2nd equivalent s= 3*47 Cals. Total heat of neutralisation 
by 4 mols. HC1 ss 12*06 Cals. With sulphuric acid, 1st equivalent 
= 9*54 Cals.; total heat of neutralisation by excess of acid = 
13*46 Cals. It is evident that the two basic functions of nicotine 
liavo very different energies, a fact which is also shown by colour 
reagents. With litmus as indicator, nicotino has only ono basic 
function, but with dimethyl-orange it has two. 

The author lias also made tho following determinations:— 


Heat of dissolution. 

Pyridine. 

Cals. 

.. 2*25 

Piperidine. 

Cals. 

6‘f>0 

Heat of neutralisation, 1 mol. HOI .. 

.. 5-20 

13-01 

„ „ 1-5 mol. HOI 

.. 5-20 

— 

» „ 1 mol. H,S0* 

■ * ~ 11 * 

13-68 


0. H. B. 


Apparatus for making Vapour-density Determinations under 
Reduced Pressure. By J. V Eykman (Z ter., 22, 2754—2758).— 
The author describes with the aid of diagrams an apparatus in which 
vapour-density determinations may be made under reduced pressure, 
and in an atmosphere of hydrogen or some other indifferent ^as. 

The apparatus consists of a bulb-tube (A), somewhat similar in 
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shape to that employed in V. Meyer’s method; this is heated by 
some suitable vapour in the ordinary way. A weighed quantity of 
the liquid, the vapour-density of which is to be determined, is pin ml 
in a small, scaled, pipette-shaped tube, and suspended in a chamber in 
the upper extremity of the bulb-tube (A). The latter is connected 
at the top with a graduated manometer tube, placed perpendicularly 
and open below, and also with a S-way cock, so that it can be 
exhausted and filled with hydrogen or any other gas. Tho apparatus 
having been completely filled with hydrogen, it is exhausted as com¬ 
pletely as possible, the open end of the manometer being immersed in 
mercury; the bulb-tube is then heated at a constant temperature, and 
hydrogen is allowed to enter until the required pressure is obtained. 
As soon as no more mercury flows out of the manometer tube, the 
pressure is noted on the scale, and the neck of the bulb containing 
the substance is broken without opening tho apparatus, by an inge¬ 
nious device, so that it drops to the bottom of tho bulb-tubo (A), and 
is there converted into vapour. The pressure is thereby increased, 
and the mercury which flows from the manometer tube is collected in 
a tared vessel; the increase of pressure is ascertained either by weigh¬ 
ing the mercury, the diarnoter of the manometer tube having been 
previously determined, or from the difference in the readings on the 
manometer scale. The vapour-density is calculated from the incroaso 
of pressure produced by the vaporisation of a known weight of the 
substance in a vessel of known volumo under known conditions of 
temperature and pressure. 

Experiments with safrole (b. p. 232°), ethyl cinnamato (b. p. 271°), 
naphthylamine (b. p. 300°), phenyipropionic acid (b. p. 200°), and 
other substances gave very satisfactory results. 

The apparatus can be employed also for making determinations by 
V. Meyer’s method in tho usual way. F. S. K. 

Specific Volumes of some Ethereal Salts of the Oxalic Acid 
Series, By A. Wiens (Annalev, 253, 289—318; compare W. Lossen, 
Abstr., 1888, 335).—A comparison of the molecular volumes of meta- 
meric ethereal salts of oxalic, nmlonic, succinic, and gluiarie acids, 
containing normal alkyl radicles, shows that tho largor tho quantity 
of carbon in the acid radicle the smaller the molecular volumo at 0 . 
This is generally the ease at tho boiling point also, but two exceptions 
wore noticed, the molecular volume of ethyl propyl malonato being 
smal lor than that of ethyl succinate, and that of butyl malonato smaller 
than that of propyl butyl succinate; these exceptions may bo duo to 
tho uncertainty of the determinations at tho boiling point. 

The difference in molecular volume corresponding with the difference 
iu composition increases in homologous sories with the quantity of 
carbon in the compound. The difference betwoen tho molecular 
volume of ethyl methyl succinate and ethyl butyl succinato, for example, 
is 71*8; that between ethyl butyl succinate and ethyl heptyl succinate, 
76*4. The same has been found to bold good for ethereal salts of 
monobasic acids, ethers, phonol ethers, and alkyl iodides, 

A comparison of the molecular volumes at0° shows that an incroaso 
by the group (JHa in the empirical formula corresponds with various 
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differences in molecular volume, according to the manner in which 
this increase takes place. The increase in molecular volume by the 
conversion of the group C«H 3 »+i into (CHa) a *0„H 2 » +1 (excluding 
methyl salts) is, on the average, 16 8 for each CH, group, but the 
difference between the ethyl and methyl salts is, on the average, 18*1. 
The increase, due to the conversion of the group CH 2 into (0JJ 2 )«, is, 
on the average, 16 for each additional CH 2 group, but when the group 
CH 3 is converted into CHMe (ethyl into isopropyl, for example), the 
corresponding increase in molecular volume is, on the average, 17*7. 

The numerous experimental determinations are given in tables. 

F. S. K. 

Absorption of Gases by Mixtures of Alcohol and Water. By 
0. Lubarscii {Ann. Phys. Chem. [2], 37, 524—525).—The anthor 
observes that the publication of Muller’s determinations of the absorp¬ 
tion of carbonic anhydride by mixtures of alcohol and water (Abstr., 
1889, 816) has induced him to publish the results obtained so far in 
an investigation of the absorption of various gases by mixtures of 
alcohol and water; these are given in the accompanying table, showing 
the percentages by volume of the gases absorbed at 20° aud 760 mm. 
pressure by solutions containing the various percentages of alcohol 
(by weight) given in the first horizontal lino:— 


Percentage of 


alcohol.. • • 

0*00 

9*09 

16*67 

23*08 

28-57 

33*33 

50-00 

66-07 

80*00 

Oxygen. 

2*98 

2-78 

2 63 

2*52 

2*49 

2*G7 

3*50 

495 

5*66 

Hydrogen... 

1-93 

1-43 

1-29 

1*17 

1*04 

1*17 

2*02 

2 55 

— 

Carbonic oxide 

2*41 

1*87 

1*76 

1*68 

1*50 

1*94 

3*20 

— 

— 


The table shows that the minimum absorption for all three gases 
occurs at about the same proportion of alcohol to water, and this is 
the same as that found by Muller for cavljouic anhydride, and there¬ 
fore it seems probable that other gases will bo found to behave in the 
same way. G. W. T. 

Simultaneous Solubility of Sodium and Potassium Chlorides. 
By A. fih’Aijn (OumpL rend 109,740—743).—Tlio sum of tho salts 
dissolved between —20° and -f 180° is represented by a straight line, 
27'0 + 0*0962^ Calculating from this coefficient tho tem¬ 
perature at the limvit of solubility, that is, the point at which, by 
reason of tho iucreaso in tho proportion of salt and tho decrease in 
the proportion of water, the latter has disappeared, the temperature 
obtained is 738°, which, according to Oarnelly, is tho melting point 
of potassium chloride. 

In presence of potassium chloride, the curve of solubility of sodium 
chloride between —20° and +75° is parallel with the axis of tempera¬ 
ture. Beyond 75° it decreases, and at 97° becomes identical with that 
of potassium chloride, after which it doorcases to 120°, and then 
becomes constant (16*7 per cent.). 

The solubility of potassium chloride alone is represented between 
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—10° and 75° by a right line with a coefficient 0*1470, and between 
75° and 180° by a second right lino, which has a coefficient of 0*0793, 
and a limiting point at 913°, or considerably above the inciting point 
of the salt. 

In presence of sodinm chloride, the curve of solubility of potassium 
chloride between —20° and + 75° is a right lino y = 10*3 -f 0*01)02/; 
from 75° to 120° the solubility increases rapidly, and above 120° it is 
represented by a right line with the same coefficient as between — 20 f 
and +75°. Its limiting point is 913°, and hence the curves of* solu¬ 
bility of potassium chloride alone and in presence of sodium ehloriOb 
are not parallel; but converge to 913°. 

At the limiting point for the mixed salfs, 738°, the proportion of 
the two salts would be 16*7 per cent, of sodium chloride and 88*3 pov 
cent, of potassium chloride. The total quantity of chlorine is prac¬ 
tically equal to the sum of the metals. 

The curve representing the quantity of chlorine in solution is a right 
line; that representing the sum of the salts is also a right lino; and 
hence the sum of the metals is likewise represented by a right line. 
The curve of the chlorine and the curve of the sum of the metals 
intersect at 738°. 0. II. B. 

Determination of Molecular Weights of Substances from 
the Boiling Points of their Solutions. By H. W. Wilry (Client. 
New*, 60, 189—190).—“The apparatus employed consisted of an oval- 
round bottom flask of about 200 c.c. capacity,” with a side inbe from 
the neck connected with a condenser to keep volume of liquid 
constant. A thermometer graduated to tenths, but capable of being 
read to 0*02 of a degree was employed, the bulb being enveloped in 
fine copper foil to prevent interference of bubbles of steam. Sodium 
chloride was used to determine the factor, the number obtained, 8*908, 
was used for calculating the results in the following table; tho volume 
of water being in all eases 150 c.c.; the temperature of boiling water 
was 99*50° except during the experiments with sodium nitrate, when 
it was 99*44°. 


Substance taken. 

Wt. taken 
in grains. 

Total rise 
o£ 

temperature. 

Molecular weight. 

Calculated. 

Theoretical. 

KCl. 

6*0 

mm 

70 -01 

7t. 5 

KBr. 

6*0 

HUB 

123 -7 

110-0 

Ki. 

9*0 

HrH 

103*1 


KNO i . 

6*0 

0*33 | 

108-7 

■SB 


18*0 

0-38 

283*2 


NaNO s . 

6*0 

0*42 

85*4 

85*0 

Saccharose. 

20*0 

0*20 

643*2 

312*0 

O&alic acid. 

6*0 

0-30 

179*4 

90*0 


It will be noticed that the two organic compounds give double 
the theoretical molecular weight by this method. The results 
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obtained with salts containing water ol crystallisation do not agree 
with the molecular weights with or without thi«< water. These 
results were obtained quite independently of those of Beckman. 

D. A. L. 

Behaviour of Colloid Substances with Respect to Raoult’s 
Law. By E. Patbrno (Zeit. yhysikal . Chem 4, 457—461).—The 
reduction of the freezing point by colloid substances in water is very 
slight, and therefore leads to very high numbers for the molecular 
weights of such substances (Brown and Morris, Trans., 1889,4(12). 
This, the author has observed, is the case with gallic and tannic acids; 
which behave like colloids in aqueous solution and give molecular 
weights many times greater than those ordinarily accepted for these 
substances. If, however, solutions in acetic acid are taken, the 
behaviour is found to bo perfectly normal, and the reduction of the 
freezing point is that corresponding with the ordinary simple mole- 
cular weights. Hence substances only behave as colloids towards 
certain solvents, and the author holds that when a solid dissolves as 
a colloid, the laws of freezing are not applicable to its solutions. 

H. 0. 

Can Raoult’s Method distinguish between Atomic and 
Molecular Union? By R. Anschutz (Ammlrn, 253, 343—347; 
compare Anscbiitz and Pulfrich, Abstr., 1888, 1273).—The depres¬ 
sion produced by naphthalene piemto in the freezing point of benzene 
corresponds with that which would be produced by its constituent 
parts present together in an nil combined state. The author concludes 
therefore that the combination of the components of naphthalene 
picrato and analogous substances such as dimethyl diacetylraccmate 
is not dependent on atomic union in the sense of the valence theory, 
but on molecular union. 

If Raoult’s method is capable of deciding between atomic and 
molecular union, it could be employed for determining the valoncy of 
elements. P. S. K. 

Kinetic Nature of Osmotic Pressure. By G. Brkdti* (M 
phjmkal. Chtm n 4, 444—450).--In replying to certain objections 
misod by Pup in against the Van’i Hoff theory of osmotic pressure 
(Abstr., 1888, 778), the author develops an equation for the behaviour 
of a dissolved substance which is similar to that of Van dor Wauls 
for the behaviour of gases. A special point of interest Ih, (hat account 
is taken of (he presence and spocific attraction of the solvent, and in 
this way an explanation of the mcoluinism of solution is obtained, 
which, it is claimed, is of wider application than that of Mcmst (this 
vol., p. 3), in which this attraction is neglected. H. 0. 

Sphere of Action of Molecular Forces. By B. Galitzine (Zeit. 
physikal Ohem., 4, 4L7—426).—By a process of theoretical reasoning 
similar to that already employed by Van dor Waals, and using data 
given by Nadosehdin for several of the ethereal salts of the fatty 
acids in the critical condition, the author arrives at the conclusion 
that the sphere of action of the molecular forces is proportional to 
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tho masses of tlie attracting molecules. Ho also concludes that the 
attraction is inversely proportional to the square of the distance. 

H. 0* 

Fluid Crystals. By 0. Lehmann ( Zeit . physical. Cheni., 4, 462— 
472).—Under the name of “fluid crystals,” the author describes a 
cholesteryl benzoate first prepared by Reinitzer, which, all hough 
apparently melting at 145°, behaves between 145° and 178° towards 
polarised*light as though still having crystalline structure. In 
other respects the substance is in a perfectly liquid condition between 
these temperatures. H. 0. 

New Gas Burners. By M. Grocer (Zeit ang. OTiem 1889,329— 
331).—These are in general form similar to JBunsen burners, hut 
instead of having any means of regulating the entry of air at tho 
bottom of the mixing tube, tire top of the burner is made conical, 
and there is a screw arrangement by which a solid cone can bo raised 
within, so as partially to close the opening. By this means a flame 
of any character can be obtained, from a luminous one to one 
approaching that of a blowpipe, whilst the size of the flamo can bo 
greatly reduced without altenng its character, and without risk of 
its flashing down. A burner on the same principle giving a flat 
flame is also described. M. J. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Hydrogen Peroxide. By G. Tammann (Zeit physilcal. Ohem.y 4, 
411—443).—The spontaneous decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in 
alkaline solution is found to be independent of the amount or nature 
of the base which is present. It appears probable from the author’s 
expoiimonts that it is really caused by tho presence of itimes of 
metallic oxides, such as tho oxide of iron, dissolved m tho alkali. It 
is shown that the addition of small quantities of such oxides in¬ 
creases enormously the rate of decomposition. 

Tho freezing points of aqueous solutions of hydrogen peroxide 
wore determined, and Irom these a molecular reduction of 8*79 was 
found. Hydrogen peroxide being a non-eloctrolyto, this number 
would correspond with tho formula HiO*. II. 0. 

Hydrochlorides of Chlorides. By R. Engel (Bull Soc. OJrim. 
[3], 1, 695—699).—A review of the known hydrochlorides of chlorides, 
and a discussion of their probable constitution. T. G. N. 

Iodic Acid. By H. Lescceur (Bull. Soc . Ohm. [3], I, 563).—The 
crystals of iodic acid deposited from its solution in dilute or 
moderately concentrated nitric acid are monohydrated, whereas those 
obtained from the solution of iodio acid in concentrated nitrio acid 
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are anhydrous. The author thinks that the crystals deposited from 
solution in nitric acid of intermediate strength are mixtures of the 
hydrated and anhydrous varieties. T. G. N. 

Iodic Acid; Double Salts of Iodic Acid with other Acids. 
By C. W. Blomstrand (J. pr. Ohem. [2], 40, 305—340; compare 
Abstr., 1887, 327).—In tho oxygon-acids of phosphorus and iodine 
only one atom of oxygen is strongly united to the phosphorus and 
iodine, the radicles being POO and 10*0 respectively, thus differing 
from die oxygen-acids of nitrogen, chlorine, and bromine, -where two 
atoms of oxygen are equally strongly united to the nitrogen, chlorine, 
or bromine, tho radicles being N0 2 , C10 2 , and BrO s respectively. 

In support of the above statement, tho author has prepared double 
salts of iodic acid with other acids which may be regarded as conden¬ 
sation-products, requiring for their formation an extra-radicle oxygen 
atom, analogous to that which is allowed to exist in aldehyde and to 
be the cause of the easy polymerisation of that substance; thus, 
CaHjiO 4- 0;0*Hi = CaH^OalOsHj,. Tho formula for iodic acid thus 
becomes HOIOlO. 

Potassium sulphatoiodato was obtained by mixing potassium pyro- 
sulphate (1 mol.) and iodate (11 mol.) in concentrated solution, and 
its formula found to be identical with that of Marignac’s salt 
K0-I0(0H)-0-S0 3 -0K. 

Potassium mulybdoiodate , K0‘I0(0H)*0*Mo0^OH + H a O, is ob¬ 
tained as a white precipitate on adding a concentrated solution of 
potassium nitrate to a solution of sodium molybdate and iodic acid 
in nitric acid; it crystallises with difficulty in shoi*t needles, and is 
sparingly soluble in wator. Ammonium molybdoiodate is obtained in 
the same way, and has similar properties, but contains no water of 
crystallisation. The thallium and lead salts were obtained. Molybdo - 
iodic add is obtained as a yellowish, transparent mass on evaporating 
tho solution formed by tho action of dilute sulphuric acid on a mixture 
of barium iodato and molybdate. Several of its reactions with in¬ 
organic and organic salts are given. 

Pottminm tmgsfoiodafe , K0 t W r 0./0*T0(0H)0K + H 2 0, is obtained 
by adding, by degrees, a solution of iodic acid to one of potassium 
tungstate’; after some hours, a crystalline magma is obtained, more 
than 90 per cent, of which consists of Blonder noodles of the tungsto- 
iodato, tho rest being tabular crystals of acid tungstate. 

Potassium chromoiodate has been described by Borg (Abstr., 1887, 
776) ; tho author's analyses of this salt loave some doabb both, as to 
the amount of wator it contains and as to its formula. 

The author has also obtained an ammonium triiodate , 

NH40-I0(0H)*0-I0(0B>0J0 2 , 

of which the crystallography is given, and a sodium triiodate, 
NaO-IO(OH)-0-IO(OH)-5d0 2 + £H a 0. A. Q. B. 

Specific Gravity of Ammonia Solutions. By G. Lttngb and 
T. Wijbrnik (Zeil, mg . Ohem,, 1889,181—183). —The authors have 
redetermined with extreme care the sp. gr., referred to water at 15°, 
percentage of ammonia, and coefficient of expansion of ammonia 
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solutions of 24 different strengths. The following is an abstract of 
their table:— 


Specific 
gravity 
at 15°. 

Percentage 
of N1I 3 . 

Correction 
of the sp. gr. 
for =fc 3°. 

Specific 
gravity 
at 15°. 

Percentage 
ot NH,. 

Correction 
of tlio Hp. gr. 
for db r. 

0*990 

2-31 

0*00020 

H 

18-61 

0*00012 

0*980 

4. 80 

0 00023 


21 75 

0*000t7 

0*970 

7'31 

0 00025 


24 99 

0*00052 

0*900 

9-91 

0 00029 

0*900 

28 33 

0*00057 

0*950 

12 74 

0*00034 

0 890 

31 76 

O-OOOGX 

0*940 

IS 03 

0 00039 

0 880 

35 60 



M. J. H. 


A Derivative of Boric and Phosphoric Acids. By G. Mwyrk 
(Ber 22, 2919),—When a mixture of boric and phosphoric acids is 
heated to redness, a very inert, white substance, PG t B, is formed. It 
reddens moist litmus paper, but seems not to be dissolved by boiling 
water, and only to be very slowly attacked by boiling aqueous 
alkalis. Fusion with alkalis or alkaline carbonates causes instant 
decomposition, and fusion with sodium chloride also yields a soluble 
melt. L. T. T. 

Silicon. By E. P. Harms (Client. Cent, 1889,ii, 283-284).—The 
author lias successfully prepared silicon by means of Gattermnn’s 
method, ignition of tine sand with magnesium powder, and in addition 
to the already known halogen-derivatives, he has prepared a silicon 
nitride , NB^SiN, by acting on silicon chloride or silicon iodide with 
dry ammonia, whereby a considerable development of boat takes 
place. It is a snow-white powder. If the flnx, obtained in the pre¬ 
paration of tlie silicon, be treated with dilute hydrochloric acid to 
dissolve out the magnesium oxide, silicon chloroform is obtained 
as a light, colourless, inflammable liquid, boiling at 42—44°. 

J. W, fo. 

Preparation of the Chlorides of Silicon! Aluminium, &c. 
By H. N. Warkkn (Uhem. New, 60, 1*58). — Iron alloys of silicon or 
aluminium arc heated to redness in a clay crucible and a current of 
chlorine gas is passed into the mass, suitable moans being adopted to 
collect tho volatile products. With chlorine and silicon-iron, the 
ferric chloride is condeused first, then the silicon chloride; if hydrogen 
chloride is used instead of chlorine, the ferrous chloride formed re¬ 
mains in tho crucible and silicon chloroform distils off. The aluminium 
chloride obtained from aluminium-iron is purifled by mixing with 
iron borings and distilling, or if the aluminium-iron alloy is mixed 
with common salt previous to submitting it to the action of chlorine, 
a sublimate of aluminium sodium chloride is obtained. 

D. A. L. 

Combining Energy of Rubidium, By ST. Bukitofp (Ohm. 
Oentr., 1889, ii, 245, from Butt . Acad., &7. Pefer&bourg [2], 1,117—118). 
—Preparation of the metal. —Rubidium hydroxide is precipitated from 
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the sulphate by barium hydroxide, calcined in a silver dish, and 
heated with fine aluminium clippings in an iron cylinder in a furnace; 
the cylinder being connected with a glass tube by means of an iron 
tube. A mixture of 1 equiva lent of rubidium hydroxide and H equiva¬ 
lents of aluminium gives the best results. From 113 grams of 
hydroxide and 31 grams of aluminium, 31 grams of very pure 
rubidium was obtained. J. ~W. L. 

Potassium Humbate. Crystalline Hydrated Thallic Oxide. 
By D. Carnegie ( Ghent. Neirs, 60 , 113).—Potassium plumbate is 
formed when potassium plnmbite, obtained by dissolving litharge in 
molten potash, is strongly heated, with free access of air, for some 
time The colourless aqueous solution has strongly oxidising pro¬ 
perties ; it evolves chlorine with excess of dilute hydrochloric acid or 
with dilute sulphuric acid when the latter its added rapidly in excess, 
lead sulphate being also formed, the chloriuo in this case being derived 
from the potassium chloride present as an impurity in the potash; 
when boiled with litharge, it yields lead peroxide and potassium 
plnmbite; whilst with manganous sulphate it gives hydrated man¬ 
ganic oxide, and dilute sulphuric acid added slowly produces a brown 
precipitate of hydrated lead peroxide, PbO s ,H s O. 

Fused potash dissolves small quantities of thallic oxide, and the 
resulting yollow mass when treated with water yields a reddish- 
brown precipitate of the hydrated thallic oxide. If, however, 
the fusion is continued for Homo time, a mass of very light, glistening) 
microscopic, hexagonal plates is produced, of the composition 
TljOhSHiO; they are brown in colour hut transmit yellow light. 
They are unaffected by a temperature of 340°, and are readily soluble 
in dilute hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, but generally a slight 
redaction to thallons salt takes place. 1). A. 

Influence of Hydrogen Chloride on the Solubility of Cuprous 
Chloride and of Lead Chloride. By R. Engel (Hull Hoc. OHm., 
[3], I, 093—695).—The amount of cuprous chlorido dissolved by 
hydrochloric acid increases with the hydrogen chlorido present. A 
sal mated solution of cuprous chlorido in hydrochloric acid when 
cooled to —40" deposits cuprous chlorido crystals, no hydrochloride 
of cuprous chloride being formed. 

The presence of hydrogen chlorido at first determines a diminished 
solubility of load chloride,and it is not until a considerable amount of 
hydrogen chloride is present that an increasing solubility obtains; 
this the author thinks is doe to the formation of the soluble hydro, 
chloride ofload chlorido. * 

Solubility tables for each of the above salts in hydrochloric acid of 
various strengths are given. T. G. N. 

Oxysulphides of Meroury. By T. Poleck (Per., 22, 2859—2861; 
compare Poleck and Goeroki, Abstr., 1888, 1166).—The author’s 
further experiments have shown that the oxysulphides of meretuy 
are not known, and that their existence is highly improbable. 

F. S. K. 
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Aluminium Amalgam, and its use in Thermochemistry. By 
J. B. Baille and 0. Feet (Arm. GMw. Phys. [ 6 ], 17, 246—256).— 
Aluminium amalgam was first described by one of the authors in 
1875, Experiments in sealed tubes in an atmosphere of indifferent 
gas show that solution of aluminium by mercury proceeds more 
rapidly the higher the temperature, and is especially active at the 
boiling point of mereuxy. It is, however, the liquid metal and not 
its vapour which attacks the aluminium. The quantity of aluminium 
dissolved at first increases with the time, but attains a maximum at 
the end of abont two honrs; it is independent of the pressure inside 
the tnbe and of the extent of metallic surface in contact, but is pro- 
poitional to the quantity of mercury present. 

When the mercury cools, crystals of the amalgam separate as a 
thick paste on the surface; it has the composition Al a Hgj. In moist 
air it rapidly oxidises with formation of the hydroxide, A 1 > 0 ( 0 H) 4 . 
It decomposes water at the ordinary temperature, the change being 
especially rapid with very thin sheets of aluminium amalgamated on 
the surface. It is attacked by nitric acid, which has no action on 
aluminium alone, and rapidly decomposes a solution of potassium 
hydroxide with evolution of hydrogen. 

If aluminium amalgam is mixed with antimony amalgam, metallic 
antimony separates at the surface iu small crystals, and after a time 
the aluminium oxidises, so that the mercury is obtained fioe from 
both metals* When, on the other hand, lead amalgam is added to 
the aluminium amalgam, the aluminium separates at the surface and 
is rapidly oxidised. This phenomenon is analogous to the expulsion 
of aluminium from its alloys with copper, tin, &c., by mixing tho 
fused alloys with lead. 

The action of moist air on amalgamated aluminium foil in the 
calorimeter was utilised for the determination of the heat of forma¬ 
tion of aluminium oxide and the hydroxides. The results obtained 
wore as follows:—Al/) 3 , 392*6 Cals.; A1 2 0(0H) 4 , 394*6 Cals.; 
Ali(0H) 6 , 395*6 Cals. 

The formation of the aluminium amalgam and the displacement of 
the aluminium by lead are accompanied by no appreciable thermal 
disturbance. C. li. B. 

Preparation of Manganese from Manganese Chloride and 
Magnesium. By E. Glatzkl (Bei\, 22, 2857—2859),—Manganese 
can bo prepared by heating a mixture of finely divided, anhydrous 
manganese chloride (100 grams) and dry, powdered potassium 
cliloiide (200 grams) in a covered Hessian crucible until it just 
melts, and then adding magnesium (15 grams) in portions ot* 
3—4 grams, at intervals of 2—3 minutes; if the fused mass is too 
hot a very violent reaction occurs, and the contents of the crucible 
are thrown out. The crucible is covered again, heated more strongly, 
and then allowed to cool slowly in the furnace. The yield of manga¬ 
nese is 20—25 grams, the metal containing traces only of silica, 
and being quite free from magnesium. 

The specific gravity of manganese, as the average of four determi¬ 
nations, was found to be 7*3921 at 22°. F. fcj, K. 
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Reduction of Ferric Bromide by Boiling. By L. L. De 
Konikck (Zeit. mg . Ghem., 1889, 149).—A solution of feme bromide 
containing excess of bromine begins to show the presence of a ferrous 
salt as soon as the excess of bromine bas been expelled by boiling. 
Ferric bromide, free from bromine and from ferrous salt, can only 
be obtained by passing air through the solution in the cold. The 
excess of bromine is very tenaciously retained. M. J. S. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Native Lead in Sweden. By L. J. Igelstrom (Jahrb . /. If mi., 
1889, ii, Mem., 32—36).—The Pajsberg .manganese and iron ore mine 
twenty years ago yielded small quantities of native lead. At the 
Sjo mine in Orcbro, tbe author discovered on January 24,1889, this 
rare native metal in the neotokite (black manganese silicate) in the 
form of small laminae with brilliant lustre. It closely resembles 
electrolytically deposited lead. The neotokite occurs in dolomite, 
and is accompanied by specular iron ore. B. H. B. 

Atacamite in Chili. By L. Dabapsky (Juhrb. /. Min , 1889, ii, 
Mem., 1—18).—The author gives a complete bibliography of the subject, 
as well as tbe results of his own investigations. On comparing the 
results of all the analyses published, it is found impossible to refer 
all the occurrences of atacamite to a typical formula, although the 
formula CuCl a ,3Cu0,3^H20 is the closest approximation. Tho 
irregular development of the crystals and variations in the angles 
appear to indicate that atacamite is not a mineralogical unit, but, 
like the felspars, is composed of two or more members. The terminal 
members arc believed to be CnCl»,3CuO,3I£jO and Cu0h,4Cu 0,6H 2 0. 

With reference to tho formation of atacamite, tho author shows 
that processes producing a similar compound in the laboratory are 
impossible in nature. The only processes worthy of consideration are 
tbe formation by heating a mixture of basic cop]>or nitrate and 
sodium chloride at 200°, or a mixture of tho former witli copper 
sulphate and sodium chloride at 100°. The presence of gypsum and 
calcite in the deposits and the intimate mixture of feme oxide and 
cuprous oxide, however, clearly point to pyrites and similar minerals 
as the mother substances, which probably wore highly decomposed 
before they came into contact with tho salt of the sea-water. In all 
probability, the principal cementing material of the aqueous oxy¬ 
chloride is water, and it is impossible for atacamite to have been 
formed by a replacement of tho water of hydration of the chloride by 
oxide. B. H. B. 

Cerium and Yttrium Phosphate? from South Norway. By 
C. W. BiiOMSTRANn ( Jahrb* /. Mw, f 1889* ii, Rof. 44—46, from Geok 
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Foren. i Stockholm forhandh , 9, 160.)—The author gives the results 
of analyses of monazite from Moss (light brown crystals), from 
Dillingso (1. large fragments with crystal planes, and 2. small, 
prismatic crystals), from Moss (large, orange crystals), from Lonneby 
(large prismatic crystals, 1. brownish-yellow, and 2. ash-grey), from 
Arendal, from Naresto, and from Hvalo (1. large, yellowish-brown 
crystals, and 2. violet-brown lump) From the results of these nine 
analyses, the author concludes that the monazites are normal salts of 
tribasic phosphoric acid, with the excess of bases in combination with 
silicic acid. In conclusion, the author gives the results of two 

analyses of xenotime from Hvalo and from Naresto. B. H. B. 

* 

Pleonectite, a New Mineral from Sweden. By L. J. IoelstrAm 
(Jahrb. f. Min., 1889, ii, Mem., 40—43).—At the Sjo mine, Orcbro, 
this new mineral has been found in narrow veins in a mixture of haus- 
mannite, rhodonite, and calcite. It occurs in association with arsenio- 
pleite. It has a greyish-white colour, a hardness of 4, and a vitreous 
lustre. It does not occur in crystals. A qualitative analysis indicated 
that the mineral is a chlorine-bearing lead antimonio-arsenate, with an 
inconsiderable proportion of water. In composition and appearance, 
it most closely resembles hedyphane, a mineral discovered by 
Breitbanpt in 1830, but is distinguished from that mineral by its 
infusibility before the blowpipe. The suggested name is derived 
from 7 r\eoveK^ew (to have more) in allusion to the antimony minerals 
already discovered in the Sjo mine. A quantitative analysis of 
pleonectite will subsequently be published B. H. B. 

Synthesis of Quarts, Corundum, Ac. By W. Bbuhns (Jahrb. f . 
Min.. 1889, ii, Mem., 62—65).—By the investigations of Daubrde, 
St, Claire-Deville, Hautefeuille, De Ohroustchoff, and Doelter, the 
action of fluorine as mineralising agent has been widely recognised. 
Whereas these investigators invariably worked with high temperatures, 
the author has succeeded in obtaining similar results with temperatures 
not exceeding 300°, and with high steam pressure. His apparatus 
consists of a fiimly closed platinum crucible hermetically scaled in 
a steel case. By placing freshly precipitated feme hydrate in the 
apparatus with ammonium fluoride, and heating for 10 hours at 250% 
the author obtained crystallised ferric oxide. Freshly precipitated 
and iguited alumina, heated with water and a trace of ammonium 
fluoride for 10 hours at 300% yielded hexagonal pyramids of corundum. 
Quartz crystals wore obtained in a similar manner from amoiphous 
silica. A remarkable result was obtained by acting with hydrofluoric 
acid on pulverised potash-felspar. The felspar employed was micro- 
cline, having the following percentage composition:— 

Si0 2 . A1 s 0 3 . K s O. Na 2 0, Total 

64-33 18*61 13*49 3*56 99*99 

After heating for 53 hours with hydrofluoric acid at 300% small 
crystals of tridymite were obtained; whilst the lid of the platinum 
vessel was covered with a crust of an isotropic regular compound of 
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silica, alumina, potash, and fluorine. Experiments made with the 
expectation of obtaining titanic anhydride, tin oxide, andalusite, 
and topaz were unsuccessful. Another experiment, in which 
powdered iron was mixed with ferric oxide, amorphous titanic 
anhydride, and hydrofluoric acid, yielded crystals of titaniferous iron 
and magnetite. B. H. B. 

Formation of Silicates. By J. Lemberg (Jahrb. f. Min 1889, 
ii,Ref., 34—36; from Zeit deutsch. geol. Oes., 39, 559).—By the action 
of solutions of various sodium silicates on kaolin at high temperatures, 
the author has obtained zeolites of the analcime series. In nature only 
one member of this series is known. By treatment with potassium 
salts, the analcimes obtained were converted into the corresponding 
members of the (anhydrous) leucite series. Of this series, too, only 
one member occurs in nature. Leucites containing a proportion of 
silica different from that of tho mineral leucite, appear to be split up 
at a high temperature into orthoclase and leucite. By the action of 
kaolin on solutions of potassium carbonate or sodium carbonate, re¬ 
spectively, at a high temperature, a potassium-nepheline or eancrinite 
was formed; in both cases carbonic anhydride was also formed. 
This suggests a new source for carbonic anhydride in nature, kaolin 
itself being able to drive out the carbonic acid from the alkali car¬ 
bonates. This change may also be effected if kaolin is mixed with 
calcium carbonate and subjected to the action of a hot solution of 
sodium chloride or potassium chloride, when calcium chloride is 
formed, and subsequently alkali carbonate, which acts on the kaolin. 
These reactions lead the author to speculate as to the genesis of 
eancrinite and analcime, and of felspar and elesolito in the presence of 
eancrinite. B. .H. B. 

Mineralogy of the French Creek Mines. By J. Eamtijqr 
(Jahrb. f. Min., 1889, ii, Ref. 17—18).—In tho shafts of a magnetite 
mine at French Crook, Pennsylvania, the following minerals have 
been met with : iron pyrites, copper pyrites, apophyllite, desmine, and 
garnet in largo crystals, and small crystals of calcite, orthoclase, 
pyroxene, and aragonite; masses of pyrallolite and erythrite, and 
noodles of byssolito in caleito. Perfect crystals of apophyllite, 14 mm. 
side, gave on analysis tho following results :— 

SiO*. CaO. KgO, H s O. Total. Sp. gr, 

61-63 26*42 6-27 16*68 99*90 2*36 

An analysis of the desmine gave— 

SiOj. A1 2 0 8 . CaO. MgO. K a O. 11*0. Total 

58*00 13-40 7*80 1*40 1-03 18*30 99*93 

B. H, B. 

Calamine and Apophyllite from the United States. By 
J. Egerman (Jahrb, f. Min., 1889, ii, Rof. 256; from Proa. Acad. Nat 
Sci. Philadelphia , 1889, 32—35).—The author gives analyses of (I) 

voi*. LVUI, i 
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calamine from Friedensville, New Jersey, and of (II) apophyllite from 
St. Peters, Chester Co., Pennsylvania. The results are as follows :— 

Si0 2 . Fe 2 O s - ZnO. CaO. K 2 0. H 2 0. Total. 

I. 24*32 2*12 65*05 — — 7*86 09 35 

II. 51*63 — — 25*42 6*25 16*58 99*88 

The sp. gr. of the apophyllite is 2 35. B. H. B. 

Anthoehroite, a New Mineral from Sweden.. By L. J. 
Igelstrom (Jahrb. /. Min., 1889, ii, Mem., 36—39).—At Jacobsberg, in 
Wermland, there are two mines, one yielding braunite, the other 
hausmannite. Both mines are in the same Archaean limestone sur¬ 
rounded by granulite. The new mineral is met with only in the 
braunite mine. It is obtained by dissolving the braunite in hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The violet residue is anthochroite It also occurs in 
association with garnet, idocrase, manganese-epidote, mica, and all 
the minerals known at this mine, and it is met with in narrow veins 
in the limestone. The grains are optically biaxial. The hardness is 
5^, and the chemical composition as follows:— 

Si0 2 . MnO. CaO. MgO. A1 2 0 3 and FeA. K 3 0 and Na 2 0. Total. 

51-6 34 23*3 13*5 1*4 [6*8] 100*00 

The mineral is thus a bisilicate of lime, magnesia, and manganese. 
Yiolan and richterite resemble it in composition, but not in appear¬ 
ance and optical properties. The name, derived from avOoi, dower, 
and colour, is considered suitable on account of tho brilliant 

colour of the new mineral and of the mixture in which it occurs. 

B. H. B. 

Tourmaline-bearing Copper Ores from Chili. By A. v. 
GrRODDECK (Jahrb. f. Min., 1889, ii,Ref. 113—115 ; from Zeit deutsch . 
geol. Oes., 1887, 239—266).—The association of tourmaline with 
Chilian copper ores has been previously noticed. The author has 
examined a series of ores from Tamaya, in which this association is 
well exhibited, the tourmaline occurring both in the sulphuretted 
and oxidised copper ores and also in the calcite and quartz ganguc 
and in the spathose, quartzose, micaceous, and chloritic con tain ing- 
rocks. Tho crystals are mostly 01 to 0*5 ram. in length, and are 
strongly pleochroie. On analysis they yielded— 

SiO> AljOg. BjOg. FeO. CaO* MgO, If&gO. KgO. HgO. F, Total. 
36*34 32*22 10*87 8*31 0*79 3*92 3*14 0*22 3*89 trace 99*70 

B. H. B. 

Natrolite from Monte Baldo. By G. Luzzatto (Jahrb. f. Min., 
1889, ii, Ref. 28; from JUvista di Mineralogia e Crist alio grajia italiana, 
4 , 54—55).—Carefully selected, clear and transparent crystals gave 
on analysis the following results:— 

SiOj. AljA. Na 2 0. CaO. H a O. Total 

4716 26-76 16*18 0 28 9*57 99 95 

These results correspond with the formula NasAlgSiAo 4- 2H 2 0. 

B. H. B. 
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Eruptive Bocks of the Rhone. By H. Link ( Jahrb . /. Min., 
1889, ii, Ref. 74—79; from Sitzber. Wwrtzbnrger j phys.-med. Ges 
1886).—The author gives the results of a microscopic examination of 
the constitution of the eruptive rocks of the Rhone. Eight analyses 
are given of the various rocks. The author distinguishes seven 
groups of these rocks :—1. phonolites; 2. glass basalts (limburgite) ; 
3. nepheline basalts; 4. felspar basalts; 5. nepheline-plagioclase 
basalts (identical with basanite); 6. hornblende basalts; 7. dolorites. 

B. H. B. 

The Transcaspian. Naphtha District. By H. Sjogren (Jahrb, 
f. Min., 1889, ii, Ref. 102—105, from Jahrb . k. h. geol. ReichsavsL, 
37, 47—62).—The author has subjected the mud from the Baku 
mud volcanoes to careful examination, and found it to yield on 
analysis:— 

Si0 2 . A1A* Fe 2 O s . MnO. MgO. CaO. KoO. Na 2 0. H 2 0. Total. 

57*98 15*60 9*66 0*40 4*52 1*08 3*25 134 5*75 99*58 

The microscopic investigation showed that the principal qpnsti- 
tuents were isotropic, glassy grains, frequently very impure, pure 
white and reddish-brown, isotropic grains, a pyroxenic mineral, 
green amphibole, felspar with and without twinning striation, quartz, 
calcite in rhombohedra, magnetite, and iron pyrites. The remainder 
of the paper deals with the geology of the district, the author con¬ 
cluding that the naphtha emanates from great depths. 

B. H. B. 

An undescribed Meteoric Iron from East Tennessee. By F. 
A, Gbnth (Jahrb. f. Min., 1889, ii, Ref. 42; from Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sciences of Philadelphia). —This meteorite appears to have fallen in 
1860 at a distance of 10 miles from Cleveland, East Tennessee. Its 
original weight was about 115£ kilos. The mean of three analyses 
gave— 

3?e. Hi. Co. Cu. P. S. Total. Sp. gr. 

89*60 8*80 0*67 0*12 0*32 0*01 99*52 7*521 

B. H. B. 

Meteorites of Alfianello and Concepcion. By 0. Friemibim 
(Jahrb. f Mm., 1889, ii, Rof., 278—279; from Sits-Ber. cL h. pr&uss\ 
Akad. Wise. Berlin, 13, 345—367).—The analysis of the meteorite of 
Alfianello gave 7*92 per cent, nickel-iron (I), 7*78 troilito, 0*60 chrome- 
iron, 37*38 olivine (II), 46*29 bronzite and augite (III):— 



I. 


II. 

III. 

Fe. 

88*84 

Si0 2 . * • * 

.. 34-92 

53-86 

m . 

10-09 

AL03 ... 

. . - 

5*76 

Co. 

1-07 

FeO ... 

.. 13-79 

10-55 

Mn .... 

0-26 

CaO .... 

.. — 

7-73 



MgO ... 

.. 61-26 

21-68 


These results differ considerably from those previously published by 
Maissen, Flight, and v. Foullon. 

The meteorite that fell in 1880 between Nogayi and Concepcion 

i 2 
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was briefly described by Websky and Daubree. Tlie complete 
analysis gave the results shown under IV, and that of the portion 
soluble in hydrochloric acid the results shown under V:— 



8iO> AI2O3. 


CrA, 

MnO. OaO. MgO. 

Alkalis. 

IV. 

2722 2-35 

30-64 

0*38 

0-09 2-56 19-24 

0-18 

V. 

26-67 2-24 

30-42 

— 

— 2-25 18-79 

0-12 


Hi. 

Oo. 

Cu.Sn. 

Ignition. Insoluble*. 



IV. ' 

A 

1-61 

trace 

1447 — 



V. 1-46 

012 

— 

— 1-82 



With ether, 0*21 per cent, of a yellow bituminous substance was 
extracted, which volatilised at 200°, When ignited in a current of 
oxygen the meteorite yielded carbonic anhydride (= 1‘56 of carbon) 
and 14*03 per cent, of water. Treated with boiling water, 40 grams 
ot the meteorite yielded (in grams)— 

S0 3 . S 2 0 2 . K 3 0. HaaO. MgO, CaO, Cl. 

0*5001 0*0551 0*0059 0 0479 0*0750 0*1450 0*0009 

There was also contained in the meteorite 3*27 per cent, of sulphur, 
0 064 per cent, of phosphorns, 2 08 per cent, of sulphuric anhydride, 
and 0*034 per cent, of nitrogen. B. H. B. 
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Purification of Amyl Iodide. By H. Malbot {Bull. Soc< Ohim. 
[3], 1, 604).—Amyl iodide may bo completely freed from the alcohol 
which distils over in its preparation by treatment with an equal 
volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid, which dissolves this im¬ 
purity; the alcohol may be recovered by subsequently diluting the 
hydrochloric solution. T, Gh 1ST. 

Carbonylhydroferrocyanic Acid and CarbonyIferrocyanid.es. 
By J. A. Muller {Ami. Ohim. JPhy$. [6], 17, 93—102).—The author 
lias previously described a new class of ferrocyanides and fern- 
cyanides in which the gronp CO is substituted for KCN (Abstr., 1887, 
649). The crude violet precipitate {be. cit), which still contains 
ferrocyanide.is treated with a warm solution of potassium carbonate, 
the liquid filtered, and when cold slightly acidified with acetic acid and 
mixed with excess of lead acetate. Alter remaining for a day, the liquid 
is again filtered, the filtrate mixed with a slight excels of potassium 
carbonate, and boiled. The traces of lead which remain in the 
filtrate from the lead carbonate are removed by means of hydrogen 
snlphide, after slightly acidifying with acetic acid. 

Oarbovylhydroferrocyanic add , H 3 FeCO(CN) 5 , is obtained by the 
action of hydrogen sulphide on the copper salt, and when the soln- 
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tion is evaporated over potassium hydroxide in the dark the acid 
separates in colourless, platy crystals with to acid taste and an 
astringent after-taste. It is acid to litmus, and decomposes alkaline 
carbonates. When the aqueous solution is boiled, the acid decom¬ 
poses with formation of a violet-blue precipitate and evolution of a 
large quantity of hydrocyanic acid, but no carbonic anhydride is 
evolved, and neither formic acid nor ferrocyanide is formed. 

The sodium salt is obtained in the same manner as the potassium 
salt (Zoo. cit.), and crystallises with 6 mols. H^O in very pale-yellow, 
monoclinic needles which become anhydrous at 110°. The insoluble 
earbonyJferrocyanides are obtained from the alkaline salts by double 
decomposition. 

The silver salt, precipitated by excess of silver nitrate in presence 
of a small quantity of acetic acid, forms a white, curdy precipitate 
which rapidly becomes black even in the dark. After being washed 
with water, it contains no potassium. It is slightly soluble in dilute 
mineral acids with evolution of hydrocyanic acid, but is practically 
insoluble even in boiling acetic acid. Potassium hydroxide converts 
it into potassium carbonylferrocyanide and silver oxide. It retains 
water after being dried in a vacuum, and at 100° to 110° it slowly 
decomposes, still retaining a small quantity of water. At a dull red 
heat decomposition is rapid, cyanogen and hydrogen cyanide being 
evolved. If in the preparation of the salt the alkaline carbonyl¬ 
ferrocyanide is in excess, the precipitate only becomes slightly grey, 
bnt it retains potassium nitrato and possibly some silver nitrate. 

The wr<mium salt, (UO a )- l (FeOOOy 6 )2 -f 5H*0, from uraninm 
nitrate and the potassium salt, is an orange-yellow, gelatinous sub¬ 
stance which retaius no potassium, and is only slightly solublo in 
water, but somewhat more soluble iu dilute acetic acid. At 70° it 
forms a ruby-red, granular solid, which ro-acquiros the yellow colour 
when powdered; at 110°, it becomes black and partially decomposes, 
bnt still retains a small quantity of water. 

The cobalt salt forms a lilac precipitate which contains 3'{> mols. 
H a O, and retains potassium even after prolonged washing, its compo¬ 
sition being represented by the formula (Co*™Ko. 23 )FoCO(ON) 5 , It is 
slightly soluble in water and is decomposed by cold dilute nitric acid. 
In a dry vacuum or whon gently heated, it is partially dehydrated 
and becomes deep-blue. This chango takos place oven in boiling 
water, but the salt is rchydrated on cooling. It retains a small 
quantity of water even at li0°. 

The copper salt JPoims a yellowish-green, gelatinous precipitate 
insoluble in dilute nitric or sulphuric acid, it retains no potassium, 
becomes dehydrated with change of colour when gently heated, and 
at 110° forms a somewhat hygroscopic, dark-brown powder, which 
undergoes slight decomposition at this temperature bnt still retains a 
small quantity of water. 

The ferric salt is obtained from the potassium salt and feme 
chloride a b a violet precipitate which is free from potassium, and 
when dried at a moderate temperature forms a very friable resinous 
mass with a brilliant conchoidai fracture of very high metallic lustre. 
It alters even below 100°, and undergoes profound change at 100° to 
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110°. After being dried in a vacuum, it retains 12 to 13 per cent, of 
water. The violet precipitate dissolves in an aqueous solution of 
oxalic add, forming a solution with a magnificent violet colour, but it 
is not soluble in acetic, lactic, succinic, tartar jc, or citric acid. It 
dissolves, however, in solutions of the normal salts of these acids 
even in presence of a small quantity of free acid. The solutions are 
almost colourless or have only a slight violet tinge, but on the addition 
of sulphuric acid carbonylferrocyanide is again formed, and is 
precipitated or remains in solution according to the nature of the 
acid present. The violet precipitate of the ferric salt is not soluble 
in solutions of potassium chloride or nitrate, or in very dilute 
phosphoric or sulphuric acid, hut is distinctly soluble in solu¬ 
tions of sodium hydrogen phosphate. It is slightly decomposed by 
potassium sulphate, and the liquid becomes acid; it decomposes 
potassium hydrogen carbonate even at 25°, carbonic anhydride being 
evolved. Analysis of the salt shows that it contains more feme 
iron than is required by the formula, a result probably due to tbe 
presence of ferric oxide which was contained in the ferric chloride 
solution used in the preparation of the salt and cannot he removed 
by washing. Precipitation of the alkaline salt with ferric chloride 
solution of known strength, followed by a determination of the iron 
in the filtrate, also showed that the amount of iron precipitated was 
greater than the calculated quantity. 

All these results point to the existence of a trivalent acidic radicle 
of the formula FeCO(CN) 5 . The insoluble carbonylferrocyanidcs 
resemble the insoluble ferrocyanides in retaining small quantities of 
water which cannot be expelled without decomposing the salt. 

0. H. B. 

Note by Abstractor .—It is interesting to compare the properties of 
ferric carbonylferrocyanide with those of soluble Prussian-blue 
(Guignet, Abstr., 1889, 475). 0. H. B. 

Vinyl Alcohol, a Constant Constituent of Ethyl Ether. By 
T. Polkck and K. Thummel (Per., 22, 2863—2880).-—When a solu¬ 
tion of mercury oxychloride in pure sodium or potassium caibonftto is 
shaken for 10—20 minutes with ether from the most varied sources, a 
yellowish-white, amorphous precipitate is always produced in small 
quantities, varying from 0*89—6*64 per cent. The samples employed 
had generally a neutral reaction, liberated iodine from a solution of 
potassium iodide, gave a brown coloration with potash, and wore free 
from^ acetaldehyde; after having been shaken with the mercury 
solution, the ether gave no coloiation with potash. 

The white precipitate has the composition CH 3 !CH*0Hg*0*Hg s Cl 3 , 
and may be named vinyl oxymercurocJfioride. It turns yellow at 100°, 
becoming colourless again on cooling, and at about 170° it swolls up, 
like mercury thiocyanate, with evolution of a gas which burns with a 
blue flame. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether; when freshly 
precipitated, it^ dissolves freely in hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and 
hydrocyanic acid, but when dry it dissolves completely only on boiling 
even in concentrated hydrochloric acid. When boiled for a long time 
with potash, it is converted into a greenish-black powder which is in- 
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soluble in potash, and the alkaline solution contains a colourless 
compound which is precipitated on adding nitric acid* 

The greenisli-black compound has the composition 

CHiC-Hg^OHJ^Hg/OH^ 

and is named “ acetylenemercury ** It dissolves in concentrated acetic 
acid, forming a crystalline acetate, and it is soluble in nitric acid and 
in aqua regia, but insoluble in hydrochloric acid. It explodes very 
violently when heated (at about 157°), but not by percussion. The 
acetate, CH:C*Hsr 2 (OAc) 2 ,Hg(OAc)a, is obtained when the black 
powder is dissolved in'concentrated acetic acid, and the filtered solu¬ 
tion evaporated. It decomposes at 100°, or when boiled with water, 
and it is insoluble in ether and acids, except acetic acid ; if the acetic 
acid solution is diluted, a colourless compound is precipitated and 
mercury remains in solution. When hydrogen sulphide is passed 
into the acetic acid solution, a yellowish or colourless precipitate is 
produced, and the precipitate turns greenish-black after some days. 
The acetate is decomposed by warm potash, being reconverted into the 
black, explosive compound. 

The colourless compound which is precipitated on adding nitric acid 
to the alkaline solution of vinyl oxymercuroehloride (sec above) has the 
composition CH:C-HgO,HgCI 8 , and is named acetylenemercury oxy¬ 
chloride . It is an amorphous powder, insoluble in hydrochloric acid, 
nitric acid, ammonia, and alkaline carbonates, but readily soluble in 
potash, yielding a solution which is coloured yellow by hydrogen sul¬ 
phide ; it is not explosive, and when heated it volatilises, leaving a 
carbonaceous residue. 

When ether is distilled with phenylhydrazine, the distillate gives no 
coloration with potash, and no precipitate with the mercury solution; 
the residue contains ethylidene phenyl hydrazine. 

Vinyl oxymercuroehloride (see above) is decomposed by bromine, 
yielding bromal hydrate or bromoform and formic acid, according to 
the length of time during which the reaction takes place. When 
treated with a solution of iodino in potassium iodide, this vinyl-com¬ 
pound gives iodoform, and when triturated with dry potassium iodide 
an energetic reaction takes place, the dark-coloured explosive substance 
being formed. If vinyl oxymorcuroohlorido is suspended in water and 
treated with potassium iodide, the mixture turns yellow or greyish- 
green and the solution becomes strongly alkaline; on adding hydro¬ 
chloric acid, a reddish-brown powder is precipitated. When excess 
of hydrogen sulphide is passed into water containing the vinyl- 
compound in suspension, 7 *trithioacolaldeUyde (m. p. 75—7(3°), 
identical with the compound obtained by Marckwald (Abstr., 1888, 
127), is formed; a small quantity of a very volatile, unpleasant smell¬ 
ing oil, probably thioacetaldehyde (compare Marckwald, loc. dt.), ib 
also produced. Vinyl oxymercuroehloride is decomposed by ammonium 
sulphide, with separation of mercuric sulphide, yielding aoetamide 
and probably also traces of thioacetamide. It is only slowly oxidised 
by chromic acid and potassium permanganate, yielding acetic acid, 
carbonic anhydride, and small quantities of formic acid. 

When a large quantity of ether is repeatedly submitted to fractional 
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distillation, two liquids, boiling at 30—31° and 37—38° respectively, 
aie obtained; both these liquids give a copious piocipitate with the 
mercury solution, but they are generally obtained in small quantities 
only, owing to polymerisation taking place during the distillaiiou. 
The lower boiling liquid has an ethereal odour and a neutral reaction, 
but it soon becomes acid, owing to the formation of acetic acid; it 
does not liberate iodine from potassium iodide until it has undergone 
oxidation, a fact which indicates the formation of hydrogen peroxide. 
The higher boiling liquid has a slight ethereal odour, does not alter 
on keeping, has a neutral reaction, and, unlike the lower boiling liquid, 
is not oxidised by potassium permanganate. . An ammoniacal solu¬ 
tion of silver nitrate is not reduced by either of the two liquids, but 
both give a brown coloration with potash; the lower boiling liquid 
only redaces alkaline copper solutions and yields iodoform with 
potassium iodide. 

Vinyl ethyl ether gives a precipitate with the mercury solution 
referred to above, but the precipitate differs from vinyl oxymorouro- 
chloride in composition, and in not forming an explosive compound 
when treated with potash. 

Vinyl chloride and vinyl iodide in alcoholic solution give pre¬ 
cipitates from which explosive substances are obtained by treatment 
with potash. 

The above experiments show that the substance, which is present 
in ether and which is precipitated by the mercury solution, is \ inyl 
alcohol. 

When air containing ozone is passed for a long time through pure 
ether, or when pure ether is shaken for a long time with hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, it yields subsequently a precipitate of vinyl oxymercuiochlori.de. 

A violent reaction occurs when pure ether is added drop by drop to 
anhydrous chromic acid, a liquid distilling which, if the operation is 
carefully conducted, # smells only slightly of ether, but has, on the 
other hand, a peculiar aldehyde-like odour. When the distillate is 
fractionated, a liquid boiling at 33°, probably a polymeride of vinyl 
alcohol, is obtained. It has a neutral reaction, does not liberate 
iodine from potassium iodide, and does not give a brown coloration 
with ^ potash, but it yields a copious precipitate with the mmwy 
solution; it resembles the liquid boiling at 37—38° (see above 1 ) in its 
other properties. 

Vinyl alcohol and hydrogen peroxide are formed when pure ether is 
exposed to direct sunlight either alone or in contact with water; tho 
presence of hydrogen peroxide can be lecognisod by tho chromic acid 
reaction. 

Commercial ether gives only a slight blue coloration with dilute 
chromic acid solution, but on agitating with air an intense blue colora¬ 
tion is produced. The formation of hydrogen peroxide in this way 
accounts for the explosions which sometimes occur when ether, which 
has been kept for a long time, is distilled. S. K. 

Synthesis of some Glycerols by means of Hypochlorous Acid, 
Retobbatzkt (/ Ohem.1 21 40, 396-419; compare Abntr., 

*885, 882). A chlorhydnn , CaH^OgCl, is obtained on adding, by 
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degrees, a solution of hypocblorous acid free from chlorine to allyl di¬ 
methyl carbinol (20 grams), and some ice-water, in a retort, cooled by ice 
(compare Orloff, Abstr., 1886, 138, 681). When the odour of liypo- 
chloious acid has nearly disappeared, a little sodium thiosulphate is 
added to destroy the last traces of it, the liquid is filtered, and then 
shaken with ether, which extracts the chlorhydrin (23 grams) ; it is a 
thick liquid. 

To obtain the corresponding glycerol , CeH u 0 3 , potassium hydroxide 
(25 grams) is added to the residue in the retort, without previously 
extracting the chlorhydrin, and tho mixture is distilled until two-thirds 
have passed over; the residue is nearly all evaporated in a dish, the 
excess of potassium hydroxide neutralised with sulphuric acid, and the 
excess of the latter with dry sodium carbonate; evaporation is then 
continued to dryness, and the residue extracted with 95 per cent, 
alcohol; the solution is mixed with ether, which throws down foreign 
matters, and then evaporated to obtain the glycerol (80 per cent, of 
theory). It distils at about 198° at a pressure of 60—65 mm., and is a 
colourless, sweet, thick liquid, soluble iu water and alcohol but not in 
ether. The acetate , CJBLii(OAc)*, is obtained by heating the glycerol 
(3 grams) with acetic anhydride (9 grams) at 100° in a tube for 10 
hours, and evaporating off the excess of the latter; it is a mobile 
liquid insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether. 

When oxidised by nitric acid, the glycerol yields a triatomic mono¬ 
basic acid containing 6 atoms of carbon. Potassium, permanganate 
oxidises the glycerol to hydroxyvaleric aeid. 

A chlorhydrin, , 0 8 H 12 C10a, is prepared from allyl diethyl carbinol in 
the same way as from allyl dimethyl carbiuol, and from this the cor¬ 
responding glycerol , C 8 Hi 6 (OH)j, is obtained; it is a colourless, thick, 
bitter liquid, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and boiling at 
204—207® under 55—60 mm. pressure. An acetyl-derivative, 
G 8 H l5 0aAc3, was obtained. 

Ally! methyl propyl carbinol yields a chlorhydrin, 0 8 Hi6(0H) a Cl, as 
a somewhat thick, colourless liquid. The corresponding glycerol , 
C 8 H w (OH) 3 , is a thick, colourless liquid, easily soluble in water and 
alcohol, spaxingly in other, and boiling at 210° under 60 mm. pressure. 
An acetyl-derivative was obtained. 

Unsuccessful attempts wore made to prepare a glycerol from allyl 
dipropyl carbinol, and a glycerol by tho hydrolysis of diallyl carbinol 
by cold sulphuric acid. 

A chlorhydrin, OvlInCOII^Cla, was obtained from diallyl carbinol 
by the action of hypochlorous acid, but it gave no glycerol. 

A. G. B. 

Identity of Brain Sugar with Galactose. By H. THiE&mBER 
(Zeit. physiol. Ohem ,, 14, 209—216; compare Brown and Morris, 
Trans., 1890, 57, 57).—Bayer and Liebrich ( Virchow's Arch., 39, 183) 
first described a carbohydrate in the brain which they obtained 
from protagon. Since then, Otto (ibid., 41, 272), Geoghegan 
(Zeit. j physiol. Ohem., 3, 337), and Thudichum (Abstr., 1882, 537) 
obtained one by treating cerebria with hydrochloric acid. The last- 
named observer prepared it in a crystalline form, and termed it 
cerebrose. In the present research, the sngar was prepared from 
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cerebrin bv the action of 2 per cent, snlphnric acid. It reduces 
.Fehling’s solution, yields mncic acid on oxidation with nitric acid, 
and thus resembles galactose, which is the only glucose that yields 
mncic acid on this treatment. In its melting point, specific rotation, 
fermentation, and phenylhydrazine-componnd, its properties are also 
the same as those of galactose. The mother substance of this sugar 
in the brain has yet to be isolated. W. D. H. 


Eucalyptus Honey. By Maquenne (Ann. Ghim. JPhys. [6], 17, 
495—500).—Eucalyptus honey is secreted by a peculiar species of 
black bee, which constructs enormous hives on the summits of the 
gigantic Eiicalypti of Australia. Some of these hives furnish as much 
as 5000 kilos, of crude honey each. It is a thick syrup, similar in 
appearance to ordinary honey hut containing a somewhat smaller 
proportion of crystals, and it has a strong aromatic odour. It consists 
essentially of levulose and dextrose in practically the same proportions 
as in invert sugar, with a small quantity of aromatic substances, and 
traces of gum insoluble in alcohol. No peculiar sugar could he detected. 

0 H B 

The Precipitation of Colloid Carbohydrates by Salts. By 
J. Pohl (Zeit. physiol. Ghem. y 14, 151—164),—The neutral salts 
used in the separation of prote'ids can also he employed for the sepa¬ 
ration of plant mucilages and other colloid carbohydrates. Those 
examined in the present research-can he grouped as follows:— 

A. Those not precipitable by saturation with neutral salts:—Gum 
arabic and sodium arabinate. 

B. Those precipitable by saturation with ammonium sulphate r— 
The mucilages of tragacanth, althea, linseed, and cydonia. Gum 
tragacanth is also distinguishable from gum arabic by its lesser 
solubilities. Cydonia mucilage is a mixture of cellulose, and a car¬ 
bohydrate very like gum tragacanth. 

C. Those precipitable by saturation with ammonium sulphate, am¬ 
monium phosphate, and potassium acetate:—Carragheen mucilage. 

D. Those precipitable by saturation with sodium sulphate, mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, ammonium sulphate, and ammonium phosphate:— 
Soluble starch, lichen starch, dextrin, salep mucilage, and pectin. 
These forms of carbohydrates are further distinguished by the per¬ 
centage of salt necessary lor the commencement of precipitation; 
thus tragacanth requires complete saturation with ammonium 
sulphate for its precipitation, that is, 53*5 grams of salt to every 
lUO c.c. of solution. Salep mucilage begins to be precipitated by 
40*4 grams, and soluble staivh by 24T grains of the same salt per 
100 c.c. of solution. Further, by fractional precipitation with mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, salep mucilage can he differentiated into two 
varieties, named a. and ft. These two varieties further differ in the 
melting-points of their phenylhydrazine-compoun&s* 


W. D. H. 

Oxalenediamidoxime and QxaleTie a.niii do vitnfl.’nni ^ nYiTw ^ 
?■*(**. 22 > 2946—2957.)— Ovalmediamidojdme, 
OH;KC(NH 4 ).C(NH 2 ).K-OH, is prepared by gradually adding cyan- 
aniline (L00 parts) to a solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
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(50 parts) in 90 per cent, alcohol (500 parts). The amount of sodium 
carbonate necessary to liberate the hydroxylamine is then added, and 
the whole filtered trom the sodium chloride. The filtrate is evapo¬ 
rated down a little, well shaken when cold, and left for some hours; 
the diamidoxime which separates is dissolved in boiling water, and 
boiled with animal charcoal. It crystallises in dazzling, white, con¬ 
centrically-grouped lanceolate crystals, melts at 196° (uncorr,), with 
evolution of gas, is sparingly soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether, 
chloroform, benzene, and light petroleum, readily soluble in hot 
water; it dissolves in acids and bases. The aqueous solution, with 
copper sulphate, ferric chloride, and Fehling’s solution gives a grass- 
green, flaky precipitate, a deep brownish-red coloration, and a dirty 
precipitate respectively. The hydrochloride forms slender, colourless 
prisms, insoluble in absolute alcohol and ether. The dibenzoyl - 
derivative , CieHiJWX, obtained by gradually adding the finely- 
powdered dioxime to hot benzoic chloride, crystallises in slender, 
slightly-yellow plates, melts at 217°, is insoluble in water, ether, 
benzene, and light petroleum, readily soluble in chloroform, sparingly 
in alcohol. It is insoluble in hydrochloric acid and in alkali, but 
dissolves unchanged in acetic and in cold strong sulphuric acids. 

OxdlenediazoximedilenzyI, CPIi^q^^O'C^y £>CPh, is formed 

when oxalenediamidoxime is heated for a long time with an excess of 
benzoic chloride. It crystallises from chloroform in slender, white 
needles, melts at 246°, is soluble in benzene, insoluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, and in strong hydrochloric acid and alkalis; but readily 
soluble in strong sulphuric and acetic acids. When heated above 
its melting point, it sublimes without decomposition. 

Diacetyloxalenediamidoxime, CbHiuN 4 0 4 , prepared by gradually 
adding the powdered diamidoxime to boiling acetic anhydride, crys- 
stallises in needles, melts at 184—187°, dissolves readily in alcohol, 
sparingly in benzene, and is insoluble in chloroform, ether, and light 
petroleum. Aoids and bases readily decompose it. When heated for a 
long time with acetic anhydride, ovraleHediazoximediethenyl, CeHUtfiO*, 
is obtained. This crystallises in colourless noodles, melts at 164—165°, 
dissolves in alcohol and chloroform, loss readily in hot water and 
benzene; and is insoluble in etlior and light petroleum. It sublimes 
in long, slender needles. 

Osalenediamidojrhne diethyl ether , 0Kt*N!0(NH 3 )*C(NH 2 )!N*0Et, 
is prepared by boiling an alcoholic solution of oxalenediamidoxime 
(1 mol.) with ethyl iodide (2 mols,) and the calculated amouut of 
sodium ethoxide for three hours in a roflux apparatus, evaporating 
the whole to half its original bulk, treating with water, and filtering. 
It is washed several times with water, dissolved in boiling alcohol, 
and sufficient water added to produce a slight turbidity. It crystal¬ 
lises in slender, colourless, matted needles, melts at 114—115 , dis¬ 
solves readily in alcohol, ether, ohloroform, and benzene, sparingly 
in hot water. The hydrochloride crystallises well. 

Omleriednaaoxmsd^opmyIdicarboxylic add, 

OOOH-O^O^^O-O^^O-OA-OOOH, 
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is obtained by beating an intimate mixture of oxalenediamidoxime 
(1 mol.) and succinic anhydride (2 mols.) at 140—150°, dissolving 
the product in hot, dilute aqueous soda, and precipitating with 
hydrochloric acid. It crystallises from boiling water in almost 
colourless needles, melts at 200°, dissolves sparingly in hot water, 
readily in alcohol and chloroform, and is insoluble in ether and 
benzene. The alkali salts are readily soluble in water. 

Oxalenediuramidoxim e, 

prepared by adding a saturated solution of potassium cyanide 
(2 mols.) to a hydrochloric acid solution of oxalenediamidoxime 
(1 mol.), crystallises from very dilute alcohol in slender, white 
needles, melts at 191—192° with decomposition, dissolves sparingly 
m hot water, readily in alcohol, and is insoluble in ether, benzene, 
and chloroform. Both acids and bases dissolve it readily. 

JEthyl oxalenediamidoxime dicarbonate, GaHuNiO#, is formed when 
finely powdered, dry ox.denediamidoxime (1 mol.) is slightly heated 
on a water-bath with ethyl chlorocarbonate for 20 minutes. It crys¬ 
tallises from water in long, thin needles, melting at 168°; it is 
sparingly soluble in hot water, and soluble in alcohol, ether, and in 
acids and bases. 

Omleneanilidoximamiidoxime, OHO^C(NHPh)*C(NHPh)Il^*OH, is 
formed as bye-product in the action of cyananiline on hydroxylamine, 
and is best prepared by gradually adding solid cyananiline to an 
alcoholic solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (2 molb.), filtering 
from the ammonium chloride, and evaporating down until crystals 
separate. When cold it is again filtered from the oxalenediamidoxime, 
and evaporated almost to dryness. The crystals which separate after 
a long time are crystallised from boiling water. It forms colourless, 
hexagonal plates, melts at 180°, and has almost exactly the same pro¬ 
perties as oxalenediamidoxime, except that it dissolves more readily 
m alcohol, and seems to be less stable. The precipitate with copper 
sulphate has a less pure colour than that which the diamidoxime 
gives. The hydrochloride crystallises in slender, colourless needles, 
which become green when exposed to air. The dibenzoybderivative , 
prepared by heating oxaleneanilidoximamidoxime (1 mol.) 
with benzoic chloride (2 mols.) on a water-bath, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in slender, slightly-yellow, matted needles, melts at 
189°, is insoluble in water and light petroleum, soluble in alcohol, 
benzene, and chloroform. When boiled with alkalis, it is gradually 
decomposed, but does not change when boiled for a short time with 
hydrochloric acid. 

OxaUneanilidoximazoxime ethenyl, 0H*NIC(NHPh)*0'«^^Q^0Me, 

is obtained by dissolving oxaleneanilidoximamidoxime in hot acetic 
anhydride, filtering when cold, washing repeatedly with cold water, 
and dissolving in boiling water containing a little alcohol. It crys¬ 
tallises in slender, colourless needles, melts at 172°, dissolves in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, rather sparingly in hot water. It is dissolved by 
both acids and bases, and is less stable than the double azoximo 
obtained from oxalenediamidoxime. N. H. M. 
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Succinenediamidoxime. By F. Sembritzki (Be?*., 22, 2958— 
2967).— Succinenediamidoxime, 

OH*N:C(NH 2 )*OH 2 *CH/C(]SrH 2 ):N'*OH, 

is prepared by adding a strong solution of hydroxylamine hydro- 
cbloride (2 mols.) and sodium carbonate (1 mol.) to an alcoholic 
solution of ethylene dicyamde (1 mol.), and keeping the mixture for 
three or four days in a well-closed vessel. It is then filtered from the 
crystals of the diamidoxime and sodium chloride, and left to evaporate 
in a warm place. The sodium chloiideis dissolved in cold water, and 
the remaining diamidoxime recrystalhsed from hot water. It forms 
transparent, monoclinic crystals, a : b : c = 1*2744 : 1 : 0*9269; fi = 
79° 50', melts at 188°, with evolution of ammonia, and is sparingly 
soluble in hot alcohol, insoluble in cold water, ether, acetone, benzene, 
and chloroform. It yields salts with acids and with bases ; the 
hydrochloride is white, and dissolves in absolute alcohol; the copper 
salt is bright-green; the silver salt is white, but at once becomes 
dark when exposed to light, and is completely reduced when heated, 
with formation of a silver mirror. The dihenzoyl-dei ivative, 
CiqH 18 N 4 0 4 , crystallises from amyl alcohol in small, white needles, 
melts at 192°, is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, cliloioform, and 
benzene, &c., and does not unite with acids and alkalis. 

Sncdnenediazoximedibenzenyl, 

CPh<g.^>C-CH s -OH/C<^§>CPli, 


is obtained when the above dibenzoyl-derivative is heated with water 
for five hours at 150—160°. It crystallises in needles, melts at 
158—159°, is soluble in benzene and hot alcohol, spaiingly soluble in 
ether, insoluble in water, light petroleum, and chloroform. 

Diacetyhuccinenediamidoxhie, CaHuNiO*, crystallises from absolute 
alcohol in white, monoclinic scales, a : h : c = 1*2998 : 1 : 0*9105; /3 
= 82 6 58'; it melts at 167—168°, is soluble in bot water and in 
acids, insoluble in ether, benzene, and in alkalis. The diethyl salt, 
0Et*N:C(NH 2 >CH 2 *CH/C(NH a ):N*0Et, prepared by digesting the 
equivalent amounts of succinenediamidoxime, sodium ethoxide, and 
ethyl iodide for some hours, crystallises in colourless noedlos, melts at 
119°, dissolves readily in water, alcohol, ether, and chloroform, is 
insoluble in light petroleum, and is soluble in acids, but not in 
alkalis. 


Sucdnenediuram idoxim e, C«H W N« 04 , is readily obtained by mixing 
concentrated aqueous solutions of the hydrochloride of the diamid¬ 
oxime and potassium cyanate. It crystallises, with 2 mols. H^O, in 
needles which soften at 100—105°*, the anhydrous salt melts at 
163*5 with decomposition, is soluble in hot water, insoluble in oold 
prater, alcohol, ether, and benzene, <fcc., unites readil^with acids, but 
is sparingly soluble iu cold alkalis. , 

Stiednendmidodwime, ^ !> NH, is formed in small quan¬ 

tity iu the preparation of succinenediamidoxime, but is obtained 
alone when the mixture is digested for several days at 60—70°. It 
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crystallises with 2 mols. H 2 0, and resembles the diamidoxime in its 
properties and solubility. When dissolved in aqueous potash, the 
solution becomes first blue, then green. With ferric chloride, a 
dark-violet coloration is produced. The copper salt is dirty green; 
the silver salt , C 4 H.,lT 3 0 2 Asr 2 , forms small, lustrous plates which 
detonate when heated, leaving a residue of silver. The dibenzoyl - 
derivative , C 18 Ht*N, 04 , melts at 187—189° with previous blackening, is 
soluble in benzene and hot alcohol, insoluble in water, ether, and 
chloroform, does not unite with acids, but dissolves in hot alkalis 
with decomposition. The diacetyl-derivative , CsHnN^Ch, is a white, 
crystalline powder, melts at 170 —171°, dissolves in water, alcohol, 
ether, and chloroform, sparingly in benzene, and is insoluble in light 
petroleum. N. H. M. 

Glutarenediamidoxime and its Derivatives. By J. Biedermanu 
(Ber., 22, 2967—2973).—Trimethylene cyanide is conveniently pre¬ 
pared by digesting trimethylene bromide dissolved in 96 per cent, 
alcohol (5 parts) with a slight excess of finely powdered potassium 
cyanide for eight hours on a water-bath, filtering, and distilling off 
five-sixths of the alcohol. The residue is treated with an equal 
volume of ether. The ethereal alcoholic layer is separated from the 
aqueous, evaporated down, and the resulting yellowish oil distilled 
under diminished pressure. 

Glutarenediamidoxime, CH 2 [CH 2 *C(ira 2 )IlH)H] 2 , is obtained, to¬ 
gether with glutarenimidodioxime, when equivalent amounts of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride, sodium carbonate, and trimethyleno 
dicyanide, dissolved in aqueous alcohol, are digested for 10 hours at 
60-—-70°. A part of the diamidoxime separates on cooling. The 
mother liquor is evaporated to drynebs, extracted with boiling water, 
the solution allowed to cool, filtered, and again evaporated to dry¬ 
ness. The residue now consists of sodium chloride, glutarenimido¬ 
dioxime, and a small amount of the diamidoxime. Glutarenediamid¬ 
oxime crystallises from water in well-formed, lustrous prisms (with 
1 mol. H 2 0), dissolves readily in hot water and alcohol, less in ether 
and chloroform, and is dissolved by acids and bases. It gives a red¬ 
dish-brown coloration with ferric chloride. The diacetifl-derivative, 
C 9 H 18 N 4 O 4 , crystallises in microscopic, blender, colonrless needles, molts 
at 115°, and is readily soluble in hot water and alcohol, insoluble in 
ether, chloroform, benzene, &c. 

Glularenediazozimediethenyl, CH 2 (CH 2 ‘C<^^^CMe)a, is prepared 

by boiling a solution of glutarenediamidoxime in acetic anhydride, 
evaporating down, dissolving the crystals which separate in benzene, 
and precipitating with light petroleum. It forms slender, colourless 
needles, melting at 138—139°. 

Glutarmimidodioxirrie, is obtained by 

extracting the residue from the preparation of the diamidoxime with 
hot absolute alcohol; the solution is evaporated, and the residue 
dissolved in chloroform and precipitated with light petroleum. It 
melts at 193° without decomposition, is very sparingly soluble in 
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alcohol, ether, and chloroform, insoluble in benzene and light petro¬ 
leum, soluble in both acids and alkalis, and gives a red-violet colora¬ 
tion with ferric chloride. The picrate crystallises from alcohol in 
splendid, yellow needles, melting at 175° with decomposition; the 
hyd/rochhride forms white needles. The diacetyl-compovnd , C 9 H 1 JN 3 O 4 , 
is a white, crystalline powder, melts at 127°, is readily soluble m water, 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, sparingly in benzene, and is readily 
dissolved by acids and alkalis. The benzoyl-compound, CigHnl^O*, 
crystallises in stellate groups of needles, melts at 179—180°, is soluble 
in hot alcohol and benzene, almost insoluble in water, ether, and 
chloroform. 

When trimethylene dicyanide is treated with hydroxvlamine 
(1 mol.) at the ordinary temperature, a compound having the formula 
CsHgNsO (which is the formula of 7 -cyanobutenylanndoxime) is 
obtained. It crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 108°, is readily 
soluble in hot water and alcohol, very sparingly in other, chloroform, 
and benzene. With ferric chloride it gives a red coloration, but 
neither Fehling’s solution, silver nitrate, nor lead acetate gives a pre¬ 
cipitate. It has only basic properties, being insoluble in alkalis. 

N. H. M. 

Hydroxamic Acids of the Patty Series. By 0, Hoffmann 
(Ber., 22, 2*54—2856 ).—Acetohydroxn mlc add , OH-CMe!NOH, and 
not ethenylamidoxime, as previously stated (compare Abstr., 1887, 
911), is formed when acetamide (1 mol.) is treated withhydroxylamino 
hydrochloride (1 mol.) in cold, concentrated, aqueous solution. The 
mixture is kept until it no longer reduces Fehluig’s solution, then 
acidified with acetic acid, and mixed with excess of copper acetate; 
the precipitated copper salt is washed, suspended in alcohol, decom¬ 
posed with hydrogen sulphide, and the filtrate evaporated. It sepa¬ 
rates from dilute alcohol and hot water in crystals containing mol. 
H a O, melts at about 58—59°, and is very readily soluble in water and 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether. It loses its water over sulphuric add 
under reduced pressure, and then melts at 87— 88 °. It has a neutral 
reaction, gives a dark, cherry-rod coloration with ferric chloride, and 
reduces ammoniaca* silver nitrate solid ion in the cold. 

Formamide seems to react with hydroxylamine and sodoacetanilide 
and benzamide, but only at a higher temperature, and even then very 
slowly; benzhydroxamic acid was obtained in rhombic plates, melt¬ 
ing at 124—125°. JP. S. K. 

Intramolecular Change of Allylcarbamides into Isomeric 
Bases. By S. Gabriel (iter., 22, 2984—2991).— Propylene-ty-thio- 

carbamide , is formed when allylthiocarbamide 

(m. p. 74°; 1 gram) is heated with fuming hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 
= 1*17; 3 c.c.) at 100 ° for an hour, and the clear liquid evaporated 
on a water-bath. The syrap 5s treated with 33 per cent, aqueous 
potash, and extracted with benzene. It has an unpleasant, distinctly 
basic odour, and when distilled, decomposes with formation of hydro¬ 
gen sulphide and ammonia. It is soluble in water. The platino - 
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chloride ( 04 HJ^ 2 S) aj H 2 Pt 0 l 6 , forms orange-yellow crystals; the 
aurochloride crystallises in yellow, indented needles ; the picrate melts 
at 198—200°, and is sparingly soluble. When the base is oxidised by 
means of hydrobromic acid and bromine-water (Abstr., 1889, 848), 
fi-m ethyl tanrocarbamic acid, S0 ? H• CHMe*CH/NH*C0H 2 , is formed; 
this crystallises in colourless crusts, readily soluble in hot water. 

P-Meihyltaiirine , S 0 sH*CHMe* 0 H 3 *NH 2 , is obtained by heating the 
acid (5 grams) with crystallised baryta (20 grams) and water 
(20 c.c.) for five hours at 140—150°. It crystallises inrhombic plates, 
which swell up when heated. 

Propy lenetldocarbamide methiodide , CiH^SjMel, prepared by evapo¬ 
rating a mixture of the base dissolved in methyl alcohol and methyl 
iodide, melts at 171—172°. 

p-Dimethyltanrine , SO a H*CHM'e* CH a ‘ff HMe, is obtained by treating 
the above methiodide with strong potash, and extracting the base 
with benzene. The base (15 grams) is then dissolved in water 
(300 c.c.), neutralised with hydrobromic acid, treated with bromine- 
water (2 litres), and heated on a water-bath, until the oil which sepa¬ 
rates is redissolved. The whole is evaporated to dryness, dissolved in 
hot water (15 c.c.), and allowed to cool. Crystals of dimethyltaurocarb - 
amic acid , SOsH-CHMe-CH^NMe-CO\NH 2 (about 3 grams) separate; 
these melt at 230—240°. The filtrate from these crystals is evapo¬ 
rated down, and heated with water (15 c.c.) and baryta (30 grams) 
at 150—160° for three hours. The product is freed from barium, 
evaporated to dryness, and dissolved in absolute alcohol (40 c.c.). It 
is then further purified from the potassium bromide still remaining 
by means of platinic chloride. It crystallises from 96 per ceut. 
alcohol in flattened prisms, melts at 220—223°, and is extremely 
soluble in water. 

Propylenecarbamide , CHMe<Qjg|^^> is formed by the oxida¬ 
tion of allylcarbamide. The picrate crystallises in long, lustrous 
needles, melting at 185—186°. ET, H. M. 

Ethylenelactic Acid. By M. Siegfried (Ber 22, 2711 — 2717). 
—The mother liquors from the crystalline zinc paralactate, prepared 
from (horse) flesh, contain, as has been previously shown by 
■Wisliceuus ( Annalen , 167, 302), small quantities of a zinc salt, which 
does not crystallise. The author finds that this amorphous zinc salt 
is a salt of acetyllactio acid. When it is dissolved in alcohol and 
roprecipitated with ether, it is partially converted into a basic salt, 
from which acetyllactio acid can be obtained in colourless needles, 
melting at 166—167°. This formation of zinc acetyllactate is ex¬ 
plained by the facts that flesh extract always contains traces of 
acetic acid, and that acetyllactio acid is produced in small quantities 
when an aqueous solution of zinc paralactate is boiled with 2inc 
acetate. 

^ Acetyllactic add , OAc*CHMe*COOH, is also formed in small quan¬ 
tities when paralactic acid is repeatedly evaporated with 30 per cent, 
acetic acid. It can be obtained in somewhat larger quantities by 
gradually adding finely divided iinc paralactate (1 part) to anhydrous 
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zinc acetate (4 parts), heated to its melting point, and keeping the 
mixture in a liquid condition until it ioims a homogeneous paste. 
The melt is digested with hot water, the cold solution treated with 
dilate sulphuric acid and quickly extracted with pure ether; the 
resulting syrup dissolved in water, the filtered solution evaporated 
with glacial acetic acid (£ vol.), and the crystals which separate are 
spread on a porous plate. Acetyllactic acid can also be prepared by 
heating paralactic acid (1 part) with glacial acetic acid (1 part), and 
sodium acetate (If parts), at 180° for four hours; it is isolated as 
already described. 

The acid prepared by these methods has the same melting point 
and the same crystalline form as that obtained from flesh extract. 
It is readily soluble in alcohol and most ordinary solvents, but when 
kept it becomes insoluble in alcohol, does not melt below 300°, and 
decomposes at a higher temperature, but without melting; this inso¬ 
luble modification is only slowly hydrolysed by alkalis, whereas the 
original acid (m. p. 166—167°) is readily decomposed even by water. 
The acid prepared synthetically and that obtained from flesh do not 
rotate the plane of polarisation. 

When acetyllactic acid, prepared from paralactic acid, is boiled 
with soda, it is decomposed into acetic acid and optically inactive 
lactic acid; the occurrence of the latter in flesh extract, a fact which 
has been observed by Heintz, may bo due to the previous formation 
of acetyllactic acid. 

Lactic acid yields an acetyl-derivative identical with the compound 
described above in crystalline lorm, in melting point, and in its 
behaviour with solvents; the same acetyl-derivative can also be 
obtained in small quantities by carefully decomposing ethyl acetyl- 
lactate with cold water. E. S. K. 

Conversion of Pentamethylene-derivatives into Benzene-, 
Pyridine-, and Thiophen-derivatives. By A. Hantzsgh (Iter., 22, 
2827—2840).—A compound of the composition C«H 8 CbBiO fl is formed 
when trichloropenteiicdihydroxycarbox\lic acid (1 part) is heated for 
a few minutes at 100° with bromine (5 parts) and water (5 parts) 
(compare Abstr., 1889,853). It crystallises in woll-dofine 1, quadratic 
prisms, melts at 87°, and is readily solublo in alcohol and ether, but 
rather sparingly in water. It quickly loses 1 mol. H a O when kept 
over sulphuric acid, a second molecule of water being very slowly 
given oflE under the same conditions. The anhydrous compound can 
also be obtained by rocrystallising the hydrate from hot chloroform, 
from which it separates in hexagonal prisms melting at 136°. GhJuro- 
bromanilio acid is formed when the hydrate is warmed with excess of 
alkali, but a portion is completely decomposed; this reaction takes 
place quantitatively when the hydrate is boiled with a concentrated 
solution of sodium carbonate, the characteristic red crystals of the 
sodium salt of chlorobromanilic acid separating from the hot solution. 
The hydrate does not combine with phenylhydraziue, it gives the same 
decomposition-products as trichloropentenedihydroxycarboxylic acid 
when heated at 130° with excess of bromine and water, and it is 
reconverted into the original acid when reduced with a small quantity 
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of sodium amalg«am in alcoholic solution. These facts seem to show 
tliat this bromo-compound is a pent ene-d eri vati ve of constitution 
analogous to that of trichloropentenedihydroxTcarboxylic acid, but ihc 
following experiments point to a totally different constitution. It is 
not acted on by concentrated snlphnric acid with formation of an 
open-chain ketone acid as is the case with the pentenecarboxylic acid. 
It has no well-defined acid properties, only a feeble acid reaction, and 
dissolves m sodium carbonate without evolution of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, and not more readily than in water. It can be extracted fiom 
slightly alkaline solutions with ether, and it cannot be accurately 
titrated with baryta and phenolphthalein. Tts electrical conductivity 
was examined by Ostwald, and found to be seventy times less than 
that of the original acid, a fact which shows beyond doubt that the 
two compounds are analogously constituted. The constitution of 
this bromo-compound is, therefore, most probably 

C(°H) s <ggi ) %S>CHCL 

p- Chioropyridine is formed when a solution of 1 *2-chlorodiketo- 
pent amethylene is boiled with ammonia or when a solution of the 
sodium-derivative is boiled with any ammonium salt. Tho reaction 
is best cairied out by adding ammonium acetate to a warm, saturated 
solution of the sodium-derivative and heating the mixture to boiling, 
when chloropyridine distils with the steam. This pyridine-deri¬ 
vative is identical with the ^-chloropyridine obtained by Ciamician 
from chloroform and potassium-pyrroline. 

Ghloropyridme picmte crystallises in slender, yellow needles melt¬ 
ing at 135® with previous softening. The mercvroeldoride crystallises 
in small, colourless needles melting at about 180°. The aurochloride 
forms moss-like needles and decomposes at about 200°. 

a Thiophenaldehyde is produced when 1 *2-chlorodiketopenta- 
methylene is treated with hydrogen sulphide at a temperature below 
100 °, and the reaction takes place almost quantitatively wlion 
hydrogen sulphide is passed into a solution of the sodium-derivative 
heated to 30—40° and finally to boiling; the aldehyde distils with 
the steam, and only small quantities of resinous products remain. 
The thiophenaldehyde thus obtained gives all the characteristic colour 
reactions for this compound, and it is converted into tho correspond¬ 
ing acid on exposure to the air. It combines with hydroxylamino, 
yielding the aldoxime (m.p. 128°), and with phenylhydrazine. forming 
the hydrazone which melts at 134'5°. F. S. K. 


Decomposition-products of Chloranilic Acid, By A. HATmscir 
(J3er., 22, 2841—2853) — Tetrachlorolcetoirihydroxypentawebhylwieca) b~ 

oxylic acid , q^qH) .qqj 2 >^(OH)*COOH, is produced when Chlor¬ 
anilic acid (| mol.) or trichlorodiketopentamethylenehydroxycarb- 
oxylic acid (1 mol.) is treated with sodium hypochlorite, but the 
formation takes place slowly and only in neutral solutions (compare 
Abstr., 1888, 1190). It is best prepared by dropping a solution 
of sodium hypochlorite into a cold aqueous solution of pure 
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potassium oTiloranilato until the colour disappears, then adding a 
volume of the hypochlorite solution equal to or rather larger thin that 
already employed, and keeping the mixture for 24 hours j it is then 
treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, extracted at least four 
times with ether, and the crude product spread on a porous plate. It 
crystallises in small, colourless needles, melts and is completely de¬ 
composed at 216°, and is very readily soluble in water and alcohol; 
it generally crystallises with 2 mols. H a O, both of which it loses 
slowly when kept over sulphuric acid. It resembles the original 
trichlorinated acid in appearance and is, like the latter, completely 
decomposed by alkalis, yielding oxalic acid. It docs not combine with 
orthotoluylenediamine or with phenylhydrazine, and it is very stable 
towards oxidising agents; it is not acted on by boiling bromine-water, 
only very slowly by potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid, and it 
crystallises unchanged from hot concentrated nitric acid. It is not 
acted on by hot sulphuric acid, in which it is only very sparingly 
soluble. It is a bibasic acid, and measurements of its electrical con¬ 
ductivity show that it is a simplo chloro-substitution derivative of the 
trichlorinated acid. The ammonium salt, CeH 2 CljO b (NH 4 )2 + H.O, 
crystallises in short prisms, melting at 14*T— 148° with decomposition, 
when an alcoholic solution of the acid is saturated with ammonia and 
allowed to evaporate in the air. The barium salt crystallises well and 
is vory readily soluble in acetic acid and moderatoly easily in water. 
The had, silver, and mercuric salts arc amorphous and sparingly 
soluble, bnt the mercuiovs salt crystallises well. The acid gives a red 
coloration with ferric chloiide. When the acid is heated with excess 
of bromine and water at 130°, it is-, decomposed into carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, oxalic acid, and tetrachlorodihromacetonc, 
OhlorotUketopmkamethylenohy dr ozy carboxylic acid, 

n>^ooH, 

is obtained when a well-cooled ammonical solution of the correspond¬ 
ing trichloro-derivativo is treated with zinc-dust, in small portions at a 
time, until there is no further development of heat; the solutionis then, 
filterod, acidified, oxiracted with ether, and the orudo acid purified by 
converting it into the ammonium salt. The yield is small. It crys¬ 
tallises from ether in colourless, microscopic needles, melts at 147° 
with decomposition, and behaves with solvents like the other acids of 
this class. The ammonium salt, CoKjClO^ITHi)^ crystallises from 
water, in which it is readily soluble, in short, thick prisms, and de¬ 
composes at about 140°, but has no well-defined melting point. 
Solutions of lead, silver, and mercurous salts produce precipitates in 
neutral solutions of the ammonium salt j when oiihotoluylenediamine 
hydrochloride is added to a warm concentrated solution of the 
ammonium salt, a yellowish-green mine is precipitated and phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate precipitates an oily hydrazone which gradually 
solidifies. When the acid is treated with concentrated sulphuric add, 
it yields a syrupy acid, probably chlorodiaoetylglyoxylio acid, and 
when warmed with excess of bromine it is decomposed into chloro- , 

U 2 - 
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pentabromacetone (m. p. 91—92°), carbonic anhydride, and oxalic 
acid. 

DiMorodikpfopentamethylenehydroxycarboxylic acid can be obtained 
in like manner from the corresponding teh*achloro-dei*ivative, bnt the 
yield is very small; it is a syrup and is decomposed by concentrated 
soda in the cold, yielding large quantities of oxalic acid. 

Tetracldorodiacetylglyoxylic acid , 000H*0 (OH^CCl/CO'CO’CHCla, 
is obtained when trichlorodiacetylglyoxylic acid (1 mol.) is treated 
with sodium hypochlorite (1 mol.) as described above. It crystal¬ 
lises in small, colourless needles, melts at 146—147° with decomposi¬ 
tion, and is very readily soluble in all ordinary solvents. It forms 
an azine and a crystalline hydra zone, and it is readily decomposed 
by sodium hypochlorite. 

Dichhrapyruuic acid , CRCVCO’COOH, is obtained when tetra- 
cklorodiacetylglyoxylic acid (1 mol.) is treated with sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite (1 mol.) in neutral aqueous solution. It crystallises in 
needles with J mol. H 2 0, melts at 78—79°, and loses its water 
over sulphuric acid: it is very readily soluble in water, but is 
reprecipitated on adding concentrated hydrochloric acid. It 
combines with phenylhydrazine forming a hydraaone which contains 
chlorine. 

Bromodichlorvpyruvic acid , CBrCli'COCOOH, can be prepared by 
heating the preceding compound with bromine and water at 120°; it 
separates from watjer with 3 mols. H a O in colourless crystals, loses its 
water over sulphuric acid, and is immediately decomposed into bromo- 
dichloromethane and oxalic acid when treated with cold alkalis. 

F. S. K. 

Two Isomeric Symmetrical Dimethylglutarie Acids. By 
1ST. Zelinsky (Ber., 22, 2823—2h27).— Ethyl dimiethyldicyanoglutarate , 
CH 2 [CMe(Chr)*COOEt] 2 , is formed when ethyl sodocyano-*-pro- 
pionate (2 mols.) is treated with methylene iodide (1 mol.) in 
alcoholic solution; the yield of the crude product is about 50 per 
cent, of the theoretical quantity. It boils at 282—288° with only 
slight decomposition (at 165—170° under 10—12 mm.), but could 
not be obtained pme. When boiled for 10—12 hours with moderately 
concentrated hydrochloric acid it yields two ihomeric symmetrical 
dimethylglutarie acids, CH 2 (CHMe*COOH) 2 , which can be separated 
by fractional crystallisation. The one melts at 102—104°, the other 
at 128°; the silver salts, C 7 H 10 Ag,O 4 , of both acids are moderately 
stable and undergo no change when heated at 100°. 

IHjpheuylglutai ic add (symmetiical) has been prepared by the 
author and Feldmann, and is at present under investigation. 

Dimethyladipic acid (symmetiical) seems to exist in two isomeric 
modifications. F. S. K. 

Dicarboxylic Acids, CJHuO*. By K. Atjwers and V. Meyer 
(Ber., 22, 3005).—Of the two acids obtained by the action of silver on 
ethjl a-bromisobutyrate (Abstr., 1889, 1145), tbe volatile acid is 
tet^ametbylsuccinic acid, whilst the non-volatile acid is symmetrical 
dimethyladipic acid, C 2 H*(CHMe , COOH )2 (compare Zelinsky, pre- 
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ceding abstract). According to Hell ( Ber 10, 2229), a portion of the 
a-bromisobntyrie acid decomposes into hydrogen bromide and methyl- 
acrylic acid, which nnite, according to Fittig and Eugelhorn 
(Annalm , 200, 05), to form /3-bromisobntyric acid. The normal 
product of the action of silver on the latter would be the above 
dimethyladipic acid. In order to test the correctness of this view, 
the authors are studying ^-bromisobutyric acid and especially its 
behaviour towards silver. N. H. M. 

Allyletbylsuccinic Adds. By E. Hjelt (Ber., 22, 2906).— 
Allylbutenyltricarboxylic acid was heated until the evolution of 
carbonic anhydride ceased, and the residue was crystallised from 
boiling water. Two isomeric ailylethy Isuccinic acids , CoH u 0 4 , 
were obtained. The para-acid crystallises in small, rhombic scales, 
sparingly soluble (I : 110) in water, and melts at Lj 5—156°; the 
anti-acid, crystallises in small plates, more readily soluble (1 : 37) in 
water, and melts at 110—115°. L. T. T. 

Action of Bromine on Ethyl Oxalacetate. By W. Wislicencs 
(Ber., 22, 2912—2915).— Ethyl dibromoxalacetate, 

COOEt-CO-CBr/COOEt, 

is formed by treating a solution of the acetate in an indifferent 
solvent with a slight excess of bromine. It forms a colourless, oily 
liquid which boils at 165 —168° under 20 mm. pressure; it is in¬ 
soluble in water, and gives no coloration with ferric chloride. It is 
easily decomposed by bases, the resolution taking place between the 
kotone- and dibromo-groups. Ammonia, for instance, yields oxamide, 
dibromacetamide, and alcohol; whilst phenylhydrazine yields oxalic 
diphenylhydrazide (CO*N y H‘ 2 ph) 2 . 

Ethyl monobromomlacetafe, COOEt'CO'CHBr-COOEfc, is obtained 
by the action of exactly tho theoretical quantity of bromine on pure 
ethyl oxalacetate in carbon bisulphide solution; its purification is 
possible by fractional distillation in a vacuum, but is most easily 
effected by the crystallisation of the sodium-derivative. It is an oil 
boiling at 144—147° under 8—12 mm. pressure. Its alcoholic solu¬ 
tion is coloured intensely rod by ferric chloride. Attempts to isolate 
the acid COOH-CO’OH(OH)*COOH by substituting hydroxyl for the 
bromine proved futile, although this acid seems to bo formed, hut 
immediately decomposed again. L. T. T, 

Triearballylic Acid. By W. O. Emery (Ber., 22, 2920—2924). 
— Tricarballylic chloride , CafUClaOi, prepared by the action of phos-? 
phoric chloride on the acid, forms a thick, pale-yellow oil boiling, 
with slight decomposition, at 140° under 14 mm. pressure. Ti icarb- 
allylanilide , C 3 H 6 (CONHPh) 3 , obtained by the action of aniline on 
the chloride, crystallises in very thin, white needles melting at 252°. 
Trimethyl tricarballylate , 0 8 H 5 (C0OMc)j, is a colourless liquid boiling 
at 150° under 13 mm. pressure; sp. gr. = 1*18221 at 20* (water at 
4° = 1). With concentrated aqueous ammonia, it yields tricabaUijl- 
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amide, CiH,( COOTIE, 'which crystallises in long prisms easily soluble 
in water, \ ery sparingly in alcohol, ether, chloroform, &c., and melt¬ 
ing with decomposition at 205—207° to a black liquid. rp ip 

Pbenylthiophen. By A. Regard (OompL rend 109, 699—700). — 
When a mixture of the vapours of toluene and sulphur in equal propor¬ 
tions by weight is passed through an iron tube heated to dull redness, 
the products are hydrogen sulphide, carbon bisulphide, and a blackish 
substance which solidifies on cooling. If the latter is distilled, it 
} ields some carbon bisulphide and unaltered toluene, and a yellow, 
solid substance which is purified by repeated crystallisation from 
alcohol. A portion of the product is only very slightly soluble in 
alcohol, and consists of another thiophen-derivativc. 

Phenylthioplven , C 4 SH 3 Ph, forms brilliant, white plates, which melt 
at 170°, sublime easily, and boil at about 300°. It is only slightly 
soluble in cold alcohol, more soluble in boiling alcohol, very soluble 
in benzene, light petroleum, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide, but 
less soluble in ether. With isatin and sulphuric acid, it gives a 
blue coloration, and with phenauthraquinone and sulphuric acid, a 
green coloration. Chromic acid in presence of acetic acid converts 
it into benzoic acid. 

JDibronioplienylthiophen , CeHjBi-ChSHaBr, is obtained by the action 
of excess of bromine, and forms very small, white crystals, which 
melt at 195°, and are almost insoluble in all ordinary solvents, but 
dissolve to some extent in carbon bisulphide. It gives a green 
coloration with phenauthraquinone and sulphuric acid, and, when 
oxidised, yields parabrombenzoic acid, melting at 251°. 

Din itrophenylthiophen, C 6 H 4 N0/C 4 SH 2 *NO 2 , is obtained by the 
gradual addition of phenylthioplien to fuming nitric acid. It forms 
a yellow, nou-crystailisable powder which melts at 178°, is almost 
insoluble in all ordinary solvents, and, when oxidised, yields para- 
nitrobenzoic acid melting at 233°. 

Phenylthiophendisulphonic acid is formed by heating phenylthioplien 
with ordinary sulphuric ackl at a temperature of 50° to 60°; it yields 
a barium salt which is very soluble in water and very difficult to 
crystallise. 

PkenylthiophentetrnmlpJwnic acid is obtained by iho action of Nbrd- 
hausen acid on phenylthiophon 5 its barium salt is very soluble in 
'water. 0. H, B. 

Derivatives of Ethylbenzene. By W. Stjfda (Per,, 22, 
2919—2920).—With regard to Sempotowski’s work (this vol, p. 54), 
the author points out that orthethylphcnol and its sulphonic acid 
have already been described by Suida and Plohn (Abstr., 1881, 268; 
and others. ft. T. T, 

Xylylene Sulphides. By E. Hjelt (Ber,, 22, 2904—2905).— 
Ortho-xylylene sulphide, described by Leser (Abstr, 1884, 1313), 
crystallises at 0 °, but is very unstable, changing quickly into a black 
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resin. The m&rcurocliloride , (C a H 8 S) 2 ,HgCl 2 , crystallises in soft, long 
needles. A platiaochloride and a bromide were also obtained. Ottho - 
xylylmethyUulphme iodide, SC y HJVlel, forms yellowish crystals 
melting at 154—155°. When this iodide is treated with water and 
silver oxide, a strongly basic sulphonitm hydroxide is formed. 

When met.v and para-xylylene sulphides are treated with potas¬ 
sium sulphide, insoluble, white, amorphous compounds are formed. 
The author has not yet obtained them quite puie, but analyses 
leave little doubt but that they are the corresponding meta- and pm u- 
xylylene sulphides. L. T. T. 

Ethereal Oil of Betel-leaves. By J. F. Eykman (Ber., 22, 
2730—2754 Compare Bertiain and Gildemeister, Abstr., 1881), 
803).—The leaves of Ghavica Bp tie Miq. when distilled with water, 
yield a small quantity of a yellowish-green oil which has a burning 
taste, a peculiar, pleasant smell, and is feebly lmvorotatory. Whou 
shaken with concentrated potash it is partially dissolved, and on 
adding sulphuric acid to the solution, a phenol (chaviool) is pre¬ 
cipitated. The portion insoluble in alkali can bo separated by 
fractional distillation into two principal portions, boiling at 175—190° 
ami 255—265° respectively. 

Chavicol, C 9 H,oO, is a colourless liquid, boils at about 237°, and is 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and light petroleum in all 
proportions, but only sparingly in water and ammonia. With feme 
chloride, the aqueous solution gives a blue coloration, which disap¬ 
pears on adding alcohol. Molecular-weight determinations by JLtaoult’s 
method, vapour-density determinations carried out in an atmosphere 
ot hydrogou under reduced pressure, and an examination of its re¬ 
fractive properties showed that the molecular formula of this phenol 
is C 9 U 10 O. It is a powerful antiseptic, its action on bacteria being 
five times as strong as that of phonol and about twice as strong as 
that of eugonol. The derivative, CyH^OEt, prepared by heating 
chavicol with potash, and ethyl iodide iu alcoholic solution, is a 
colourless liquid boiling at about 232“ ; when oxidised with chromic 
acid, it yields parebhoxybonzoic acid (m. p. 19.5°), Its molecular 
formula was found to bo O u H u O, by the same methods as those 
employed iu tho case of chavicol. The methy Z-derivntive, C 9 H 0 *OMe, 
prepared in like maunor, is a colourless liquid boiling at about 22 t>; 
its molecular weight, determined optically, was found to bo 151. 
When oxidised with potassium permanganate, it yields anisic aeid 
and an acid of lower molting point, probably paramothoxyphonyl- 
acetie acid. 

The fraction boiling at 175—190° and insoluble in alkali (see 
above) probably contains? several terpeues, perhaps also eymono and 
eineole, but it is free from piueno; no pure compound could be 
isolated from the mixture. 

The fraction boiling at 255—265° contains a colourless sesqui¬ 
terpene, OjsHsi, boiling at about 260°. 

Chavicol has most probably the constitution OBK^H^OHi-CHlCHs 
[5= 1: 4], as is shown by its chemical properties and also by its low 
refractive power. 
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An optical examination of isosafrole and isoengenol showed that 
both compounds probably contain the propenyl-group—CH.’CHMe. 

F. S. 1C. 

Safirole. By T. Polbck (Her., 22, 2861—2863) .—When safrole is 
oxidised with potassium permanganate, it yields piperonal, piperonylic 
acid, formic acid, acetic acid, oxalic acid, and carbonic anhydride, but 
no propionic acid is formed, as stated by Scliiff (Abstr., 1884, 1338); 
this result is in accordance with the view that safrole is the methylene 
ether of an allyldihydroxybenzene. I*. S. K. 

Phloroglucinol. By Z. H. Skrattp ( Monatsh. , 10, 721—725).— 
The author has previously described the action of benzoic chloride 
on phloroglucinol in presence of alkalis (Abstr., 1889, 1152), and has 
now, by careful fractional crystallisation of the product from benzene, 
succeeded in obtaining the following compounds in a state of purity. 
Diresorcimjl tetrabenzoate , C^HsChBz*, is readily soluble in hot benzene, 
and crystallises from it on cooling in prisms melting at 199°. Phloro - 
gludnyl tribenzoate , CuH 3 0aBz 3 , is insoluble in water, only slightly 
soluble in alcohol, and crystallises from benzene in plates or scales 
melting at 173—174°. 

Commercial phloroglucinol may best be purified by first converting 
it by means of potassium hydrogen carbonate into phloroglucinol- 
carboxylic acid (which maybe obtained free from other compounds by 
taking advantage of the fact that it is soluble with difficulty in a 
solution of potassium carbonate and alcohol), and afterwards repro¬ 
ducing the phloroglucinol by boiling the pure carboxylic acid with 
water (compare Will, Abstr., 18b5, 906). Q*. T. M. 

Action of Alkalis and Ammonia on Halogen-substituted 
Quinones. By F. Kehrmakn (/. pr. Ghem. [2], 40, 365—375).— 
Paradiethoxydichloroquinone (Abstr., 1889, 707) melts at 97— 98° ; it 
has the same formula as Stenhouse’s ethyl chloranilate, obtained by 
the action of ethyl iodide on silver chloranilate, but is not identical 
with it. The author distinguishes the former as the /3-compound, 
and the latter as the a-compound. Both are obtained by the action 
of potassium ethoxide on chloranil, but tbo ^-compound largely pre¬ 
dominates when the solution is weak and the temperature low. If 
the reaction for preparing the /3-compound (be. cit .) is allowed to 
proceed near the boiling point of alcohol, a considerable quantity of tho 
a-compound crystallises with the /3-compound, and may bo separated 
from it by fractional crystallisation from hot alcohol, in which tho 
a-compound is more soluble, as small, red needles melting at 
104—105°. The a-compound cannot be changed into the /3-compound, 
or vice versd , by crystallisation. 

The /3- and a-methyl-compounds are also both produced by the 
action of potassium methoxide on chloranil, the /3-compound pre¬ 
dominating when the temperature is lower. By crystallisation from 
benzene, the dimethoxydichloroquinone (^-compound) is separated at 
first, either as grains or needles, melting at 157—158°, not 130° 
(lor. cit). The methyl chloranilate (a-compound) separates from tho 
mother liquor of the /3-compound in leafy crystals molting at 
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141—142°, and identical with those obtained by the action of methyl 
iodide on silver chloranilate. 

By acting on the *-cthyl-compound with ammonia and with aniline, 
chloranilamide, and chloramlanilide are obtained respectively; they 
are identical with the amide and anilide produced by the action of 
ammonia and aniline on chloranil, and are, therefore, paradiamido- 
paradichloroqninone [Oa: Cl 2 : (INTB^s =1:4:2:5;3:6] and paia- 
dianilidoparadichloroquinone [O 2 : Cb : (NHPh) a = 1:4: 2 s 5 : 3: 6] 
respectively. 

When the ^-ethyl-compound is heated with excess of aniline in 
alcohol for some time, it becomes dark-green, and dark-green crystals 
with a violet iridescence separate. With ammonia instead ot aniline, 
a deep-violet colour is produced, and by dilating the alcoholic solution 
with water dark violet needles are obtained. When the ^-compound 
is heated with excess of aqueous potash, most of it is converted into 
potassium chloranilate; but it dilute potash is added, drop by drop, m 
slight excess to a cold alcoholic solution, the liquid becomes suc¬ 
cessively violet, yellow-red, and colourless; if now heated it becomes 
permanently violet, and a violet potassium salt may be crystallised 
out. These matters are still under investigation. 

When the /^-compound is shaken with stannous chloride in ethereal 
solution, the ytf-qumol only is obtained, but if an acetic acid solution 
is so treated both the £-quinol and «-quinol are obtained. The 
^-compound yields only the a-quinol. 

a-Diethoxydichloroquinol melts at 151—152°, not 148—150° (foe. 
cit.). 

p-Dietftoxydhhloroquinol forms lustrous, colourless leaves or needles 
melting at 108—100°; in water they melt at 70°, the greater part 
dissolving and separating again on cooling. 

a-DwiiethoxydichloroquinoL forms short, colourless prisms melting at 
195—196°, soluble in the ordinaly solvents except water. 

fi-Dimethoxydichloroquinul forms colourless prisms melting at 
156—157% A. G. B. 

Paratoluidine Oxalate. By E. Bobvemann (Jfcr., 22, 2710).— 
Paratolmdino oxalate, 0611717112,0202112, crystallises with A mol. of 
water. F. S. K. 


Action of Bromine on Paratoluidine in the Presence of 
Concentrated Sulphuric Acid. By R. Hafnkr 22, 

2902—2904; compare this vol., p. 37).—125 grams of bromine was 
added to a solution of 30 grams of paratoluidine in 400 grams of 
sulphuric acid, and the whole allowed t > remain for 10 days. A good 
deal of paratoluidine remained unchanged, whilst metabromopara- 
tolaidine and orthobromoparatoluidiue were formed. Sulphuric acid, 
therefore, seems to have a tendency to promote the formation of a 
meta-derivative, as was noticed ( loc . tit.), with chlorine-derivatives. 

L. T. T. 

Action of Aluminium Chloride on Dimethylaniline. By H. 
Gikatjd (Bull, Soc . Ghim. [8], 1, 691—693) —Aluminium chloride and 
dimethylaniline combine with development of heat, and yield a 
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substance which crystallises in long prisms melting at 88°; no reac¬ 
tion, however, obtains when the original compounds are heated in 
sealed tubes at 250° for 10 hours. 

Dimethylaniline, when heated with excess of aluminium chloride in 
presence of air, yields a base which crystallises from alcohol in small, 
felted needles melting at 195°, and coloured green by oxidising agents ; 
it is a tetrarnethylbenzidine, NMea-CeHi^H^NMea. 

From dimethylaniline containing dimetliyltoluidine, by similar 
treatment, a base melting at 90°, coloured blue-violet by oxidising 
agents, and which appears to be tetramethyldiamidophenylraethane, 
is obtained. The author is continuing the research. T, G. N. 

Condensation of Phenylenediamines with Butaidehydes. By 
LisSAR-CoHN (tier., 22, 2724—2726).—A compound, CioHi 4 N 2# is 
formed when orthophenylenediamine (10*8 grams) is mixed with a 
quantity of alcohol insufficient for complete solution, and then treated 
with isobutaldehyde (7*2 grams); the mixture is boiled for a short 
time, and the crystalline compound which separates on cooling is 
purified by pouring its alcoholic solution into warm water. It sub¬ 
limes in colourless needles, melts at 233°, and is very readily soluble 
in alcohol, but almost insoluble in ether. The hydrochloride, 
CioHhN.},HC 1, crystallises from water and alcohol, molts at 184°, 
has not poisonous properties, and forms a golden •platimcJxloride , 
(C 10 H»27 3 ) 2 ,H i PtCl 6 . 

An isomeric compound is obtained in like manner from isobutalde¬ 
hyde and metaphenylenediamine; it melts at 210°, and separates 
from benzene and chlorof jrm in crusts. The platiuoohlorule has the 
composition (CmHu^^jHaPtCle. 

Isobutaldehyde and paraphenylenediamine yield an oily base, the 
platinochloride of which has the composition (OioHuN 2 ) 2 »H 3 IHC 1 «, but 
neither the base nor the hydrochloride could be obtained in crystals. 

Normal butaldehydc does not react with orbkophenylonediamino in 
solution in absolute alcohol. I\ S. K. 

Fluorescent Derivatives of Aromatic Metadiamines, By IT. 
Sciciff and A. Vanni (Anmlen, 253 , 319—335; compare Hchiff, 
Amutlen , 140 , 97, and 159 , 64).—Metatoluylenediamine combines 
with ceuanthahHayde, yielding a compound of the composition 
CiH^N.^CtHu).*; if the reaction takes place in the cold, the alcoholic 
solution of the product is only slightly fluorescent until after the 
"addition of a few drops of hydrochloric acid. When metatoluylono- 
diamine is warmed for a few hours with a slight excess of cenanth- 
aldekyde, an orange, vitreous mass is obtained tko alcoholic solution 
of which is highly fluorescent. This product consists of a portion 
readily soluble in cold alcohol, probably methyitetrakydrodibutyjf- 
phenanthroliue, and a portion which is ouly sparingly soluble; they 
both resemble the original product, are very stable, and arc not de¬ 
composed by warm hydrochloric acid. 

A red compound, probably dibntyloctohydrophennnihroline, is 
formed when cenauthaldehyde is added to a warm alcoholic solution 
of metapheuylenediamine hydrochloride, and the solution shows a 
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green fluorescence; a thick oil remains on evaporation, readily soluble 
in benzene, bat moie sparingly in etlior, and insoluble in water. The 
platinochlnride seems to have the composition (C^HuN^^HjPtCla. 

Acetaldehyde, or paraldehyde, combines with mctaphenylonedia- 
mine hydrociilonde in alcoholic solution forming a red, semi-solid com¬ 
pound the solutions of winch are deep-orange and, especially when 
dilute, show a green fluorescence. On adding ammonia to an aqueous 
solution of the crude product, the free base , probably dimethylteti a- 
hydrophenanthroline, is precipitated in the form of a 1 eddish-brown, 
unstable powder. The platinochloride, (CuHioN^HiPtCh, is an 
orange, amorphous compound which dissolves sparingly in alcohol, 
yielding a highly fluorescent solution. When the base is oxidised 
with potassium permanganate, it fields an acid, and this, like the 
base itself, gives considerable quantities of pyridine-derivatives on 
distillation. 

Metaplienylenediamine and metatoluylenediaminc hydrochlorides 
give analogous compounds (alkyl hydiophenanthrolinc salts) with 
other aldehydes of the fatty series. 

jSahcylolnietaphenylenedimiim hydrochloride , 

C fl H4(lSr:CH-OoH 4 -OH)„HCl, 

prepared by treating phenylenediainine hydrochloride with salicylic 
aldehyde in alcoholic solution, is an orange, crystalline compound. 
The free base is a yellow, floccnlent substance soluble in alcohol and 
hydrochloric acid ; it is decomposed by acids or by prolonged boiling 
with*water. The platimchlo) ide, (OaoHwOjN^HiPlClfl, is a cinnabar- 
rod powder. 

Salicylolmetatoluylenediamine, CvHo^'CH'CsHvOH^, crystallises 
from a mixture of alcohol and benzene in long, yellow needles and is 
readily soluble in ether and benzene but only sparingly in alcohol. 
It has only feeble basic properties, i« soluble in moderately concen¬ 
trated potash, and is converted into a low-melting acetyl-derivative 
by acetic acid. 

Ouminolnietatoluylenediamim , C 7 lI 0 (N!CF['C b niPr) ll , is a yellow, 
crystalline powder, molts at about 99° with decomposition, and is 
very readily soluble iu benzene and other; it has no basic properties 
and its solutions do not fluoresce. 

OinnamaJdohyde combines with motaphenylenediamiuo hydro¬ 
chloride in warm alcoholic solution, yielding an orange, unstable 
powder, most probably tetrahydrodiphonylphenantlu'olmo hydro¬ 
chloride. Cinnamaldohyde and metaloluyionodmmiue hydrochloride, 
under tho same conditions, give a rod, microcry itallino salt, tho veiy 
diluto solutions of which show a feeble fluo-^seenco; tbe platino- 
chloiide is a yollowish-i'ed, crystalline powder soluble in alcohol. 

CinnamolmeLatoLuylrnediamine, C 7 H fi (]STOH>CIrl !0HPh) 2j is pre¬ 
cipitated as an orange powder when cinnamaldehyde is treat* d 
with metatolulenediamine in dilute alcoholic solution; it melted at 
about 3 80° but could not be obtained in a pure condition. It com¬ 
bines with bromine (2 mols.) yielding a red, unstable powder. 

Amidophenyleneoxamic acid combines with fatty aldohydos in 
alcoholic hydrochloric acid solution, yielding compounds which show 
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a slight green fluorescence. When the ammonium salt of this acid 
is treated with a mixture of furfuraldehyde and aniline hydrochloride, 
a red dye is formed. 

Paraphenylenediamine and orbhotoluylenediamine do not give 
fluorescent condensation-products with aldehydes of the fatty series. 

F. S. K. 

Azotoluenes and Azoxytolnenes. By J. Y. Janovskt (Monatsh., 
10, 585—601; compare Abstr., this vol., p. 392 and 865). Mononitro - 
parazotoluene is best obtained by heating at 30° a mixture of azotol¬ 
uene with one-fifth of its weight of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*43. It may 
be recrystallised from alcohol, melts at 80°, and has the formula— 

NO^OeHile-^CeHiMe, 


since on rednction with tin and hydrochloric acid it yields, a mixture 
of paratoluidine and /$-toluylen diamine [Me: (NH 3 ) 2 = 1 w: 4] melt¬ 
ing at 88°. 

If in the above mentioned operation the temperature is allowed to 
rise above 30°, or if a stronger acid is used, dinitroazotoluene 
[Me 8 : (N0 2 )o : Ns = 1,1: 3,3: 4,4], melting at 114° is formed. On re¬ 
duction with alcoholic stannous chloride, this yields /J-tolnylendi- 
amine and must consequently be regarded as the symmetrical com¬ 
pound. The two trinitroazotoluenes previously described (loc. cit.) 
which melt at 138° and 139° respectively, are both converted on 
reduction into |S-toluylendiamine and the same triamidotolnene 
[Me: (NH 3 ) 3 = 1:2:3 :4], the hydrochloiude of which crystallises in 
scales which become coloured on exposure to the air; they must con¬ 
sequently be regarded as physical isomerides having respectively the 
formulae— 


no 2 no 2 no 2 no 3 

>N: N/ NMe and : N<( ) >Mc. 

n6Tno 2 


G. T. M. 

AmicLoxitnes and Azoximes. By F. Tlemakn (Tfar., 22, 2942— 
2946). —This paper gives a sliort resume of the work previously dime 
on the subject of diamidoximes and diazoximes by the author and his 
collaborators. 

The oxaleneamidoximes, suceineuoamidoximes, glutnreneamid- 
oximes, isophthaleneamidoximes, and hometerephthaleneanridoximos 
are soluble in boiling water and alcohol, very sparingly so in other. 
Their aqueous solutions show very strongly the characteristic amid- 
oxime reactions. The hydrochlorides of the diamidoximes contain 
2 mols. of hydrogen chloride and are highly crystalline, but easily loso 
a part of the hydrogen chloride. The replacement of the two hydro¬ 
gens of the two oximide-groups takes place in a normal way, but 
hitherto all attempts to displace only one of these atoms have proved 
unavailing. The acid derivatives of the diamidoximes, 

NO(COR):C(NH a )-R' , -0(NH):NO'OOB, 
pass less easily into the azoximes than the corresponding derivatives 
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of monamid oximes. The diazoximes so formed have the general 
formula < • The diamidoximes of such 

dicaiboxylic acids as easily form imides decompose very readily mto 
imido-dioximes of the formulae— 


:A-0(R-oh y 


thus forming compounds with 5- and 6-atom closed rings which 
are soluble in water, are sometimes basic, sometimes acid in character, 
and usually yield stable silver-derivatives. 

When hydroxylamine (1 mol.) acts on such dinitriles as yield 
imidodioximes (1 mol.), basic derivatives are formed isomeric with 
cyano-amidoximes. The constitution of these compounds is not yet 
fully proved, but, as an example, that obtained from orthocyanobenzyl 
cyanide is probably represented by the formula— 


NH:c<Q G ^l^r>c-NH 2 . 


L. T. T. 


Formation of Benzaldoxime. By B. Lachowicz (Ber., 22, 
2887—2888).—Benzaldoximo is best prepared by triturating hydro- 
benzamide (1 mol.) with hydroxylamine hydrochloride; the reaction 
is at an end in 10 to 15 minutes, and on adding water the benzuld- 
oxime is precipitated as an oil. F. S. K. 

Amidoxjmes and Azoximes. By F. Tiemann (Ber., 22, 2758— 
2761).—The author makes a few general remarks on the papers of 
Biedermann (this vol., p. 175), Spilker (next abstract), and Miller 
(this vol., p. 144). F. S. K. 


Nitrogen-derivatives of Salicylic Acid. By A. Spilker (Ber., 
22, 2767—2790).—Salicylamide is best prepared by heating ethyl 
salicylate at 100° with concentrated ammonia; it melts at 138°. 

Dibromosalicylamide , OH-C 6 H 3 Br/CONH 4 , prepared by treating a 
warn, concentrated aqueous solution of the amido with excess of 
bromine-water, crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, 
iuolts at 183° with decomposition, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and alkalis, moi*e sparingly in benzene and chloroform. Tn 
aqueous alcoholic solutions, feme chloride produces a reddish-violet 
coloration. 

Sal icy Lothiamid e, OILCeH^CSNHa, is obtainod, together with several 
other compounds, when tho amide is melted with phosphorous penta- 
sulphide. It crystallises from hot water in colourless noodles, melts at 
117—118°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, 
hot. water, and alkalis. It is slowly converted into the amide when 
boiled with water or alkalis. Ferric chloride in dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tions produces a violet coloration, and a brownish-black precipitate is 
formed on heating. Lead acetate, copper sulphate, and silver nitrate 
also produce precipitates in the cold or on warming; these compounds 
darken in colour with separation of the metal. 

Salicylomtrile, OH’CeBVCN, is best prepared by distilling the 
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thiamide under reduced pressure; it crystallises in colourless needles, 
melts at 98°, boils at 195° (180 mm.), and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, benzene, and chloroform, but only sparingly in cold water. 
With ferric chloride, aqueous solutions give a violet coloration, and with 
bromine-water a colourless, crystalline precipitate. The compound 
(m. p. 19-5°) obtained by Grim an x (Bull. fioc. Ghim , 13, 26) by heat¬ 
ing salicylamide with phosphoric anhydride, and also by Ahrens 
(Abstr., 1 . 888 , 266) from orthamidophenol by Sandmeyor’s reaction, 
is not salieylonitrile, although the latter can he obtained by both these 
methods. 

Dibromosalicylthiamide, OH*CfiH 2 BiyCS*NH 2 , is obtained when the 
thiamide is treated with excess of bromine in dilute alcoholic solution; 
if a solution containing salicylthiamide and salicylamide is gradually 
treated with bromine-water, monobromosalicylthiamide is precipitated 
first, the amide remaining in solution. Dibromosalicylthinnnde 
crystallises from alcohol in dark-violet, microscopic needles, melts at 
about 230° with previous softening, and is moderately easily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, yielding violet solutions* 
but is insoluble in water; it dissolves unchanged in alkalis, forming a 
dark-violet solution. In alcoholic solutions, silver nitrate, copper 
sulphate, and lead acetate produce dark-red precipitates. 

Salicenylamidoxime , OH'C 6 Hi*C(NHo)!NOH 5 prepared by boiling 
the thiamide with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and sodium carbonate 
in dilute alcoholic solution, crystallises from water and benzene in thick, 
colourless needles, melts at 98—99°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, acids, and alkalis; in aqueous solutions, ferric 
chloride produces an intense violet coloration, Fehling’s solution and 
copper sulphate a greenish precipitate, and silver nitrate, on warming, 
a metallic mirror. The hydrochloride, CvH^OaHCl, melts at 175° 
and is very readily soluble in water. The platinochloride, 

(Oi HsffAKBkPtCl* 

forms small, ill-defined crystals, and is readily soluble in water and 
alcohol. The sodium- derivative, C^HaNaOsNag, is precipitated as a 
colourless, hygroscopic powder when the amidoxime is treated with 
sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solution and a large volume of ether then 
added. The compound is obtained in like manner when 

sodium ethoxide (1 mol.) is employed; it is a colourless, crystalline 
substance and is veiy hygroscopic. The copper-compound has the 
composition C 14 H 14 IT 4 O 4 CU. 

JDibromosalicenylamidozime, OH>C e H 2 Br 2 *C(NH 3 )OK, prepared 
from dibromosalicenylthiamide in like manner, crystallises Irom 
dilute alcohol in colourless plates, melts at 180°, aud is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, acids, and alkalis, but more sparingly in 
chloroform, benzene, and light petroleum, and very sparingly in 
water. In alcoholic solutions, copper sulphate produces a gieenish 
precipitate, ferric chloride a reddish-violet coloration; alkaline 
solutions reduce silver nitrate and give a green precipitate with 
IPchling’s solution. The copper-derivative, (CvH^O^Br^Cu, is 
sparingly soluble in water and alcohol. 

w BalicenylamidoximesuVphonic acid , S0 3 H*C 6 H J (0H)*C(SriI 8 ):N'0H, is 
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obtained -when tbe amidoxime is heated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid at about 150°, it separates from boiling water in colourless 
crystals, does not melt below 250°, and is insoluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and benzene, and only very sparingly soluble in cold 
water. The salts of tbe alkalis and alkiline earths are readily 
soluble in water. The ba> ivm salt, (C-HVNjSOfi^Ba, separates from 
hot water in colonrless, ill-defined crystals. 

Benzoylsalicmylami doxim e, OH-OnH i*C (NH 3 ) IN OBz, crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in needles, melts at 173°, and is readily soluble in 
ether, alcohol, chloroform, and benzene, sparingly in alkalis, and 
insoluble in water and acids. It gives a reddish-violet coloration 
with feme chloride and a precipitate with bromine-water. The 
acetyl- deriva ti v e, OH‘CbBvC(NH 2 )!NOAc 3 crystallises from waini 
water in colonrless plates, melts at 117°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, alkalis, and acids, but only sparingly in chloroform, 
benzene, and water; in dilute alcoholic solutions, for lie chloiide 
produces a reddish-violet coloration, and bromine-water a colourless 
precipitate. 

Salicenylbenzmiylazoi ime , OH-C,H,-C<?g>CPli, prepared by 

boiling the benzoyl-derivative for a long time with water or hosting 
it alone at 180°, separates from hot dilute alcohol in crystals, melts at 
128°, and is readily soluble in aloobol, ether, chloroform, and benzene, 
but insoluble in water. In dilute alcoholic solutions, copper sulphate 
produces a green, bromine-water a colourless precipitate, and ferric 
chloride a violet coloration which quickly disappears. The etlienyl- 
azoxime, CJIsNiO*, prepared by heating the acetyl-derivative at 125° 
or by boiling it with water or acetic anhydride, crystallises fiom 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 77°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and alkalis, but only 
sparingly in water. It gives the usual reactions with ferric chloride, 
copper sulphate, and bromine-water. 

DibenzMjlsalwetMjlmiidoxme, OBz‘0 8 H 4 *O(NH 2 )INOBz, is obtained, 
together with ethyl benzoate, when the ami do v ime is troated with 
benzoic chloride and sodium efhoxide in alcoholic ethereal solniion. 
It separates from dilute alcohol in colourless, ill-dofmed crystals, 
meltB at 127°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzouo, and 
chloroform, but insolublo in water and acids; it gives a colourless 
precipitate 'with bromine-water, and it iR decomposed by alkalis. 

The corresponding azoxime , OBz-CaHVC^_j^CPi, can be pre¬ 

pared by boiling the dibonzoyl-dcrivative with water or by heating it 
above 150°; also by treating saliconylbonzcnylazoximo with benzoic 
chloride and sodium etboxide in alcoholic solution. It crystallises 
from alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 120 °, and is readily 
soluble in benzene, ether, and chloroform, but insoluble iu water and 
acids; it is decomposed by warm alkalis, and it gives a colourless 
precipitate with bromine-water. 

BiacetyhaU^ylamtdoxime, OAc*C 6 BV0(NH 2 )IN0Ac, is formed, 
together with the corresponding azoxime, when the amidoxime is 
treated with sodium ethoxide and acetic chloride in ice-cold ethereal 
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solution, but it cannot be obtained in a pure state. The azuxime, 
CuHioNiOi, is best prepared by treating sodosalicenylethenylazoxime 
with acetic chloride in alcoholic ethereal solution. It crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 74°, and is very 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and light petroleum, but 
only sparingly in water; it gives a colourless precipitate with 
biomili e-water, and it is quickly decomposed by alkalis. 

Salicenylethylamidoxime , 0 H * C 6 H 4 -C (£TH 2 ) *.ITO Et, is formed, 

together with its ethyl-derivative, when the amidoxime is heated with 
soduim etboxide and ethyl iodide in alcoholic solution. It is a colourless 
oil, boils at 278° (at 220° under 150 mm.), and is readily soluble in 
acids and alkalis, but insoluble in water, and only sparingly soluble in 
light petroleum. In dilute alcoholic solutions, ferric chloride pro¬ 
duces a violet coloration, and bromine-water a colourless precipitate. 
The e£fy/Z-derivative, 0Et-C 6 H 4 -0(^H 2 )!N0Et, is a colourless oil, 
boils at 195° (180 mm.), and is readily soluble in acids, but insoluble 
in water and alkalis. 

Sah'cenylethylamidoxime chloride , OH-CeHrCCKHOEt, prepared by 
warming the preceding compound with sodium nitrite in dilute 
hydrochloric acid solution, is a colourless oil, boils at 233—234° (at 
178°under about 20 mm.),and is readily soluble in alkalis,but insoluble 
in water and dilute acids; it gives a reddish-violet coloration with 
ferric chloride and a colourless precipitate with bromine-water. 

S a liceny Ijph&ny luramidoxim e , OH- CeB^-C (N OH) -NH-CO-KHPh, pre¬ 
pared by triturating tbe amidoxime with phenylcarbimide, crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in colourless plates, melts at 119° with de¬ 
composition when heated quickly, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and alkalis, moderately easily in benzene, chloroform, and 
acids, and insoluble in water; it gives the usual reactions with feme 
chloride and bromine-water. 

Salicenylethylamidoxime and its ethyl-derivative combine with 
pbenylthiocarbimide, yielding compounds which are insoluble in 
water and do not crystallise well. Salicenylamidoxime combines 
energetically with phenylthiocarbimide forming the thiouramidoxime 
and di phonylthiocarbamide. 

SaliceriyluramiidoxLme, OH-G 6 H 4 “C (NOH)*NH-CONH*, crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in colourless plates, melts at 148° with decomposi¬ 
tion, and is readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, acids, and alkalis, 
moderately easily in chloroform and ether, and sparingly in water; it 
gives a reddish-violet or reddish-brown coloration with, ferric chloride. 

E. S. K. 

Anisenyl-. Salicenyl-, and MethylsaHcenyl-amidoxime. By 
J. A. Millar (Ber., 22, 2790—2801).—Anisaldoxime melts at 64 °; 
Westenberger (Abstr., 1884, 581) gives 45° as the melting point o£ 
this compound. Anisonitrile melts at 61—62°; Henry (Z?er., 2, 667) 
found the melting point to be 56—57°. 

Ani&enylamidoxime, OMe*C 6 HVC (NH 2 ) INO H, is prepared by heat¬ 
ing anisonitrile for 6—8 hours at about 90° with hydroxylamiue 
hydrochloride and sodium carbonate in dilute alcoholic solution; the 
yield is 81 per cent, of the theoretical quantify. It crystallises from 
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■benzene in scales and from hot water in needles, melts at 122—123 f , 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, acids, and alkalis, 
sparingly in hot benzene and hot water, and almost insoluble in light 
petroleum. The hydrorhlcn'ide, OsHwNaO^HCl, is crystalline, melts at 
168° with decomposition, and is soluble in alcohol, hat insoluble in 
ether. The ethyZ-derivative, CioHnN 3 0 2 , crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in prisms, melts at 51—52°, and is readily soluble m alcohol, 
ether, benzene, and chloroform, but insoluble in light petroleum. 
The oee%Z-derivative, 0»HisK a 0j, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
prisms, melts at 106°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and chloro 
form, but only sparingly in benzene and ether. The azocrime, 

OMe’OeH^O^^ ^>CMe, prepared by heating the acetyl-derivative 

alone, or with water, or with acetic anhydride, crystallises in colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 68°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzene and chloroform, but more sparingly in light petroleum. 

Ethylidenennisenylamidoxime, OMe-CsH^C^^j^^CHMe, is ob- 

ined by dissolving the amidoxime in aqueons acetaldehyde; it crys- 

Uises from alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 127 5°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, but only 
spaid ngly in light petroleum. 

j Ethyl anisenybiiuidoximecarbovylate, OMe*CoH 4 'C(!N*H 3 );N'0-GOOEt, 
prepared by treating the amidoxime with ethyl chlorocarbonate in 
cold chloroform solution, crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless 
plates, melts at 119—120°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, but more 
sparingly in ether and benzene. 

Anismylcarbovylamidoxime , OMc*CoHi'0<^^-g>00, crystallises 

from dilute alcohol in colourless scales, melts at 208°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, hut only sparingly in 
benzene and light petroleum. 

Benzuylanisenyl amidoxime, CuHuNjOj, separates from dilute 
alcohol in crystals, melts at 148°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and benzene, but insoluble in light petroleum. 

Anisenylbenzpnylazoxime, OMo-CaH^C^^-g^-CPh, prepared by 

heating the preceding compound alone, or with water, or by dissolve 
ing it in concentrated sulphuric acid, crystallises in colourless plates, 
melts at 102*5, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
and benzene. 

Anibmylprcpenylaaoxime-to-carboxy lie acid, 

0Me-C.H 4 -0<^g>C-C,H*-C00H, 

is obtained when the amidoxime is melted with succinic anhydride; 
it crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellowish needles, melts at 
140—141°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, 
bnt only moderately in benzene, and very sparingly in light petro¬ 
leum. 

Salicylonitrile (compare Spilker, preceding abstract) can be pre- 

YOL. irrar. I 
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pared by decomposing: acetylsalicylonitrile (compare Lach, Abstr, 
1884, 1154) with alcohol. 

A polymeride of salicylonitrile is formed in considerable quantities 
when salicylaldoxime is heated with acetic anhydride. This com¬ 
pound crystallises from boiling nitrobenzene in pale yellow needles, 
melts at 296—299 y , and is sparingly soluble in boiling chlorofoim, 
benzene, and ether. When melted with potash, it is decomposed into 
salicylic acid and ammonia, and when heated at 200 ° with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, it is decomposed into phenol, ammonia, and car¬ 
bonic anhydride. 

Ethyl salkmylamidoximecarloxylate, C 10 H 12 N 2 O 4 , crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles melting at 96°. 

Saliceny Ipropenylazoxime- w-carboxylic acid , 

OH-C e HvC<^>C-CJB*-COOH, 

separates from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in small, 
well-defined crystals, melts at 116—117°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but more sparingly in benzene. 

Methyisalicylonitrile, prepared by treating salicylonitrile with 
sodium ethoxide and methyl iodide, boils at 255—256°, and is volatile 
with steam; Ahrens (Abstr., 1888, 266) gives 265—266° as the 
boiling point of this compound. 

Methylsalicenylamidoxime , OMe-C8H 4 *C(NH 2 )!NX3II, prepared by 
digesting the nitrile with hydroxylamine for a long time, crystallises 
from benzene in needles, melts at 123°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, and hot water, but insoluble in light 
petroleum. 

Hethyhalkmylbenamylazoxime, OMe'CsHi'C^^j^CPh, melts at 

117°, and is readily soluble in chloroform, alcohol, ether, and btwene, 
but insoluble in light petroleum. F. 8 . K. 

Action of Hydroxylamine on Orthocyanobenzyl Cyanide. 

By G. JEicheljbaum (J 5 er., 22 , 2973—2975 ).—Ho m o~orthophi ha len e- 

QTT .rj/TSTTT 

amidimidoxime, C 6 H*<Q^jg^_ q^N(P), is most readily obtained 

by keeping an alcoholic solution of orthocyanobenzyl cyanide (1 mol.) 
and hydroxylamine (rather moie than 1 mol.) for several days in a 
place protected from direct sun-light; it is then filtered from the 
crystals which separate, and evaporated down. It crystallises from 
water in long needles (with 2 mols. H*0) melting at 95°; the 
anhydrous substance melts at 158°, is very readily soluble in alcohol, 
insoluble in ether, chloroform, and benzene, &c. It has the same 
percentage composition as orthocyanopke uylethenylawid oxime, but 
cannot be an amidoxime, as it has only basic properties, and thus 
resembles the compound obtained by Beidermaun from trim ethylene 
dicyanide and hydroxylamine (this vol., p. 126;. The hydrochhnde , 
CoHoN^OjHCl, crystallises in small, lustrous, yellow crystals, is 
sparingly soluble in water, almost insoluble in alcohol. The pic* at r, 
G 9 H 9 NACeH^Qr, forms reddish-yellow needles rather more readily 
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soluble in alcohol than in water, and explodes slightly when the dry 
substance is heated. When the base is dissolved in dilute h>dio- 
chloric acid and treated with sodium nitrite, homo-orthophthalic 
acid is formed. N. H. M. 

IsopMhalenediamidoxime. By G. Goldberg (Ber., 22, 2976— 
2977).—Metadicyanobonzene is prepared by distilling* an intimate 
mixture (15 to 20 grams) of potassium benzenemetadisulphouate 
with pure potassium cyanide under diminished pressure. It is first 
resublimed and then crystallised from alcohol, from which it 
separates in slender needles melting at 158—159°. 

Isophthalenediamirtoxime, OeH^C (NH 2 ) :NOH] 2 [= 1:8], is formed 
when metadicyanobenzene (1 mol.), dissolved in benzene, is digested 
with hydroxylamine (rather more than 2 mols.) in closed flasks at 90°. 
It crystallises from alcohol in colourless prisms, melts at 193° with 
decomposition, dissolves readily in hot water and alcohol, sparingly 
in ether, and shows the characteristic properties of the amidoximep. 
The crystals contain water of crystallisation (probably ^ mol.), which 
they lose when exposed to air. The hydrochloride is crystalline. 

1ST. H. M. 

Homoterephthalenediarcudoxime and its Derivatives. By 
E. Rosenthal (Ber ., 22, 2977—2984).— Homotereplithalniediamid - 
oxime, OH-N:0(MfH 9 )-CeH 4 -CH a -0(NH 2 )N-0H [= 4 : 1], prepared by 
keeping a mixture of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (8 mols ) with 
the necessary amount of sodium carbonate and paracyanobenzyl 
cyanide dissolved in alcohol for some days in a closed flask, crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in microscopic prisms, melts at 192° with decom¬ 
position, is rather readily soluble in methyl alcohol and acetone, very 
sparingly in ethyl and amyl aleohols, and is insoluble in ether, 
benzene, and light petroleum. It shows all the characteristic 
reactions of the amidoximes. The hydrochloride, O 0 H 14 N 4 O a ,2HCI, 
dissolves very readily in water, hut is not hygroscopic, and is also 
solnble in alcohol and glacial acetic acid The diacetyl-denraiwe , 
CiaH l0 N 4 O 4 , crystallises in groups of needles, melts at 161*5—162’, is 
soluble in hot water, alcohol, ether, and benzene, and in acids, but 
not in alcohol; when boiled with water for some hours, it is 
quantitatively converted into homoterephth ahuediasoximedidhenyl, 

Tho latter melts at 111-6°, 

is soluble in bot water, methyl, ethyl, and amyl alcohols, ether, and 
benzene, Ac., and is insolublo m mineral acids. The dLhenzoyl-com- 
povmd, OjwHaoNaO*, crystallises from hot methyl alcohol, melts at 184°, 
dissolves in acetone, ethyl acetate, amyl alcohol, and in acids, very 
sparingly in ethyl alcohol, and is insoluble in water, benzene, and 
ether. When heated at 150° for four hours, it is converted into 
homoterephthalenediazaxime dibemenyl , 0s 3 H 1 6N 4 0 2 . This forms long, 
white, matted needles, meltB at 179*5°, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and benzene. 

Baracyanophenylei hw'ylamidozm e, ON* C a H**0 0 (NH 2 ) ‘.N* OET, 

prepared by the action of hydroxylamine (1 mol.) on paracyano¬ 
benzyl cyanide (1 mol.), melts at 168 p . It is converted by nitrous 

l 2 
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acid into paracyanophenylacetamide (m. p, 196°, Mellinghoff, Liang. 

Berlin , 1889). The benzoyl-tier Motive, 

ON-C 6 H 4 *CH 3 -C(NH i ):N’-OBz, 

forms small, white needles, melts at 171 5—172°, dissolves in meth\l 
and ethyl alcohols, and glacial acetic acid, less readily in benzene and 
chloroform; it is also dissolved by acids. When heated with water 
for six hours, it is converted into jpara^anophenylethenylazoxime- 

lensrnyl, CN-C 8 HvCH 3 -C<^>CP1i, which melts at 105°, and is 

soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform. !NT^ EL M. 

Hydrazines. By M. Freund (Ber., 22, 2727)—The author 
replies to the statements of Wlllgerodt (this voL, p. 40). 

Orthomtrophenylhy dr aziiie. By A. Bischler (Ber., 22, 
2801—2809; compare Abstr., 1889, oOl).—Orthomtrophenylhydr- 
azine, NO^CoEU'NaHs, is best prepared by dissolving orthonitraniline 
(10 grams) in warm, concentrated hydrochloric acid (100 grams), 
adding to the well cooled solution an aqueous solution (35 grams) of 
sodium nitrite (5 grams), and keeping the mixture at the ordinary 
tempera ure, with frequent stirring until the crystals of the 
nitraniline hydrochloride have disappeared; a solution of stannous 
chloride (32 grams) in concentrated hydrochloric acid (32 grams) is 
ti&en gradually added, care being taken that the temperature does not 
rise much above 0°, and the stannochlonde which separates from the 
solution is recrvstallised from hot water. The hydrochloride ,, 
CgHv^O^HOl, obtained by decomposing the stannochlonde with 
hydrogen sulphide, crystallises in small, yellow plates or in long, 
slender needles, is readily soluble in warm alcohol and warm water, 
but only sparingly in the cold solvents, and is insoluble in ethor, 
benzene, and concentrated hydrochloric acid; it reduces Fehliug’s 
solution in the cold, but ammoniacal silver nitrate solution only on 
warming. The yield of this salt is about 75 per cent, of the 
theoretical quantity. The free base is obtained by treating a hot 
aqueous solution of the hydrochloride with sodium acetate; it 
crystallises from benzene in long, cinnabar-red needles, melts at 90°, 
and is readily soluble in warm alcohol, benzene, and hot water, but 
only sparingly in ether and light petroleum. The sulphafe, 
(CeH^Oa^HaSO*, crystallises in small, pinkish needles, and is 
readily soluble in hot alcohol, warm water, and dilute sulphuric arid, 
but insoluble in ether and benzene. 

Bemylideneorthonitrophenylhydrazine , CgH^NELNlCHPh, sepn- 

rates as a reddish-brown precipitate when benzaldehyde is added to 
an alcoholic solution of the hydrazine; it crystallises from boiling 
benzene in dark-red plates, melts at 186—187°, and is moderately 
easily soluble in hot benzene, but very sparingly in hot alcohol and 
ether, and insoluble in water. The/mmi/J-deiivative, 

NO a -C 6 H 4 *NH-NH-OHO, 

separates in long, pale yellow needles when the hydrochloride is 
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heated at 100° with sodium formate and formic acid for about an 
hour; it crystallises from alcohol, melts at 177°, and is readib soluble 
in hot water and boiling alcohol, but only sparingly m ether and 
benzene. Solutions of the formyl-, acetyl-, and benzoyl-derivatives 
give a red or bluish-violet coloration with alkalis. The ucett/l-de ii\ i- 
tive, NO/CsHi'KH'NHAc, prepared by heating the hydrochloride of 
the hydrazine with sodium acetate and glacial acetic acid, crystallises 
from alcohol in lemon-yellow needles, melts at 140—141 , and is 
readily soluble in hot benzene, alcohol, and water. The diacpfyl- 
derivative, N0 2 *C 6 H 4 *1OlC‘NHAc, prepared by heating the hydro¬ 
chloride with sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, crystallises trora 
dilute alcohol in reddish prisms, melts at 5 7 —58°, and is readily 
soluble in hot water, benzene, alcohol, and cold glacial acetic acid, 
but only sparingly in hot ether. The he/is0#7-derivative, 

tfO/C 6 H 4 -NH-NHBz y 

crystallises from alcohol in pale-yellow needles, melts at 166°, and is 
readily soluble in ether, benzene, and hot alcohol, but insoluble in 
water. The o,raZt/£-derivative y prepared by 

heating the hydrazine with ethyl oxalate, crystallises from hot aniline 
and nitrobenzene in small, yellow needles, and is only sparingly 
soluble in most ordinary solvents. 

ccrPhenotriazine 7 ", is obtained, together with dihydro- 

phenotriazine and orthophenylenediamine, when orthonitrophenyl- 
hydrazine is reduced with sodium amalgam in dilute acetic acid 
solution, care being taken that the temperature Joes not rise much 
above 30°. The solution is decanted from the mercury, evapoiated at 
a moderate temperatme, the residue dissolved in water, and mixed 
with excess of soda; it is then treated with potassium feriicyauide 
in the cold until the violet colour changes to yellowish-red, mixed 
with a laige volume of concentrated soda, and extracted three or 
four times with ether. When the exude prod net is fractionated, it is 
separated into a portion boiling ai 235—245°, and a portion boiling 
above 300® which consists of phenyleihenylamidme. 

Plienotriazine crystallises from btnzene in deep-yellow needles, melts 
at 65—66°, boils at 235—240°, and is volatile with steam. It is 
readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, warm ether, and warm water, but 
it separates from the aqueous solution on adding concentrated alkalis; 
it has a peculiar alkaloid-like odour, and is a feeble base, the salts 
being readily soluble in water and alcohol. 

oL-Ph&nAmetliylt) iazim, C 6 Hi<^ * s formed, together with the 

dihydro-derivative, acetamide, acetamidophenylhydrazine, and phenyl- 
enediamine when acetyluiti-ophenylhydrazine is reduced with sodium 
amalgam in acetic acid solution; the solution is filtered from small 
quantities of acetylamidophenylhydrazine, and the triazine is isolated 
as described above. It melts at 88—90°, boils at 250—255° with 
slight decomposition, is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, 
and moderately easily in cold water, but only sparingly in light 
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petroleum ; its alkaline solutions oxidise quickly on exposure to the 
air 

OrthaceiylamidophenyThytlrasine, NH/C 6 H 4 *NHd!TH.Ac (see above), 
crystallises from benzene in colourless needles, and melts at 162°. 

F. S. K". 

Metemitrophenylliydrazme and Parabromorthonitrophenyl- 
hydrazine- By A. Bischler and S. Brodsxy (Ber., 22, 2809—2818). 
—Metun itrophenylh ydravine hydrochloride , NOi*CeH 4 'N 2 H*,HCl, is 
prepared from metanltraniline exactly as described m the case of the 
coi responding ortho-compound (compare preceding abstract). The 
yield is 50—60 per cent, of the theoretical. It crystallises in yel¬ 
lowish plates, and is readily soluble m warm alcohol and water, but 
oul} sparingly in warm, concentrated hydrochloric acid; it reduces 
Fehling’s solution in the cold, and ammoniacal silver nitrate and 
pidtime chloride on warming. The free base, NO/CgHriNTaH,, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in slender, yellow needles, melts at 93°, and is 
readily soluble in glacial acetic add, chloroform, warm benzene, and 
alcohol, but only sparingly in boiling water. Tbe sulphate, 
(C 6 H 7 ]Sf 30 s) 3 ,B[ 2 S 04 J separates from hot water in yellow crystals, and 
is readily soluble in bot water and glacial acetic acid, bnt only spar¬ 
ingly in boiling alcohol, and insoluble in ether and benzene. The 
ucefyZ-derivative, NO/CfiH^H’NHAc, crystallises in golden plates, 
melts at 145°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, glacial acetic 
acid, and boiling water, but only moderately easily in benzene. Tbe 
t/AacefyZ-derivative, N02 , 0 6 H4 , !N'AcrNBAc, forms brownish plates, melts 
at 150°, and is readily soluble in the ordinary solvents. The benzoyl- 
derivative, N0 2 ‘C fi H 4 -NH*NHBz, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
yellow, prismatic needles, melts at 151°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, and hot benzene, but insoluble in 
water. Tbe dibenzoyl- derivative, jSTOa'OeHrJSfBz-hrHBz, crystallises 
from acetic acid in yellow plates, melts at 153°, and is readily soluble 
in bot alcohol and benzene, but insoluble in water. 

ot-Acptyl-fi-benzoylmetaiiitroyli enylhjdrazine , N OrO«BvNBz-2TH Ac, 
piepared by heating the acetyl-derivative with benzoic anhydride at 
100", separates from cuiuene in crystalline aggregates, melts at 137°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, but iusolublo 
in benzene. 

a-B envoyl-fi-Qoetyhnetanitroph mylhydravine , NO^CJVjNTAHN 1 FUz, 
obtained by heating tbe benzoyl-derivative with acetic anhydride and 
sodium acetate, separates ti'om cumene in yellowish, crystalline aggre¬ 
gates, melts at 147°, and sublimes at 100 e m small, iridescent needles; 
it is readily soluble in boiling benzene, alcohol, and glacial acetic acid, 
and more readily m hot cumene than the preceding compound. 

JEJthy 7 idenemetamtwphenylhydrazine, N*N.*CHMc, pre¬ 
pared by warming the hydrazine with acetaldehyde, separates from 
alcohol in yellow crystals, melts at 98°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, benzene, and ether, but only sparingly in hot water. 

Benzylidenemetanitrophenylhydrazine, ITO/CflHpNH'N'CHPh, mys^ 
taltises from boiling alcohol in small, carmme-iod needles, melts at 
117—118°, and is sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, but readily in ether, 
hot glacial acetic acid, and benzene* 
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Acptonenitrophenylhydrazine , K 0 2 ’ C 6 H 4 *NH' N OMe 2 , crystallises 
from dilute alcohol m dark-red needles, melts at 112°, and is readily 
soluble in warm alcohol, ether, benzene, and glacial acetic acid, but 
only sparingly in hot water. 

AcetophenoTietiitrophenyl hydrazine , 0 3 *CeH^lSTH»N!GMePh, crystal¬ 

lises from benzene, melts at 160°, and is only sparingly soluble in hot 
alcohol, but more readily in benzene and ether. 

Beazilmetanitriyplienylkyclrazim crystallises from benzene in small, 
orange-yellow needles, melts at 158°, and is readily soluble in warm 
benzene, but only sparingly in hot alcohol and ether. 

Metanitrophenylizinediliy dr oxy tartaric add separates in crystals 
when sodium dihydroxytartrate (1 mol.) is treated with hydrochloric 
acid (1 mol.) and nitrophenylhydrazine hydrochloride in aqueous 
solution; it melts at 175° with decomposition. Metanitrodiphenyl - 
id nedihydroxy tartaric add , prepared in like manner but employing 
2 mols. of the hydrazine, is a yellow, micro-crystalline powder, 
melting at about 200°. The last two compounds are only sparingly 
soluble m hot water, alcohol, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. 

The compound, NOa'CbH^NHONiCMe’CJU^COOEt, is formed when, 
the hydrazine is treated with ethyl acetoacetate in alcoholic solution; 
it crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellowish-red plates, melts at 117°, 
and is sparingly soluble in hot water, but readily in other warm 
solvents. 

Metanitrodiphewylthios&micarbazide , NO/OaH^NH'hTH'CS'NHPh, 
prepared by warming the hydrazine (1 mol.) with phenyl thiocarb- 
imide (1 mol.) in alcoholic solution, is a dark-yellow, crystalline 
compound, melts at 140—147", and is readily soluble in hot alcohol, 
but only sparingly in benzene and glacial acetic acid. 

j Qiacetylamidophenylhydrazine, hi hlAc*CoHi*NH'NHAc. is obtained 
when acetylnitrophenylhy drazine is reduced with sodium amalgam in 
acid alcoholic solution, and the crude product boiled with glacial 
acetic acid; it crystallises from acetic acid in small, dark-yellow 
needles, melting at lot)—151°. 

Attempts to prepare paiMnitroplienylhydrazine were unsuccessful. 

Bardbromorthonitrophenylhydrazwe^ NO/OcHaBrNiHa, prepared by 
the method described in the ease of orthonitropheu) 1 hydrazine (com¬ 
pare prtceding abstract), separates from bonzone in dark-rod crystals, 
melts at lbO u , and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, hot glacial 
acetic acid, and benzene, but only sparingly in hot water; it reduces 
silver and platinum salts. The hydrochloride , CoHaBrNiO^HOl, crys¬ 
tallises from water in small, yellowish-red needles. The sulphate , 
( 0 6 HeBrN 3 0 4 )*,HaS 04 , is a reddish, raicrocrystalliue powder, sparingly 
soluble in cold alcohol and benzene, but readily m hot alcohol, water, 
and glacial acetic acid. The /orm ?/Z-deri vntive, 

NOatOeH^BrNH^ JBbCHO, 

crystallises from alcohol in slender, pale yellow needles, melts at 
191°, and is readily soluble in hot alcohol and benzene. The acetyl* 
derivative, NGj’CsHaBrH’H-NHAc, crystallises from glacial acetic 
acid in small, lomon-yellow needles, and is readily soluble in hot 
benzene, glacial acetic acid, and alcohol, but only sparingly in the 
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cold solvents. The benzoyl-deTiva,tive, !N OyCeHiBrNHdSTHBz, crys- 
tallises from alcohol in large, yellow plates, melts at 185°, and is 
readily solnble in hot alcohol, ether, and benzene, but only sparingly 
in the cold solvents. The benzy lidene-derivative, 

HT Oa'OeHgBrN'H-N’.CHPh, 


crystallises from alcohol in red needles, melting at 207°.^ The aceto- 
phenon e-deri vati ve, N 0 2 *C a H 3 Br*NH*NlCMePh, crystallises in red 
needles a«nd melts at 148°. 

ParabromorthomtrodiphenyUirioseniicarbazide> 


NOrOeHsBr-HTH-NH'OS-HrHPh, 


is a yellow, macrocrystalline compound, melts at about 160—164°, and 
is readily soluble in hot alcohol and glacial acetic acid, but only 
sparingly in ether and benzene. 

Parabrom-a-phenotriazine, C 6 H 8 Br<^ |jj^, is formed when forrayl- 


parabromorthonitrophenylhydrazine is reduced with sodium amalgam 
and glacial acetic acid in well-cooled alcoholic solution; the solution 
is evaporated, the residue dissolved in water, treated with potassium 
ferricyanide, and the filtered solution mixed with excess of alkali. 
It crystallises from boiling water in slender, yellow needles, and is 
readily solnble in hot water and other ordinary solvents, but insoluble 
in alkalis. 


H^CMe 

Parabrom-a-phencmietKy liriazine, C 6 H 3 Br<l H , prepared from 


the acetyl-derivative of the hydrazine in like manner, crystallises from 
water in golden plates, melts at 115°, and is readily soluble in ethor, 
benzene, alcohol, and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly in cold 
water. F. S. K. 


Formation of Phenylhydrazides. By E. Fischer and F. Pass- 
more (Ber.,22, 2728-—2736).—The hydroxy-acids of tho sugar- 
group combine very readily with phenylhydrazine in aqueous solu¬ 
tion, yielding crystalline hydrazides, winch are only sparingly soluble 
in cold water, can be easily purified, and are readily reconverted into 
the acid when boiled with baryta. The hydrazides are prepared by 
treating a moderately dilate (about 10 per cent.) solution of tho arid 
or lactone with a fair excess of phenylhydrazine and an equal 
quantity of 50 per cent, acetic acid, heating the mixture for from 
30 minutes to two hours on the water-bath; the product sometimes 
crystallises from the hot solution, but generally the separation occurs 
only on cooling. 

The hydrazides of the monobasic hydroxy-acids are all moderately 
easily soluble in hot water, but the double hydrazides of the polybasic 
acids are only sparingly soluble. 

If the solution contains free mineral acids, it must previously be 
neutralised with soda or sodium carbonate, and if large quantities of 
hydrochloric, hydrobromxc, or sulphuric acid are present, tho acid is 
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best removed with lead acetate, or baryti, otherwise rather spaiingly 
soluble salts are formed; if the solution contains sugar, the osazone, 
which is also formed in the reaction, can generally be separated from 
the hydrazide by crystallisation from hot water. 

The hydrazides are, as a rule, easily obtained in a pure condition, 
and may serve as a means of determining the formula of the acid, but 
they resemble each other so closely in physical properties that they 
cannot be suitably employed for purposes of identification. The 
hydrazides of gluconic acid, galactonic acid, and arabinosecarboxylic 
acid, for example, cannot be distinguished with certainty; in such 
cases it is necessary to reconvert the hydrazide into the acid. Tor 
this purpose the hydrazide is boiled for half-an-hour with 10 per 
cent, baryta-water (30 vols ), the phenylhydrazine is extracted with 
ether, and the residual solution, together with any precipitate which 
has been produced, is heated to boiling, and the barium precipitated 
with the requisite quantity of sulphuric acid; on evaporation, the 
filtered solution yields the free acid or lactone. 

All the monobasic acids of the sugar-group, under the conditions 
described above, give crystalline hydrazides which are sparingly 
soluble in cold, but moderately easily in hot water. Under the same 
conditions, saccharic acid, mucic acid, and merasaceharic acid yield 
hydrazides which are almost insoluble. Glycollie, lactic, and glyceric 
acids gave negative results, and the limit of the difference in beha¬ 
viour probably lies between erythroglucic acid and arabonic acid. 
iFormic acid, succinic acid, malic acid, tartaric acid, and mauy 
aromatic acids, for example cinnamic acid and gallic acid, yield 
hydrazides under the conditions described above, but malonic acid 
forms only an acid hydrazide. The readiness with which the hydr¬ 
azide formation takes place is evidently dependent on the electro¬ 
negative character of the acid; if the latter reaches a certain limit, 
the hydrazide formation takes place in dilute aqueous solution at 
temperatures below 100°, but, if the acid is less negative in cha¬ 
racter, the temperature must be raised; in such cases the presence 
of water does not affect the reaction. If, for example, a dilute 
aqueous solution of phenylhydrazine aeotafco is heated for several 
hours at 130°, a considerable quantity of acetylphenylUydrazino sepa¬ 
rates from the solution on cooling. Benzoic acid, glyceric acid, and 
lactic acid are converted into the corresponding hydrazides under the 
same conditions, but the products do not crystallise readily. At 
•high temperatures, the yield is not quantitative, as the hydrazide is 
partially decomposed by tho water. 

The hydrazides* can be readily distinguished from the hydrazones, 
as they all give a reddish-violet coloration with concentrated 
sulphuric acid and a drop of ferric chloride, a reaction first observed 
by Btilow (Abstr., 1887, 188); they are, moreover, readily decom¬ 
posed by alkalis and baryta. They are all colourless, and generally 
melt, not quite constantly, with considerable evolution of gas. 

Gluconic acid ph&nylhydrazide, CeHn0 6 *N’ 3 H J Ph, can be prepared by 
heating gluconic acid (1 part) on the water-bath for 45 minutes 
with water (10 parts), phenylhydrazine (l part), and 50 per cent, 
acetic acid (1 part) j it separates from the cold solution in crystals, 
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and if the mother liquors are heated a^ain for thr3e hours, a further 
crop of crystals is obtained. The total yield 81 per cent, of the 
theoretical. It crystallises in small prisms, softens at about 105°, 
and melts completely at 200° with decomposition. It is almost 
insoluble in ether, and only very sparingly soluble in cold water and 
hot alcohol, but readily in hot water. It can be easily converted into 
crystalline calcium gluconate by boiling it with baryta as described 
above, and treating the acid with calcium carbonate; the yield is 
85 per cent, of the theoretical. 

Galactouic acid phenylhydrazifle , 0 fr HiiO 6 *N'sH»Ph, can be obtained 
in like manner from crude galactonic acid; it crystallises in plates, 
melts at 200—205° when quickly heated, and is moderately easily 
soluble in hot water, but only sparingly in cold water and hot 
alcohol. 

Arab in ose carboxyl i c acid phenylhy dr azide, CsHnO^lSroHjPh, prepared 
from the free acid or the lactone in like manner, melts at 214—216° 
with decomposition, and resembles the preceding compound. 

Dextrosecarbaxylic acid phetiylhydrazide , CfHuO^N^HaPb, obtained 
from the lactone, crystallises in prisms, molts and is slowly decom¬ 
posed at 171—172°, and is readily soluble in hot water, but much 
more sparingly in alcohol. 

Mannosccarboxylic acid fhmiylhydrazide,C 1 TAiJdiT$^'J?\ crystallises 
from hot water in small prisms; when qnickly heated, it melts at 
220—22 i° with decomposition, and is more sparingly soluble than 
the other hydrazides. 

Jih an tnoaecarboj'ylic acid pJienylhy dr azide, crystal¬ 

lises from hot water in small, hexagonal plates, melting at 210° with 
decomposition. 

Saccltarinin acid phenylhy dr azide, CgHnOs^H.Ph, prepare^ from the 
lactone, crystallises from hot alcohol in very slender needles, melts at 
164—165° with decomposition, and is much more readily soluble in 
water and alcohol than the preceding compounds. 

Formic acid seems to be the only fatty acid which forms a hydr- 
azidc in aqneous solution, but even in this case the reaction does not 
take place quantitatively, as it is accompanied by a slight evolution of 
gas. 

The hydrazides of succinic acid, malic acid, and tartaric acid are 
formed at 100° in It) per cent, aqueous solution, but the reactions take 
place only slowly. 

Succinylphenylhydrazine melts at 217—218°; Freund and (Gold¬ 
smith give 208—209° as the melting point. Malic acid diphenyl- 
liydrazide melts, not quite constantly, at 220—223° with decomposi¬ 
tion ; Biilow found the melting point to be 218°. Tartaric acid 
diphenylhydrazide melts at about 240° when quickly heated, whereas 
Biilow gives 226° as its melting point. 

Allyltricarbaxylic acid and citric acid yield sparingly soluble hydra¬ 
zides under the conditions described above. 

The phenylhydrazine salt of phenylhydrazideraalonic acid separates 
in crystals when malonie acid (1 part) is heated with phenyl hydra¬ 
zine (3 parts), dilute acetic acid (3 parts), and water (10 parts) for 
two hours on the water-bath; it separates from hob alcohol or hot 
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watei in crystals, melts at 141—143° with decomposition, and has the 
compobition C i5 H 18 NiO*. 

Miltonic acid phniylhydrazide, COOH’CHa'CO'NjHiPh, is obtained 
when the mother liquors from the preceding compound are acidified 
with sulphuric acid and extracted with ether. It crystallises in 
colourless needles, melting at 154° with decomposition, is moderately 
soluble in water, and gives the hydrazide reaction; it reduces 
Fehling’s solution when warmed therewith, and has a strongly acid 
reaction. 

00 

Malonylpbenyllvydrazine , CH 3 <QQ>N a HPh, is formed, together 

with water and phenylhydrazine, when the phenylhydrazine salt of 
the preceding compound is heated at 200° for 15 minutes; it crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in slender, colourless needles, melts at 128°, and 
is readily soluble in alcohol. 

Neither benzoic acid nor phenylhydroxyacetic acid yields a hydrazide 
when heated with phenylhydrazine in 10 per cent, aqueous solution; 
cinnamic acid, on the other hand, forms the hydrazide previously 
described by Knorr (Abstr., 1887, 665), hut the yield is not par¬ 
ticularly good. 

Gallic acid phenylhydrazide, CnHpNiO*, crystallises from hot 
water m long prisms, melts at about lb7° with decomposition, and is 
moderately easily soluble in alcohol and hot water. 

Ghuonic acid anilide , 0 6 Hn0 6 *NHPh, prepared by heating gluconic 
acid (5 grams) for four hours at 100° with aniline (5 grams), water 
(50 grams), and acetic acid sufficient for solution, separates from 
alcohol in crystals, melts at 171°, and is readily soluble in cold 
water. 

The formation of the anilides does not take place as readily as 
that of the hydrazides, and the products are much more readily 
soluble in water. F. S. K. 

Action of Phenylhydrazine on a-Hydroxy-acids and their 
Ethyl Salts. By A. Rkiksbrt and W. Kayhkr (Ber., 22, 2924— 
2929).—The authors havo obtained phenylhydmzidopropionic acid 
(Abstr., 1884, 1152) by the action of phenylhydrazine on ethyl 
lactate, and hydrolysis of the ether formed. When equal molo- 
cular proportions of phenylhydrazine and a-hyclroxybutyric acid are 
heated together at 150—160°, psmdoph vnylhydmzido-ctrhydroxylmlyi'ic 
acid , OioHwN 2 O a , is formed. This compound is easily soluble in 
alcohol, sparingly in ether, crystallises in needles, and melts at 
151—152°. It dissolves in boiling acids and alkalis, but is ropre* 
cipitated unchanged on cooling. When dissolved in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it gives a violet-red coloration. Boiling alkalis do not 
decompose it, and it is very stable towards reducing agents; it is 
decomposed by boiling concentrated hydrochloric acid, but besides 
phenol no decomposition-products could be isolated. These charac¬ 
teristics seem to show that this compound is not a normal hydrazide. 
With sulphuric acid and potassium nitrite, nitrosop$eudohydvazidn-x- 
bydrorybutyric acid, Ci<jHi*N s p 3 is formed. 

’ This is sparingly soluble in water, easily so in aqueous alkalis and 
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acids; it melts at 96—98°, and is very unstable. Acetic anhydride 
is without action on the pseudohydrazide, whilst concentrated 
sulphuric acid and phosphoric chloride and oxychloride yield resinous 
products. 

Mandelic acid yields with phenylhydrazine a pseudophenylhydr- 
azidcmandelic acid, 0 i 4 H u N a 0 3 , analogous to the butyric compound. 
It crystallises from alcohol in long, white needles, and melts 
at 184°. 

With lactic acid, only phenylhydrazine lactate was formed. 

L. T. T. 

Acetylenedicarboxylates and Phenylhyirazine. By E. 
Buchner ( Ber ., 22, 2929—2932).—When phenylhydrazine is added 
to an ethereal solution of methyl acetylenedicarboxylate, methyl 
oxalacetate phenylkydrazme , !N’HPh*N.'C(COOMe)*CHi/COOMe, is 
formed. It is easily soluble in boiling alcohol, sparingly soluble 
in ether, crystallises in colourless, glistening scales, and melts at 
118°. Strong sulphuric acid dissolves it to a reddish-yellow solution, 
which gives a violet-red coloration with ferric chloride or a soluble 
dichromate. When heated with alkalis or dilute acids, it yields the 
acid CioHgN’jOj, obtained by Wiblicenus (Abstr, 1887, 235) from the 
corresponding ethyl-derivative. The latter acid is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, and forms stable salts. It is probably pheny l] yrnzolone - 
carboxylic add, L. T. T. 

Weselsky’s Resorcinol Dyes. By R. Kietzki, A. Dietze, and 
H. MiCKLER (Ber., 22, 3020—3038).—Resazurin (Weselsky’s dingo* 
resorcinol), Ci0 4) is obrained, together with res >rufiii (dinzo- 
resorufm) ly Weselsky and Benedict’s method ( Monatsh 1. 889), and 
can be purified by means of the sodium salts. It crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid in small, greenish prisms, which do not melt with¬ 
out decomposition. The sodium t>alt , CuHftNChNa, crystallises in 
long, green, lustrous needles rather readily soluble in water, sparingly 
in aqueous sodium carbonate and sodium chloride. In thin layers t he 
solution is almost pure bine and shows, especially in pronoun* of a 
little alcohol, a splendid, hi iok-red fluorescence. The barium wit forms 
brownish, sparingly soluble needles ; the siloer salt is a voluminous, 
flaky precipitate. The eMyZ-derivativo crystallises in long, dark-red 
needles melting at 215°. The acety 2-dorivativo, O w H fi NOAc, pieparod 
by heating a mixture of sodium resazurin and sodium acetate (dry) 
with acetic anhydride (12—15 parts), crystallises from alcohol m 
long, ruby-coloured needles melting at 222°; when heated willi 
sodium carbonate, blue resazurin is formed. Tetrabromoresazunn, 
OiiHiB^NOi (Weselsky and Benedikt’s u non-fluoresceni blue *’) was 
prepared by brominating resazurin; the sodium salt, OijHjttriNOiNa 
+ 211*0, crystallises from hot, dilute alcohol in lustrous, green 
needles. When the bromo-derivative is reduced, tetrabromorosorufiu 
is formed, as observed by Weselsky and Benedikt; the potassium salt 
has the formula they ascribed to it, OisHiB^NC^K + 2H*0. 

The substance obtained bv the action of acetic chloride on resazurin, 
to which Brunner and Kramer ascribed the formula, OiaIl»OiiNO,i 
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( Abstr., 1884, 1333), crystallises in golden plates, and seems to be a 
mixture. 

Resorufin, Ci 2 H 7 N0 3 , was obtained from the mother liquors from 
the preparation of resazurin, and also by heating the latter with, 
hydrogen sodium sulphite solution. It crystallises in small, brown 
needles. The potassium salt forms small, brownish plates, extremely 
soluble in water; the ethyl salt . C^HoNOJEt, crystallises in orange-red 
needles melting at 225°. The acetyl-compound crystallises in long 
needles, melts at 223°, and has the formula given to it by Weselskv 
and Benedikt. Tetrabromoresorufin (“fluorescent blue’’) was pre¬ 
pared in a manner similar to tetrabromoiesazurin; the sodium salt , 
CiaHaB^NOsNa + 2H 3 0, crystallises in splendid, lustrous, green 
needles. 

Hydroresorufin, the compound obtained by the action of zinc 
chloride on resorufin or on resazurin, has the formula Ci 2 H 9 N0 3 . It 
crystallises in nearly colourless, wide needles, which soon become 
green when exposed to air. The triacetyUcompovnd , C 1 oHblSrO, i Ac 3 , 
forms long, colourless, lustrous needles, melts at 216°, and is nearly 
insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, and very soluble 
in hot glacial acetic acid. The molecular weight of the acetyl- 
derivative was determined by Raoult’s method. When hydroresor¬ 
ufin is distilled with zinc-dust, diphenylamine is formed. 

The paper concludes with remarks on the constitution of resorufin 
and resazurin. N. H. M, 

Dyes of the Benzoin Group. By K. Hermann and H. Re y ( Ber 
22, 3001—3004).— Tetramethylrosamine , C 2 sH 2 ^ 2 (OH) } (p), is pre¬ 
pared by the action of benzotrichloride (1 mol.) on dimethylmetamido- 
phenol (2 mols.) at 50—60°, using sand or benzene as a diluent to 
keep down the temperature; the reaction is completed by heating at 
60° on a water bath. The product is steam-distilled, extracted with 
boiling water containing hydrochloric acid, and precipitated with 
sodium chloride. It is purified by dissolving in water, partially pre¬ 
cipitating with sodium carbonate, filtering, and precipitating with 
sodium carbonate or ammonia. The hydrochloride , CiaHuMe^OCl, 
forms black-red needles with steel-blue reflection; tho plaimochloruh 
is a dark rod precipitate soluble in water; the oxalate and nitrate form 
dark green and steel-blue needles respectively. Tho aqueous solutions 
of the salts have a splendid bluish-red colour with yellowish-red 
fluorescence. The solution in sulphuric acid is orange-yellow, the 
colour being changed to red by the addition of water. Silk and wool 
are coloured ro«e-colour to dark-red by a slightly acid bath of the 
dye. The colour on silk and jute shows a yellowish-red fluorescence, 
which is increased by sulphuric acid. 

The rosamines are decolorised by zinc-dust in acid and alkaline 
solutions. Addition of soda does uot produce au immediate precipi¬ 
tate in solutions of the dyes; a sodium salt seems to be formed. The 
alkaline solutions dye unmordanted wool an intense rose-colour, or 
even deep-red, but the colour is removed by boiling soap solution, or 
by prolonged boiling with water. 

Tetrethyb osamine was also prepared from diethylmefcamidophenol 
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and benzotricliloride. Tlie salts produce a bluer colour than those of 
the methyl-derivatives. 

Diphenylrosamine, from naetahy droxy diphenylamine, is a violet dye, 
readily soluble in alcohol, sparingly in water. 1ST. H. M. 

Action of Chlorocarbonylamide (Urea Chloride) on Aro¬ 
matic Hydrocarbons in the Presence of Aluminium Chloride. 
By E. P. Harris ( Ghm . Gentr., 1889; ii. 285—286)—The following 
compounds are obtained by gently warming chloroearbonylamide with 
the corresponding hydrocarbons and finely-powdered aluminium 
chloride. Metaxylamide , C 6 H < Me s *CO*N‘n 2 , forming lustrous needles 
melting at 180°, from which Fittig’s xylic acid is obtained by saponi¬ 
fying with alcoholic potash. Orthoxylmride , crystallising in lustrous 
needles and melting at 136—137°, from which Fittig’s paraxylic 
acid is obtained by hydrolysis. p-Isodunflamide, C 6 H 2 Me, # CO*NH^ 
forming lustrous plates melting at 184°. Tetramethylbeussamide , 
CaHMe^CO-NHo, crystallising in plates melting at 172—173°. Are- 
nap thenecarhoxyl amide, CnHuON, forming plates melting at 198°. 
a-Etkylnaphthalenecarboxylamide, C l oH 6 Et*CO , NH 2 , crystallising in 
colourless needles melting at 166°. All these amides are readily 
hydrolysed, the corresponding acids being formed. Alkaline potas¬ 
sium permanganate oxidise9 acenaphthenecarboxylic acid to naph- 
thalenetricarboxylic acid. In the case of the homologues of benzene, 
the amidocarbonyl group enters in the para-position, unless this is 
already occupied, in which case it assumes the meta-position. In the 
case of the homologues of naphthalene only the a-derivativos roact 
with chlorocarbonylaimde. J. W. L. 

Behaviour of Aniline towards Substitution-derivatives of 
Hydroxybenzoic Acids at High Temperatures. By H. LiMPRinrr 
(Her., 22, 2906—2912). The author, before examining the action of 
aniline on substituted hydroxybenzoic acids, repeated other experi¬ 
menters* work on the action of aniline (14 grams) on the hydimy- 
beuzoic acids (10 grams). With the ortho-acid, 1*5 grams of anilide 
wtre obtained, with the para-acid, 1 gram of anilide, whilst with the 
meta-acid apparently nearly all the hydroxy-acid was converted into 
the anilide. Contrary to Kupferborg’s statement, the author finds that 
salicylanilide distils at a high temperature without decomposition. 

L. T. T. 

Action of Aniline on Amidosalicylic Acid. By H. burnt« ut 
and v. Rechenberg (JBer., 2, 2908—2012).—Araiclosalicylio acid 
[OH : COOH : HH a = 1:2:4] is best obtained by heating asso* 
benzenesalicylic acid with stannous chloride. When amidobali#ylic 
acid is heated with aniline hydrochloride at 160—210 p tor some hours, 
it yields phenamidophenol , NHPh-CeH^OH, and rfiphenamidopheny- 
lene, CeH^NHPhJa. The former is soluble in cold alcohol, the latter 
only in boiling alcohol. Phcnamidophenol crystallises from water 
in large, flat, colourless prisms, which turn brown on exposure to the 
air. It melts at 70*, and distils almost without decomposition. It is 
soluble in soda, and is colouied blue bv strong nitric acid. With 
$tbyi iodide and alcohol, it yields a derivative which was not, however, 
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obtained in a pure state. With excess of acetic anhydride, it yields 
diacetylphenamulnpheuol , OAc'CeH^NPhAc, which forms white crystals 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, and melts at 119°. Phenamido- 
phenohulphonic acid , S0 2 H*C b H 2 (0H)*NHPh, obtained by heating 
the phenol with strong sulphuric acid, crystallises from boiiing water 
in small, grey prisms, which are still solid at 260°, It is easily soluble 
in alcohol, sparingly so in ether and benzene. The barium salt is 
crystalline. Diphenamidophenylene, obtained as above, forms grey 
or brownish needles, easily soluble in ether, chloroform, acetone, ben¬ 
zene, carbon bisulphide, acetic acid, and boiling alcohol, insoluble in 
water, and melts at 141°. Nitric acid gives first a blue and then a 
blood-red coloration, concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves the crystals 
to a blue solution; hydrochloric acid has no action, hut if sodium 
nitrite is added to the mixture, an unstable nitroso- derivative is formed. 
Diphenamidophenylene is not formed by the action of pure aniline on 
phenamidopheuol, but only when hydrochloric acid or aniline hydro¬ 
chloride is present. Both the phenol and phenylcne are pura-com- 
pounds, and they can also be similarly prepared from the [1:3:4] 
amidosalicylic acid. L. T. T. 


Aromatic Substituted Pseudothiocarbamides. By B. Pragetj 
(Tter., 22, 2991—3001).— Plimylproyylene^thiocarbmiide , 


NHPh*C< 


S-CHMe 
N'CHa ’ 


is prepared by heating allylphenylthiocarbamide (m. p. 95°, 50 grams) 
with crude hydrochloric acid (100 c.c.) for two hours at 100°. The 
product is evaporated down, diluted with water, and saturated with 
ammonia. It melts at 117°, and dissolves readily in chloroform, 
alcohol, ether, and benzene. The j •picrate crystallises in \ellow 
needles melting at 154°; the platinochloride , (OioH 12 NsS) 2 ,HiPt01«, 
forms microscopic, yellow crystals. 

Pheu,yl-p-met1ujJtaurocarhamic anhyd)ide, CwHuNiSO* is formed 
when the above base is oxidised with potassium chlorate and hydro¬ 
chloric acid (Andreaseh, Abstr., 1883, 6(54). It melts at 192°, dis¬ 
solves in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, sparingly iu hot water, and is 
indifferent to acids and alkalis. When heated with hydrochloric acid 
at 230° for five hours it is converted into ^-methyltaurine (Gabriel, 
Abstr., 1889, 848) and aniline. 


S’CEMe 

Pheny1methylpropyl<Me-yJs4]docarbarnide> NMePh»C<^. ^ , is 

obtained when a mixture of methylaniline (30 grams) and allyltbio- 
carbamide (30 grams) is heated for a short time, then left for some 
hours, and finally heated with hydrochloric acid (120 c.c.) at 100° for 
two hours (compare Gebhardt, Abstr., 1885, 383). The base was not 
obtained pure by this method, but salts were prepared. The base was 
also prepared by the action of an excess of methyl iodide on phenyl- 
propylenethiocarbamide. It distils at about 300° without decompo¬ 
sition. The picrate crystallises from boiling water in yellow needles 
melting at 125°; the platinoohloride separates from the dilute hydro- 
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chloric acid solution in orange-red crj stals melting at 183—184° with 
decomposition. 

When phenylmetliylpropylenethiocarhamide is oxidised with potas¬ 
sium chlorate and hydrochloric acid and the product heated with 
hydrochloric acid at 150—160°, /3-methyltaurine and methylaniline 
are formed. 

Allylorthotolylthiocarbamide , CnHuNsS, is prepared by heating a 
mixture of ortbotoluidine (25 grams) dissolved in alcohol (20 c.c.) 
and allylthiocarbamide (25 grams) and evaporating the product on a 
water-bath. It forms lustrous crystals, melts at 98°, dissolves readily 
in glacial acetic acid, chloroform, alcohol, and benzene, is less soluble 
in alcohol, and insoluble in water. 

OriJwtolylpropylene-ty-thiocarbamide, C 7 H 7 *NH<^ , obtained 

from the above compound by the action of hydrochloric acid, crystal¬ 
lises in small, rhombic plates, melts at 12G°, dissolves readily in the 
usual organic solvents, and in mineral acids, sparingly in hot water. 
The pier ate melts at 175—176°; the platinochloride forms orange-red 
crystals melting at 177—178°. 

Orthoto ly Imethylpropyl&ne- ^ - thiocarbamide, C 7 H 7 ‘10£e<^^ 


formed by the action of methyl iodide on orthotolylpropylenethio- 
carbamide, boils at about 295°. The hydriodide crystallises iu long 
hexagons melting at 165—166°; the pi crate forms yellow prisms 
melting at 137—138°; the platinochloride decomposes at above 200°. 
When the base is oxidised and the product heated with hydrochloric 
acid, /J-methyltaurine is formed. 

ot-Naphthylpropylene-^r-thiocarbamide, C^H^NaS, obtained from 
ally 1-a-naphthylthiocarbamide (m, p. 145°, not 130°; Zinin, An mien, 
34, ^40), crystallises in rhombic plates, melts at 134°, dissolves readily 
in chloroform, alcohol, and benzonc, is less soluble in other, and 
insoluble in light petroleum and water. The piemte crystallises in 
long, rectangular prisms melting at 192°; the platinochloride is an 
orange-coloured, crystalline salt which melts at 205—206° with effer¬ 
vescence. IT. H. M. 


Piaselenoles and Piazothioles. By O. Hinhbjsrg (Bm\, 22, 
2895—2902).—Continuing his previous work (Abstr., 1889, 785), 
the author finds that selenious anhydride or acid reacts with aromatic 
orthodiamines to form piaselenoles, but that no similar derivatives are 
formed from aromatic meta- or para-diamines or from fatty diamines. 
Sulphurous anhydride forms a similar series of piasothiolcs with 
aromatic ortho-diamines, but phosphorous, boric, and tollurous 
anhydrides, phosphorous chloride, phosphoric oxychloride, and 
arsenious chloride do not yield any analogous compounds. The 
piaselenoles and piazothioles closely resemble many of the substituted 
quinoxalines. 

■ Piaeelmole , CeH^ISe, prepared from orthophenylenediamine, 
forms colourless needles easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, 
sparingly so in water 5 when heated it melts at 76 J and emits m odour 
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resembling that of quinoxaline. Its salts are yellow in colour and 
are decomposed by excess of water. Sodium yields a characteristic 
green periodide. JEJthoxypiccselenole, OEt*C 6 H 3 *.Ny.Se, prepared from 
eihoxyphenylenediamine, crystallises in pale, yellowish needles, 
soluble in alcohol, and melting at 103—104°. With concentrated 
sulphuric acid it yields an intensely yellow solution; with stannous 
chloride and potassium periodide it behaves like the other piaselenoles. 
Amidopiaselenole, NTHa'CaB^^ISe, unlike the other piaselenoles, is only 
formed when selenious acid and triamidobenzene (1:2:4) solutions 
aro mixed in the cold; at higher temperatures, the triamidobenzene 
acts as a reducing agent towards the selenious acid. It crystallises 
in brownish-red needles, soluble in alcohol, benzene, and ether, 
sparingly so in water, and melting at 149—150°. Its salts are dark- 
brown and crystalline, but are rather unstable. Concentrated sulph¬ 
uric acid dissolves it, forming an almost colourless solution, with 
a reddish fluorescence, but it becomes intensely brown on dilution. 

Piazothiole , CgH^N^IS, is formed when orthophenylenediamine is 
heated with concentrated aqueous sulphurous acid (or sodium 
hydrogen sulphite) for five or six hours at 180—200°. It is also 
formed when a stream of sulphurous anhydride is passed into the 
boiling diamine, but its formation is then generally accompanied by 
that of resinous bye-products. It forms colourless crystals having 
a strong odour resembling that of qninoxaline, melts at 44°, boils 
at 206° (uncorr.), distils in a current of steam, is sparingly soluble 
in boiling water, easily so in organic solvents, and is only feebly 
basic in character, its solutions in strong mineral acids being pre¬ 
cipitated on the addition of water. Piazothiole is a very stable sub¬ 
stance, and very resistent to oxidation; strong reducing agents 
convert it into phenylenediamine and hydrogen sulphide. Metfoyl- 
piazothiole , CsHaMelN^S, from metaparatoluyleuediamine resembles 
piazothiole in character, melts at 34°, and boils at 233—234° (uncorr,). 
Determination of itfl molecular weight by Ttaoult’s method gave 143, 
the formula C?H 6 H 2 S requiring 150. Its salts are colourless and are 
decomposed by wator. The platmoohloride , (CvHJSTiS)i»HaPtCl*, forms 
reddish-yellow crystals; the periodide is also crystalline. When 
methylpiazothiole is dissolved in strong sulphuric acid and strong nitric 
acid then added in excess, nitromethylpiazothiole, is 

obtained. It forms colourless crystals, soluble in alcohol and glacial 
acetic acid, and melting at 154—156°. Broinomethylpiazothiole, 
CeHaMeBriN^S, formed by the addition of bromine to a cold chloro¬ 
form or hot acetic acid solution of methylpiazothiole, forms white 
needles melting at 98°. It is volatile in steam and is very stable, the 
bromine-atom not being removed by boiling with potash. 

L. T. T. 

Derivatives of Paranitroeimiamaldehyde. By A. Eiotoent and 
O. Gjbhbbwbeck ( Annalm , 253, 348—376; compare Abstr., 1889, 
396).— Par(mii^odwriamcddoxim^ > prepared by 

boiling the aldehyde with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and sodium 
carbonate in dilute alcoholic solution, is a yellow, crystalline compound 
melting at 178—-179°. The miUAe, O w H ia STsO«, crystallises from 
alcohol in yellow needles melting at 132—183°-. 

vol. LVtn. w 
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Paramtro-«-bromocinnamaldehyde (m. p. 136°), identical with the 
compound obtained by Zincke and Hagen (Abstr., 1884, 1343), by 
nitrating a-bromocinnamaldehyde, is formed when mtrocinnamalde- 
hyde is treated with bromine in glacial acetic acid solution; the 
dibromide could not be obtained in a pure condition. 

Paranitr&phenyIbutine 'methyl ketone , 

HO 3 -06H4-0H:CH-CH:0H-COMe, 

is obtained, together with paradinitrodiphenyldibutine ketone, when 
paranitrocinnamaldehyde is treated with acetone in alcoholic soda 
solution; the filtrate from the paradinitro-corapound is poured into 
acidified water, the precipitate digested with dilute sodium carbonate- 
solution to free it from paranitrocinnamic acid and recrystallised. It 
separates from water in colourless needles, melts at 132°, and is readily 
soluble in the ordinary solvents. The hydrazone, CisHhNjOs, separates 
from alcohol in ruby-red crystals melting at 209—210°. 

ParadinitrodiphenyIdibutine ketone , CO(OH!0H*OH:CH-0 6 H4*NO 3 ) 2 , 
crystallises from acetic anhydride in pale yellow needles, melts at 
216—218°, and is readily soluble in glacial acetic acid but insoluble 
in water, ether, chloroform, and alcohol. 

Paranitrophenylbutinecarboxylic acid (compare Einbora and 
G-ehrenbeck, loo . cit.) can be prepared by gradually adding an 
alcoholic solution of paranitrophenylbutine methyl ketone to a boil¬ 
ing, concentrated solution of sodium hypochlorite. The ethyl salt, 
CxsHisHO*, crystallises from alcohol in yellowish plates, melting at 
118°. The copper salt, CmH 16 N20 8 Cu is crystalline, the nher salt, 
CuH*hrO*Ag, amorphous; the alkaline salts are very readily soluble 
in water. 

Paranitrophenylbutine-w-dicarboxylic acid (m. p. 208°) is readily 
soluble in alcohol, hot water, and glacial acetic acid, but sparingly in 
benzene, ether, and chloroform. The ethyl salt, CxeHnNOfl, crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles melting at 104—105°. 
The copper salt, Ci2H 7 HO 6 0u, is crystalline, the silver salt. 
Oi2H 7 NO s Ag2, amorphous, and the alkaline salts are very readily 
soluble in water. 

Paramti*ophenyl-«y^-dibromethyl-y3-bromacrylic acid is readily 
soluble in ether, ethyl acetate, and alcohol, but only sparingly in 
chloroform and benzene; when oxidised with 3 por cent, potassium 
permanganate, it yields paianitrobenzoic acid. The ethyl salt 
OisHaaNBrsO*, crystallises from alcohol in colourless plates melting at 
124°. The sodium salt crystallises with 2 mols. H a O. F. S. K. 

Constitution of Filicic Acid. By H. Sohiff (Armalen, 253, 
336—342).—The author discusses the results obtained by Grabowski 
(Annalen, 143, 279), Luck (Abstr., 1889, 276), and JDaccomo 
(ibid., 54) in their investigations of filicic acid, and comes to tlio 
conclusion that filicic acid is a butyrophloroglucyl allvl ketone of the 
. . C(OH):CH-C-0*CH 2 *OHMe 2 

constitution dji£ : o(OB0*B'OO'CH 2 »OH:OH 2 ‘ The deisms of Patemo 

(Abstr., 1889, 615) on the experimental results of Daccomo (loc. cit.) 
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would seem, according to the author, to be to a great extent un¬ 
grounded. F. S. K. 

Carbothionylie Acids of Resorcinol and PyrogalloL By E. 
Lippmann (Monatsh., 10, 617—623 ; compare Abstr., 1888, 1092). — 
JXhydroayyditMobenzoic add , C 6 H 3 (OH) 2 *CSSH, is obtained in 60 per 
cent, of the theoretical yield by heating in a closed flask for 12 hours 
at 100° a mixture of resorcinol (50 grams) and potassium xanthate 
(80 grams). On heating the acid (50 grams) at 130—140° with 
potash (250 grams) dissolved in a little water, it is converted into 
/J-resorcylic acid and consequently must be regarded as a metacarbo- 
thionylic acid. 

PyrogallolcarbothionyUc acid , CeB^OBQa-CSSH -f- H 2 0, is pre¬ 
pared in a manner precisely similar to that used in the case of 
dihydroxydithiobenzoic acid. It crystallises unchanged from dilute 
alcohol in the form of beautiful, glistening, golden scales, which become 
anhydrous at 70° and melt at 154°. On heating it with five times its 
weight of potash and a little water at 120—130°, it gives the 
pyrogallolcarboxylic acid of Senhofer and Brunner, and consequently 
has the constitution CSSH : (OH)«* = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 G. T. M. 

Action of Ortbonitrocinnamaldeliyde on Malonic Acid. By 
A. Einhorn and O. Gehrenbeck (Annalm^ 253, 374—376).— Ortho- 
witrophmylbutim-w-dicarboxyliG acid , OiaHJSTOe, prepared by heating 
orthonitrocinnamaldehyde with malonic acid for six hours in glacial 
acetic acid solution, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in yellowish 
needles, melts at 212—213°, and is sparingly soluble in benzene, ether, 
and chloroform, but readily in alcohol and hob water. The silver salt, 
Ci 3 H 7 ITO 8 Ag 2 , crystallises in yellowish plates; the copper salt, 
CiiByNTOeCu, is a yellowish-green, crystalline compound. 

OrtJwnitrc^henylbutene-x-hydroxy-w-dicarboxylic acid , 

NO a -O e H^OH:OH-OH(OH)-OH(OOOH) 8 , 

is the first product of the action of malonic acid onorthonitrocinnam- 
aldehyde; it crystallises from alcohol, in which it is only sparingly 
soluble, in colourless needles, melts at 269°, explodes when heated 
strongly, and is insoluble in benzene and light petroleum, and only 
sparingly soluble in ether, chloroform, and glacial acetic add, but 
readily in hot wafer. E. S. K. 

Benzoyltannin. By 0. BSttinger (Ber., 22, 2706—2709).— 
JB&nzoyltannin can bo obtained by shaking an aqueous solution of 
tannin with soda end benzoic chloride; the dirty-white precipitate 
which is produced is boiled with ether to free it from benzoic acid, 
and tbe residue is warmed to expel the ether, washed with water, and 
dried. It i$ a pale yellow, crystalline powder, insoluble in boiling 
water, and almost insoluble in boiling alcohol. It is not acted on by 
ammonia, and it is only very slowly dissolved and decomposed by 
cold dilute soda. When heated with water at 150°, it liquefies com- 
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pletely, but it is only partially decomposed even after heating for two 
honrs at 165°. It dissolves in hot aniline with formation of benz- 
anilide, and is soluble in hot dimethylaniline. It is decomposed by 
warm, concentrated sulphuric acid or when heated alone. It dissolves 
in warm phenylhydrazine with slight evolution of gas, yielding a 
yellow substance and a crystalline compound which is soluble in ether 
and in boiling soda. 

Other naturally occurring tannic acids give similar benzoyl- 
derivatives. 

Tannin dissolves in warm, concentrated sulphuric acid, and is 
thereby converted into gallic acid. 

The benzoyl-derivative of tannic acid (from oak bark) dissolves in 
warm phenylhydrazine with evolution of gas, yielding a yellowish- 
brown substance which is soluble in soda. F, S. K. 

Tannins. By 0. Etti ( llonatsh ., 10, 647—664).—Investigation 
of the tannins of the formulae OnHigOo and O 20 H 30 O 9 (compare Abstr., 
1881, 277; 1883, 994) has proved that they are not glucosides, but 
are to be regarded as derivatives of a ketonic acid, 

O a H a (OB^ 3 -CO-Oja:(OH)3-COOH. 

The author has now isolated a new tannin, which resembles those 
above mentioned in its general chemical and physical properties, 
appearing from its behaviour with phenylhydrazine and hydroxyl- 
amine to be also a ketonic compound. It has the formula 0iaHnO 9l 
and is obtained as a red powder from the diluted extract of the wood 
of the common Slavonian oak by careful precipitation with hydro¬ 
chloric acid (excess of acid must be avoided, as it diminishes the 
yield). The precipitate is allowed to remain for several days, then 
collected, well washed with water, air dried, and, lastly, fractionally 
dissolved by alcoholic solutions of diiferent strengths and precipitated 
with water. The pure substance, which is brownish-red, is made 
up of microscopic, warty, spherical masses (recrystallised from alcohol), 
insoluble in water and ether, but readily soluble in acetone, and has 
been shown by Fuchs ( Monatsh ., 9,1132—1142) to be a monobasic 
acid. With phenylhydrazine, it gives a yellow, amorphous compound, 
OaaHaoNaOe, forms a brown amorphous oxime, O 10 H 15 NO 0 , and when 
heated with dilute sulphuric acid ( 1 : 10 ) for six hours in a sealed 
tube at 120—130°, yields, together with au insoluble anhydride, a rod 
solution, from which, by extraction with ether, a red, crystalline mass 
maybe obtained. On pressing this and recrystallising from water, 
it becomes colourless, and is identical with gallic acid (m. p. 
238—240°). On treatment with magnesia, the tannin, OxtHnOo, gives 
the following salts:—(CieHiaO^sMg, a brownish-yellow, amoiphous 
mass; (CxaHioO^Mg* and ( 0 u finOgjjfcfgs, both bright-yellow powders 
scarcely soluble in water; (GieEM^Mg + 2 O 18 H u O 0 , of a brownish- 
yellow colour and very soluble in water. In all probability, the 
extract furnishing the tannin contains it as a soluble normal mag¬ 
nesium salt. 

The tannin, CieHuOs, when heated alone at 130—135°, or in closed 
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tubes with water at 100°, loses water, forming anhydrides, from which 
the acid cannot be again regenerated, and which yield methyl iodide 
on boiling with hydriodic acid. On boiling the tannin with dilute 
sulphuric acid in an open vessel, an acid of the formula C&HjaOis 
= 20 i 6 Hu 09 — 2H 2 0 is formed as a reddish, insoluble mass, whilst, 
on heating in a closed tube, two anhydrides are formed, of which 
one, CaaUzoOu, of a dark-red colour, is soluble in 95 per cent, alcohol, 
and, according to Fuchs {loo. cit), is of an acid nature, whilst the 
other, CaaHiaOxs, which is blackish, is insoluble, and shows no acid 
reaction. The tannin, Ci 6 H u O<>, on long heating with hydrochloric 
acid at 100°, loses a methoxyl-group, and is converted into an acid, 
C 15 H u 0 9 , of a yellow colour, which still contains a methoxyl-group 3 
so that the tannin itself contains two methoxyl-groups. 

0*. T* M. 

Dibromosulphanilie Acid and its Derivatives. By O. 
Heinichen (Annalen, 253, 26?—288).—Dibromosulphanilie acid can 
be conveniently prepared by gradually adding a freshly prepared 
solution of bromine (10 c.c.) and soda (16 grams) in water (150 c.c.) 
to a hot, aqueous (500 c.c.) solution of sulphanilic acid (17*3 grams) 
and 35 per cent, hydrochloric acid (21 grams); the yield of the 
barium salt is 39 9 grams, or 95 per cent, of the theoretical. It 
can also be prepared by gradually adding a solution of potassium 
bromate (11*1 grams) in water (250 c.c.) to a hot, aqueous solution 
(500 c.c.) of sulphanilic acid (17*8 grams) and 43 per cent, hydro- 
bromic acid (37*6 grams) ; the yield of the barium salt is 38 grams, 
or 90 per cent, of She theoretical, and no tribromaniline is formed in 
the reaction. 

Sulphanilic acid is converted into aniline, but only very slowly, 
when it is heated at 200—220° with dilute sulphuric acid (b. p. 160°) 
in a current of steam. Dibromosulphanilie acid, at a temperature of 
about 170—178°, other conditions remaining the same, is readily 
converted into dibromaniline (m. p. 83—84°); the yield is 83 per 
cent, of the theoretical. 

Dibromaniline [Br 2 : NH 2 = 1:3:2] crystallises from hot, dilute 
alcohol in long, colourless neodles, melts at 83—84°, sublimes at 
262—264°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ^ other, benzene, and 
chloroform. The hydrochloride ,prepared bypassing hydrogen chloride 
into a benzene solution of the base, melts at 126°, and is decomposed 
by alcohol and by water, or by exposure to the air. The platinochbride, 
(CoHsBr/NH^HsPtClo, crystallises in golden plates and is decom¬ 
posed by water. 

Diazodihromolenzene sulphate, CfiHjBrJtfHS0 4 , propared by treat¬ 
ing dibromaniline with sulphuric add and ethyl nitrite in well-cooled 
alcoholic solution, crystallises in colourless needles, and is, relatively, 
very stable; when boiled with water under reduced pressure, it yields 
an oil, probably metadibromobenzene, but when heated with sul¬ 
phuric acid (b. p. 150°), it is converted into dibromophenol (m. p. 
55—56°). 

Metadibromoguinone [0 2 : Br 2 = 1: 4 : 2 : 6] is obtained when di- 
bromosulphanilio acid is oxidised with potassium chromate and 
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sulphuric acid in the cold. It crystallises from hot alcohol in golden, 
iridescent plates, melts at 131°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and benzene, but only very sparingly in cold water. 
The same compound is obtained by oxidising dibromoparamidophenol; 
this qninone is probably identical with the dibromoquinone obtained 
by Levy and Schultz (Abstr., 1882, 509) by oxidising tribromophenol 
with ftuning nitric acid. F. S. K. 

Tin Tetraphenyl. By A. Pons (Ber., 22, 2915—2918).—500 
grams of a tin-sodium alloy (25 per cent, of sodium and 75 per cent, 
of tin), 600 grams of bromobenzene, and 25 c.e. of ethyl acetate were 
heated together at incipient boiling for about 30 hours. The product 
was a syrupy, brown mass, the solution of which in boiling benzene 
deposited crystals of tin tetraphenyl , SnPh 4 , on cooling This sub¬ 
stance when pure forms thin, colourless prisms belonging to the 
tetragonal system, a : c = 1 : 0'3893; 111 : 110 = 70° 35\ It is thus 
isomorphous with silicon tetraphenyl and lead tetraphenyl, the axial 
ratios following the order corresponding with the positions of the 
metals in the periodic system. It melts at 225—226°, volatilises 
unchanged, and boils above 420°. 

It resembles the corresponding silicon and lead compounds in solu¬ 
bility, dissolving readily in boiling benzene, glacial acetic acid, chloro¬ 
form, and carbon bisulphide; very sparingly in alcohol and ether. 
It inflames spontaneously when exposed to air. When treated with 
bromine (2 mols.), bromobenzene and tin diphenyl dibromide are 
formed. The author finds that under 42 mm. pressure the latter 
compound distils at 230° without decomposition. Chlorine is similar 
in its action to bromine, whilst iodine is without action. 

L. T. T. 

V 

Derivatives of Diphenyline. By J. Rettlaud (Per., 22, 3011— 
3019).— JDibenzylidenediphenyline, CjsH^hT.CHPh)*, is prepared by 
heating a mixture of diphenyline (1 mol.) and benzaldehydo (2 mols.) 
on a water-bath for several hours uutil clear, dissolving the product 
in ether and precipitating with light petroleum. It crystallises from 
alcohol and benzene in lustrous, yellow plates, melts at 232—233°, 
and is sparingly soluble in alcohol and ether. It was not analysed. 

DimetwiitrobenzyliderMdipJbenyUne, opared 

by heating diphenyline (1 mol.) dissolved in a little alcohol with 
metanitrobenzaldehyde (2 mols.) for some time on a water-bath, crys¬ 
tallises from a mixture of benzene and alcohol as a fine, yellow, 
crystalline powder. It melts at 184—185°, and is readily soluble in 
benzene, less so in alcohol. The dvparanitro-derkative, C JEfiglLO*, is a 
yellowish-red powder, melting at 208°. 

Biorthohydrozybemylidinedyplienyline, C w H s (lT!CH*CcHi'OH)i pre¬ 
pared from diphenyline and salicylaldehyde, crystallises from alcohol 
in yellow plates, melting at 145°. 

Bifnrfuraldiphenylme, C la H 8 (R'!C fi H*0)a, is formed when furfuralde- 
hyde (3 grams) is added to a solution of diphenyline (3 grams) in 
absolute alcohol (100 grams) and kept for 24 hours. It crystallises in 
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lustrous, yellow plates, and melts at 137°. When the alcoholic solution 
is treated with mineral acids, splendid, red componnds are formed. 

Phthalodiphenyline, 0 12 H 8 (]yi0<Q 6 ^]> 00)2, obtained by heating 


diphenyline with phthalic anhydride (2 mols.) for two hours at 
115—120°, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in lustrous, white 
plates, melting at 255—257°. 

KH'OgH^ 

Thioccvrbodiphenyline, CS< is prepared by heating di- 

JN±±*0 6 Jt±4 


phenyline (5 grams) with absolute alcohol (15 grams) and carbon 
bisulphide (15 grams) for 18—20 hours in a reflux apparatus on a 
water-bath, distilling off the alcohol and carbon bisulphide, and ex¬ 
tracting the residue several times with hot alcohol and ether. It 
melts at 238° and does not give an odour of thiocarbimide when heated 
with strong hydrochloric acid. 

Diphenylenebisazo-6-naphthol , C^HsCNiK* Ci 0 H a * OH) 2 , is obtained 
when diphenyline is dissolved in hydrochloric acid (4 mols.), well 
cooled, and treated with the calculated amount of sodium nitrite. 


The tetrazo-compound is Altered and added to a Altered solution of 
0-naphthol in just sufficient potash. It is crystallised from benzene. 
It melts at 243—245° and dissolves in strong sulphuric acid with red 
colour. 


J)ipJienylenebisaaoresorcinol^ Ci 2 H 8 (NlN'CsHsC^)2, prepared in a 
manner similar to the above compound, is a reddish-brown powder. 

Piphenylenebisazodimethylanlline^ Ci 2 H 8 (^!!N % C6H4*KMe ( i)2, is formed 
as a red precipitate of a metallic lustre by the action of the tetrazo- 
compound of diphenyline on methylauiline. 

TetramethyldiphenyUne, NMe2*O e H4‘OfiH4'lMe2, is obtained by heat¬ 
ing dry diphenyline hydrochloride (1 mol.) with methyl alcohol 
(4 mols.) at 180° for two hours. The product is poured into hydro¬ 
chloric acid, treated with potash, and extracted with ether; the ether 
is distilled off, the residue boiled with acetic anhydride and fraction¬ 
ally distilled. The oil, which distils over at 333—345°, solidifies in 


a short time. It crystallises from absolute alcohol in monoclinic 
prisms, which are phosphorescent when rubbed together; it molts at 
51—52°. It gives a blue coloration with chloranil. The picrate 
crystallises from alcohol in long, red needles, resembling chromic add, 
melts at 199—200°, and decomposes at 204°. The metliiodide forms 
slightly rose-coloured needles, melts at 184°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol and water, almost insoluble in ethor. The dmethwdide melts 
at 196° and is readily soluble in water and alcohol. 

Itiphmylorthoparadicyanide, CuB^ON)* [= 2 : 4'], is prepared by 
Sandmeyer’s method for displacing amido-groups by cyanogen, follow¬ 
ing exactly the instructions given for benzonitrile (Abstr., 1885,149). 
It crystallises in slightly yellowish plates, and melts at 152—153°. 

DtphmylortliopaTadiGarboxyUo avid, 0 12 H 8 (OOOH)a [= 2 : 4'], ob¬ 
tained by the hydrolysis of the above dicyanide crystallises in colour¬ 
less plates melting at 251—225°. The dfoer salt is a white powder, 
melting at 235—237°, readily soluble in ammonia; the copp&r salt is 
a sparingly soluble, bluish-green, crystalline powder IT. H. M, 
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Oxidation of Triphenylmethane. By M. Hanriot and 0. 
Saint-Pierke (Bull Hoc. Cliim. [8], 1, 773—774).—Triphenylmethane, 
suspected by tiie authors to contain a higher homologue derived 
from toluene, was oxidised with chromic mixture; in addition to 
triphenylcarhinol (20 per cent.) and benzophenone (40 per cent.), 
small quantities of orthobenzoylbenzoic acid, and of anthraquinonc 
resulting from the dehydration of this acid, were obtained. Pure 
triphenylmethane yielded neither of the latter sabstances on oxida¬ 
tion. T. G. JST. 

Faramethylbenzil and Benzilparaearboxylie Acid. By E* 
Bucher (Ber., 22, 2819—2820).—Paramethyldeoxybenzoin yields the 
following bromo-substitution-products:— 

CHPhBr-CO-C 6 H 4 Me, CBr 2 Ph-CO-C 6 H 4 Me, CBrsPh-CO-C^HrCHBr* 
and CBr 3 Ph'CO*C 6 H 4 *CBr 3j from which parametliylbenzil, dibromo- 
deoxybenzoiwparacarboxylie acid, CBr 3 Ph , CO*OoH^*COOH, and benzil- 
paracarboxylic acid can be obtained. 

Baramethijlbenzil, C OPh* COCgHtMe, is formed when dibromo- 
deoxyhenzoin is heated with water at 180°; it is a yellowish oil. 

Benzilparaearboxylie add, COPh'CO’CsH^COOH, is obtained by 
heating the pentabromide with water at 160°; it crystallises in 
colourless plates and decomposes at 280—300° without melting. 

The acid, CBr 2 Ph*0O*0 6 Hi*0O0H, is formed when methyldeoxy- 
benzo'in is heated with bromine (5 mols.) at 160°, or when dibi*omo- 
paramethyldeoxybenzoin is heated with bromine (3 mols.) and water 
at 160°; it crystallises in yellow Deedles, melts at 218° and is partially 
converted into benzilcarboxylic acid when heated with magnesia at 
190°. E. S. K. 

1.4'-Iodonaplitlialenesiilplionic Acid. By R. Mauzelius (Ber., 
22, 2820—2823).— lA'-Iodomphtlialenesulphonic acid, CioBEJ'SOaH, 
can be prepared by treating a-diazonaphthalenesulphonic acid with 
warm 40 per cent, hydriodic acid; it is purified by converting it into the 
chloride (see below) and decomposing the latter with water at 150°. 
It crystallises in almost colourless plates with 2 mols. H*0, melts at 
129°, and is readily soluble in water. The potassium salt, 

0i 0 H b I‘SO 3 K *4" H 2O, 

ammonium salt, sodium salt, with 1 mol. H a O, silver salt, copper salt, 
with 2H g O, and a number of other salts were prepared; they are 
mostly crystalline and sparingly soluble in water. The methyls ill, 
CioH B [-S0 3 Me, crystallises from alcohol in prisms, molts at 89—60°, 
and is readily soluble in chloroform and ether, hut only sparingly in 
cold alcohol. The ethyl-salt crystallises from alcohol in hexagonal 
plates, melts at 74° and is readily soluble in chloroform, other, and 
benzene. The normal propyl salt crystallises in plates and molts at 
67°, the isopropyl salt in long prisms melting at 90°. The chloride , 
CioH 6 I‘S0 2 C1, crystallises from chloroform in largo, monoclinic 
prisms, melts at 114°, and is readily soluble iu hot glacial acetic acid, 
chloroform, and benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum. Tho 
bromide crystallises from benzene and chloroform in short prisms 
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melting at 153°. The amide , Ci 0 H 6 I , SOo'NH 2 , crystallises from 
alcohol in small scales melting at 239°. E. S. K. 

Specific Volumes of Camphor and Borneol. By M. Kuhara 
(Ghent. Netos, 60, 114).—The camphor employed melted at 177*7° 
(corr.) and boiled at 205*3° (corr.), the borneol boiled at 209*7° (corr.). 
Numerous determinations of the specific gravities of these two sub¬ 
stances were made, by filling small glass cylinders with them at their 
respective boiling points and weighing when cold. The sp. gr. of 
the camphor was found to be 0*8110 at 205*3°, and its sp. vol. 
187*42; whilst the mean sp. gr. of the borneol is 0*8083 at 209*7% 
and its sp. vol. 190*5. D. A. L. 

An Isomeride of Camphor. By O. Wallach and A. Otto (Am- 
nalen, 253, 249—267; compare this Jour., 1889, 1069, 1071, and 
1072).—In preparing pinene nitrosochloride by the method already 
described (Abstr., 1888, 1098), oily bye-products are formed in con¬ 
siderable quantity, and can be isolated by distilling them with steam in 
small quantities at a time. The same oily compounds are obtained 
when ethyl nitrite is used in the place of amyl nitrite; experiments 
showed that under certain conditions the former can be advantage¬ 
ously employed instead of amyl nitrite in the preparation of nitroso- 
chlorides. 

The crude bye-product distils completely between 160 and 190°, 
the principal portion boiling at 182—188°; it is most probably a 
mixture of cymene and a compound of the composition C 10 Hi 8 O, 
which the author names pinole^ as -will be shown below. 

Pmole dibromide , Ci 0 H M OBr 8 , is obtained in crystals when the 
fraction boiling at 182—188° is treated with bromine in glacial 
acetic solution until a permanent coloration is produced and the solu¬ 
tion then allowed to evaporate slowly. The mother-liquors from the 
dibromide contain cymenc, which can bo isolated by distillation with 
steam. The dibromide separates from ethyl acetate or alcoholic 
ether in rhombic crystals, a: 6: c = 0*57:1: T5553, molts at 94% 
boils at 143—144° (11 mm.), and is moderately easily volatile with 
steam. It is insoluble in water, but readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and ethyl acotato. When boiled with alcoholic potash, it 
is decomposed, yielding an oil which is readily volatile with steam 
and vory easily soluble in dilute alcohol. This oil can be separated 
into two principal fractions boiling at 183-184° and at about 210° 
respectively. 

The fraction boiling at 183—184* consists of almost pure pinole , 
CioHtfO. It has an odour hardly distinguishable from that of cineole, 
a sp. gr. of 0*953 at 20% and a refractive power [<*Jd = 1*46949 at 
20 . It combines energetically with bromine, yielding a dibromide 
(m. p. 94°), also with halogen acids and with nitrosyl chloride, but 
it does not react with acid chlorides, hydroxylamine, phenylhy- 
drazine, or hydrogen sulphido. It is readily oxidised by warm dilute 
potassium permanganate solution, yielding carbonic anhydride, oxalic 
acid, and terebic acid (m. p. 175—176°); nitric acid (1:1) converts 
it into terebic acid and resinous products. The dibromide gives the 
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same oxidation-products as pinole itself but it is only very slowly 
acted on by both, the reagents. The constitutional formula, 

✓CHPr*CH aX 

CH^-0-)( 

XJHmCMe' 

is in accordance with the observed properties of pinole. 

The fraction boiling at about 210° consists of impure pinoleglycol ethyl 
ether, C 10 H 16 O(OEt) 2 . This compound can be obtained in colourless, 
compact needles by fractionating under reduced pressure, cooling 
the portion boiling at 110—120° (14 mm.) in a freezing mixture, 
and spreading the crystals on well-cooled porous plates; it is then 
dissolved in a little glacial acetic acid, the solution poured into water, 
and the precipitated oil brought into contact with a crystal of the sub¬ 
stance. 

Pinole nitrosocMoride , C 10 Hi 6 O,ETOC1, is a, relatively, very stablo 
compound melting at 103°; it is readily converted into nitrolamines 
which generally crystallise well, and thus serve as a means of dis¬ 
tinguishing this compound from other nitrosochlorides. 

Pinolenitrolamine hydrochloride , NOHlOioHjsO-KHajHOl, separates 
after some time in crystals when the nitrosochloride is treated with 
excess of alcoholic ammonia; it crystallises well from water and dilute 
alcohol. The alcoholic mother-liquors from the hydrochloride con¬ 
tain the free base, which can be isolated by evaporating under reduced 
pressure, extracting the residue with chloroform, and distilling the 
extract under reduced pressure; it is a yellowish liquid, boiling at 
about 129—130° (14 mm.) with slight decomposition. 

Pinolmitrolpijperidme , NOHICjoH^O’CsNHio, separates from alcohol 
in crystals, melts at 154°, and is insoluble m water. The hydro¬ 
chloride, 0 15 H 26 0 2 N 2 ,HC1, is a colourless, crystalline powder very 
readily soluble in water. 

Pinolenitrolbenzylamine, N'OH’.CioHmO-N'H'OtHv, is best obtained in a 
pure state by decomposing the hydrochloride, as it seems to crystallise 
from alcohol with 1 mol. of alcohol, It crystallises from efchor in 
. transparent prisms, melts at 135—136°, and soon becomes opaque on 
keeping, but without change in melting point or composition. The 
hydrochloride, CwH^^HCl, is crystalline and readily soluble in 
water. 

Pinolenitrolaniline , NOHlCi 0 H lfi O*NHPh, crystallises in yellowish 
plates, melts at 174—175°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and other. 
The hydrochloride , CibH^NjO^HCI, is crystalline and decomposes on 
exposure to the air. 

Pimlenitrol^na^hthylamine, crystallises 

from alcoholic ether, melts at 194—195°, and is insoluble in water 
and only sparingly soluble in alcohol; solutions of the base and its 
salts are highly fluorescent. This compound is isomeric with 
camphor, S\ S. K, 

Preparation of Aloin. By T. Woodruff (Pharm. J. Tram , [3], 
19, 773—775).—The aloes are exhausted with amyl alcohol at the 
* temperature of a water-bath, when most of the resinous matters 
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remain in the residue. The liquid is filtered and evaporated and 
the aloin is obtained as a crystalline mass, contaminated, however, 
with a small deposit of resinous matters. This product is then 
exhausted with cold water, the solution is filtered, and the filtrate 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously, when the crystals are obtained 
quite pure. R. R. 

Cephaianthin, a Bitter. By E. Claasen {OTiem. Omtr ., 1889; 
ii, 258, from Pharm. Zeih, 34, 384).—The bark of OephalantTms 
oecidentalis (“ button bush ” or “ swamp dogwood”), a bush belonging 
to the CinchoneaB, contains a saponin-like substance having a 
bitter taste and tanning properties. For its separation, the bark is 
digested with lime, the filtrate treated with carbonic anhydride, and 
the cephaianthin precipitated from the solution by hydrochloric acid 
and purified by treatment with alcohol and ether. It is amorphous, 
sparingly soluble in cold and hot water, readily soluble in alcohol and 
ether, and has the properties of an acid. When wanned with nitric 
acid, it gives a yellow coloration, and with concentrated sulphuric acid 
an orange coloration changing to reddish-brown. Dilute sulphuric 
acid seems to split up cephaianthin with formation of sugar. 

J. W. L. 

Digitalin and Tanghinin. By Arnaud ( Gompt . rend., 109, 
701—703).—If digitalin is heated in sealed tubes at 180° with water 
and barium hydroxide, it yields a crystalline compound, which is in¬ 
soluble in hot water, but somewhat soluble in boiling alcohol. It 
melts at 305—310° with rapid decomposition. It has the composi¬ 
tion (CaiHsiOn^Ba, and is the barium-derivative of a compound 
0 3 xH« 0„, formed from digitalin by the assimilation of water. It 
follows that the molecnle of digitalin is represented by the formula 
CaxHsoOio. 

Tanghinin under similar conditions yields a barium-derivative of 
the compound CVHaOio, which is formed by the assimilation of 2 mob. 
H 2 0 by the tanghinin. Tho molecule of tanghinin is, therefore, re¬ 
presented by the formula C^H^Os. (Comp. Abstr., 1889, 900, and 
this vol., p. 65.) C. H. B. 

Colouring Matters of Chlorophyll. By A. Hansen {Ann. 
Agrcmom 15,428—429; from Bot. Centr., 38, 632).— The author pre- 

n *es the yellow and the groen constituents of chlorophyll in what he 
ieves to ho a pure condition by the following process:—Some 
leaves of grass are boiled in water for 15—30 minutes, then washed 
many times with water and dried in the dark. The dry matter is 
extracted with boiling alcohol, and the solution saponified by boiling 
three hours with a slight excess of aqueous soda; a current of carbonic 
anhydride is then passed through the solution, which is afterwards 
evaporated to dryness on the water-bath. Ether extracts from this 
soap the yellow colouring matter only, which is purified by evaporating 
down and crystallising from a mixture of equal parts of ether ana 
light petroleum. The soap, after extraction with ether, is extracted 
with a mixture of alcohol and ether, which dissolves only traces of the 
combination of the green colouring matter with soda. On adding 
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another quantity of alcohol-ether and also phosphoric acid, the green 
matter is liberated and passes at once into solution, from which it is 
obtained by evaporation in the form of a brilliant, fragile, greenish- 
black solid, insoluble in water, benzene, and carbon bisulphide, sparingly 
soluble in pure ether, very soluble in alcohol with strong red fluores¬ 
cence. The crystals of yellow colouring matter form orange-red 
plates insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene to a deep-yellow colour, and in carbon bisulphide to a brick- 
red. These crystals are transformed in the light into cholesterin. 
The author considers this yellow substance to he identical with the 
yellow colouring matter of flowers and fruits in general, including 
that of the carrot. J. M. H. M. 

Dibromoquinolines. By A. Claus and 0. Gblsler (Z.jpr. Ohem. [2], 
40, 375—382).—1 : 4-Dibromoquinoline has been obtained by Metzger 
(Abstr., 1884, 757), who asserts that it is identical with La Coste’s 
dibromoquinoline (Abstr., 1881, 74; 1882, 980). When oxidised by 
potassium permanganate, it yields only pyridinedicarboxylic acid, 
which is converted into nicotinic acid (m. p. 229°) at 180°. It yields 
no methiodide, and only one nitro-compound. 

Kitro-1 : 4i-dibromoquinoline , obtained by nitrating the above com¬ 
pound with a cold mixture of two parts of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*52) 
and four parts of water, forms colourless, silky needles melting at 155° 
(uncorr.), and sparingly soluble in water and cold alcohol, but freely 
in other solvents. The hydrochloride forms small, yellowish crystals 
melting at 228° (uncorr.) when sharply heated. The platinochloride 
is described. 

Amido-l : 4^-dibromoquinoline, C 9 NB^Br/NH 2 , formed by reducing 
tbe nitro-componnd with stannons chloride and hydrochloric acid in 
alcohol, distils with steam as small, colourless needles melting at 165° 
(uncorr.). Bromine converts it into a tribromoquinoliue melting at 
174° (uncorr.), perhaps identical with Lubavin’s (m. p. 173—175°). 
By directly brominating 1:4-dibromoquinoline a tribromide of melting 
point 115° (uncorr.) and another substance are obtained. 

1 : 3-Dibromoquinoline (La Ooste, Abstr., 1882, 978) forms no 
methiodide and only one nitro-compound. 

4*-Nitro-l : 3 -dibromoquinoline crystallises in lustrous leaflets which 
have a greenish shimmer and melt at 162° (uncorr.) ; it forms woll- 
crystalhsed, unstable salts. The plaiinochloride is described. 

4-Amido-l : d-dibromoquinoline crystallises in needles molting at 
184° (uncorr.). 

2 : 4>-Dibromoquinoline, obtained from symmetrical dibromanilino, 
crystallises in beautiful white, lustrous needles melting at 110° 
(uncorr.), and freely soluble in the usual solvents except water. The 
hydrochloride forms small, colourless needles melting at 158°. The 
platinochloride is described. 

When 2 : 3-dibromaniline is quinolised, two dibromoquinolines are 
produced, and are separated by crystallising from ether and sorting 
the crystals. 

2 : 3 -Dibromoquinoline forms prisms which melt at 95° uncorr,; its 
hydrochloride melts at 144° (uncorr.). 
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3 : ^-Dibromoquinoline crystallises in slender needles melting at 
124° (uncorr.) ; its hydrochloride and platinochlonde are described. 

A. GL B. 

1: 2-Dibromoquinolme, and Derivatives of 2-Bromoquino- 
line and 4-Bromoquinoline. By A. Glaus and GL 1ST. Vis ( J . pr. 
Ohem. [2], 40, 382—387).— l-Nitro-2-bromoquinoline and 1-amido- 
2-bromoqninoline bave been already described as <*-nitrometabromo- 
qninoline and <*-amidometabromoquinoline, respectively (Abstr., 1889, 
281). The 1: 2 :-amidobromoqninoline platinochloride is here de¬ 
scribed. 

1: 2 -Dibromoquinoline, obtained by diazotising 1-amidobromoqnino- 
line and treating the diazo-componnd with cuprous bromide, crystallises 
in beautiful, white needles melting at 112° (uncorr.). 

4-Bromoquinoline melts at 52°, not 48° (loc. ait.) ; it is best obtained 
as follows:—The mixture of bromoquinolines prepared from meta- 
bromaniline (70 grams) is dissolved in warm dilute nitric acid (1 litre), 
when 2-bromoquinoline nitrate separates; the mother-liquor is mixed 
with potash, the precipitated oil dissolved in alcohol (100 c.c.), and a 
solution of oxalic acid (15 grams) in alcohol (25 c.c.) added; 4-bromo- 
quinolinc oxalate (m. p. 143°, uncorr.) crystallises out, and is saponified 
with ammonia to obtain the pure base. 

The nitro-4-bromoquinoline melting at 14G° (Abstr., 1889, 281) is 
3 : 4<-nitrobromoquinoline; its basic properties are very feeble, so that 
it is only soluble in concentrated acids, and forms no methiodide. 
3 : 4 -Amidobrcmoquiiwlme forms small, yellowish crystals melting at 
105° (uncorr.), sparingly soluble in water, and dissolving in dilute 
acids with an intensely red colour; it gives the carbylamine reaction 
with alcoholic potash. Its platinochloride is described. A. GL B. 

Bromine-derivatives of Quinoline. By A. Glaus and A. 
Welter (/. pr. Ghem. [2], 40, 387—395).—The authors point out 
that La Coste’s bromoquinoline (Abstr., 1881, 741) is not 3-bromo- 
quinoline but 4'-bromoquinoline, and that the dibromoquinoline ob¬ 
tained from it is not identical with 1: 4-dibromoquinoline, already 
described (above abstract) ; the former dibromoquinoline can also be 
obtained by brominating 4'-bromoqdnoline, and is therefore 3 :4'- 
bromoquinoline. A tribromoquinoline melting at 169° (uncorr.) is 
obtained at tho same lime. 

3 : 4'- Dibromoquinoline crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, silky 
needles melting at 130° (uncorr.). The hydrochloride forms colour¬ 
less, four-sided prisms melting at 185°, and easily decomposed by 
water, alcohol, or dilute acids. The nitrate forms colourless needles 
and prisms which melt at 158°. The platinochloride and the meth- 
iod/ide are described. 

Generally speaking, whenever a bromoquinoline, with the bromine 
in tbe benzene-ring, is brominated, the new bromine-atom enters into 
the 4'-position; this is the case with anabromoqninoline, the 4 : 4'- 
dihromoquinoline, previously described by Clans and Decker (Abstr., 
1889, 729), being obtained. 4 : 4 , -Dibromoquinoline hydrochloride 
forms lustrous, rhombic tables melting at 183° (uncorr) and decom¬ 
posed by water; the nitrate crystallises in colourless, four-sided tables 
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meltmg at 147° (uncorr.). The sulphate, the methiodide, and the 
metkochlcride and its platinochbride are described. 

2 : 4/-Dibromoquinoline, obtained by heating metabromoqninoline 
dibromide hydrobromide, crystallises from alcohol in beautiful, thick, 
colourless rhombohedra which are strongly refractive whilst immersed 
in the liquid. It melts at 126—127° (uncorr.). The hydrochloride is 
very sparingly soluble; the nitrate forms colourless prisms melting at 
178°; the platinochloride is described; the methiodide forms micro¬ 
scopic needles melting at 271° (uncorr.). 

1 :4'-bromoquinoline has been described by Glaus and Tornier 
(Abstr., 1888,164). A. G. B. 

Kynnrin. By Z. H. Skraop (Monatsk., 10, 726—731).—Kynnrin, 
an oxidation-product of cinchonine and of cmchonidine, but not of 
quinine, is obtained to the extent of about 10 per cent, of the weight 
of the cinchonic acid taken, when the latter (50 grams) is oxidised 
with a mixture of chromic acid (20 grams) and sulphuric acid 
(30 grams) dissolved in water (200 grams). The kynnrin (hydr- 
oxyquinoline) thus prepared melts at 201 °, and has all the properties 
of the compound obtained by the direct oxidation of cinchonine. 
On heating at 100— 110 ° with If times its weight of phosphorus 
pentachloride, it is converted into a chloroquinoline, which melts at 
34°, and is reconverted into kynnrin by heating with acidified water 
at 120 °; consequently it cannot be a-chloroquinoline, since that com¬ 
pound melts at 38°, and is converted into carbostyril on heating with 
water. G. T. M. 

Alkyl-derivatives of 1-Hydroxyqmnoline. By E. Lippmann 
and F. Fleissner (Monatsk., 10, 665, 672).—A molecular compound 
of methoxyquinoline hydriodide and hydroxyquinoline methiodide, 

CJffH fi *OMe,HI + C*NH«-OH,MeI + 2H*0 [OH = 1 ; OMe = 1 ], 
is obtained by heating together in sealed tubes at 100 ° for several 
hours a mixture of 1 -hydroxyquinoline and methyl iodide in mole¬ 
cular proportion, with methyl alcohol. It is insoluble in ether, but 
soluble in alcohol and water, crystallising from the former in yellow, 
triclinic plates, decomposes at 143°, gives a hydrochloride, 
CaNHgMeOjHCl + CflNH*0,MeCi + 5H a O, forming minute, red’crys- 
tals easily soluble iu water, and a platinochlorido, CaoHisN^O^HiPtOle 
+ 2H 2 0, crystallising in orange-red prisms which decompose at 
248°. 

Methoxyquinoline-hydroxyquinoline methiodide , OaoH 10 Hi0 8 I, may be 
prepared by treating the above compound with ammonia or soda. It 
crystallises from hot alcohol in orange-red needles, and combines with 
methyl iodide to form the compound CaxH^HaOjIa + 2H a O, which 
crystallises in yellow needles and is converted by silver oxide into tho 
deliquescent compound CsoHjo^iOs. The iodide, C 20 H 19 N 2 OJ, on 
reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, was expected to yield kairin 
and tetrahydroxymethoxyquinoline, but only the formation of the 
former of these compounds could be ascertained. The ethyl-compound, 
C 22 H 23 H 2 O 3 I, is prepared by a method similar to that used in the case 
of the methyl-compound above described. It crystallises in red 
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needles which melt at 202 c , and furnishes a platinochloride which, 
crystallises with 2 mols. H 2 0. G. T. M. 


QuinoUneparamethenyla,midoxime and its Derivatives. By 
J. Biedbrmann (Ber., 22, 2761—2767).— Quimlinepa^aimthmylcmid^ 
oxime, 09 NB^'C(NH 2 )!N 0 H, is formed when paracyanoquinoline 
(m. p. 135°), prepared from paraqninolinesnlphonic acid by Fischer 
and Willmack’s method (Abstr., 1884, 1051), is treated with hydr- 
oxylamine hydrochloride and sodium carbonate in dilute alcoholic 
solution. It crystallises from boiling alcohol in yellowish needles, 
melts at 105°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, more 
sparingly in benzene, chloroform, and hot water, and almost insoluble 
in light petroleum. It dissolves freely in acids, but is only sparingly 
soluble in alkalis; it gives a greyish-green precipitate with Fehling’s 
solution, and a deep-red coloration with ferric chloride. In aqueous 
solutions, silver nitrate produces a colourless, crystalline precipitate 
which darkens after some time with separation of silver. The hydro¬ 
chloride , CioHg^OjHCl, crystallises in colourless needles, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol and water, but insoluble in ether, benzene, 
light petroleum, and chloroform. The platinochloride, 

(C ao H 9 lSr30) 2 ,H 2 PtCl e , 


crystallises in well-defined prisms. The eZfo/Z-derivative, G 12 Ri^ 3 0 7 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 85°, and 
is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and hot water, 
but almost insoluble in cold water. The ucefa/Z-derivative, C^HnNsOa, 
prepared by treating the amidoxime with acetic chloride in ethereal 
solution, crystallises from hot benzene in colourless needles, melts at 
115°, and is sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene, and almost insoluble in cold water. 

QuinolineparamethenylethenylazooMne, C 9 NH6*C<^ ^>CMe, pre¬ 


pared by dissolving the amidoxime in hot acetic anhydride, or by 
digesting the acetyl-derivative with alkalis or water, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in slender needles, melts at 175°, and is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, but almost insoluble in water. 
It gives with ferric chloride a bluish-violet coloration, and mercuric 
chloride and auric chloride produce precipitates in a hydrochloric 
acid solution. 


0 8 NH3-C(NTr a )2T0-C00Bt, 


is formed when the amidoxime is treated with ethyl chlorocarbon&te 
in chloroforin solution. It crystallises from boiling alcohol in colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 97°, and is soluble in ether, chloroform, benzene, 
and acids, but almost insoluble in light petroleum and cold water, 
and insoluble in alkalis, 

C 9 KTH 8 *G^^-g> 00 , pre¬ 
pared by boiling the preceding compound with alkalis, or by digesting 
the amidoxime with excess of ethyl chlorocarbonate, crystallises from 
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boiling benzene in colourless needles, melts at 155°, and is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, and alkalis, but almost insoluble in cold 
water. In aqueous solutions of the ammonium-derivative, copper 
sulphate produces a green, lead acetate and silver nitrate a colourless, 
crystalline precipitate. 

Quinolineparamethenyluramidoxime , C 9 NH 6 ’C(NOH)’]^H*OONH 2 , 
separates in colourless crystals when a concentrated, aqueous solution 
of the amidoxime hydrochloride is treated with potassium cyanate; 
it crystallises from boiling water in small, colourless needles, melts at 
164*5°, and is only sparingly soluble in cold water and acids, but 
more readily in hot water, alcohol, ether, benzene, light petroleum, 
and alkalis. 

Qmnolineparametheny Zbenzenylazoximeparacarboxylie add, 

0 8 NH s -C<^>C-C t ,H4-C00H, 

prepared by melting the amidoxime with phthalic anhydride, crystal¬ 
lises from hot alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 203°, and is 
soluble in ether and chloroform, but only sparingly in benzene and 
water, and almost insoluble in light petroleum. F. S. K, 


a- Cmnamenylcinchonic Acid and 2:4-QumoHnedicarboxylic 
Add. By O. Doebner and J. Peters (Her., 22, 8006—3011).— 

a- Ginnamenylcinchonic acid, OHPhlOH-O^^..^^^^., is prepared 


by gradually adding from a dropping funnel an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of aniline (52 grams) to a solution of cinnamaldehyde (75 grams) 
and pyruvic acid (50 grams) in absolute alcohol. The whole is boiled 
in a reflux apparatus on a water-bath for four to five hours; the 
liquid is then concentrated, and the crystals which separate washed 
with ether and crystallised from hot alcohol. The yield is 10 grams. 
The acid crystallises in yellow needles, melts at 295° with evolu¬ 
tion of carbonic anhydride, is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble 
in ether, benzene, and chloroform, more soluble in hot alcohol, 
especially if a few drops of hydrochloric acid are added. The acid 
solution has a green fluorescence. The potassium, sodium, and 
ammonium salts are readily soluble; the magnesium salt , 
(Ci 8 H 13 NO^) 2 Mg, crystallises in concentrically-grouped, lustrous, 
yellow needles; the silver salt is a flaky precipitate; the nickel and 
copper salts are yellowish-green, and the zinc and lead salts yellow, 
when the acid is distilled, it decomposes into benzylidenequinaldine 
(Jacobsen and Reimen, Abstr., 1884, 335) and carbonic anhydride. 

Cmnamenylcinchonic acid is also formed by heating a-methyl- 
cmchonic acid with benzaldehyde and zinc chloride, and by the action 
of aniline on pyruvic acid and cinnamaldehyde at the ordinary 
temperature. In the latter case an indifferent compound of the 
formula C^BU^aC) is obtained, which crystallises from glacial acetic 
acid in yellowish needles melting at 194°. 

2: 4- Quinolinedicarboxylic add, C 9 NH 5 (COOH) 2 , is obtained by 
adding a solution of potassiam permanganate (7*5 grams) in 
water (500 c.c.) to a solution of «- cmnamenylcinchonic acid in 
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soda diluted to 500 c.c. After 24 hours it is filtered, evaporated 
down to one-third of its hulk, treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and allowed to cool. The acid separates in slender needles, and is 
crystallised from water. It melts at 246° with decomposition, is 
sparingly soluble in cold water, alcohol, and ether, insoluble in 
benzene and chloroform. The calcium salt , CuEUTO+Ga, crystallises 
in slender, white, lustrous needles; the barium salt forms groups of 
long needles, uhe copper salt (with I mol. H 2 0) is a sparingly soluble, 
bluish-green precipitate; the silver salt is a very gelatinous, white 
precipitate: other salts were prepared. When the acid is heated 
above its melting point, it partly sublimes, and is partly decomposed 
into quinoline and carbonic anhydride. hT. H. 

Hydroquinoline-derivatives. By 0. Srpek (Monatsh., 10, 
701—729).—A solution of the hydrochloride of quinic acid (20 grams) 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid (100 grams) was mixed with stan¬ 
nous chloride (10 grams), and then heated with metallic tin (28 
grams). When the metal had dissolved, the solution was saturated 
with hydrogen sulphide to precipitate the tin, filtered, and concentrated 
in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride, whereby the hydrochloride 
of tetrahydroquininic acid , ChHi 3 N 03 ,HC 1 , crystallising in small 
needles melting at 205—206° (uncorr.), separated out. The acid has 
probably all four, but certainly two, hydrogen-atoms attached to the 
pyridine nncleus, since it gives an acetyl-derivative, 0nH 12 AclN0s, 
melting at 240—241° (uncorr.), and, therefore, contains an imidogen- 
group. On treatment with bromine, the acid furnishes what is probably 
an additive product, which has a red colour, and on treating this with 
hot hydrochloric acid, washing with water, boiling with sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, and recrystallising from xylene, it gives tribromo- 
quinanisoil, CioHeBrJSTO, a substance which crystallises in white 
needles, melts at 233°, and is identical with the compound obtained by 
Skranp from thalline; on heating it with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, first at 150° and afterwards at 170°—180°, it gives a tribromhydr - 
oxyquinolme . This tribromhydroxyquinoline crystallises from acetic 
acid in needles melting at 218° (uncorr.), and is also produced, 
together with tribromoquinanisoil, on bromination of thallino hydro¬ 
chloride. 

Tribromoquinanisoil is oxidised by boiling concentrated nitric acid 
to a bromopyridinecarbozylic add which melts at 182° (uncorr.), and 
proves to be identical with the bromonicotinic acid obtained by Glaus 
and Collishonn (Abatr., 1887, 158). Tribromohydroxyquinoline is 
converted by potassium permanganate into a bmnoquinolimc acid , 
CJEIaB^CQOH)* + H 2 0, which appears to be identical with the acid 
obtained by Glaus and Oollishonn (loc. cit.), and decomposes at 165° 
into carbonic anhydride and the above-mentioned bromonicotinic acid. 
Ou fusion with potash, these bromonicotinic acids furnish an acid 
free from bromine and 4'-bydroxypyridine. Thetribromo-eompounds 
must consequently be regarded as having one bromine-atom in the 
4'-position of the pyridine nucleus, and the other two atoms in the 
benzene nucleus. 

Tekahydrobromhy&roxyqmTioline hydrochloride^ C»HH fl BrOH,HCl, 
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which crystallises in needles melting at 238°, is obtained on reducing 
tribromohydroxyquinoline with tin and hydrochloric acid. 

a. T. M. 

Formation of Azines from Orthodiamines and Polyamines. 
By R. Nietzki (Her., 22, 3039—3040).—A discussion of the bearing 
of recent work on this subject. 


Derivatives of Orthamidobenzyl Alcohol. By H. G. Soder- 
baijm: and 0. Wedmah (Ber., 22, 2933—2942).—The plaUnoch loride 
of the benzophenyldihydroketometadiazine previously described 
(Abstr., 1889, 973) forms prismatic crystals melting with decomposi¬ 
tion at 199°; the aurochloride, yellow needles melting at 170—172°. 

Bhenomethyldihydrothiometadiazine, CgB^^? 3 Pf 6 , is formed by 

JSix* OS 

heating orthamidobenzyl alcohol with methyl thiocyanate in benzene 
solution. Hydroxytolylmethylthiocarbamide is first formed as a brown 
oil, which becomes thick on cooling but does not crystallise, and if this 
is heated with hydrochloric acid, it is converted into the diazine, which 
crystallises from methyl alcohol in long, glistening needles and melts 
at 139°. The platinocliloride crystallises in four-sided plates melting 
with decomposition at 195°; the aurochloride forms yellow, microscopic 
needles melting at 151—153°. 


is 


also an oil, and with hydrochloric acid yields phenethyldihy drothiometadi- 
czine, C 6 H 4 < » which crystallises from alcohol in long needles 

powder melting 


melting at 103°. The platinocliloride is a pale- w 
at 208°; the aurochloride forms crystals melting at 11£ 

When the methylthiocarbamide is heated with mercuric oxide, it 

yields phencmethylddhydrohetometaddaMrie, C a H 4 <^^ 2 ‘jPJ’ 6 . This is 

easily soluble in organic solvents, sparingly so in water. The ^latino- 
chloride, ( 0 9 H 1 oN‘ 20 ) 2 ,H 2 PtOl 6 , crystallises in needles or plates molting 
at 202—203°, the aurochloride, (CJg I0 N 2 Q),HAuCl 4 , in yellow, glisten¬ 
ing prisms melting at 185°. The ethylthiocarbamide in like manner 
yields phenethyldihydroketometadiazine, which crystallises from alcohol 
in fiat, colonrless needles and melts at 94—95°. The platinocliloride 
crystallises in yellow needles melting with decomposition at 205°; the 
aurochloride forms golden-yellow scales melting at 116—118°. 

PherudlyUihydroketometadiazuie, prepared from 

the aUylthiocarbamide, is very soluble in alcohol, crys tallises in 

microscopic prisms, and melts at 77 —78°, rpU/i -* * 

lises in needles and melts at 169—171°. 


BemopJimodihydroketcmetadiazme, prepared from 

the benzothiocarbamide, crystallises from alcohol in needles or prisms 
melting at 145—146°. It forms a crystalline platinocliloride and anro- 
chlonde. All attempts to obtain phenodibydrothiodiazine proved 
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futile. The author points out the regularity of the melting points in 
these thio- and oxy-series. 

When oxidised with chromic acid in acetic acid solution, 
hydroketometadiazine yields benzoylencarbamide, C«H 4 < 
described by Griess and by Abt. 

The formation of these two groups of compounds appears at first 
sight to be analogous to that of the pseudo-carbamides lately described 
by Gabriel (Abstr., 1889, 848). But after a careful examination of 
the evidence the author concludes that the formulas ascribed by him 
to the diazine is correct, and that his and Gabriel’s compounds are 
not strictly analogous. L. T. T. 

Codeine Methiodide. By Z. H. Skraut and D. Wiegma mr 
( Monatsh ., 10, 732—733). It has been previously shown (Abstr., 
1889,1018) that in all probability the nitrogen-atom in morphine has 
both a methyl- and an ethyl-group directly attached to it. If this 
view is a correct one, codeine methiodide, which on heating with 
alkalis is converted into methylmorphomethine, should give rise to 
ethyldimethylamine when treated with alcoholic potash, and not to 
dimetbylamine (the product said to be obtained by Knorr, Abstr, 1889, 
417). On repeating Knorr’s experiments, the authors find that 
ethyldimethylamine, together with a small quantity of trimethylamine, 
is really produced, and furnishes a characteristic platinochloride, 
which is sparingly soluble with alcohol, and crystallises from water in 
octahedra melting at 193°. G. T. M. 

Oxidation-products of Qujmoidine. By H. Strache (Monatsh., 
10,642—646; compare Abstr., 1889, 1016).—When quinoidine (800 
grams) is oxidised by boiling with commercial nitric acid (about 26 
kilos.), added a little at a time until the solution is no longer rendered 
turbid by ammonia, a mixture of ac-pyridinetricarhoxylic acid 
(73 grams), cinchomeronic acid (48 grams of the hydrochloride), 
and cinchonic acid (34 grains) is obtained. At the same time a hydro¬ 
chloride of a nitroqumolinecarboxylic acid is formed, which on 
sublimation gives a nitroquinoline crystallising in needles melting at 
1—154°. The properties of this base agree with those of La Ooste’s 
4-nitroquinoline. G. T. M. 

Action of Potash on Alkyl Halogen-derivatives of Papa¬ 
verine. By G. Goldschmiedt (. Monatsh ., 10,673—691).—The author 
defends the views of Stransky (Abstr., 1889,166) against those of 
Glaus and Edinger (ibid., 415), and has made the following observa¬ 
tions on repeating Stramsky’s experiments. According to Olaus, the 
bases obtained on treating the alkyl halogen additive products of 
papaverine with silver oxide and with pofash respectively, differ con¬ 
siderably, for whereas the hydrochloride and alkyl chlorides of the 
former give a platinochloride which is crystalline, anhydrous, and 
may he crystallised from hot water, the hydrochloride of the latter 
gives a platinochloride containing water of crystallisation, and which 
Readily decomposes whan attempts are made to reorystalbse it from 


phenodi- 

co.ira 

FH-CO’ 
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boiling water. Glaus and Edinger obtained from the methyl base an 
uncrystallisable platinochloride, containing 1 mol. 33 * 0 , and Hutlein 
found that the ethyl base gave a crystalline platinochloride, also con¬ 
taining 1 mol. HoO. The author shows that the platinochloride of 
ethylpapaverinium oxide (C 2 oH 2 ilSrO 4 Et) 2 PtCl 6 + 3^H 2 0, prepared by 
means of potash, and the corresponding methyl-compound, 

+ 3H a 0, 

similarly prepared, are both stable in presence of boiling water, whilst 
the methyl-compound, obtained by means of silver oxide, is an 
anhydrous salt. On the other hand, the hydrobromide obtained by 
Stransky from ethylpapaverinium oxide and hydrobroinic acid is 
ciystallographically identical with the papaverine ethyl bromide pre¬ 
viously described by the author. Of these apparently contradictory 
facts no explanation can at present be offered. 

Claus and Hutlein have expressed the opinion that during the action 
of potash on the alkyl halogen-derivatives of papaverine, the alkyl- 
groups swing from the nitrogen- to a carbon-atom; the author, how¬ 
ever, finds that ethylamine is formed by boiling papaverine ethyl 
bromide with potash; at the same time, a compound melting at 240°, 
and also one melting at 186—187°, crystallising from alcohol in white 
needles, having the formula Ci 9 H 20 O 5 or GigH^Og, and containing 
four methoxyl-groups, are formed. G. T. M. 

Papaverinie and Pyropapaverinic Acids. By G. Goldschmiedt 
aud H. Strachb (Monatsh ., 10, 692—700; compare Abstr., 1888, 
302).—Correcting a previous communication (Abstr., 1886, 479), the 
authors state that papaverinie acid (Abstr., 1885, 1080), CwHisNOf, 
crystallises with 1 mol. H 3 0, and furnishes a ketoxime, CjgHi^Ov, 
wlpph crystallises from alcohol in small needles melting at 154—157°, 

Ammonium pyropapaverinate gives precipitates with many metallic 
salts, aud may be used to prepare the undermentioned compounds: 
Calcium pyropapaverinate, (CwHiaNOB^Ca -f 4H a O, crystallises in 
groups of needles ; barium pyropapaverinate, (C ia H 12 N , O fi ) 3 Ba 4 - 4H a O, 
ia plates; the hydrochloride, Ci 5 H 13 br0 8 ,HCl + H a O, crystallises in 
orauge-red needles ; the pheuylhydrazone, Ci 5 H 13 NO^ETaHPh, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in yellow prisms, softens and turns red at 210 °, 
melts with decomposition at 223°, and forms a hydrochloride, 

C lfl H I 3 N0 4 :N* 3 HPh,HCl } 

a vermilion-coloured powder. The ketoxime of pyropapaverinic acid, 
C 15 H 14 N 2 O fi , crystallises from alcohol in needles melting at 226°, its 
hydrochloride, CifiHi 4 N 3 0 $,HCl + H 3 0, crystallises in lemon-yellow 
needles, which lose HC1 and H s O when heated at 105°, and arc 
slowly decomposed on boiling with water. G. T, M. 

Ulexine. By A. W. Gerrabd and W. H. Simons (JPharm. 7. Trans . 
[3], 19, 1029—1030),—Ulexine, CnH^NaO, the alkaloid previously 
obtained by the authors from the seeds of the common furze, Ulex 
Earopams (Abstr., 1886, 1048), forms colourless, odourless, deli¬ 
quescent crystals, freely soluble in chloroform, hut insoluble in 
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absolute ether. The substance fuses at 151°, and begins to char at 
175°. It cannot be sublimed without decomposition. It is a strong 
base, for it precipitates quinine, cocaine, and strychnine, and also 
liberates a mm onia from its compounds. The platinoehloride, 

(OnHJM) ) 2 ,H 2 Pt01 a> 

forms lustrous, crystalline plates; the aurochlorido, C 1 iH li N 2 0 ,HAuCl 4 , 
was also analysed. 

When ulexine is treated with alkaline permanganate, it gives off 
two-thirds of its nitrogen as ammonia. Ulexine has a powerful 
physiological action, and one-tenth of a grain has been found to pro¬ 
duce toxic effects. It raises arterial tension, produces diuresis, and 
acts as a nerve and muscle poison, affecting the respiratory organs 
especially. 

A second base seems also to occnr in the seeds, but has not yet 
been obtained in quantity sufficient for examination. R. R. 

Bile-Pigments. By J. B. Haycraft and H. Scofield (Zeit physiol. 
Ohem., 14, 173—181).—When bilirubin is oxidised, biliverdin is 
formed ; if the oxidation be carried further, as by nitrio add, a blue 
pigment, bilicyanin, is formed, then a violet (perhaps a mixture of the 
blue and red), then a red, and lastly a yellow pigment (choletelin) are 
formed. There have been, however, very few experiments recorded 
in which by means of roducing agents the lower terms of the series 
have been obtained from the higher. Lauder Brunton ( Haridb. of 
Physiol. Lab., p. 498) alone mentions that sulphuric acid colours an 
alkaline solution of biliverdin yellow, and that if this yellow solution 
is then treated with nitric acid, a solution of bilirubin is obtained. 

In the present research it was noticed that ox bile, on being allowed 
to remain for some hours, changed in colour from green to orange- 
brown. This is regarded as reduction, for if nitric acid be added to 
it, bilirubin is first obtained, and then the usual series of green, blue, 
violet, red, and yellow pigments. It was also noticed that the bile in 
the gall-bladder was yellowish where it came in contact with the wall 
of # that viscus; this is an instance of reduction brought about by living 
tissues. Another instance of reduction is the presence of gall¬ 
stones, coloured by bilirubin in the bile of the ox, of which the natural 
pigment is biliverdin. 

Experiments were then carefully performed in which bile was 
observed under different conditions in the aiv, in closed sterilised 
tubes, mixed with pieces of mucous membrane and so forth, from 
which the following conclusions are drawn:—That biliverdin parts 
with its oxygen as easily as oxyheemoglobin; in sterilised vessels the 
reduction stops at bilirubin; the reduction is hastened by exposure to 
light, putrefaction, and admixture with mucus or mucous membrane, 
but hindered by darkness and drying the bile. When putrefaction 
occurs, reduction goes on to the formation of a brownish pigment, 
which gives no play of colours with Ghnelin’s test, but which differs 
from hydrobilirubin by being insoluble in ether, and easily soluble in 
alcohol. It moreover shows no absorption-bands. Gopeman and 
Winston (Absir., 1889, 792) have observed that human bile is olive- 
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green; probably this undergoes reduction after death; hence the 
pigment usually described in human bile is bilirubin. 

The play of colours can be obtained at the positive pole of a battery 
(4 Grove cells) placed in the bile, indicating successive stages of 
oxidation; if the negative pole be then placed in the bile, the series 
is reversed, indicating reduction. W. D. H. 

Preparation of Crystalline Egg-albumin. By F. Hopmbistir 
(ZeLt. physiol. Ohem ., 14, 165—172).—Fresh white of egg freed 
from membranes was mixed with an equal volume of saturated 
solution of ammonium sulphate to precipitate the globulin, and 
the filtrate allowed to evaporate in flat dishes at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature. In a few days a deposit of granules or scaly aggregations 
of granules was observed, and later needles or stellate collections of 
needles were mixed with these. Whether these are pure egg-albumin 
or a compound of egg-albumin with ammonium sulphate, and whether 
other animal proteids act similarly, are questions which have still to 
be investigated. Remarks on the differences between colloids and 
crystalloids, and the necessity of modifying our ideas concerning this 
difference, conclude the paper. W. D. H. 

Peptone and Similar Substances. By J. Sebeuen (Bied. 
Centr 1889, 717—718).—Pure milk casein was digested with peptone 
and hydrochloric acid, the nuclein filtered off, all aibumoses sepa¬ 
rated by ammonium sulphate, and the resulting filtrate mixed with 
tannin. The precipitate thus obtained was decomposed by baryta- 
water, and then the barium removed, A solution of pure peptone 
was thus obtained, and was only precipitated by alcohol, phosphor 
tungstic acid, and tannin, and was redissolved by excess of the 
latter. Optical estimation of the amount of peptone present indicated 
a percentage of only 1-2—2*7 per cent., which was obviously too low; 
hence it was concluded that the compound was almost, or even quite, 
inactive. 32, W. P. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Calorimetric Investigations on Heat Production in Animals . 
By J. Rosenthal (Arch. Anat Physiol, physiol, Abth., 1889, 1—53). 
—A long account of investigations relating chiefly to the influence of 
body weight and food on the production of heat, together with full 
descriptions of the methods employed, including that of the air- 
calorimeter. h. 

Conditions of Absorption of various Hemoglobins, By 
S.^Jolin (Arch. Anat. Physiol„ physid. Abih.> 1889, 265—288).— 
Bohr (Ludmg's Festschrift , 1886) has shown in experiments with the 
haemoglobin of the dog, by the use of a new absorptiometric method, 
how the dissociablq unions qf haemoglobin with pxygen and with car- 
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bonic anhydride vary with differences of pressure. This is not 
strictly proportional to the pressure, but falls at first slowly, but with 
low pressures (below 20 or 30 mm. of mercury) very quickly. 
This can be represented graphically by a curve constructed from 
abscissae representing the pressure, and ordinates representing the 
amount of gas absorbed by 1 gram of haemoglobin; the curve so ob¬ 
tained with oxygen is quite different from that obtained with carbonic 
anhydride. 

In the present research, the same methods were applied first to 
guinea-pig’s haemoglobin, which crystallises in rhombic tetrahedra, 
not in prisms, as dog’s haemoglobin does; and secondly with goose’s 
haemoglobin, as an instance of blood pigment occurring in nucleated 
red corpuscles. In the first case* the results obtained were practically 
the same as in Bohr’s researches, the difference of crystalline form 
causing no difference in the type of the curves produced, the general 
conclusion being that there are two possible compounds of each of 
the gases with the haemoglobin. With regard to the second series of 
experiments, those with birds’ haemoglobin, the curves are in respect to 
both gases of a character different from those obtained with mamma¬ 
lian blood pigment. The curves are flatter, and show that the quan¬ 
tity of gas absorbed in the first place is less, and in the second place 
does not increase with the pressure beyond a certain point, namely, 
95 mm. in the case of oxygen, 65 mm. in that of carbonic anhydride. 

W. IX H. 

Oases in the Swimming-bladder of Fishes. By M. Traube- 
MENGARtsri (Arch. Anat. Physiol., physiol. Abth., 1889, 54—63).—If 
fish are placed in water containing hydrogen in solution, the swim¬ 
ming-bladder, whether it be of the open or closed variety, becomes in 
a few hours filled or partially so with the gas. This fact shows that 
the gases of the swimming-bladder are more or less directly obtained 
from water in which the fish is living. W„ D. H. 

Digestion in the Pig. By Ellenbergeb and Hofmeisteb (Arch. 
Anat. Physiol., physiol. Ahth 1889,137—153).—This is an account of 
experiments on the pig carried out on the same lines as previous 
experiments by the same authors on other animals. The anatomy of 
the stomach, the process of digestion with different foods in different 
parts of the alimentary canal, and the process of absorption are de¬ 
scribed. With regard to gastric digestion, an important point made 
out is that the proteolytic period is preceded by a period in which no 
secretion of acid takes place, and when amylolytic action proceeds 
freely. W. 1). H„ 

Absorption of Fat in the Intestine. By A. GRtrenraAGEtf and 
Krohn (Bied. Oentr., 18, 617—619; from Arch. Phys., 24, 535—545). 
—The author showed some time ago that the epithelium cells of the 
intestine cut out of a frog, as well as those in the living organism, are 
capable of taking up drops of fat from the intestinal tube filled with 
fat or emulsion. 

The experiments were made with frogs which had not been fed for 
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some time, so that the intestine should he free from food constituents* 
The substances employed were milk, olive oil, lanolin emulsion, and, 
to determine whether the epithelium absorption is confined to fatty 
substances (Funke’s view), a solution (?) of the finest Chinese ink. 
The results of the experiments show that the assumption of a me¬ 
chanical activity of the epithelium of the intestines in taking up of 
fat is inadmissible, inasmuch as only fat and not even the finest 
grains of other substances enter into the protoplasma of the border 
cells. It is also established that the intestinal epithelium of hiber¬ 
nating frogs forms a store place for excess of fat, and will retain fatty 
substances enclosed in it with great tenacity. H. M. 

Origin of Urea in the Animal Economy. By F. Coppola ( Qhem. 
Centr 1889, ii, 375; from Bend. Acad, dei Lined [4], 5, 1).—A dog 
was fed with an insufficient amount of bread for a month, at the end of 
which time its weight remained constant. The urea and acidity were 
determined in the voidings for five days, and then varying quantities 
of cy&nuric acid were administered in addition to the daily ration of 
bread, the urea and acidity being still determined. The administra¬ 
tion of the cyanuric acid had no influence on the weight of the 
animal. Up to 1 gram of administered cyanuric acid, the amount of 
urea increased; an excess of this amount had no further influence on 
the quantity of urea formed. Some of the cyanuric acid passed away 
with the excreta, and the total acidity increased with the amount of 
cyanuric acid administered. The author concludes that one part of 
the cyanuric acid is changed into carbimide, which is farther decom¬ 
posed into water and carbonic anhydride, the ammonia then com¬ 
bining with a second portion of cyanuric acid, with formation of 
urea. J. W. L. 

Origin of Uric Acid in Mammals. By J. Horbaczewski 
(Monatsh., 10, 624—641).—Since uric acid is a derivative of acryhc 
acid, and is produced in abnormally large quantities when glycerol is 
taken internally, it was thought probable that it might be built up 
synthetically in mammals from acrylic acid, and some nitrogenous 
compound, such as urea. In order to ascertain whether this was the 
case, sodium acrylate was mixed with the food of a strictly dieted 
subject, but no increase in the quantity of uric acid formed could be 
observed. The urine, however, showed indications of becoming 
alkaline, a result probably due to the formation of sodium carbonate 
from the sodium acrylate. 

^ Minkovski has suggested (Arch exper . Path Pham 21) that in 
birds the formation ot uric acid is probably due to some function of 
the liver, whereby the add is built up from lactic acid and ammonia, 
but the author now shows that in the case of men whose death results 
from cirrhosis hepatis , the amount of nric add formed does not vary 
with the progress of the disease, and that mixtures of fresh spleenic juice 
and defibrinated blood, obtained from recently-killed calves, through 
which, at 37—40°, a slow stream of air is passed, give rise to very 
considerable quantities of uric acid. This result is not produced by 
the blood alone, and must be regarded as due to a function of the 
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spleen, which perhaps under some circumstances brings about the 
degradation of the white corpuscles of the blood. GL T. M. 

Changes in the Glycogen, Sugar, and Lactic Acid of the 
Muscle while performing Work. By A. Molinari ( Ohem . Oentr , 
1889,ii,372—873,from Ann . Ghim Foa m., 9,351—366).—The muscles 
of two dogs, one of which had rested and weighed 20*5 kilos., whilst 
the other had run 92 kilometres (57 miles) and weighed 25*5 kilos, 
were analysed, and the respective amounts of glycogen, sugar, and 
lactic acid determined. The glycogen was estimated by Wind- 
gradoff’s method. 

In the filtrate from the precipitated glycogen, the sugar was deter¬ 
mined by Pehling’s solution. The lactic acid was estimated by two 
methods. By the first, 350 grams of muscle is extracted with water, 
concentrated somewhat, 99 per cent, alcohol added, the filtrate dis¬ 
tilled and concentrated, and the residual alcohol-free liquid diluted 
with a little water. A slight excess of lead acetate is added, the 
filtrate and washing concentrated in order to allow the creatine to 
crystallise out, the mother-liquor acidified and extracted with ether, 
the ether distilled off, the residue dissolved in a little water, powdered 
zinc oxide added, the filtrate again concentrated, and treated with 
four or five volumes of 99 per cent, alcohol, and the precipitate filtered 
off, dried, and weighed. In the second method, baryta is used to 
remove the phosphates. The results obtained by the two different 
methods did not agree very closely, and the author recommends the 
former as the more exact. 

In the muscles of the tired dog, less glycogen and lactic acid hut 
more sugar was found, showing that the lactic acid is not formed 
from the glycogen. J. W. L. 

Diastatic Ferment of the Liver. By Kaufmann {Gompt rend . 
Soc. Biol. [9], 1, 600—603).—Bernard first advanced the doctrine 
that the hepatic glycogen is transformed into sugar by a ferment 
which is separable from the liver substance. Recent observations by 
Dastre (and others not quoted) have thrown doubt on the existence 
of such a special ferment. In the present research, it was sought to 
further elucidate the question by examining the secretion of the liver, 
•not the liver substance itself. Dog’s bile was found to be free from 
a saccharifying ferment. Oat’s bile was feebly saccharifying. The 
bile of the pig, sheep, and ox was found to bo powerful in converting 
starch into sugar. Those facts are considered as additional evidence 
that a diastatic ferment is formed by the liver; the dog, however, is 
supposed to transform its glycogen into sugar by some other means. 

W. D. H. 

Quantity of Iron in the Spleen and Liver of Young 
Animals. By L. Lapicque ( Compt, rend . Boo . Biol. [9],1, 510—512). 
—The spleen of young animals is poor in iron. Four rabbits born at 
the same time were taken. Intravenous injection of distilled water 
was performed on two of these in order to destroy some of their red- 
blood corpuscles; their spleens contained respectively 0 24 and 0*26 
parts of iron per 1000; the amount of iron in the spleens of the other 
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two animals, which served as control specimens, was 0*44 and 0*19 
per 1000 respectively. The result is thus an uncertain one. 

Estimations were then made to determine if the quantity of iron in 
the liver varies with age. The organs were in each case freed from 
blood, and the results were as follows:— 

Parts of iron per 1000. 


Age of rabbit. Weight in HLos.- 

In blood. In liver. 


8 days. 0-120 0*45 1*00 

11 days. 0 137 0 40 0*20 

21da}s. 0 320 0*41 0 14 

3 months.... 1-170 — 0'043 


3 months. 1-350 0-42 0*035 

3 months.. 1*360 0*36 0*040 


The quantity of iron thus diminishes with the age of the animal. 

W. D. H. 

The Physiological Rdle of Lactose. By A. Dastre ( Compt . 
rend. Soo. JBM. [S], 1,145—149*).—Although lactose is so important 
as a food, it is stated that very little is known of the part it plays in 
the organism. The present communication relates to the question 
whether lactose is itself assimilable. The conclusion arrived at is 
that which others have found before, that lactose is not directly 
assimilable, but is first inverted in the alimentary canal. What agent 
accomplishes this change is still uncertain. After injecting into the 
circulation a mixture of galactose and glucose, a small quantity of 
the sugar which is not utilised passes into the mine. This sugar is a 
reducing one, hut does not undergo the alcoholic fermentation. Its 
nature is, however, uncertain. W. D. EL 

Physiology of the Tannins. By F. Reinitzer (OJiem. Oentr., 
1889, li, 292—293, from Ber. deut. hot Gesell, 7, 187—196).—The 
author contends that the assertion of Kraus (Abstr., 1889, 917), that 
the tannins of various origins are physiologically alike, is not correct, 
and that the methods at present employed for the determination of 
tannin are not suitable for physiological investigation, however useful 
they may he for the practical valuation by the tanner. 

J. W L. 

Volatile Patty Acids of Butter. By P. Spallanzani (Chem. 
Oentr., 1889, ii, 389—341, from Staz. sperevn. agrio. ital ., 16, 277— 
293).—The author has carried out an investigation into the cause of 
butter fat containing so variable a quantity of volatile fatty acids. 
Pour different breeds of cows, namely, that of the Province Reggio 
d’Emilia, Dutch, Schwitz, and Simmenthal, were employed and fed 
exactly in the same way. The cream of the millr of the several 
different breeds was separately churned, as was also cream which was 
12 hours, and that which was 36 hours old. Further, the influence of 
length of time from calving, the sudden changing of food, and the 
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age of the butter, with regard to the quantity of volatile fatty acids 
in the butter, was investigated. 

The amount of volatile fatty acids, expressed in terms of o.c. of deci- 
normal alkali per 5 grams of butter fat, varied from 20*63 to 30*60. 
Nor could any regularity in the quality of butter obtained from the 
different sources be observed. The butter from cows stationed at 
high lying places contained usually more volatile fatty acids than 
that from low lying stations. Of the different breeds that of Schwitz 
gave butter containing most fatty acids, then followed the breeds 
Simmenthal and Reggio, alike in this respect, and last the Dutch. 
Lastly, with regard to the influence of length of time since calving, the 
percentage of fatty acids declined as this period advanced. 

J. W. L. 

Urobilin in the Bile* By J. Winter (Oompt. rend. Soc. Biol . 
[9], 1, 139).—In reference to the method adopted by Engel and 
Kiener (Abstr., 1889, 637) for the separation of urobilin, it is pointed 
out that the precipitates of the biliary constituents produced by 
adding calcium salts, especially the phosphate, carry urobilin down 
with them. The final filtrate, even in urines rich in urobilin, is 
always colourless. The conclusion drawn by Engel and Kiener, that 
urobilin is absent from the bile, is therefore not proved, as their 
method was one unsuited for discovering small quantities of that 
pigment. W. D. H. 

The Behaviour of Tyrosine Ethyl Ether in Animal Meta- 
holism. By R. Oohn (Zeit. physiol . Ohem 14, 189—202).—Con¬ 
sidering the amount of proteid daily ingested by an animal, the 
amount of tyrosine formed cannot be inconsiderable. Blendermann 
(Abstr., 1883,876)and Jafle (Zeit. physiol. Ghem., 7) by feeding animals 
with tyrosine could, however, find no increase in the aromatic substances 
in the urine, nor indeed auy constant relation between tyrosine or 
any urinary constituent- Baas (Abstr., 1887,1133) found no increase 
in the hippuric acid secreted in similar experiments. In the present 
experiments on dogs and rabbits, the tyrosine ethyl ether hydro¬ 
chloride was injected both subcutaneously and intravenously. Largo 
doses acted fatally: but no tyrosine was ever found in the urine or 
bile; nor was there an increase in aromatic hydroxy-acids, phenol, or 
hippuric acid. It is thus probable that tyrosine undergoes completo 
destruction in the organism. W. D. H. 

Determination of Potassium in Urine as Potassium Hydrogen 
Tartrate. By A. Robin (Oompt rend . Soc. Biot [9], 1, 366—363).— 
When the potassium in urine is estimated by the weight of die pre¬ 
cipitate obtained by adding tartaric acid to concentrated urine, the 
results obtained as compared with those obtained from the platinic 
chloride method are found to be from 9 to 70 per cent, too high. All 
conclusions drawn from such estimations are therefore null. Roger 
and Gaume have stated that the output of potassium salts is increased 
in ague and certain other diseases; their conclusions regarding this 
subject, and also regarding the toxicity of urine from the presence in 
it of potassium salts, rest on experiments performed by the tartaric 
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acid method. The precipitate produced by tartaric acid in urine 
carries down with it unc acid, hippuric acid, albumin, and other 
organic substances. W. D. H. 

Reducing Substances in Urine. By G-aube (Oompt. rend. Soc . 
Biol. [9], 1, 388—390).—Various urines were examined with regard 
to the substances in them that reduce alkaline solutions of cupric 
hydroxide. In one case, that of an emaciated child, the reducing 
substance is stated to have been aldehyde. The following statements 
are also made:—In acetoneemia and acetonuria, lactic acid exists in 
the urine, in combination conjointly with phosphoric acid, producing 
acid salts, principally of potassium, to which the acidity of the urine 
in these cases is chiefly due. Lactose is said to be met with in the 
urine of cases of what the author terms oxycrasia. W. D. H. 

Benzamide in Urine after Administration of Benzaldehyde. 
By R. Cohn (Zeit. physiol. Chem ., 14, 203—208).—After feeding 
dogs on benzaldehyde (10 grams per diem), the urine was collected, 
extracted with hot alcohol, the extracts evaporated, and the deposit 
dissolved in water strongly acidified with sulphuric acid. This was 
shaken with ether; the ethereal extracts concentrated, and the 
hippuric acid so deposited filtered off. The ether was distilled off, 
and the small crystalline residue was dissolved in a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of sodium carbonate, and again shaken with ether; the ether 
was again evaporated, and the crystalline residue was recrystallised 
from hot water, animal charcoal being used to decolorise it. The 
crystals were right-angled plates soluble in water, giving a neutral 
reaction, sparingly soluble in cold ether and light petroleum, easily in 
hot ether, in alcohol, and in hot benzene. They me Lied easily 
(127—126° uncor.), sublimed without decomposing, and contained no 
water of crystallisation, and proved to be benzamide; about 4 grams 
of it were obtained in the urine for every 100 grams of benzaldehyde 
given to the animal. 

In the rabbit no benzamide was found in the urine, even after sub¬ 
cutaneous injection of ammonium benzoate; probably in this animal 
the ammonia derived from the benzoate is completely used in building 
up urea. W. 1). H. 

Uroleucic Acid and Alcaptonnria. By R. Kirk (Brit. Med. 

2,1889,1149—1150).—Prof. Huppert, in a private communication 
to the author, regards the uroleucic acid (C9H10O5) previously 
described by him (Abstr., 1888, 112L) in the urine ot cases of 
alcaptonuria as a homologue of gallic acid and probably pyrogallol- 
propionic acid, or at least a trihydroxyphenylpropionic acid, 
OeHsCHOJs'CHj-CHa'COOH. It does not give the genuine Millon’s 
reaction, and therefore contains either no hydroxyl-group in the 
benzene nucleus, or more thau one; it is optically inactive, and 
therefore contains no asymmetrical carbon-atom. 

Uroleucic acid was found to have considerable antiseptic power. It 
is entirely absent in normal urine. The substance previously described 
as uroxanthic acid, which accompanies uroleucic acid in these peculiar 
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urines, has been more fully investigated, and found to consist simply 
of uroleucic acid mixed with hippuric acid as an impurity. 

W. D. H. 


Cystirraria. By B. Mester (Zeit. physiol Ghem 14, 109—150). 
—This paper relates to the examination of the urine of patients 
suffering from cystinuria, and many of the considerations introduced 
are of clinical, therapeutical, historical, and theoretical interest. The 
chief points of chemical importance relate to:— 

(1.) The solubility of cystin in urine; it appears that even in acid 
urine as much as O'5 gram of cystin will dissolve per litre. 

(2.) The sulphur in cystin is doubtless combined in a non-oxidised 
form; numerous analyses in this direction are tabulated; and the 
average result of estimations on the urine from nine individuals 
shows that the non-oxidised sulphur forms 18’1 per cent, of the total 
sulphur; from these numbers a method is devised for estimating the 
amount of cystin in urine. 

(3.) Different kinds of diet, and the use of alcohol, appeared to be 
without influence on the amount of cystin excreted. 

(4.) By administering sulphur and also salol as drugs, the amount 
of unoxidised sulphur in the urine was practically unchanged. 

W. D. H. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Colouring Matters and Aromatic Products from the Bacillus 
Pyocyanieus. By A. Bab^s (Gompt. rend. Soc. Biol [9], 1,438—440). 
—A pure culture of the B. pyocyanieus (Ernst) in nentralised 
peptonised gelatin gave rise to other colouring matters than those 
named pyocyanin and pyoxanthin by Fordos. Certain aromatic 
substances are simultaneously formed. The cultivation was greenish- 
blue, and its odour that of limes. The following are the substances 
which were separated:— 

1 . An azure-blue pigment turned red by acids, and as sensitive as 
litmus. It dissolves in chloroform, from which it crystallises in the 
rhombic system. Tlio absorption spectrum of the blue (alkaline) 
pigment shows two bands, (1) \3Q—06, (2) \150—ultra-violet. The 
absorption spectrum of the red (acid) pigment shows also two bands, 
(1) ultra-red—\26, (2) \40—ultra-violet. This substance is doubt¬ 
less pyocyanin. 

2. Pyocyanin being separated, the cultures remain coloured 
reddish-brown by reflected, emerald-green by transmitted light; when 
acidified the liquid loses its dichroism, which, however, returns 
when it is made alkaline once more. The colouring matter is a 
mixture of two pigments: one, soluble in alcohol, of a green colour 
by reflected, and blue by transmitted light; the other, insoluble in 
alcohol, is orange-red by reflected, greenish-blue by transmitted light. 
Neither of these corresponds with pyoxanthin, which is apparently 
not formed by the j8 bacillus. 
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3. The aromatic substances are not yet identified, a further com¬ 
munication on this part of the subject is promised; the methods 
adopted for their separation are briefly described. W. D. H. 

Relation between the Assimilation and Transpiration 
produced by Chlorophyll, By H. Jtjmelle (Qompt. rend . Soc Biol . 
[9], 1, 9—10).—In sunlight, chloi ophyll is stated to have two 
functions, that of assimilation of carbon from carbonic anhydride, 
and that of vaporising the water contained in the plant (transpira¬ 
tion) In order to investigate the relationship between these two 
phenomena, a certain number of plants were placed in air containing 
carbonic anhydride, and another number of similar plants in air free 
from carbonic anhydride; otherwise, the two sets of plants were 
under the same conditions. It was found that those in air free from 
carbonic anhydride, that is, those m which no assimilation was taking 
place, gave out more water than the other set. It thus appears that 
when assimilation is in abeyance, the greater part of the radiant 
energy absorbed from the light serves for the evaporation of water. 

W. D. H. 

Influence of Acids on the Evolution of Gases by Plants, 
By L. Margin ( Gompt. rend., 109, 716—719).—The researches of 
de Saussure, Mayer, and de Ynes, have shown that Cactse and 
Crassulacees, which contain a notable proportion of organic acids, 
bave the power of evolving oxygen without absorbing carbonic 
anhydride when placed in sunlight, this change being accompanied by 
a reduction in the quantity of the organic acids. 

The leaves of fnsain, which contain practically no free acids, were 
injected with a dilute solution (2 to 3 per cent.) of some organic 
acid, and exposed to light. With malic, citric, and tartaric acids, 
oxygen was evolved, but acetic, formic, oxalic, and succinic acids 
gave negative results, probably because they lolled the protoplasm. 
The volume of oxygen liberated varied with the nature of the acid, 
hut, other conditions being the same, it was greatest with malic, less 
with citric, and least with tartaric acid. The volume of oxygen 
decreases with the concentration of the acid injected, because of the 
destructive action of the acid on the protoplasm. 

The respiration of plants in the dark is also affected by the presence 
of free acid, the volume of oxvgen absorbed, aud the volume of car¬ 
bonic anhydride liberated, being largely increased. Moreover, in 
normal leaves, the ratio CO JO is less than or at most equal to unity, 
whilst in presence of acids it is always greater than unity, and in 
some cases considerably greater. 

The presence of certain organic acids in plants exerts a double 
influence. In the dark, it causes the evolution of a volume of car¬ 
bonic anhydride greater than that of the oxygen absorbed, and, in 
light, the evolution of oxygen without a correlated absorption of 
carbonic anhydride. The cause of these disturbances is in the leaves - 
themselves; the chlorophyll simply reduces, under the influence of 
light, the excess of carbonic anhydride which is exhaled by the 
tissues under the influence of the acids. 0. H, B. 
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Formation of Calcium Oxalate in Plants. By Kohl (Ann. 
Agronom., 15 , 418—420, from Bot. Centr ., 38 , 471).—The author’s 
view is that asparagine and other amides are built up into albu¬ 
minoids with the aid of carbon and hydrogen derived from the carbo¬ 
hydrates. The oxygen liberated goes to form organic acids, especially 
oxalic, and this add combines with the lime which is distributed 
through the tissues in combination with sugar and other soluble 
carbohydrates. The building up of the albuminoids can only take 
place in the cells exposed to light; therefore the amides accumulate in 
any organ kept in the dark, and but little acid is found in these parts. 
In the parts exposed to light, acid is, on the contrary, abundant. 
When starch is stored up in roots, rhizomes, bulbs, seeds, &c., the 
lime which held the carbohydrate in solution is set free, and it is in 
these places that most calcium oxalate is found. In the Graminese 
much of the calcium oxalate is replaced by potassium oxalate. 

J. M. H. M. 

Calcium Oxalate in the Leaves of Alnus glutinosa, Sympho- 
ricarpus racemosa, ana Crataegus oxyacantha. By 0. Wehmer 
(Ann. Agronom 15 , 420—421, from Bot. Zeit., 1889, 141, 165).—By 
comparing corresponding leaves in shoots of different age, the author 
concludes that there is no solution and migration of the calcium 
oxalate at first formed, as contended by Schimper, but that the 
deposits of oxalate increase at different rates in tissues of different 
age. J. M. H. M. 

Occurrence of Scatole in the Vegetable Kingdom. By W. 
R. Dunstan (Pharm. J. Trans. [3], 19 , 1010; and Proc. Roy. Soc ., 
46 , 211).—From the wood of Celt is reticulosa, a tree which grows in 
Java, Ceylon, and Eastern India, and which when freshly cut has a 
very disgusting odour, the author has obtained a substance of the com¬ 
position of scatole (S'-methylindole.) This corresponds in all its 
properties with synthetical scatole from propylidene phenylhydrazide. 
Indole is found with scatole in human faeces, hut none was detected 
in the wood of Celtis reticulosa. R. R. 

Inulin in the Capitula of Composites. By L. Daniel (Gompt 
rmd . Soc. Biol. [9], 1, 182—1^4).—Inulin has been found in the 
roots of a large number of composites, but has not been before noted 
in the capitules. It is, however, present in large quantities in the 
bracts, the receptacle, and even the seeds in course of development, 
especially in the Cynarocephala. It is always absent in parts 
exposed to light, and darkness appears to he favourable or perhaps 
essential for its elaboration. 

The flowers were examined in different stages of development, 
and the conclusion drawn from these observations is that inulia is 
a reserve material, lasting, however, only a short time, and used up 
entirely iu the development of the ovary and embryo. 

W. D. H. 
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Analysis of White Soja Bean. By C. A. Goessmajjw (Bied. 
Cen.tr., 1889, 719). 



See 

Massachusetts. 

ds. 

New York. 

"Whole plant on 
Aug. 30th, 1883. 


Digestible 

matter. 

■ 

Digestible 

matter. 

■ 

Digestible 

matter. 


p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 


Moisture. 

17 *38 

— 

5-85 

— 

6 12 


Ash. 

5'22 

— 

6-57 

— 

6-47 


Fibre. 

5*35 

14 *60 

5*15 

14*50 

20-76 

34*75 

Fat. 

21*89 

89*80 

18*42 

89*80 

5*62 

66 07 

Albumin.. 

33 *36 


35*98 

90-00 

16-87 


Extractive. 

34 *18 

62 -00 

34*88 

62*00 

51 *28 

■39 


HgO. CaO. MgO. EjO. NajO. F62O3. 

Seed. 17-380 0*342 0*869 2*085 0*166 0*231 

Whole plant. * 6*120 2*770 1*190 0*617 0*198 0*131 

P 2 O s . 1ST. Insol. matter. 

Seed. 1*851 5*308 0*090 

Whole plant. ♦ 0*753 2*380 0*967 

E. W. P. 

Chemical Examination of Moorland and Peat Soils. By 
C. Gr. Eggertz and L. F. Nilson* (Bied. Gentr ., 1889, 664—668).— 
Yarions soils in Sweden were examined as to their volume-weight, 
percentage of organic matter and nitrogen, as well as of silicic 
acid, &c. The mineral constituents were dissolved out by a 2 per 
cent, solution of hydrochloric acid, and this strength of acid was 
found to be amply sufficient for the removal of all plant-food, and 
to render the soil sterile for barley; but to sterilise the fertile soils 
for oats, a 4 per cent, solution was requisite. These two solutions 
removed about equal quantities of silicic acid, which amounted to 
0*1 per cent, of the dry soil. If the soil was exhausted with the 
acid, both directly ana after ignition, then a very considerable 
difference in the quantities of sulphuric acid removed was noted, 
namely, 0*4 per cent, in the first case, and 0*96 in the second; 
also there was a great difference in the quantities of sulphates 
found, depending on the source of the soil, and the authors con¬ 
sider that, as the sulphates were not found in the hydrochloric 
extract, but only after ignition, the sulphur must be in many cases 
present as an organic compound. Only in 5 out of 32 cases did 
the sulphuric acid exceed 0*1 per cent., and it never amounted to 
0*2 of the dried soil. The phosphoric acid estimations were of a 
similar kind, so that this element (phosphorus) must be considered 
as also being present in organic compounds, which are only rendered 
soluble by ignition; hence the advantage of burning a moorland soil 
without further addition of phosphatic manures. 
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In most cases the ignited soil yielded the most lime to dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the excess being 05—1*0 per cent, more than that 
found in the natural soil; but the opposite was found to be the case 
with the Gotland samples. A soil derived from Sphagnum, which 
contained only 0 22 per cent, of OaO, was completely sterile for oats, 
even after a heavy manuring with basic slag, potassium sulphate, and 
nitre, but 4,000 kilos of chalk per hectare rendered it fertile. Con¬ 
cerning magnesium nothing remarkable was noticed; neither was 
much difference noticed in the case of potassium, except in those soils 
where potassium silicates were present in large quantities ; the^e, 
being readily acted on by hot lime, naturally yielded after ignition 
a larger quantity of potassinm to the acid. 

The percentages of nitrogen varied from 1*38 to 4 57. 

B. W. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Filter Holder for Drying and Weighing. By C. Eeinhardi 
(Zeit. ang. Ghem 1889, 61) —This is a glabS box, in shape like a 
funnel, with a short, wide neck, and having a light ground cover. 
The filter, whether full or empty, is dried in it whilst retaining its 
conical form, whereby not only is drying accelerated, bnt any sub- 
seqnent treatment of the precipitate is much facilitated. 

M. J S. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Burnt Pyrites. By G. Lunge 
(Zeit. ang . Ghem 1889, 239—240).—Of methods depending on the 
neutralisation of an alkali by the conversion of the sulphur into a 
sulphate in the dry way, that of Watson (Abstr., 1889, 306) is the 
only accuiate, as well as the simplest and most expeditious one. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Nitrites. By W. R. Dunstan and T. S. Dymond 
( PJtarm . *7. Trans. [3], 19, 741—743).—The authors have devised an 
apparatus for titrating, in an air-freo space, the iodine liberated by 
nitrites from an acid solution of potassinm iodide. All sources of 
error are thus eliminated, and the process has distinct advantages 
over the gasomotrie method*, especially in the case of organic 
nitrites. A stout glass flask of aboat 100 c.c. capacity is fitted with 
an india-rubber stopper, through which passes a short glass tube 
connected with a small tube-funnel by means of a short piece of thick 
ii dia-rubber tubing carrying a steel screw clamp. 5 c c of 30 |>er 
cent, potassium iodide solution, 5 c.c. of 10 per cent, sulphuric acid, 
and 40 c.c. of water are introduced, and tbe mixture boiled in the 
flask with tbe tubes open until all the air and iodine that may have 
been liberated have been expelled; when the steam is escaping 
freely from tbe funnel, the clip is closed tightly at the same moment 
that the source of heat is withdrawn. Then the flask is cooled. 
A known quantity of the nitiite solution, equivalent to about 
0 a l gram of nitrous acid, is placed in the funnel and cautiously 
drawn into the flask by unscrewing the clip, recently boiled water 
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being used for washing it down. The iodine liberated is estimated 
by a decinormal sodium thiosulphate solution, gradually introduced 
into the flask with due precautions for the exclusion of air. The 
colour of the dissolved iodine is a sufficient indicator, but starch may 
be used. Many test determinations of volatile organic nitrites are 
given, with the figures controlled by other methods. The results are 
very accordant, and speak well for the accuracy of the process. 

E. Si. 

Estimation of Arsenic in Iron. By M. A. v. Reis ( Ohem . Gentr., 
1889, ii, 379; from Stahl, u . Eisen, 9 , 720—723).—10 grams of pig 
iron is dissolved with 100 c.c. of water and 20 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. The insoluble residue, consisting of those metals 
precipitable by hydrogen sulphide in acid solution, especially 
arsenic and copper, is collected, and dissolved with hydrochloric acid 
and potassium chlorate. The chlorine is expelled, the ferric chloride 
reduced by sodium hypophosphite, and the arsenic and copper pre¬ 
cipitated by ammonium thiocarbamate, filtered, washed with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and water, then oxidised with concentrated nitnc 
a *id, filtered and the arsenic precipitated with magnesia mixture. 
The precipitate is washed into a platinum crucible with nitric acid, 
evaporated to dryness, and weighed after driving off the ammonium 
salts by ignition. J. W. L. 

Carbonic Oxide Detector. By Racine (Bull Soc Ghim. [3], 1, 
555—558).—To indicate the presence of deleterious quantities of 
carbonic oxide in dwelling rooms, an apparatus is described in which 
the fact, that guncotton dusted with platinum black fires in air con¬ 
taining 2*5 per 1,000 of carbonie oxide, is made use of to determine 
the closure of an electric circuit containing an alarum. 

T. G. N 

Improvement in the Method of Estimating Carbonic An¬ 
hydride by Volume. By F. Fuchs (Monahh., 10, 602— 604).— The 
ncid solution used to decompose the carbonate ib previously saturated 
with and is kept in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride, whereby 
the usual error due to the retention of the gas in the acid is avoided. 

G. T. M. 

Estimation of Silica and Analysis of Siliceous Material. By 
G. Craig ( Ohem . News, 60 , 227).—Taking into consideration the 
errors and difficulties attached to the estimation of silica by the 
method of fusion with alkaline carbonates, the author prefers to drive 
off the silica by means of hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids, and to 
estimate other substances in the residue. About 1*5 gram of finely- 
powdered substance is treated with sulphuric acid diluted with an equal 
volume of water, about 4 grams of pure hydrofluoric acid added, the 
whole mixed well by shaking gently, and heated over a small flame 
until almost dry; the operation is repo itcd, and the heating continued 
until sulphuric acid vapour is evolved in order to be sure that all 
the fluorides are decomposed. The residue is subsequently dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and examined in the usual manner. D. A. L. 

Analysis of Sodium Sulphate. By Isbert and Yfnaior (Zeit 
aiig. Gh^m., lb8D, 66—67).—For many purposes a lapid and fairly 
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accurate estimation of the sodium sulphate in the commercial article 
is required. About 2 grams of the sample is dissolved in a little hot 
water, ammonia and ammonium carbonate are added, and the mixture 
is filtered; the precipitate is dissolved off the filler by hydrochloric 
acid, again precipitated as before, and then collected and thoroughly 
washed. A little sulphuric acid is added to the filtrates and washings, 
which are then evaporated in a platinum basin and ignited. From 
the weight of the residue is deducted the sodium sulphate corre¬ 
sponding to the sodium chloride in the original substance, as estimated 
by titration for chlorine. The remainder is the sodium sulphate in 
the substance taken. M. J. S. 

Chromium and Barium in Foods. By L. de Koninoh (Anh. 
Pharm . [3], 27, 944; from Ned. Tij . PJuti m. Ohem. Tox. t 1889, 257).— 
At least 25 gi aras of the substance is burnt in a platinum dish, and the 
ash is weighed. To the ash is added four times its weight of potas¬ 
sium sodium carbonate and the same amount of potassmm nitrate, and 
the whole is fused for 15 minutes. Alter boiling with water and filtei - 
ing, the liquid is yellow if chromium is piesent; but the presence of 
manganese may produce a greenish colour, which is removed by boil¬ 
ing for a few minutes with a little alcohol. The liquid is then concen¬ 
trated to 20 c.c., filtered into a test-tube, and compared with *ater to 
which potassium chromate solution is added until the two tints aie 
of the same intensity. To prove that the colour is due to chromium, 
acidify with acetic acid and add lead acetate. If lead is present in 
the original substance, a yellow precipitate is obtained before the 
acetate is added. The portion of ash insoluble in water is dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, and if lead is to be sought for, this is carefully 
neutralised before hydrogen sulphide is added. To detect barium 
carbonate, the strongly acid solution of the ash is treated with a large 
excess of calcium sulphate solution, by which the barium is quickly 
precipitated as sulphate free from lead, as the latter is readily soluble 
in the strong acid. «J. T* 

Magnesium as a Reagent. By H. N. Warren (Ohem. News, 60, 
187—188).—Itis pointed out that magnesium, on accountof its purity 
and activity, is an excellent reducing agent. In the dry way it reduces 
most metals, and even silica and boric anhydride when intensely 
hooted inclosed vessels with them. It docs not reduce the alkalis 
and alkaline earths, but* is attacked by molybdic anhydride with 
explosive violence. Being free from arsenic, it is well suited for use in 
.Marsh’s tost, and as it contains neither iron, phosphorus, nor sulphur, 
scarcely reacts with potassium ferricyanide, and is more active than 
zinc, it may be used with advantage for reducing feme to ferrous 
salts. If a solution of zinc acetate is boiled with magnesium, the 
whole of the zinc is precipitated, even though the solution also con¬ 
tains metals o£ the fourth group. 

Iron may ho separated from chromium in the following manner: 
the acid solution of iion and clnomium is precipitated with sodium 
carbonate, the precipitate dissolved in acetic acid and magnesium 
added. The reducing action is at first violent and then ceases, but 
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on applying heat, tlie colour of the solntion changes from green 
through pink, red, violet back to green, the iron in the meantime 
being precipitated on the magnesium. D. A. L. 

Volumetric Estimation of Zinc. By A. Voigt (Zeit ang. Chew., 
1889, 307—308).—The solution of the substance in hydrochloric acid 
is oxidised with nitric acid and diluted to about 100 c.c. Sufficient 
potassium tartrate to keep the iron in solution is added, and then 
ammonia to feeble alkalinity, and the liquid is further diluted to about 
250 c.c. Standard solntion of potassium ferrocyanide is then run m, 
until a drop of the mixture brought in contact with strong acetic acid 
develops a permanent blue. The ferrocyanide is of suitable strength 
if 1 c.c. is equal to 0*01 gram of zinc. About 46 grams of the salt is 
dissolved to a litre, and the solution is standardised against one of 
zinc made by dissolving 12*461 grams of zinc oxide in hydrochloric acid 
and diluting to a litre; 10 c.c. of this solntion is mixed with 5 grams 
of potassium tartrate, a few drops of ferric chloride, ammonia, and 
water to 250 c.c,, and should require 10 c.c. of the ferrocyanide. An 
essential condition is that the excess of ammonia should he as small 
as possible. Incorrect results are obtained when much manganese is 
present; lead is not injurious. The process is more rapid than 
fcjehaffner’s. M. J. S. 

Standardisation of Permanganate. By R. Jahoda (Zeit. ang . 
Chem., 1889, 87).—In dissolving iron wire for the above purpose, the 
flask is fitted with a cork and a bent tube which dips into a beaker 
containing solution of sodium hydrogen carbonate. Any of this 
solution drawn in during the cooling of the iron solution produces an 
evolution of carbonic anhydride in the flask. M. J. S. 

Incineration of Vegetable Matter. By G-. Lechartier (Compt. 
rend. y 109, 727—731).—When vegetable matter is incinerated with 
free exposure to air or in a current of oxygen, there is always volatilis¬ 
ation of a portion of the sulphur, which may be absorbed by conduct¬ 
ing the operation in a retort and passing the products of decomposition 
throngh a tube containing sodium carbonate. 

Phosphorus, however, is not volatilised, if the matter is first care¬ 
fully carbonised and then incinerated in presence of air or oxygon. 

Incineration is best conducted in a platinum dish with a glass 
funnel supported a short distance above it. The temperature* is 
raised very gradually, and when thoroughly carbonised the residue is 
extracted with warm water, washed, and the insoluble portion mois¬ 
tened thoroughly with milk of lime, dried, and heated until all 
carbonaceous matter is burnt away. The phosphoric acid in the 
aqueous solntion and the final residue is estimated in the usual way. 

C H B 

Water Analysis. (0W News, 60, 203—204) Report 'of the 
Committee appointed hy the British Association to confer with the Com¬ 
mittee of the American Association with a vino of forming a uniform 
system, of recording results of Water Analysis; B. A. Meeting, 1889.—Tlie 
recommend a system of statement for a complete analysis of 
which the following is an epitome. Results to be expressed iu parts 
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per 100 , 000 . In a potable water, the numbers to be given in the follow¬ 
ing order:—Total solid matters, (a) in suspension, ( h ) in solution ; 
organic carbon ; organic nitrogen; oxygen consumed, as indicated 
by decoloration of permanganate; ammonia expelled on boiling with 
sodium carbonate; ammonia expelled on boiling with alkaline perman¬ 
ganate; nitrogen as nitrates and nitrites; chloiine; hardness—tem¬ 
porary, permanent, total; in a mineral water—carbonate of lime; 
carbonate of magnesia; carbonate of soda (calculated from residual 
alkalinity after boiling and filtering off precipitated CaC0 3 and 
MgCOa); total of each of the following elements—calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, sodium, iron (ferrous), iron (ferric), and each of the 
following radicles—sulphuric (S0 4 ), nitric (N0 3 ), nitrous (NO>), 
phosphoric (PO 4 ), silicic (Si0 3 ); then each of the elements—chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine, and of sulphur as sulphide. Dissolved gases; 
c.c. at 0° C. and 760 mm. in 1 litre of water. Carbonic anhydride 
(C0 3 ) ; oxygen; nitrogen; sulphuretted hydrogen. 

They consider that this uniform method should be adopted in all 
cases where communications come before learned bodies and when¬ 
ever possible in professional practice; that the decimal numerical 
notation is to be prefeiTed; that the different scales for potable and 
mineral waters suggested by the American Committee are undesirable; 
that all results obtained by calculation should be sharply distin¬ 
guished from those obtained by direct determination; that a state¬ 
ment of mineral constituents combined as salts is not to be approved 
of unless the analytical data upon which it is based are clearly stated; 
that the American Committee’s suggestion of recording the propor¬ 
tion of each clement of binary compounds, and recording all the 
oxygen in oxy-compounds in combination with the negative element, 
as indicated above, is the most convenient for all purposes of calcula¬ 
tion, although the want of a name for these negative groups and the 
custom of quoting metallic elements as bases are objections to this 
system; finally, that volumes of dissolved gases may be given as above 
or in volumes of gas per 100 volumes of water. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Carbonic Acid in Potable Waters containing 
Magnesia. By II. Tkillioii (Zeit. mg. (Jhem ., 1889, 837). — 100 c.c. 
of the water is mixed in a stoppered cylinder with 5 c.c. of barium 
chloride solution (1:10) and 4r r > o c. of titrated baryta-wator (7 grams 
of .barium hydroxide and 0*2 gram of chloride per litre) and allowed 
to subsido for 12 hours. Two quantities of 50 c.c. each are then 
removed without disturbing the sediment and arc titrated with hydro- 
chloidc acid, of which 1 c.c. equals 1 mg. of carbonic anhydride (using 
phenolphtlialem). The magnesia is determined gravimetrically. 
Putting a for the number of e.c. of acid required by 45 c.c. of the 
baryta, b for tho acid required by 50 c.c. of the clarified mixture, 
and m for tho number of milligrams of magnesia in 100 c.c., then 
10(a — 35 — l*lm) gives the number of milligrams of free and loosely- 
combined carbonic anhydride per litre. The remaining 50 c.c. in 
the settling vessol with tho precipitate is titrated with the same acid 
(using cochineal). If d is tno number of c.c. used, 10(d — b — Vint) 
is the total carbonic auhydrido in milligrams per litre. M. J. S. 
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Standard Solution for Clark's Soap-test By F. E. Nelson 
( Ohem . News, 60, 132).—The author suggests the following mode of 
preparing a standard soap solution of constant composition :—A gram 
of pure palmitic acid is dissolved in a little pure spirit, neutralised 
with 4 c.c. of normal soda solution and diluted to 200 c.c. with so 
much aqueous spirit as to retain 35 per cent, of alcohol in the 
standard solution. Fatty acids separated from ordinary tallow may 
be used instead of palmitic acid. D. A. L. 

Detection of Mercuric Cyanide in Toxicological Investiga¬ 
tions. By D. Vitale ( Ghem . Centr., 1889, ii, 391—392; from L'Orosi , 
12,181—196).—The author recommends the following modification of 
Selmi’s method for the detection of mercuric cyanide in toxicological 
investigations. 

The substance is acidified with tartaric acid, neutralised again with 
precipitated calcium carbonate, a slight excess of aqueous hydrogen 
sulphide solution added, the flask closed and allowed to remain at rest 
for 24 hours in the cold, then a further quantity of hydrogen sulphide 
water is added and a current of hydrogen passed through the liquid. 
The gases are passed first through a solution of bismuth nitrate in 
dilute nitric acid to absorb the hydrogen snlphide, and secondly 
through aqueous potash for absorption of hydrogen cyanide; in the 
latter solution, the usual tests for hydrogen cyanide may be made. 

J. W. L. 

Reaction of Sodium Nitroprusside with Alkaline and Alka¬ 
line Earthy Hydroxides. By H. Brunner ( Ghem . News, 60, 168). 
—Sodium nitroprusside produces an intensely yellow coloration with 
sodium, potassium, barium, or calcium hydroxide, but does not react 
with the solnble carbonates or hydrogen carbonates. 

By adding aqueous sodium nitroprusside to sodium hydroxide 
until an orange-colour appears, shaking with alcohol and allowing 
to settle, a deep-yellow oil separates, which ultimately solidifies to 
orange-coloured crystals. An aqueous solution of this salt gives 
coloured precipitates with metallic suits ; moreover, with acids it gives 
a green colour, becoming violet on exposure to the air, finally giving 
a green precipitate. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Glycerol by Oxidation with Permanganate in 
Acid Solution. By H. Grunwald (Zeit. ang , Ohem., 1889, 34—35). 
—Planchon’s method (Abstr., 1888, 1345) affords very service¬ 
able results; in 12 determinations, the mean error of a single result 
was 1*81 per cent. Potash in Liebig’s bulbs is, however, more suit¬ 
able than soda-lime for absorbing the carbonic anhydride. 

M. 0. S. 

Copper Solution for the Estimation of Glucose. By E. 
Soldaini (Ghem. Gentr 1889, ii, 389—390; from L’Orosi , 12, 
196—198).—The author recommends a more dilute solution of cupric 
sulphate in potassium hydrogen carbonate than that generally de¬ 
scribed under the name of ** Soldaini’s solution ” (compare Abstr., 
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1389, 313). 3-464 grams of cupric sulphate (5 aq.) and 297 grams of 
potassium hydrogen carbonate are dissolved in 1 litre. 

This solution will detect 0*0005 gram of glucose in 10 c.c. of water 
by boiling with the reagent for 10 minutes. For quantitative pur¬ 
poses it is applied as when using Fell ling’s reagent, approximate 
tests being first made, and finally the quantity thus found added all 
at once to the copper solution and boiled for five minutes, when 
an excess of neither copper nor sugar should be present. 

J. W. L. 

Iodine Absorption of Essential Oils. By R. H. Davies ( Pharm . 
J. Trans. [3], 19, 821—824).—This paper records the results of the 
application of Hubl’s reagent to determine the “iodine absorption” of 
essential oils. A weighed quantity of the oil was allowed to remain 
all night with an excess of the iodine solution. The differences 
w ere greater than those found with fixed oils, as they ranged from 0 
to nearly 400 per cent. A table of the results obtained with 64 
essential oils and their derivatives shows the percentages obtained. 
Oil of almonds is nil , menthol 0*12, camphor 0*46 per cent. English 
and Japanese oil of peppermint 43*5 to 57*7 per cent.; but American, 
121*8 to 13*2*2- Thymol and anethoil 171*5 to 182*y per cent. 

R. R. 

Testing Oil of Peppermint for Adulterants. By H. W. Snow 
(Pharm. J. Trans. [3], 19, 1056—1058).—The anthor gives the 
results of his trials of some tests which have been proposed for 
detecting the presence of certain adulterants in oil of peppermint. 
When 5 per cent, or more of alcohol has been added, the oil will be 
coloured distinctly red on agitating it for a few seconds with a little 
magenta, which is insoluble in the perfectly pure oil. Oil of camphor 
may he detected by agitating two drops of the sample with a little 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*4*2), when a reddish-brown colour may appear, 
even in the absence of oil of camphor, but this fades in two or three 
hours, while the distinct red colour due to the presence of this 
adulterant persists for two days. For detecting turpentine, the optical 
test is not conclusive, as French oil of tuipentine has itself left- 
handed rotation. The non-solubility of turpentine in 80 per cent, 
alcohol fails to detect even 50 per cent of it when mixed with oil of 
peppermint. Fractional distillation is useful, and when followed by 
determinations of the iodine absorption, trustworthy indications may 
be obtained in certain cases. Gold chloride in chloroform solution, 
boiled with a few drops of an essential oil, gives charactei istic re¬ 
actions. Oil of turpentine reduces the solution quickly with little or 
no colour; oil of camphor acts slowly with only a faint-blue colour; 
oil of copaiba gives a fine blue solution which gradually loses its 
colour; oil of peppermint quickly gives a brown, changing into violet- 
red. These reactions can, however, seldom be used with confidence, 
except under special circumstauces. R. R. 

Reactions of Essential Oils. By R. Williams (Chem.N'ews, 60, 
175—176).—The author has examined a great number of essential 
oils with regard to their potash aud iodine absorption, noting also 
their boiling points aud specific gravities; a table of results is given. 
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Ia bis opinion concordant results have been obtained with oils of 
bergamot, caraway, cassia, cedar-wood, cinnamon, citron, citronelle, 
cloves, lemon, mace, nutmeg, or<mge, thyme, and verbena, and it is 
suggested that by examining these oils in this manner adulterations 
may be detected with certainty. Oils of aniseed, cajeput, eu¬ 
calyptus, juniper, lavender (various), spike, lemon grass, pennyroyal, 
peppermint (various), rosemary, rue, sage, and sassafras, did not 
yield concordant results, for which various causes are assigned, 
such as adulteration, difference in age, and change in composition. 
Oil of spike has a lower boiling point and a lower potash absorption 
than the more expensive oil of lavender. Oil of cinnamon has a lower 
gravity, boiling point, and potash absorption, but a much higher iodine 
absorption than the cheaper oil of cassia. At least two, and in some 
cases more samples of each oil have been examined. D. A. L. 

Reactions of Essential Oils. By R. A. Cripps (Chem. News, 
60, 236).—In reference to the iodine absorption of essential oils, 
attention is called to the importance of time and temperature in these 
reactions; the latter has already been recognised by both R. H. 
Davies and H. W. Snow (preceding page), but disregarded by R. 
Williams (preceding abstract). The author now compares the 
results obtained by Barenthin, Davies, Snow, and Williams; there 
are discrepancies which are probably due to want of uniformity as 
regards the two factors mentioned above. H. W. Snow, in a letter 
(Chem. News, 60, 245), points out that he found the iodine absorption 
extremely useful in connection with the examination of oil of pepper¬ 
mint for adulteration with oil of turpentine; he also gives references 

his own contributions and to the work of others on the subject. 

D. A. L. 

Tests for Fixed Oils. By F. X. M(erk ( Pkarm. J. Trans. [3], 
19, 785).—A reaction proposed by Hirschsobn (Abstr., 1889, 658) for 
the detection of cotton-seed in other fixed oils was to mix 5 c c. of the 
oil with 10 drops of a chloroform solution of gold chloride (1 gram 
in 200 c.c.), and to heat to 100°. The red coloration produced in 
from three to five minutes is found by the author not to be character¬ 
istic of cotton-seed oil, for he has obtained the like result with the 
oils of arachis, ben, poppy, sesame, walnut-kernel, Ac. The paper 
contains extended lists of the gold chloride, and also of the silver 
nitrate reactions with these and many other kinds of fixed oils—pure, 
doubtful, and commercial. R. R. 

Estimation of Neutral Fats. By M. GRoger (Zeit. any. Chem., 
1889, 61—62).—In the saponification of a neutral fat by alcoholic 
potash, it does not suffice to boil for half an hour with a bare excess 
of the alkali, hut it is necessary that the excess should not be less 
than a certain amount. For 5 grams of fat, the residual alkali ought 
to consume at least 5 c.c. of semi-normal acid, otherwise saponification 
is very liable to be incomplete. This may account for many of the 
recorded variations in the saponification equivalents of fats. 

M. J, S. 
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Phosphorescence of Copper, Bismuth, and Manganese in the 
Sulphides of the Alkaline Earth Metals. By V. Klatt and 
P. Lenard {Ann, Phijs . Chem. [2], 38, 90—107).—The difference in 
the colour of the light emitted by the phosphorescent sulphides of 
metals of the alkaline earths when prepared by different methods, 
has hitherto been attributed to a difference in physical structure. 
The authors find, however, that the difference is really a chemical 
one, the above sulphides being, when pure, practically without phos¬ 
phorescence, and only exhibiting this phenomenon when containing 
traces of the sulphides of copper, bismuth, manganese, or some fourth 
metal not yot identified, the colour of the phosphorescence varying 
with the nature and proportions of the active sulphides present. The 
presence or absence of any of the above metals can readily be ascer¬ 
tained, as each gives rise to a characteristic band in the spectrum of 
the phosphorescent material, the position of which is always the 
same. The intensity of the phosphorescence increases with the 
amount of active sulphide present, tip to a certain point, hut, when a 
maximum is reached, any further addition causes a decrease in the 
intensity, and ultimately destroys the phosphorescence. The 
quantities of active sulphide necessary to produce the above maxi¬ 
mum are very small. In order to produce the brightest phosphores¬ 
cence, a third substance should be present in addition to the above. 
This consists of some colourless salt which is fusible at the tempera¬ 
ture required for the preparation of the phosphorescent sulphides. 
It will therefore form a thin layer on the surface of the sulphide, to 
which the active metal imparts a faint coloration, essential to the 
production of phosphorescence. H. C. 

Refractive Indices of Gases. By T. P. Dale (Phil. Mag. [5], 
28, 2G8—271).—The author has observed certain empirical relations 
between the specific refractive energies of gaseous dements and 
between the logarithms of these values. Thus the logarithms of the 
specific refractive energies of nitrogen, chlorine, and phosphorus are 
identical, as also are those of sulphur and oxygen. The logarithms 
of the first three are double, and those of sulphur and oxygen 1J times 
that of hydrogen. The logarithm of the specific refractive energy of 
mercury is 8 times, and that of arsenic 9 times this quantity. Again, 
the specific refractive energy of oxygen is nearly double that of 
hydrogen, that of mercury 4 times, of arsenic 8 times, of sulphur 
12 times that of hydrogen. Amongst compounds, the log. specific 
refractive energy of nitrons oxide is half that of carbonic oxide, 
whilst that of cyanogen is 6 times that of hydrogen. The author is 
engaged on the relations between the molecular weight and refraction 
of gases. H. K. T. 
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Refractive Indices of Salt Solutions. By B. Walter ( Ann . 
Phys. Ghem. [2], 38, 107—118).—The author finds from his own 
observations and those of others that the refraction of salt solutions 
is subject to laws similar to those for the reduction of the freezing 
point. Thus the index of refraction of a salt solution is proportional 
to the amount of salt dissolved. Solutions containing equal numbers 
of molecules of salts of monad metals with monobasic acids have the 
same refractive index, other similar solutions of salts of monad 
metals with bibasic acids have a refractive index which is practically 
double the above, and those of salts of diad metals have a refractive 
index which is three times that of the first. These laws hold even 
for concentrated solutions, and there is nothing to indicate the forma¬ 
tion of hydrates in any of the solutions examined. The behaviour of 
cupric chloride in solutions containing more than 11 per cent, of the 
salt is abnormal, as the refraction of snch solutions is greater than it 
should be according to the above rules, and points to tbe existence of 
molecules of greater complexity in the more concentrated solutions. 
This is supported by the well-known difference in colour of the con¬ 
centrated and dilute solutions. A similar change is exhibited by 
potassium ferricyanide solutions at a concentration of 4 per cent. 
Fluorescein solutions were also examined up to a concentration of 
40 per cent., in order to ascertain if any other molecular change, 
than that already recorded (Abstr., 1889, 558) at 2 per cent., could 
be detected, but with negative result. H. 0. 

A Standard Clark Cell. By H. S. Carhart (Phil Mag . [5], 28, 
420—4*23) —The author finds that local action takes place in Clark 
cells owing to contact between the zinc and the mercurous sulphate, 
the temperature coefficient being thereby altered. He has con¬ 
structed a cell in which contact is prevented. The new cell has a 
temperature coefficient less than that of Lord Rayleigh’s cell; more¬ 
over its temperature coefficient decreases with rise of temperature. 
The polarisation is negligible for external resistances greater than 
10,0u0 ohms. H. K. T. 

Electromotive Forces of Cells containing Mixed Salt Solu¬ 
tions. By G. F. R. Blochmann (Aim. Phys . Ghem. [2], 37, 564—575). 
—The E.’VLF. of the standard Clark cell, Hg | HgjSO* | ZnSO* | Zn, 
decreases with rise of temperature, whereas that of the Helmholtz 
cell, Hg | Hg 3 Cl 2 | ZnCl 2 | Zn, increases. By mixing the chlorides 
and sulphates of the metals, the author hoped to obtain a cell that 
would remain unaffected by change of temperature, but a cell contain¬ 
ing mixtures in the proportions calculated to effect this result was 
found to differ but slightly from the chloride cell in its behaviour 
with respect to temperature. The author was therefore led to further 
investigate the E.M.F. of cells containing mixed salt solutions. 
Copper and zinc were selected as electrodes, the copper being im¬ 
mersed in a solution of two copper salts contained in a porous pot, 
surrounded by a solution of two similar zinc salts in which the 
zinc electrode is placed. The salts used were the sulphates, 
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chlorides, and nitrates of the metals, in solutions containing 1 mol. 
of salt to 50 mols. of water, and the acetates dissolved in the 
proportion 1 to 250. The results obtained with the various mixtares 
are tabulated and given in carve form. Cells containing the sulphates 
and chlorides, sulphates and acetates, and the chlorides and acetates 
give electromotive forces which practically correspond with the 
mean of those of cells containing the unmixed solutions, taken in the 
ratio in which the salts are mixed. The E.M.F. of the other cells 
containing the nitrates is usually below that thus calculated; but in 
the case of mixtures of nitrates and acetates containing a large 
excess of nitrate, the E.M.F. is greater than the theoretical. The 
exceptions in these latter cases are probably due to the fact that the 
salts have some chemical action one on another, which may in some 
way be connected with the partial dissociation which such salts 
undergo in aqueous solution. H. 0. 

Specific Inductive Capacity of Water. By E. Cohn (Ann. 
Phys.Chem. [2], 38, 42—52).—The author confirms the former result 
obtained by himself and Arons (Abstr., 1888, 394) for the sp. ind. 
cap. of water, in this case using the method originally employed for 
liquids of low conductivity (Ann. Phys. Ghem. [2], 28, 454). 

H. C. 

Variations in the Electrical Resistance of Nitrogen Peroxide 
with a Rise of Temperature. By J. J. Bogus ki ( Compt. rend., 
109, 804—806).—Nitrogen peroxide has a very hierh resistance, but 
the conductivity becomes recognisable and measurable in presence of 
O-01 to 0*1 per cent, of water. No absolute measurements were made, 
but the relative resistances at different temperatures were determined. 
Concordant results were obtained with different methods of measure¬ 
ment. 

The resistance increases as the temperature rises, and above 70° 
the peroxide is an almost perfect insulator. Abrupt variations are 
observed between 0° and 17°. Although a rise of temperature is 
accompanied by a definite and static increase in resistance, this is 
preceded by a temporary dynamic reduction of resistance, which is 
greater the more suddenly the compound is heated. This temporary 
variation is so considerable that it can readily be recognised if a lamp, 
or the body of the observei, is moved towards the tube containing 
the peroxide, provided that the latter ib at a lower temperature. 

The phenomena are doubtless connected with the dissociation of 
the peroxide. Neither N0 2 nor N a Oi is decomposed by an electric 
current, and hence they are insulators when separate and when mixed. 
The dissociation produced by heat sets up atomic movements favour¬ 
able to the conduction of electricity by convection, and hence the 
resistance diminishes. These atomic motions soon cease, because the 
atoms form new molecules. A new condition of equilibrium is 
established, and the resistance acquires its normal static value. 

If the peroxide is cooled suddenly, the variation of the resistance 
is always in the same direction, and no oscillations are observed 
similar to those produced by heating. C. H. B. 

v 2 
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Change in Freshly-prepared Solutions. By E. Pfeiffer 
(A* m. Phys. GJiem. [2], 37, 539—563).—The author has noticed in 
former experiments (Abstr., 1886,115) that if a solution is allowed to 
remain for some length of time, the electrical conductivity often 
undergoes a temporary decrease, and that this continues until a 
minimum is reached, from which it again increases. The author now 
finds that this occurs with water which is left freely exposed in the 
ordinary way, but not with water which has been kept out of contact 
with the atmosphere or only exposed to purified air. The phenomenon 
is, therefore, in some manner due to the impurities of the atmosphere. 
The change becomes more pronounced if the solution is acidified, 
slightly, and the more so the greater the amount of acid added, 
whereas basic substances produce just the opposite effect, and neutral 
salts are practicallv without action. As carbonic acid is among the 
acids which have the above effect, and ammonium carbonate is a much 
better conductor than free ammonia in aqueous solution, the change 
is in all probability not due to the ammonia in the atmosphere. It 
might, however, be due to organic impurities. H. 0. 

Electrical Conductivity as a Means of Investigating the 
Interaction of Acids of Complex Function. By D. Berthelot 
( Gompt. rend., 109, 801—804).—The author has utilised determina¬ 
tions of electrical conductivity in order to determine the conditions of 
equilibrium between dilute saline solutions and aspartic acid, which 
combines the functions of a base and an acid. Solutions were em¬ 
ployed containing a gram-equivalent of the acid oi salt in 100 litres. 
With this degree of dilution, variations in molecular conductivity 
with variations in the concentration of the solution, are sufficiently 
small to be negligible. 

The conductivity of a mixture of aspartic acid and sodium chloride 
indicates decomposition to the extent of 4 per cent., and precisely the 
same final system is obtained by mixing sodinm aspartate with hydi*o- 
ehloric acid, the decomposition in this case amounting to 96 per cent. 
In the first case, the addition of a second or third molecule of aspartic 
acid or sodium chloride has no appreciable effect. In the second case, 
if two molecular proportions of sodinm aspartate are mixed with one 
molecular proportion of hydrochloric acid, the observed conductivity 
is lower than that calculated on the assumption of complete decom¬ 
position, a result due to interaction between sodium aspartate and 
aspartic acid, and, in a much lower degree, between sodinm aspartate 
and sodinm chloride. A third molecular proportion of sodinm aspar¬ 
tate exerts a slight hut distinct additional influence in the same 
direction. 0 H B 

Electrical Conductivities and Multiple Affinities of Aspartic 
Acid. By D. Berthelot (Gompt. rend., 109, 864-86?).—In this 
paper the author investigates the basic functions of aspartic acid the 
methods of measurement being identical with those used in the 
investigation of its acid functions (preceding abstract). The addition 
of an equivalent proportion of hydrochloric acid to aspartic acid pro- 
duoes a very marked diminution in the electrical resistance - this 
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indicates a reduction in the number of molecules, owing to combina¬ 
tion between the two acids. A second equivalent of hydrochloric 
acid produces about oue-liftli of the reduction produced by the first. 
A second equivalent of aspartic acid produces half the reduction of 
the first, and a third equivalent produces one-fourth of the original 
reduction. 

The addition of aspartic acid to sodium aspartate increases the 
resistance, owing to the formation of a double salt, but the effect of 
successive quantities of aspartic acid gradually diminishes. 

* The addition of an equivalent of sodium hydroxide to sodium 
aspartate is accompanied by a very considerable increase in resist¬ 
ance ; a second equivalent of alkali produces an effect only one-third 
as great, and this is true also of a third equivalent. A second equi¬ 
valent of aspartate has a comparatively small effect, and a third or 
fourth equivalent has still less. 

Sodium chloride and sodium aspartate, in equivalent proportions, 
form a small quantity of a double salt, but a further quantity of either 
salt has but little influence on the result. C. H. B. 

Correction of Thermometric Readings for the Column 
Outside the Heating Medium. By K Rim bach (Be?-., 22, 3072 
—3075). —The author has made a large number of observations with 
various thermometers of Jena glass, in order to determine the cor¬ 
rection which must be made in the observed reading when only part 
of the mercurial column is surrounded by the heating vapour. The 
very numerous observations, which are given in tabular form, show 
that Kopp’s (Aunalen, 94), Holtzmann’s (Handworterbuch der CJiemie , 
7, 368), and Thorpe’s (Trans., 1880, 160) corrections give results 
which are too low with long threads, and too high with short ones; 
the error in the case of long threads may be more than one degree 
when Holtzmann’s or Thorpe’s correction is cm ployed. 

Mousson’s constant (. Ann . Phys. Ghetn 133, 31L) has not a con¬ 
stant value in the case of high-registoving thermometers, and the error 
in determining this constant, as recommen ded by Mousson, may 
amount to 0*7 degree. "W Ullner’s value for hjfc is also variable. 

F. S. K. 

Experimental Determination of the Ratio of the Specific 
Heats in Superheated Steam. By R. Coiih-m ( Am . Phys. Chett*. 
[2], 37, 628—633).—From the velocity of sound in superheated 
steam, the ratio of the specific heats k was determined by a method 
similar to that used by Strecker in the case of chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine. The mean value for k thus found was 1*287. the temperature 
varying from 144° to 300° ; between these temperatures no change in 
the constancy of k being observed. From the equation of Clausius 
for the relation between volume, pressure, and temperature in any 
vapour, the values of k for other temperatures can be calculated, and 
such a calculation gives a value of 1*333 at 95°, agreeing with that 
found by Jaeger (Abstr., 1889, 460) and other observers. The 
author docs not, however, place reliance in such a calculation, as the 
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Clausius equation is no longer truly applicable to superheated 
vapours. H. C. 

Animal Heat and the Heat of Formation and Combustion 
of Urea. By Berthelot and P. Petit ( Gompt . rend , 109, 759—764). 
—The combustion of urea was readily effected in the calorimetric 
bomb, the heat of combustion for 1 gram being 2580*1 Cals, or 
CO(NH 2 ) a +0 3 = CO a gas + N a gas + 2H 2 0 liquid, develops 
+ 151*8 Cals, at constant volume, or +151*5 Cals, at constant pres¬ 
sure. The formation of solid urea from carbon (diamond) and its 
gaseous constituents liberates +80 8 Cals. The heat of dissolution 
at about 11° is —3 58 Cals., and hence the heat of formation in solu¬ 
tion in water (or urine) is +77*2 Cals., and its heat of combustion 
+ 160*9 Cals. 

The formation of solid urea and liquid water from carbonic 
anhydride and ammonia would liberate +31*1 Cals., and the forma¬ 
tion of the dissolved compound from dissolved carbonic anhydride 
and dissolved ammonia, would libei*ate +4*3 Cals. The formation of 
urea from ammonium carbonate (both in solution) would absorb 
—6*4 to —8*0 Cals., and hence this change does not take place 
directly, but the reverse change liberates +6*4 to +8 0 Cals., and 
hence readily occurs under favourable conditions. The conversion of 
ammonium cyanate into urea liberates about + 7*1 Cals. The com¬ 
plete combustion of urea liberates 11*8 Cals, less than the combustion 
of its constituents, if they were in the free state, but this complete 
oxidation only takes place under exceptional conditions. It seems, 
in fact, that nitrogen in the form of amido-compounds oxidises with 
much greater difficulty than carbon and hydrogen, is capable of being 
converted into ammonia, and when introduced into the organism in 
the form of food, is excreted again with a very small loss of its 
energy. C. H. B. 

Specific Gravity Apparatus. By Bailhache and Commeein 
(Bull. Boo . Glum. [3], 2, 196—198).—This apparatus is intended for 
the determination of the volume of vegetable products, such as fruits, 
roots, &g. By means of an iron plunger, the substance is kept im¬ 
mersed under the surface of mercury, contained in a vessel communi¬ 
cating by a U-to^e with a cylinder containing the same metal above 
the surface of which is placed coloured alcohol; any displacement of 
mercury in the former vessel causes the alcohol to enter an upright 
narrow, calibrated tube, and thns the volume of the mercury displaced, 
and consequently that of the substance, is determinable. 

T. G. BT. 

Dissociation of Salts containing Water, and the Constitution 
of the Combined Water. By W". Muller-Erzbach (Ber., 22, 
3181—3182).—The author gives a list of salts containing water of 
crystallisation ; those molecules of water which show a greater 
tension being placed in the table to the right and separated by a 
+ sign. 
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N& 2 HPO 4 + 2H«0 + 5ELO + 5HoO, 
NajCOj + H 2 0 + 9HaOj 
+ 5H 2 0 + 5HjO, 

NfljSOj + IOEDjO, 

MgS 0 4 + H 3 O + 5H 2 0 + H 2 0, 
NiS0 4 + H«vO + 5H 3 0 + HjO, 

C 0 SO 4 + HgO + 5H 2 0 + HjO, 

I'eS0 4 + H-0 + 3H s O + 3H,0, 
ZnS0 4 + H 2 0 + H 2 0 + 5H 2 0, 
CuS0 4 + HoO + HoO + H 2 0 + 2HoO, 
MnS0 4 + HoO + H 2 0 + 3H 2 0, 

CaCl 2 + HoO + HoO + 2H 2 0 + 2 HoO, 
MgClo + 4H 2 0 + 2H 2 0* 

CoCL + 2H 2 0 + 4H a O, 

Kafir + 4H 2 0, 


MnCl 2 + H a O + H 2 0, 

BaCl 2 + H3O + HoO. 

NaS 2 0 3 + 2HoO + 3H 2 0, 

PbCJ 4 H 6 0 4 + 3HA 
KaC 2 H 3 0 2 + 3H s O, 

CaN 2 0 6 + 2H 2 0 + H 2 0 (?), 

OaKoOg 4 * 4H 2 0, 

OaNjOg + 2HoO + H 2 0, 

Z 11 N 3 O 5 + 3H s O + HoO + HoO, 
A1H(S0 4 )o + 3H 2 0 + 9H 2 0, - 
A1(KH 4 )(S0 4 ) 2 + 3H>0 + 9H a O, 
AlNa(S0 4 ) a + 6H 2 0 + 6 H 0 O, 
CrK(S0 4 ) 3 + 6H 2 0 + 6H a 0, 

BaH 3 0 3 + H 2 0 + H 2 0 + 5H^O + H*0, 
SrH 2 0 2 + H 2 0 + 6H 2 0 + H 2 0. 


* Only decomposed to MgC^ + 4H 2 0. 


In the case of copper sulphate, the second and third molecules of 
water cannot be separated in this way at temperatures above 40°. 

E, S. K. 

Osmosis with Living and Dead Membranes. By E. W. Eeid 
(Brit. Med. 1890, i, 165—167).—See this vol., p. 277. 


Specific Volume of Aqueous Vapour. By C. Dietbrici (Ann. 
JPhys. Ghem. [2], 38, 1—26).—This paper deals with the deter¬ 
mination of the specific volume of water vapour saturated at 0°. 
The author has previously determined the heat of vaporisation of 
water at 0°, which is 596*8 cal. per gram, and now employs this 
quantity to determine the weight of water converted into vapour 
at 0°, and occupying a certain known volume. With the ice calori¬ 
meter, as small a quantity of heat as 0*03 cal. is still measurable, 
and therefore, although at 0° a volume of 5 litres wonld only con¬ 
tain 25 milligrams of saturated water vapour, this weight can he 
determined by the above method to within 0*2 per cent., the error of 
a direct weighing being about 4 per cent. The only other serious 
source of error is in the condensation which takes place on the surface 
of the glass, which is particularly marked if the vessel which is to 
contain the vapour is exhausted as far os possible. This error is very 
materially reduced by selecting a glass of as insoluble a variety as 
possible, boiling weU with water to remove alkali, and allowing a 
small quantity of air to remain in the exhausted vessel. 

The results show that water vapour saturated at 0° obeys Gay- 
Lussac^ law for perfect gases down to the saturation point. The 
density of the vapour is 0*0048856 milligram / e.o., and therefore the 
specific volume at 0 °is 204*68 c.c. / milligram. Since water vapour 
saturated at 0° behaves like a perfect gas, the density corresponds with 
that which might be deduced from Avogadro’s law*. The pressure 
which it exercises may, therefore, be calculated, and is found to he 
4*619 mm. The above numbers are correct to within 0*5 per cent. 

H. 0. 

Molecular Constitution of Isomeric Solutions. By G. Gore 
(PMl. Mag . [5], 28,289—303; compare Absta\, 1889* 90,200,201,665, 
and 810).— The author examines by means of the voltaic balance the 
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distribution of base when equivalent quantities of sulphuric and nitric 
acids and sodium hydroxide are brought together. According to the 
researches of *3. Thomsen, the final result is the same whether sodium 
sulphate is added to nitric acid or sodium nitrate to sulphuric acid, or 
sodium hydroxide to mixed nitric and sulphuric acids. The author 
has examined the voltaic energies ofc two mixtures, one A, consisting 
of Ha s S0 4 4- 2HNO s , the other B, consisting of 2NaN0 3 + H 2 S0 4 . 
The general results of the investigation are that the solution B pro¬ 
ceeds at once to the final distribution of soda between the acids (Jrds 
of the soda to the nitric acid and ^-rd to the sulphuric acid), whilst 
the solution A, if very dilute or mixed at a low temperature, shows a 
voltaic energy approaching that of its separate constituents, and that 
it is only after a very considerable lapse of time or after a short ebulli¬ 
tion that it approximates to the value found for B. Further, it has 
been found that a number of molecular compounds of the acids and salts 
with one another are formed when A is first prepared. Hence the 
order of mixing has a considerable influence on the voltaic energy of 
the freshly prepared solution. In the solution B, the evolved nitric 
acid probably unites with an equivalent quantity of the free snlphuric 
acid. Loss of voltaic energy does not necessarily involve loss of thermal 
energy, since the solution A absorbs heat when mixed, whilst B 
develops heat (Thomsen), both changes being accompanied by loss of 
voltaic energy. H. K. T. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Density of Fluorine. By H. Moissan (Gompt. rend., 109, 
861—8t>4).—Fluorine was obtained by electrolysis, as before, but a 
larger apparatus was used, and in order to purify the gas completely 
from hydrogen fluoride, it was passed through a platinum worm 
cooled to —50 p by means of methyl chloride, and then through a 
platinum tube containing anhydrous sodium fluoride, which combines 
with hydrogen fluonde with great energy. The sodium salt is far 
preferable to the potassium salt, because it is not hygroscopic. 

The pure fluorine was collected in platinum flasks of about 100 c.o. 
capacity, which had been previously tilled with nitrogen. After being 
weighed, the fluorine was brought in contact with water, and the 
evolved gases were measured and analysed, a correction being made 
for any nitrogen which had not been displaced. 

The mean sp. gr. found was 1*265, whilst the value calculated from 
F s=s 19 is 1*316. C. H. B. 

Antoxidation. By M. Tratjbe (. B&r ., 22, 3057—3062;* compare 
Abstr., 1889, 937).—A reply to Hoppe-Seyler (Abstr., 1889, 1106). 
The author is satisfied that he has proved that nascent hydrogen in 
presence of oxygen molecules has not a powerful oxidising action, as 
stated by Hoppe-Seyler, and also that the oxidising action of palladium 
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hydride cannot be attributed to nascent hydrogen. He criticises 
Hoppe-Sevier’s remarks very severely, and concludes by expressing 
the hope that his part in the discussion on autoxidation with Hoppe- 
Seyler may be ended. F. S. K. 

Hydrogen Arsenide and Antimonide. By 0. Brunn (Ber., 
22, 8202—3207).—Hydrogen arsenide and hydrogen sulphide do not 
act on one another in absence of air at the ordinary temperature, 
either in the gaseous condition or in aqueous solution, even on ex¬ 
posure to direct sunlight. The admission of air quickly causes in both 
cases a precipitate of arsenious sulphide. It has been previously 
observed that hydrogen arsenide is itself acted on by air or oxygen, 
with formation of a black powder. An examination of this product 
has shown that its composition varies with the amount of air present, 
the gas being first oxidised to solid hydrogen arsenide, and then, if 
there be sufficient oxygen, to metallic arsenic. The above-mentioned 
formation of arsenious sulphide is, therefore, probably preceded by 
the formation of arsenic. 

If the mixture of hydrogen arsenide and sulphide is heated, sepa¬ 
ration of arsenious sulphide commences at about 280°. Separate ex¬ 
periments with hydrogen arsenide show that the latter commences to 
dissociate at 280°, and that in this case also the formation of arsenious 
sulphide is a secondary reaction. 

Hydrogen antimonide is at once decomposed by hydrogen sulphide, 
even in absence of air and light. On heating the former gas alone, 
dissociation commences at about 1-50°. The author proposes to make 
use of this fact for the detection of traces of antimony occurring 
together with arsenic, in other gases, such as hydrogen. For this 
purpose the gases are passed through a tube 0*8—1*0 metre in length, 
and heated by a liquid boiling at 208—210°. Ho arsenic whatever 
is deposited, and the antimony mirror may be further examined by 
the usual methods. H. G. 0. 

Combination of Sodium and Potassium with Ammonia. 
By^. Joannis (Compt. rend. , 109, 900—902).—When one equivalent 
of the alkali metal is brought in contact with 20 equivalents of liquid 
ammouia, and the ammonia gas is afterwards removed, its pressure 
rapidly diminishes. At a certain point, the pressure becomes constant; 
in the case of sodium the pressure was 1700 mm. at 0°, and the com¬ 
position of tho mixture Na + 5’3NH 3 . The exact composition viuies 
with tho temperature, notwithstanding the constancy of the pressure, 
and hence the product in tho tube is not a definite compound. When 
a further quantity of the gas is removed, a solid substance with an 
intense copper-i'ed colour is left, and the constant pressure observed 
may be regarded as the vapour pressure of liquid ammonia saturated 
with this solid. When only one molecule of ammonia is present for 
each atom of metal, no trace of liquid remains, and if still more 
ammonia is removed, the free sodium or potassium alone remains, and 
as this decomposition takes place at a constant pressure, it may bo re¬ 
garded as true dissociation. Careful experiments gave 0*99 equivalent 
as the inferior limit, and 1*1 equivalent as tho superior limit of the 
quantity of ammonia combined with one atom of the alkali metal, and 
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it may therefore be taken that the solid residue, which the author 
calls potassammonium or sodammonium , has the composition NH 3 K or 

nh 3 £. c. h. b. 

Thiosulphates. By A. Pock and K. Kluss (Ber., 22, 3096—3101). 
—Potassium thiosulphate, 3 K 2 S 2 O 3 + H 2 0, separates in colourless, 
prismatic crystals when an aqueous solution of the salt is evaporated 
over sulphuric acid, and when the mother liquors are kept over sul¬ 
phuric acid for some time longer the salt separates in large, rhombic 
crystals, with 5 mols. H 2 0 ; these results agree with those previously 
obtained by Rammelsberg, Kessler, and Dopping. 

Lithium thiosulphate , Li 2 S 2 0 3 + 3H..O, crystallises in large, colour 
less, very deliquescent needles, and is soluble in alcohol; when heated, 
it is decomposed into lithium sulphate and lithium sulphide. 

Ammonium thiosulphate, (NJBU) 3 S 2 0 3 , separates in anhydrous, 
colourless plates when an aqueous solution of the salt is evaporated 
over sulphuric acid; Rammelsberg found that the salt crystallised 
with 1 mol. H 3 0 . F. S. K. 

Allotropie Forms of Silver. By M. C. Lea (Amer. J. Sci. [3], 
37, 476—491; and 38, 47—50, and 129).—The author considers that 
his own researches have established the existence of silver sub¬ 
chloride, although the experiments of Newbury, Muthmann, 
v. Pfordten, and others, have shown that there is at present no evi¬ 
dence of the existence of a silver sub-oxide, Ag*0. He points out 
that the fact that a substance will not pass through a dialyser merely 
proves that it is colloidal and not that it is not in solution. Further, 
many substances which undoubtedly form true solutions are carried 
down by gum when the latter is added to the liquid and then pre¬ 
cipitated by addition of alcohol. The products described in these 
papers differ from those obtained by v. Pfordten in that they readily 
amalgamate with mercury and evolve no gas when treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid. 

Silver can exist in three allotropie forms, or more probably in 
three modifications of the same form, the differences between the three 
being less than their differences from normal silver. They differ in 
colour and other physical properties, and in chemical activity; they 
probably represent an active condition of silver of which the ordinary 
metal is a polymeride. The three modifications are as follows:— 

A. Soluble allotropie silver, which forms a deep-red solution, is matt 
black, blue, or green, when solid and moist, and brilliant metallic 
bluish-green when dry. 

B. Insoluble allotropie silver , derived from the preceding modifica¬ 
tion, dark reddish-brown when moist, and brilliant metallic bluish- 
green, like A, when dry. 

C. Gold-like allotropie silver, dark-bronze coloured when moist, but 
like burnished gold when dry. No soluble modification of this form 
seems to exist, but a copper-coloured variety is produced under 
certain conditions. 

All three modifications have certain properties in common. When 
dry they are very friable and are readily reduced to an impalpable 
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powder, differing markedly in this respect from normal silver. Their 
most; striking property, however, is their power of drying with their 
particles in optical contact, and if spread while moist on paper or 
glass, they form mirrors of great perfection and beauty when dry. 
If these films are treated with solutions of the haloids, ferric chloride, 
or, best of all, sodium hypochlorite, very beautiful interference 
colours are obtained. The phenomena are quite different from those 
obtained with normal silver leaf under the same conditions. Very 
dilute mineral acids and moderately dilute acetic acid immediately 
convert allotropic silver into grey normal silver without the evolution 
of any trace of gas. 

A. j Soluble allotropic silver is obtained by the action of con¬ 
centrated solutions of ferrous citrate ora mixture of ferrous sulphate 
and sodium citrate on a concentrated solution of a silver salt. If the 
solutions are not very concentrated, a deep-red liquid is formed which 
may remain transparent for some time or may gradually deposit a 
black precipitate. Concentrated solutions should be used, lie fol¬ 
lowing proportions being found to give the best results. A mixture 
of 200 c.c. of a 30 per cent, solution of ferrous sulphate and 280 c.c. 
of a 40 per cent, solution of sodium citrate was added at once to 
200 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution of silver nitrate. The liquid, which 
immediately becomes black, is vigorously agitated for several minutes, 
allowed to remain for 10 to 15 minutes, and the liquid then decanted. 
A large quantity of a lilac-coloured precipitate remains, but alters 
slowly even in contact with the mother liquor, and when it is drained 
the colour changes almost immediately to deep blue. It may be 
washed with a solution of sodium or ammonium citrate, sulphate, or 
nitrate, preferably ammonium nitrate, because, although completely 
soluble in pure water, it is quite insoluble in presence of 5 to 10 per 
cent, of these salts. A good plan is to add sufficient water to dis¬ 
solve nearly the whole of the precipitate and then sufficient am¬ 
monium nitrate to reprecitate it. The substance gradually changes 
whilst being washed and becomes less and less soluble. After wash¬ 
ing seven or eight times in the manner described, it was washed with 
alcohol of 95 per cent, to remove ammonium nitrate and then 
analysed: it contained 97*25* per cent, of silver and the filtrate from 
the silver chloride precipitate contained only ferric citrate. It 
retains water even after prolonged exposure in a dry vacuum, but 
becomes anhydrous at 100°; at low redness it gives off small quanti¬ 
ties of carbonic anhydride, but no trace of either hydrogen or oxygen. 
These determinations were made after the substance had become 
insoluble, and hence it seemed possible that while in solution it 
might be combined with citric acid. Determinations of the silver 
and citric acid in a solution of the purified substance (which was 
proved by optical examination to form a true solution) gave the ratio 
of silver to citric acid in one case as 55*63:1 and in another 193*7:1, 
results which show that the proportion of citric acid is variable and 
is always very small. Some of the pnrified precipitate was dried at 
100 °, mixed with water, and again evaporated to dryness; all the 
silver separated as grey normal silver and the liquid was quite 
neutral. If a perfectly neutral iron solution is used in the prepara- 
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tion of the substance, the liquid after reduction is either nentral or 
very faintly acid. If a solution of the purified lilac precipitate is 
mixed with a neutral solution of magnesium sulphate, the insoluble 
form, which consists of almost pure silver, is thrown down, but the 
liquid remains quite neutral. Possibly the silver is in combination 
with some neutral substance derived from citric acid, but if so, it 
must be some entirely new compound. Ballo has observed that the 
action ot* ferrous salts on tartaric acid produces a neutral substance 
of the same composition as arabin, C 6 Hi n 0 5 . The change which the 
lilac precipitate undergoes daring purification and washing is indi¬ 
cated by changes of colour, and the constitution of the lilac pre¬ 
cipitate whilst under the mother liquor is still doubtful. If the 
precipitate is spread on paper, it is blood red while moist, blue with 
metallic lustre when half dry, and matt blue when quite dry. If 
dried in lumps, the colour and lustre vary considerably. 

B. Insoluble allotropic silver is obtained from the preceding form 
by spontaneous change or by the action of certain salts. Alkaline 
sulphates, nitrates, and citrates precipitate soluble allotropic silver 
from its solutions, but it still remains soluble. Magnesium, copper, 
iron, and nickel sulphates, potassium dichromate, potassium ferrocya- 
nide, barium nitrate, and silver nitrate all precipitate it in an insoluble 
form. The soluble precipitate is blue or bluish-black; the insoluble 
form is brown and continually darkens while being washed. Am¬ 
monia dissolves the insoluble modification; sodium borate and alkaline 
sulphates reconvert it into a soluble form, different however from 
the original. With a dilute solution of sodium borate, a brown solu¬ 
tion is obtained; with sodium or potassium sulphate, a yellow-red 
solution; with ammonium sulphate, a red solution. If concentrated 
solutions of these salts are used, the change into the soluble form 
takes place, but the substance does not dissolve until the salt has 
been washed away by pure water. Sodium nitrite added to a solu¬ 
tion of the soluble form partially converts it into normal silver and 
renders it quite insoluble even in ammonia. In one case the insoluble 
variety became spontaneously soluble and formed a rose-red solution. 
In another case it separated very slowly and spontaneously from a 
solution in the form of short, black needles and thin prisms, which 
lost their crystalline form in contact with pure water but did not 
dissolve; it dried with a green, metallic lustre. It seems that pure 
water tends to produce a colloidal form, whether soluble or insoluble, 
whilst salts tend to produce a crystalline form. 

Analysis showed that the insoluble allotropic silver contained 97*96 
per cent, of the metal, the remainder being tenic citrate. It retains 
water in a vacuum but becomes anhydrous at 100°. 

When spread in the moist state over paper, it forms a green film 
with a brilliant metallic lustre. The green is a mixture of blue aud 
yellow, one or the other predominating according to the direction of 
the illumination. The yellow is polarised in the plane of incidence, 
and the blue in a direction normal to that plane. All the products 
were more or less yellow, but the proportion of blue light varied con¬ 
siderably and is less the more prolonged the washing of the pre¬ 
cipitate. If some of the substance is precipitated by means of 
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magnesium or aluminium sulphate and is spreal ou paper without 
washing, the dry film has the appearance of a highly lustrous, bright- 
blue metal. When the moist substance is spread on glass, it forms 
very perfect mirrors when dry. 

C. Gold-like allotropic silver is obtained by the reduction of silver 
tartrateby ferrous tartrate in dilute solutions, but the permanency of 
the product depends on the details of the preparation and is greater 
the more completely air and light are excluded trom the dry sub¬ 
stance. The following method gives a permanent product:—a 
mixture of 107 c.c. of a 30 per cent, solution of ferrous sulphate, 
200 c.c. of a 20 per cent, solution of sodium-potassium tartrate, 
and 800 c.c. of water is added gradually, and with constant 
stirring, to a mixture of 200 c c. of a 10 per cent, solution of silver 
nitrate, 200 c.c. of the solution of the alkaline tartrate, and 8<)0 c.c. 
of water. The precipitate is at first red, but changes to black, and 
when washed on the filter becomes bronze-coloured. If dried in 
lumps or in films on paper or glass, it has the colour and lustre of 
burnished gold. On glass it forms very perfect mirrors. It is veiy 
permanent when dry, but more liable to change while moist, and 
forms a copper-coloured variety, which however is still bright and 
permanent. While washing, it is impoitant to keep the filter full of 
water. This modification contains 97*8 to 98’75 per cent, of silver, 
the remainder being ferric tartrate. 

The specific gravities of B and 0 were determined after they had 
been loft under water in a vacuum for a long time; sp. gr. of in¬ 
soluble allotropic silver = 9 58; sp. gr. of gold-like ailotropic silver 
= 8*51. The sp. gr. of normal silver is 10*5, and that of finely divided 
precipitated silver 10*62. 

At 100°, a bluish-green film of B acquired a superficial bright- 
yellow colour, and a film of 0 under the same conditions became 
superficially bine, but these changes were confined to the surfaces. 

All three modifications are affected by light; A and B become 
brown after some hours, and the coppery modification of C becomes 
bright-yellow. A very bright bluish-green modification of B ob¬ 
tained by rapid and short washing acquired the colour of gold alter 
one day’s exposure to sunlight; samples which have been well washed 
yield a matt film on paper and become brown when exposed to light. 

The gold-like modification acquires a somewhat purer yellow 
colour when exposed to light in absence of moisture, but in presence 
of moisture 3 or 4 days exposure to sunlight changes it into white 
normal silver of great beauty. Moisture alone teuds to darken its 
colour. It is interesting to note that organic compounds of silver 
always yield grey or black, lustreless products when exposed to light. 

The modifications A and B are obtained by the reduction of silver 
citrate by ferrous citrate, and 0 by the reduction of silver tartrate by 
ferrous tartrate. No similar results are obtained by the action of 
ferrous oxalate on silver oxalate. 0. H. B. 

Action of Light on Silver Chloride. By R. Hitchcock 
(Awer. Chew,. 11, 474—480).—Finely divided precipitated silver 
chloride was allowed to settle on microscopic cover glasses, 
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carefully washed, and dried in a desiccator. In this way the 
thin glass slips are obtained covered with a very thin, semi-trans¬ 
parent layer of silver chloride. They were then weighed, placed in 
a tube through which a current of pure hydrogen was passing, and 
exposed to sunlight, the chlorine which was liberated being 
absorbed in silver nitrate solution and afterwards weighed. The 
glass slips with the silver chloride were weighed after the experi¬ 
ment. The loss of weight varied from 0*04*2 to 0*049 gram per 
gram of silver chloride; the chlorine absorbed by the silver nitrate 
was very slightly smaller in quantity than the loss in weight of the 
silver chloride. In one case the product gave up a considerable pro¬ 
portion of silver when heated with dilute nitric acid, and hence it 
would seem that decomposition had gone so far that the protective 
action of the unaltered silver chloride had to a great extent been 
eliminated. C« H. B. 

Zinc Hydrosnlphide. By V . v. Zotta (Monatsh 10, 807—812). 
—The author finds, contrary to the statement of Thomsen (Ahstr., 
1879, 206), that when equivalent quantities of zinc sulphate and 
an alkaline hydrosulphide are mixed, the precipitate obtained has not 
the formula Zn(SH) 2 , but must be regarded as having the composi¬ 
tion Zn s H 2 S 4 , = Zn(SH) 2 ,2ZnS. The production of this com¬ 
pound explains the evolution of hydrogen sulphide which takes place 
on adding an alkaline hydrosnlphide to zinc sulphate; for the com¬ 
pound ZnaHjS* may be regarded as being formed from 3 mols. of the 
hydrosnlphide by loss of 2 mols. of hydrogen sulphide. Thomsen 
further says (loc. tit.) that if zinc sulphate is treated with two equiva¬ 
lents of sodium hydrosnlphide, no precipitate is produced, but the 
resulting solution is slightly opalescent; and concludes that sodium 
hydrosnlphide behaves towards zinc sulphate in precisely the same 
way as sodium hydroxide. The author in repeating this experiment 
finds that about 20 per cent, of the sulphur present is evolved as 
hydrogen sulphide, but that long continued boiling does not cause 
the formation of a precipitate. If, however, a mixture of zinc sul¬ 
phate with four times its equivalent of sodium hydrosnlphide is 
made, the slightly opalescent solution obtained is rendered turbid on 
boiling for a few minutes, or on treatment with acids, alkalis, or 
certain salts, and the precipitate is identical with the sulphide 
ZnjHaS*, mentioned above. G. T. M. 

Crystalline Anhydrous Zinc Phosphate and Zinc Arsenate. 
By A. DE Schultes (Bull Soc. Chim. [3], 2, 300—302).—Zinc 
chlorophosphate did not separate from the solution of normal tetra- 
hydrated zinc phosphate in fused zinc chloride, hut rhombic prisms 
ot anhydrous zinc phosphate were obtained from the melt; these 
have a sp. gr. of 3*998 at 15°, and melt at a red heat. The same sub¬ 
stance is produced by heating the hydrated salt with a concentrated 
solution of zinc chloride in sealed tubes at 250°. 

On evaporating to dryness arsenic acid solution containing excess 
of zinc chloride, and subsequently fusing the product, prismatic 
crystals of anhydrous zinc arsenate were obtained having a sp. gr. of 
4*913 at 15°. 
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Hence, zinc differs from magnesium and cadmium in not forming 
chlorophosphates and chlorarsenates (compare Abstr., 1890,11). 

T. G. N. 

Egyptian Blue. By 0. Muhlhauser (Dingl. yolyt. J 272, 144). 
—This blue pigment was used by the Homans in the first few 
centuries of the Christian era. It is said to have been discovered 
by Vitruvius in Alexandria, who prepared it by intimately mixing 
finely divided sand with sodium carbonate, adding copper filings to 
the mixture, moistening with water, moulding into balls, drying, and 
heating in clay pots until the blue colour was produced. 

Fouque has recently examined this colouring matter, and finds that 
its composition is that of a double silicate of calcium and copper, 
Ca0,Cu0,4Si0 3 . It has a sp. gr. of 3'04, and crystallises in laminae 
belonging to the dimetric system. The crystals exhibit dichroism, 
showing a pale-red colour when viewed by reflected light, and a blue 
colour when the light is transmitted. The blue substance resists the 
action of most chemical agents, and this fact explains the perfect 
state of its preservation in the wall paintings executed about 1900 
years ago. According to Fouque, its preparation may be effected at a 
bright red heat from materials devoid even of traces of alkali. At a 
higher temperature the blue is decomposed into cuprous oxide, 
wollastonite and a light-green, vitreous mass ; the higher the tempe¬ 
rature, the more of the latter is formed, until eventually wollastonite 
disappears entirely. The same author finds tlic method described by 
Vitruvius applicable, but prefers the use of potassium sulphate as 
flux. 

The brightness and fastness of this pigment, the fact that it resists 
atmospheric influences and is not affected by most chemical agents y as 
well as the facility and cheapness of production, render it desirable 
that its manufacture should be again taken up. D. B. 

Nature of Steel. By Kosmann {Dingl. yolyt. 270, 190 — 192). 
The author reviews the theories of Rinman, Osmond and Werth, 
Muller, Ledebur, and Baedeker, respecting the state in which carbon 
exists in steel. Be does not agree with the assumption that carbon 
exists evenly alloyed with iron only in hardened steel, whilst in 
slowly-cooled steel it is dissolved by the iron in the form of the com¬ 
pound Fe 3 C, but considers that in rapidly-cooled steel the carbon is 
also chemically combined with the iron. D. B. 

Synthesis of Double Sulphides of the Alkali Metals and the 
Heavy Metals. By H. Brunner ( Chem. Qeutr ., 1889, ii, 554—555; 
from Arch. scL phys. nat. Geneve, 22, 68—69).—The author has suc¬ 
ceeded in preparing the double sulphides of sodium and the metals of 
the iron-group by heating the oxalate of the heavy metal with sodium 
thiosulphate. Sodium iron sulphide crystallises in beautiful, bronze- 
red prisms; chromium sodium sulphide is a reddish-brown mass; 
whilst manganese sodium , cobalt sodium , and nickel sodium sulphides 
form lustrous, yellow, crystalline masses, readily oxidised on exposure 
to the air. These double sulphides are also formed when the alkaline 
carbonates are calcined with sulphur and the oxalate of the heavy 
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metal. The chromium sodium sulphide is also obtained by heating 
the double oxalate with sulphur. J. W. L. 

Nickeloxydiamine Nitrite. ByL. Soret and F. Bobineau (Thill. 
Soc . Ghim. [3], 2, 138).—To prepare this salt, ammonia solution of 
sp. gr. 0*924 (3 kilos.) and sodium nitrite (1 kilo.) are added to 
nickel sulphate (1 kilo.) dissolved in boiling distilled water (1 litre) ; 
the mixture is placed aside for 4—5 days, and the resulting crop of 
crystals, after washing, is recrystaliised from a hot ammoniacal 
solution. Although the nickel salt used contained 3 per cent, of 
cobalt, tlie crystals of nickeloxydiamine nitrite produced were abso¬ 
lutely pare. T. Gk N. 

Double Fluorides of Antimony. By GL Stein (Ghem. Zeit., 13, 
357). — By evaporating solutions of antimonious fluoride with 
lithium chloride or fluoride, the respective double salts SbF 3 ,LiCl 
or SbF^LiF are obtained ; they crystallise in hexagonal tables ; both 
are readily soluble in water without decomposition, the former being 
the more soluble; the solutions have a slightly acid reaction. Am¬ 
monia precipitates fiocculent, gelatinous antimonious oxide from those 
solutions; whereas the known double fluorides of antimony yield 
heavy precipitates. 

In mordanting experiments with tannin-aniline colours, 100 grams 
of potassium antimony tartrate, or 60 grams of lithium antimony 
fluoride, or 65 grams of lithium antimony chloride were employed, 
and the results obtained as regards the parity and beauty of colour 
were of equal value. 

Antimony fluoride does not form any useful double salts with 
potassium, sodium, or ammonium thiocyanate; in fact, the thio¬ 
cyanate decomposes, and especially with ammonium thiocyanate the 
solution of the double salt, when strongly evaporated, gives a pre¬ 
cipitate of antimony sulphide. JD. A. L. 

Antimonates. By F. Ebel (Ber, 22, 3044—3045).—Tho 
author has prepared the following compounds by adding excess of 
a concentrated solution of the metallic salt to a boiling aqueous 
solution of sodium antimonate (Na H^bjO* 7H 2 0):—Barium 
antimonate, BaSb.O e -f 5H.0; Beryllium antimonate, BoHb,Oo + 
HH 2 0; silver antimonate, Ag 2 Sb 2 0 6 + 3H 2 0; copper antimointi, 
OuSbiOa 4- 5 H/) 5 cadmium antimonate, CdSb 2 0 6 -f- CH 2 0; lend 
antimonate, PbSb 2 Oe + 5H 2 0; zinc antimonate, ZnSb 2 O b *+■ 5 H.i >; 
manganese antimonate, MnSb 2 0 6 -f- 5H 2 0; amorphous cobalt an i- 
monate, CoSb 2 0 6 + GH 2 0; the crystalline salt, CoSb 3 0 6 + 12H 2 0; 
amorphous nickel antimonate, NiSb 2 O fi -f- 6H 3 0; the crystalline salt, 
NiSb 2 0 6 4- 12H 4 0; the ferric salt, Fe 2 0 3 ,Sb 2 0 5 -f 7H 2 0; and the 
aluminium salt, A] 2 0a,Sb 2 0 5 + 9H s O. F. S. K. 

Behaviour of Bismuth with Sulphur and Selenium. By P. 
A. v. ScHDRPfcNBERG (Ch&m. Gentr 1889, ii, 643—644; from Mitt. 
2*haim. In st Erlangen , 2 Heft, 1—12).— The author has not succeeded 
in preparing a higher sulphide of bismuth than the trisulphide, 
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although an oxysulphide, Bi^0 3 S, is formed when bismuth pent- 
oxide, suspended in boiling benzene, is treated with dry hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Attempts to prepare double sulphides, similar to those described by 
Schneider {Ann. Pltys. Chem., 91, 404), but with a larger proportion 
of sulphur, by heating the pcntoxide with concentrated potassium 
hydrosulphide solution in a sealed tube, only resulted in the formation 
of the lower oxide. If, however, the pentoxide is fused with potassium 
polysulphide, the componnd Bi S*.K 3 S remains as a crystalline mass. 

With selenium, the double salt Bi 2 Se 35 K>Se maybe prepared in like 
manner. J. W. L. 

Platinum TetrafiLuoride. By H. Moissan {Comp, rend., 109, 
807—809).—Fluorine, tree from hydrogen fluoride, does not attack pla¬ 
tinum below 100°, and combination does not take place readily below 
*00—600°. In presence of hydrogen fluoride, the reaction takes place 
far more easily, even in the case of liquid hydrogen fluoride saturated 
with fluorine. Platinum tetrafluoride is obtained by heating a bundle of 
platinum wire to dull redness in a thick platinum tube or a fluor-spar 
tube through which a current of fluorine is passed. As soon as 
combination is complete, the product is transferred to a perfectly dry 
tube. It forms a deep-red, fused mass or chamois-yellow crystals 
resembling anhydrons platinum tetrachloride, is extremely hygro¬ 
scopic, and cannot be kept for a long time even in a well-corki d and 
carefully-dried tube. When thrown into a small quantity of water, a 
tawny coloration is first produced, then heat is rapidly developed, and 
decomposition takes place with formation of hydrogen fluoride and 
hydrated platinum dioxide. Very dilute solutions are more stable, 
but the same change takes place immediately if the liquid is heated. 
This reaction explains Fremy’s failure to obtain platinum tetra- 
flnoride by the action of hydrofluoric acid on hydrated platinum 
dioxide. 

When platinum fluoride is heated, it yields fluorine and metallic 
platinum, the latter being left in a crystalline form, a result which 
supports Daubree’s views on the mineralising effect of fluorine. 

0 H. B. 
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Composition of Roumanian Rock-salt. By Istrati {Bull. 8oe . 
Chim. [3], 2, 4—8).—This mineral, which is mined in the Carpa- 
thiaus, contains 98—99*8 per cent, of sodium chloride. Some varieties 
have a definite odour of petroleum, which in some cases is contained 
in the mineral to such an extent that explosions have occurred. The 
variety known as 84 puturosa” contains as much as 117 c.c of gases 
per kilo.; the gas obtained from Dolftaua salt yielded on analysis 
25 per cent of unsatm*ated hydrocarbons and 19*6 per cent, of oxygen, 
but no carbonic anhydride. T. G. if. 

VOL, LVin. q 
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Kobellite from Colorado. By H. F. Keller (Zeit. Kn/st. Min., 
17, 67—72).—This mineral, from the Silver Bell mine, Ouray, is 
fine-grained, somewhat fibrous, and exhibits no crystalline form. 
It has a sp. gr. of 6*334. The analyses lead to the formula 
2(PbAg 2 Cu i )S,(SbBi) 2 S 1 . This does not agree with Rammelsberg’s 
formula, PbJ3iSbS 6 . The mean of four analyses was as follows :— 

S. Bi. Sb. Pb. Ag. Cu. Fe. Zn. Gangue. Total. 

18*39 28*40 7-55 36*16 3*31 2*59 1*50 0*39 0*45 98*74 

B. H. B. 

Aurichalcite. By A. Belar (Z^it. Kryst. Min., 17, 113—127).— 
In the aurichalcite of Temperino, Delesse detected the presence of 
calcium. Other chemists regard this as merely a mechanical im¬ 
purity in the material analysed, and believe that aurichalcite is 
nothing more than a compound of copper and zinc hydrated carbon¬ 
ates. Analyses were made of aurichalcite (1 and 2) from Moravicza, 
(3) from Campiglia, and (41 from Sardina, with the following re¬ 
sults :— 



CuO. 

ZnO. 

Fe a 0 2 . 

h 3 o. co 3 . 

1 • • . ■ 

.. 20-39 

54-70 

— 

13-53 11-38 

2 .... 

.. 21-43 

53-57 

- 

26-78 

3 .... 

... 20-20 

55-51 

— 

20-50 

4 .... 

.. 15-58 

58-72 
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22-97 


All four analyses lead to the formula CuC0 3 ■+• 3Zn(HO) 2 . 

In conclusion, the author gives the results of experiments made 
with the view of preparing aurichalcite artificially. He finds that the 
statement of Delesse, that aurichalcite re-crystallisos ont from solu¬ 
tions of the mineral in ammonium carbonate, is not correct. 

B. h. b. 

Messelite, a New Mineral. By W. Mttthmann (Zeit. Kryst. 
Min., 17, 93—94).—This mineral forms radiated masses of brown or 
colourless tablets in a bituminous shale embedded in the lignite of 
the Messel mine in Hesse-Darmstadt. The crystals wore found 
optically to be triclinic. Analysis gave the following results:— 

P >0 5 . CaO. FeO. MgO. MnO. IlgO. Insol. Total. 

37*72 31*11 15*63 1*45 trace 12*15 1*40 99*46 

These results corre h pond with the formula (CaFeMir)XPOj)* + 
24H a O. Messelite differs from frirfieldite by the absence ot man¬ 
ganese and by the different proportion of water. B. H. B. 

Mazapilite, Anhydrite, Eleonorite, &c., from North America. 
By Gr. A. Konig (Zeit. Kryst . Min., 17, 84—92).—1. Maaapilite is 
the name given by the author to an extremely rare mineral from the 
Jesus Maria Mine, Mazapil, Mexico. The crystals belong to the 
rhombic system, the axial ratio being a : b : c = 0*8616 :1: 9*9909. 
Analysis gave— 
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AbiOj. Sbj0 5 . P^Oj* FcjO^. CaO. HiO. Total. Sp. gr. 

43*60 0*25 0*14 30*53 14*82 9*83 99*17 3*582 

Formula: Ca s Fe 2 (As 04 ) 4 ( 0 Fe' 0 H ) 2 4- 5H 2 0. 

2. Anhydrite . —This minei al was found at the Darby tunnel, seven 
miles from Philadelphia, in the unusual form of crusts consisting of 
parallel prisms on the plagioclase and angite of a diabase. The sili¬ 
cates of the rock exhibited no trace of decomposition. 

3. JSleononte from Arkansas. — A. strongly dichroic crystal in a 
geode of dufrenite, from Sevier Co., Arkansas, was identified by the 
author as Streng’s eleonorite. As all the water was driven off at *280°, 
Streng’s formula, Fe B P lt 0 1 g + 8H 2 0, is preferable to that of Groth, 
Fe 2 (0HMP0 4 ) 2 + ‘4HA 

4. Minerals from Franklin, New Jersey. —At this well-known 
locality the following minerals have recently been met with:— 
Cliloanthitc, arsenic-nickel, fluorspar, apatite, and hydrated nickel 
silicate; the latter on analysis gave— 

Si0 2 . NiO. CaO. MgO. ZnO. FeO. H\0. As»0 5 . Total. 

31*02 38*22 0 70 0*42 4*00 2*25 16*58 4*77 97*96 

B. H. B. 

Pseudobrookite, from Havredal, Norway. By A. Cederstrom 
(Zeit . KrystMin 17, 133—136).—This mineral was first analysed by 
Koch and Lattermann. Owing to want of material, the analysis 
could not be made with accuracy. The discovery of large crystals at 
Havredal has enabled the author to make au analysis of carefully 
selected material, the results being as follows :— 


Ignition.. • 

Author. 

Koch. 

0*69 

Lattermann. 

Calculated. 

Fe,0,. 

56-42 

42-29 

48-64 

56-54 

TiOi. 

44*26 

52-74 

46-79 

43-46 

MgO. 

— 

4 28 

4-53 

— 

Total .... 

100*68 

100-00 

99-96 

100-00 


The last column gives the percentage composition calculated from 
the formula Fe 4 (TiO A )a. B. H. B. 

Chemical-mineralogical Theories. By Y. Goldschmidt (Zeit 
Kryd. Mm., 17, 25— 06 ).—This memoir is divided into three sec¬ 
tions: ( 1 ) on the varieties of isomorphism, ( 2 ) on symbols and 
formulae, and (3) on the formulae of the silicates. The two first sec¬ 
tions serve as an introduction to the views propounded in the third. 
By the introduction of letters, the author endeavours to simplify the 
formulae of silicates. Thus he employs the symbols— 

E for R' 4 0 2 or R" 2 0 2 , representing Si0 2 , 

A for R/ 2 R V 1 6 04 , representing Si 2 0*, 

R 2 for R^aOe, representing fcJisOe, 

Si for SiOa, 

Si 2 for Si 2 0 4 , &c,, 
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so that, for example, would be the abbreviated formula for 

albite. Further, he employs symbols for the silicate molecules of 
more frequent occurrence; thus the hornblende molecule is H = 

ASi = 1 Ofi, and the nepheline molecule N = ASi 2 . 

B. H. B. 

Artificial Preparation of Wollastonite, By E. Hctssak (Zeit. 
Kryst. Min., 17, 101).—In these experiments, a glass composed of 
3(3SraoO,SiOo) + 2(OaO,B 2 Oj) was melted, and, on cooling, was found 
to be free from babbles, crystals, and crystallites. Mixed with 
CaSiOs (1 mol.), the mass on cooling was found to be full of bubbles 
and fissures, and on the sides of the crucible there were a few im¬ 
perfect, columnar, colourless, minute crystals. When more CaSiO* 
(2 mols.) was added, the colourless columns increased in number, and 
formed into a radiated globule. The mixture of the glass and 3 mols. of 
CaSi0 3 on cooling became completely crystalline. A number of hex¬ 
agonal tablets were present, but the minute columns still predominated. 
The tablets belong to the hexagonal, optically positive calcium sili¬ 
cate, whilst the columns are crystals of wollastonite extended in the 
direction of the axis of symmetry. B. H. B. 

Leueitophyre from Persia. By Y. Steinecke (Zeit Kryst Min., 
17, 110—11L; from Zeit. Katurwiss., 60, 4).—At Koschkserni 
Maraud, in a magma of orthoclase, plagioolase, nepheline, augifr, 
leucite, and magnetite, there are found crystals of leucite, augite, 
olivine, sanidine, and nepheline. The leucite gave on analysis— 

Si0 2 . CaO. MgO. MnO. A1 2 0 3 . FejOj. K>0. 3Sa 2 0. Ignition. 

54*54 0*99 0*25 trace 22*14 1*74 19*83 0*71 1*33 

An analysis of the augite is also given. B. H. B. 

Nosean-bearing Ejections from the Laacher See. By L.' L. 
Hubbard^ (Zeit. Kryst. Min., 17, 208 ; from TsckermaWs min. Mitth 
6, 656—399).—In the ejections found at the Laacher See, noscau is 
principally confined to geodes, and in its formation in a truehvtic 
rock, sanidine has, in many cases, been produced. The latter occurs 
in T&diated masses, and gave on analysis the following results:— 

Si0 2 . A1A, le 2 0 3 . CaO. MgO. N^O. K a O. Total. Sp.gr. 

65*3G 21*19 0 45 0*56 trace 67 7 5*72 lu0*05 2*556 

B. H. B. 

WUuite. By E. Prendel (Zeit Krys . Min., 17, 94—97).—Tho 
author has made an exhaustive investigation of the physical pro¬ 
perties of the idocrase of Wilui, and proves that this so-called wiluite 
differs considerably from idocrase proper. B. H. B. 

Two Analyses of Mica. By A. Becker (Zeit Kryst Min. 17 
1^6 132). Ihe author has analysed (1) biotite and (2) muscovite 
of remarkable purity, carefully isolated from the gneiss, 338 metres 
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below tbe surface, at a mine at Halsbriicke, near Freiberg, in Saxony. 
The analytical results were as follow :— 


Si0 2 . 

TiO,. 

ai 2 o 3 . 

Fe,O s . 

FeO. 

MnO. MgO. 

KgO. 

34-70 

4-58 

17*17 

2*11 

19*05 

0-50 9-52 

8*91 

4G-74 

1*52 

32-56 

1-55 

0-92 

— r is 

10-37 



Na 2 0. 

HA 

F. 

Total. 


1 ... 


1*24 

3 56 

0*20 

101*54 


2 ... 


1*02 

3 55 

— 

99*41 



The formulas of the two minerals are— 

(1) 5(KtfaH) 4 SiCh 4- 8(FeMnMg) 2 Si0 4 + 3(Al i Fe s ) i (Si0 4 ) 8 . 

(2) 2(KNaH) 2 Si0 3 + (Al>Fea) a (Si0 4 ) 3 . B. H. B. 

Chemical Composition of Vesuvian. By J. H. Vogel {Zeit. 
Kryst. Min ., 17, 215—216).—The author gives the results of analyses 
of nine specimens of vesuvian from different localities :—1. Cziklowa, 
yellowish-green crystals, sp. gr. 3*38, directly determined water 1*53 
per cent.; 2. Becco della Corbassera, Ala, yellowish-green masses, 
sp. gr. 3*386, H a O 1*11; 3. Canzocoli, near Predazzo, large, yellowish- 
brown crystals, sp. gr. 3*404, H 2 0 1*57; 4. Zermatt, dark-brown 
crystals, sp. gr. 3 488, H a O 1*05; 5. Egg, sp. gr. 3*406; 6. Haslau, 
dark-brown masses, sp. gr. 3*419; 7. Sandford, brown crystals, 
sp. gr. 3*419; 8. Eker, sp. gr. 3*328; 9. Arendal, large, dark-brown 
crystals, sp. gr. 3*38. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

SiOj. 

37-00 

37 *18 

36*29 

37-49 

36*68 

36 *96 

37 -49 

36 *90 

36-81 

'I iOj. 


0*40 

— 

1*20 

0*41 

1*35 

— 

0*89 

0*28 

3# CjOj ........ 

1*53 

2*94 

3*85 

4* (58 

2*62 

2 43 

2-79 

3*46 

3*92 

FeO. 

0*83 


1*23 


2-76 

2*17 

3*08 

1*51 

2*21 

ai 2 o 3 . 

17-51 

17*12 

16*31 

14*74 

01 

16*18 

36*03 

15*43 

16*25 

OaO . 

35*56 

34 35 

36-01 

35*43 

34-97 

33*11 

33 *84 

35 *81 

35*49 

MnO. 

trace 

trace 

— 


trace 

trace 

0*37 

trace 

0*14 

MgO... 

3*82 

3*5 6 


2 42 

3-51 

2 *67 

2*13 

3*04 

2*72 

K«0. 

0 02 

GI 

0*23 

0 66 

0*23 

0*12 

0*16 

0*18 

0 16 

K*.0 . 

0*51 

0*29 

1*30 

0-18 

1*18 

1-25 

1*83 

0*81 

0*52 

K . 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 


1*70 

1*92 

1*35 

1*36 

Ignition. 

2 61 

2*99 

3*41 

3-78 

1*15 

0*86 

1*25 

0*87 

0*9-4 

Total .... 

100*51100*81 

101*39 

100*67 

100*55 

101-10100-89 

1 

100*3ljl00 84 


B. H. B. 


Petrography of South-West Africa. By H. Wolf (Zeit. Kryst. 
Min., 17, 199—200; from Tschenuak*s min. Mitth ., 8,193—238).— 
The author gives analyses of scapolite from tbe scapolite-gneiss of 
the copper mine, and of Husab on the Tsoacbanb, to the east of Wall- 
fi-nch Bay. Analyses are also given of augite from the same rock, of 
wollttbtonite from the wollastonite-augite-gneiss of Bead, and from 
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tlu* wollastonite-diopside rock of the copper mine. Bpidote from 
Diepdal gave on Analysis the following results:— 

SiOg. ALj 0 3 . Fe 2 0 3 . MnO. CaO. Ignition. Total. Sp. gr. 

37*04 22*99 14*19 trace 24*09 21(5 100*47 3*40 

B. H. B. 

Meteorite from Phu-Hong. By S. Meueter (Goiwpt . rend., 109, 
875—878).—This meteorite fell on September 22nd, 1887, at Phn- 
Hong, in Cochin China. It has a granular and even oolitic fracture, 
which is of a violet-grey colour, and the polished surface gives Wid- 
mannstatt’s figures. Under the microscope, it is seen to consist of a 
transpaient matrix, with opaque ramifying filaments and irregular 
granules. The transparent portion consists of peri dote and magne¬ 
sium pyroxene; the needles are arranged in very numerous spheroidal 
masses or chondrites. 

The sp. gr. of the meteorite at 12° is 3*601; 35*37 per cent, is 
magnetic; 29*62 p*r cent, is soluble iu hydrochloric acid, and 35*12 
is not. attacked by the acid. The magnetic portion contains 91*22 
per cent, of iron and 9*05 per cent, of nickel, with distinct traces of 
cobalt. The composition of the soluble and insoluble non-magnetic 
portions are given in the following table:— 

Si0 2 . MgO. CaO. 2ST&.0. FeO. AI 2 0 3 . Cr 2 O s . *fn. 

Insoluble.. t>3*60 28*48 1*91 0*87 4*10 1*22 0*92 trace 

Soluble ... 40*09 45*97 — — 14*00 — — — 

The meteorite belongs to the type Umerzckite, and the author 
discusses the claims of certain other meteorites and terrestrial rocks 
to be included in the same type. 0. H. B. 

Analysis of Water from the Roxmdwood Colliery. By J. P. 
Clbeves and J. C. Platts (,/. Soc. Ghem. Ind 7, 729).—The sample 
was taken at a depth of 500 yards from the surface, and at a distance 
ofl,S00 yards from the bottom of the shaft. The temperature was 
19 , and the sp. gr. 1*0622. Analysis gave the following results 
expressed in grams per litre:— 

Si0 2 . ALOgandFejAj. BaCl 2 . MgBr 2 . MgCl* CaCl 3 . STaCl. Totals. 

0*129 0*019 0*292 0*413 5*087 22*850 67*351 90*L41 


Chlorine required... 59*38 

Chlorine found . 59*50 


The water contains a large amount of gases dissolved in it, prominent 
among them being marsh gas. ^ D B 
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Constitution of Petroleum. By J. A. Lb Bel (Bull Soc . Ghim. 
[3], 2, 305—307).—The author considered that normal paraffins might 
alone he present in petroleum, the occurrence of the secondary paraffins 
being due to isomeric change occurring dnringits manipulation. He 
found, however, after isolation of the amylenes from natural petr¬ 
oleum, and subsequent treatment with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
in the cold, that dimethylethyl chloride boiling at 86° was obtained, 
which proves the occurrence of other than normal paraffins in 
petroleum, and according to him negatives the fermentation theory 
of petroleum formation, since no fermentation is known which 
produces both classes of compounds at a time. T. G. 

Diallyl Tetrabromides. By G. Wagfer (Ber., 22, 3 0*6 —3057). 
—The author has previously stated that diallyl is probably a mixture 
of two isomerides (compare Abstr., 1880, 226), a view which, if 
correct, would explain the existence of the two teti*abromides, 
C 6 H,oBr 4 . Ciamieian and Anderlini (this vol., p. 20), in assuming 
that these two bromides are geometrically isomeric, have probably 
overlooked the author’s previous paper. F. S. K. 

Action of Hydrocyanic Acid on Calomel. By Fouquet 
(J. Pharm. [5], 20, 397—400).—The statement that corrosive 
sublimate is produced by the action of hydroc) anic acid on calomel 
is incorrect. Mercury is set free with the formation oi mercuric 
cyanide and hydrochloric acid in equivalent quantities. The reaction 
is almost always incomplete; but it may be started again by 
neutralising the free hydrochloric acid. J. T. 

Axnmoniomercnric Cyanides. By B,. Yaret (Corrupt, rend., 109, 
903—904).—Alcoholic ammonia is saturated with mercuric cyanide, 
a current of ammonia gas being passed through the liquid while 
solution is taking place. The solution is heated at 50° to 60°, again 
saturated with dry ammonia, and allowed to cool. After some time, 
it deposits transparent, prismatic needles of the compound 
HgCy 2 ,2NH<j, which become opaque and rapidly lose ammonia when 
exposed to the air. At 100°, it loses the whole of the ammonia in a 
lew hours. 

If concentrated aqueous ammonia is saturated with mercuric 
cyanide, mixed with more ammonia, and cooled, it yields long, white, 
prismatic needles of the compound HgCy 2 , 2 NH 3 ,^H s O; this readily 
loses water and ammonia ou exposure to air, although it is more 
stable than the preceding compound. At 100°, it decomposes com¬ 
pletely, and mercuric cyanide is left. 

The compound HgCy 2 ,NH 3 is obtained in small, bard, transparent 
crystals by heating aqueous ammonia with a large excess of mercuric 
cyanide in a closed vessel at 40°. It dissolves in ammonia, alters 
when exposed to air, and loses all its ammonia at 100°. The action 
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of dry ammonia on finely-powdered mercuric cyanide yields a 
yellowish-white prodnct of the composition 10 HgCy 2 ,NH 3 . 

If ordinary ammonia is saturated with mercuric cyanide, mixed with 
one-tenth its volume of ammonia solution, and cooled to 0°, it yields 
small, white crystals of the compound HgCy 2 ,NH 3 ,§H 2 0, very soluble 
in aqueous or alcoholic ammonia, very unstable when exposed to air. 
At 100°, it loses the whole of its water and ammonia. 

C. H. B. 

Interaction of Haloid Salts of Mercury and Zinc. By R. 
Yaret ( Ompt . rtntl ., 109, 809—812).—A concentrated solution of 
zinc bromide is added drop by drop to a boiling saturated solution of 
mercuric cyanide, with vigorous agitation. The greater part of the 
precipitate rcdissolves, but the liquid remains turbid. It is filtered 
and allowed to cool, when it deposits white crystals of the compound 
HgiZnBraCyi + 8H s O, which alters little, if at all, on exposure to 
air, is somewhat soluble in water, and becomes anhydrous at 100° or 
in a vacuum. When the hydrated compound is heated, it loses water, 
blackens, and decomposes into mercury, cvanogen, mercuric bromide, 
and zinc carbonate. K'itric acid converts it into zinc nitrate, mercuric 
cyanide, and mercuric bromide, hydrocyanic acid being evolved. Dry 
ammonia expels the combined water, and forms a compound, 
Hg c ZnBr 2 Cy 4 -f 2NH 3 , which loses ammonia when exposed to air, and 
is decomposed by water. 

That this compound has the constitution ZnCyo,HgCy 2 ,HgBr 2 + 
8H 2 0, and is not a compound of mercuric cyanide with zinc bromide, 
is proved by the following facts. Potassium iodide added to the 
aqueous solution produces at first a precipitate of zinc cyanide, fol¬ 
io w r ed by a precipitate of mercuric iodide; and Berthelot has shown 
that potassium iodide combines with mercuric cyanide with liberation 
of heat, but has no action on ziuc cyanide. Cupric sulphate liberates 
cyanogen, and produces a peach-blossom coloured precipitate of 
mercuric cupric bromo-cyanide. 

The addition of zinc cyanide to a boiling concentrated solution of 
mercuric bromide yields the same compound, and it is evident that 
its formation limits the action between mercuric bromide and 
cyanide and zinc cyanide and bromide, whatever may be the arrange¬ 
ment of the atoms in the initial system. C. H. B. 

Mannose. By E. Fischer and J. Hieschrbrger (fipr., 22, 
3218—3224).—The mannose employed in these experiments was 
obtained fiom vegetable ivoiy nuts by a modification of Reiss’ method 
(Abstr., 1889, 6b7), instead of by the oxidation of mannitol. Com¬ 
parative experiments made with mannose from the latter source 
showed the complete identity of the two sugars. The method of 
preparation was as follows: Sifted ivory-nut shavings (1 part) were 
digested with 6 per cent, hydrochloric acid (2 parts) on the water- 
bath for six hours, filtered hot, the residue pressed and again ex¬ 
tracted with water. The blown solution, after treatment with animal 
charcoal, was neutralised with caustic soda solution, and an excess of 
phenylhydrazine acetate added. The i esulting hydrazone was puri- 
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fied and converted into mannose by the method previously described 
(Abstr., 18S9, 481). 

Mannonic Add .—For the preparation of this acid, a solution of 
mannose (1 part) in water (5 parts) is mixed with bromine (2 parts) 
at the ordinary temperature, frequently shaken, and allowed to 
remain 24 hours after the bromine has dissolved. The latter is then 
eliminated in the usual maimer, and the resulting solution of man¬ 
nonic acid converted into the phenylhy dr azide, CujHiyl^Oe, by Fischei 
and Passmore’s method (this vol., p. 152); this forms small, colour¬ 
less, brilliant prisms which melt at 214—216° with decomposition, 
are soluble in hot water, but sparingly in cold water or alcohol. It 
may a ho be obtained directly from ivory nuts in the following manner: 
The ivory-nut shavings are heated with 6 per cent, hydrochloric acid, 
and the solution treated with animal charcoal as previously described. 
The quantity of mannose in solution is determined by precipitating a 
known quantity with phenylhydrazine, aud for every part of sugar 
found, 2 parts of biomine addel to the solution. The whole is 
frequently shaken until all the bromine has dissolved, and then 
allowed to remain. After evaporating off the free bromine, the solu¬ 
tion is nearly neutralised with lead carbonate, filtered, precipitated 
with lead acetate solution, and again filtered. The filtrate may be 
then converted into the hydrazide as before. The latter, after re¬ 
crystallisation, is decomposed by boiling baryta-water, the liberated 
pbenylhydrazme extracted with ether, and the boiling liquid exactly 
precipitated with snlphuric acid. The filtrate, on evaporation, leaves 
a syrup, which solidifies to a slightly brown, crystalline mass. This 
is extracted twice with a little alcohol, and the residual white com¬ 
pound recrystallised from this solvent. The crystals obtained form 
stellate groups of colourless needles, and have the composition 
CJExoOfc, and are therefore the lactone of mannonic acid ; this melts at 
149—153°, is readily soluble in water, but less so in alcohol. Its 
aqueous solution is dextrorotatory, [a] D = 53*81, and has a neutral 
reaction, but quickly dissolves carbonates on boiling, forming salts ot 
mannonic acid. The calcium salt, (CeHnOr^Ca + 2H 2 0, forms 
microscopic prisms. The strontium salt, with 8 rnols. H g O, crystallises 
from alcohol in small prisms. The barium salt has nob yet been 
obtained crystalline. 

Mannonic acid is oxidised by nitric acid to a bibasic acid, which 
differs from saccharic and metasaccharic acids, and seemingly also 
from isosacchaiic acid. This compound is undergoing further exami¬ 
nation. 

The authors have previously stated that mannose undergoes fer¬ 
mentation with } east, and they have been able to confirm this by a 
repetition of the experiment with larger quantities, A 5 percent, 
solution, when mixed with fresh yeast at the ordinary temperature, 
evolves carbonic anhydride in 10—15 minutes, and in 24 hours the 
reaction is complete. From the filtered solution, ethyl alcohol can be 
separated by fractional distillation, the yield seemingly being the 
same as that from dextrose. The liquid obtained by boiling ivory- 
nuts with 6 per cent, hydrochloric acid also ferments after neutra¬ 
lisation with lime, although more slowly. As from 9u0—1000 tons 
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of such shavings are obtained yearly, and these yield 33 per cent, of 
their weight of sugar, it would seem that a commercial process for 
the preparation of alcohol from this source might be successfully 
founded. 

Mannose is acted on by acetic chloride in exactly the same manner 
as dextiose. The acetochJoramannose obtained likewise forms a syrup, 
which is sparingly soluble in water, but is decomposed by long-con¬ 
tinued boiling with the latter iuto mannose and acetic and hydro¬ 
chloric acids. H. G. C. 

Sugar from the Quebracho. By C. Taneet (Gompt. rend., 109, 
008—910).—The bark of the quebracho {Aspido<perma quebracho) 
yields a sugar, quebrachite , of the composition C 7 H U 0 6 , which crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in anhydrous, rhomboidal prisms with a very sweet 
taste. It is very soluble in water, and somewhat solnble in boiling 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether. It melts at 186—187°, boils in a 
vacuum, and condenses in beautiful needles ; rotatory power [*]i> = 
— 80°; sp, gr. at 0° = 1*54. Quebrachite ferments only in contact 
with beer-yeast, and has no action on Fehling’s solution, but reduces 
ammoniaeal silver nitrate. It is not affected by boiling dilute solu¬ 
tions of acids or alkalis, and gives no precipitate with basic load 
acetate, but is precipitated by ammoniaeal lead acetate provided the 
solution is not very dilute. Mono hydrated sulphuric acid dissolves 
it readily, especially at 100°, with slight discoloration, forming que- 
IrarJiisulphuric acid , a laevogyrate acid which yields soluble, non-crys- 
tallisable barium and calcium salts. When heated with acetic anhy¬ 
dride and zinc chloride, it yields a crystalline derivative which melts 
at 89°. With nitric and sulphuric acids, it yields an unstable niti*in, 
and when heated with nitric acid it gives lhodizonie acid. 

When heated with hydriodic acid, quebrachite yields methyl iodide 
and an inosite which crystallises from alcohol in very brilliant, 
slender, efflorescent, prismatic needles, solnble in 2*3 parts of water 
at 12°, very slightly solnble in boiling alcohol, and insoluble in ether. 
It melts at 238°, is somewhat less volatile than quebrachite, and has 
a laevorotatory power of jVj D = —55°. With nitric acid it gives the 
inosite reaction. 0. H. B. 

Formation of Rafflnose. Bv F. Herles (Chew. Oentr 1889, ii, 
421-—122; from JBohm. Zeif. Zucker-Ind., 13, 455).—The author has 
subjected cane-sugar to the action of calcium hydroxide at various 
temperatures, but without being able to detect any formation of 
l’affinose, a result iu agreement with that obtained by Cech ( Ghem . 
Gentr ., 1889, i, 682). He draws the conclusion that the formation of 
rafflnose takes place in the beetroot. He also confirms the correct¬ 
ness of Herzfeld’s statement {ibid., 404), that it is formed by freezing 
the beetroot. The author finds that the preservation of the beetroot 
for too long a time favours the formation of rafflnose. J. W. L. 

Melitriose and Melibiose, By C. Scheibler and H. Mittrlmeier 
( Ber 22, 3118—3124; compare Abstr., 1889, 953).—Melitoso, 
prepared from cotton-seed meal exactly as described by Bertholofc 
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( Compt . rend., 103, -533), is not changed by boiling baryta-water, does 
not reduce Fehling’s solution, and crystallises unchanged from alco¬ 
hol. Berthelot’s statement (loc. cit.) that melitose is decomposed by 
alcobol into ratfinose and eucalyn is, therefore, incorrect, and melitose 
is identical with raffinose. 

Wheu melitriose is treated with a dilute solution of invertin at the 
ordinary temperature for two hours, it is decomposed into melibiose 
and levulose; but when it is kept for 3t> hours at 40° with a con¬ 
centrated solntion of invertin, it is decomposed into dextrose, galac¬ 
tose, and levulose; Berthelot’s eucalyn is, therefore, identical with 
melibiose. 

When melibiose is reduced with sodium-amalgam at the ordinary 
temperature, the solution being kept as neutral as possible, it is con¬ 
verted into a substance ( melibiotlte) which does not reduce Fehhng’s 
solution, but if a little of the solution is boiled for a short time with 
a few drops of sulphuric acid, it acquires powerful reducing proper¬ 
ties, galactose being one of the decomposition-products of melibio- 
tite. F. S. K. 

Molecular Weights of Maltose and of several Inulin-like 
Substances. By A. G. Ekstkand and R. Mauzelius ( Ghem. Centr ., 
1889, ii, 444; from Vetensk. Afcad. Forhandl. 1889, 157).—The mole¬ 
cular formulas given below were determined by Raoult’s method:— 
Anhydrous maltose, C 12 H 33 0n. Triticin, C^H 60 Ojo, from the root of 
Dracaena rubra , melts at 140°, and has the specific rotation [a]u 
= —36*61. Triticin, from Trificum repens, melts at 16U°, and has the 
specific rotation [a]j> = —41*07. Graruinin, C^HgoOio, from Trisetum 
alpestre , melts at 220°, and has the specific rotation [a] D = —44*47. 
Irisin, CgeHjBoOao, from Iris pteudo-acorus, melts at 160°, and has the 
specific rotation [a] D = —51*20. Phlein, from Phleum jiraiensu, 
melts at 215°, and has the specific rotation [a] D = —47*94; the 
. molecular weight could not be determined. J. W. L. 

Animal Cellulose. By R. Schutzk (Ohrm. Oenfr ., 1889, ii, 588; 
from Mitt, pharm. Inst Erlangen, 2 Heft , 280—281).—The author 
has examined the mantle of Phallusia mmnmiUaris , it being purified 
by boiling first with water, uhon repeatedly with 20 per cent, potas¬ 
sium hydroxide solution and 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid, and 
finally by digestion with hydrofluoric acid and hydrochloric acid. 

The white cellulose substance contained 43*47 per cent, of carbon 
and 6*25 per cent, of hydrogen. ^ 

Solution of cupric oxide in ammonia dissolves the substance, and 
solntion of iodine in zinc chloride or sulphuric acid stains it variously 
from red to violet. Citric and sulphuric acids form an explosive 
nitrate with it, which is somewhat soluble in ether. 

When heated with 10 per cent, sulphuric acid in a closed flask at 
100°, a substance is formed which reduces Fehling’s solution, and 
which ferments with yeast, with formation of carbonic anhydride. 

The euher extract of the mantle contained small quantities of 
cholesterin, fat and free fatty acids, oleic, valeric, and probably also 
palmitic and stearic acids. 
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The mineral matter included in the cuticle freed from fat consisted 
of: Silica 2*76, alumina 9*52, ferric oxide 15*81, phosphoric acid (com¬ 
bined with iron and aluminium) 12*72, calcium phosphate 3*91, 
calcium carbonate 49*22, and magnesium carbonate 6*03 per cent. 

J. W. L. 

Lignin. By G. Lange (Zeit. •physiol. Chtm., 14, 217—226). — The 
investigation of the lignin of beech and ash wood previously recorded 
(Abstr., 18&9,1235) has in the present research been extended to that 
of pine wood ( Finns abies , L.). The lignin was prepared from this by 
the same methods as those previously employed; it was found to con¬ 
sist of 52 to 55 per cent, of cellulose, two brown substances called 
ligmc acid; and as a result of fusing with alkali, formic, acetic, and 
traces of higher fatty acids, oxalic acid, catechol, protocatechuic acid, 
ammo .ia, and traces of higher bases were obtained. No succinic 
acid was obtained, as Erdmann stated ( Annolen , 138,1). The per¬ 
centage compositions of the lignic acids obtained from the three 
varieties of wood were as follows :— 

Lignic acid soluble in alcohol. Insoluble in alcohol. 


Beech. C, 61*475; H, 5*48 G, 59*04; H, 5*37 

Ash.. 61*61 „ 5*47 „ 58 83 „ 5*15 

Pine. „ 61*28 „ 4*95 „ 60*51 „ 5*22 


Experiments designed to ascertain the constitution of these sub¬ 
stances were unsuccessful. W. D. H. 

Gum Tragacanth. By J. Ogle (Pharm. J 1 Tram. [3], 20, 3).— 
A sample of Syrian tragacanth yielded moisture 18*92, soluble gum 
35 94, ash 2*75, and insoluble gnm 42*39 per cent. The precipitate 
produced in the aqueous solution by the addition of alcohol was found 
not to be identical w ith arabin, and no evidence of the presence of 
starch could be obtained. R. R. 

Absence of Rotatory Power in Amine Salts. By J. A. 
Lc Bll (Bull. Soc. Chhn. [3], 2, 305).—The order in which the 
substitution of radicles is effected in the NH S molecule does not in¬ 
fluence the nature of the resulting amine, from which it follows that 
either the molecule alters its configuration according to the substitu¬ 
tion. or that intramolecular migration of the substituted radicles 
occurs; if then in the former case the radicles are definitely located a 
compound of the formula Cl*NHR l R 2 G» J should exhibit rotatory 
power, since R 1 , R a , and R 3 cannot be* in the same plane. With a view 
to determine this experimentally, the author prepared metliyletliyl- 
propylamine hydrochloride, which he found to be devoid of rotatory 
power, and consequently the first hypothesis is untenable. 

T. G. K 

Propargylamine and Derivatives of Allylamine. Bv C Paal 
and G. Hermans (Bar., 22, 207$—mo).—Dibromoprimylamine 
hjfdrobromide, CJEIsBr/NH^HBr, is obtained when an ice-cold, aqueous 
solution of allylamine is slightly acidified with concentrated hydro- 
bromic acid, and then treated with bromine (1 mol.); the yield is 
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quantitative. It separates from hot water in well-defined, transparent 
crystals, melts at 164°, and is only sparingly soluble in hot alcohol and 
cold water, but readily in hot water; it is not decomposed by mode¬ 
rately concentrated sulphuric acid, even when boiled therewith for 
half an hour. The salt (C 3 H 6 BivNH 2 ),,2HBr,PtCl4 crystallises in 
orange-red plates and decomposes at 200°, but without melting. The 
salt CiHsBivNHa^B^AuCl} crystallises in dark-red needles, melts 
at 124°, and is moderately easily soluble in water. 

Bromallylamine hydrobromide melts at 175° and not at 223—224°, 
as previously stated (compare Paal, Abstr., 1889, 117). 

In preparing bromallylamine salts by the method previously de¬ 
scribed, it is better to neutralise the aqueous distillate containing 
the base with a dilute mineral acid, instead of collecting the dis¬ 
tillate in excess of acid; in this way the formation of additive- 
compounds is avoided. 

Tribromopropylamine hydrobromide, C 3 H 4 BiyNH 3 ,HBr, prepared by 
treating bromallylamine hydrobromide with bromine in well-cooled, 
aqueous solution, crystallises from water in large, colourless plates 
containing water of crystallisation; the crystals effloresce on exposure 
to the air, and melt at 210° with partial decomposition. It crystal¬ 
lises from alcoholic ether in slender needles, and is moderately easily 
soluble in hot alcohol. 

A base , CiH 5 BrJN or (C 3 H 5 Br 2 N')o, is formed when tribromopropyl¬ 
amine hydrobromide is treated with alcoholic potash; on distilling 
with steam, neutralising the distillate with hydrobromic acid, and 
concentrating the solution, the hydrobromide , C 3 H 6 Br ? N,HBr 5 is ob¬ 
tained in colourless crystals. This salt melts at 214°, does not 
combine with bromine, and is readily soluble in water, but only spar¬ 
ingly in alcohol. The salt (CjHjBr 2 N) 2l 2H.Br,PtCl 4 crystallises in 
golden scales, and decomposes at 230°, but without melting. The 
salt CaHgBr^HB^AnOli forms small, yellow, well-defined crystals. 
The free base is a yellow'ish, unstable oil; it does not give the carbyl- 
amine reaction, and it yields an oily nitrosamine which is insoluble in 
water and dilute mineral acids. 

Propargylamine , C 2 H a *lSFH>, is formed when a dibromopropyl amine 
salt is heated for hours at 100° in a sealed tube with an alcoholic 
solution of sodium ethoxide (4 mols.). The contents of the tube are 
transferred to a flask and heated on the water-bath until most of the 
alcohol has distilled, the distillate being collected in an alcoholic 
solution of oxalic acid. The acid oxalate , separates 

during the process in slender, colourless needles, which are perfectly 
pure if the above conditions are observed. It is only very sparingly 
soluble in boiling alcohol, but readily in water, from which it separates 
in large plates melting at 143°; its dilute aqueous solution gives a 
purple-red coloration with auric chloride. The yield of the oxalate 
is about 50 per cent, of the theoretical; the residue in the flask 
contains not inconsiderable quantities of a non-volatile base. All 
attempts to isolate propargylamine were unsuccessful; it seems to be 
much more readily soluble in water and concentrated alkalis than 
ammonia or methylamine. P ropargylami?i& silver is precipitated when 
a solution of silver nitrate in excess of ammonia is added to an ammo- 
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niacal solution of tlie oxalate; it is a colourless compound, darkens 
gradually on exposure to the air, and explodes when heated. The 
pirrate, prepared by precipitating an alcoholic 

solution of the base with picric acid, crystallises in large, reddish 
plates, melts at 189°, and is insoluble in ether. The hydrochloride , 
CaHrK'Ho.HCl, prepared by passing hydrogen chloride into an alco¬ 
holic solution of the base, crystallises in colonriess plates, is readily 
soluble in water and alcohol, and decomposes on exposure to light. 
The hydrobromide, CsH/NHa.HBr, crystallises in thin, colourless 
plates, besrins to soften at 130°, melts at 171°, and decomposes on 
exposure to lisrht. 

Afefhiflpropargylamwe hjdriodide , C 3 H 3 'NHMe,HI, is obtained when 
an alcoholic solution of propargylamine is treated with methyl iodide; 
it crystallises in long, colourless, Yerv hygroscopic needles, melts at 
83°, and decomposes on exposure to light. The free base is a yellowish, 
volatile oil, of ammoniacal odour. The oxalate, crys¬ 

tallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles melting at 141°. 

JSthylpropargylamine hydriudide crystallises in long needles; propyl - 
provargylnm 'me hydrohromide crystallises in plates melting at 180°. 

Isonmylpi opargylumine is formed when isoamyldibromopropylamine 
hydrobromide is treated with sodium ethoxide, as described above; 
the contents of the tube are treated with a little water to dissolve the 
sodium bromide, the solution saturated with potassium carbonate, 
the supernatant alcohol separated, dried over potash and distilled, the 
distillate being collected in an alcoholic solntion of oxalic acid. The 
oxalate , C 3 H>*XH*C^H] i ,C 2 H 0 O 4 , is thus obtained in small, colourless 
needles melting at 204°; it crystallises from water with 1 mol. H 2 0. 
The free base is liquid. The hydrohromide , 0 8 Hi 5 N,HBr, crystallises 
in nacreous plates melting at 186°. F. S. K. 

Action of Heat on Chloral-ammonia. By A. B^hal and 
Choay ( Gompt. rend., 109, 817—820).—Personne showed that when 
chloral-ammonia is heated at 100 ° it yields chloroform and formamide, 
but the decomposition is not complete. If chloral-ammonia is heated 
in a retort at 1 U 0 ° until chloroform ceases to distil over, a black 
viscous mass with a slightly alliaceous odour is left; this contains 
ammonium chloride, formamide, and some other compounds. 

If this residue is boiled with strong alcohol, the latter on cooling 
deposits crystals of the chloralimide described by Pinner and 
Fuchs, the yield being about 5 per cent, of the original chloral- 
ammonia. Chloralimide forms long, colourless, tasteless needles 
slightly soluble in water, more soluble in alcohol, very soluble in 
ether. It is decomposed by a cold aqueous solution of platinic 
chloride with formation of chloral and ammonium platinochloride. It 
is not affected by water in sealed tubes at 150°, but at 170° decom¬ 
poses completely into chloroform and formamide, which undergo 
partial decomposition and yield some ammonium chloride, carbonic 
anhydride, and hydrochloric and formic acids. Chloralimide in doses 
of 0*25 to 0*50 gram has remarkable antipyretic and analgesic pro¬ 
perties. 

If the residue in the retort, either before or after extraction with 
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alcohol, is boiled with a large quantity of water, the liquid deposits 
crystals on cooling, and if these are purified by treatment with 
animil charcoal and recrystallisatiou from alcohol, the compound 
ChChHsNaOi is obtained in long, colourless, tasteless, inodorous 
prisms, very slightly soluble even in boiling water, more soluble m 
alcohol, especially if heated, and very soluble in ether. It melts at 
216—217°, and almost immediately decomposes with evolution of 
gas. It is partially decomposed by platinic chloride, and when 
heated with excess of acetic anhydride it yields an acetyl-derivative 
of the composition C 4 Cl 3 H 4 AcN 2 0 >, which crystallises in long needles 
very soluble in acetic acid, almost insoluble m water, and only slightly 
soluble in alcohol or benzene. This deiivative is not affected by a 
neutral or acid alcoholic solution of platinic chloride; it is stable 
even at a high temperature, but does not melt without decomposing. 

The first compound, CiCLH 5 N 2 0 j, is probably didehydrotrichloro- 
dihydroxypipeiazme, formed by the condensation of 2 mols. of 
chloral-ammonia with elimination of 3 mols. of hydrogen chloride, 
but this view requires further investigation. 0. H. B. 

The Indian Grass Oils. By F. D. Dodge (Amer. Chem. J., 11, 
456—469).—These are at least five in number, namely, oils of citron- 
ella, lemon-grass, Indian or Turkish geranium, ginger-grass, and 
vetivert or cns-cus. They are deiived from various tropical grasses 
of the genus Andropogon , but there is some confusion as to the 
particular species from which the individual oils are obtained. 

Clfrunella Oil . The commercial varieties are often adulterated with 
kerosene; the pure oil is a clear, greenish-yellow liquid with a sharp 
burning taste and a strong aromatic odour. Its sp. gr. at 16° is 0*8770, 
at 26*5° 0*8750. It distils between 200° and 240°, leaving 10 per cent, 
of a thick oily residue, having a pungent odour. It gives most of the 
reactions of aldehydes, combining with hydrogen snlphites and with 
phenylhydrazine, although not with ammonia; it also reacts with 
acetic and benzoic chlorides, and gives a mirror with an ammoniacal 
silver solution. Two litres of the oil were distilled in a current of 
steam, and collected in fractious of 1100 c.c. and 400 c.c., the residue 
of 500 c.c. not being readily volatile. The first fraction (11(10 c.c.) 
was treated with a solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, the mixture 
being kept cool with ice and water. The liquid solidified to a white 
magma, and the sodium hydrogen sulphite compound was then 
pressed between flannel and washed with ether; the filtrate yielded 
350 c.c. of residual oil. The sodium hydrogen sulphite compound 
was mixed with dry sodium carbonate and distilled in a current of 
steam; about 700 o.c. of aldehyde was thus obtained. This was 
shown by analyses, and a vapour-density determination, to have the 
formula C 10 H 18 O, and is thus isomeric with borneol and geraniol. 
The author names it citron elite aldehyde, and considers it to be 
£-methy 1 -3-isob uty lallylacetald el ly de, CHaPr^OHICHMe-OHj-CHO, 
s nee this formula is most in accordance with its reactions. It unites 
with 2 atoms of bromine, and when reduced with sodium amalgam 
and acetic acid it yields dtronellyl alcohol , OmHaoO, boiling at 
225—230°; this decolorises bromine solution, and lias a pleasant 
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odour of roses. It forms compounds with phenylhydrazine, vith 
aniline and. paratoluidine, and with acetic acid, hat these products 
have not yet been isolated. It is dextrorotatory, and when oxidised, 
appears to yield fatty acids; with potassium permanganate, it yields 
a mixture of acids smelling strongly of ordinary valeric acid. When 
treated with phosphoric anhydride, some large, colourless plates 
(melting at 140°) were deposited, and two oils formed, one boiling at 
175°, which was shovm by analysis to be an impure terpene, and one 
boiling above 300°, which bad a pleasant odour leisembling the high- 
boiling fractions of citronella oil. 

The 350 c.c. filtered from the sodium hydrogen sulphite compounds 
yielded (1.) 75 c.c of a light oil, boiling at 177°, and having a pleasant, 
citrene-like odour; this was analysed, and its vapour-density deter¬ 
mined, the results indicating that it was an impure terpene; (2.) 
120 c.c. of a thicker oil, of rose-like odour, boiling at 222—224°, and 
of sp. gr. = 0*8741 at 26*5°, which appeared to be citronellyl alcohol; 
(3.) 100 c.c. boiling above 240°, dark brown, viscid, and having a 
peculiar odour. 

The residual 500 c.c. of the original oil not readily volatile in steam 
was treated with sodium hydrogen sulphite, and yielded about 10 c.c. 
of citronellic aldehyde, and a residual 475 c.c., which when distilled 
behaved like the residue from the other sulphite precipitite, but yields 
a much larger amount of high-boiling products, which oxidise readily, 
and are difficult to treat. Citronella oil therefore contains citronellic 
aldehyde and alcohol, together with a terpene and oils boiling above 
240°. The study of these oils is to be continued. C. F. B. 


Derivatives of Tetraehlorodiaeetyl and of Tetraehloracetone. 
By S. Levy, F. C. Witte and A. Curchod (Annalen, 254,83—114; 
compare Abstr., 1889,1160 and 1136).—The compound, 0 I6 H 14 C1JL0, 
prepared by boiling tetraehlorodiaeetyl (Abstr., 1889, 390) with 
excess of phenylhydrazine in alcoholic solution, combines with phenyl- 
hydrazine when warmed therewith, with evolution of ammonia; it is 
decomposed by alcoholic potash with liberation of aniline, and when 
treated with fumingnitrie acid in sulphuric acid solution,it is converted 


into a yellow compound, which is precipitated on adding water. 

TetrachlorodimetlylqntnoxaUne, C 6 H 4 <^1^ H ,^* separates in 


crystals when tetrach orodiacetyl (1 mol.) is treated with orthoplienyl- 
enediaraine (1 mol.) in hot aqueous solution. It crystallises from 
alcohol in small, colourless, nacreous plates, and from benzene in 
large, well-defined, triclinic plates, a : b : o = 0*8198 : 1: 0'9698 * 
* = 92° 4', /3 = 121° 56', 7 = 22'; it melts at 177°, and distils at a 

high temperature with partial decomposition. It is readily soluble in 
hot chloroform, alcohol, and benzene, but only sparingly in the cold 
solvents and in ether, and is insoluble in water; it dissolves in concen¬ 


trated sulphuric acid with a yellow coloration 


The compound CJL(NH-CHC1*C0-C0*CHCI 2 )2 can be obtained 
by gradually adding an aqueous solution of tetrachlorodiacet\ 1 
to an ice-cold aqueous solution of ethylenediamine, but it is best 
prepared by dissolving the two substances in 95 per cent, alcohol. 
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and waiming until the colour of the solution changes to red. It 
crystallises trom dilute alcohol in colourless, slender needles, melts at 
222—223° with decomposition, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum, and 
almost insoluble in water. 

Tnchloramidodincetyl , 0HC1/C0*C0‘C HCl'XHj, prepared by gradu¬ 
ally adding ammonia (3—4 c.c.) to a dilute alcoholic solution of tetra- 
chlorodiacetyl (2 grams) and heating the mixture to boiling, crystallises 
from benzene in colourless needles, melts at 127°, and is readily soluble 
in alcohol and ether, but only moderately in water or benzene 
and very sparingly in light petroleum. It has feeble basic properties 
and is decomposed by soda with evolution of ammonia. When treated 
with hydrochloric acid, it is converted into tjyro substances, one of 
which crystallises in large prisms melting at 157°, the other in small, 
colourless needles of low er melting point. 

Tetrach lorodiacety Idicyau h ydr in, 

OHOVC(OH) (ON)-O(OH) (CSJ-CHCl* 


is formed when tetrachlorodiacetyl is heated with excess of concen¬ 
trated hydrocyanic acid at 30—40 J for 4 to 5 hours. The product is ex¬ 
tracted with ether, and repeatedly treated with light petroleum to 
free it from the monocyanhydrin. It separates from a mixture of 
ether and light petroleum in spherical aggregates, sinters together at 
about 110°, and melts at about 135—137° with decomposition. It is 
readily soluble in water, ether, and alcohol, but only sparingly in 
carbon bisulphide, chloroform, and benzene, and insoluble in light 
petroleum. It i* decomposed when warmed with water at a tem¬ 
perature below 100°. The diacetyl- derivative, C^HyCltNiO*, prepared 
by heating the cyanhydrin with acetic chloride, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 163°, decomposes at 
a higher temperature, and is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and 
chloroform, bnt only sparingly in benzene and boiling water, and 
insoluble in light petroleum. 

The monocyanhydrin, CHCla'OCOHJfO^'OO'GHCla (see above\ 
crystallises from benzene, in which it is readily soluble, in colourless 
plates, melts at 110—111°, and decomposes at about 155°. 

0Q*0(0 H )*0HC1 

TetrachlorodimethyUartarimide^ ^■^^qO’OCOHJ-CHCI 3 ’ “ 

tained, together with a small quantity of a yellowish acid, when the 
dieyanhydrin (2 grams) is heated at 110° for two hour* with 35 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid (15 c.c.). It separates from, a mixture of 
benzene and ether in dendritic crusts, melts at 239—240°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and hot water, but almost insolul le 
in chloroform, benzene, and light petroleum. The triacrtyl -derivath e, 
CisHuCliNO?, crystallises from dilute alcohol in small, colourless 
prisms or needles, melts at 176—177° with decomposition, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in hot, and 
insoluble in cold water. 

TetraMorodim ethyltartaram ide, 

OHCl a *0(OH)(OON'H > 5)*0(OH)(CONH i )‘OHCl2, 
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is formed when concentrated snlphuric acid is gradually added to a 
concentrated glacial acetic acid solution of tlie dicyanbydrin, and the 
mixture warmed gently until the crystals which separate from the 
solution have redisbolved. It crystallises from boiling chloroform in 
slender, colourless needles, melts at 183°, and is readily soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, but only very sparingly in boiling chloro¬ 
form, and insoluble in light peti oleum. It is converted into theimide 
by 35 per cent, hj drochloric acid at 110°, or when warmed with 
sulphuric acid in glacial acetic acid solution. 

Tetrachlorhydroxyisobutyramide (m p. 156°) is best prepared from 
tetrachloracetonecyanhydrin (Absfr., 1889, 1136), by dissolving the 
latter in glacial acetic acid, adding concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
heating to boiling for a few minutes. It crystallises from ether in 
four-sided pyramids, is readily soluble in alcohol and moderately 
easily in benzene, but only sparingly in chloroform and insoluble in 
light petroleum. 

The compound CiH^ClJTOo, probabl}- the amide of trichloropropyl- 
enetxidecaiboxylic acid, is obtained -when the preceding compound is 
treated with sodium carbonate in the cold. It crystallises in needles, 
melts at 127°, and is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, and 
benzene, moderately easily in carbon bisulphide, and sparingly in 
light petroleum. 

TetracJilorhydroxyisobittyric acid, OH'CfCHClJ/COOH, prepared 
by heating the amide at 110—120° with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 
1*16, crystallises from light petroleum in needles, melts at 69—71°, 
and is readily soluble in water, ether, alcohol, chloroform, and benzene, 
but only sparingly in carbon bisulphide and light petroleum. The 
potassium salt, CJ3 3 CI 4 0,K, crystallises from water in transparent 
prisms, and is very readily soluble in water, hut only sparingly in 
alcohol; it is decomposed by hot water. F. S. K. 

Preparation of Acetic Chloride and Chloraeetic Acid. By 
V. AcuER and A. B£h4L (Bull. Soc. Chim . [3], 2, 144—145).—To pie- 
pare acetic chloride, sulphur (1 mol.) or sulphur dichloride (1 mol.) 
is placed in a flash with glacial acetic acid (2 mols.), and chlorine is 
passed into the mixture cooled by ice and salt, until no further 
absorption occurs; after distillation of tbe resulting product at (i()‘, 
and agitation of the distillate with mercury or powdered copper to 
remove a sulphur compound, subsequent fractionation yields a 
pure product; 600 grams of acetic acid gave 500 grama of acetic 
chloride. 

Chloraeetic acid is obtained under conditions similar to those above, 
except that the mixture of sulphur and acetic acid is to be boiled ; 
chloiacetic acid is obtained in a very pure condition, only traces of 
acetic chloride and of acetic anhydride being produced; 800 grams of 
acetic acid yielded, after 12 hours’ chlorination, 1000 grams of the 
monochlorinated derivative. T. G. N. 

Action of Triethylamine on Ethyl a-Bromobutyrate, and 
Ethyl * Bromopropionate. By M. E. Duvillieu {Bull. Soc Glum. 
[3], 2, 139—142; compare Abstr., 1888, 249).—The action of tri- 
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eihvlamine (3 mols,) on ethyl *-bromobutyrate (1 mol.) at 100° 
yielded a considerable amount of a-hy droxvbutyric acid, and this was 
accompanied bv a smpll qnantity of butyric and crotonic acids, 
whilst traces of tetrethylammonium hydroxide were produced. 

The substitution of ethyl a-bromopropionate for ethyl a-bromo- 
butyrate determines the production of much lactic acid and of small 
quantities of tetrethylammonium hydroxide, and of betaine (1 per 
cent.), in which latter respect the bromo-derivative differs from the 
corresponding chloro-compound, from which, under similar conditions, 
Briihl could not obtain betaine (this Journal, 1876, i, 699). 

T. Gr. 1ST. 

Preparation of Alkyl Salts of p-Ket onie Acids. Bv J. 
Hwionet (Bull. Sor. Chim. [3], 2, 334—$J7; compare Abstr., 1888, 
235).—The product of the action on a normal acid chloride (1 mol.) 
of sublimed ferric chloride (2 mols.) is poured into cold absolute 
alcohol, and when the reaction is completed the upper layer of liquid, 
which contains the salt of the /3-ketonic acid, is dried and frac¬ 
tionated. 

Propionic chloride yields by this process ethyl a-propiopropionate, 
a colonrless liquid of sp. gr. 0*9987 at 0°, boiling at 196—197°. 

Butyric chloride and heptoic chloride, when similarly treated, yield 
respectively ethyl x-buty rob i tty rate, boiling at 217—219°, and ethyl 
a-heptoheptoate , boiling at 290—292°. 

As ethyl *-butyrobufcyrate, when treated by Ceresole’s method, 
yields butyrobutyric acid, whose barium salt decomposes on warming 
into a carbonate and butyrone, it is to be regarded as a jS-ketonate. 

Isobutyric acid yielded, by the author’s method, valerone and ethyl 
vabrovalerate , boiling at 232—234°, and of sp. gr. 0*9492 at 0°. 

From a mixture of propionic and butyric chlorides the author ob¬ 
tained, by this method, ethyl propyl ketone, boiling at 122°, and ethyl 
a-propinbutyrate, boiling at 207—209°, and of sp. gr. 0*9884 at 0°. 

The theory of the reactions is discussed. T. G. N. 

Ethylenelactie Acid from Flesh Extract. By E. Klimenko 
(Ber., 22, 31R2—3183).—The author corrects the statement of Sieg¬ 
fried ( Ber., 22, 2711) that he (Klimenko) was unable to isolate an 
amorphous zinc salt from lactic acid obtained from flesh extract. 

F, S. K. 

Alkyl Hydrogen Oxalates, Dichloroglycollates, and Ohlor- 
oxalates : Tetralkyl Oxalates. By R. AnschUtz (Anwdmu 254, 
1—42; compare Abstr., 1886, 785 and 1011).—The alkyl hydrogen 
oxalates gradually undergo spontaneous decomposition into the neutral 
silt and oxalic acid; they decompose potassium acetate in alcoholic 
solution, forming alkyl potassium oxalates. 

Methyl pltenyloxamate , !N’HPh*COCOOM’e, prepared by heating 
methyl oxalate with aniline, crystallises from alcohol, in which it is 
readily soluble, in large, yellowish plates, and from light petroleum 
in small, colourless needles, melting at 114°. The corresponding 
propyl salt, NHPh*CO*GOOPr, crystallises from alcohol in colouilesb 

r 2 , 
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needles, melts at 92°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, but only 
sparingly in light petroleum. The isopropyl salt crystallises from 
light petroleum in long, white, silky needles and melts at 52°. The 
isulvfyl salt forms small, colourless plates, melts at 85°. and is readily 
soluble in alcohol. The amyl salt crystallises from light petroleum 
in needles, and melts at 50°. 

Dimethyl dichlornglycollate, OMe*CCl a *COOMe, prepared by beating 
methyl oxalate with phosphoric chloride for 12 to 18 hours at 
130—135°, and fractionating the crude product under reduced pres¬ 
sure, is a colourless liquid boiling at 179—181° (at 72°, about 
12 mm.). 

Dnsobutyl dichloroglycollate , C 4 H 7 , 0 , CC1/C0 00 ^ 117 , is a colourless 
liquid boiling at 128° 4hout 14 mm.). 

The alkyl chloroxalates can be obtained by distilling the dialkyl 
d chloroglycollates under the ordinary pressure. 

Methyl chhroxalate, COCl-COMe, is best prepared by heating di¬ 
methyl dichloroglycollate at 200—215° for 40 hours; it is a colourless 
liquid boiling at 118—120°. 

The corresponding ethyl salt, COCl*COEt, boils at 135—13G° (at 
30°, about 10 mm.), the normal propyl salt at 153—154° (at 50°, 
about 12 mm.), the isobvtyl salt at 163—165° (at 52°, about 10 mm.), 
and the amyl salt at 183—185° (at 68°, about 10 mm ). 

Tetralkyl-derivatives of oxalic acid can be obtained by treating the 
dialkyl dichloroglycollates with sodium compounds of alcohols in 
alcoholic ethereal solution. 

Tetraviethyl oxalate , C(OMe)yCOOMe, is a colourless liquid boiling at 
75—76° (about 12 mm.). The corresponding ethyl salt, 0 (OEt)vCOOEt, 
boils at 98* (about 12 mm.), the normal propyl salt at 256—257° (at 
129—180°, about 12 mm.), the isobutyl salt at 146° (about 10 mm.), 
and the amyl salt at 190° (about 10 mm,). 

Dimethyl diethyl oxalate , OMe*C(OEt) 2 *COOMe, is formed when 
dimethyl dichloroglycollate is treated with sodium ethoxide in 
ethereal solution; it boils at 90—92° (about 13 mm.). If the reaction 
is carried out in alcoholic ethereal solution, a liquid boiling at 
94 5—96 5° (about 12 mm.), probably methyl triethyl oxalate, is 
obtained. 

When dimethyl dichloroglycollate is heated with oxalic acid at 
about 50°, carbonic oxide, carbonic anhydride, and hydrogen chloride 
are evolved, and the residue consists of methyl oxalate; other di¬ 
alkyl dichloroglycollates could probably be converted into the corre¬ 
sponding alkyl oxalate in like manner. 

When tetiamethyl oxalate is treated with phosphoric chloride, it 
is converted into methyl oxalate with evolution of methyl chloride j 
tetrethyl oxalate yields ethyl oxalate under the same conditions. 

E S El 

Constitution of Succinic Chloride. Bv W. 0. Emery (Ber., 22, 
3184—*3186). — Methyl succinate, prepared by treating succinic 
chloride with sodium methoxide in ethereal solution, is identical with 
the compound oltained by heating silver succinate with methyl iodide 
at 100° j it melts at 19° and boils at 8u° (10—11 mm.). 


E. S. K. 
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Substituted Succinic Acids. By C. A. BiscHon (Ber , 22. 
3179—3180).—The author has hydrolysed a number of ethereal silt<* 
of alkyl- and benzyl-isobutenyltricarboxylic acids; two isomeric acids 
were obtained in every case. A large number of ethereal salts of 
other unsaturated tricarboxylic acids will be examined in this direc¬ 
tion. F. S. K. 

Synthesis of Aconitic Acid from Acetylenedicarboxylic 
Acid. By J. M. Lovin' (Ber., 22, 3053—3056).—When dibromo- 
succinic acid is boiled for a long time with a slight excess of 
alcoholic potash, it is converted into oxalic and aconitic acids. 

Acetylenedicarboxylic acid, under the same conditions, gives the 
same products, so that the bromosuccinic acid is first converted into 
acetylenedicarboxylic acid; the yield of aconitic acid is 30 per cent, 
or more of the acetylenedicarboxylic acid employed. F. S. 3L 

Oxidation of Ketones by Potassium Permanganate in 
Alkaline Solution: By G. GliIcksmann (Momtsh., 10, 770—782).— 
Potassium permanganate has no action on pinacoline in cold or warm 
neutral solution; but when the ketone (20 parts), suspended in 
water, is gradually treated with a mixture of potassium permanganate 
(63 parts) and sodium hydroxide (20 parts), dissolved in water 
(2 litres), oxidation takes place, the products being the until now 
nnknown trimethylpyruvic acid, C s Hi 0 O 33 and a little trimethyl- 
acetic acid. The new acid crystallises in colourless, irregular-pointed 
prisms, having a peculiar acid odour, is sparingly soluble in cold, 
hub readily soluble in hot water and in ether, is fairly soluble in 
benzene, carbon bisulphide, chloroform, and carbon tetrachloride, is 
volatile in a current of steam, melts at 90—91% and has the constitu¬ 
tion OMej-CO-COOH. 

With phenylhydrazine, trimethylpyruvic acid forms a compound 
CisHiJNTiOi, which crystallises from dilute alcohol in long, pale- 
yellow needles, and melts at 157—158° with evolution of carbonic 
anhydride and formation of aniline. On heating with a 20 per 
cent, solution of hydrochloric acid, trimethylpyruvic acid is not 
regenerated, hut an aldehyde, probably that of trimetbylacetie 
acid, is the product. The calcium salt of trimethylpyruvic acid, 
(CcHqOj^Ca + 3H 2 0, is very soluble in water; the sodium salt is 
anhydrous, and crystallises in long, colourless, rhombic plates; the 
silver salt, which is also anhydrous, in gleaming scales. 

Trimethylpyruvic acid is converted into trimetbylacetie acid 
when oxidised with silver oxide or with potassium dichromate and 
sulphuric acid. On reduction with eight times its weight of 4 per 
cent, sodium amalgam it is converted into trimethyletlujUdenelactir 
'tiJ, CMe/CH(OH)*COOH, in nearly theoretical quantity. This acid 
forms colourless, probably monosymmetric crystals (a : b : c = 
1*45 : 1 :1'10, approx.), melts at 87—88°, is readily soluble in water 
and. in ether, and gives copper, silver, and zinc salts, which are not 
very characteristic. 

The oxidation of pinacoline to trimethylpyruvic acid is not in 
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accordance witli Popow’s rule for the oxidation of ketones, and the 
author, to explain the reaction, supposes that in the operation ail 
intermediate condensation-product, CMej’CO'CHICMe'CMej, is formed 
■with elimination of 1 mol. of water, and that this condensation-pro¬ 
duct, on oxidation with 3 atoms of oxygen, is converted into tri- 
methylpymvic acid and pinacoline, the latter again undergoing 
the condensation and oxidation processes. The author has also 
succeeded, in obtaining pyruvic acid by the oxidation of acetone with 
permanganate in alkaline solution, and suggests that the formation, of 
trimetbylpyruvic acid from pinacoline may perhaps be a typical 
reaction. Cr* T. M. 

Isomeride of Tricarballylie Acid. By E. Guinochet ( Compt . 
rend., 109 , 906—908).—The action of sodium amalgam on the tri- 
bromotncarballylic acid formed by the action of bromine on acouitic 
acid yields an isomeride of tricarballylie acid. It crystallises in con¬ 
fused, almost opaque, maeled prisms, and melts at 181°; carballylic 
acid melts at 158°, and crystallises in large, perfectly transparent 
prisms. It is cmly slightly soluble in water, whilst carballylic acid is 
very soluble. Its barium salt is crystallisable, anhydrous, and some¬ 
what soluble in water; the calcium bait crystallises, with 12 mols. 
H>0, in long, hard, transparent, efflorescent prisms. C. H. B. 

FuctisoL By K. Bikler and B Tollens (Ber , 22 , 3062—3063). 
—A claim for priority. (Compare Maquenne, this vol., p. 33.) 

Constitution of the Aromatic Nucleus. By S. A. Sworn 
( Phil . Mag . [5], 28 , 402—415, and 443—451).—Arguments are 
brought forward in favour of Thomsen’s octahedral formula for 
benzene (Abstr., 1887, 362), these being chiefly based on the evidence 
of direct linkage between symmetrically disposed carbon-atoms 
(para-linkage). In some cases arguments derived from the study 
ot pyridine-derivatives are applied by analogy to the derivatives of 
benzene, the author considering that this is justified by the result of 
recent researches. It is first shown that the central nucleus of anthra¬ 
cene is truly aromatic, and that in this nucleus the carbon-atoms are 
directly linked to one another. The abnormally low molecular 
volume and absorption of ultra-violet rays by anthracene, the oxida¬ 
tion of anthracene to a substance of the quinone type, and the oxidation 
of acridine to a quinoline-derivative, are all advanced in favour o1 the 
above views. The diketonic nature of quinone and its behaviour 
on reduction are best explained on the assumption of a para-linkage, 
the author being of opinion that when a para-linkage is broken the 
nucleus opens out into a hexagonal ring, and the remaining para- 
linkages are severed with the formation of olefinic bonds, this view 
being supported by Baeyer’s work on the additive compounds of tere- 
phthalic acid. The formulae of Meyer and Ladenburg represent 
benzene as containing para-linkages, but the optically active conino 
would have no asj mmetric carbon-atom in the symbol derived from 
these formulae, a requirement which is, however, satisfied by that of 
Thomsen. In the same way, symbols for naphthalene and fluorene 
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cannot be satisfactorily derived from tlie formulae of Meyer and 
Ladenburg, but can be readily deduced from the Thomsen formula. 

An objection to the Thomsen formula, which the author himself 
raises, is that were the configuration of the benzene-molecule as a 
whole octahedral, we should expect the crystals of benzene to belong 
to the regular system, whereas they are rhombic. It is considered, 
therefore, that the above formula requires still further development 
before it can be brought into accordance with ail the facts. 

H. C. 

Paracyanobenzyl Chloride and its Derivatives. By W. 
Mellinghoff (Ber. f 22 , 3207—3217).— Paracyanobenzyl chloride , 
CN'CeH^CHaCl, is obtained in a similar manner to orthocyanobenzyl 
chloride (Gabriel and Otto, Abstr., 1887, 1035), by passing chlorine 
into paracyanotoluene nearly at its boiliug point, until the weight has 
increased 30 per cent., allowing to cool, and recrystallising the 
solid portion from alcohol. It forms colourless, well-developed, 
rhombic prisms, a : b : c = 0*7495 : 1 : 0*4314, melts at 79'5°, boils 
at 263° (nncorr.), and is sparingly soluble in hot water, more easily 
in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene. 

Paracyanobenzyl cyanide , CN'-CeBU-CH^CN’, is formed when the 
above compound is treated with potassium cyanide. It crystallises 
from alcohol in needles, melts at 100°, boils above 360°, and is slightly 
soluble in bot water, more readily in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 
It is the dinitrile of homoterephthalic acid, into which it may be con¬ 
verted in the manner shown below. There are seven possible inter¬ 
mediate products, all of which have been prepared. 

Paracyanopheuylaeebannde , CJST*C 6 H 4 *CHrCONH 2 , is prepared by 
warming the dry powdered diuitrile with 38 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid (15 parts) until effervescence commences. It separates from 
dilute alcohol in crystals which melt at 190*5 (uncorr.), and is 
soluble in hot water and alcohol. In addition to this compound, pira- 
cyanophenylacetic acid and a substance of unknown constitution, 
C 17 H 11 N 3 , are also formed. 

w- Chluropamtoluaiuide, CONH/CBH^CHiCl, is obtained by allowing 
paiacyanobenzyl chloride to remain with concentrated sulphuric acid 
in the cold for 12 hours. It is a white, crystalline precipitate, 
melts at 173° (uncorr.), and is soluble in tbe common solvents. 

w-CyaHoparatoluamide, (JONH 2 ‘OoH 4 *OH 3 *0]N‘, is formed by heating 
the foiegoing compound with potassium cyanide. It crystallises from 
alcohol in small, colourless plates, melts at 182° (uncorr.), and is 
readily distinguished from the isomeric paraeyanophenylacetamide 
by its appearance, 

Paracyanoplimylacetic acid, C^CeJBVOH/COO H, is prepared by 
heating paracyanobenzyl cyanide with fuming hydrochloric acid until 
the temperature has reached 105°, and then almost neutralising with 
ammonia. It forms prismatic crystals melting at 152 c (uncorr.), and 
forms an emerald-green copper salt. 

w- Ghloroparatohiic add , COOH*C*H 4 *CH 3 Cl, is formed when a^chloro- 
paratoluamide is heated with 25 times its weight of officinal hydro¬ 
chloric acid for 1{ hours, It crystallises from aloohol in microscopic 
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needles, melts at 199° (uncorr.), and yields a light-brown precipitate 
with, solutions of copper salts. 

if- Gt/anoparatol u ic acid , COOff'CeH^CH/CN’, is formed from the 
compound just described by acting on its potassium salt with 
potassium cyanide. It melts at 201° (uncorr.), and is readily so¬ 
luble in hot water, alcohol, and ether, less so in cold water. 

Horn otereph th a la mide, C 0]ST H 2 * C 6 H 4 * CH 2 *C OltfH*.—-T o prepare this 
substance, paracyanobenzyl cyanide is dissolved in 8 parts of cold 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and allowed to remain for 12 hours; 
water is then added, and the acid neutralised with ammonia. The 
amide forms a white precipitate or nodules of crystals, and melts 
at 235° (uncorr.). It is very sparingly soluble in indifferent sol¬ 
vents, but dissolves readily in concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

Homoterephfkalamic acid , COOH’CeE 4 m CH 2 ‘CONEj, is obtained from 
w-cyanoparatoluie acid by tbe action of cold concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and may be purified by crystallisation from alcohol, in which it 
is sparingly soluble. It melts at 2(51° (uncorr.), and forms a light- 
blue copper salt. 

Homoierephtlialisoamic add , CON^CaHiCHa^COOH, is formed 
in like manner to the foregoing from paracyanophenylacetic acid. 
It melts at 229° (uncorr.), and is distinguished from its isomeride 
by greater solubility in alcohol, and by forming a malachite-green 
copper salt. 

Homoterephthalic acid, COOH'CaH^CH/COOH, is best obtained 
from the diamide by heating it for 3—4 hours with 20 parts of 25 
per cent, hydrochloric acid, and crystallising the product from dilute 
alcohol. It dissolves in 7 parts ot alcohol at 30°, and in 100 parts 
of water at 50°, but is almost insoluble in ether and benzene. It 
melts at 285—288° (uncorr.), and gives with copper salts a verdigris¬ 
like precipitate. 

The compounds described as homoterephthalic acid by Pa tern 5 
( Gazzetta , 7, 361), and as insolinic acid by Hofmann (Annalen, 97, 
177), probably consist of impure terephthafic acid. H. G. G. 

Chloranisoils. By L. Hugotnenq (Bull Soc . Chim. [3], 2, 273— 
280).—Chlorine is passed into cold anisoil (432 grams), in the dark, 
until the weight increases to 680 grams; after washing and subsequent 
steam distillation, the portion which fractionates at 230—237*5° is 
retained. This liquid resisted crystallisation, and not until it had 
been exposed to the cold of a winter’s night were acicular crystals 
obtained, which, after removal of the trichlorinated derivative by 
pressure, were recrystallised from alcohol. As thus obtained, diclilor*^ 
anisoil melts at 27—28°, but the presence of traces of trichloranisoil S 
reduces the melting point to 16°. From the alcoholic mother liquor, 
large, orthorhombic prisms of dichloranisoil separate, having the axial 
ratios a : b : c = 0*6556 :1 : 0*5231. The substance boils at 232—233° 
under a pressure of 743*45 mm. (corr.) ; it is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzene, and chloroform, but is insoluble in water. When heated at 
145° in sealed tubes with hydriodic acid (sp. gr. 1*7), methyl iodide 
and dichlorophenol (1:2:4) were obtained. 

DicMoroniiivanisdil is obtained by the action of fuming nitric acid 
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on dichloranisoil; it crystallises from alcohol in pale, yellowish-green 
needles, melting at 43*5°. 

Trichloranisotl is formed by passing chloiine into cold anisoil 
until the hydrogen chloride evolved and absorbed by cold water 
equals the weight of anisoil employed; the product is washed, dis¬ 
solved in boiling alcohol, and recrystallised, when needles are obtained 
which melt at (50 5°, are soluble in benzene, chloroform, and carbon 
bisulphide, and distil at 240 J under a pressure of 738*2 mm. (corr.). 
When heated at 180° in sealed tubes with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, or at 140—150 J with kydriodic acid, trichlorophenol [1: 2 : 4: 6] 
is produced. 

Trichloron iiroanisoil [OMe : CI 3 : NO a = 1 : 2 : 4 : 6 : 3], forming 
long, nacreous needles melting at 48—50°, results from the action 
of a mixture of sulphuric and fuming nitric acids on the preceding 
derivative. A trichlorodinitroanisoU [1 : 2 : 4 : 6 : 3 : 5], crystallising 
in prisms which molt at 90—91°, is formed by the action of nitric and 
sulphuric acids on trichloroaniso'il at 70— 71°. 

Tetrachlor anisoil results from the action of chlorine at 70° on 
anisoil containing 5 to 6 per cent, of iodine; some pentachloranisoil is 
also produced, and may be separated by recrystallisation from hot 
alcohol. Tetrachloranisoil crystallises in slender needles, which are 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and carbon bisulphide; 
it is sublimable, and boils with partial decomposition at 278° under a 
pressure of 745*85 mm. (corr.). When hydrolysed by hydrochloric 
acid at 175°, or by kydriodic acid at I50 c , orthotefci*aehlorophenol, 
hitherto undescribed, is produced; this substance the author is 
studying. 

Peniachloranisoil crystallises in long, hard crystals, melts at 
107—108°, and is slightly soluble in cold alcohol, easily in benzene, 
carbon bisulphide, chloroform, and boiling alcohol. Under a pressure 
of 745*45 min., it boils at 2h9° with partial decomposition. When 
heated with hydriodic acid at 180°, it yields pentachloropbenol. 

T. G. BT. 

Derivatives of Symmetrical Dinitroresorcinol. By F. Kehr- 
mann (J. pr. Chem. [2], 40, 494—497 ).—Chlorodiiritroresorciuol 
[(OH) 3 : 01 : (N0 3 ) 2 =sl:8:2:4i:6] is obtained by suspending 
finely powdered dinitroresoreinol in ether, and passing chlorine, 
diluted with carbonic anhydride, through the liquid. It forms 
long, yellow, •vitreous prisms melting at 181—182°, and soluble in 
most solvents. The neutral potassium salt was obtained. 

The chlorudiavlidoresorcinul stannuehloride is obtained by reducing 
the nitro-compound with excess of stannous chloride, but attempts 
to isolate the hydrochloride or base result in the formation of cldor- 
amidohydroxyquinont*imide [O : Cl: OR : NH : NH a = 1:2 :3 :4:6], 
which is best obtained by treating the stannochloride with feme 
chloride in aqueous solution; it crystallises in violet needles, and is 
converted into chlorodibydroxyquinone (next abstract) by dilute 
potash solution. A. G. B. 

Derivatives of Metadichloroquinone. By F. Kbhrmato and 
W. TimER (/. pr. Chem. [2], 40, 480—494).—Metadichloroquinone 
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is best prepared as follows :—Commercial trichlorophenol (200 grams) 
is dissolved in sufficient glacial acetic acid at 40—50°, and is mixed 
with a solution of chromic anhydride (120 grams) in sufficient 
water to dissolve it and twice that volume of glacial acetic acid. 
After the mixture has remained at 30—40° for a quarter of an 
hour, much water is added; this precipitates the metadichloro- 
quinone in yellow needles; it melts at 121 °. Metadicliloroquinol , 
0«H 2 Cl 2 (OH) a , crystallises in flat, long leaflets melting at 164°. The 
diacetyl’-derioative forms slender needles melting at 98°, and soluble 
in the usual solvents. 

When alcoholic potash (10 per cent.) is dropped into an alcoholic 
solution of metudichloroquinone, the liquid becomes first green, and 
then brownish-red, but as soon as i he potash is in excess, the colour 
begins to fade; red crystals of a potassium salt are then deposited, 
the yield being 5 —6 per cent, of the quinone, 

Ghlorodiimidoquinol [(NJS) a : (OH ) 3 : Cl = 1 :4 : 2 : 5 : 6 ] is pre¬ 
pared by dropping strong ammonia into a saturated (at 50—00°) solu¬ 
tion of metadichloroquinone, not more ammonia than one quarter of 
the volume of the quiuone solution being added in all. Af ter half an 
hour, crystals separate, which are washed with alcohol, and purified 
by crystallisation from glacial acetic acid ; they amount to 20—25 per 
cent, of the quinone. Chlorodiimidoquinol forms lustrous bronze- 
coloured, tbiu, leafy crystals, which sublime without melting, but 
with partial carbonisation, at 258—260°; it is insoluble in cold 
water and alcohol, but dissolves partially in hot alcohol with a 
violet colour; it dissolves in strong hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acid with a blue colour, and is precipitated on dilution. When heated 
with dilute acids, it loses nitrogen as ammonia, and is converted into a 
clilorodihydroxyqninone (see below). When heated with potash solu¬ 
tion, it is converted into the red potassium salt obtained above; 
when this is dissolved in water and a slight excess ot strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid added, laige, yellow-red, leafy crystals of chloroparcc- 
dikydroxyquinone , C b HClO s (OH) 2 , gradually separate; this quinone 
melts at 240 7 . The ammonium salt forms an insoluble, brownish- 
red, crystalline precipitate when ammonium chloride is added to 
the solution of the potassium salt; the salts of most heavy metals 
give insoluble brown precipitates under the same ciroumstai ces; 
the strontium and silver salts are described. 

When chlorine, diluted with carbonic anhydride, is passed through 
a dilute acid solution of chloroparadihydroxyquiuone. chloranilic 
acid is obtained; if bromine be used, bromochloranilic acid is formed. 

lodoch lorod ihydrux y quin one [0 5 : (OH) 2 : I: Cl = 1 : 4 : 2 : 5 : 3 : 6 ] 
is obtained, as a red, crystalline powder, when a strongly acid 
solution of the chlorodihydroxyquinone is dropped into the calcu¬ 
lated mixture of potassium iodide and iodate; it is insoluble in cold 
water, and is decomposed by hot water; ifc decomposes at 275°; hot 
dilute hydrochloric acid conveits it into chloranilic acid with sepa 
ration of iodine. r 

Nifcroso- and nitro-chloranilic acids are obtained respectively when 
chloroparadihy d roxyquinone is treated with nitrous and nitric acids 
respectively. These acids are still under investigation. 
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Chlowparadiamidoquinol hydrochloride, obtained by digesting cliloro- 
(Uimidoquinol with, stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, crystal¬ 
lises in large, colourless, rhombic octahedra or prisms lery soluble 
iu water. The free base has not been obtained. 

Tetrawty Ijpa rad lam idoch loruq uino l, [(OAc) 2 : (NTHAc)> : Cl = 
1 : 4: 2 : 5 : 6], is obtained by heating the above hydrochloride with 
acetic anhydride and sodium acetate for half an hour and adding 
water; it crystallises from hot glacial acetic acid in lustrous, white, 
four-sided tables, melting at 255°, and sparingly soluble. 

Ghloroparcbdiacetamidoquinone [Cb : (NHAe) 2 : Cl = 1 :4 : 2 :5 :6] 
is formed when the above tetracety 1-compound is dissolved in dilute 
alkali, acidified, and feme chloride added in slight excess. It 
crystallises in brilliant, golden needles, melts at 225—220°, and 
is soluble in hot alcohol and glacial acetic acid. When suspended 
in ether and treated with hydrochloric acid and stannous chloride, 
ehloroparadiacetamidoquitiol is formed; this crystallises in colourless 
prisms melting at about 300°, and soluble in hot water, alcohol, and 
ether. 

A discussion of the constitution of some of the foregoing com¬ 
pounds concludes the paper. A. Gr. B. 

Desmotropy in Phenols. By J. Herzig and S. Zeisel (Monaish 
10 , 735 —769 ; compai*e Abstr., 1888, 822; and 1889, 247 and 966).— 
On adding bromine to tetrethylphloroglucinol in molecular propor¬ 
tion, half the halogen is converted into hydrogen bromide, and a 
mixture of two isomeric bromotetrothylphloioglucmols is formed. In 
this operation it is necessary to brommate a solution in absolute alco¬ 
hol, the presence of water in the alcohol leading to the formation of 
dibromotetrethylphloroglucinol. The two isomex*ic monobromotetr- 
ethylphloroglncim Is are best separated by fractional crystallisation 
from petroleum (b. p. 60—90 w ), in which the a-compound is least 
soluble, and from which it crystallises in thick quadratic plates 
a : h : c = 1*0029 ; 1 : 1*3749) melting at 85—88°. The ^-comjiouud 
is more soluble, and crystallises in needles melting at 115—llb°. 
If the ^-compound is dissolved in cold potash, soda, or ammonia, and, 
after remaining some time, precipitated with hydrochloric acid, id is 
converted into the /^-compound; the pure ^-compound is, however, not 
always the most stable form, for when a solution in acetic acid is pre¬ 
cipitated with water, a mixture of the a- and ^-compounds ib obtained. 
If the acetic acid solution is boiled, the conversion of the into the 
a-compound takes place completely, and the same result is produced 
on boiling a solution of the ^-compound in benzene or some other 
solvent without chemical action on it. Sodium /J-bromotetrethy 1- 
phloroglucinol, CiJIaoBrQsNa, is obtained in long, colourless crystals, 
readily soluble in water, on dissolving the compound in a small 
excess of pure caustic soda; the potassium salt much resembles it; 
the silver salt is crystalline and soluble in water and in alcohol. The 
a-compound furnishes the same salts. 

On heating with acetic anhydride, both and /3-bromotetretbyl- 
phloroglucinol gave the same monaeetate, CuHgoBrOjAc, which crys¬ 
tallises in monoclinic prisms (/* ; b : c = 1*7 :} : as) and melts at 
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66—68°. When jS-potissium bromotetrethylphlorogl acinol is heated 
with an excess of ethyl iodide for three hours, ethyliodotetrethyl- 
phloroglueinol, crystallising from petroleum in asymmetric plates 
(a:b:c = 1: 1*0941:0*8947) and melting at 51—53°, is formed. 
Both a- and /3-bromotetrethylphloroglucinol give the same tetrethyl- 
phloroglucinol (tn. p. 210—212°) on reduction with zinc, and the same 
dibromide on bromination in dilute alcoholic solution. The dibromide 
melts at 80—82°, crystallises from dilute alcohol in flat needles of con¬ 
siderable length, contains no hydroxyl-group, and gives, on reduction 
with zinc ani acetic acid, tetrethylphloroglucinol (m ; p. 209—211°), 
and on heating with acetic anhydride, the above described monacetate. 

The general behaviour of the isomeric bromotetrethylphloro- 
glucinols leads the authors to attribute the constitution 

[0 : Et*: O : Et 3 : O : H,Br = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 5 : 6], 

to the <*-compound, and [OH: Et a : O : Et*:0: Br =s 1:2: 3:4:5: 6] 
to the /^-compound; the dibromide produced from both being formed 
by isomeric change, and represented by the constitution 

[O : Et,: O : Br a : O : Et* = 1: 2 i 3 : 4 : 5 :6]. 

(x. T. H. 

Constitution of Asarone.* By J. E. Eykman ( Ber 22, 3172— 
3176).—The vapour-density of asarone, the crystalline constituent of 
asarum oil, determined nnder reduced pressure, was found to be 
102*9; an optical examination of a mixture of asarone and safrole 
showed that asarone contains a propenyl- and not an allyl-gronp. 
The constitution of asarone is therefore [(OMe) 3 : C3H5 = 1:2:5: 4], 
where CJH S = CHiCHMe. 

The liquid constituent of asarum oil is probably a methyl ether of 
isoengenol. E. S. K. 

New Sugar with an Aromatic Nucleus. By Maqtjenne 
(Compt . rend., 109, 812—814).—A commercial sugar, pinite, derived 
from the resin of the Pin vs lambertiana of Nebraska, resembles the 
pinite described by Berthelot which was derived from the same 
source, but (lifers from it in melting point and rotatory power. 
Both are very soluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, crystallise 
in nodules, and have a high rotatory power. Berthelot’s pinito has 
a rotatoij power of [«], = +58 6; the new sugar, which the author 
distinguishes as £-pmite, has a rotatory power [*]& = 65°*51 and molts 
at 186—187° (corr.). It has the same melting point and rotatory 
power as sennite, and probably is identical with it. 

jS-Finite has a composition intermediate between C 7 H u 0 8 and 
CsHigO?. When boiled for a short time with fnming hydriodic acid, 
it yields methyl iodide and a sugar, C fi H 14 0 6 , which crystallises in 
small tetrahedra, melts at 246° (corr.), dissolves very readily in 
water, and is almost insoluble in alcohol and quite insoluble in ether. 
Cryometric estimation of its molecular weight gave the numbers 
176—178, so that it is isomeric with glucose. When heated with 
nitric acid, it yields rbodizonic acid, which can he converted into 
tetrahydroxyquinone by the action of hydrochloric acid, It follows 
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from these results that /3-pinite is the raethjl salt of ilie sugar 
C 6 H 12 Ob, and the latter is a benzene-derivative isomeric with inosite ; 
it may be distinguished as G-inosite. 

Berthelot’s pinite also yields methyl iodide and /J-inosite when 
treated with hydriodic acid. C. H. B. 


Lactones derived from Glycines. By P. W. Abeyiu* (J. pr. 
Ohem . [2], 40 , 498—504; compare Abstr., 1888, 825).— Qlycolyl - 
phenylglycine , OH*CH 4 »*CO*NPh*CH 2 *COOH, is prepared by heating 
chloracetophenylsrlycocine with aqueous soda for half an hour, adding 
excess of hydrochloric acid, and extracting with ether; by distilling 
the ether and crystallising the residue from a mixture of benzene anti 
alcohol, the new glycine is obtained in large, transparent, rhombic 
tables melting at 127—128°, soluble in water and alcohol, and sparingly 
in ether and benzene. The calcium salt (with 6 mols. H 8 0) and the 
barium salt (with 7 mols. H 2 0), are described. 

COCEL. 

Anhydroglycolylplieiiylghfcinei NPh<Qjj^QQ>0 (compare Knorr’s 

phenylmorpholine, Abstr., 1889, 1219), is obtained by heating srlv- 
colvlphenyiglycine at 160° ; it crystallises from hot alcohol in silky 
needles which melt at 1G9° and dissolve with difficultv. 

Olycolylphenylglydnamide , OH'C^'CO’BPh’CH^CONHa, obtained 
by passing dry ammonia through an alcoholic solution of the lat-t- 
mentioned compound, crystallises in lustrous leaflets, melts at 
128—129° and dissolves easily in water and alcohol, but only sparingly 
in benzene. 

Glj colylorthotolyl glycine and anhydroglycolylorthotolylglyc'ne 
have been described before (Abstr., 1888, 825); the potassium salt 
(with 1 mol. H 2 0), the silver salt , and the barium salt (with 7 mols. 
H 2 0) of the former are here described. 

Glycolylorihotolylglycinamide , OH*CH/CO*N"(C8B 4 Me) k CH 2 *CONH., 
obtained from the latter in like manner to glycolylphenylglycinamide, 
crystallises in rhombic tables and melts at 152°. A. G. B, 


Metaphenylenedi^mine from Resorcinol. By A. Seyjbwitz 
(Qovnpt rend,, 109 , 814—817) —Resorcinol is heated in sealed tubes 
at 280—300° for three hours with four times its weight of anhydrous 
(but nob fused) calcium chloride, previously saturated with dry 
ammonia. The product is agitated with twenty times its weight of 
cold water for ten minutes, filtered, the amine extracted with ether 
after addition of a slight excess of potassium hydroxide, and the 
ethereal solution saturated with dry hydrogen chloride, which pre¬ 
cipitates crystals of metaphenylenediamine hydrochloride in quantity 
amounting to about 60 per cent, of the resorcinol taken. Bo un¬ 
altered resorcinol is left in the tube. The amine is not formed 
lelow 200°, and even at 250° some resorcinol remains unaltered. 
Direct experiments show that the maximum yield is obtained by 
heating for three hours at 300°; longer heating reduces the quantity 
of diamine obtained. C. H. B. 
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Condensation-products of Carbodiinddes and Orfchodi- 
amines. By I. Mnouc (Ber., 22, 3186—3201; compare Abstr., 
Ib8‘*, 983) —Dimethyl diphntyhlinm\drmethyleneorthopJiwtylenediamine, 
Ci 9 H f X 4 Me 2 , prepare 1 by boiling the plienylene-base with methyl iodide 
and potash hi alcoholic solution, crystallises from alcohol in colourless 
needles or prisms and decomnoses at about 200°, hut without melting; 
it is readily soluble in hot benzene and hot alcohol, but only sparingly 
in boiling water, and almost insoluble in ether. The tetranitruso - 
compound, C t ) 4 , separates in slender needles when the 

base is treated with sodium nitrite in well-cooled glacial acetic acid 
solution; it gradually decomposes at about 110°, melts at ^ about 
137 — 13h° 9 and is readily soluble in ether, glacial acetic acid, hot 
benzene, and alcohol, but insolnble in water. It dissolves freely in 
warm dilute hydrochloric acid and dilute sulphuric acid, and it gives 
Liebermanu’s nitro«o-reaotion. 

Diart tyliliparatobjld in midometliyfaneortlirrpjiniylenediamine, 

prepared by warming the paratolyl-base (lor. cit .) with acetic an¬ 
hydride crystallises from warm diiute alcohol in colourless needles, 
melts at 142—143 3 , and is readily soluble in alcohol, benzene and 
ether, but almost insoluble in light petroleum. The dibenzoyl - 
derivative, C2iH 3 ,XJBz> is obtained when the base is heated with 
benzoic anhydride at 13b—14< » a for an hour; it crystallises from 
boiling alcohol in colourless needles or slender prisms, melts at 
184—185°, and is readily soluble in hot alcohol and hot benzene, but 
only sparingly in ether and almost insolnble in light petroleum. The 
tefrnhriizoyl-deriT&tive, C 2 iH iq X 4 Bz 4 , prepared by heating the base 
with benzoic anhydride at 24b—250° for 24 hours, crystallises from 
boiling alcohol in colourless, slender needles, melts at 273—274°, 
and is readily soluble in boiling cumene, moderately easily in hot 
alcohol and benzene, and almost insoluble in light petroleum. The 
fetraii/frojfo-derivative, crystallises in slender, yellow 

needles, gradually decomposes at about 120° and melts at about 
130° ; it is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and warm benzene, but 
almost insoluble m light petroleum. It gives Liebermann’s nitroso- 
reaction. 

T'frtipJien yldiauridndi m eilnjleneni rhoph n y lenedin m ine, C is 

obtained when dipheny Id i a m id omet by leneortho ph eny lenedi a mine is 
heated at 200° with carbodiphenylimide. It crystallises in colourless, 
well-defined rhombic prisms, a : b z c = 0 G63§ : 1 : 0 5685, melts at 
13t>—139°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, 
but almost insoluble in light petroleum. When distilled, it is de¬ 
composed into aniline and cliphenyldiamidomethyleneorthophenylene- 
diamine; it is also decomposed by 20 per cenr. hydrochloric acid 
at 150°, yielding diphenylcarbaraide and phenylenediamine. The 
ktjth oehloride* ) 2 ,3HC1, crystallises m thin, colourless plates 

and is re idily soluble in alcohol and hot water. The platino- 
rhloride (C which crystallises in orange-red plates, 

is only sparingly soluble in hot alcohol and insoluble in water 
and ether. The sulphate^ CjaHa,N"6,2H*SO|, crystallises from alcohol 
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in colourless, prismatic needles and is readily soluble in hot alcohol 
and hot water, bat insolable in ether. The tetramethyl- deriva¬ 
tive, C^HwNnMei, crystallises from warm benzene in colourless, 
prismatic needles, melts at 181—182°, and is readily soluble in warm 
alcohol, ether, and benzene, and in mineral acids. The tetracetyl- 
derivative, C 3 2 H M N«Ac 4 , crystallises from a mixture of benzene and 
light petroleum in colourless, well-defined prisms, melts at 125—12G°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but only 
sparingly in light petroleum. The tetra fonsoT/Z-derivative, C 3 2 H ?4 ]tf 6 B 74 , 
crystallises from hot alcohol in small, colourless needles or prisms, 
melts at 181—182°, and is readily soluble in hot alcohol and benzene, 
but only sparingly in ether, and almost insoluble in light pelroleum. 

TetraparatolylnmidodiinpthijlenPorthopJimylenefHamwp, can 

be prepared by heating orthophenylenediamine (1 mol.) with carbo- 
diparatolylimide (1 mol.) at 130—140°, and then adding a further 
quantity (1 mol.) of the imide and heating again for 3—4 hours at 
200°. It crystallises from hot alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 
115—11G°, and is readily soluble in hot alcohol and benzene, but only 
very sparingly in ether and light petroleum. It dissolves iu con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, yielding a colourless solution, aud it is decom¬ 
posed by 30 per cent, hydrochloric acid at 150°, yielding ortho- 
phenylenediamine and diparatolylcarbamide. The hydrochloride , 
(CaeHael^siSHCl, crystallises from dilute hydrochloric acid in colour¬ 
less, prismatic needles and is readily soluble in alcohol and hot water, 
but only very sparingly in ether, and insoluble in benzene. The 
plaiinochloride (C^H«N 6 ) i,3HjPtCl fl -f 15H 2 0 separates in orange-red 
plates when platinic chloride is added to a dilute hydrochloric acid so¬ 
lution of the base; it loses its water at 10U° and is insoluble in water, 
ether, and benzene, but readily soluble in warm alcohoh The sulphate , 
C 3 fiH™N,,, 2 H 2 SOi, crystallises in colonrless needles and is readily 
soluble in hot alcohol and hot water, but almost insoluble iu benzene 
and ether. The tetracetyl-deriv&tive, C^H^NfiAct, separates from 
benzene in small, granular crystals, melts at 114—115°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, hot benzene, ancl hot light petroleum, but very 
sparingly in cold other. The teftu&ett^^derivative, C. w ffttNJ3z 4 , 
crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 145—146°, and 
is readily soluble in hot alcohol, ether, and benzene, but almost in¬ 
soluble in light petroleum. F. S. K. 

Pentamidobenzene* By A. W. Palmer and 0. L. Jackson (Amer, 
Ghem. 11, 448—466; compare Abstr., 1888, 82-5, and A. Barr, 
ibid., 822).— Triamidodinitrobenzene , CsH ( NH 2 )j( N Oah, was prepared 
by heating tribromodinitrobenzene, melting at 192 , with alcoholic 
ammonia at 100° under pressure. It was obtained in two forms—in 
reddish-yellow needles and iu black, amorphous masses; it does 
not melt even above 300°, but is decomposed if heated more intensely, 
and is insoluble in most ordinary solvents, but dissolves slightly in 
alcohol and in chloroform, from which solutions it crystallises in small, 
yellow plates. When reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, it 
yieldsa trihydrochloride ofpwtarnidoberizene, 08H(NEU) 9 (NH,C1) Sj ; this 
crystallises in small, colourless, rhombic plates, turning brown after a 
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time, and forming a tarry substance when heated with hot water or 
oxidising agents. This substance is sparingly soluble in alcohol, and 
dissolves easily in water, from which it is precipitated by passing 
in hydrogren chloride; it is insoluble in ether, benzene, and chloro¬ 
form. The free base cannot easily be prepared from it. Evidence 
was also obtained of the formation of a pcntahydrochloride of 
this base. Triamlidodiwtrdbt nzene, CeH(NHPh)3(N0 2 )2» was also 
prepared by heating aniline with tribromodinitvobenzeno; it melts at 
179° and crystallises from alcohol in orange-red needles, from ether 
in groups of short prisms; from solution in benzene or chloroform it 
is deposited in an amorphous form. It dissolves readily in benzene, 
chloroform, and hot alcohol, moderately in ether, carbon bisulphide, 
acetic acid, and acetone. It is not acted on by hydrochloric acid, but 
dissolves in nitric and sulphuric acids, forming yellow solutions. 
This research has been discontinued owing to the publication of a papt r 
by Barr on the same subject. 0. IP. H. 

Action, of Carbon Bisulphide on certain Azo-compounds 
and Hydrazones. By P. Jacobson and V. Schengen (Ber., 22, 
3232—3245).—It has previously been shown by Jacobson (Abstr., 
1888, 487) that by the action of carbon bisulphide on benzeneazo-^- 
naphthol, two anhydro-compounds of «-amido-£-uaphthol arc formed, 

namely, tJiioearlamidonajpTithol , Ci 0 H.s<^^(>SH, and carbantlfmido- 

nafhiJioli CioH6<^^C*HHPh. The authors have examined the 

action of carbon bisulphide on benzeneazoparacresol, bonzeneazopseudo- 
cumenol, and benzenedisazoresorcinol, and find that in all these oases 
the reaction proceeds in a manner exactly analogous to that described 
above. They have also extended their experiments to the hydrazones 
of /3-napbthaqninone and phenanthraqninone, and show that tho 
same reaction takes place in these cases also. The results obtained 
form, therefore, a further confirmation of the supposition that the 
atoms in the characteristic groups of these azo-compounds and ortho- 
quinouebydrazones are combined together in the same manner; 
whereas, from their modes of formation, it would bo expected that 

the groups would be represented by the formula 

-ON—N-Ph 

and i ( t,Z T r _ 1srTr p Ti respectively. Between the vaaious ccmslilu- 

tional formula which have been proposed, this reaction, which occure 
at a high temperature, cannot of course decide. 

In carrying out the reaction, 1 part of the azo-compound or liydr- 
azone is heated with 2—3 parts of carbon bisulphide in a sealed tubo 
for eight hours. The temperature necessary is 190—210°, except in 
the case of benzene disazoresorciiiol, when the reaction takes place ab 
150—155°, but proceeds less smoothly than with the other com¬ 
pounds. 

The products of the reaction of benzeneazoparacresol and carbon 
bisulphide are thiocarlamidicrcscl, C 6 H a Me<^>C-SH, and curbanil- 
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amidocresol , C 6 H iMe-^^^O'NHPh. The former crystallises from 

dilute alcohol in colourless, stellar aggregates of noodles, melting at 
216—217°. The second oompound crystallines from the same solvent 
in long, colourless needles which melt at 205—206°. Its picrate 
molts at 216—217°, and its acef^-compound at 86—87°. 

The first product of the reaction of benzeneazopseudocumenol and 

carbon bisulphide, thiocarbamidocumenol , C 6 HMej<^^(>SH, crystal¬ 
lises in colourless needles molting at 252—253°. By the action of 
iodine on its sodium salt, it is converted into the bisulphide , 

S 2 [C<°>C 8 HMe 3 ]i, which separates from chloroform solution in 
colourless, prismatic crystals melting at 150—151°. The second 
compound formed, carbanilamidocumenol , C 6 HMe 3 < C’NHPh, 

crystallises in broad, colourless needles melting at 145°. Its picrate 
molts at 197—198°. 

The products of the reaction of bonzenedisazorcsorcinol and carbon 
bisulphide are more difficult to purify than those previously men¬ 
tioned. The first, thiocarbodiamidoresorcmol, O 0 H i [<^^C # SH] 2 , 

forms an amorphous, yellowish-white powder, which commences to 
blacken at 250°, and melts with decomposition at 270°. Oarbanildi - 

amidoresorcinol , CftHi[<^^C*NIIPh] 2 , is likewise an amorphous 

powder, which blackens at 240°, and melts with complote decomposi¬ 
tion at 270°. It nnites with 2 mols. of picric acid forming a picrate 
which melts above 240°. 

The two compounds obtained by the reaction of naplithaquinone- 
hydrazone and carbou bisulphide arc isomeric with those obtained 
fi*om bonzeneazo-£-naphthol, in which the nitrogen and oxygon- 
atoms are in the and ^-positions respectively. In the compounds 
to be described those positions are rovorsed. Thivcarbamdo 

naphthol , C, 0 H ( ,<q^>OSII, crystallises in long, colourless noodles, 

which molt with decomposition at 259—260°, and are readily soluble 
in warm alcohol, acetic acid, and bonztmo. H is converted by potas¬ 
sium femoyanido into the bisulphide. The second compound, curb- 

CioHo<C q H-Ph, crystallises from chloro¬ 
form in colourless noodles molting at 232—233°, and is easily soluble 
in bonzeno, alcohol, and acetic acid. Its picrate forms microscopic 
prisms and melts at 213—214°. 

Phenanthraqninonehydrazone and carbon bisulphide,— Thiaoarl- 

amidophenmthrol, 0i4H 8 <^^0 , SH, is formed in very small quantity, 

and is an amorphous, colourless powder. Carbanilamidcphenanthrol, 

Cu^<g>COTPh, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in pale- 

yellow needles, united to stellate aggregates, which melt at 
vol. Lvin. e 
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192—193°. It is readily soluble in alcohol and benzene, less so in 
acetic acid, and is resolved by alcoholic potash into aniline, ammonia, 
carbonic anhydride, and hydrophenanthraquinone. Its picrate 
forms mi croscopic prisms melting at 235—236°, and its aceti/l~dovivur 
tive crystallises in small, colourless plates, and melts at 163—164°. 

The hydrazones of orthodiketones (foimerly regarded as mixed 
azo-compounds) do not act m this manner with carbon bisulphide. 
Parahydroxyazo-compounds are attacked, but resinous products aro 
formed. Azobenzene, on the other hand, is converted at 280—300° 

IT 

into the compound C 6 H 4 <g^»OSH, described by Hofmann (Abstr., 
1887, 823). H. Gh 0. 

Ettiylenepheiiylhydrazine. By 0. Bubchard (Annalen, 254, 
115—128; compare Abstr., 1889, 138).—a-EthylenephenylJiydrazino 
(m. p. 90-5°) dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, and on adding 
a trace of nitric acid an intense purple-red coloration is produced. 
When it is treated with sodium nitrite in dilute hydrochloric arid 
solution, nitiosoethylenediphenyldiamine (m. p. 160°) is precipitated. 
The sulphate , CaH^NPh’NHi)>,H Z S 0 4 , crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in colourless needles, and is only sparingly soluble in alcohol. 
The nitiate , C.H^NPh’JNTH^^HN0 3 , crystallises from alcohol in 
colourless needles or plates, is readily soluble in water, and melts at 
172—173° with decomposition. The oxalate , ^H^NPk-NII^Cal 
crystallises in needles melting at 183° with decomposition. The 
dtoccZz/Z-derivative, C 2 H 4 (l!TPlrITHAc) 2 , crystallises from alcohol in 
slender, colourless needles, melts at 222°, and is readily soluble in 
glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly m cold alcohol, and insoluble in 
ether. 

JEthylenepheJiylhifdrazinedisucciniG aoid , 

ai^CNPh-CO-CA-COOH)^ 

prepared by heating the hydrazine (1 mol.) with succinic anhydride 
(2 mols.) in alcoholic solution, separates from dilute alcohol in 
colourless crystals, melts at 203°, and is almost insoluble in alcohol, 
but readily soluble in water. The sodium salt is orystnllino; iho lead 
§alt separates from hot water, in which it is only very sparingly 
soluble, in the form of a crystalline powder. 

S uccinylet hylenephenylhydramne, it* 

obtained when the hydrazine is heated at about 180° with succinic 
anhydride. It is a colonrless powder, readily soluble iu alcohol uml 
chloroform, bnt insoluble in ether; it has no woll-defimd melting 
point, as it begins to sinter together at 100—110* and only bocomcs 
completely liqnid at about 126°. When boiled with alcoholic potash, it is 
converted into a compound, probably etkylenephenylhydrazinesuccin io 
acid, which has acid properties; this substance is acolouilcss powder 
melts at 137—140“ with previous softening, and is readily soluble iu. 
alcohol, but only very sparingly in ether and ohloroform. 

Otqlylethylen ephenylhydrazine, preparod %y 
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Tioating the oxalate at about 183°, is a colourless, amorphous powder 
soluble in alcohol. 

JSthylenedriphenyUhi o sent icA rbazid e, 

NnPh‘CS-Nn*N-Ph-O a ErlSrPh*NH 2j 

separates as an oil when an alcoholic solution of the hydrazine is 
wanned with phcnylthiocArbimido ; it crystallises from alcohol in 
slender needles, melts at 164-5°, and is moderately easily soluble in 
alcohol. 

ISthyhnetetraph&iyHithiomnu'arbaaide, 0jE i (N , Ph*NH , 0S‘N’HPh) 2 , 
is a crystalline powder, melts at 194 5°, and is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol. 

AcetonethylenephenyUnjdrazine, CMealN'N’Ph'OiBTi'NPh'N'Hi, pre¬ 
pared by boiling the hydrazine with acetone in alcoholic solution, 
crystallises from alcohol m colourless plates, molts afc 71-—72% 
and has basic properties. The acetophenone condensation-product, 
CjHi(NPh*N:CMoPh) 2 , crystallises from alcohol in golden neodlos, 
melts at 117—118°, and is only sparingly soluble in alcohol. 

Attempts to prepare condensation-products with dialdehydes and 
diketones were unsuccessful. F. S. K. 

Oximes. By II. Gonnsnmmc (Bar., 22, 3101—3114).— ( arb- 
milidobenzaldoxime, C llPhlNT’OCON HPh, is obtained when bcnzald- 
oxirae (1 mol.) is warmed with phenyloarbimido (l mol.) in benzene 
solution. It crystallises from benzene, alcohol, and other in colourh m 
needles, molts at 135—136°, and is decomposed when heated above 
its molting point, yielding diphonylcarb.imido, benzonitrile, water 
and carbonic anhydride; other car ban i lul oximes give analogous de¬ 
composition-products under the Bumo conditions. When warmed 
with alcoholic potash, it is decomposed into bonzuldoximo and ethyl 
phenylcarbamato, and when boiled with alkalis, it yields benzaldoxime 
and aniline. 

Oarbmiilidoaniaaldoinme, OMo'OelT^CHIN^O'OO^IIPh, crystallises 
from benzene in long neodlos molting at 82°. 

Dicarhanilidomh cy U t Id ox hn c, 

am Ph* ao*ON;oiPOflH*‘ 0 -oo*NnPh, 

crystallises from bonzeno in small scales melting at 115°. 

OcwbaniUdofurfuraldoi ime, 0 4 11,0*011‘N<) # 00\Nil Pli, crystallises 
from benzene in needles molting at 13H°. 

Ocurbamlidmcetovim?) CM tvN'OC<)*NII Ph, crystallises from benzene 
in noodles and melts at 108°, 

OarbaniUdoacefoj ht noneoxime, 0MoPh’,N*O‘CO # NUPh, crystallises in 
small, colourless noodles, and melts at 126°, 

CarbmilidobemopJhmoneosnme, CPlu‘N*0*CQ*NHPh, crystallises 
from benzene in colourless, microscopic neodlos melting at 176°. 

OarbmiMdoeaniotitue , OioHu.N*0*CO*NHPh, crystallises from ben¬ 
zene in prisms and melts at 130°. The corresponding derivative of 
isocarvoxime crystallises from benzene in needles melting at 150°. 

Ctorhamlidocamphoroawme, CioHis’N-O-CO’NHPh, crystallises from 
benzene in needles and melts at 94° $ it is decomposed when heated 

8 2 
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at 120—130°, yielding diphenyloarbamide, eampholenenitrile, carbonic 
anhydride, and water. 

Propionaldoxime and valeraldoxime combine with phenylcarb- 
imide with developmento£ heat, yielding oily compounds; mesitylone- 
oxime also gives an oily product. 

*Carbamlidoquinmieoxime, CeH^OIltf’O'CO'NHPb, crystallises in short, 
yellow prisms, begins to decompose at about 110 °, and decomposes 
completely at 160°, but without melting. It is decomposed by boiling 
alcohol, yielding quinoneoxime, and when treated with alkalis it is 
decomposed into quinoneoxime, aniline, and carbonic anhydride; 
other carbanilidoximes of this class show a similar behaviour with 
alkalis. 

GarbanilidothymoquiTioneoxime, OioHuO!N*0‘CO'NHPh, orystallises 
in long, yellow needles melting at 131—132°. 

Carbanilido-x-naphthaquinoneomme, CioH^OiN’O'CO'KHPh, crystal¬ 
lises in yellow prisms, begins to decompose at about 160°, and melts 
atm 0 . 

Garlanilida-ft-naphthoquinone-fi-ox ime, prepared from /ft-nitroso-ac- 
naphthol, crystallises from benzene (with benzene) in greenish-yellow, 
microscopic prisms, and decomposes at 119—120°. 

Carbarnlido-p-naphthaquwone-ot-oxime, prepared from «-nitroflo-/?- 
naphthol, crystallises in small, yellow needles and melts at 126—128°. 

When jS-naphfchaquinonedioxime (1 mol.) is warmed with phonyl- 
carbimide {2 mols.) in benzene solution, diphenylcarbamide is preci¬ 
pitated and the solution contains £-naphthaquinonedi oxime anhydride 
(m. p. 78°). Toludiquinoyltetroxime is also converted into the an¬ 
hydride tinder the same conditions, the phenylcarbimide being con¬ 
verted into diphenylcarbamide. 

Carbamlidoisonitrosobutyl methyl ketone, COMe'CPrlN’O'COdSTII Ph, 
crystallises from benzene in colourless plates and melts at 92—93°. 

GarbanilidoTri&thylpropylgtyoxime, NOHXMe*CPrlN‘0'CO*NHPh, is 
obtained when the preceding compound is treated with hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride in alcoholic solution; it crystallises from benzene 
in colourless plates melting at 129—131°. 

Dicarbanilidomethylpropylgly oxime, 

ISTHPh* 00*0 •NlCMe-CPrlN’O- OO'NHPh, 

prepared by treating methylpropylglyoxime with phonyIcarbimido in 
benzene solution, crystallises in nacreous plates, molts at 164-- 170° 
with decomposition, and is only sparingly soluble in warm benzene. 

Garbanilido-a-benz^lmoaoxime, COPh*CPhU^*0*CO*]N^HPh, prepared 
from a-benzilmonoxime, crystallises from benzene in small prisms, 
melts at 144®, and is decomposed when warmed with alkalis, yielding 
aniline and a-benziloxime; it turns yellow on exposure to light. 

GarbamUdo^benzilmo7hoxime y prepared from 7 -benzilmonoximo, 
crystallises from benzene, with ^ moL of benzene, in colourless needles, 
loses its benzene at 100°, and melts at 143°; it turns yellow on 
exposure to light, and is decomposed by alkalis, yielding aniline and 
the 7 -oxime. 

Dtcarba/nilido-ai-benzildioxim e, 

MHPh*C0«0*N:0Ph-CPh:N-0*C0-irHPh, 
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crystallises in colourless, microscopic plates, melts nt 180°,and is only 
sparingly soluble in the ordinary solvents; it is decomposed by 
alkalis. 

7) icarbanilido-j3-benzildiovime crystallises from benzene in small 
prisms, melts at 187°, and is decomposed by alkalis. 

Dicarbanttido-y-benzildioxime crystallises fix)m benzene in colourless 
needles containing benzene, and melts at about 175°; when warmed 
with alkalis, it is decomposed into aniline and benzildioxime an¬ 
hydride (m. p. 94°). 

The fact that all the benziloximes react with phenylcarbimide 
with equal readiness, yielding compounds of equal stability, is 
evidence in favour of Auwers’ and Meyer’s views, namely, that the 
benziloximes are stereochemically isomeric. 

Ccbrbamlidoisobenzaldocime, C 14 H 12 N 2 O 2 , is obtained when isobenzald- 
oxime (1 mol.) is treated with phenylcarbimide (1 mol.) in ethereal 
solution, the precipitate quickly separated by filtration, and recrystal - 
lisod from cold ether. It separates from benzene in colourless needles, 
and from ether in quadratic plates melting at 94° with decomposition. 
It is much more readily decomposed by alkalis than its isomeride (see 
above), yielding diphonylcarbamide, aniline, and isobenzaldoxime; 
this behaviour is not iu accordance with Beckmann’s formula for iso¬ 
benzaldoxime, neither is the fact that carbunilidoihobenzaldoxime 
readily undergoes intra-molocular change. When a few bubbles of 
hydrogen chlorido arc passed into a cold, saturated benzene solu¬ 
tion of carbanilidoisobcuzaldoximo it is wholly converted into the 
isomeride (m. p. 135—130°), somo of which separates from the 
solution in crystals; the same change is brought about, but more 
slowly, by a trace of phenylcarbimide. I\ S. K. 

Amidoximes and Azoximes. By F. Ttemann (Bar., 22, 
3124—3130).—General remarks on the papers of Wurm (this vol., 
p. 258), Zimmer (next abstract), Slioglitz (next page), and Koch 
(this vol,, p. 260). 

Action of Aldehydes on Benzenylamidoxime. By H. Zimmkk 
(Be/\, 22,3140—3147).—Tiomann has shown (this voh, p. 44) that 
acetaldehyde forms a condonation-product with bonze nylamidoxime. 
The author has extended this reaction to other aldehydes. 

BmxenylhydrazoxhiCjfhanylpthyUd^m, ^>0 H*OH*Ph, is 

formed when phenylacotahlehyde acts on bonzonylamidorime. It 
forms small, white needles sparingly solublb in boiling water, easily 
so in other, chloroform, and benzoho, and melts at 136°. Aqueous 
hydrochloric acid resolves the compound into its components, but dry 
hydrogen chloride forms with it a crystalline hy&rochloridc. Wlion 
oxidised with the calculated quantity of potassium permanganate, the 
hydrazoxime yields benzenylazoxm&phenylethenyl, 

cPh^g>o«°B a rh. 

This is crystalline, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and eh loro- 
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form, sparingly so in ether, and melts at 118°. Neither acids nor 
alkalis have any action on it. 

NO 

Benzenylkydrazozirnepropylidene, CPh<^£j- >CHEt, obtained by 

the action of propaldehyde on benzenylamidoximo, forms colon r- 
less crystals sparingly soluble in water, easily so in organic solvents, 
and melts at 64 6 . When heated with alkalis or acids, it is resolved 
into its components. The hydrochloride is crystalline. BemeuyU 

azoximepropmyl , CPh<^^>CEt, is a colourless oil boiling at 

230—235°. It is soluble in alcohol, insoluble in water. Acids and 
alkalis are without action on it. 

Bemenylhydrazoximeisobutylidene, CPh<^^>CH , 0HMe 2j forms 

silky needles soluble in boiling water, in organic solvents, and in cold 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. When heated with acids or alkalis, 
it is resolved into its components. The hydrochloride is crystalline. 
Benzmylazoarimeibobutenyl is an oil soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform, boils at 253--255°, and is indifferent towards acids and 
alkalis. 


Bemenylhydrazoximeisoamylidene, CPh^^^>GH*CH 3 *CHMo a , is 

sparingly soluble in boiling water, easily so in organic solvents, 
crystallises in colourless needles, and melts at 83°. It is decomposed 
by hot adds or alkalis, and forms a crystalline hydrochloride . lien- 
zenylazoxitneisoamenyl is an almost colourless oil of slightly aromatic 
odour, and is soluble in organic solvents. It boils at 257®. and is 
indifferent to acids and alkalis. 

No analogous hydrazo-coznpound could be obtained from honz- 
aldehyde, dibenzenylazoxioae melting at 107° being at enee formed. 

Benzenylfydrawzimesalicideiie, CPh^^CH-C.H/OH, crystal¬ 
lises in colourless needles, and melts at 155®. It is sparingly soluble 
m water, easily so m organic solvents and in cold alkalis. 


Beneenylaaoximesalicenyl, CPh<^g>C‘Cja ( -OH, is isomeric will, 

Spilker’s salioenylazorimebenzenyl, OH-C s H*-0<^^>0Pb (this vol., 

ni-obS tw, ^ eWb !!! i4 in 8,11 i te P*®peripe8. It is, therefore, 
probable that these two compounds are identical, a molecular ro- 

^ThfZwS^f P T ^}u S T ? otter mode of formation. 

The hydrochlorides of all these hydrazoximes are decomposed by 
water, and are only framed by the action of dry hydrogon c&orido ^ 

L. T. T. 


o f Amido ^ e ? towards Diazobenzene-deriva. 
toves. By J Stieglitz (Ber., 22, 3148-3160).—When bonvenri* 
amidomme acts on dwzohenzene chloride or sodium diazobenzono' 
sulphonate, diazoanudohenzene and a compound CuHuNjOare formed’ 

Sme tt r PWnd * e6 T <? be form6d 2 mols of ”hS.' 

oxime, the diazo-oompound playing the part of determining agent 
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only, probably acting, as it sometimes docs, as a mixturo of aniline 
and nitrous acid. The author lias obtained the same compound 
CnHjjNjO by the action of nitrous acid, and of somo mild oxidising 
agents, though the yields wore small. This compound benzenyl - 

hydrazoximeamidobenzylidene , CPh<^ ^ >CPh-NH 8 , crystallises in 

rhombic plates, and molts at 124—125°, being resolved into benzo- 
nitrile and benzenylamidoximc. It is insoluble in water, sparingly 
soluble in other, moderately so in alcohol, benzene, and chloroform. 
It has no acid properties, and is only very slightly basic, its unstable 
hydrochloride only being formed when dry hydrogen chloride is passed 
into a chloroform solntion of the base. This salt is solnble in water, 
but after a time the aqueous solution gradually deposits the free 
base. It crystallises in colourless, microscopic noodles, which melt 
at 144—145°, and at a few degroes higher temperature decompose 
into ammonium chloride, dibenzenylazoximc, and small quantities of 
bonzonitrile. The same decomposition takes place very rapidly when 
tho alcoholic solution is boiled. The platinochloride forms a pale- 
yellow precipitate melting at 125*5°, and charring at 130—140°. The 
picrate forms a golden-yellow precipitate, melts at 148—149°, and 
explodes at a few degroes higher. The free base is not attacked by 
cold dilute acids or alkalis, but when boiled with alkali is at once 
resolved into benzonitrile and bonzonylamidoxime. When heated 
with strong aqueous hydrochloric acid at 100°, benzenylamidoxime, 
benzoic acid, dibonzenylazoxime, and ammonia are formed. Boiling 
glacial acetic acid, or alcoholic solution of hydrogen chloride, yields 
dibonzenylamidoxime. Tho absence of a free oxinudo-group is shown 
by ferric chloride giving no coloration. This base is stable towards 
nitrous acid. Heated with carbon bisalphido at 100°, it yields the 
compound CaHeNjSi (Sohubart, this vol., p. 49), probably after 
previous partial decomposition into benzenylamidoxime and benzo¬ 
nitrile. Taking all these facts into consideration, tho author considers 
the above to be its most probable formula. 

OrthahoMobeminylhydrvMO&iMewnido-ortlwhLmobenzylide'ne, 

c,n 4 Mo-o<5ir>0CNn 1 )-0(,H 4 Mo, 

was obtained by tho action of sodium diazobonzonosulphonate on 
orthohomobonzenjlamidoximo. 11 forms colourless, microscopic 
crystals easily soluble in chloroform, alcohol, and benzene, less so in 
ether, and insoluble in water and aqueous acids and alkalis. It melts 
at 109—110°, and although stable at ordinary temperatures, gradually 
decomposes in hot summer wouther into orthoiolunitrile and ortho* 
homobonzenylamidoxi me. The same decomposition is readily effected 
by hydrochloric acid at 100°. Tho author had not enough of this 
hydra zoxime to prepare ortlhofomobeMoyl-ortliohmobMzenylamidQXime, 
OaHiMe^OtNHaJlN’O'OO’OeHiMo, direotly from it, but obtained the 
latter compound by the action of orthotoluic chloride on orthohomo- 
benzenylamidoxime. It crystallises in long, silky noodles resembling 
asbestos, is easily soluble m alcohol, chloroform, other, and benzene, 
and in acids, is almost insoluble in water and alkalis, and melts at 
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117—118°. At 180° water is given off, and cU-orthohomobensmylaz- 
oxime, C»H*Me*C<^>C-C 6 H 4 Me, is formed. This forms very thin, 

silky needles exceedingly soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and 
chloroform, and melts at 58—59°. It snblimes nnebangod, and 
volatilises in steam or alcohol vapour. 

Metanitrobeiizenylhydrazoximeciinido-metcLnitrob&yizylid&ne, 

hro 3 ‘C ! H 1 -o^2>o(]m a )-c^-N0 1J 


was obtained by the action of sodium diazobenzensxtlphon&te on 
metani trobenzenylamidoxiine; it is a pale-yellow substance almost 
insoluble in the usual solvents. It is most soluble (1: 2000) in 
alcohol. It melts at 150—151°. When boiled with alkalis, it is 
decomposed into the nitrile and amidoxime, bat a trace of metanitro- 

b&menylazoxirriemetamtrobenzenyl, N(VC 6 H 4 *C<^ Oa, is 


also formed. The latter is, however, best obtained by the action of 
strong cold sulphuric acid on the hydrazoxime. A mixture of meta- 
nitrobenzenylamidoxime and metanitrobenzonitrile gave no trace of 
the azoxime with sulphuric acid. The azoxime may also be obtained 
from the hydrazoxime by boiling the latter with glacial acetic acid. 
It forms microscopic, micaceous needles sparingly soluble in cold 
organic solvents, melts at 168°, and snblimes unchanged. The author 
obtained the same compound by acting on metanxtrobenzenylamid- 
oxicae with metanitrobenzoic chloride. 

Attempts to get analogous compounds by the action of diazobenzene 
chloride on compounds of the general formula NHR°CPh!N°OH 
have as yet proved fruitless. 

In the course of his work, the author finds that in the action of 
hydroxylamine on thiamides and thianilides the presence of excess of 
alkali is an advantage. 

Thiobenaorthotoluide , CSPh^NH/CgHiMe, is formed by fusing 
benzorthotolnide with phosphoric pentasulphide. It crystallises from 
benzene in pale-yellow prisms, and melts at 85-—86°. When hoatod 
with an alcoholic solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, it yields 
benzenylortheioluidoxime, UTOHIOPh'NH’O^HiMe. Whon excess of 
alkali is present, the reaction is very much accelerated. This com¬ 
pound crystallises in hexagonal prisms, is easily soluble in acids, 
alkalis, and organic solvents, and melts at 147°. L. T. T. 


Constitution of Benzhydroxamic Acid. By G. Minunni ( Ber ,, 
22, 3070—3071).—The compound MaHPluCPlrOH is formed whon 
benzhydroxamic acid is heated at 130—140° with phenylhj drazino; it 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, and melts at 
165—166°. The formation of this compound shows that benzhydr¬ 
oxamic acid has the constitution OH-CPblNOJEL P, S. K. 


Oils of Wintergreen and Birch. By H. Trimble and H. J 
M. Schroeter (Phwrm. J1 Tram:, 20, 166—168).—The authors find 
that the oils of wintergreen and birch are physically and chemically 
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identical, each consisting of methyl salicylate and small quantities of 
benzoic acid and ethyl alcohol, together with from 0*3 to 0*447 per 
cent, of a hydrocarbon of the formula C^H^. A sample of artificial 
oil of wintergreen had the physical, but not the chemical properties 
of these oils, and was not pure methyl salicylate. R. It. 

Methysticin. By 0. Pomeranz ( Monaish 10, 783—793; com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1888,1207, and 1889, 278).—This compound exists in the 
root of Macropiper methysticum, from which it may be best prepared 
by exhaustion with boiling 80 per cent, alcohol; the solution is con¬ 
centrated and allowed to remain in a cool place for some days, when 
a crystalline deposit separates, and this on recrystalli&ation from 
boiling alcohol furnishes pure methysticin in the form of inodorous, 
tasteless, prismatic needles melting at 137°. It has the formula 
CigHuOs, is insoluble in cold water, only slightly soluble in hot water, 
light petroleum, and ether, but is readily dissolved by boiling alcohol, 
and cannot be distilled unchanged. On treatment with potash or 
soda, tho compound is dissolved with formation of the potassium or 
sodium salt respectively of an acid which the author has named 
methysticinic add . Tho free acid, GuHuOft, crystallises in yellow, 
prismatic noodles resembling piporic acid, is sparingly soluble in 
ordinary solvents, dissolves readily in solutions of the alkalis, melts 
at 180° with evolution of carbonic anhydride, and is coloured red by 
a solution of ferric chloride. On oxidation with a solution of potas¬ 
sium permanganate, it is converted into a compound identical with 
Fittig and Remscn’s piperonylio acid, CU 2 !0 2 ’C 6 H 8 *C00H 
[0®: COOH = 1:2:4], which melts at 227°, and gives a charac¬ 
teristic calcium salt. 

Methysticd is obtained on boiling methysticinic acid with alkalis or 
dilute acids. It melts at 94°, is insoluble in alkalis, but is readily dis¬ 
solved by alcohol or ether, crystallises in flat prisms, forms a com¬ 
pound with plionylhydrazine which melts at 143°, and has the 
formula OnHuO* 

In consideration of its behaviour with potash, methysticin must be 
regarded as tho methyl salt of methysticinic acid, OUs-OalOnH/OiHtO# 
[O*: O-jUtOi = 1:2:4], the group O 7 H 7 O* if methysticinic aeid 
is regarded as a /4-kotonic acid, being luprosented by tho chain 
—OH;OU-CH:OH-00*CH 4 -000li. Tho author has not succeeded 
in detecting tho least trace of benzoic aeid in the oxidation-product 
of methysticin (compare NOlting and Kopp, Mon* 8cL, 1874, 921). 

G. T. M. 

Tannins. By 0. TOttx (MonatsK, 10, 805—806; compare this 
vol., p. 164).—Smco the tannin C w H u 0 8l obtained from tho aqueous 
extract of tho wood of tho Slavonian oak, is a dimethoxy-dorivative 
of a kotonic acid formed by the condensation of 2 mols. of gallic 
acid, each of which has two hydroxyl-groups placed symmetrically to 
the carboxyl-group; and since the formation of the ketonic acid must 
be accompanied by the spliting off of a molecule of water from one 
of the carboxyl-groups, the kotouic acid musk have the constitutional 

formula OeH,(OH) J ' 00 -C,H(bHVoOOH. 
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It lias yet to be determined wbicb of the hydroxyl-groups repi'ojeTit 
the two methoxyl-groups in the tannin. ^ -M. 

Ethyl Diphenacylaoetoaeetate. By 0. Paal and A. IToTfRiWKN 
(Bar., 22,8225—3232)—Paal has previously shown (Abstr., J8H4-, 
5!»8) that ethyl phenacylacetoaeetate (ethyl acetophenononootoftcet.ite) 
is converted by dilute aqueous potash into^ phonacylacotono. In 
this reaction, a small quantity of a semi-solid insoluble substance 
is always obtained, consisting of a crystalline mass, saturated with 
oil. The latter may be removed by extraction with cold alcohol, and 
the residue recrystallised from the hot liquid. Two kinds of crystals 
are thus obtained and can be separated mechanically. The com¬ 
pound present in smaller quantity, OieH^BrO, does not combine with 
phenylhydrazine or hydroxylamine. and is very stable towards re¬ 
ducing agents, but the amount obtained was too small for furthor 
examination. , 

The second compound may be obtained pure by recrysnubsatjon 
from alcohol, and forms large, transparent mouosymmetric tables 
which have the composition and consist of ethyl diphenacylr 

acetoacetate , CAc(CH 2 *C0Ph)2*C00Bt, the ethyl Bait of a tri- 
ketonic acid. It forms large, monosymmetric crystals, a:h:c = 
1-6766 : 1 : 1 1152; p - 86° 18'. It melts at 82—83°, is insolublo in 
water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, but readily in chloroform, acetic 
acid, and benzene. With phenylhydrazine, it yields a dihydrazonr, 
C*H*3SrA, which forms yellow, crystalline flocks melting at 88—92°, 
and readily undergoing decomposition. With hydroxylamine it forms, 
according to the conditions of the experiment, a mono-, di or tri- 
oxime; all three are amorphous, soluble in alkalis and most organic 
solvents, but insoluble in water. The mono- and di-oxime molt at 
61—63°, and the trioxime at 66—68°. 

The ethyl salt is very stable towards aqueous potash, but is readily 
converted by alcoholic potash into tho potassium salt of diphonaoyl- 
acetac acid, which is identical with the acid previously obtained, by 
Paal and Hues (Abstr, 1887,261), and yields, with phouylhydrariuo, 
the same derivative, l-3-diphenyl-5-phenacyl-6-pyrida-«onephonyl- 

hydrazone, N<Qp^g>CH-CH,-OPh:N' a HPh. 

When heated with alcoholic ammonia, diphenylaootic aoid is con¬ 
verted into 2:6-dipbenylpyridine-4-carboxylic acid. 

By the action of alcoholic ammonia on ethyl diphonacylaooto- 
acetate, two compounds, melting at 192° and 136° respectively, arc 
obtained, both of which yield one and the same acid on hydrolysis, 
and appear to be the amide and ethereal salt of this acid. 

H. Gk 0. 

Benzenylazoxirnemethenylcarboxylic Acid and some of its 
Derivatives. By A. Wurm (Ber., 22,3130—3139).~j0%7 henzewjl- 
amidoximeoxalaie , NHs'OPh^O^•COCOOHli, is obtained as a pre¬ 
cipitate or oil when a well-cooled chloroform solution of benzonyl- 
auuidoxime (2 mols.) is added to a similar solution of ethyl ohlor* 
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oxalate (1 mol.). When this substance is separated from the bonzenyl- 
amidoximo liydiochloride, simultaneously formed, by boiling with 
water, and subsequently precipitated from alcoholic solution, it torms 
small, glistening, white needles which decompose suddenly at 118°. 
It is insoluble iu water, chloroform, and benzene, sparingly soluble 
in ether, and very soluble in alcohol. When digested for some days 
with water at 100° or saponified with weak alkali, it yields benzenyl- 
amidoximeoralic add , N]I/UPh!N*O’CO*0OOH, which crystallises in 
scales soluble in boiling water, and molts at 159°. When the chloroform 
filtrate from the oxalate is allowed to evaporate spontaneously, ethyl 

benzenylazoximmiethcnylcarbozylate, CPh<^ ^>C«COOEt, is ob¬ 
tained, It may also bo preparod by heating together bcnzonylamid- 
oxime and ethyl chloroxalate, and is the substance formed by the sudden 
decomposition already mentioned of the oxiracoxalate; finally it may 
be prepared by heating the silver salt with ethyl iodide. It crystal¬ 
lises in noodles or platos, is moderately soluble in other and alcohol, 
readily in chloroform, and very sparingly in cold water. It molts at 
51° and distils unchanged at 2(>0°. When hydrolysed, it yields the 
free acid, which crystallites in noodles,is soluble in other and alcohol, 
sparingly so in cold water, and molts at 98°. It is very slightly 
volatile in steam, and chars when heated abovo its molting point, 
The potassium and calcium salts aro white and crystalline, the silver 
and lead salts white powders, tho copper salt a green powder, and the 
methyl salt (obtained, by heating methyl iodide and the silver salt 
together at 100°) forms pale, silky-white noodles which aro insoluble in 
water, but easily soluble in tho usual organic solvents; it molls at 38°, 
and boils at 216°. Tho benzyl salt , obtained by digesting the silver salt 
with benzyl chloride at 200°, forma long needles soluble in alcohol and 
other, insoluble in water; it meltR at 105°, turns brown at 210°, and 
distils with considerable decomposition at 300°. Tho amide , 
O 0 H 6 NaOvNlI,, is formed when tlio ethyl salt is digested at 100° with 
a saturated alcoholic solution of ammonia, or by tho action of am¬ 
monium carbonate on tho chloride. It crystallises in noodles insoluble 
in water and alkali, soluble in organic solvents, and molts at 173°, 
Tho chloride is prepared by acting on t)io dry, pure acid with excess of 
phosphoric oxyohlorido, It is a clear, limpid liquid with an intensely 
irritating odour, and boils at 153-~ 155°. It is miscible with chloro¬ 
form and benzene, is moderately soluble in other and alcohol, and is 
heavier than water, in contact with which the chloride is gradually 
decomposed. 

J)ibenzenyldiazommeoxalone, 0Pk<^jJ^>C—O^^^^OPh, is ob¬ 
tained by the action at 40° of tho above chloride on the sodium 
salt of bonzenylamidoximo suspended in chloroform. It crystallises 
in very pale, glistening scales which aro soluble in alcohol and ether, 
sparingly so in chloroform, insoluble in ether, and melt at 142°. It 
dissolves in boiling water without change, and is tolerably stable 
towards acids and alkalis. This substance is isomeric with SSinkeisen’s 
oxalenediasoximedibensenyl (this vol., p, 123), and analogous to the 
succinic derivative obtained by Sohulss (Abstr., 1885* 1219). It is prob- 
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able that during its formation a transitory, intermediate product, 
OP3i<f'^ ^^C»CQ»Q*NMe*CPh, is formed. L T T 


Action of Ethyl Ohloracetate on Benzenylamidoxime. By 
H. Koch (Her., 22,3161—3163).—When ethyl chloracetate (1 mol.) is 
gradually added to an alcoholic mixture of benzenylamidoxime (1 mol.) 
and sodium ethoxide (2 mols.), and the whole boiled for three hours, 
sodium benzenylamidoximegly collate is obtained. This forms white 
crystals very soluble in water, moderately so in alcohol. Acids liberate 
from this salt benzenylamidoximeglycollic acid, 


KH*-CPh:iSr-OOH 2 -COOH. 

It crystallises in white needles, melts at 123—124°, and is easily 
soluble in alcohol and ether, sparingly in water. It has both acid and 
basic properties, dissolving readily in acids and in bases, but its 
aqueous solution has a strongly acid reaction. When a solution of 
the acid in hydrochloric acid is boiled for some time the, anhydride , 
J5T-0-CH* 

.Q 0 ’ * s f orme ^- This internal anhydride is, however, 

best obtained by heating the acid for some hours at 130—140°. It 
is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, and boiling 
water; crystallises in colourless needles, and melts at 148°. It has 
no longer basic properties, but is still a strong acid, and yields well- 
developed salts. It is very stable, not being affected by bromine- 
water or sodium nitrite. Permanganates and analogous oxidising 
agents readily attack it, benzonitrile being formed. It appears to be 
analogous in composition and character to benzeny limidoximecarbonyl, 

°»<52>co. L T . T . 


Oxidation of Paratolyl Benzyl Ketone. By E. Bucheb ( Ohem . 
Gentr., 1889, ii 7 445; from Arch. sci. phnjs. nat. Geneve , 22, 75—76).— 
The usual oxidising agents split up the paratolyl benzyl ketone mole¬ 
cule ; if, however, certain of its bromine-derivatives are heated with 
water at 180°, better results are obtained. By treating the ketone 
with bromine in carbon bisulphide, the author has* obtained the five 
rrcrDi 116 8 U k 8 titution-*derivatives : paratolyl bromobenzyl ketone , 
me ^ I1 g a t 79°; paratolyl dibromobenzyl ketone, 
OPhBr/UO'CeHiMe, melting at 128'5°$ bromoparatohl dibromobenzyl 
ketone CPhBrj‘CO*CeHi'CH 2 Br, melting at 127° j dibromoparatolyldi - 
bromobenzyl ketone, CPhBr 2 *CO*C 6 H 4 *CHBr 2 } melting at 120°; and tri- 
bromoparatolyl dibromobenzyl ketone, CPhBr^OOCeHrCBr* melting 
at 124 . By heating the dibromo-derivative with water in a sealed 
tube, the diketone, COPh-CO-CsH^Me, is obtained, and from the 
pentabromo-derivative the diketonic add, COPh-COCaEvCOOH may 
be prepared by the same treatment. J. w/ L. J 

Azo-coionrs from Naphtharesorcinol. By S. v. Kostaneoki 
(Ber., 22, 3163—3168).—Believing that Zincke and Thelen’s hydr- 
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oxyuaphthaquinonehydrazine (Abstr., 1884, 1859) was really a 
naphtharesorcinol-derivative, analogous to the nitroso-derivatives 
lately described by himself, the author has re-examined it. He finds 
that when heated with acetic anhydride and dry sodium acetate for a 
few minutos, or even if digested with excess of acetic anhydride for 
some hours, a diacetyl-derivative , N* 2 PlrOi„Hfi(OAc) 2 , is formed, This 
crystallises from alcohol in needles melting at 122—128°. The forma¬ 
tion of only a monacetyl-derivative was one of the chief reasons for 
Zincke and Thelen’s formula, and taking this and its general be¬ 
haviour into consideration, the author believes this compound to be 
really phenylazonaphtharcsorcinol, C l oH 5 (OH) 2 *]Sr i Ph. 

When this compound is dissolved in a little alkali, the requisite 
quantity of sodium nitrite added, and the mixture poured into dilute 
hydrochloric acid, nitrosopheinjlazmajihtharesorcinol, 

N 2 Ph-Ci 0 Hj( OK’OH) 'OH, 

is formed. This crystallises in glistening, brownish-red scales, easily 
soluble in glacial acetic acid, but very sparingly in alcohol and boil¬ 
ing water and alkalis. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid to 
a dark-green solution; it decomposes at 175°. ft dyes mordanted 
stuffs, but much loss intensely than nitrosophouylazoresorcinol. When 
reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields amidonaphthalic acid 
and aniline. This proves that the isonitroso-group has taken the 
remaining ^-position in the nucleus. 

When phonylazonaphtharesoroiiiol is dissolved in excess of alkali, 
and diazobenzeno chlorido added, diyltenyIdisazonaphtharesordnol, 
O l oH 4 (H 2 ph) 2 (OH) 2 , is formed. This crystallises in long, red needles, 
and is insoluble in alkalis, but soluble in chloroform and alcohol; it 
melts with decomposition at 225”. When reduced with tin and 
hydrochloric acid, it yields amidonaphthalic acid and aniline, like the 
above nitroso-compound, and has thus the composition 

[(N»Ph)»: (OH)# = l; 3:2:4]. 

It is very similar in appoaranco and character to the analogous 
rosoreinoUdorivati ve. L. T. T. 

Oil of Camphor. By .7. TbimbijK and H. 3 . M. Rcimormn ( Pharm . 
J t Trane,, 20,145—148).—A sample of tho crude oil of camphor, as 
obtained from Japan, was found to have a reddish-brown colour, sp. 
gr. 0*9(532 at 16®; it boilod at 180°. Tho odour resembled that of 
camphor and sassafras. By fractional distillation, &c., the following 
definite constituents were isolated from the sample:— 
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Formula. 

Boiling point. 

Per cent. 

CioHw....... 

150° 

0 40 

OioHi b . 

159 

12 00 

CioHig... 

168 

13 00 

OioHie*...... 

171 

5*00 

OioHi 8 0 . 

176 

15*00 

C ]0 Hi 6 . ...... 

180 

4*00 

OioH w O. 

204 

10*00 

OiflHisOa .... 

213 

30*00 

c 10 h 10 o 2 .. • • 

232 

7*00 

OioHiaOi . .. . 

247 

2*00 


The highest-boiling fraction (250—280°; 1*60 per cent.) wfcs a 
bluish-green oil; the quantity was insufficient to ascertain if it was 
a definite substance. 

These compounds were fragrant oils, usually colourless, and having 
high dextro-rotatory powers. The authors also experimented on 
seven other samples of oil of camphor, which differed considerably 
from the former in physical properties, and also in the proportionate 
amounts of the several fractions, some of these being indeed entirely 
wanting in certain samples (compare Yoshida, Trans., 1885, 779). 

R. R, 

Strophanthus HIspidus. By T. R. Feaser (. Pharnt . J. Trans. 
[ 3 ], 20 , 328—335).—This paper is a very detailed account of phar¬ 
macological processes and of the reactions of the various extracts 
obtained from seeds and other parts of Strophanthns. The main 
results of the author’s investigations have already appeared (Abstr., 
1888, €06). 

Strophanthin melts at 172 5°, dissolves in 55 parts of absolute 
alcohol, 300 parts of acetone, and 1000 parts of amyl alcohol, and is 
only very slightly hydrolysed by ptyalin. Strophanthidin is phy Bio¬ 
logically extremely active. R. R. 

S6n$gin, from Polygala senega, L. By A. Fttnaro (J. Phwrm. 
[5], 20, 450—453; from Gasssetta , 19, 21).—S6n5gin, extracted by 
G-elhen in 1804, was found by Quevenne to yield a white powder, 
which he named polyqalic acid . Bolley, in 1855, concluded that those 
two substances were identical, and also the same as saponin, obtained 
by Bussy from the root of Saponaria. The author finds five samples 
of s6negin to give a mean of O = 54*18; H = 7*45; but those amounts 
differ notably from Bolley and Quevenne’s figures, and also from the 
results published by Rochleder and by Cbristophson for saponin. On 
boiling sdnfigiu with dilute acids, glucose is formed, and a gelatinous 
substance separates, containing 0 = 62*26, H = 8*21. These figures 
are very wide of those obtained for sapogenin, prepared in a crystal¬ 
line form by Rochleder. The formation of sSnegenim, C^H^On, and 
glucose from seuegin is represented as follows: OmHumOm + 4H 2 Q ss 
04oH**Oi4 4- 4CeH tt O«. 

The author evidently considers that saponin and s6n6gin are dif¬ 
ferent compounds, although closely related. J, T. 
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Pyrroline derivatives. By 0. Pa 4 L and N. P. Biuikoff (Ber , 22, 
3086—3096 ).—Ethyl oi thotolyldiphenylpyi rolineca? bonylate , ’ 

[C^Mo : COOEt : Ph 2 = 1:3:2: 5], 

prepared by boiling ethyl phenacylbenzoylacetate with orthotoluidine 
in glacial acetic acid solution, crystallises from alcohol in long, 
colourless needles, melts at 134—135°, and is readily soluble in alcohol 
ether, glacial acetic acid, and benzene. The corresponding acid, 
C 21 H 10 NO 2 , obtained by hydrolysing the ethyl salt with alcoholic 
potash, crystallise s from hot alcohol in colourless scales, melts at 
226—227°, sublimes undccomposed, and is only moderately easily 
soluble in ether, alcohol, and benzene. 

Ort hofolyldiplianylpprrojine, C^HjJNT, is obtained by distilling tho 
acid over lime; it crystallises from alcohol in flat, colourless needles, 
melts at 114—115°, boils abovo 300° without decomposition, and is 
readily soluble in most organic solvents. 

Whyl paratalyldiphemjlpyt roliiwcat boxylate crystallises from glacial 
acetic acid in slender, colourless noodles, melts at 145°, and is readily 
soluble in hot alcohol, bonzene, and ether, but only sparingly in light 
petroleum. The acid crystallised from hot glacial acetic acid in 
small, colonrless plates, molts at 205—206°, sublimes without decom¬ 
position, and is readily soluble in boiling nitrobenzene, but only spar¬ 
ingly in other, alcohol, and benzene, and insoluble in light petroleum. 

Paratolyldiphonylpyrrolino can be prepared, ns described in the 
case of the corresponding ortho-compound; it crystallises from glacial 
acetic acid in colourless needles, boils without decomposition, and is 
identical with tho substanoe obtained by Baumann (Abstr, 1887,736), 
by distilling para fcolylpyrroli nodi benzoic acid over baryta. 

Ethyl w eta cy lyhl iph <*uylpyrrol inf ca rboxylata [C 0 H ,Me 4 : COO Et: Ph* 
=1:3:2: 5], prepared by boiling ethyl phonacylbcnzoylncetatowith 
metaxylidino m glacial acetic acid solution, is a thick oily compound. 
Tho acid , C^HiiNO* crystallises from glacial acetic acid in colourless 
needles, melts at 253—254°, sublimes undecomposed, and is moderately 
easily soluble in hot alcohol and bonzeno. 

MeUwjlyldtphcnylpyrroline , CaiHaiN, crystallises in short, colourless 
noodles, molts nt 147-149°, distils without decomposition, aud is 
soluble iu most organic solvents. 

Ethyl aph thyldiplmnjtpyrrolinemrbozyhiie^ OJFL 1 NO 4 , crystallises 
in colourless noodles or plates, melts at 181—182°, and ib readily solu¬ 
ble in hot alcohol and glacial acetic acid, but only moderately easily m 
bonzene. Tho acid, 0*1 JUNG*, crystallises from glacial acotio acid in 
colourless plates, melts at 271*5—272°, sublimes undecomposed, and is 
sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol and bonzeno, and insoluble in 
light petroleum. Tho potatbiim salt is sparingly soluble in boiling 
water aud insoluble in concentrated potash, 

a-Naphthyhliphtnylpyrroline > 0 w H w N, crystallises from hot alcohol 
in small, yellowish needles, melts at 148—rl49°, distils without de¬ 
composition, and dissolves freely in most organic solvents when 
warmed t hero with. 

Ethyl ft-naphthyldiphenylpwolinecarboxylate, crystallises from hot 
alcohol and glacial acetic acid in small, colourless needles melting at 
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181—182°. The add is obtained by boiling the ethereal salt for a 
long time with a large excess of alcoholic potash; it ciystallises from 
hot glacial acetic acid in colourless plates, melts above 350°, sublimes 
undecomposed, and is only sparingly soluble in all ordinary solvents. 

(3-Naphthyldiphenylpyrroline forms flat, colourless needles or long 
plates, melts at 207—208°, and is soluble in hot alcohol, glacial acetic 
acid, and benzene. 

Ethyl orthohydroxyphenyIdipTienylpyrrolinecarboxylate, 

0H-0 6 H i -0 4 NHPh 3 *000Et, 

prepared by boiling ethyl phenacylbenzoylacetatewith orthamidophenol 
in alcoholic solution, separates from alcohol or acetic acid in colour¬ 
less, indented crystals, melts at 158—159°, and is soluble in alkalis 
and all organic solvents. The acid, CssHnNOs, crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid in colourless, ill-defined needles, melts at 244—245°, 
sublimes without decomposition, and is readily soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and glacial acetic acid, bnt only sparingly in benzene, chloro¬ 
form, and light petroleum. 

Orthohydruryphenyldiphmylpyrroline, C*jHi 7 NO, crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid in yellowish needles, melts at 175—176°, and is 
readily soluble in ether, alcohol, benzene, and alkalis. 

Ethyl pamphenylenedi-diphenylpyrrolinecarbozylade, 

O fi H4(C4NHPh 8 -COOEt) 2 , 

crystallises from alcohol in yellowish scales, melts at 249—250°, and 
is soluble in glacial acetic acid and benzene. The acid , CjoHJ^Oi, 
separates from hot alcohol in small crystals, melts above 300°, sub¬ 
limes undecomposed, and is moderately easily soluble in alcohol and 
glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly in benzene and light petroleum. 

Action of Hydroxylamine on Pyrrolines. By G. Ciamiciast 
and O. U. Zanetti (£«*., 22, 3176—3179; compare Abstr., 1889,1208). 
—Acetonylacetoxime, NOHiCMe-CHa'CHa’CMciNOH (m. p,, 136’5 r> , 
corr.), identical with the compound prepared by Paul (Abstr., 1885, 
505), is formed when 2 : 5-dimethylpyrroline is boiled for about six 
hours with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and sodium carbonate in 
alcoholic solution. This reaction tends to prove that the compound 
(m. p., 173°) obtained by treating pyrroline with hydroxylamino (he. 
cit.) is, in reality, the oxime of succinaldehyde. 

When acetonylacetoxime is reduced with sodium and alcohol, it is 
converted into a base, the hydrochloride of which is a colourless, 
crystalline compound, and has the composition C 6 H 16 N2,2HC1. This 
base has the same composition as the diamidohexane obtained by 
Tafel (Abstr., 1889, 976) by reducing the dihydrazone of acetonyl- 
acetone. 

With hydroxylamine metadimethylpyrroliue yields a compound 
which is soluble in water, and has powerful reducing properties; this 
new substance is converted into a base CaH w N 2 when it is reduced 
with sodium and alcohol. g, g. 
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Derivatives of 1-Hydroxyquinoline. By B. Ljppmanx and F. 
Fleissner (Monatsh 10 , 794 — 797).—Amidohydroxj quinoline Las 
been isolated by Fischer and Reuouf (Abstr., 188t, B>70), but may 
be more conveniently prepared from tlio corresponding nitroso-com¬ 
pound, which is obtained as hydrochloride by adding sodium nitrite 
(25 grams) to hydroxyquinolme (50 grams) in an aqueous solution 
containing hydrochloric acid (100 grams). The hydrochloride of the 
nitroso-compound forms an orange-coloured, crystallino mass, which is 
only slightly soluble in water, but more soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid; it is decomposed on boiling its aqueous solution, but may be 
obtained in yellow- or brownish-coloured scales or needles by very 
careful recrybtallisation. With sodium acetate, it gives a gelatinous 
precipitate which becomes crystalline on standing. Nitrosoliydroxy- 
qainoline, NO'CgNHs’OH [= 4 : 1], crystallises from alcohol in 
pale-yellow or greenish needles, only slightly soluble in benzene, 
ether, and chloroform, and decomposes on heating to 200°. The 
platiuochloride , (CoHoN^O^H^PfOle, crystallises in brown, glistening 
scales, and is decomposed on boiling with water. In order to deter¬ 
mine the relation of the nitroso-group to the hydroxyl-group, the 
authors convoluted it by means of nascent hy drogon into amidohydrox/- 
quinoline, which, on oxidation with potassium dichromato and sul- 

? buric acid,and reduction with sulphurous anliydrido,f urnislied quinol. 

f tho reduction is brought about by means of tin, added a little at 
a timo to a solution of tho nitroso-compound in hydrochloric acid, a 
violout reaction ensues, and a crystalline double salt is obtained. On 
freeing this from tin byhydrogon sulphide, and adding to tho solution 
sodium acetate, a dickloramidohydrmyyuhialine, C n N'lI i Cl a (NlI J )*OH, 
separates out as a white, crystalline mass, whilst amidohydroxy- 
quinoline remains in solution. Tlio dicliloro-derivative crystallises 
from alcohol, beuzeno, or chloroform in slender, white, silky needles, 
which decompose at 160°, and furnishes a hydrochloride crystallising 
from dilute hydrochloric acid in yellow needles, and readily decom¬ 
posed by boiling water. If stannous chloride is substituted for the 
metal, amidohydroxyqmnolmo is tho solo reduciion-produci, and from 
this a dihydroxyquinolino sulphate decomposing at 220°, and identical 
with tho compound described by Kisher ami Jtenouf (loo. cif .) 7 may 
be obtained. It must, therefore, be concluded that the nitrobo- 
compound contains the nitroso-group in tho para-position relatively 
to the hydroxyl-group. Q, T. JML 

Bromoquinolinesulphonic Acids. By A. Guvs (/. pr. Ohem. 
[2], 40 , 444--447).—Bromoquinolinesulphonie acids may bo obtained ? 
(1) By synthesis from bromamidobonzenesulphonio acid; (2) by 
brominating quinolinesulphonic acids; (ii) by suiphonating bromo- 
quinolines; (4) by substituting bromine for a hydroxyl-, arnirlo-, <fcc., 
group in a hydroxy-, arnido-, &o., quinolinesuipuonic acid. Of those 
four possible methods, the third gives tho best results. Tho orienta¬ 
tion of tho acid is settled by treatment with tin and hydrochloric 
acid (Lollraann, Abbtr., 1888, 296), which produces a hydroquinoline- 
snlphonic acid. Tho hydroqumolinoaulphomo acids are being investi¬ 
gated in the author’s laboratory. 

VOL. LVUI. t 
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HydroquinolIne-^-sulphonic acid crystallises in larsrc, rhombic tables, 
or monoclinic leaflets, which begin to melt at 318° (uncorr.) with 
decomposition. 

JE[ydroquinoline-\-sulp7iomc acid crystallises in pointed needles, and 
decomposes at 243° (uncorr.). 

Hydroquinolmp-S-sulphonic acid forms characteristic, glassy, short, 
monoclinic prisms, the measurements of which are given. It decom¬ 
poses at 277° (nncorr.). A. G. B. 

Sulphonic Acids of 4 / -Bromoqtii2ioline. By A. Claus and W. 
SchmeIsseb (/. pr. Ghem. [2], 40, 447—454).—4 ': 4i-Br<ymoqiunnli}ie- 
sulphonic acid is obtained by heating 4-bromoqriinoline with sulphuric 
acid for some time at 250°—300°; it crystallises from alcohol in 
beautiful, silky needles, and from water both in long, slender needles 
(with 1J mols. H 2 0), and in large, anhydrous prisms winch become 
needles when recrystallised from hot water. It is insoluble in ether, 
decomposes above 300° without melting, and is stable in alkaline 
solutions. When treated with tin and hydrochloric acid, it is con¬ 
verted into hydroquinoline-4-sulphonic acid. The potassium salt (with 
1 mol. H 2 0), the sodium, salt , the calcium salt (with 7 mols. H 2 0), 
the barium salt (with 3 mols. H s O), the copper salt (with 7 mols. 
ILjO), and the silcer salt are described. The ethyl salt forms 
transparent needles melting at 125° (uncorr.). The chloride, 
CqNBUBr-S0 2 C1, crystallises from chloroform in needles, and from 
ether in thick prisms, which melt at 82° (uncorr.). The amide forms 
small, slender needles melting at 255° (uncorr.). 

4': 2~Bromoquinolinemlphomc add is formed, together with tho 
above 4-sulphonic acid, when 4'-bromoquinoline (1 part) is heated 
with sulphuric acid (5 parts) containing 30—40 per cent, of sul¬ 
phuric anhydride for about an hour on the watei‘-batli. If the 
heating is longer, or the temperature higher, the 2-sulphonic acid 
is converted into the 4-sulphonic acid. The two acids arc sepa¬ 
rated by crystallising from water, and treating with DC pci* cent, 
alcohol, when the 4-snlphonic acid dissolves. 4': 2-Bromoqmtiolino- 
sulphonic acid crystallises in colourless, rhombic tables, which two 
sparingly soluble in cold water and insoluble in other solvents; it 
can be heated to 300° without melting or decomposing. It is not 
acted on by hot alkalis. Tin and hydrochloric acid convert it inlo 
a hydroquinolinesulphonic acid which melts at 255°, and has not yet 
been described; it is probably hydroquinolinp-tt-sttlphonic arid. The 
sodium salt , the potassium salt (with 1 mol. H®0), tho barium sail 
(with 1 mol. H 2 0), the calcium salt (with 4 mols. H»0), the copper 
salt (with 1 mol. H a O), and the silver salt are described. The ethyl 
salt forms short, needle-shaped crystals melting at 100° (uncorr*). 
The chloride , CsNBUBr'SC^Cl, crystallises from chloroform in colour¬ 
less needles, and from alcohol in beautiful, lustrous loaflets; it melts 
at 130° (uncorr.). The amide crystallises from hot water iu small, 
white, slender needles melting at 213° (uncorr.), and soluble in 
alcohol. 

When these two acids are brominated, they yield different tri- 
bromoquinolines. The 2-sulphonic acid yields a tribromoqu incline 
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which crystallises in colourless, lustrous prisms melting at 171° 
(uncoil*.) ; while tho 4-sulphonic acid yields a tribromoquinoline 
which crystallises in slender, colourless needles melting at 800° 
(nncorr.). A. G. B. 

Sulphonic Acids of 4-Bromoquinoline. By A. Claus aud 0. 
Wurtz (J. pr . Ghem. [2], 40, 454—460).—When 4-bromoqu.inoline 
(1 part) is heated in a flask with sulphuric acid containing 80 per 
cent, of sulphuric anhydride (8 parts) at 130—140° for G—8 hours, 
the 1- and 3-sulphonic acids of 4-bromoquinoli ue are obtained, the 
former in considerable quantity, the latter in small quantity. They 
are separated by crystallising from water, when tho 1-sulphonic 
acid crystallises first. At higher temperatures, disulphonic acids are 
produced at the same time. 

4 : 1-7 Iromnquinol in,esttlphonic acid crystallises (with 2 mols. 1E»0) 
in colourless, lustrous needles or prisms which dissolve in hot water, 
but not in cold water or in alcohol. The anhydrous acid is unchanged 
below 300°. Whon reduced by tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields 
hydroquinoline-l-sulphonic acid. The sodium salt (with 2 mols. 
H 2 0), the potassium salt (with 2 mols. 1LO) the calcium salt (with 
4 mols. H/)) } the barium salt (with 3 mols. HjO), the copper salt 
(with 5 mols. H^O), the silver salt , and tho lead salt are described. 
The ethyl salt melts at 110 6 (nncorr,). The chloride , GoNHsBr'SOsOl, 
crystallises from other in small, colourless prisms, and from alcohol 
in tables; it molts at 125° (nncorr.). Tho amide forms small needles 
melting at 2(15° (uncorr.), and soluble except in water. 

4 : S-Jlramoqninolino&ulphonic acid crystallises in small, lustrous, 
colourless, anhydrous needles soluble in alcohol and in water. The 
sodium salt (with 1 mol, H a O), tlic calcium salt (with 7 mols. EUO), 
and the barium salt (with 2 mols. H 2 0) are described. The ethyl salt 
molts at 180° (nnocxiT.); tlio chloride melts at 95° (uncorr.) ; tho amide 
forms small, dark-yellow crystals molting at 195° (uncorr.). 

When the acid is reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields 
hydroquinoliuc-3-hnlphonic arid (?) molting at 171°; and whon bromi- 
natod, it yields a tvibromoquin<> 1 ino molting at 248° (uncorr.). 

A. G. B. 

3 :1-BromoqiiiiioliixeBulph.onic Acid and 4 : 3-Nitrobromo- 
quinoline. By A. Glaus and (J. Kuwiifua {./. pr. Ghem. [2], 40, 
4G0—404).—La Costo (Absir., 1883, 90) obtained several sulphonic 
acids by milphonating parabromoquiuoline. Tho authors, using 
fuming sulphuric acid (30 per cent, sulphuric auhydride)at 120—125°, 
only obtained one sulphonic acid. 

8 : 1 -Bromoquinolinesulphonic add crystallises in beautiful, lustrous, 
white needles and prisms, which aro anhydrous, do not molt at 350°, 
and are moderately soluble in hot water. The potassium salt (with 
1 mol. H a O) and the silver salt aro described; the ethyl salt forms 
long, colourless, silky needlos melting at 139°, Whon brominatod, it 
yields a tribromoquinoline which crystallises in colourless needles, and 
melts at 185° (uncorr.). Reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid 
converts it. into hydroquinolino-1-sulphonic acid. 

La Costos nitrohromoquinoline (Absfcr,, 1883, 91) is 4 ; 3~nitro~ 
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bromoquinoline; it melts at 130° (uncorr.), not 133°; its hydrochloride, 
platinochloride, and methiodide were obtained. 

4 :3-amidobromoquinoline (Zoo. cit.) melts at 160° (uncore\), not 164°. 

HydroxyquinoHnesulphonic Acids. By E. Lippmann and V. 
Eleissnee (Monatsh., 10, 798—804).—When 1-hydroxy quinoline 
(1 part) is heated with sulphuric acid (3 parts) in a sealed tube for 
three hours at 180°, the product is a light-brown syrup which scarcolv 
smells of sulphurous anhydride, and contains a sulphonic acid, 
0H*0 8 NH 5 *S0aH + 1|HA which crystallises in pale-yellow neodlos, 
melts with decomposition at 275°, is only slightly soluble in alcohol, 
and is insoluble in ether. The aqueous solution is strongly acid, gives 
a green coloration with ferric chloride, and an almost insoluble, 
crystalline precipitate with lead acetate. The potassium salt is 
anhydrous, and crystallises from water in light, rose-coloured, 
glistening scales. Its aqueous solution gives a green, granular preci¬ 
pitate with a solution of cupric sulphate, and a crystalline precipitate 
with mercuric chloride; the silver salt is a crystalline powder; the 
barium salt is an almost insoluble powder. 

Besides the above-described compound, 1-hydroryquinolinedmil/ph- 
ouic acid , OHA^H 4 (SO/H) 2 , is simultaneously formed in small 
quantities. It may be more readily obtained by heating a mixture of 
bydroxyquinoline (25 grams), sulphuric acid (75 grams), and phos¬ 
phoric anhydride (30 grams) at 200° for five hours. It is a voxy 
hygroscopic substance, and decomposes at 200°. The hydrogen 
potassium salt, is a crystalline precipitate; the basic salt, 
0K-C 9 NH 4 (S0 3 K) 2 , a compound sparingly soluble in water; tho 
basic copper salt, Cu[O-C^H^SOs)j0u] 2 + 10H*O, a light-greon 
powder. G. T. M. 

Paradiaziae-derivatives. By P. W. Abends (J. m. Ohem. [2], 
40,425—444; compare Abstr., 1889, 134). 

BronnacetaniUde , NHPh-CO-CHJBr, is -obtained by mixing benzene 
solutions of aniline (2 mols.) and bromaeetic bromide {1 mol.), eva¬ 
porating the benzene .at the ordinary temperature, and washing the 
residue with water, which leaves bromacetanilide undissolved, it 
crystallises in slender, whiten eedies which melt at 130—131°, and arc 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but not in water. 

Chloracetylphenylglycuie, CH a Cl*CO-NPh*CH a *COOII, is formed 
when phenylglycine, suspended in ether, is shaken with an ethereal 
solution of chloracetic chloride (eq. mols.); the ether is distilled oil*, 
and the residue treated with water, when the chloracetylphonvlgly* 
cine separates as an oil, which soon crystallises. It forms four-sided 
tables or prisms melting at 132—133°, soluble in alcohol and benzene. 

DiphmyIdiketodihydroparadiasiue, NPh<£g^>NPh, is iden¬ 
tical with. Meyer's phenylglycine anhydride (this Journal, 1878. 
294); it may also be obtained by tbe action of alcoholic potash on 
bromacetanilide, and by heating chloracetylphenylglycino (1 mol) 
with aniline (2 mols.) at 140—150°; this last reaction settles its con¬ 
stitution. It melts at 263^. 
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Phcnylglycinylphenylglycino has been described before (Abstr., 
1888, 854; compare Hausdorfer, Abstr., 1889, 1014) ; it melts at 
129—130°, 

BromaceloparatoluicUde , C 0 H 1 Mc , N‘H*CO‘CHJ3r [Mo : NET = 1 : 4], 
obtained in the same way as bromacetanilido, crystallises from hot 
alcohol in long, colourless noodles which melt at 164°. 

JDijparato lyldiketodihycf roparadiazw e, 

C a H 1 Me-N<^^ c I §>N''0 6 HiMe [Me: N = 1 : 4], 

is obtained from bromacetoparatoluidido, or from paratolylglycocine, in 
the same way as diphenyldiketodihydi'oparadiiizine is obtained from 
the corresponding phenyl compounds. It crystallises from alcohol in 
beautiful, long, white needles which melt at 252—253°, and are 
soluble in glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly soluble in other 
solvents. 

Fithjlglycolylparatoluidide, CbHiMc'NH’CO’CHVOEt [Mo : NTH = 
1:4], is obtained as a bye-product in preparing the above pavadiazine 
from bromacetoparatoluidido and alcoholic potash, and may bo sepa¬ 
rated from the mother liquor of the paradiaziuo by ether, which dis¬ 
solves it. It crystallises in beautiful, transparent prisms which melt 
at 32°, and are soluble except in water, 

ParabrMMxceto-tryluHde , C 0 H 3 Me a , ]SrE[*CO'OH 2 Bv [Me 2 :NH==l: 4:8], 
prepared by mixing benzene soluiions of paraxylidine (2 mols.) and 
bromacotic bromide (1 mol.), crystallises in slender, white needles 
which melt at 145°. 

Diparaxylyldiketodift ydroparadiazine , 

C«HjMe i -N'< >N-OjHjMej [Mo,: N = 1:4:2], 

is obtained by tho action of alcoholic potash on poan.broinaceto-xylidide; 
it crystallises from hot alcohol in beautiful, flat needles molting at 
203°, and soluble in bonzouo and acetic acid, but not in water and 
ether. 

EthylglyeolylparaxylitUde^ Oftll^NH-OO-OITa-ORt [Mo 2 : NH a 
1:4:2], is extracted by other from the mother-liquor of tho last- 
mentioned paradiazino; it crystallises in prisms melting at 50°, and 
solnblo in tho usual solvonts. * 

J)i-ot~napkthyldiketodihi/drop ararfiaztn c, 

0 w H,-N<g^^>N.C w H„ 

obtained from chloracotonaphthalide and alcoholic potash, crystallises 
from glacial acetic acid in flat needles melting at 274-—275% and 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, benzene, and ether. 

Methyl metanitrocumate, N0 2 *C 6 HnPrCOOMo [Pr : MeO : NO a = 
4:1:3], is obtained by dissolving nitrocumic acid in methyl alcohol 
and saturating it with hydrogen chloride; it forms large crystals liko 
nitre, which melt at 64°, and are soluble in most solvents. 

Methyl metamidocumate is obtained by reducing the nitrocumato 
with tin and hydrochloric acid; it crystallises in colourless, transpa- 
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rent prisms or tables melting at 51—52°, and uisily soluble except in 
light petroleum. 

Methyl metachloracehwiulocumate , CHiCbPO'NTPt VMVCOOAI<» 
[Pr: COOMe : hTH = 4:1: 3], is prepared by mixing bonssene solu¬ 
tions of the metamidocumato (2 niols.) and ehloracetio chloride 
(1 mol.), evaporating the bonssene at the ordinary temperature, and 
washing the residue with water, which leaves tho chlorsicoto-doriva- 
tive undissolved. It crystallises from hot dilute alcohol in long, 
slender, colourless needles melting at 101—102°, and easily soluble m 
most solvents except water and light petroleum. JC bromacotie 
bromide be substituted for ehloracetio chloride in the above prohorip- 
tion, methyl metahromacetamidocm'iate is obtained; it melts at 
106—107°. 

Dipropyldiphenyldiketodihydroparadiazinedicarho(eylic acid, 
C^H^CCeHaPr-COOH)* [OOOH : Pr : N = 1 : 4 : 3J, 

is prepared by heating alcoholic potash (1 gram) with methyl meta- 
chloracetamidocumate (4 grams) in alcohol for half an hour, then 
adding another gram of potash, and heating for another half hour; 
the alcohol is now evaporated, the residue treated with water, and an 
excess of hydrochloric acid added; this throws down a resinous sub¬ 
stance, which is washed and heated with alcohol. Part dissolves (see 
below), leaving the dioarboxylic acid as an insoluble powder, which 
decomposes before melting, and dissolves in alkalis, being reprocipi fcal e< l 
by acids. The ethyl salt, obtained by tho action ol dry hydrogen 
chloride on an alcoholic solution of the acid, crystallises in Hat, lustrous, 
oblique-ended needles melting at 192—193°, and soluble in alcohol. 

Metethylglycolylamidocumic acid , 0Et*CJtI 2 *00-KJtHUl 4 lV0O()I{ 
[COOH : Pi*: NH = 1:4:3], is that portion of tho above-mentioned 
resin which dissolves in alcohol; the alcohol is ovuporated, tho residue 
dissolved in potash, reprecipitated by hydrochloric acid, ami crystal¬ 
lised from weak alcohol. It forms four-sided tables molting at 14t)‘, 
and soluble except in water and petroleum. 

FheuylortlwtQhfldiketodihydroyaradiazine, 

NPh <0H?0O> N,0 ‘ H ‘ Me [Mo:N =s t :t* |, 


•w obtained by beating cbloracetoHliototylglycino (1 mol.) with 
wuline (2 mols.) in a sulphuric acid bath at KiO"; tho product, is 
heated with water and hydrochloric acid, filtered, and tho undinHoIvnd 
portion crystallised from alcohol. Jt forms hloudor, white needles 
meltmg at lGo—166 , soluble m hot alcohol and beimmc, but insoluble 
in ether. It forms no piatinochloridc. 

O rtlioto ly Iparatoly Idiketodihydrop aradicLzine, 

C 8 H t Me-K'<CaB^Me [Me : N = 1 : 2 and 1: 4], 

substituting paratoluidine for aniline in tho prepare. 
t o *\i° f tll « jast compound. It crystallises in long, white felted 
n^ meltmg at 179-180“, soluble in alcohol and £Jonc butti 

a. a. n. 
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Ditriazole-derivatives. By J. A. Bladist (Ber., 22, 3114— 
3117; coni pare Abatr., 1889, 138). 

C K t-JN C Et 

enylrfhylfriasso1 c, ^ ’ P ro P ared ^7 boiI " 

ing tyanophenylliydrazhie with excess of propionic anhydride, crystal¬ 
lines from, alcohol iu prisms, meltR at 18G*&—187°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in water. The hydrochloride , 
OJUNi.airOl, crystallises in microscopic prisms, and is decomposed 
by water. The platiiwchloride crystallises in orange-yellow, unstable 
prisms. 

J)i-diph'iiyltriazole , QmT[.oN«, prepared by treating cyanoplicnyl- 
liydrazino with benzoic chloride, crystallises from alcohol in colour¬ 
less noodles, with 2 mols. H>0, loses its water at 100°, melts at 
257—258°, and is only sparingly soluble^in alcohol, very sparingly in 
ether, and insoluble in water; it is a very feeble base. 

Di-paralolyl methyl/riazule, obtained when cyonoparatolyl- 

hydrazine is boilod for a few minutes with excess of acetic anhydride, 
lb crystallises from alcohol in long, prismatic needles, melts at 
259—2(>0° and is moderately easily soluble in alcohol, but only 
sparingly in benzene, and insoluble in water. The hydrochloride is 
readily soluble. 

Iti*paralolyleihyllritmh, O^HaiNo, prepared from propionic anhy- 
drido in liko manner, separates in crystals from alcohol and benzene, 
in which it is readily soluble, melts at 202— 2US°, and is insoluble in 
water. 

l)i-para tolylphenyltriazole, CjoII«N b , prepared from bonzoic chloride 
in liko manner, crystallises 6*om alcohol in microscopic needles with 
2 mols. UA and from benzene in small plates with 1 mol. of benzene; 
it melts at about 300°, is insoluble in water, and is only a very feeble 
base. If. S. K. 


Bases formed by the Action of Potassium Hydroxide on the 
Halogen-Alkyl Salts of Papaverine. By A. Claus (</. pr. Chain. 
LSI. 40, 405-479).—In tins paper the author replies to the recent 
criticisms of (loldschmiodl (this vol., p. 179) on the work which lie 
(the author) and others have already published oil this subject (see 
Abwtr., 1885, 998 j 1889, 4L4). A. O. 13. 

Belladonine. By K. DOrxopv (tfer,, 22, 3183-3181). -The 
brown syrup from which atropine lias been obtained (commercially) 
is a mixture of belladonna*, atropine, hyoscyamino, hyoseine, and 
their decomposition-products trophic, psoudotrepine, and tropic acid. 
When the syrup is boiled with chloroform and other in acid solution, 
the hydrocarbons, &e., arc removed, and the atropine in the purified 
baso can, by some suitable moans, be converted into tropine and 
tropic acid; the belladonine is not changed by this treatment, but the 
hyoseine (18 —20 percent.) passes into solution, and can be easily iso¬ 
lated by means of the auroehloride. This salt, OnH^NO^AuCls, 
crystallises in prisms, melts at 200°, and is sparingly soluble in water. 
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Fnmarine. By R. Reichwald (Zeit . anal Chem., 28, 622—623). 
—Fnmarine is soluble in 11*2 parts of chloroform and in 78*68 parts 
of benzene, but is only very sparingly soluble in water, alcohol, other, 
and petrolenm. When treated with Frohde’s reagent, it first tnms 
violet, then dark-green; with vanadyl sulphate, it gives an emerald- 
green colour which, after some hours, becomes yellowish-green; 
with sulphuric acid and sugar, it gives a dirty-violet coloration ; with 
selenosulphuric acid, a pure violet. It is not coloured by chlorine- 
water, bnt becomes violet-brown with bromine-water and sulphuric 
acid. A crystal of potassium nitrate thrown into its solution in 
sulphuric acid colours the liquid, as it dissolves, first green, then 
violet, and lastly yellow. Potassium dichromate added to a fnmarmo 
salt throws down fumarine chromate; on adding concentmtod 
sulphuric acid, intense green and violet streaks are produced, passing, 
after a few minutes, into green. M. J. S. 

Preparation and Properties of Albumin, free from Ash. By 
E. Harnack (Ber., 22, 3046—3052; compare Abstr., 1882, 747).— 
Albumin, free from ash, can be obtained as follows:—The copper- 
compound of albumin, prepared as previously described ( lac . etc.), is 
purified by dissolving it in very dilute soda, reprecipitating with 
acetic acid, and washing well with water, the process being repeated 
several times; the precipitate is then dissolved in a considerable 
quantity of soda, the solution kept for 24 hours, the albumin precipi¬ 
tated by neutralising with hydrochloric acid, washed with water, and 
dried at 100°. 

It is thus obtained in the form of a gelatinous, transparent, brittle, 
yellowish-red mass which is almost free from ash, 1 gram leaving a 
residue of about 1 milligram on ignition. It is froe from phosphorus 
and phosphates, and iron could not be detected. Whon the moist 
substance is treated with pure, cold water, it gradually swells up and 
dissolves; the solvent action being hastened considerably by boiling. 
The dry substance shows a like behaviour, but it dissolves tnuch 
more slowly. The residue obtained on evaporating tho aqueous 
solution to dryness seoms to have the same properties as tho original 
substance. 

Albumin, free from ash, is precipitated from its aqueous solid ion 
by acids, the precipitate being insoluble in excess; also by nouiral 
salts, for example, sodium chloride, but tho precipitate dissolves 
again if the solution is diluted very considerably. Tho precipitated 
albumin has the same properties as the original substance, but if tho 
precipitate is boiled with the solution, it is gradually couverted into 
a modification insoluble in water. 

Albumin, free from ash, is precipitated from its aqueous solution 
by salts of the heavy metals, pbosphomolybdic acid, potassium fom>- 
cyanide, &c.; but it is not precipitated by alcohol, ether, phenol, or 
tannic acid. 

Heat Coagulation of certain Proteids. By J. B. ITayoraft 
and C. W. Duggan (Bnt Med . 1890, i, 167—169).—It is found 

that there are various circumstances that affect the temperature at 
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winch any prof old enters into the condition of a heat-coagulum. IE 
a solution of a ooagulable proteid is heated quickly, the protcid will 
be found to coagulate at a higher temperature than if the heat is 
applied more slowly. The coagulation point is considerably raised by 
diluting iho solution, and a very dilute solution may not coagulate 
even on boiling. The presence of certain neutral salts lowers, of 
others raises the coagulation temperature. The presence of acids 
lowers, of alkalis raises the coagulation temperature. Those facts 
were ascertained to bo true for egg albumin, serum albumin, vitollein, 
and scrum globulin. 

Halliburton(/. Physiol., 5)and Conn and Berard (Abstr., 1889,1075) 
attempted to separate protoids by means of fractional heat coagulation. 
Without doubting flic possibility of fractionating some proieids, 
the result of the present oxpeiiments seems to cast a doubt on the 
method adopted, unless other differences he demonstrated to exist 
hot ween iho various profceids thus separated. It is thus possible that 
serum albumin or egg albumin may bo single proteids, and tho fact that 
various precipitates nfc different temperatures are obtainable can bo 
explained in one of two ways : either that the heat when applied for 
a long timo (in Gorin and Berard's experiments for upwards of an 
hour) alters tin* character of tho proteid in solution so that its tem¬ 
perature of coagulation is heightened, or that the result is simply 
the effect of dilution; a solution of serum albumin is raised to 75° ; a 
precipitate occurs, and is filtered off; that left in solution is now more 
diluted, bonce its coagulation temperature is higher. W. D. H. 

Precipitation of Albuminoids from Urine. By — Boymond (X 
Pharm. [5], 20, 481—482).—In attempting to form a filter of talc 
(previously washed in hydrochloric acid and water) for ihe filtration 
of turbid urine, the whole of tho globulin contained in tho urino was 
found to bo removed by the so-called neutral substance composing the 
filter; whether any serein (? seram-albumiu) was removed has not 
yet been determined. Experiments wore instituted with other neutral 
substances, and it was found that bismuth snbnitrato completely 
removed both globulin and “ serein.” This research is still being pro¬ 
secuted. J. T. 

Haemoglobin. By A. Jauurt (Zeit. physiol, Gftem., 14, 289— 29G). 
—A sample of dog's lwmoglobiit, prepared according to ZinoJTsky’s 
method (Abstr., 1880, L65), gave tho following poreentago composi¬ 
tion, which may bo compared with the results obtained previously 
with dog's hfomoglobin (Abstr., 1888, 731), and with Zinoffsky'rt 
analysis of horse's hemoglobin, in the following table:— 

Haemoglobin of dog. 

Previous analysis. Present analysis. Of horse (Zinoffaly). 


0. 53*91 54*57 51*15 

II. 6*62 7*22 6*76 

N. 15*98 16*38 17*94 

K. 0*542 0*568 0*39 

Fe 0*333 0*330 0*335 

0. 22*62 20*93 23*43 
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The formula for dog’s hamoglobih deduced from this second 

analysis is C 1S aHi 2 oa£imSjFeOai 8 - ,, 

An analysis of hen’s haemoglobin was also made; the percentage 
composition was C, 52*47; H, 7*19; N, 16*45; S, 0 8586; Se, 0 J3o3; 
0,22*5; P, 0*1973. . _ _ . - 

The relation of S : Fe = 9 :2; the relation of he : 1 == 1 : 1 . 
The only other preparation of birds’ blood that has been analysed is 
that of goose’s blood by Hoppe-Seyler. He also found phosphorus 
present ( 0*77 per cent.), and this has generally been regarded as due 
to admixture with nuclein; the relation of phosphorus to iron in the 
present research seems to indicate that the phosphorus may be 
actually in the haemoglobin-molecule. W. D. H. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Respiration of Entosoic Worms. By G. Bunge (Zeit. physiol. 
Ghem 14, 318—324).— In an earlier communication (ibid., 8, 48) it 
was shown that the Ascaris mystax, the worm that lives m the intestine 
of the cat, will live four or live days in media quite free from oxygen. 

Renewed experiments with Asca/ris acus, from the intestines of the 
pike, are confirmatory of the above; these worms livo for four to six 
days, and exhibit movements, in media tree from oxygen. In the 
ultimate respiratory processes of these animals there must bo a for¬ 
mation of energetic reducing substances (nascent hydrogon and 
easily oxidisable organic matter) which unite with one atom of the 
oxygen-molecule, even to a greater extent than in animals which 
breathe oxygen. These animals possess no respiratory apparatus. 

In order to investigate this question more fully, larger varieties of 
Ascaris were employed. The A. nnegalooephala of the horse was 
found unsuitable, as it only lived for two da) s after removal from tlu* 
intestine ; the A. lumbrieoides of the pig was therefore used; this 
lived from five to seven days. In boiled salt solution it gave off 
abundance of gas, which was collected over mercury, and was com¬ 
pletely absorbed by potash, consisting of pure carbonic anhydride, 
and containing no hydrogen. The quantity of gas obtained in this 
time was from 5 c.c. to lU c.c. per gram of the animal’s body-weight. 
In three experiments, a small, measured quantity of oxygen was tuided 
to this gas artificially, but there was no diminution in its volume after 
the admixture; thus not only hydrogen, but other reducing substances 
are absent also. W. D„ II. 

Heat developed by the Action of Oxygen on the Blood. By 
Berthelot (Oompt. rend., 109, 776—781).—The experiments woro 
made with defibrinated fresh sheep’s blood which had beon ailowod to 
remain in a closed flask for 24 hours. The scarlet colour had changed 
to purple, the sp. gr. was 1*057 at 9°, and tho specific heat 0*872, It 
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was pluccd in tho calorimeter, and a current of nitrogen, saturated 
with moisture, was passed through for some time. Dry oxygen was 
then passed in, and the temperature observed at frequent intervals. 
Before weighing tho calorimetric vessel, the oxygen in the empty 
splice was expelled by means of nitrogen. 

In one experiment, 100 vols. of blood absorbed 20*2 vols. of oxygen, 
in another, 18*5 vols. Tho heat developed per 32 grams of oxygen 
was 1 t*03 Cals, in tho first ease and 14*91 in the second, or a mean of 
4-14*77 On Is. Tho formation of silver oxide develops 4-14*0 Gals.; 
of barium peroxide, 4-24*2 Cals.; of lead peroxide, 4-24*5 Cals, per 
32 grams of oxygeu; and it is evident that tho heat liberated by the 
formation of oxyhinmoglobin is of the same order of magnitude as 
tho boat of formation of many true oxides. 

Tho combination of carbonic oxide with haemoglobin developed 
4-18*0 Cals, and 4-19*4 Cals., or a mean of 4*18*7 Cals, per 28 grams, 
a disturbance of tho same order of magnitude as the heat of forma¬ 
tion of oxyhtemoglobin, but distinctly higher. 

Tho heat developed by the action of oxygen on the blood is almost 
exactly ono-sovonth of tho heat which would bo liberated by the com¬ 
plete oxidation of carbon by tho same quantity of oxygen, and hence 
it follows that of tho total animal heat about one-seventh is developed 
in tho lungs by tho combination of oxygen with the blood, and the 
remaining six-sevenths in other parts of tho body in consequenco of 
oxidations and hydrations. 

Tho development of heat in tho lungs is almost exactly compen¬ 
sated by the absorption of heat duo to the liberation of carbonic 
anhydride and water vapour, and whether the temperature of the 
blood in the lungs rises or falls is determined by the temperature of 
tho inspired air, but the variation in one direction or tho other is not 
greater than tho tenth of a degree. C. H. B. 

Animal Heat and the Heat of Formation and Combustion 
of Urea. By Bkhtiiklot and P. Puiri {iUmyt* mid., 109, 759—764), 
-■ Soo this vol., p. 206. 

Artificial Digestion of Proteids. By A. Miutokk {Lmidw. 
Vvmtchs. ftUtif., 36, 321- 328).--The method proponed by the author 
consists in treating the food lir&t witli an acid pepsin solution and 
then with an alkaline pancreatic liquid, and determining tho nitrogen 
iu the uwlissolvod substance ; from tho relation of tho indigestible 
to tho total protcul nitrogen, tho digestibility coefficient is calculated. 
Tho method gives, according to Pfeiffer (tfourn. /. Lawlu)., 34,444), 
results nearly identical with those obtained by moans of direct 
experiments with animals. 

The pepsin solution is prepared by cutting tho mucous skin of a 
fresh pig’s stomach into bmall pieces and keeping it for one or two 
days with 5 litres of water, 100 c.c. ol hydrochloric acid (con¬ 
taining 10 grams of kydrogon chloride) and 2*5 grams o£ salicylic 
acid; it is then poured throngh a flannel bag and filtered, first 
through a coarse and then through a douse Alter paper. It is best to 
prepare soveral extracts at onee. 
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The pancreas extract is obtained by cutting up the pancreas 
(1000 grams) of a bnllock, rnbbing it up with sand, and exposing it 
to air for 24—36 honrs. It is then treated with lime-water (300 c.o.), 
glycerol (sp. gr., 1*23; 1 litre), and some chloroform, kept for four to 
six days, filtered, heated for two hours at 37—40°, and again filtered, 
if necessary. Before using the extract, 250 c.c. of it is mixed with 
sodium carbonate solution (750 c.c. containing 5 grams of the an¬ 
hydrous salt), heated at 37 to 40° for one or two hours, and filtered. 

The determination of digestible substance is made as follows:— 
tbe finely powdered food (2 grams) is tied np in paper and 
extracted with ether from five to six hours to remove the fat. It is 
then treated with the pepsin solution (250 c.c.) and heated at 37 to 
40° for 24 hours, 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid (2*5 c.c.) being 
added at intervals of about one hour until the solution contains 1 per 
cent, of acid. It is then filtered through asbestos. The substance, 
with the asbestos, is heated with the alkaline pancreas extract 
(100 c.c.) for six honrs at 37—40°, the liquid being stirred some¬ 
times. After this it is filtered, washed with water, dried, and the 
nitrogen determined in the substance. 

It was found that if the substance is treated with 400 c.c. of pepsin 
solution containing 0*2 per cent, of hydrogen chloride, without sub¬ 
sequent digestion with pancreas, somewhat less nitrogen is dissolved 
than when the less amount of more strongly acid pepsin is em¬ 
ployed. Bnt if the food is afterwards digested with pancreas, the 
final result is the same in both cases. H. M. 

Absorption of Sugar from tbe Small Intestine. By S. Gins¬ 
berg {Pfluger's Archiv , 44, 306—318).—v. Mering {Arch. Anat , 
•physiol ., physiol . Abth., 1877, 379) showed that the chyle from the 
thoracic duct of the dog contained no more sugar during the diges¬ 
tion of carbohydrate than at other times, but that tbo percentage o£ 
sugar in the portal Wood was increased under those circumstances. 

Heidenhain pointed out (Pfliiger’s Archiv . Supp., 1888, 71) that 
this is probably due to the fact that the water and substances, liko 
sugar, easily soluble in water are taken up by the blood-vessels as 
they lie immediately beneath the epithelium, and so do not reach tho 
more centrally situated lacteals of tho villi. Tho present research, 
undertaken under Heidenhain’s superintendence, was directed to 
ascertaining, whether by greatly increasing the amount of sugar ami 
water in the food, some might not be found even in the chyle. 

The first experiments were performed on rabbits, with results 
given in the following table (p. 277). 

These show that during a normal diet the amount of sugar in 
both blood and chyle is very constant. The seemingly higher 
percentage in the latter is due to the fact that tho percentage is 
taken for the total blood, including corpuscles. In round nmnbovs 
100 parts of blood contain 60 volumes of plasma; henco, the per¬ 
centage in the plasma would average 0*28, which is higher than that 
in the chyle. The rise of the percentage during sugar feeding, both 
in blood and chyle, is very marked. 
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Percent ago of sugar m 

Food. 


lilood. 

i 

Chyle. 

1 . 1 

2 . 

3 . 

0 38 

0 38 

0 18 

0 25 

0-23 

0-25 

0-23 

Normal diet. 

n 

99 

» 

Mean.. 

0*38 

0*24 

91 



T1 

5 grams sugar in 50 c.o. 'water. 

C. 


Wmmwwm. 

15 „ 100 „ 

7. 


0*30 

15 „ 100 „ 

S . 


0*46 

25 150 

Mean..... 

0 31 

0*49 



Tlio second series of experiments, made on dogs with a fistula of 
iho thoracic duct, show tho same result, and are still more satis¬ 
factory, as tho same animal could be used in the two experiments. 

Tho following table contains the results of a few of the experi¬ 
ments porformed. The sugar solution was injected into the intestine. 



Porooutago of sugar m 

Amount injected. 

Blood. 

Chyle. 

Before 
inj< et ion. 

After 

injection. 

Before 

injection. 

After 

injection. 

1 » * * 

0*U 

0-11, 

0*24 

0-27 

30 grams in 600 c.c. of water. 

a..* 

0-07 

0-27 

0*25 

0 52 

10 „ 400 

3.,. 

0*09 

0*18 

0 22 

0*35 

20 „ 100 

t... 

0 08 

0*28 

0 1G 

0*42 

80 „ 400 „ 


W. D. H. 


Osmosis with Living and Dead Membranes. By B. W. 
JliiiD (JthiL Med , 1890, i, 165—167).—Tho process of diffusion of 
fluids through animal membranes is well known to be influenced by 
tho \ital condition of such membranes. (Oi. Bernard, Mattcucci and 
Cima, Ac.), In tho present research the skin of tho frog was chiefly 
employed; tho liquids used wore those which do not markedly im¬ 
pair tho vitality of living tissues, such as physiological saline 
solution, or a 5 per cent, solution oi glucose in this solution. The 
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osmometer used was either the ordinary Dutroehct instrument, or 
an oil-discharging osmometer in which the pressure was kept con¬ 
stant in order to avoid error from the occurrence of filtration. For 
recording purposes, advantage was taken of the photographic method 
in order to avoid friction; the height of the column of liquid being 
photographed on a very slowly revolving cylinder covered with 
sensitive paper. The following conclusions are drawn fiom the 
experiments:—(1.) The normal direction of easier osmotic trans¬ 
ference of fluid through the living skin of the frog is in the direc¬ 
tion from the onter towards the inner surface. (2.) The transference 
of fluid through the skin in the above direction is intimately associated 
with the physiological condition of its tissues. Conditions or agents 
tending to depress vitality diminish the transfer in the noimal 
direction, while stimulants give rise to augmentation. (3.) The 
cause of the easier transfer of liquid from the outer towards the inner 
surface is probably to be found in the existence of an absorptive force 
dependent on protoplasmic activity, and comparable to the secretive 
force of a gland cell. (4.) Iu consequence of the absorptive force, 
acting from without inwards, an alteration of the relations of the 
surfaces of the skin to the two liquids used in an osmosis experiment 
modifies the rapidity of the transfer of liquid from one to the other 
side of the membrane, according as the force exerted by the living 
tissues is with or against the osmotic stream. W. D. H. 

Effect of Feeding on the Secretion of Amidic Substances. 
By E. Schulze (Bird. Cvntr^ 18, 733—734; from Pjlugers A>rlni\ 
25, 401—460).—The following are the results of the author’s experi¬ 
ments:—(1.) The nearer the feeding of persons approaches to a pure 
animal diet, the greater is the amount of nitrogen as urea iu propor¬ 
tion to the total nitrogen of the urine. (2.) The relation of uric acid 
to the total nitrogen decreases with meat diet as opposed to feeding 
with mixed food. This occurs in a still greater degree with a meat 
diet with use of abundance of alkaline water and absence of alcohol 
and narcotics, although the absolute amount of uric acid increases. 
(3.) The same holds good with regard to the relation of aric acid to 
urea. (4.) It is very probable that in fever, even in absence of respi¬ 
ratory derangement, there is not only an absolutely larger amount 
of uric acid produced, but also an increased proportion of uric acid 
relatively to total nitrogen and to urea. (5.) The use of plenty of 
alkaline water and the disuse of alcohol in treatment of gout are justi¬ 
fied by experimental evidence which cannot be denied; these factors 
seem to be of greater importance than the prohibition of moat. 

N. 11. M. 

Detection of Nitrons Acid in Saliva. By L. Ilorvat i>b 
N. Ilosva (Bull. Soc. Ohm . [3], 2, 388—391).—The saliva is boiled 
with an acetic acid solution of sulphanilic acid, the clear solution is 
decanted, and naphthylamine is added, when a rose coloration indi¬ 
cates the presence of nitrous acid, which is increased after a meal; 
the action of tobacco smoke retards the reaction considerably. 

Nitrons acid could not be detected in the water moistening a cylinder 
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through which air had been respired; when, however, the respired 
air was passed through bulbs containing a 2 per cent, solution of 
sodium hydroxide for some time, an indication equal to that affoided 
hy ordinary air under similar conditions was obtained, although from 
experiments made with the air of stables the authors conclude that 
respired air docs contain more nitrous acid than ordinary air, 

T. G. 3ST. 

Reducing Substances in thine. By H. H. Astidown (Brit 
Med. J. } 1890, i, 169—172).—The most important snbstance that 
reduces an alkaline solution of copper oxide and that is apt therefore 
to bo mistaken for sugar in urine, is glycuronic acid. It can only be 
identified with certainty by isolating it and examining its properties. 
A ready distinction, however, between sugar and this substance is that 
the addition of yeast to the former, even when dissolved in the urine, 
causes the occurrence of the alcoholic fermentation, and to the 
latter does not. 

In man, tho diagnosis of diabetes must in future be always more 
carefully made, as in one case, the first hitherto recorded, the re¬ 
ducing substance was fonml to be wholly glycuronic acid; the man 
in whom this occurred is in perfect health, and no symptoms o£ 
diabetes arc present. If this state of things be shown to occur in 
other cases, tho question becomes important in relation to life 
assurance. 

Tn animals, the appearance of glycuronic acid in the urine is 
readily produced by the administration of certain drugs, camphor, 
phenol, &c. 

In the present research, the following experiments were made:— 
The urine secreted after drugging with morphine contains, not sugar, 
hut glycuronic acid; after the administration of chloroform, glycuronic 
acid, not sugar, is present. This confirms a previous investigation 
of Meyer. Tho so-called glycosuria of cui are poisoning docs not 
depend on the presence of sugar; there is no fermentation with 
yeast. The quantities of urine obtainable under these circumstances 
are, however, so small that it was not possiblo to separate out giyo- 
iironic acid. The administration of ether does not cause the appear¬ 
ance of any reducing substance in the nruio. After section of the 
renal nerves, a paralytic secretion occurs; tins contains a reducing 
substance, which was found to ho glycuronic acid, W*. I). II, 

Nitrogenous Constituents of Dog’s Urine- By L. BnRriyimc 
(PJl&lfrfs Archl%\ 44, 512—5)35).—This investigation was carried out 
by tho methods used by Bohlancl (Abstr., 1889, 586), and by Pflugor 
and Bleibfcrou (this vol., p. 808), The results when tho animal was 
fed on a moat diet are compared with those obtained when a mixed 
diet was used; they are given in the following table (p. 280); the 
numbers are percentages. 

Tho urea thus increases in proportion when the diet is chiefly albu¬ 
minous, and diminishes on a mixed diet. It is also seen that in 
filtrate IJ, that is, in the urine after tho separation of M extractives ** 
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Total 

nitrogen 

(Kjeldahi). 

Nitrogen 
in urea. 

Nitrogen 
not in 
urea. 
Total N 
* 100. 

Nitrogen 
in filtrate 
II after 
subtract¬ 
ing am¬ 
monia. 

Nitrogen m filtrate 
II which is not 
present in tho 
form of urea or 
ammonia. Total 
N in filtrate = 
100. 

Meat 

r 1 - 

5*155 

4*59 

10-96 

4-682 

1*96 

diet 

U. 

5*14 

4*931 

4-or 

5*0686 

2*6 

Mixed 

f 3. 

_ 

1 0155 

_ 

1-061 

4*3 

diet 

14. 

0*721 

0*61638 

14-5 

0-6841 

9*9 


by means of phosphotungstic acid, there is, in addition to urea and 
preformed ammonia, a nitrogenous substance which contains about 
2 per cent, of the total nitrogen in this filtrate when the diet is albu¬ 
minous, but rises to double or quadruple the amount when the diet is 
a mixed one. W. D. H. 

Nitrogenous Constituents of Human Urine. By E. Sciiultze 
{Pfluger's Archi% 45, 401—4*60).—This is a research carried out on 
the same lines as that in the preceding abstract. The investigation 
was carried out on the human subject, its object being to compare tho 
variations in the amount of urea-nitrogen with the non-urea-nitrogon 
in relation to diet. The fullest details of analysis are given; tho 
methods adopted were those of Pfliiger and Bleibtreu. The conclu¬ 
sions arrived at are as follows:— 

1. The urea-nitrogen increases in proportion to total nitrogen as 
the diet approaches a purely albuminous composition. 

2. The uric acid increases absolutely, but diminishes relatively, 
both to total nitrogen and to the urea on a meat diet, especially if 
large quantities of alkaline water be taken and alcoholic drinks and 
narcotics be avoided. 

3. Probably in fever the same relation of uric acid to total nitrogen 
and urea holds. 

4. The use of abundant quantities of water and withdrawal of 
alcoholic beverages in cases of gout has thus a scientific basis. 

W. I). JI. 

Action of related Chemical Compounds on Animals. By 
W. Gibbs and H. A. Hare (Amer, Ghem. J. 9 11, 435—448).—This 
paper contains an account of the first part of a research having for its 
object a systematic study of the relation between the chemical consti¬ 
tution of compounds and their action on the animal organism. Dogs 
and frogs were experimented on, and a description is given of the 
action of the nitrophenols, the nitramlines, and the amido- and nitro¬ 
benzene acids on these animals when administered by the stomach or 
hypodermically. 
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The nitrophenols cause death, by paralysing the heart, and not by a 
respiratory action; the nervous system is unaffected by them, except 
that tho vagus nerves are slightly stimulated by the ortho- and meta- 
eomponnds, but depressed by tho para-compound. The lethal dose 
per kilo, of body weight is 0 1 gram of the ortho-, about OT gram of 
tho mota-, or (VOX gram of tho para-compound, when injected into the 
jugular vein. The nitranilines all act by stimulating the peripheral 
vagi, and so producing a very marked slowing of tho pulso. In the 
case of the ortho-compound, tho lethal dose is 0'3 gram per kilo.; 
niothasmoglobin is produced in tho blood, and the sensory side of the 
spinal cord is slightly all* k cted, but this is probably caused indirectly 
by the changes in the blood. Given by the stomach it produces curious 
paroxysms of sneezing. The meta-compound has but a very feeble 
effect on tlio nerves, and this depends on the development of mot- 
hemoglobin in tho blood, all the symptoms being those of aniline 
poisoning. Tho para-compound is the most poisonous, the lethal 
dose being 0*04 gram per kilo, of body weight when injected into the 
jugular vein. The amidobenzoic acids and the nitrobeuzoic acids 
wero found to bo without effect on the animal organism. 

0. F. B. 

Is Potassium Ferrocyanide Poisonous? By P. Carles (/. 
Pharm. [5], 20, 48G—489).—The evidence here collected from 
various sources leads to the conclusion that this salt is not poisonous. 

J. T. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture- 


Influence of Yeast on the Bouquet of Wines. By A. Rommier 
(/hill. Hoc. Chim. [3], 2, 297—30u).—Having previously shown that 
cultivated yeast determined tho non-dovelopmont of the colls occur¬ 
ring naturally on tlio grape when the former was added to jnico in 
which iho latter existed, tlio author fomented the juice of an inferior 
grape and of hothouse grapos respectively with yoasl cultures ob¬ 
tained from tho Champagne, Goto cl'Or, and Buxy districts, and found 
that in each case tho resulting wines had tho bouquet of tho wines 
from whence the yeasts were derived. T. G, N. 

Influence of Carbonic Anhydride on the Products of Fer¬ 
mentation. By Ij. Lindict (Hull. Hog. Uhim. [3], 2, 195).—The car¬ 
bonic anhydride evolved during fermentation by moans of yeast was 
not allowed to escape, but retained in the vessels under pressures of 
20, 200, 430, and (500 mm. of mercury respectively, without affecting 
tho amount of alcohol produced or tho weight of yeast formed. 

T. G. TS. 

Inverting Ferment. By O. Kellner, Y. Mori, and M. Nagaoka 
(%t>it. physiol. Ohevi 14, 297 - 317).—Koji is the name of a sub¬ 
stance used in China and Japan in the preparation of rice wine and 
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alcohol. It consists of the mycelium and spores of a fungus. When 
investigated, it was found to contain a powerful inverting ferment 
which changes cane sugar into dextrose and levulose, maltose into 
dextrose, and starch into dextrin, maltose, and dextrose; it prob¬ 
ably does nob alter lactose or inulin. The invertin of yeast 
acts on cane sugar only, and the name suggested for the ferment of 
Koji is invertase. Its action is much hindered by the presence of 
common salt, but it is hot wholly destroyed even by 20 per cent, of 
that salt. W. D. H. 

Nitrification of Ammonia. By T. Schloeswo ( Compt . rend., 109, 
883—887).—Under normal conditions, nitrification of ammonia takes 
place without any loss of free nitrogen, but when a large excess of 
ammonium salt is present, there is a very distinct loss of nitrogen 
in this manner. This loss is due to the formation of a small quantify 
of nitrite, owing to absence of an excess of oxygen. Tlie nitrite 
interacts with the ammonium salt, with production of free nitrogon ; 
it also retards nitrification, and is itself but slowly oxidised. 

It is possible that the free nitrogen is not the result of interaction 
between the nitrite and the ammonium salts, but is liberated as a 
result of limited oxidation of the ammonia; this point, however, can 
only be determined by further experiment. C. H. B. 

Fermentation of Manure in Absence of Oxygen. By T. 
SCHLOESIXG {Comft rend., 109, 835—*840).—When fresh manure 
from cows is kept at 42° to 52° in an atmosphere of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, it undergoes fermentation with evolution of hydrogen, methane, 
and carbonic anhydride, but no free nitrogen is evolved. Hydrogen 
is only liberated in the early stages of the change, and disappears 
from the gases as fermentation progresses. The ratio of methane io 
carbonic anhydride approaches unity only towards tho end of the 
process, and varies irregularly throughout the fermentation. 

No nitrogen is evolved at any stage, but the quantity of ammonia 
present increases. The quantity of oxygon and hydrogen in the 
evolved gases is greater than the quantity lost by tho manure, and it 
is evident that the water which is present plays an active part in 
the fermentation, the oxygen combining with carbon to form carbonic 
anhydride, whilst the hydrogen is converted into methano. 

(5. Jl. B. 

Formation of Cane Sugar in Etiolated Plant Shoots. By 
B. Schulze {(Jhem. Centr., 1889, ii, 694— 695 ; fx*om Bor. Ibid. hot. 
(resell., 7,280—281).—The etiolated shoots of Lupimis lufeiut were 
examined, by means of the method described by the author (compare 
Abstr., 1888, 624), for cane sugar, of which 30 grams (crystallised) 
was obtained from 800 grams of air-dry shoots, besides a consider¬ 
able amount which must have been lost in tho separation and purifi¬ 
cation. Before germination, not the least trace of sugar was 
detectable in the lupins. As is already known, starch is also formed 
during the process of germination of this seed in tho absence of light, 
the other nitrogen-free substance which is present in the seeds as 
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reserve material disappearing as the formation of sugar and starch 
proceeds. J. W. L. 

Living Vegetable Protoplasm. By T. Bokorny (PJltiger's 
Arnhiv , 45, 199—219).—The difficulty of applying chemical reagents 
to living structures in many cases consists in the fact that the reagent 
destroys the life of the material under investigation. Weak solu¬ 
tions of alkalis have not, however, this objection; they produce 
changes in the cells, but those are considered to be vital changes, 
that is, evidence of the living activity, and not of the death of the 
protoplasm. 

These changes may be grouped together under the general term 
“ aggregation.’* This term was first used by Darwin to express the 
change that occurs in the tentacles of Drosera oh the application of 
weak solutions of ammonium carbonate; this consists in the collec¬ 
tion of the protoplasm into separate particles. The term has since 
boon extended to somewhat similar phenomena in other plants; De 
Vries (Botan. Zeit., 1880, 1), however, limits it to the contraction of 
the vacuole wall, and docs not speak of the formation of proteid 
grannlos in the vacuole contents as aggregation. Pfeffer distinguishes 
between an outer and inner cell-membrane, the former lining the cell 
wall proper, the lattor surrounding the vacuole fluid, and bet we ecu 
Ihe two is what he terms granule-plasm (Kdrnor-plasma), but which 
does not necessarily always contain granules. 

In the present research, a large nnmbor of careful microscopic 
observations are recorded. The plants, the cells of which were ex¬ 
amined were Spiroyym, Drosara, Tulip a, Crocus, Cotyledon coccinea , 
&e. The weak alkalis chiefly used wore ammonia (1 : 5000) and 
caffeine (l : 1000). Weak potassium hydroxide, various amines, 
totrothylamiuonhim hydroxide, toluylenediamine, quinine, atropine, 
<&«., were also used in some experiments. 

The following cases of aggregation could ho distinguished:— 
fl«) The whole protoplasm contracts equally; this is somewhat 
dilTei*out from, but very similar to plasmulysis; it is seen in crocus 
papilla*. (2.) The vacuole wall (inner cell-membrane of Pfeffer) 
contracts alone, or to a much greater extent than the rest of the 
cytoplasm; this is well scon in the red epidermal cells of the petals 
of tulips and primulas. (3.) The “granule-plasm” collects into 
granules or discs; these are exceedingly minute from iho tuition of 
ammonia on tfpiroyyra coIIh, but much larger from the action of 
solution of caffeine on sections of the leaves of Cotyledon coccinea and 
Itirheueria ychhijloni. (4.) The vaeuole-iluid, that is, the cell-sap with 
active albumin either in solution or in a greatly swollen condition, 
becomes pervaded with larger or smallar granules; fhis is seen in 
J)rosera , fljj oiroyyra, and several other plan Is. W. I). H. 

Vegetable Cell-membranes. By E. Soiiijlbk, E. Steiger, and 
W. Maxwell (Zeit. physiol. Chem., 14, 227—273; compare Abstr., 
1889, 916).—This investigation shows that the membrane of vegetable 
(‘(ills contains in addition to cellulose several othor carbohydrates 
which differ from it widely in their properties. They are all insoluble 
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in cuprammonium hydroxide, hut differ in certain other reactions; by 
hydrolysis, however, they all yield pentaghicoses (arabinoso, xylose*, 
&c\); by warming with phloroglucinol and hydrochloric acid give a 
cherry-red colour; and by treatment with very dilate mineral acids 
differ from cellulose in being quickly converted into sugar; the 
varieties of sugar formed being galactose, mannose (seminoso), and 
pentaglucoses. The term cellulose as used by Reiss (Abstr., 1889, 
687) evidently includes these carbohydrates ; it is, however, advisable 
to restrict the word cellulose to those constituents of the cell-wall 
which are but little affected by strongly diluted mineral acids, which 
are soluble in cuprammonium hydroxide, which further are coloured 
bine by chloride of zine and iodine, or iodine and sulphuric acid, and 
which lastly are converted by strong sulphuric acid into dextrose. 
1 he term proposed for these other carbohydrates is that of “para- 
£ a lac tan-like substances.” It appears doubtful as to whether ccllu- 
L se is a single substance, bnt this was not specially investigated. 

The paragalactan-like constituents of the cell-wall appear to bo 
of some physiological importance; they seem to be more soluble 
than cellulose, and enter into solution daring germination, function¬ 
ing as a resei-ve material before that process commences. It is very 
donbtful if true cellulose acts in this way. 

The nurritive value of these substances in the animal economy 
appears, like that of cellnlose, to be small, as they are not digestible 
by the various digestive juices. On oxidation with nitric acid, they 
yield mucic acid. Fronr the point of view of analyses of starch in 
vegetable substances, these paragalactan-like materials are of somo 
importance, as they, like starch, pass into solution on treatment with 
dilute mineral acids. W, D. H. 

Non-Nitrogenous Reserve Substance of the Seeds of 
Lupinus luteus. By E. Schulze and E. Steiger ( Landw . Versurfa,- 
Stat ., 36, 391—478).—The ethereal extract of tho seeds of Luyinm 
Intern contained:—Glycerides, fatty acids, and wax 5‘99, cholosterin 
0*15,and lecithin 0*17 percent, in the dry matter of tho sootl (freed from 
the shells). A further amount of lecithin can be extracted from tho 
seed by alcohol, making a total of 2T0 per cent, (in dry seed). After 
being allowed to germinate for 14 days, 78*7 parts of dry matter 
remained and yielded an ethereal extract containing:—Glycerides, Ac., 
1*50 part, cholesteiin 0*25 part, and only a trace of lecithin, Tho 
amount of lecithin extracted by alcohol was 0*44 part. 

/3-Galaetan (Steiger. Abstr., 1886, COS) is a white, amorphous 
powder, consisting of microscopic globules. The aqueous solution is 
not coloured by iodine, and only reduces Feh ling’s solution when it 
has been heated with an acid. New determinations of rotatory power 
gave the mean:—[*] D = + 148*6°. When /i-galactan (100 parts) 
is heated with nitric acid, mncic acid (41*16 parts) is formed. Tho 
acetyl-derivative is a white powder melting at 101—102°. Tho 
amount- of 0-galactnn contained in the diy seeds (without shells) 
was determined indirectly (1) as glucose, (2) as mucic acid. Tho 
first method ga\e in different samples.—(a) 10*20, (6) 10*02,(c) 9*48, 
>ud (tf) 6*30 per cent.; the second method gave in samp] o (a) 8*5 
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and in (e) 7*65 per cent. With regard to the first method, it is 
shown that the seeds contain no cane-sugar which wonld affect the 
results. 

Paragalactan (paragalactin, Abstract, 1887, 460), C 6 H 10 O 6 (?), 
could not bo obtained free from cellulose. It dissolves partly in 
water when healed under a pressure of 1J or 2 atmospheres; the 
filtered solution, when heated with hydrochloric acid, reduces 
Fehling’s solution, and the residue obtained by evaporating the 
solution yields mucio acid when oxidised by nitric acid. It is not 
soluble in diastase solution. When heated with phloroglucinol and 
hydrochloric acid, a cherry colour is produced. 5 per cent, aqueous 
potash dissolves it partly; a salt seems to be formed. 

Paragalactan is contained not only in the cotyledons, but also in the 
seed-shell. A carbohydrate probably identical with paragalactan 
was found in the seeds of Soja liLpida, Pisum sativum , and Fabct 
vulgaris. 

When lupin seeds are allowed to germinate in the dark for six 
days, all the ^-galactan is used up, whilst a great jjart of the para- 
gulaetan dissolves; glucose (not galactose), cane-sugar, and cellulose 
are formed. 1ST. H. M. 

Carrotene in Leaves. By Ahnaud (Compt, rend., 109, 911— 
914).—The proportion of carroteno in leaves varies with the species 
of the plant, but oscillates between 0*1 and 0’2 per cent, of the dried 
leaf. It varies with the age of the plant, is at a maximum during 
inflorescence, and then gradually diminishes, but never entirely dis¬ 
appears. Its quantity is affected by light, and, like chlorophyll, it 
tends to disappear in the dark. 

Carrotene can absorb 24 per cent, of its weight of oxygen, but 
remains unaltered in the living leaf, and very probably undergoes 
alternate oxidation and reduction in such a manner that its quantity 
remains almost constant for short intervals of time. It is highly 
probable that carroteno is of very great physiological importance.^ 

Musscenda Coffee. By W. R. Dunman (Pltarm. J. Trans. [8], 
20, #81).--It has been assorted by Lapoyrere, that the seeds of a 
plant which lie considers to be a new species of Musstwula, and calls 
Mumwtda borbonica, may be employed as a substitute for coffee. 
Tho plant grows in the island of Reunion, and its seeds are said to 
contain O’#—0*5 per cent, of caffeine. An examination of the plant 
at Kcw showed that it is not a Mu sawn da, but Uwrluera va gin at a, 
which belongs to iho natural order Loganiacm*. Tho author found 
that tho seeds contained neither caffeine nor theobromine; strychnine 
and brucine were also absent, and the only alkaloid that could be 
detected was a trace of choline. W. R. D. 

Wme Statistics of Germany. ( Zeit . anal. Chm. % 28, 525— 
580).—The analyses of wines and musts here given, in continuation 
of those published in Zeit. anal. Ghent., 27, 729, et seg include 
numerous brands from tho wine districts of Rhcm-llessc, Rhoingau, 
Rhine Palatinate, Baden, WUrtembcrg, Lowor Franconia, Alsace, 
and Lorraine, and of vintages from 1884 to 1888, M. J. 
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Experiments on Ensilage conducted at Crawley Mill 
Farm, Woburn, 1884-87. By J. A. Voelcker ( Jonrn,. Buy. Agt\ 
fcioc. [2], 22, 483—513, and 23, 403—417).—The object of the expe¬ 
riments was to determine the relative feeding values of silage as com¬ 
pared with roots and hay-chaff. The method employed was to feed four 
bullocks with weighed amounts of hay-chaff and swedes, and four more 
with an amount of silage containing the same quantities of dry 
matter, woody-fibre, and nitrogen as the hay-chaff and swedes con¬ 
tained ; all the animals had, besides, weighed amonnts of decorticated 
cotton-cake and maize-meal. In the first year’s experiments, grass 
silage of inferior quality and clover silage which was ot thoroughly 
good qnality were employed. In both cases a much greater increase 
was obtained with roots and hay-chaff than with silage. 

In the second year the following series of experiments were made:— 
(1) soar silage against roots and hay-chaff; (2) sweet silage against 
roots and hay-chaff; (3) oat silage against roots and straw-ohafl; 
(4) oat silage against hay. This time the grass employed was of 
very fair quality. The bullocks fattened well on both sour and sweet 
grass silage of good quality, but still not so well as with roots and 
hay-chaff; whilst oat silage proved, in this instance, to be superior 
to either straw-chaff with roots or to hay. It was found that the oat 
silage when well made keeps perfectly for at least two years. Tlio 
following table shows the percentage of nitrogen, albuminoid 
nitrogen, and non-albuminoid nitrogen in the silage:— 



In fresh. 

In dry. 

Albuminoid 

nitrogen. 

Non-albumi¬ 
noid nitrogen. 

Total 

nitrogen. 

Albuminoid 

nitrogen. 

Non-albumi- 
noid nitrogen. 

Total 

nitiogen. 

Sweet sQage (grass).. 

0*45 

0*22 

0*67 

1*27 

0*62 

1 *09 

Soar silage (grass ... 

0*2b 

0*24 

0*51 

1 -03 

0*H3 

i*«H 

Oat silage... 

0 * 1,3 

0*15 

0*30 

0*01 

0*01 

1‘2S 

Hay......... 

1*37 

0*37 

1*74 

1 *30 

0*43 

2*01 


The object of tbe third year’s experiments was to determine the 
value of grass made into hay as against that of the same grass con¬ 
verted into silage. The grass employed was of very fair quality, and 
the silage was extremely good and well made. 

The percentage of nitrogen, albuminoid nitrogen, and non-nllm- 
minold nitrogen in the grass, and in the hay aud silage prepared 
from it, was as follows:— 



In fresh. 

In dry. 

Albuminoid 

nitrogen. 

Non-albumi¬ 
noid nitrogen. 

Total 

nitrogen. 

Albuminoid 

nitrogen. 

Non-albumi¬ 
noid nitrogen. 

Total 

nitrogen. 

Cra«s. 

0*34 

0-08 

0*42 

1 *20 


mrm 

Hay. 

1*16 

0*19 

1 *33 

1*41 


1*01 

Silage (soar)............ 

0-24 

0-27 

0*51 

0*87 


I*H5 
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100 parts of grass gave:—Good silage 87*15 parts, inferior and 
mouldy hi 1 age 4*50 parts, loss by fermentation, &c., 7 20 parts. The 
produce in hay was:—good hay 20*77 parts, infoiior hay 2*61 parts, 
water and loss 67*62 parts. 

The experiments show that the silage from 28,095 lbs. of grass (the 
produce of 2*4 acros) and the hay from 84,142 lbs. of grass (the 
produce of 2 8 acros) gave equal feeding results. 

The results of similar experiments made at Wilmington, near 
Shrewsbury, showed a slightly larger gain with silage than with 
hay prepared from the same grass. N. H. M. 

Ammonia and the Nutrition of Plants. By A. Muntz 
(J. l J hann. [5], 20, 489—492).—Experiments wore made to ascer¬ 
tain whether salts of ammonia could be utilised by the roots of plants 
without first being converted into nitrate. Seeds of bean, horse-bean, 
maize, barley, and hemp wore freed from nitrification germs, and 
sown in soil freed from nitrates and germs, and placed in glazed 
boxes supplied with sterilised air. Ammonia in the form of sulphate 
was supplied. A similar set of pots was prepared containing germs 
of the nitric ferment. The sterilised soil contained no nitrates either 
at the beginning or end of tho experiment; the non-sterilised soil 
contained no nitrates at beginning, but yielded 91*2 and 420*0 milli- 
gi*ams per kilo, at the end of the trial. In the sterilised pots, the 
plants grew well, and assimilated all the nitrogen required from the 
ammonium salt, showing that nitrification is not essential. 

J. T. 

Effect of Manuring with Ammonium Sulphate and with 
Sodium Nitrate. By M. Maebcker (Ifiecl. OWn, 18, 724—729).— 
In older to determine tho effect of calcium carbonate on tho manorial 
action of ammonium sulphate, six plots of land, supplied with phos¬ 
phoric acid, or kainite, received the following:— (a) Nothing; 
(e) ammonium sulphate (87 to 180 lbs. per acre) ; (e) twice the 
amount of ammonium sulphate supplied to c. fc, d, and/ were treated 
in tho same way as a, c, and e respectively, except that calcium car- 
bonato (15*6 cwt. per acre) was added. Tho crops grown were : 
oats, barley, winter wheat, beetroot, mangel-wurzel, and potatoes. 
The plots with the larger amounts of nitrogen gave much more 
produce than the others, and tho addition of calcium carbonate was 
beneficial in every case, with the exception of the beetroot, which had 
no ammonia. 

Experiments were also made on tho comparative manurial values of 
ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrate on harloy, oats, potatoes, and 
beetroot. When smaller amounts of tho two manures were used, the 
same increase of crop was obtained in all cases. The same holds 
good for corn crops when greater amounts of the manures were 
applied j whilst in tho case of tho root crops, a heavy maxiuring with 
sodium nitrate was found to be superior to an equal amount of nitro¬ 
gen in the form of ammonia. N. H. M. 

Amount of Mineral Matter and the Manurial Value of the 
Cupuies of the Beech from Different Soils. By J ft. Hornbjkroku 
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(Landw. Versuchs-Stai ., 36, 329—335).—The beech cupnles which 
were examined were from trees grown on two different soils, 
the Bnntsandstein and the Muschelkalk. The cupnles from Iho 
Muschelkalk are generally the larger and stronger, 1000 containing 
014*4 grams of dry substance, whilst 1000 cnpules from tho Bunt- 
sandstein yield only 500*5 grams of dry matter. The following arc 
the analytical results:— 

Pure ash Nitrogen 

p. c. in dry. p. c. in dry. 

I. Cupnles from Bnntsandstein.... 2'o92 0*330 

II. „ „ Muschelkalk .... 1*825 0*379 

The pure ash contains, per cent.:— 

K 2 0. Na^O. CaO. MgO. Fe 2 O d . Mn 3 0 4 . P«0 5 . S0 3 . SiO«. 

I. 32*09 2 26 8*44 3*38 7*84 3*22 5 05 1*63 34*42 

II. 38*87 1*83 29*04 3 59 4*44 1*21 7*29 4*56 10*21 


The manurial value of the cupnles differs very little for the two 
kinds, and is relatively small, owing to the low percentage of nitro¬ 
gen. 

The following analyses show the percentage composition of tho dry 
matter of (1) the shells; (2) the seeds; and (3) tho whole beech-nuts 
from ti-ees grown in the Bnntsandstein. 1000 of the beech-nuts con¬ 
tained 159*86 grams of dry matter, 105*82 grams of which belonged 
to the seeds, and 54*04 grams to the shells. 


Pure ash. Nitrogen. 

1- Shells . 1*5160 0*4930 

2. Seeds. 3*9900 3*9400 

3. Whole beech-nuts. 3*1536 2*7747 


The pure ash contained, per cent.:— 


K 3 0. NajjO. CaO. 

1. 2*744 0*462 6*949 

2. 14*597 0*243 4*301 

3. 10*590 0*317 5*196 


MgO. FeA- Mn 3 0,. P*0 6 . S0 3 . SiO s . 

1*092 0*344 1*475 0*572 0*467 0*865 

4*180 0*320 1*824 11*291 2*221 0*159 

3*136 0*328 1*706 7*608 1*628 0*397 

N. 11. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Bottle for Washing and Absorbing Gases. By F. A. Oiulxke 
(Zeit. anal. Ghent., 28, 608).—The gas babbles passing through the 
liquid are caught by a series of glass bells, each of which has a short, 
straight tube through it to cany off the unabsorbed gas as soon as tho 
bell becomes full, and these tubes are alternately on opposite sides of 
the hells, so as to retard the exit of the gas as much as possible. 

M. J. S. 
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Detection of Free Chlorine in Hydrochloric Acid. By 
KuPPFKRSOHLAiSGKJfc (Hull, Hoc, Ghim. [8], 2,184— 186).—Pure con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid diluted with, one-fourth its volume of 
water does not attack granulated copper until heated at 200°, but 
blight traces of chlorine determine the solution of the metal in the 
cold, with consequent coloration of the acid. 

Although pure hydrochloric acid has no action on phosphorus, in 
the presence of free chlorine an action obtains, and the solution pro¬ 
duced gives a coloration and precipitate with ammonium molybdate. 

T. G. N. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on the Haloid Salts of the Alkalis 
in Presence of some Metallic Salts. By D. Vital i ( Ghem . CW?\, 
1889, ii, 898—899 ; from L’Oro&i , 12, 225—229).—Although concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid liberates the halogen acids from their alkaline 
salts when salts of the heavy metals are absent, this docs not always 
take place if certain of the latter are present. If, for instance, sul¬ 
phuric acid is added to a chloride in presence of an excess of cupric 
sulphate, anhydrous cupric chloride is precipitated. 

The study of several reactions of this nature has led the author 
to recommend them as a means of distinguishing between chlorides, 
bromides, and iodides of the alkalis. If a little of a solution con¬ 
taining a chloride or bromide is evaporated to dryness, and one or two 
drops of concentrated sulphuric acid containing cupric sulphate in 
solution added, a yellow coloration is indicative of the presence of a 
chloride, whereas bromides cause a deep violet coloration; both 
colours are discharged ou adding water. In the case of an 
iodide, iodine is liberated, and if cupric sulphate is present, the mix¬ 
ture becomes black, and cuprous iodide is formed, which remains 
as a white precipitate on adding water. The liberated iodine may 
be separated by shaking with chloroform. These latter reactions 
servo to distinguish iodides from bromides. If after adding a sul¬ 
phuric acid solution of cupric sulphate to a bromide the mixture 
jh shaken with other, the latter becomes grass-green. Nickel 
salts alone cause a yellow coloration with sulphuric acid, which is 
not allow'd in presence of chlorides or biomides, but iodides cause a 
brown coloration with nickel sulphate' and sulphuric acid ; the solu¬ 
tion contains free iodine, but no precipitate. 

Belli ferric and ferrous salts cause a beautiful, blood-rod coloration 
with alkaline bromides and strong sulphuric acid; this disappears ou 
addition of water. 

Gold salts produce a cherry-red coloration under these circum¬ 
stances, changing to yellow on addition of water. 

Cobalt salts dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid with a violet 
coloration, which changes to poach colour on addition of bromides, 
whilst chlorides cause a passing blue coloration at the junction of the 
liquids, the whole becoming peach-coloured on shaking. 

J. W. L. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Organic Compounds. By W, M. 
Burton (Anier. Ghem, II, 472—474).—A modification of Sauer’s 
method (compare this Journal, 1878, 989). The substance to be 
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examined is burned in a combustion tube arranged in the manner 
recommended by Sauer, and the products of combustion are collected 
in excess of a standard solution of potash; the excess of potash is 
ascertained by titration with standard sulphuric acid, the indicator 
used being tropseolin 00, which is not sensitive to carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, or to alkaline sulphites. The sulphuric acid solution contained 
0*015312 gram per 1 c.c, and the potash solution was roughly 
equivalent to this; accurate results were obtained. 

The amount of potash neutralised by the sulphurous anhydride 
evolved during the combustion is a measure of the sulphur in the 
substance examined. A slightly diminished pressure is maintained in 
the tube during the experiment, and at its conclusion any gases left 
are swept out by a current of air or oxygen. A figure of the appa¬ 
ratus is given in the paper. It is evident that this method cannot 
be used in the case of compounds containing phosphorus, arsenic, or 
any of the halogens. C. F. B. 

Simultaneous Estimation of Sulphur and Carbon. By L. 
Prunier (Compt. rend. 9 109, 904—906).—The substance is mixed 
with 80 to 100 times its weight of pure crystallised potassium per¬ 
manganate, and the combustion is conducted as with cupric oxide. 
The evolved gas is passed through a solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate ; all the sulphur and carbon remain in this solution, or in the 
combustion tube. The contents of the tube arc treated with water 
and filtered through asbestos ; all the sulphur passes into solution. 
Half the filtrate is heated with hydrochloric acid, and the sulphur 
precipitated as barium sulphate in the usual way. The remainder 
is boiled for a long time with sulphuric acid, care being taken 
that excess of permanganate is present, and the evolved carbonic 
anhydride is absorbed in the usual way. Any carbon in the insoluble 
portion is oxidised in a similar manner. The permanganate must 
be free from nitrates, chlorates, and other substances which would 
interfere with the estimation of the carbon. 0. II. B. 

Titration of Small Quantities of Gases in Mixtures. By 
P. Beiirend and H. East (Dingl pohjb. J., 270, 423-435), -The 
authors have examined Bunte’s process for estimating volumetrically 
small quantities of gases in mixtures by means of Bunto’s gas burette. 
The volume of gas employed is only about 100 c.c. The method is 
applicable to the estimation of hydrogen sulphide, ozone, ainl sulphur¬ 
ous anhydride. For the determination of hydrogen sulphide, a solu¬ 
tion of iodine is u&ed which contains 1*134 grams of iodine in l litre, 
so that 1 c.c. — 0*1 c.e. of hydrogen sulphide. 100 e.c. of the gaseous 
mixture is measured off into the burette, the remainder of the water 
m the measuring tube theu run out to the lower mark of the same, 
aud iodine solution added gradually, with constant shaking, until the 
mixture assumes a yellow tint. The turbidity formed owin** to the 
separation of sulphur assists in determining the end of the reaction, 
which may be still further aided by introducing a few drops of thin’ 
starch paste, previously treated with sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
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into the burette. The authors have employed this method for the 
determination of hydrogen sulphide in a mixture of this gas with 
coal gas, the rosults being checked gravimetrically by passing a 
weighed volume of the gas through an acetic acid solution of lead 
acetate and again weighing. The results, which are tabulated in the 
paper, show a mean difference of 0*04 per cent, between the two 
methods. The process has also been u&ed in order to ascertain the 
rate of formation of hydrogen sulphide at various stages during the 
carbonisation of coal, the samples of gas being taken from the ascen¬ 
sion pipes. The coals employed were: Bohemian lignite, Saar coal, and 
Tyne Boghead Canncl. The results show that the first two kinds of 
coal give off the maximum amount of hydrogen sulphide immediately 
after the retorts have been charged, whilst in the case of the English 
coal, the maximum formation of gas takes place 35 minutes after 
charging. 

In order to determine ozone in oxygen containing this gas, a 
measured volume (90 or 100 c.c.) is treated in the gas burette with 
an excess of potassium iodide solution (about 7 grams of a solution 
containing 17 grams of iodide in 100 c.c.) and dilute sulphuric acid. 
The iodine thus separated is then titrated with standard sodium 
thiosulphate, and from the quantity of iodiuo found that of the ozone 
is calculated. D* B. 

Action of Sulphides on Chloral and Chloroform. By Prunhsu 
(X. Pharm. [5], 20, 385—390).—The author deals with the reactions 
involved in Baudiimont’s proposed application of chloral for the 
detection of alkaline sulphides and hydrosulphides. In aqueous 
solutiou, the monosulphido gives a brownish-red coloration or procipi- 
tate, whilst the hydrosulpliide gives a white precipitate. It is neces¬ 
sary that the chloral should bo in excess, and the solution should 
remain slightly acid or at least neutral to litmus, the condition which 
obtains when the sulphide is added to excess of chloral. J. T. 

Estimation of Nitrogen in Ammonium Magnesium Phos¬ 
phate. By J\ Maikskn and B. Itossi ( Ghem. Utinl 1889, ii, fill — 
(>12, from rAijrir* \mtimu 3, 430—432).—A specimen of this salt 
contained 5*40 per cent, of nitrogen as determined by Dumas’ method. 
When distilled, howe\cr, with excess of magnesia in water, only 
4*1 13 l,o 4*51)8 per omit, of nitrogen could be obtained, or by pro¬ 
tracted (listillation up 1o 4*772 per cent., and finally, when the distil¬ 
lation was proceeded with, until N easier’s reagent showed the absence 
of ammonia in the distillate, up to 5*25 per cent, of nitrogen was found 
to pass over. If, on the other hand, the phosphate is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and the solution neutralised with magnesia, 5*382 to 
5*412 per emit, of nitrogen passed over with the first two-thirds of the 
liquid. Boussingault has drawn attention to this stability of the 
ammonium magnesium phosphate when boiled with excess of mag¬ 
nesia; and, sineo in the estimation of ready formed ammonia in 
manuroB this becomes of importance, the author recommends that 
such substances should be first acidified with hydrochloric acid and 
then rendered alkaline with magnesia* J. W. L. 
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Jodlbauer’s Modification of Kjeldahl’s Method for the Esti- 
mation of Nitrogen in Nitrates. By A. Devakda ( Ohern . Zeit, 13, 
3S8—389).—With regard to the Jodlbauer method, it is pointed oat: 
—1. That it is very good for the estimation of the total nitrogen in 
manures, bnt for nitrate manures, even when ali precautions aro taken, 
it cannot compare with the author’s evaporation method as regards 
accuracy and simplicity; 2. That the use of a mixture of sulphuric 
acid, phenol, and phosphoric acid instead of phenol and sulphuric acid, 
is not altogether an advantage; 3. That with 0*5 gram of a nitrate 
the results are no better with than without cooling, but in. the 
presence of much organic matter, cooling is advisable during nitra¬ 
tion ; 4. That by adding sulphuric acid at the same time as the 
phenol-sulphuric acid rather lower results are obtained than by 
adding the sulphuric acid subsequent to the nitration with phenol- 
sulphuric acid. Ih A. L, 

Detection of Nitrous Acid in Saliva- By L. Ilosvay me 
N. Ilosya (Bull. Soc. Ohim t [3], 2; 388-391).—See this vol. p. 278. 

Quantity of Nitric Oxide produced in the Combustion of 
Nitrogenous Organic Compounds with Copper Oxide. By 
F. Klinuemann (Ber., 22, 3064—3069). — The author has made a 
large number of experiments with the object of ascertaining the 
quantity of nitric oxide which 1 is produced in the combustion of 
nitrogenous organic compounds with copper oxide. 

Frankland and Armstrong’s method for determining nitrogen 
(and nitric oxide) was employed (compare this Journal, 1868, 109). 

The results, which are given in tables, show that tho quantity of 
nitric oxide produced is independent of the relative quantity of 
nitrogen in the compound; hydrazine-derivatives, for example, 
although containing a large proportion of nitrogen give little or no 
(generally 0 to 1*0 per cent.) nitric oxide, whilst azinos and glyox- 
alines, in spite of the small proportion of nitrogen which they contain, 
yield very considerable quantities (generally 5 to 30 per cent.) of 
nitric oxide. Niti*o-compounds give very variable (from 0 to 5 per 
cent.) quantities of nitric oxide; picric acid yields C per cent. 

F. H. K. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Slags. Formation of 
Tetrahydrated Ferric Phosphate. By G. Aimi (Bull. Soc. (Jhim . 
[3], 2, 324—327).—In eliminating by means of nitric acid the 
residual hydrochloric acid from slag, which had been treated with 
the latter reagent to remove silica, a probable source of error is 
described by the author, insomuch as a tetrahydrated ferric phosphate, 
Fe^PO*)* + 4H 2 0, is precipitated as a yellow, granular powdor. This 
differs from the normal ferric phosphate resulting from the precipita¬ 
tion of a ferric salt by disodium phosphate in not suffering dehydra¬ 
tion at 110°. . It may be artificially produced by evaporating a 
solution of ferric chloride (4 mols.) and disodium phosphate (I mol.) 
with an excess of nitric acid; as the solution becomes syrupy, an 
abundant separation of this phosphate occurs, T. G. N. 
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Analysis of Natural Phosphates. By H. Larne (Bull. Sor. 
Chiw, [3], 2, 313—324).—The author states that all natural phos¬ 
phates contain calcium flnorophosphate, CaF>,Ca 3 P 04 , and describes 
at length his method for estimating all the constituents of these 
minerals. T. G. N. 

Estimation of Hypophosphites. Bv F. Moebk ( Chem . Gcntr., 
1889, ii, 553; from Amer, J Pkm., 61, 326).—The solution of 
sodium hypophosphiie is oxidised with bromine (4 mols. of hydrogen 
bromide being formed by the oxidation of each molecule of hypo- 
phosphite). The solution is boiled to expel the excess of bromine, 
and excess of calcium chloride is added, each molecule of sodium 
dihydrogen phosphate liberating two molecules of hydrogen chloride. 
The solution is finally titrated with alkali, pbenolphthalom being 
used as indicator; each molecule of liypophospliite being equivalent 
to 6 mols. of potassium hydroxide. It is to be noted that the author 
does not take into account the loss of hydrogen bromide which 
would occur when boiling off the bromine. J. W. L. 

Detection and Estimation of Alkaline Hydroxides in Pre¬ 
sence of Alkaline Carbonates. By L. Dobbin (J. Soc, Chern . lvd. y 
7, 829—830).—This method is based on the fact that a solution of 
potassium mercuric iodide mixed with even a large quantity of a 
solution of potassium or sodium carbonate remains quite colourless 
on the addition of ammonium Chloride, whilst an abundant brown 
prccipitato is produced on tbo addition to this mixture of a few drops 
of alkaline hydroxide solulion. For use as a qualitative test for alka¬ 
line hydroxide, a veay delicate reagent is prepared in a short time by 
taking a small quantity of a solution of mercuric chloride, adding 
potassium iodide until tlio red precipitate just redissolves, and then 
adding a drop of ammonium chloride solution; whilst for quantita¬ 
tive estimation a standard ammonium chloride and double iodide solu¬ 
tion is employed, the alkali to be estimated being used in a sufficiently 
dilute solution to produce a yellow col oi at ion only, tbo intensity of 
which is then compared in narrow, flat-bottomed tubes (smaller than 
til oho usually employed for performing Nessler’s test) with a standard 
solution of sodium hydroxide, in liko manner to the mode of estimating 
ammonia in dilute solution by means of Nessler’s reagent. The method 
is inapplicable to solutions containing sulphides, as the darkening 
due to the formation of mercuric sulphide interferes with the yellow 
coloration. D. 13. 

Volumetric Estimation of Sodium Carbonate and Hydroxide 
in Commercial Caustic Soda. By II. Goebel {Cham. ZriL, 13, 
—The following method has given good results:—Tho quantity 
of arid required for neutralisation is ascertained by a preliminary 
experiment, and a quantity of standardised hydrochloric acid less 
than this is placed in a flask along with some phcnolphthaloin, 
tlio desired quantity of tho solution of tho soda under examination is 
dropped in, tho whole diluted, and titrated cold until colourless. 
Poirricr blue is thou added, and tho titration in tho cold continued 
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until the liquid is dark blue. The first titration gives the amount of 
hydroxide; the second, half the quantity of carbonate prea^enfc^ 

Estimation, of Zinc in Manganiferous Flue Deposits. By 
E. Jevsch ( Chem . Zett. t 13, 465, 726—727).—The customary method 
of estimating zinc in fine deposits is to dissolve in hydrochloric or sul¬ 
phuric acid, oxidise with potassium chlorate or nitric acid, remove Ihc 
excess of oxidising agent, and titrate the zinc by Schaffner’s method 
with sodium sulphide in the ammoniacal solution, from which the 
iron and alumina have been removed. If previous to oxidation the 
acid solution is evaporated to a syrup, mixed with dilute acid, pre¬ 
cipitated with ammonia, and oxidised by two or three hours con¬ 
tact with hydrogen peroxide, then not only is the excess of hydrogen 
peroxide much more readily got rid of than the chloride, &c., but 
also all the mangauese, as well as the iron and alumina, is precipitated 
from solution. The author shows by numerous comparative experi¬ 
ments and analyses that in the other method the manganese was hold 
in solution, and although it Was gradually deposited, yet even after 
168 hours, only 70 per cent, of it had separated, and in all the various 
analyses the missing manganese was found in the precipitate pro¬ 
duced in the titration of the zinc, making the results too high. 

D. A. L. 

Use of Double Pyrophosphates in the Electrolytic Estima¬ 
tion and Separation of Metals. By A. Bband (Zeih anal Ohnn., 
28, 581—605).—Most of the metals, when their solutions are mixed 
with an excess of sodium or ammonium pyrophosphate, form soluble 
double pyrophosphates, and the solutions of these are not precipi¬ 
tated by ammonia or ammonium carbonate. The ammoniacal liquids 
so obtained are peculiarly suitable for electro-deposition. Nickel, 
cobalt, iron, and zinc are very satisfactorily doposited from solutions 
of tbe double pyrophosphates mixed with ammonium carbonate. 
Cadmium requires the presence of an abundant excess of ammonia. 
Metals which form peroxides behave differently. Manganese is de¬ 
posited by a feeble current from a solution of manganese sodium 
pyrophosphate as peroxide, adhering firmly to the anode. It may bo 
washed with distilled water (not witli alcohol), ignited over the blow¬ 
pipe, and weighed as manganoso-manganic oxide. Copper is best 
precipitated from a solution of tho pyrophosphate in excess of sodium 
pyrophosphate, but this method presents no advantages over tho use 
of an acid solution. For silver, the pyrophosphate solution acidified 
with nitric acid may be used, but it is in no way preferable to tho 
cyanide solution. The mercuric double salt dissolved in ammonia or 
ammonium carbonate yields good results ; mercurous salts must first 
be oxidised. Tin cannot be satisfactorily estimated by the electro¬ 
lysis of the double pyrophosphates. Stannous solutions are easily 
reduced, but part of the salt oxidises at the anode, and tho stannic 
salt produced requires a very strong current for its electrolysis; 
even then the results are low. Chromic salts arc converted into 
chromic acid when electrolysed. If nickel or cobalt is present to¬ 
gether with the chromium, it is completely precipitated; should, 
however, the solution contain chromic acid at the outset, neither 
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■nickel nor cobalt can be thrown down. Iron also is reduced at 
fiiM., but when chromic acid begins io appear the reduction ceases, 
and a reddish-yellow precipitate containing iron and pyropliosphoric 
acid appears at the cathode. 

Lead and thallium cannot bo precipitated from alkaline solutions 
without the formation of peroxide on the anode. In acid solutions 
this does not occur, but the rapid oxidation of the metal prevents an 
exact estimation. Bismuth is best thrown down from a solution con¬ 
taining ammonium oxalate. The acid bismuth solution is mixed with 
four or five times as much sodium pyrophosphate as is necessary for 
the formation of the double salt, then ammonium eaibonato is added 
just to alkaline reaction, and then 3 to 5 grams of ammonium oxalate. 
Traces of peroxide are deposited on the anode. They are removed by 
adding a little oxalic acid towards ilio end of the operation. Anti¬ 
mony, although quantitatively deposited from a pyrophosphate solu¬ 
tion mixed with ammonium carbonate, does not adhere firmly to 
the cath ode. 

Manganese may he separated from nickel, cadmium, zinc, and 
mercury by electrolysing a solution of the double salt mixed with 
15 per cent, of couceuti*ated ammonia. The manganese is deposited 
as peroxide on iho anode, whilst the other metals adhere to the 
cathodo. If iron or cobalt is present, a basic salt is deposited with 
the manganese. Manganese can be separated from metals which can 
bo deposited from an acid solution, such as copper, cadmium, and 
mercury, by electrolysing such a solntion containing pyropliosphoric 
acid, when the manganese remains dissolved as manganic pyrophos¬ 
phate, and can subsequently be thrown down from Iho washings after 
concentration, reduction with oxalic acid, and addition of ammonia. 
The separation of manganese from iron atid cobalt may be effected 
after the addition of ammonium oxalate to the pyrophosphate solution, 
as under these circumstances no manganese is thrown down as long as 
any ammonium oxalate remains undecomposed. Cadmium can be 
separated from zinc, iron, nickel, and cobalt by electrolysing a solu¬ 
tion acidified with sulphuric acid. 1£ manganese also is present, 
sodium pyrophosphate must bo added before throwing down the 
cadmium. M. *1. S. 

Separation of Copper from Cadmium. By J. H. Kas'ilk 
(Amer* (Hum. ♦/., 11, 503 —504).—It is proposed to precipitate the 
copper with metallic iron, the author preferring this to the method 
commonly used in qualitative analysis, which ho thinks should be 
avoided by young students, as it involves the use of potassium 
cyanide. The tiltrato from bismuth, if seen by its blue colour to 
contain copper, is acidified with nitric acid and evaporated to dryness. 
The residue is ignited until the nitrates are decomposed, and when 
cool treated with a few drops of hydrochloric acid; the solution is 
diluted and filtered into a test-tube, iron wire is added, and the whole 
heated at 80° in a water-bath. The copper is precipitated as a red 
deposit on the iron, and cadmium, if present, may bo detected in the 
colourless solution by the yellow precipitate which it gives with 
hydrogen sulphide. C. if. 33, 
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Analysis of Organic Substances containing Copper. By 
J„ Walker ( Ber 22, 3246—3247). — The analysis of copper^ salts of 
/J-diketones and other substances containing the group *CO*0Ha* , 0O\ 
is attended with some difficulty, as they are slightly volatile, and if 
treated with nitric acid frequently explode. The author obtains good 
results by placing a weighed quantity of the salt in a Rose’s crucible, 
and subjecting it to the action of a current of hydrogen sulphide in 
the cold. After 15—20 minutes, the crucible is heated to drive off 
the liberated ketone or its decomposition-products, the current of hy¬ 
drogen sulphide is then stopped, and hydrogen passed over the heafr d 
cupric sulphide until it is converted into cuprous sulphide, in which 
form it is weighed. An estimation requires 1^ hours. H. G. C. 

Estimation of Iron by means of Potassium Permanganate 
in Hydrochloric Acid Solutions. By C. Reinhardt (Chem. Znit., 
13, 323—325).—After some tentative experiments, the following 
method was adopted :—| to 1 gram of the finely pulverised and dry 
material is ignited nntil all the carbon or sulphur is expelled; it is then 
dissolved in 25—30 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1*19, wanned, and 
reduced by gradually adding stannous chloride solution to slight oxcess. 
60 c.c. of mercuric chloride solution is added to remove tho excess of 
stannous chloride, and the whole mixed with about litres of water 
containing 60 c.c. of a manganous sulphate solution containing free 
phosphoric and sulphuric acids and previously reddened with per¬ 
manganate ; then the iron is titrated with permanganate until a pink 
colour appears. The standard permanganate contains 6 grams per 
litre, the mercuric chloride 50 grams per litre, ,and tho stannous chlo¬ 
ride is made by dissolving 30 grams of tin free from iron in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, filtering, and making up to 1 litre with moderately dilute 
hydrochloric acid, whilst for the manganous sulphate solution a mix¬ 
ture of 1000 c.c. of phosphoric acid, sp. gv. 1*3, mixed first with 
600 c.c. of water, and then with 400 c.c. of sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 
18, is poured into a solution containing 200 grams of crystalline 
manganous sulphate dissolved in a litre of water with tho addition of 
a little dilute sulphuric acid, and tho whole is made up to 3 hires. 
Special stopper arrangements for preserving tho solutions aro de¬ 
scribed. D. A, L 

Macro- and Micro-chemical Iron Reactions. By H. N. 
Zaleski (Zeit, physiol. Chem., 14, 274—282; compare Abstr., 1886, 
1054).—The importance of iron both in animal and plant life and 
the many important questions still unsettled in rogaid to it am 
pointed out. Before those can be investigated, however, it is im¬ 
portant that we should have at hand reactions by which iron can bo 
recognised in the tissues themselves. Observations on vegetable 
tissues are still wanting, but the reactions found most suitable for 
animal tissues and organs are those with potassium thiocyanate and 
hydrochloric acid, or with potassium ferrocyanide or femeyanide and 
hydrochloric acid. The method adopted is the following:—A small 
piece of the tissue is allowed to remain for 24 hours in 65 per cent, 
alcohol, and then transferred for another 24 hours to 96 per coat! 
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alcohol, to which a few drops of yellow ammonium sulphide has been 
added. The piece of tissue becomes greenish, not only on the 
surface, but throughout its thickness, the intensity of the colour 
varying with the amount of iron present. It is finally transferred for 
a short time to absolute alcohol coloured with ammonium sulphide in 
order to complete the process of dehydration. Sections may then be 
cut with a microtome or by the hand. The sections are first soaked in 
65 per cent, alcohol, and subsequently in a 1 per cent, solution of potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide or ferricyanide for 24 hours, or for two or three 
days in potassium thiocyanate dissolved in 96 per cent, alcohol. The 
sections are then placed in 1 to 2 per cent, hydrochloric acid in 96 per 
cent, alcohol for 24 hours, then in absolute alcohol, and finally* 
mounted permanently; or the whole piece of tissue may be soaked 
in these reagents successively before the sections are made. Whole 
embryos, or even small animals, may be similarly stained in bulk. 

W. D. H. 

Estimation of Iron in Blood. By L. Laptcque (Bull Soe. 
Chim., [3], 2, 295—297).—Blood (2 grams) is warmed in a flask 
with pure sulphuric acid (3 c.c.), a few drops of nitric acid are added, 
and after slight heating the liquid is dilutod with water and boiled 
for a few minutes; to the cooled liquor after dilution to 40 c.c. with 
distilled water, 10 c.c. of a20 percent, solution of ammonium thiocya¬ 
nate is added, and the amount of iron present is ascertained by means 
of Duboscq’s colorimeter. T. G. N. 

Estimation of Nickel by Precipitation as Sulphide. By A 
Lecbenier (Ghent, Zeit.^ 13, 431; 449—450).—The precipitation of 
nickel as sulphide by ammonium sulphide is not complete when the 
latter contains any polysulphides. The author now finds that by using 
2 vols. of a 10 per cent, solution of sodium sulphite to 1 vol. of 
ammonium sulphide solution and heating on a water-bath, the poly- 
sulphides disappear in a few minutes; but oven this solution only 
produces complete precipitation of nickel as sulphide when the solu¬ 
tions do not contain loss than 0 1 gram of nickel to 200 c c. of water. 
Tho complete precipitation of tbo nickel by this colourless ammonium 
sulphide may bo ousuiod even from very dilute solutions by adding 
ammonium carbonate, chloride, or acetate, &e. Ammonia prevents 
the precipitation of nickel sulphide, either partially or entirely 
according to the strength of the solutions, therefore with certain 
concentrations, colourless solutions may be obtained containing both 
a nickel salt.and ammonium sulphide. With ammoniacal solutions, 
it is therefore advisable to boil off the groator part of the am¬ 
monia and to neutralise tho rest with carbonic anhydride, or the 
ammonia may be neutralised by an acid and tho solution made alka¬ 
line by adding ammonium carbonate. IP or analysis, the nickel sul¬ 
phide is dissolved in aqua regia and determined electrolytically. 

The author considers the retention of nickel sulphides in solution 
is due to the formation of an ammonium thionickolate, in support of 
which view he adduces the following facts:— 

1. In the absence of oxidising influences, ammonium sulphide 
von. Lvm. a 
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decolorised by mercury completely precipitates nickel sulphide from 
solutions of any dilution. 2. Pure ammonium hydrosulphide (Eroe 
from ammonia) saturated "with sulphur dissolves ^ nickel sulphide 
completely, probably indicating the formation of a higher sulphide of 
nickel, and although sodium sulphite prevents the solution, of nickel 
sulphide, yet a solution of the latter in ammonium polysulphide is 
not precipitated by boiling 'with the former, Therefore when onco 
the higher sulphide has formed and combined with the ammonium 
sulphide, the sodium sulphite cannot decompose it; ammonium thio- 
stannate behaves in a similar manner. D* A. 

Volumetric Estimation of Chro mium in Chrome-iron Ore. 
—By C. BEiNHARDr ( Gkem . Zeit., 13, 480).—For estimating chromium 
in chrome-iron ore volumetrically, the author, after fusing with a 
mixture of soda-lime and potassium chlorate, dissolyes in water, adds 
hydrochloric acid, or sulphuric acid if much manganese is present, 
warms and reduces with a measured quantity of ferrous sulphate 
(25 grams per litre) solution, and titrates back, using the permanga¬ 
nate and manganous sulphate previously recommended (this vol., 
p. 296), the end reaction being violet in this case. D. A. L. 

Analytical Examination of Water for Technical Purposes. 
By A. H. Allen ( J . Soc. Chem. Jnd 7, 795—806).—The author con¬ 
tends that although Clark’s process for determining the hardness of 
water gives constant and fairly accurate results when applied to 
certain waters of moderate hardness, it gives misleading results when 
applied to hard water, highly magnesian water, or waters outsido the 
general run of those met with in the south of England. In such casos 
the soap test must be abandoned in favour of other methods which, 
furnish the information required more accurately, such for instance as 
boiling down the water to a small bulk with sodium carbonate, filter¬ 
ing and washing the precipitate, dissolving it in standard acid, and 
titrating back with standard alkali and methyl-orange. Tlio result 
represents the total calcium and magnesium very closely, and may 
be expressed in terms of calcium carbonate. By titrating 1 ho origi¬ 
nal water with standard acid and methyl-orange, an estimate of the 
earthy carbonates (temporary hardness) can bo obtained in a few 
minutes. The author gives many valuable analyses of special waters, 
the results of which furnish the strongest proofs of tlio mil rust- 
worthy nature of the soap test. In the remaining pari of the paper 
the author discusses at some length the question of stating the re¬ 
sults of the analysis of waters, which in his opinion should depend 
on circumstances. For technical purposes, grains per gallon seems 
to be the most generally convenient mode of expression, although in 
the case of feed waters it is often useful to add another table 
showing pounds per 1000 gallons. With regard to the method of 
recording acids and bases m combination as salts, a more regular 
and generally accepted practice is desirable. In the case of sulphates 
the author is in favour of expressing all the calcium as CaSOj, or 
at any rate all which is in excess of that required to form carbonate, 
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assuming of course that the sulphates are present in excess. The 
combined carbonic anhydride should as far as possible be expressed 
in the form of calcium carbonate. D. B. 

Estimation of Alkalis in Water. By F. Mtjok (Zeit anal. CJiem , 
28, 628).—A rough method in use consists in converting all the 
bases into sulphates and deducting from the gross weight that of 
the silica and the calcium and magnesium sulphates. The water is 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue is moistened with alcohol con¬ 
taining about three drops of concentrated sulphuric acid per cc. 
The alcohol is then set on fire and burnt off, when, if the quantity 
of acid added is sufficient, the residue will appear damp, and acid 
fumes will he given off. In the contrary case, the residue will remain 
dry and will require a repetition of the treatment with the acid 
alcohol. In this way tho quantity of acid is very conveniently ad¬ 
justed. The final ignition with ammonium carbonate is performed 
a h usual. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Methoxyl. By R. Bdnedikt and A. Grussner 
( Ghem . Zeit., 13, 872—876).—The authors describe and illustrate an 
apparatus which answers well for the estimation of methoxyl by 
Zeisel's method. A distilling fiask serves for the reaction, carbonic 
anhydride being conducted to the bottom by a tube passing through 
a cork in the neck, tho side tube bends upwards and terminates 
in a heck, into which is fitted, by a cork, the end of an upright 
tube which continues to a series of three bulbs, one above another; 
the first (lowest), of 30 c.c. capacity, is connected with the second, 80 
to 100 c.c. capacity, by a tube projecting well iuto the latter, whilst a 
tube starts irorn the bottom oi the second and terminates in a down¬ 
ward bond about midway in the third bulb, which has the same 
capacity as the second; above those ihree bulbs thero is another, but 
much smaller bulb, and then a long tube, bout twice at right angles, 
passing downwards into the absorption apparatus consisting of a dis¬ 
tilling flask connected by its side tube, which is bent downwards for 
tho purpose, with a second fiask. When in operation, the three bulbs 
arc surrounded by a condenser, the second and third being charged 
by means of a wash-bottle with amorphous phosphorus and water; 
water at 70° is caused to circulate in tho condenser, and by means 
of the bulbs tho water and almost all tho hydriodic acid run back 
into tho reaction flask, tho iodine is washed out, and the methyl 
iodide and carbonic anhydride pass on to -Clio absorption apparatus. 
By retaining the condenser at 89°, isopropyl iodide has been success¬ 
fully carried to the absorption flasks. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Glycerol. By T. Motuwski (Glim. Zdt, 13, 
431).—About 2 grams of glycerol is weighed into a crucible con¬ 
taining from 50—60 grams of lead oxide, and sufficient alcohol is 
added to permit of the mass being well mixed; it is dried in a vacuum 
water-oven and then heated at 120—130° to constant weight. Tho 
results differ by 0*5—0 6 per cent, on au average, and judging from a 
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table of numbers obtained by various means, this method gives results 
agreeing fairly well with numbers obtained by combustion, <&c. 

D. A. L. 

Estimation of Glycerol in Crude Glycerol. By J. Liiwko- 
wit&ch (Ghem. Zeit ., 13, 659).—The author has already found the 
Benedikt-Cantor acetin method (Abstr., 1889, 748) effective, and 
now gives results, confirming that view, obtained with crude glycerols 
of various origins; moreover, from these results he recommends the 
adoption of the method in all cases where a more or loss pure crude 
glycerol is obtained in course of analysis, as, for instance, in the 
glycerol estimations in fats or in wine or beer analyses. The author 
has estimated the glycerol in the fat of Sawarri nut, obtaining 
88*48 and 88*29 per cent, of pure glycerol; the method does away 
with the waiting for drying, and also the ash determinations. The 
author neither considers nor has he found the lead oxide method 
(Morawski, preceding abstract) tmstworthy for crude glycerols, at 
least in its present form. D. A. L. 

Examination of Commercial Carbolic Acid and of Disin¬ 
fectant Powders made therefrom. By R. Williams ( J . Soc. 
Ghem. Ind 7, 8*26—828).—Most of the commercial carbolic acid 
examined by the anthor was fonnd to contain little or no phenol, 
hut consisted of cresols and still higher homologues. For the 
estimation of the water in carbolic acid, the distillation method is 
the most accurate. In the case of carbolic acid powders, the per¬ 
centage of tar acids may he determined by the following process 
devised by the author, which is said to be simple in execution, yield 
accurate results, and to be applicable to a large number of samples 
at the same time:—600 grains of the sample is placed in a stoppered 
bottle, and digested for one or two hours with 3000 grains of strong 
alcohol, the mixture being shaken frequently. It is then passed 
through a double filter, after which two-thirds of the whole is trans¬ 
ferred to a 10-oz. porcelain basin. 300 grains of a 10 per cent, solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide is now added, and the mixture evaporated 
until all the alcohol has been expelled. Tbo residue is transferred 
to a long, narrow tube, holding 1000 grains, and carefully graduated 
into 500 divisions. ^ 100 grajns of hydrochloric acid is addod, and the 
liquid saturated with salt. After mixing well and allowing to cool 
to 15% the volume of tar acids is mad off. As tho sp. gr. of these 
acids usually lies between 1*04 and 1*05, their approximate weight 
may be ascertained by adding one-twentieth to tho volumo found. 

i). B. 

Percentage Glucosometer. By A. W. GisBiutti) (Lancet, 1890,1, 
15—16).—This instrument is designed to enable medical practitioners 
to determine rapidly by means of Fohling’s solution tho percentage ot 
dextrose in diabetic urines. It consists of a pair of burettes, clasped 
by a pair of swinging arms supported on an upright brass stand; 
the burettes can be moved at will, so as to be brought over a dish 
containing 10 c.c. of boiling Fehiing’s solntion diluted with water. 
The burettes are graduated in degrees which correspond with por- 
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centages of dextrose in a nrine diluted to 20 volumes with water. 
The instrument indicates percentages between 1 and 10; and the 
two burettes are of different sizes, one thin and narrow for high 
percentages, the other of larger capacity for low percentages. The 
saving of time to the busy practitioner thus accomplished is obvious. 

W. D. H. 


Analysis of Sugars. By E. JiwGFriEifeGE and L. Grimbtot (Gompt 
rend.) 109, 867—870).—The authors ha^e previously shown (Ab&tr., 
1889, 479) that focble acids do not affect the rotatory power of 
levulose, but that strong acids produce considerable variations, the 
effect being greater when the levulose is formed by inversion in 
presence of the strong acid than when the latter is added to levulose 
previously prepared. This action of the strong acids introduces 
serious errors into Cl ergot’s inversion method for the analyses of 
sugars, and the use of acetic acid for producing inversion has been 
adopted by some chemists 

The authors find that although alkaline acetates Ixavo no influence on 
inversion by strong acids, they prevent complete inversion by acetic acid, 
oven when the latter is used in large excess. Alkaline citrates, formates, 
lactates, and tartrates, and zinc and load acetates, produce a similar 
effect, but calcium acetate is much less injurious. Salts of the strong 
monobasic acids do not affoct inversion by acetic acid. Normal salts 
of bibasio acids interfere when they contain monad metals, but not 
when the metals are dyad. Acid salts of strong polybasic acids do 
not interfere, and some of thorn, like the acid sulphates and acid 
oxalates, can themselves produce inversion. 0. H. B. 

Estimation of RafBnose in Raw Sugar. By T. Bmrm (Ohem. 
Zeit 13, 559—560).—50 c.c. of the solution for polarisation, con¬ 
taining 26-048 grams per 100 c.c., is mixod with 5 c.c. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, sp. gr. 1*182, in a 50—55 c.c. flask, which is then placed 
in a water-bath, along with a similar flask filled with water, and 
with a thorinometor in it; the heat is regulated so that this ther¬ 
momotor registers 68—69° for five minutes, five minutes being 
allowed for it to roach this tcunporaturo. Tho solution is thon quickly 
cooled, and romovod to tho polarising room; after some hours, tho 
flask is filled to tho mark, decolorised with dry animal charcoal if 
necessary, and polarisod iu a cylinder with a tube for tho thermometer 
attached. The apparent amount of saceharoso can bo calculated by 
Olorgot’s formula from tho polarisation before and after inversion 
and the thermometer readings. In the absence of substances reducing 
Eehlmg’s solution, and with a difference of 05 or above from the 
direct polarisation indicating the presence of some other optically 
active substance, the actual amount of saccharose can be calculated 
by a formula given in tho paper, which is a combination of Olerget’s 
and Creydt’s formulas. Tho difference between the number so found 
and the direct polarisation may be assumed to be due to a definite 
quantity of raffinose, which may be calculated. It is shown that 
neither differences m concentration nor in temperature, within certain 
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limits, will affect Creydt’s constants for the inversion of raffinose 
solutions, but if greater refinement is required, a formula embodying 
the necessary corrections is given. -A- L, 

Detection of Rye-Meal and Bran in Wheat-Meal and Bran. 
By F. Benecke (Landw. Versuchs.-Stat 36,337—366).—The method 
proposed by the author is based on the fact that whilst the ripe rye- 
corn of nearly every description contains a blue colouring matter, 
that of wheat does not (with the exception of one unimportant 
variety). To determine whether wheat-bran is free from r^e-bian, 
or whether rye-bran is very much adulterated with wheat-bian, the 
product is so finely ground as to pass through a millimetre sieve; the 
meal is then sifted off through fine muslin, and the remaining bran 
(about a teaspoonful) rubbed with ether, until the ether is made only 
slightly turbid- It is then washed into a beaker with ether, the 
ether poured off, and olive oil added. It is then examined by a micro¬ 
scope magnifying from 100 to 200 times. To find how much rye- 
bran is mixed with wheat-bran, the relation of coloured to colourless 
particles in 100 units of surface is determined. It is possible to detect 
the presence of rye-bran without a microscope by putting the olive- 
oil containing the bran on a glass plate over a white surface. 

The following method was found to be the easiest and most trust¬ 
worthy for the determination of rye-meal in wheat-moal:—100 grams 
of the meal is put into a pear-shaped vessel (500—600 c.c. capacity), 
which is then two-thirds filled with chloroform. The whole is well 
shaken, so as to distribute the meal equally, and the vessel nearly 
filled with chloroform, again shaken, and allowed to settle. The dirt 
and dust settle first, and after about 24 hours a further separation 
takes place. With rye- and wheat-meal, tho gluten settles to the 
bottom, whilst the other constituents, especially the starch, form a 
solid, floating mass. Between the sediment and the floating portion 
is a more or loss clear, yellow chloroform solution. The differences 
in colour of the sediments and floating portions from the two kinds 
of meal is very striking, and is shown, as well as that of various mix¬ 
tures, in coloured babies. For instance, the colour of the residue 
from rye-meal of poorest quality is dark olive-green, and the floating 
portion light-brown; with wheat of best quality, the colouis uro 
brownish-yellow and almost white respectively. A further difference 
is that the amount of sediment with rye-meal of worst quality is lar 
greater thau that of the best wheat-meal Tho better kinds of meal 
give less sediment. Whilst the amonnt of sediment depends on tho 
quality of the meal, the colour depends on its origin. 

To detect with certainty the presence of 10 per cent, of rye-meal of 
best quality in wheat-meal of second quality, the floating portion is 
carefully stirred and washed ont with chloroform; ether is thou 
poured into the vessel, the sediment stirred up, washed into a dish, 
and allowed to settle; the ether is poured off, moderately strong 
acetic acid*is added, and the whole boiled and stirred; wheat-meal so 
treated gives a yellowish-brown colour, rye a splendid, deop rose-red 
colour (shown in the table). The colours produced with various 
mixtures are also showu. 
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Adulteration of wheat-meal with rye-meal is less frequent than 
than that of rye with wheat; hut the above method, owing to its 
trustworthiness and ease with which it is used, is of considerable 
value. N. H. M. 

Estimation, of Cellulose. By G. Lange (Zdt. physiol. Ghem ., 
14, 283 —288).—The method depends on the fact that cellulose 
remains unaltered after fusion with alkaline hydroxides. 

10 grams of the material is mixed with 30—40 grams of an alkaline 
hydroxide and 30—40 c.c. of water in a retort which is heated at 
140—180° for an hour; it is then cooled to 80°, and the contents of 
the retort washed out with hot water and finally with cold water into 
a beaker. The mixture is here acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
again carefully made just alkaline with dilute sodium hydroxide, so 
that all substances precipitated by the acid enter into solution again 
with the exception of the cellulose; the precipitate is collected on a 
filter, weighed, incinerated, and the amount of ash deducted. The 
method gives very concordant results ; they are a little higher than 
those obtained by F. Schulze’s method {Ghem. Gentr ., 1857, 321). 

W. D. H. 

Valuation, of Wine-lees. By P. Boessnbck (Ghem. Ze.iL, 13, 
356—357).—Goldenberg’s, Fresenius’s, and v. Lorenz’s methods are 
individually inaccurate for the estimation of total tartaric acid in 
wine-leos, hut concordant results are obtained by a combination of the 
Goldenberg-Geromont and Fresenius methods. 10 grams of the finely- 
powdered wine-lees is digested for some horns, with frequent agitation, 
in 15 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, sp. gi\ VI, and the same volume ol 
water, and mado up to 203 c.c.; it is then filtered, and 100 c.c. heated, 
made strongly alkaline with potash, and, after prolonged boiling, again 
filtered. The filtrate and washings are treated with hydrochloric 
acid until only feebly alkaline, evaporated to 20 c.c., and when cold 
treated with 5 or 0 c.c. of glacial acetic acid. After 10 minutes* 
warming, 100 c.c. of absolute alcohol is poured in, and in two hoars’ 
time it is filtered. The precipitate, consisting of all the tartaric 
acid of tho lees as potassium salt, is washed Free from acid with 
strong alcohol, ami titrated at first to noulmlity, and then, aftor 
boiling for sonic time, to the finishing point*, using the aitifieially- 
propared litmus-colouring matter, **azolitminum.” Potassium hydro¬ 
gen tartrate may bo determined in tho presence of gypsum by boiling 
with excess of autimouious anhydride and estimating tho antimony in 
the filtrate containing tho potassium tartrate as the potassium anti¬ 
mony salt; or the whole of the tartaric acid may bo dotoraiued by 
treating tho loos first with potassium oxalate to eliminate calcium, 
then boiling with antimonious anhydride and decomposing the potas¬ 
sium antimony oxalato with gypsum, finally estimating the antimony 
in the filtrato. The strength of the solution and the quantity of 
antimonious anhydride present influence tho results. The use of 
litmus tincture in the v. Lorenz method is not approved of. 

IX A. L. 

Analysis of ArgoL By N. v. Lorens (Ghem. Zdt., 13, 693—694; 
compare Abstr., 1888, 327, and preceding abstract).—The author 
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criticises in detail Goldenberg’s methods of estimating tartaric arid, 
and asserts their untrust worthiness, but upholds the efficiency of his 
own method; he experiences no difficulty in using litmus tincture as 
an indicator, and attributes the failure of other chemists to tho use 
of litmus either of inferior quality or not prepared according to his 
directions. He regards the Grosjean-Warington and tho Sheoror- 
Kestner processes as even less trustworthy for the purpose than the 
Goldenberg method. D. A. L. 

The Fokker-Salkowski Method of estimating Uric Acid in 
Normal and Pathological Urines. By R. Pott ( Pjluger's Archiv , 
45, 389—400).—Fokker’s method of estimating uric acid was compared 
with Salkowski’s; in some cases the two methods gave identical results, 
in others they did not; the highest percentage difference obtained 
was about 3. It was generally much less. The results were sometimes 
higher by one method, sometimes by the other. Such variations arc 
not, however, regarded as very serious, and the cause of their occur¬ 
rence is not apparent. The experiments were performed with normal 
and with various kinds of morbid urine, and the final conclusion is that 
Fokker’s method of estimating uric acid is applicable to all kinds of 
urine. W. D. H. 

Simplified Pat-extraction Apparatus. By J. T. Crawley 
(Amer. Ghem . 11, 507—508).—This consists of (1) a glass tube 

4 cm. wide and 20 cm. long, drawn out at one end so as to pass 
through a rather large hole in the cork of a flask; (2) a largo sized 
test-tube, fitting into the larger tube so as to reach within 3 cm. of the 
top; (3) a glass tube of about £-cm. bore, bent so that one end dips 
down to the bottom of the test-tube, whilst the other limb lies between 
the two tubes (1) and (2) with the other end reaching to the narrowed 
part of the onter tube. The upper part of (1) is connected with a con¬ 
denser, and ether or alcohol is boiled in tho flask, the substance 
under examination being placed in the test-tube. The vapour is 
condensed, and flows back into the test-tube, and when this is noarly 
full, capillary attraction draws the liquid through tho syphon, and 
the contents of the test-tube with tho extracted fats aro syphoned off 
into the flask below. 0. F. It. 

Estimation of Pat in Sour Mil k, By M. Kuhn ((Jim, Cm/r,, 
1889, xi, 303; from MilchrZeit , 18, 561—50*2).—The sour milk is 
rendered just alkaline with aqueous potash (40 grams in 1 litre of 
water), thereby dissolving the casein. 10 grams of the alkaline milk 
is poured on to a mixture of 25 grams of ignited gypsum, 4 giams of 
precipitated calcium carbonate, and 2 grams of potassium hydrogen 
sulphate, dried, ground up, and extracted in a Soxblet’s extractor. Tho 
addition of potassium hydrogen sulphate prevents the slight oxcoss of 
alkali from saponifying the butter fat, whilst the calcium carbonate 
neutralises the remainder of the potassium hydrogen sulphate. 

J. W. I». 

Rapid Estimation of Pat in Milk. By A. W. Stokes (Oltem. 
News, 60, 214—215).—The author finds the following method, sug- 
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jested by W. Schmid, to be rapid and accurate. 10 c.c. of milk is 
pipetted into tubes partly graduated up to 50 c.c., hydrochloric 
acid is poured in roughly to the 20 c.c. mark, the mixture is boiled, 
not more than two minutes, with frequent shaking, until it turns 
brown (watered milks do not turn deep-brown, whilst condensed or 
sugared milks become almost black); then after about three minutes 
it is cooled, and the tube filled up roughly with ether to 50 c.c., 
corked, and shaken for half a minute. In five minutes’ time, 20 c.c. of 
the ethereal solution is carefully pipetted off, evaporated, and the fat 
dried in an air-bath and weighed. The volume of ether left in the tube 
is read off, taking three-quarters of the stratum of casein, if any is 
present, as ether, and the tat calculated on the whole volume of ether, 
<&c. The differences between the fat observed by thiB method and 
the fat calculated never reaches a tenth per cent. D. A. L. 

Examination of Butter. By S. Salvatori {Bled. Oentr ., 18, 
788; from IStaz. Sjper. Agrar . Ital^ 14, 516—526).—JDrouot’s method 
for examining butter consists in melting it slowly, when, if the butter 
is pure, a clear liquid is obtained, the water and casein settling at the 
bottom; an artificial buttor, on the other hand, remains turbid, and 
only becomes clear when heated much above its melting point. The 
author finds that the mothod is not always trustworthy, inasmuch as 
purified natural fats of all kinds, oleomargarin, and frequently natural 
buttor give very clear liquids, natural buttor being further charac¬ 
terised by a sediment; the latter, in artificial butters, is amorphous, 
and renders the liquid turbid as it settles slowly. Some molted 
samples of natural butter wore also turbid, from the presence of drops 
of water. When natural is mixed with artificial butter, the addition 
of margarin or fat cannot bo established with certainty. 

W. H. M. 

Rapid Method for the Analysis of Tallow. By H. Taker 
(IhilL Soc . Ohim . [3], 2, 209 —210).—Ordinary tallow, when titrated 
for froo stearic acid, yields 3*6 per cent., whereas stearino candles of 
good quality yiold 300 pur cent.; olive oil yields 2*5 per coni, of free 
oloic add. 

The method consists in dotermining tho acid factor for a solution of 
the fat in an already titrated olive oil by means of normal potash, 
using turmeric as an indicator. T. G. N*. 

Analysis of Wool Oils. By IT. Horwitz (Xtingl. polyt, 271, 
29—30).—The materials used in the manufacture of woollou goods 
for imbuing the fibres intimately with oil arc omulsious of liquid fats 
and aqueous alkalino solutions. Thoso examined by tho author were 
mostly mixtures of olive and cotton-flood oils with solutions of 
ammonia and. sodium hydroxide. As olive oil is often adulterated 
with mineral, rosin and drying oils, which have an injurious effect 
on the subsequent manufacturing operations, the author recommends 
the following process for the quantitative estimation of these adulte¬ 
rants:—1*5 to 2 grams of the oil is weighed in a closed vessel, 
and digested for some hours with alcohol and ether. The sodium 
hydroxide, which remains undissolved, is collected on a tared filter, 
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dried at 100°, and weighed. One half of the filtrate is evaporated 
and dried at 100—120°, in order to obtain the fat, whilst in the other 
half the ammonia is determined by treating the solution with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and precipitating with platinic chloride. Tho water is 
determined by drying another portion of the oil at 100—120 , 
weighing, and deducting from the weight the quantity of ammonia 
found. The following analysis is given as an example:— 

' Eat. Sodium hydroxide. Ammonia. "Water. 

14*16 0*91 0*82 84-45 

showing that for the preparation of the wool oil in question 
14*16 parts of fat, 0*91 part of soda, and 84*7? parts of ammonia of 
sp. gr. 0*9983 had been used. D. B. 

Examination of Commercial Olein for Linoleic Acid. By 
K. Hazura (Zeit. avg . Chem., 1889, 288—284; compare Abstr., 1887, 
359, 798, 913; 1888, 816, 817, 1269, 1270; 1889, 374).—Olive oil 
contains chiefly oleic acicl, with a small quantity of linolic acid, 
CisHjjOa. On oxidising its alkaline solution with potassium perman¬ 
ganate, the products are dihydroxy stearic acid (melting point 137 u ; 
almost insoluble in water and ether), sativic add , CigH^O^OH)* (m.p. 
173—175°; slightly soluble in water, insoluble in ether), and azelaic 
add , CflHigO^ (easily soluble in water and ether). The acid of linsood 
oil consists mamly of linolenic acid and isoliuolenic acid , CiyH^O^OH)^ 
with small quantities of oleic and linolic acids. The solid products 
of oxidation are dihydroxystearic acid, sativic acid, azelaic acid, and 
two hexahydroxystearic acids, C 18 H 3 o 0 2 (OH.) 0 , namely, Unusic acid 
(m.p. 203°; completely insoluble in ether, sparingly soluble in water), 
and isolinusic acid (m.p. 173°; soluble in water, but insoluble in 
ether). 

50 grams of the oil is saponified with alcoholic potash, freed front 
the alcohol, and diluted to 1 litre. To the solution, which must bo 
strongly alkaline, there is then added a litre of 5 per cent, solution of 
potassium permanganate. After an hour it is filtered; the filtrate is 
acidified with sulphuric acid, filtered, neutralised with potash, evapo¬ 
rated to 300 c.c., and again acidified, whereupon a second precipitate is 
obtained. The whole is then shaken with ether, when, if the pre¬ 
cipitate dissolves, it consists of azelaic aoid, and the oil was free 
from linoleic acid. If it does not dissolve, it is collected, crystal¬ 
lised once or twice from water or alcohol, and its melting point 
determined. If this is above 160°, linoleic acid was certainly present. 
Less than 1 per cent, cannot, however, be detected. M. J. S, 

Estimation of Pat in Poppy-cake, By P. Baesslkk (Landis. 
Versuchs-Stat 36, 367—372).—It was previously shown (Abstr., 
1889, 321) that too low results are obtained when the fat of linsocd- 
cake is determined after drying the substance at 100°, and experi¬ 
ments described in the present paper show that the same holds good 
with poppy-cake. Por example, a sample of cake containing 7*54 per 
cent, of fat (when dried for 4 to 6 hours at 110° in a stream of 
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hydrogen) lost 0 84 por cent when heated for two hours, 3*11 per 
cent, when heated for four hours, and 3 67 per cent, when heated for 
six hours at 100° in air; at 110° the loss was still greater. Determi¬ 
nations made after drying in a vacuum over sulphuric acid were also 
unsatisfactory, the results being in one case 1*10, and in another 
0*31 top low. 

Witli regard to the determinations of water, it is found that when 
the substance is heated at 100° in a stream of dry hydrogen and the 
water weighed, the results obtained are too high, owing to an oily 
substance being carried over into the absorption apparatus. 

The best results, both with regard to water and fat, were obtained 
by heating the substance from two and a half to three hours at 90°. 

JST. H M. 

Estimation of Cotton-seed Oil in Lard. By Bockairy (Bull. 
Soc. Ghim. [3], 2, 310—313; compare this voh, p. 93).—The sp. grs. 
of the following substances at 50° are :— 

Lard. 0 889—0*8915 Ox-kidncy fat. 0*8895 

Rancid lard. 0*8895 Fresh cotton-seed oil 0 897 

Oleobtearine. 0 8885 Old „ „ 0*896 

and mixtuies of cotlon-seed oil with pure lard determine a pro¬ 
portionate rise in the density. 

Hubrs iodine tost does not give sufficiently accurate data with the 
erudo mixtures, but the author finds that the iodine numbers given 
by the solid fatty acids separated from those mixtures are more satis¬ 
factory, and he is working on a process for this estimation. 

T. G. N. 

Iodine Absorption as a Test for Essential Oils. By H. W. 
Snow ( Vharm . J. Trails. [3], 20, 4; compare this vol., pp. 199, 200). 
—Determinations are given of the iodine absorptions of a number of 
essential oils. The process followed was Hubl’s, but the author 
found that the absorption was usually not complete in less than 
40 hours. The experiments have shown that although these iodine 
absorptions arc not constant, they afford valuable indications in 
determining the purity of oils, and they may bo directly employed 
for the detection of turpentine in oil of peppermint. It, R. 

Detection of Ordinary Turpentine in Venice Turpentine. 
By M. lIiBhtmoHN (Arch. Thu mi, [3J, 27, 999—1000, from Thao m. 
YmiU Him.) 36, 501),- The behaviour of turpentine towards am- 
mouia wot only affords a certain moans of discriminating between the 
two kiuds of: turpentine, but up to a certain point servos to detect 
otio variety in presence of the other, 

A small quantity of ordinary turpontine treated with strong am¬ 
monia gradually mixes to iorm a milk; with Venice turpentine the 
liquid remains clear. If a glass rod is used to stir up the mixture, the 
Venice turpentine gradually becomes a semi-solid, colourless, opaque 
mass, whilst the liquid is only slightly turbid; ordinary turpentine, 
on the other hand, dissolves readily and forms a milky liquid, which 
after a short time sets to a jelly, especially when 5 parts of ammonia 
is added to 1 pari of turpentine. Venice turpentine containing 50 per 
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cent, of ordinary turpentine is readily disseminated through ammonia; 
the mixture sets after five minutes, and when placed in boiling water 
becomes clear; a mixture of 30 per cent, of ordinary turpcntino 
behaves similarly, sets in about 10 minutes, and becomes clear on tho 
water-bath; with 20 per cent., the mixture readily becomes milky, 
does not set, but becomes clear on the water-bath ; mixtures contain¬ 
ing less than 20 per cent., can only be detected by comparison with 
genuine Venice turpentine. Mixtures containing not less than 80 per 
cent, of ordinary turpentine can to some extent be detected by the 
use of 80 per cent, alcohol; on shaking up 1 part of turpentine with 
8 parts of alcohol, Venice turpentine gives an almost clear solution, 
whilst with ordinary turpentine over half the quantity employed 
separates after a short time. J. 

Estimation of Urea. By E. Pfluger and L. Bleibtreu (Pfliiger's 
Archiv ., 44, 1—116).—This is a series of six articles related ono to 
the other The first two are by E. Pfliiger alone, and relate to 
technical details, whilst the next four deal with the actual analyses, 
full details of which are given; the outcome of the whole is the com¬ 
parison of three methods of urea analysis, Bunsen’s method (compare 
Bohland, Abstr., 1889,538), the method of heating with caustic alkali, 
and lastly the phosphoric acid method. Bunsen’s method with 
Bohland’s modifications, and with certain precautions fully detailed in 
the present communications, is one of the greatest possible accuracy. 
The alkali method is simpler, but yields somewhat less ammonia even 
if the heating is continued for six hours. The phosphoric acid method 
is far simpler than either, and although it gives somewhat higher 
results than Bunsen’s method, is regarded as being sufficiently 
accurate for most purposes. The apparatus and reagents necessary 
are:—a Schlosing-Neubauer apparatus for the estimation of the pre¬ 
formed ammonia in urine; copper drying chamber of special construc¬ 
tion, which is fully described; a distilling apparatus; solution of sul¬ 
phuric acid, of such a strength that 1 c.c. corresponds with 0*001 
gram of nitrogen, an equivalent solution of sodium thiosulphate; a 
20 per cent, solution of potassium iodide, and a 4 per cent, solution 
of potassium iodate ; a mixture of hydrochloric and phosphotungstic 
acids; phosphoric acid in crystals, or a strong solution of phosphoric 
acid. The method is briefly as follows:—1 volume of urine is mixed 
with 2 volumes of the acid mixture to remove “ extractionsthis is 
allowed to remain for 24 hours, and filtered into a mortar (filtrate 1). 
This is rubbed up with chalk until alkaline, covered with a glass 
plate until the blue colour disappears, and filterod (filtrate Ji) ; throe 
burettes are filled with this filtrate and closed with good stoppers. 
Some of this filtrate serves for the estimation of preformed ammonia. 
10 grams of phosphoric acid crystals is placed in each of four distilling 
flasks, and 15 c.c. of filtrate II added. The flasks are then placed in 
the oven and heated for three hoars to a temperature of 230—360°. 
To each aboat 70 c.c. of sodium hydroxide of 1*3 sp. gr., and 600 c.c. 
of water are added, and the distillate received in a measured volume 
of the standard sulphuric acid, which is then treated with iodine and 
thiosulphate, and from the amount of this used the nitrogen from urea 
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and ammonia is calculated; the ammonia is known, and can be 
subtracted from this. The average is thus taken of the four 
estimations. W. D. H. 

In the same volume (pp. 273—300) is an article by Pfltiger relating 
to the details and precautions necessary in the titration of acids and 
bases, especially of ammonia, by means of iodine and thiosulphate. 

W. D. H. 

Analysis of Methylanilines. By H Giraud (Bull Soc. Ghim . 
[3], 2, 142—144; compare Abstr., 1889, 1038).—The author objects 
to the process described by Reverdin and Do la Harpe (Abstr., 1889, 
1038), on account of the difficulty in proenring and of preserving 
absolute acetic anhydride, and recommends the employment of a 
10 per cent, solution of this substance in dimethylamine, which is 
easily standardised by barium hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as an 
indicator. The analysis of a sample is thus conducted:—1 gram of the 
methylaniline is added to 10 c.c. of the above acetic anhydride solu¬ 
tion, and allowed to remain one hour in contact, when the mixture 
is to be diluted with water and titrated; the difference in the two 
values for acetic anhydride determining the methylaniline present. 

The author also states that the formation of: mtro- and of nitroso- 
nitrosaraincs in Nolting’s process, noticed by the above-mentioned 
authors, is probably duo to their employing too great an excess of 
nitrite. T. G. IN. 

Test for Antipyrin. By A. C. Stark (Warm, /. Trans . [3], 19, 
949).—The green colour produced when a liquid containing anti¬ 
pyrin is added to sulphuric acid with which a little weak solution of 
potassium nitrate has been mixed, is a delicate and characteristic 
tost. R, R. 

Estimation of Cinchona Alkaloids, By T. Fawskktt ( Pharm . 
J. Trans. [3J, 19, 914).—1 gram of tho alkaloid or salt is dissolved in 
just sufficient dilute sulphuric acid, nml tho solution is diluted to 
t>00 c.c., in a cylindrical vessol at a temperature not much below 15°. 
Bromine-wafer, which has immediately before boon standardised in 
the usual way, is run in in quantities of 5 c.c., the colour being allowed 
to disappear after each addition, until a permanent yellow tint is 
produced. Tho excess of bromine is estimated colonmetrically by 
determining ilie quantity of the bromine-wator required to produco 
an identical tint an COO c.c. of puro wator contained in a similar 
vessel. Tho amount of bromine decolorised by tho alkaloid is easily 
calculated. It was found that the amount of bromine absorbed by each 
molecule of quinine, quinidino, and cupreine was 6 atoms; 4 atoms by 
a molecule of hydroqummo, 2 atoms by oacii molecule of cinchonidine 
cinchonine, and amorphous quinine. ^ The average amount of bromine 
absorbed by 1 gram of various spocimens of commercial sulphate of 
quinine was found to be 1*029 gram* The process gives constant and 
accurate results, the maximum error found by control experiments 
being only 0*008 gram of bromine, R. R. 
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Estimation of Alkaloids in Coca Leaves. By v. d. Mark ( J . 
Pharm. [5], 20, 500; from Pharm. Zeits. Russ., 28, 1889, 349).—50 
grains of the powdered leaves and 20 grams of calcined magnesia arc 
moistened with a little water, dried at 60°, and exhausted with other. 
The ether is removed by distillation, and the residue treated with 
2 per cent, hydrochloric acid ; after filtering, the filtrate is shaken 
with a little ether, just sufficient to remove the colouring matter; 
ammonia in excess is now added, and again ether. This last opera¬ 
tion is repeated three times, employing 25 c.c. of ether each time. 
The ethereal liquids are mixed, and freed from the small quantity 
of water they may contain by the addition of some fragments of 
fused calcium chloride. Finally, the ether is removed by evapora¬ 
tion, and the residue dried and weighed. J. T. 

Ciimamyleoealne in Coca Leaves. By B. H. Paul and A. J. 
Cownley (Pharm. J. Trans. [S], 20, 166).—The amount of cocaine in 
coca leaves cannot be determined by the amount of alkaloid crystal- 
lisable from light petroleum, for the authors have found that the 
leaves contain also cinnamylcocaine, which is similarly crystallisablc. 

R. R. 

Assay of Emetine in Ipecacuanha Wine. By T. P. Blunt 
(Pharm. J. Trans. [3], 20, 254).—This method depends on the fact 
that emetine removes mercuric iodide from its solution in potassium 
iodide, and that it is therefore possible to measure the amount 
removed by determining the solvent power of the liberated potassium 
iodide for mercuric iodide. Practically the method employed is to 
add a standard solution of mercuric chloride until a permanent pre¬ 
cipitate is obtained. 

50 c.c. of the wine is evaporated on the water-bath to 20 c.c., then 
10 c.c. of Mayer’s solution is added; the precipitate is allowed to 
settle, and the liquid passed through a dry filter. To the 25 or 27 e.e. 
of filtrate thus obtained, a centinormal solution of mercuric chloride 
is gradually added from a pipette until a faint permanent cloudiness is 
obtained. From 4 to 6 c.c. will be required, according to the amount 
of emetine present, 

Mayer’s solution is prepared by adding saturated mercuric chloride 
solution to 100 parts of a 10 per cent, solution of potassium iodido 
until there is a slight permanent precipitate, filtering, and making up 
to 200 parts with water. R, Jt, 

Reactions of the Alkaloids. By A. L. Brocinbr (/. Pham* 
[5J, 20, 390—392).—A test solution, prepared by dissolving L 
gram of potassium perrutheniate in 20 c.c. of pure concentrated 
sulphuric acid, gives the following reactions:—With solanine, tlio 
liquid slowly becomes red, the colour disappearing at a gentle heat. 
Qnomne becomes reddish-brown immediately. Ghelidonine gives a 
green coloration; with potassium sulphoniobate, this same alkaloid 
becomes brownish-red. Imperaiorine , obtained by Ossan from Impera- 
toria ostrutlriu'm, gives with the test solution a blue coloration which 
quickly becomes intense green. This reaction is very delicate with 
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the perrntheniate, although the other alkaloids give the best results 
with the rutheniate. 

Freshly prepared ammonium sulphouranate (1 gram of ammonium 
uranate in 20 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid) gives with codeine 
a blue coloration on gently heating; imperatorine gives a blue colora¬ 
tion which quickly disappears on heating ; morphine gives a dirty- 
green on gently heating; and cheUdonine slowly affords a green 
coloration. J. T. 

Colouring Matter of Wines. By Mokxhi (Bull. Soc C'him. 
[3], 2, 144).—In contradistinction to the other metallic sulphides 
which remove the colouring matter from wines, arsenic sulphide 
yields the colour up to unacidified alcohol, and the violet substance 
obtained on evaporation of the tincture is soluble in alcohol, glycerol, 
etherised water, and slightly loss so in ordinary water. 

The residue obtained on evaporating the tincture yielded by the 
arsenic sulphide precipitate to alcohol, acidified with acetic acid, is 
blue and partly soluble in alcohol; whilst that similarly obtained by 
means of lead sulphide is insoluble in alcohol, and is not the normal 
colouring matter of wine, as it was doomed to be by Mulder and 
Maumene. T. G. N. 

Detection of Alkanna Red in Wine. By J. Hekz (Zeit. anal . 
Ohm.) 28, 637).—Alkanna rod is very easily taken np from its solu¬ 
tions by amyl alcohol. On adding to the amyl alcohol solutions a 
few drops of olivo oil or oil of almonds, and evaporating off the alco¬ 
hol on the water-bath, the oily residue (after washing with water) 
lias a fine rod colour, which, on saponification, becomes a rich bine, or, 
if the alkanna used was old, a groom M. J. S. 

Valuation of Indigo. By M. TTdmn (Zeit. any. Chem 1889, 
280 283). -The reduction and oxidation mol hods for estimating the 
indigotin in indigo give results which arc respectively much below 
and above tho truth. The author prefers to weigh the indigotin after 
ext met ion with boiling aniline or nitrobenzene. Kor this purpose, 
about 0*5 to 0*8 gram of the indigo, finely powdered and dried at 
100- *110'*, is well mixed with three or four times its bulk of ignited 
pumice in grains of about* a cubic millimetre. The mixture is intro¬ 
duced into a small Zulhowski-Wolfbauor percolation apparatus, which 
is connected with an upright condenser and a flask containing 60 c.e. 
of dry aniline. On boiling tho aniline the vapours pass to the upper 
part of the percolator, and, condensing, fall while hot upon the mixture. 
It is essential in a rapid extraction that tho aniline should percolate 
through tho mixture while as hot as passible; honeo tho necessity for 
avoiding the presence of pumice dust. Whon tho extract no longer 
runs off blue, the apparatus is cooled, and tho anilino adhering to the 
pumice is displaced by 95 per cent, alcohol, which is collected apart. 
The extracted mixture should bo dried, broken down, and roturned 
to the percolator, to he once more oxtroctotl with the aniline. The 
aniline solution is then concentrated to about 10 c.c., and after cool¬ 
ing is measured in order to make a correction of 1*3 milligrams per 
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c.c. (2*1 milligrams if nitrobenzene bas been used) for the solubility 
o£ indigotin in the cold. It is then mixed with five or six volumes 
of alcohol (that which had been used for washing the pumice), and 
the indigotin is collected on a tared filter, washed with alcohol as 
long as the washings have a brown colour, dried at^ 110°, and 
weighed. It is well to determine any ash it may contain, as par¬ 
ticles of pumice may have passed through the plug of cotton-wool 
placed at the bottom of the percolator. M. J. S. 

Lime in Tanning Materials. By M. Petrowitsch (Zeit anal- 
Chem 28, 606—607).—In examining tanning materials, it is £bt 
usual to do more than determine the tannin, as they are rarely 
adulterated. The author has met with a specimen of valonia, which, 
when used for tanning, produced bluish-black stains, such as might 
be attributed to the presence of lime. The ash amounted to 6*36 per 
cent., which is 2\ times as much as in pure valonia; and the lime 
constituted 6*87 per cent, of the ash, being about twice as much as it 
should have been. From the sample there was easily picked out 
0*815 per cent, of small pebbles, some of which were calcareous. 

M. J. S. 

Trichloracetic Acid as a Reagent for Albumin. By Boymond 
(J. JPhartn. [5], 20, 482—484).—Marsault, Languepin, and Patein 
have indicated the existence in some urines of a variety of albumin 
which is coagulated by heat, but which is redissolved by acetic acid. 
Trichloracetic acid precipitates this variety of albumin, and tbo 
author recommends the substitution of this acid for nitric acid in a 
process given by Patein for the examination of urine, in which the 
globulin is determined by the aid of magnesium sulphate, the serein 
(? serum albumin) in a second portion by boiling with the addition of 
a few drops of acetic acid, and in the filtrate from this portion, the 
new variety is precipitated by the addition of: nitric acid and boiling. 

J. T. 

Determination of Casein. By H. Aubiol and D. Monhirr 
(Ghent. Gentr 1889, ii, 521; from Arch. sci. jphys. nat, Qenhe, 22, 
55—58).—Casein is precipitated by copper sulphate, the copper 
caseate being insoluble in excess of the reagent, whereas the 
analogous precipitates obtained with albumin and protein substances 
are soluble in excess of copper sulphate, the only other exception 
being globulin. In applying this fact to the quantitative determina¬ 
tion of casein, 1 or 2 c.c. of milk is precipitated with 5 c.e. o^a 5 por 
cent, solution of copper sulphate, the mixture warmed on the water- 
bath, with constant stirring, and, after cooling, the precipitate is 
filtered, washed with distilled water, alcohol, and ether, and weighed; 
from this weight, the weight of the mineral matter carried down with 
it is deducted. The latter was found to be usually 10 per cent. 

J. W. L. 
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Studies in Chemical Optics with Reference to the Dissocia¬ 
tion Theory. By M. Le Blanc ( Zeit. physikal. Ghem , 4 , 553— 
560).—The atomic refractions of the elements are subject to varia¬ 
tions as yet unexplained, and hence in many cases, even when no 
double bond is present, the molecular refraction is not equal to the 
sum of the atomic refractions. Gladstone has already pointed ont 
that in hydrogen chloride the hydrogen has apparently a greater re¬ 
fractive power than in hydrogen bromide, and tbe author finds that 
this is the case with other acids, tlio refractive power of hydrogen 
increasing with the dissociation of the acid, and hence decreasing with 
the concentration. The influence of dissociation on the refraction of 
salt solutions is also apparent, but is not of as definite a character. 

H. 0. 

Spectra of Gases at Low Temperatures. By K. R. Koch 
{Ann. Phys. Cliem. [2], 38 , 213—216).—The author finds that down 
to a temperature of —100° no change takes place in the spectra of 
air, oxygen, and hydrogen. Hence he concludes that the spectrum 
of the Aurora Borealis is not merely that of air at low temperature, 
since the lines in the first are of far greater intensity than those of 
the latter. H. C. 

Circular Polarisation of certain Tartrate Solutions. By J. 
H. Long ( Amer . J*. Sti. [3], 38 , 264—276; compare Abstr., 1889, 380;. 
—The author has continued his investigation of the influence of 
inactive salts ou the optical rotation of many tartrate solutions 

Potassium Antimony Tartrate.— Tho rotatoiy power decreases with 
rise of f omperutuve, but increases with tho concentration of the solu- 
iion; at 20° with a 2 percent, solution [a] = 140 7°, and with a 
6 per cent, solution [a] = 141 , 4°. It is reduced by addition of 
chlorides, nitrates, or acetates of ammonium or sodium, tho effect in¬ 
creasing in tbe order given. 

Thallium Tartrate , 2rh0*iT A 0« + H s O.—In a 5 per cent, solution 
at 20° |>3 sa 4 758°, but the lotatory power increases with tho tem¬ 
perature, It is also increased by addition of sodjum and potassium 
salts, the effect being greatest in tho case of potassium carbonate; 
doubtless owing to the formation of some potassium tartrate. 

Thallium hydrogen tartrate , HTIHiCaOb, in a 1 per cent, solution at 
20° has a rotatory power [#] = 12*02°. 

Thalhum Sodium Tartrate , TlNaHtCtOo + 4H.O.—The rotatory 
power decreases with tho concentration; in a 5 per cent, solution of 
the hydrated salt at 20 J , [a] = 9*065°, in a 20 per cent, solution, 
[*] = 6*492°. It increases, however, with tho temperature; with a 
10 per cent, solution of the anhydrous salt, [*] = 8 595° at 20°, and 
vol. Lvin. y 
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9*490° at 28°. Sodinm sulphate increases the rotatory power, but 
thallium sulphate reduces it. 

Thallium Lithium Tartrate, TlLiHiC 4 0 6 4- H 2 0.—Tho rotatory 
power decreases rapidly with the concentration; in a 8 per cent, 
solution at 20°, [<*] = 9*456°, and in a 20 per cent, solution [«1 = 
6 693°. Lithium salts increase the rotatory power, but thallium 
sulphate produces a marked reduction. 

Thallium antimony tarfo ate, TlSbOH^Oc + H 2 0, is obtained in 
small crystals resembling the potassium salt by boiling antimony 
oxide with thallium hydrogen tartrate. The rotatory power decreases 
with the temperature; in a 2 per cent, solution, [a] = 100*443° at 
20°, and 99*644° at 28°. The rotatory power is reduced by inactive 
salts, especially acetates. 

Thallium Potassium Tartrate , TIKO 4 H 4 O,.—The rotatory power 
decreases with the concentration, but increases with the temperature; 
in a 5 per cent, solution at 20°, [«] = 10*057°, in a 20 per cent, solu¬ 
tion, [«] = 8*173°; in a 10 per cent, solution, | = 8 840° at 20°, and 
10 072° at 30°. Potassium and sodium salts increase the rotatory 
power; thallium salts reduce it. 

Thallium Ammonium Tartrate , TUSnB^C 4 H ; 0 8 —The rotatory power 
decreases with the concentration, but the increase with the tempera¬ 
ture is more rapid than in the case of the potassium salt; in a 5 per 
cent, solution at 20 °, [«] = 10*032°, in a 20 per cent, solution, [<*] = 
7*563°. 

Potassium Boro-tartrate, KBOOJLOu —This salt retains water over 
sulphuric acid, and was, therefore, dried at 100 °. The rotatory power 
increases markedly with the conceBtiation, but decreases with the tem¬ 
perature ; in a 5 per cent, solution at 20°, [*] = 58*101°, in a 20 per cent, 
solution, [«] = 68*287°; with a 10 per cent, solution, [«] =s 59*055° at 
20°, and 57*286° at 29°. Inactive salts and boric acid produce a con¬ 
siderable increase in the rotation, a result which is unexpected, because 
the rotatory power of the sodium and potassium salts is lower than 
that of the boro-tartrate. It seems that boric acid is liberated in tho 
manner indicated by the eqnation KBOCJIiOa + Nad + 2 H .0 = 
KNaC 4 H 6 0 4 4- H,B0 3 4- HOI, a supposition confirmed by iho iasie 
and reaction of the solution, and by the fact that a mixture of sodium 
potassium tartrate, boric acid, and hydrochloric acid has practically 
the same rotatory power. Boric acid probably acts on tho alkali tie 
tartrates forming complex compounds of high rotatory power ana¬ 
logous to those described by Greraez. 

The effect of inactive salts is probably due to partial interchange 
of the bases, and observations of the rotatory power should afford 
evidence of the extent of such changes. Mixtures of tho alkaline 
acetates and the antimony tartrates which show such a marked reduc¬ 
tion in rotatory power are in a state of unstable equilibrium, and 
readily form precipitates after some time, or if heated. The optical 
properties of solutions in nnstable equilibrium seem worthy of further 
investigation. 0. H. B. 

Theory of the Voltaic Cell and of Galvanic Polarisation. 
By E. Warburg {Ann. Phys . Ohem. [2], 38, 321—344),—Tlie author 
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regards the polarisation of the electrodes and change in the E.M.F. 
of voltaic cells as being in great measure caused by the presence of 
absorbed air. Cells consisting of electrodes of the same metal in one 
and the same electrolyte, the air contained in which, however, varied 
at the two electrodes, were constructed and examined. Such cells the 
author terms air colls. 

Air cells, the electrolyte of which is a salt of the metal forming the 
electrodes, have an E.M.F. which is small and decreases with the 
concentration of the electrolyte. With mercury electrodes, and some 
chloride as electrolyte, the E.M.F. is small; with a sulphate as electro¬ 
lyte, the E.M.F. is very much greater. The author regards these air 
cells as a special form of Grove’s gas battery, the active gas being 
oxygen. The oxygen combines with the metal of the electrode, some 
of which dissolves in the electrolyte, thus bringing about a difference 
in concentration at the two electrodes and causing a concentration 
current. This effect will of course bo more marked in dilute than 
in concentiated solutions, and with mercury less in the case of 
chlorides than in that of sulphates, as the mercury is more readily 
dissolved by the latter. It is shown that when mercury is agitated 
in contact with a magnesium sulphate solution containing absorbed 
air, oxide is formed on the Rurface and some of it goes into solution. 

This behaviour of air cells will of course be common to all other 
voltaic cells. Each electrode will become surrounded by a weak 
solution of a salt of its own metal, and the differences in concentration 
will cause a change in the E M.F. of the cell. Hence a portion of the 
so-called polarisation curront may he simply a concentration current. 

H. 0. 

Measurement of the Internal Resistance of Batteries. By 
B. 0. Peirce and R, W. Willson ( Amrr . J. Sri [3], 38, 465—'468). 
—The method of alternating currents did not give satisfactory results 
when the poles of the battery wore connected with a conductor of 
moderato resistance for an interval of less than tsooU a second, it 
being assumed that the E.M.F. of the battery was the same during this 
short interval as it was irnmediately before when the circuit was 
open. By moans of a special apparatus, the poles of the battery could 
bo connected with shunts of various resistances for any interval of 
time botwoen 0*3 and 0*0001 of a second, and during this interval a 
condenser of suitable capacity was charged by connecting its pedes 
with the polos of the battery, and then disconnecting thorn. The 
charge received by tho condense! was afterwards measured by moans 
of a ballistic galvanometer. No signs of fatigue in the battery weio 
observed, and the results were the same whether Che battery was 
shunted for 0*5 or 0*001 of a second. The values for tho internal 
resistances of various colls measuvod in this way were always greater 
than the values obtained by tho method of alternating currents, and 
in most cases there is a tendoncy for the internal resistance to decrease 
as the strength of tho current which the cell is delivering increases. 

O. H. B. 

Theory of the Secondary Cell. By F, Stkeintz [Ann, Phys. 
Chem. [2], 38, 344—362).—The author, in conjunction with Aulingcr 
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(A'in. Phys. Chem. [2], 27, 178), formerly advanced the theory that 
the hydrogen plate is the seat of the decrease of the E.M.F. of the 
secondary cell; this is shown to he the case in the present paper 
by experiments on the charging and discharging of secondary cells, 
during discharge, the potential of the positive plate remaining prac¬ 
tically constant and of a value to which that of the negative plate 
gradually approximates. In cells containing two negative plates and 
only one positive plate, each negative plate may be discharged anil 
the potential brought to that of the positive plate, while the latter 
remains practically unaltered. In fact, the durability of the positive, 
iu comparison with that of the negative plate, is very great.. 

The study of the effect of current density on the potential differ¬ 
ences led to the discovery that lead has, in a very marked degree, the 
power of occluding hydrogen, the occlusion being apparently similar 
iu character to that observed in palladium. H. C. 

Maximum Polarisation of Platinum Electrodes in Sulphuric 
Acid. By 0. Fromm e {Ann. Pliys . Gh&m. [2], 38, 362—395).—In a 
former paper (Abstr., 1888,390), the author has described experiments 
on the polarisation of platinum electrodes in sulphuric acid, and iu 
continuation of this work he has now examined the polarisation of 
platinised platinum electrodes. The change in the amount of 
polarisation with the concentration of the acid was formerly found to 
take place in a most complicated manner, several maxima and minima 
occurring on the curve representing this change. With platinised 
electrodes, this is not the case; the change is found to bo a very 
regular one, and the polarisation is almost independent of concentra¬ 
tion. If the cathode alone be platinised, the change is also perfectly 
regular, but in this case the polarisation increases with the concentra¬ 
tion. With only the anode platinised, however, irregularities are still 
observed in the polarisation in dilute solutions, hut in concentrated 
solutions (from 20 per cent, acid) the polarisation is small and prac¬ 
tically constant. This is explained by the fact that the platinising of 
the cathode decreases the polarisation in a dilute, but has very little 
effect in a concentrated solution, whereas platinising the auodo voty 
considerably decreases the polarisation in concentrated, and exorcises 
practically no influence on dilute solutions. Hence the maxima of 
polarisation formerly observed with non-platinisod electrodes are due 
to the cathode in dilute solutions, and to the anode in concentrated 
solutions, and when both electrodes are platinised these no longer 
occur. It would seem that the platinising of tlie cathode assists the 
formation of gas bubbles in the dilate acids, and the formation of 
secondary products, such as pel'sulphuric acid and hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, takes place at the anode with greater readiness when not 
platinised. 

The above effects with platinised electrodes cannot bo obtained by 
merely increasing the size of those formerly used. The maximum of 
polarisation is reached in a very much shoitcr time by platinised than 
by the other electrodes. With a platinised cathode in dilute solution, 
or a platinised anode in concentrated solution, the polarisation is found 
to be independent of the strength of the current, JfcL 0. 
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Transfer of Ions in Fused and Solid Silver Iodide. By O. 

Leiimann ( Ann . Phy < t . Ohem . [2], 38, 396—402).—A microscopical 
examination of the behaviour of silver iodide on electrolysis, in which 
various cases are distinguished and minutely described. H. 0. 

Resistance of Electrolytic Cells. By H. Et. Sankey (Proc. Boy. 
Soc ., 45, 541—543).—The author has examined tho increase of 
resistance with decrease of current density in electrolytic cells, known 
as “ transfer ” resistance. A current of 2*7 milliamperes was gradu¬ 
ally increased. up to 370 milliamperes, with the resalt that as the 
current increased the resistance diminished, rapidly at first, afterwards 
more slowly. The current was now again decreased to 2*7 milliam¬ 
peres, when the resistance became smaller, hut immediately began to 
rise. The current was now increased as before, with tho result that 
the resistance again diminished, but more slowly than before. When 
the current had again reached 370 milliamperes, the resistance w«*s 
practically the same as on the first occasion, and the transfer resist¬ 
ance was small. The author considers that the “ transfer ” resistance 
is not due to a non-conducting layer formed on one or both electrodes, 
since, in this case, tho resistance should increase as the current 
increases, and should be greater after tho application of a strong 
current than before, but that it may be due to a molecular interaction 
at tho junction of the electrodes with tho eloctrolyto offering a greater 
resistance to weak currents than to strong. With weak currents, the 
“transfer’ 7 resistance diminished very rapidly as the temperature 
increased, becoming very small at 70°. H. K. T. 

Electrolysis of Mixed Solutions. By 0. Lehmann (Zeit. physikd. 
Ohem ., 4, 525—531).—The author has examined microscopically the 
separation of two metals from their mixed solutions on electrolysis, 
in order to ascertain whether the metals would simply separate out 
side by side, form mixed crystals, or enter into chemical combination 
to form an alloy of definite crystalline structure and physical proper¬ 
ties. From mixtures of zinc and stannous chlorides and cadmium 
and stannous chlorides, the metals appear to separate out side by side. 
The appearance of tho separated metals in the first case seems to 
warrant the assumption that tin is more readily deposited on a tin, 
and zinc more readily on a zinc electrode. From a mixture of silver 
and mercury nitrates, silver and mercury are deposited separately, 
but some amalgam is also formod. H. 0. 

Voltaic Energy of Dissolved Chemical Compounds. By 0. 
Gore { Proc . Boy . See., 45, 442).—The author has examined the 
voltaic energy of nearly 250 different solutions of salts by means of 
the voltaic balance (compare Abstr., 1889, 665). The solutions 
examined comprise compounds of elements with elements, elements 
with mono-, bi-, and tri-basic acids; acids of these three classes with 
each other; elements with mono-, hi-, and tri-basic salts; mono-, hi-, 
and tri-basic acids with all these classes of salts, and all these salts 
with ono another. The general results of the investigation prove 
that *■ every electrolytic substance or mixture when dissolved in water 
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unites chemically in definite proportions by weight with every other 
such dissolved body.” The present research has discovered nearly 
250 such compounds. H. K. T. 

Dilatation of Salt Solutions. By N. A. Tchernay (/. Burnt. 
Chem. Soc ., 21, 176—183; compare Abstr., 1889, 204, 330, 1101). 
The following table gives the dilatation of solutions of the chlo¬ 
rides :— 


HCl 

+ 

50H 3 O 

vi = 1 + 

0 0000652* + 0 000004355^ 

LiCl 


50H 2 O 

vt — 1 + 

557# + 

40364 s 

OTLC1 + 

50B a O 

vt = 1 + 

746# + 

39974* 

Had 

+ 

iooh 2 o 

Vt = 1 + 

602* + 

48254 s 

KC1 

+ 

iooh 2 o 

n = 1 + 

590* + 

44074 s 

MgCl, 

+ 

lUOHaO 

Vt = 1 + 

688* + 

39224 s 

HCl 

+ 

25H 2 0 

Vt = 1 + 

0 0001515* + 

32094 s 

NN 4 C1 

-f 

25H a O 

Vt = 1 + 

14074 + 

36494 s 

NaCl 

+ 

50H 2 0 

Vt = 1 + 

14574 + 

37584 s 

KCI 

+ 

50H 2 O 

Vt = 1 + 

12394 + 

36114 s 

RbCl 

+ 

50H 2 O 

Vt = 1 + 

12674 + 

37164 s 

MgCl, 

+ 

50H 2 O 

Vt - 1 + 

13944 + 

28924 s 

CaCl 2 

+ 

100H 2 O 

Vt = 1 + 

10854 +' 

36134 s 

BaCl 2 

+ 

lOOHaO 

Vt = 1 + 

13454 + 

35374 s 

HCl 

+ 12‘5HoO 

Vt = 1 + 

28004 + 

16504 s 

NaCl 

+ 

25H.O 

Vt = 1 + 

25734 + 

2.1934' 

KC1 

+ 24-7H,0 

Vt SS 1 + 

21414 + 

25884 s 

MgCl s 

+ 

25H 2 0 

= 1 + 

19414 + 

18564 s 

CaCl a 

+ 

50H s O 

et = 1 + 

19254 + 

26474 s 

SrCh 

+ 

50H 2 O 

Vt = 1 + 

22044 + 

25424 s 

BaCla 

+ 

50H 2 0 

Vt - 1 + 

23934 + 

24564 s 

HCl 

+ 

6*25H 2 0 

Vt = 1 + 

44604 + 

21254 s 

NaCl 

+ 12 ’5H 2 0 

Vt = 1 + 

36404 + 

12374 s 


Here, as in the case of nitrates, somo of the solutions exhibit an 
analogous dilatation by heat, although the relation of the number of 
salt-molecnles to that of the water-molecules is not the same; for 
example, potassium and sodium chlorides with 100H.O, and lithium 
aud ammonium chlorides with 50H 2 O, show the samo dilatation. 

The same regularity is observed in the case of tho dilatation coeffi¬ 
cients (a), the increment of the coefficient with increasing tempera¬ 
ture being larger for KOI and NaCl solutions than for solutions of 
HC1, LiOl, and NH^d, even in the case of different concentrations. 
This shows that the physical and chemical processes (dissociation) 
follow different laws for each group of solutions, so that the molecular 
constitution of the salt hydrates of both groups must be different. 
The values are - 


NaCl 

+ 100 

H,0 a = 

0-0000602 + 0-00000964 

KOI 

+ 100 

HjO a as 

590 + 

884 

HCl 

+ 50 

HjO a = 

652 + 

874 

LiCl 

+ 50 

HjO a = 

557 + 

814 

NH*C1 + 50 

HjO a = 

746 + 

794 


mm 
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HaCI 

+ 

50 

HjO 

8 

= 0-0001457 + 0-0000075* 

KOI 

+ 

50 

HjO 

8 

= 1239 + 

72* 

HC1 

+ 

25 

H a O 

8 

= 1515 + 

64* 

NH.C1 + 

25 

HaO 

8 

= 1407 + 

61* 

NaOl 

+ 

25 

HaO 

8 

= 2573 + 

47* 

KOI 

+ 

24-7 HiO 

8 

= 2157 + 

48* 

HOI 

+ 

12-5 HaO 

8 

= 2800 +- 

33* 

NaCl 

+ 

12-5 H»0 

V 

= 3(540 + 

24* 

HC1 

+ 

6‘25HjO 

8 

= 4460 + 

04* 


A similar relation is found to Hold in the case of the dilatation 
coefficients of CaCh, SrOla, BaCl a solutions on the one hand, and 
those of MgCia on the other, the first showing a dilatation analogous 
to that of a solution of Mg01 2 containing only half the amount of 
water-molecules, and the increment of dilatation with rising tempera¬ 
ture is smaller for MgCl* solutions than for those of CaCl 2 , SrCL, 
BaCL solutions, thus :— 


O&OI 2 + 

50HaO 8 = 

0 0001925 + 0 0000053* 

SrCla + 

50HaO a = 

2204 + 

51* 

BaOlj + 

50HaO a = 

2393 + 

49* 

MgCla + 

25 HaO 8 = 

1941 + 

37* 

SrCl* + lOOHaO 8 = 

1085 -t- 

72* 

BaCla + lOOHaO 3 = 

1345 + 

71* 

MgCl* + 

SOHaO a = 

1394 + 

56* 


There are two types of salt solution : the one expanding more, tlie 
other less, in the same molecular concentration. To the first type 
belong the chlorides of Na, K, Rb, Oa, Sr, Ba; to the second type 
those of H, Li, NH*, and Mg. Supposing that the dilatation depends 
on tho relation between the salt-molecules aud the water-molecules, 
the author concludes that the solutions of the second typo contain 
only half tho number of molocules that those of the first type do. 
The molecules of MgOl a in solution are therefore at least Mg*OU 
derived from the typo 11*01*, those of CaCl* being simple and derived 
from JLLOh, But as the solutions of MgCL, 11 Cl, LiCl, and NHiOl 
show an analogous dilatation, they must all correspond with the typo 
IXjOU; whilst, tor tho same reason, those of OaOl* KOI, Nad must 
belong to the type JJLC1> There may ho some relation between this 
and J. Thomsen’s hypothosis that tho solution of hydrogen chloride 
contains HjCl'OH* B. B. 

Heat of Formation of Potassammonium and Sodammonium. 
By JOANNts (Oompt. rend., 109, 905—967).—Tho compounds (this 
vol., p. 209) wore formed in a glass vossel which could be closed by a 
stopcock, and the vessel was immersed in the calorimeter and the 
stopcock opened. The compound dissociated, and the ammonia 
escaped through a serpentine tube also immmsed in the calorimeter. 
The quantity of lieat absorbed under these conditions is equal to the 
heat of formation of tho compounds from the alkali motal and gaseous 
ammonia at atmospheric pressure. 
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NH-j gas + Na solid = NH^a solid. develops + 5'2 Cals. 

NH S liquid 4 Na solid = NH.Na solid.... „ 4-0*8 „ 

WHj gas + K solid = NH 3 K solid. devolops 46’3 Cals. 

KH 3 liquid 4 - K solid = NH 3 K solid. „ 4l’9 „ 


It is evident tliat when these compounds take part in reactions, 
and the ammonia escapes without producing secondary chancres, the 
effect will be practically the same as that of the alkali metal alone; 
but if the a mm onia takes part in the reaction, these derived ammo¬ 
nias will act more energetically than the sodium or potassium which 
they contain. C. H. B. 

Thermochemical Data respecting Succinic and Isosuccinic 
Acids. By S. Tanatau (J. Russ. Ghem. 80 c ., 21, 183—188) : —The 
thermochemical data obtained by the author give, in combination 
with other data obtained by previous investigators, the following 
results:— 

Heat of formation of potassium and sodium succinates— 

C 4 H 6 0 4 (solid) 4- 2KOH (solid) = CAKA (solid) 4 

2H 3 0 (solid) 4 - 45,21ft cal. 

C 4 H b 0 4 (solid) 4- 2NaOH (solid) = C 4 H 1 lS r aA (solid) + 

2H 2 0 (solid) + 38,483 cal. 

The heat of formation of sodium isosuccinate— 

C 4 H 6 04 (solid) 4* 2NaOH (solid) = C 4 H 4 Na 30 i (solid) 4 

2H 2 0 (solid) 4 39,693 cal. 

In aqueous solution the heats of formation of the succinates are— 

GAO* 4 2KOH = 25,663 cal.; OAO, 4 2NaOH = 25,506 cal. 

The corresponding values for the isosuccinates are— 

C 4 H b 0 4 4 2KOH = 27,354 cal.; C^HA 4 2NaOH = 27,320 cal. 

It is seen that the formation of sodium isosuccinato from the acid 
and sodium hydroxide is accompanied by the development of more 
heat than the formation of sodium succinate, not only in solution, but 
also in the solid state. 

The heat of dissolution of succinic acid at 9*5° is CiH 6 Oi 4 40011.0 
= — 6,381 cal. The corresponding value for isosuccinic acid at 12* 
is 0 4 H60 4 4 200HiO = — 4,097 cal. Similar relations are observed 
in case of fumaric and maleic acids, and again with itaconic and 
eitraconic acids. B. B. 

Heat of Combustion of Isodibutylene and Isotributylene. 
By Malbot (Bull. 800 . GJiim. [3], 2, 481—482).—On fractionating 
the product of the action of zinc chloride on isobntyl alcohol (Abstr., 
1889, 842), isodibutylene and isotributylene, distilling respectively 
at 110—113° and 178—181° under a pressure of 768 uim., are ob- 
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tained. Their heats of combustion at 16° have the mean values: 
for isodibutylene 1252 5 cals., and for isotributylene 1858*9 cals. 

T. Gr. HT. 

Relation of Volume, Pressure, and Temperature in the case 
of Liquids. By 0. Bakus (Amer. J . Sol [3], 38, 407—408).— 
Experiments with alcohol, ether, paratoluidine, diphenylamine, 
paraffin, and thymol, and less complete experiments with other 
organic compounds, show that if temperature and pressure vary 
linearly at a mean rate of about 0*11° per atmosphere, there will 
be no change of volume. This holds good between 30° and 300°, and 
between 20 atmos. and 500 atmos , and therefore through a range of 
pressure six or seven times as large as that used by Ramsay and 
Young. 

Other conditions being equal, the pressure necessary to solidify a 
substance is decidedly in excess of the pressure at which it liquefies 
again. The author has investigated this as a typical “lag” phe¬ 
nomenon, and has obtained data relating to paraffin, naphthalene, and 
palmitic and chloracetic acids. 

At 185°, under a pressure of 20 atmos., water attacks lead glass so 
rapidly that in very fine capillary tubes the contents became opaque 
and solid in about an hour. During this action the compressibility 
of the wator at 185° increased gradually and regularly to about three 
times its original value, and the isothermal volume of the silicated 
water decreased at least 13 per cent of the original volume. 

In the case of mercury, the decrease in electrical resistance r and 
volume v through increased pressure between 0 and 400 atmos. were 
found to be proportional to each other. 0. H. B. 

New Method of Determining Gas Densities. By J. P. Cooke 
(Amer. Ghevn. J 11, 500—541).—The gaseR aro weighed in a glass 
* balloon of about 5 litres capacity and 570 grams weight* This is 
provided with two tubes, one reaching to the bottom of the balloon, 
tho other attached to the top of its neck; those tubes aro fitted with 
well-ground stopcocks. The balloon is filled with gas by placing 
it in a calorimeter, a thonnomoler in which indicates tho samo tem¬ 
perature as another placed in tho external air, and passing info it a 
current of gas purified by passing successively through solutions of 
potash and of baryta, thou up two long tubes placed at a slight inclina¬ 
tion to tho horizontal and containing strong sulphuric acid, and finally 
through two vossols containing phosphoric anhydride; a second 
vessel of phosphoric anhydride was found to bo necessary, as tho 
anhydride in tho first became granular after a time, and hailed to 
remove tho last traces of moisture from tho gas. In tho case of 
carbonic anhydride, tho potash and baryta solutions are of course 
dispensed with. In weighing the balloon, it was supondod from one 
pan of a balance, and from the other was hung as a counterpoise 
another balloon of exactly equal volume. Tho wires by which these 
are suspended pass through holes in the floor of tho balance-case, and 
tho balloons hang in a sheet-metal chamber beneath, and are weighed 
only when a thermometer inside this chamber indicates the same 
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temperature as another thermometer placed in the external air. 
Temperature readings were accurate to 0*01°, barometer readings to 
0*1 mm. 

The first thing was to ascertain the tare of the empty balloon. This 
was first done by a modification of Regnault’s metuod. The balloon 
was filled with hydrogen, and then exhausted to a known pressure 
(1*40 mm.) and weighed. This weight, when corrected for the weight 
of residual hydrogen and for the contraction of volume consequent 
on exhausting the globe, gives the tare % of the empty balloon. This 
tare was then ascertained by the following u chemical method.” The 
balloon was filled with carbonic anhydride and weighed. One of tlio 
stopcocks was then opened, and the gas sacked, by means of a Bunsen 
pump, through the following series of absorbing vessels: a bulb con¬ 
taining potash soluion,a U -tube containing soda-lime, a (J -tube con¬ 
taining phosphoric anhydride, a third (J-tube containing glass beads 
with a tew drops of strong sulphuric acid to indicate any Bucking 
back (this tube was not weighed), and lastly a bulb containmg 50 c.c. 
of normal barium hydroxide solution. Finally by opeuing the second 
stopcock, a current of air was drawn through the purifying apparatus, 
in order to sweep all the rest of the carbonic anhydride out of the 
balloon into the absorbing vessels. The potash bulb, soda-lime 
tube, and phosphoric anhycliide tube were weighed separately before 
and after the experiment, and the amount of baryta-water neu¬ 
tralised was determined by titration with oxalic acid; elaborate 
conections were also made to reduce the weighings to a vacuum. 
The total gain in weight gives the weight of carbonic anhydride con¬ 
tained in the balloon, and this, when subtracted from the weight of 
the balloon when full of carbonic anhydride, gives the tare of the 
empty balloon. This was found to be 2*5573 by Regnault’s, 2 55703 
by the chemical method, each number beiug the mean of throe 
closely agreeing experiments. 

The balloon was now filled with purified air and with hydrogen at 
the atmospheric temperature and pressure, and its weight ascertained, 
three experiments being made in each case; its weight when full of 
carbonic anhydride is already known. (The hydrogen was obtained 
from an electrolytic generator, the carbonic anhydride from marble 
and hydrochloric acid.) By subtracting from these weights the taro 
of the empty balloon, the weights of the different gases which fill the 
globe are ascertained, and from these numbors the density of hydro¬ 
gen was calculated to be 0*06958 using Regnault’s, and 0*00902 
using the chemic*il method of determining the taro, the density of air 
being taken as unity. For carbonic anhydride the density is 1*32856 
(air = 1), or 21*971 (hydrogen == 1) by Regnault’s method, and by 
tho chemical method 1*52854 or 21*957 respectively. And further, 
using Regnault’s number (1*10562) for the density of oxygon referred 
to air, and his own numbers for hydrogen, the anthor calculates, as 
the mean of three experiments, that the density of oxygen (hydrogen 
= 1) is 15*891 by Kegnault’s, or 15*882 by tho chemical method. 
Lord Rayleigh obtained the number 15*884. 

The anthor regards his results as showing that tho atomic weight 
of oxygen (H = 1) is decidedly less than 16. Ho points out that, as 
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compared with, hydrogen, the density of oxygen is slightly, and that 
of carbonic anhydride considerably greater than the halves of their 
respective molecular weights, and this is what one would expect, 
having regard to the fact that at the atmospheric temperature 
oxygen is considerably, and carbon anhydride very ranch nearer its 
critical point than hydrogen is at that temperatnre. Finally, the 
author expresses his approval of the piwisional system of atomic 
weights which assumes O = 10 as its basis. 0. F. B. 

Formulae for Calculating the Molecular Volumes of Organic 
Compounds. By W. Lossbn ( Annalen , 254, 42— 83). — The mole¬ 
cular volume of a compound CwHmOp if of the fatty series is given 
by the formula 10*45?* + 5*225 m + 10 45p + 2) 3 ± 1*5/*, if of 

the aromatic series by 10 45?* +■ 5*225 m + I0*45p + £(?*—4) a + l*5/i, 
where ft denotes the number of hydrogen-atoms necessary to oonveit 
an nnsatuiatod into a saturated compound. With the aid of these 
formulae, the author has calculated the molecular volumes of 407 
organic compounds, and in only y7 cases or 24 per cent, are the calcu¬ 
lated within 2 per cent, of the observed values. The author there¬ 
fore concludes that it is impossible, taking account of every known 
influence, to oxpiess the molecular volume by any general formula 
that shall serve for all compounds. Results which are in good agree¬ 
ment with the observed may however be obtained from the expres¬ 
sions (10*24 ± u;0*5 )(w + p ) + (5*12 + *0‘25)jm ± 2)* 4* 1*4jh., 

where x may vary between 0 and 1 for the different homologous 
scries, but is constant for the members of one and the same series. 

h. a 

Vapour-pressure of Aqueous Solutions. By R. Emdbn (Aw/*. 
Phys. Ghent . [2], 38, 447—453).—A reply to a paper by Tammann 
on the same same subject (Abstr., 1880, 608), in which tho accuracy 
of the author’s own experiments and of Bubo’s law is upheld. 

H. C. 

Determination of the Molecular Weight from Vapour-pres¬ 
sure Reductions. By KS. Bkukmann (Zeit. physikal. Cliem. 9 4, 532 
—552). —Tho author describes various modifications which ho has 
made in tho present methods for determining the reduction of tho 
vapour pressuie of a solution by any dissolved substance, with the 
view of making this method oi determining molecular weights of 
general use in the laboratory. The chief of those are those intro¬ 
duced for tho purpose of accurately determining the boiling points of 
solutions, and from the rise in the boiling point of tho solvent the 
molecular weights of the dissolved substaneos. A thick platinum 
wire sealed into the bottom of the vessel servos to conduct the heat 
to the solution, and overcomes the difficulty arising from boiling with 
bumping. The bulb of the thermometer which must be placed in the 
liquid is surrounded with a layer of asbestos tied on with platinum 
wire, and in this way is effectually shielded from currents of super¬ 
heated liquid, and gives a constant register of the temperature of the 
boiling solution. In order also to overcome qs far as possible the 
effect of convection currents, the vessol is filled to about half the 
volume of the solution with glass beads. The vessel itself which 
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contains the solution is provided with three tubular nocks, through 
one of which passes the thermometer, through the second the end of 
the condenser tube, whilst the third serves for the introduction of 
the substance the molecular weight of which is being determined. 

The calculation of the results is similar to that employed in the 
case of the reduction of the freezing point. A gram-molecule^ of 
substance dissolved in 100 grams of the solvent will raise its boiling 
point through t degrees, so that if the number of grams of substance 
m 100 grams of the solvent necessary to raise the boiling point 1° 
be determined, and this multiplied by t , the molecular woight wdl 
be obtained. The number t may either be directly determined from 
observations with a substance of known molecular weight, or, accord¬ 
ing to Arrhenius, t = 0 02T 2 /W, where T is the boiling point in 
absolute temperature, and W the heat of vaporisation of 1 gram of 
the solvent. H. 0* 

Cryoscopie Method of Determining Molecular Weights* 
By J. F. Eykman (Zdt. physikal. Chem., 4, 497—519).—The author 
has determined the molecular reductions of the freezing points of a 
number of organic solvents from observations with compounds of 
known molecular weight, the apparatus used being that previously 
described (Abstr., 1889, 386). The results are tabulated and given 
in curve form. From the molecular reduction, the latent hoat of 
fusion is calculated by means of Van’t Hoff’s formula, a correction 
being applied for that portion of the solvent which by crystallisation 
is removed from the sphere of action of the osmotic pressure. The 
calculated latent heats of fusion and the corrected molecular i eductions 
of the solvents used are as follows:— 



Latent heat 

Molecular 


oi fusion. 

reduction. 

Diphenyl. 

. 29-4 

79-4 

Diphenylmethane .... 

. 27-1 

(55*6 

Phenol. 

. 26-9 

72-0 

Parabromophenol .... 

. 22-9 

98-0 

Paracresol. 

. 27-1 

(«)*« 

Thymol. 

. 27-9 

739 

Cetyl alcohol . 

. 34-3 

50*7 

Chloral alcoholate.... 

. 27-0 

74-4 

Anethoil. 

. 27-9 

«l-2 

Benzophenone. 

. 232 

87*8 

Phenylpropionic acid . 

. 24 8 

82*<> 

Capric acid. 

. 40-6 

44'7 

Stearic acid. 

. 54-4 

42-5 

Stearin. 

. 47-3 

49-2 

Urethylane . 

. 48-5 

43 0 

Urethane. 

. 41-0 

49-6 

Acetoxime... 

. 41-4 

32-9 

Azobenzene. 

. 29-4 

7 7-0 

Paratoluidine. 

. 38-6 

51*1 


For diphenyl, thymol, azobenzene, and uretLane the latent heats of 
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fusion were also directly determined, the numbers obtained being 
28-5, 27*5, 29, and 40*8. H. C. 

Dissociation of Substances in Solution. By D. Mendel 
J. Hub*. Ohem , Soc., 21, 198—202).—Van’t Hoff’s highly interesting 
paper, “Lois de l’equilibre chimique dans Petat dilnl gaseux ou 
dissons” (1886), has attracted general interest to those values of i 
which are found from the osmotic pressures, from the isotonic coeffi¬ 
cients, from the freezing temperatures, and from the vapour-pressures 
of dilute solutions. Ostwald and Arrhenius have given a new method 
of determining the same value of i from the electric conductivity of 
w^ak solutions, but as soon as Arrhenius, Planck, and Ostwald, in 
1888, attempted to explain the deviation of i from unity for electro¬ 
lytes by the assumption that the compounds in solutions dissociate to 
free electrolytes, Mendeleeff began to doubt the correctness of this 
hypothesis, which assumes (1) that conducting solutions have a con¬ 
stitution different from that of non-conducting solutions ; (2) that in 
solutions of the first kind the value of i is larger than the unit, on 
account of tho presence of free ions, and (3) that in non-conducting 
solutions there is no such dissociation, and, therefore, i = 1. 

Tho phenomena of dissolution aro, in a great many cases, identical 
in hoth kinds of solutions, and the assumption of free ions is very 
different from the very probable and satisfactory explanation given 
by Clausius as to there being a certain degree of interchange of atoms 
between the molecules of dissolved substances. The author does not 
agreo with the hypothesis of free ions, as, after a continued study of 
solutions, he considers tho phenomena to bo most satisfactorily 
explained by the assumption that dissociated systems always exist, 
not only of the dissolved compounds, but also of their definite liquid 
hydrates, similar to melted crystalloby dratos(CaCl 2 ,6H 2 0, for example), 
or of unstable hydrates like those of Wroblewski, Koozeboom, Ac. 
(See Mondolfoff’s work “ On Solutions, Ac., 1877.”) 

The assumption of dissociation and of a reciprocal decomposition 
of molecules of the hydrates formed in solution does, nccox’ding to tho 
author, satisfy tho claims by which Arrhenius, Planck, and Ostwald 
aro bound to assumo free ions in solutions. The author shows, by 
tho discussion of tho depression of the freezing poini, that differences 
in tho value of i for differ on t compounds may bo explained without 
assuming free ions iu solutions. Ho shows, first, that tho molecular 
depression dm (<l being tho depression for 1 gram of a substance with 
tho mol. wt. w, dissolved in 100 grams of water) of the anhydrous 
salt in weak solutions will bo equal to tho molecular depression of 
any hydrate of the same salt. Let a definite hydrate with mH 2 U be 
assumed. The depression for 1 gram of tho anhydrous salt being d, 
for 1 gram of the hydrate (d«), it will be as many times smaller than 
d as m is smaller than m + ^ 18 if tho solution be a weak one, that 

is dn = ———. If the solution be concentrated, then for 1 gram of the 
m + wL8 

hydrate in 100 grams of water, d n = —-r- (l -J n 

m + wl8 \ m + 18a/ 
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dilute solutions the divisor 1-will be nearly equal to 1, 

m + low- 

rim 

and, therefore, for such solutions, d n =-- , a - • The molecular (te¬ 

rn T* AW 

pression of the hydrate will therefore he = ;~pi85i or 

= dm, that is, equal to the molecular depression of the anhydrous 
salt. A dilute solution of the anhydrous salfc (m ). or that of the 
hydrate (m 4 18??) will give the same i, for this is equal to the 
molecular depression divided by 18*5, as shown by Van’t Hoff (loc. 
cih, p. 24). 

For MgSO* the isotonic coefficients, as well as the molecular depres¬ 
sion, give i = 1*04, from which dm = 1*04 X 18*5 = 19*24, and <1 = 

0*160°. -According to the formula d n = f°r the hydrate 

MgSOi 4- 7H 2 0 (n = 7) d M = 0*078°. Be Coppet and Riidorff have 
shown that the depression of such a solution is proportional to tho 
amount of the heptahydrated (not anhydrous) salt dissolved, namely, 
1 gram = 0*072—0*073°, which, calculated as above, gives i = 0*90. 
This number differs very little from the value 1*04, calculated for the 
depression 0*072°, or i = 1. The value of i is, within the limit of 
error, identical for weak solutions of both Mg SO* and MgS 04 , 7 H 8 0 , 
and the same will be the case for MgSO 4 ,10HaO. 

As, for dilute solutions, the same value of i is obtained both for 
anhydrous and for hydrated salts, the author concludes that neither 
the determination of osmotic pressures, nor of isotonic coefficients, 
nor of the vapour-pressure of weak solutions, nor of the molecular 
depression nor of the electrolytic conductivities, will show whether 
the value of i, obtained by means of them, refers to anhydrous com¬ 
pounds or to hydrates (or generally to compounds formed with the 
solvent). 

These methods cannot show the degree of hydration of tho sub¬ 
stance dissolved in water, and they cannot contradict the hypothesis 
which assumes the existence of particular dissociated hydrates in 
aqueous solutions. If there is a possibility and need of explaining 
the variation of i by means of dissociation, it would bo bolter, prior 
to assuming a dissociation of MX in solution to M + X, to impure 
whether, in solutions of salts MX, the action of the water does not 
give rise to molecules MOH 4 HX, or whether the liydrales 
MX(ii 4 1)H 2 0 may not dissociate into the hydrates MOElwJIaO 4 
HX(%—*w)H 3 0, or directly the hydrates MX?/H 2 0 into separate 
molecules. Such an hypothesis, in connection with that of the inter¬ 
change of atoms between molecules, explains sufficiently the identity 
of % obtained by different methods, as well as its variation for 
different substances. Before going further than Van’t Hoff, it is 
necessary to investigate exactly (1) how the value of i changes with 
varying concentration for compounds giving different values for f, 
and (2) whether the values of i remain far from integors (for 
example, for CaCl 2 , i = 2*5, for alums, i =, 4*5, &c.) for varying 
temperatures and concentrations. JB, JJ. 
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Supersaturated Solutions. By A. Pohlitzin (J. Buss. Chpm 
Sor.). See p. 333. 

Rate of Chemical Change. By G. Gore ( Proc . Roy. Soc , 45, 
440—442).—This is a continuation of the author’s experiments on 
the use of the voltaic balance for determining the rate of chemical 
change in solution (compare Abstr., 1889, 665) Two solutions were 
examined: one containing equivalent quantities of chlorine and 
potassium iodide, the other equivalent quantities of potassium chloride 
and iodine. The general results of the investigation are, that the 
first solution is very unstable and loses energy, partly while being 
mixed, and to a further extent after a time, the change not being 
complete after a lapse of six days at a temperaiure of 12°. The 
second solution is nearly, but not quite, stable, as it increases slightly 
in voltaic energy after a time. The two solutions ultimately acquire 
a composition represented by 0 23 part of potassium iodide, 74*49 
parts of potassium chloride, 126 8 parts of iodine, and 0*0497 part of 
chlorine. 

The rate of change did not seem to be affected by daylight, bnt 
two minutes’ ebullition had as much effect in altering the composition 
of the fiisl solution as an interval of six days at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature. With the first solution, the loss of energy on mixing is 
greater the greater the concentration of the constituents. The loss 
was also greater when the chlorine solution was added to the iodide 
solution than when the reverse order of mixing was adopted. The 
colours of the solutions were in accordance with the above observa¬ 
tions, that of the first solution being light, and gradually becoming 
darker, that of the second undergoing no appreciable change. 

The “ voltaic balance ” method can be used in measuring the rato of 
change in liquids already mixed. It is simpler aud more sensitive 
than tiiermochcmical or colorimetric methods, and can bo used for 
colourless liquids. H. K. T. 

Determination of Affinity Coefficients. By M. Conrad and C. 
Brucknok (Zrit physical. Chenn^ 4, 631—657; see Ihis vol., p. 4).— 
The authors have studied the action of the alkyl oxides of sodium and 
potassium on the chlorides, bromides, aud iodides of organic radicles. 
The relation between the coefficients obtained is found to depend on 
the naturo of the alkyl oxide and of the halogen, bat is independent of 
the metal. Thus, for tJio ethoxide of sodium or potassium the rela¬ 
tions between tbe affinity coefficients, that of the propyl compound 
being in each case taken as unity, are as follows:— 



Propyl. 

Ethyl. 

Allyl. 

Benzyl. 

Cl. 

1 

, 1 -, T 

05-70 

120 3 

Br. 

1 

3 24 

01-34 

120*1 

I. 

1 

2 83 

54-34 

93*95 
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The coefficients of the other groups approach that of the propyl as 
the atomic weight of the halogen with which they are associated 
increases. 

If, however, the action of the potassium salt be compared with that 
of the sodium salt, the former is found to have the greater activity, 
for, setting that of potassium ethoxide in each case at 100, that of 
sodium ethoxide becomes for allyl chloride 79*0, and for benzyl 
chloride 88*4. 

The comparative activities of chlorine, bromine, and iodine, putting 
that of the iodide in each case as 1000, are shown by the following 
numbers:— 



Iodide. 

| Bromide. 

Chloride. 

Propvl. 

1000 

473 

7*63 

Ail'd. 

1000 

532 

9*23 

Benzyl.. 

1000 

604 

10*28 


Methyl bromide shows an exceptional behaviour, and is found to 
have an activity greater than that of the iodide. H. C. 


Increase in Chemical Energy at the Free Surface of Liquid 
Substances. By W. Spring (Zeit. physical. Ghem 4, 058— 662). — 
The author shows, by various experiments, that there exists at the 
free snrface of any liquid a layer which possesses a superior chemical 
activity to that of the rest of the liquid. For instance, if a prism of 
calcspar be immersed to about half its length in hydrochloric acid, 
the action at the snrface is so vigorous that in a short space of time 
the prism is cut in two, and the lower half sinks in the acid. No 
satisfactory explanation for these facts can be given. H. C. 

Chemical Energy at the Surface of Liquids. By J. Bflcniior,i> 
(Zeit. physikal. Ghem., 5, 68).—The phenomena observed by Spring 
(preceding abstract) are explained by the author on the assumption 
that the liquid at the surface on dissolving some of iho crystal becomes 
denser and sinks in the solution down the sides of the crystal, thus 
protecting the lower portion from the action of the solvent, and also 
making way for fresh quantities of the latter at the snrface. If in the 
calcspar experiment the upper portion of the prism be coated with wax, 
and the whole then immersed vertically in the acid, the prism will 
now be cut in two at the boundary of the wax coating, although this 
is far below the snrface of the liquid. H. C. 

Isomorphism. By J. W. Betgers (Zeit. physikal. Ghem., 4, 
593—630; compare Abstr., 1889, 931).—This paper contains a study 
of the isomorphism of the nitrates of the alkali metals and of silver 
by means of the specific gravities of the mixed salts. The nitratos of 
ammonium, potassium, thallium, and silver orystallise in the rhombic 
system, those of sodium, lithium, rubidium, and caesium in the hexa¬ 
gonal system. Sodium and silver nitrates form an isodimorphous 
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series, hexagonal crystals being formed containing as much as 52 57 per 
cent, of silver nitrate, and rhombic crystals containing up to 0*8 per cent, 
of sodium nitrate from mixed solutions of the two salts. Isodimorphism 
is also observed with mixtures of the other nitrates, although not 
quite to as marked a degree as in the above example. The author 
concludes from this that, although a salt may crystallise in some stable 
form, it is capable of existing in an indeiinito number of unstable 
modifications, and that polymorphism, far from being the exception, 
is probably the rule for all solid chemical substances. H. C. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Apparatus for Distillation under Reduced Pressure. By 

H. Gautier ( Bull. Hoc. GJthn. [31, 2, 675)—To the base of a wide 
glass tube, smaller tubes are fused in such a way that by the rotation 
on an upper accurately-ground tube carrying the delivery tube of the 
condenser, the latter maybe successively approximated to their upper 
orifices and several flasks be fillod withoat vitiating the vacuum. 

T. G. IT. 

Colour and Spectrum of Fluorine. By H. Moihban ( Gompt . 
rend., 109, 937—940).—Fluorine in small quantities seems to be 
colourless, but when examined in a platinum tube 50 cm. in length, 
with plane ends of colourless fluorspar, it is seen to have a distinct 
greenish-yellow colour, paler than that of chlorine and decidedly 
yellower. A column of the gas 1 metro in length shows no definite 
absorption hands. 

If a small quantity of water is introduced into the tubo containing 
the fluorine, it is decomposed with formation of hydrogen fluoride and 
ozone, tlio latter having the deep indigo-blue colour described by 
llautefouillo and Chappuis. 

Salet compared the spectra of silicon fluoride and silicon chloride 
and described the spectrum of fluorine as consisting of five lines in 
the red. The author employed a platinum tubo closed by transparent 
stoppers of flnorspnv and provided with sparking wires of platinum 
and of gold, lie oxnniined the spectra when the tubo was filled with 
air and when it was tilled with fluorine, making observations with both 
the gold and platinum electrodes, and he also examined the spectra of 
hydrogen fluoride, silicon fluoride, and phosphorus trifluoride. The 
lines common to all these spectra are regaided as tho lines duo to 
fluorine, and their wave-lengths arc as follows ;—very lamt , 749, 740, 
734; faint, 714, 704, 691, 687*5, 685*5, 683*5; strom 7 ,‘677, 640 5, 634, 
623. Salet gives the wave-lengths of two feeble lines as 692 and G 86 , 
and of three strong lines as 678, 640, 623. 

The spark spoctrum of hydrogen fluoride contains several very 
broad and indistinct bands in tlio orange and tho violet, but their 
wave-lengths could not bo determined. O. H. B. 

VOL. LVIH, s 
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Formation of Ozone during Rapid Combustion. By 0. Loew 
(Z?er., 22, 3325—3326).—Ilosvay comes to the conclusion (Bull. Soc. 
Chim. [3], 2, 360—3 77) that ozone is never formed during rapid 
combustion. The author has clearly obtained the odour of ozone 
when a rapid current of air was blown across the upper part of a 
flame. This is especially noticeable with a Bunsen burner. Thann 
and Schnauss have made similar observations (Jahresb., 1870). 

L. T. T. 

Composition of Water. By Lord Rayleigh (Proc . Boy. Soc 
45, 425—430).—This paper is a continuation of the author’s re¬ 
searches on the relative densities of hydrogen and oxygen (compare 
Abfitr., 1888, 643). Various attempts were made to obtain lighter 
hydrogen than hitherto, especially by means of aluminium in alkaline 
solution, but without success. The gas was also purified by absorp¬ 
tion w r ith palladium so as to free it from nitrogen, but the hydrogen 
was no lighter than before. In the author’s previous researches, the 
composition of water was determined by combining the ratio of 
densities with that found by Scott (Abstr., 1888, 411) for combina¬ 
tion by volume. In this paDer, experiments are described in which 
the combining proportions are determined by direct weighing. The 
gases were weighed in glass globes, from which they were exhausted 
by means of Sprengel pumps, first into a mixing chamber and thence 
into a eudiometer. The manipulative difficulties were very great, 
owing to the necessity of maintaining the gases in approximately 
equivalent pi oportions. When sufficient quantities of the gases had 
been pumped out, the flasks were again weighed, the (calculated) 
weight of the residual gas (generally oxygen) in the eudiometer being 
deducted from the weight of the gas taken. A mean of five experi¬ 
ments gave 15*89 as the atomic weight of oxygen after allowing for 
the effect of pressure on the glass globes ( loc. cit.). This result is 
somewhat lower than the value (15'Sl) obtained from the relative 
densities of* hydrogen and oxygen and Scott’s combining ratio by 
volume. The residual gas (from 2000 c.c. of mixed gases) was 
analysed, and was found to contain 0T c.c. of nitrogen and 0*05 c.c. of 
carbonic anhydride. As these gases were probably contained in the 
oxygen, their effect is negligible. The water of combustion was 
examined for nitric acid with negative results. II. K. T. 

Thiosulphates. By A. Rock and K. Kluss (Her., 22, 3310—3316; 
compare this vol., p. 210).—The authors have prepared the following 
thiosulphates:—Sr 2 S 2 0 3 + H a O, MgS 3 0 3 + 6H 2 0, NiSjOi -f 6 H a O, 
C 0 S 2 O 3 + 6H>0, and Fea&Og + 5H 2 0; the crystal measurements of 
the salts are given. F. S. K. 

Preparation of Nitrogen. By Berthelot (Bull Soc. Chim. [3], 
2, 643 - 645).—Nitrogen obtained by the action of copper and 
ammonia solution on air is always contaminated by ammonia and 
traces of nitrite, which are best removed by passing the gas first 
through aqueous potash and then through sulphuric acid, the final 
traces of oxygen being absorbed by chromous chloride solution. The 
usual order is thus reversed, because sulphuric acid decomposes the 
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nitrite to form traces of nitrogen dioxide, which are not absorbed by 
the potash. T. G. NT. 

Freezing Points of Arsenic Chloride and Stannic Chloride. 
By Besson (Oompt . rend., 109 , 940—941). — Arsenic trichloride carefully 
purified from excess of chlorine solidifies at —18° with very consider¬ 
able contraction, and crystallises in white, nacreous needles. If, how¬ 
ever, the chloride is saturated with chlorine at 0°, the product does 
not solidify above —30°, but at this temperature it freezes with very 
great contraction. At —30° the arsenic chloride will absorb a much 
larger quantity of chlorine, yielding a yellow liquid which does not 
solidify at —60°. If this liquid, cooled to —50°, is thrown into water, 
a large volume of chlorine is liberated, and tho solution contains arsen- 
ious acid and not arsenic acid; it follows that no arsenic penta- 
chlorido is formed. If liquid chlorine at —35° is brought in contact 
with arsenic chloride at the same temperature, and the temperature 
is allowed to rise slowly, the arsenic chloride melts, and the two 
liquids gradually mix by diffusion without any development of heat 
or any other evidence of combination. 

Stannic chloride free from excess of chlorine solidifies at —33°, 
and forms small, white crystals. Like arsenic chloride, it absorbs 
large quantities of chlorine at a low temperature, with considerable 
increase in volume, and the freezing point of the solution is much 
lower than that of the stannic chloride. 0. H. 13. 

Preparation of Boron. By H. 0. 0. Maisctt (Ghem. Gentr ., 1889, 
ii, 905; from Ghem. tech . Gentr ala nzeiijer, 7. 359—3G0, 359, 379).— 
The author has prepared boron by reducing anhydrous borax with 
magnesium powder: 8 grams of magnesium and 15 grams of borax 
are suitable proportions. J. W. L. 

Reduction of Oxygen Compounds by Magnesium. By C. 
WiNKiiEK (1W., 23,44—57).—Tho exceptionally high heat of com¬ 
bustion of magnesium has led tho author to examine the aetiou of 
the powdered substance on the oxygon compounds of a large number 
of moials. In this paper the results are given so far as Mondoldeff’s 
first group is concerned. 

Tn the case of tho alkali motals, the carbonates were employed as 
with the exception of lithium oxide, tho oxides of those metals can 
only be obtained pnro with difficulty, but in the other cases the oxides 
woro used. Sufficient magnesium powder was added to combine with 
the whole of the oxygen present in the carbonate or oxide; the latter 
being eai*efully dried by ignition, and intimately mixed in a warmed 
mortar with tho necessary quantity of magnesium powder. After 
making a preliminary examination with very small quantities, to 
ascertain the behaviour of the mixture on heating, a somewhat larger 
quantity was heated in a tube closed at one end, over the flame of an 
ordinary burner, or, if necessary, by a blowpipe. 

Lithium .—The reaction takes place below a rod heat, and is ex¬ 
tremely violent; with 0*2 gram, an explosion takes place, and the tube 

% 2 
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is destroyed. With smaller quantities, the whole becomes red-hot, but 
the tube remains intact. The product has no metallic appearance, but 
evolves hydrogen when placed under water, and must therefore con¬ 
tain lithium. 

Sodium .—The mixture becomes first black, and when a red heat is 
reached, a violent reaction takes place, a bright sodium flame issuing 
from the mouth of the tube, the interior of which becomes coated 
with a mirror of metallic sodium. Part of the mixture is ejected 
from the tube, whilst the residue consists of carbon and magnesia. 
The reaction does not succeed equally well in all cases. If freshly 
ignited magnesia be added, a mixture of magnesia, charcoal, and 
sodium is obtained, which decomposes water violently, and ignites 
the evolved hydrogen. 

Potassium .—The reaction in this case proceeds much more quietly, no 
violent evolution of potassium taking place under any circumstances, 
and the temperature necessary to commence the reaction appears 
also to be lower than with sodium. The mixture is preferably heated 
in a porcelain boat in a current of hydrogen, the potassium condensing 
as a mirror on the cooler parts of the tnbe. The residue consists of 
magnesia and charcoal, and has only a slightly alkaline reaction, 
showing that the potassium is completely driven off. This method 
might perhaps be employed as a technical method for the preparation 
of potassium, but it has the disadvantage that no gas is formed to 
carry forward the potassium vapour, and the formation of the explo¬ 
sive compound of carbon monoxide and potassium is not avoided. 
The formation of this compound is due to the fact that two atoms of 
oxygen are more readily given off than the third, and if 1 mol. of 
potassium carbonate be heated with 2 atoms of magnesium, this com¬ 
pound and magnesia are the sole products; the author therefore 
concludes that it has the formula COK 3 . If sufficient magnesium is 
present to combine with all the oxygen, the explosive compound 
is only formed when the mixture is heated gradually, and to a mode¬ 
rate temperature. 

Potassium hydioxide is also readily reduced by magnesium, and in 
this case the above explosive compound cannot, of course, be formed. 
When the mixture is heated in a tube closed at one end, a somewhat 
violent reaction takes place, hydrogen being evolved, and a mirror of 
metallic potassium formed. If a few grams be heated in a current of 
hydrogen, the reaction is so violent as to become dangerous, but a 
mixture of 36 parts of potash, 24* parts of magnesium powder, and 
56 parts of magnesia may he heated without any risk, the meial 
distilling over qnietly, and a residue of magnesia remaining 
behind. The reaction might also be moderated by allowing the fused 
potash to flow on to heated magnesium bars. Either method would 
probably enable potassium to be obtained much more cheaply than at 
present. 

Rubidium .—The carbonate of this metal behaves with magnesium 
in a manner very like that of potassium carbonate. Heated in a tube 
closed at one end, the reaction commences at a moderate red heat, 
and a mirror of metallic rubidium is obtained. The latter is also 
formed when the mixture is heated in a porcelain boat in a current of 
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hydrogen. The residue, which also contains rubidium, decomposes 
water with violence, and takes fire in the air. Metallic rubidium is 
most readily prepared by this method. 

Cmsinm. —The mixture of esssium carbonate and magnesium 
powder blackens on heating from separation of charcoal, but no 
metallic caesium is obtained even in the blowpipe flame. Small 
quantities of potassium and rubidium contained as impurities are 
volatilised, so that it is thus possible to separate these metals from 
caesium. The residue consisted of unaltered magnesium, magnesia, 
charcoal, and caesium oxide. 

Copper .—Cuprous oxide is acted on by magnesium at a moderate 
heat, with a hissing noise, the mixture being partially ejected from 
the tube. The residue consists of a mixture of copper and magnesia. 
Cupric oxide and magnesium explode violently on heating, the tube 
being destroyed. 

Silom\ —Silver carbonate and magnesium unite witb a slight ex¬ 
plosion, the contents of the tube being ejected, but the tube remains 
intact. With silver oxide, the reaction is much more violent, and a 
loud explosion takes place. 

Odd .—When aurons oxide and magnesium arc heated, the former 
quietly decomposes into gold and oxygon, the magnesium taking no 
part in the reaction. 

From these results it follows that the observation of Warren (this 
vol., p. 195) that magnesium does not reduce the alkalis and alkaline 
earths, is incorrect. With the exception of cresium, all the alkali 
metals are reduced, the intensity of the reaction decreasing with the 
increase of atomic weight. In the Rub-group the reverse is the case, 
the apparent exception in the case of gold being due to the instar 
bility of its oxide at high temperatures. H. G. C. 

Some Properties of Sodium Perchlorate: Supersaturated 
Solutions. By A. Potilttzin (J. Vim. Client . Nor., 21, 258—274).— 
This salt was investigated by Sorullas and by Penny, who found that 
it forms deliquescent, rhombic crystals (not rhombohedra, ns quotod 
in (Jwelii^Krant. JLandb ii, 1, 211). Potilitam prepares sodium 
perchlorate from perchloric acid and sodium hydroxide prepared from 
sodium. After separating the ferric oxide and alumina, the salt is 
treated with an excess of perchloric acid, in order to destroy the 
chlorate and chloride, which aro always present in traces. At the 
ordinary temperature, the salt NaC10 4 ,H a 0 crystallises in lanceolate 
prisms belonging to the rhombic system; it becomos anhydrous at 
45—50°, and at or above 54° the anhydrous salt crystallises out from 
saturated solutions in tho form of long, rectangular prisms. Neither 
kind of crystal is hygroscopic, but the weight of the anhydrous salt 
increases slightly on exposure to air. Tho same anhydrous salt 
separates out from supersaturated solutions at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture. A supersaturated solution contains not only the anhydrous, but 
also the hydrated salt, as seen from the fact that the solution solidi¬ 
fies ou contact with a crystal either of tho hydrated salt, or of the 
anhydrous salt the surface of which has been converted into tho 
hydrated salt by plunging it for a short time into water. The crys- 
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tats of the anhydrous salt alone do not cause crystallisation, but dis¬ 
solve in a supersaturated solution. 

The author discusses the different views on supersaturated solutions, 
and shows that the mechanical theory of heat alone (Coppet) does 
not explain why certain salts form supersaturated solutions whilst 
others do not. Again, Shtcherbatcheff's view, that the supersaturation 
of a solution is due to the formation of a lower hydrate having a 
greater solubility, does not explain the existence of supersaturated 
solutions of anhydrous salts. The third view, according to which 
a supersaturated solution is one of the anhydrous salt, is of 
older date, and has been defended especially by Nicol (Trans., 
1887, 389, &c.). The author shows that this hypothesis is not in 
accordance either with the change of specific gravity which takes 
place on dissolution and on dilution of solutions; with thermal data 
connected with the formation of hydrates and the dissolution of 
hydrated, dehydrated, and anhydrous salts; with the colour pheno¬ 
mena occurring on dilution or change of temperature; or with the 
change in the coefficients of refraction and other properties of salt 
solutions. The author shows that the values of the heats of formation 
of chlorides in solution from RjO or RO and 2HC1 are not identical, 
as assumed by Nicol, but that the largest value (27,900 cal.) corre¬ 
sponds with calcium chloride, which, according to Riidorff, exists in 
solution as CaCL,6H,0. Ni col’s views do not explain the existence of 
solutions of anhydrous salts and of such substances as sulphur. The 
author shows that, in accordance with Mendeleeff’s views on solutions 
in general, the supersaturated solutions of salts undoubtedly contain 
the salt in the state of several (probably of all possible) hydrates, as 
well as in the form of the anhydrous salt; the relative quantity of 
these changing with varying dilution and temperature. Such solu¬ 
tions can be formed only by the substance forming compounds which 
are either isomeric or of different composition, and differ in their 
solubility and crystalline form. B. B. 

AXlotropic Silver. By M. C. Lea (Amer. f. Set. [3], 38, 
237—240 and 241).—The three allotropic forms of silver previously 
described (this vol., p. 210) are merely the most stable forms amongst 
a very large number. Modifications were also obtained the body 
colours of which were blue, many different shades of green, red, 
yellow, and purple. In one case a soluble modification yielding an 
intense yellowish-brown solution was obtained, but on addition of 
sodium phosphate this changed to bright scarlet, and afterwards de¬ 
colorised with separation of a purple precipitate, and the latter 
became bluish-green when washed on the filter. 

Bine allotropic silver is very stable, and may he kept in the moist 
state for a long time without undergoing any change, but the gold- 
coloured modification always tends to pass into normal grey silver, 
especially in presence of the mother liquor or of water. The change 
is produced even by friction of the particles of the dried substance 
with one another. Both modifications evolve oxygen with hydrogen 
peroxide. 

Both the blue and the golden modifications are attacked by sub- 
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stances which have little action on normal silver. Not only solutions 
of the halogens, and chlorinating or brominating mixtures, but also 
alkaline sulphides, potassium permanganate and ferrocyanide, and 
phosphorous acid produce brilliant blue, green, red, or purple colora¬ 
tions when brushed over dry films of the alio tropic silver. Auric, 
stannic and platinic chlorides do not give these colour reactions, and 
the haloid salts of the alkalis also give no colours bub convert the 
allotropic silver into normal silver. 

Pure preparations of the blue allotropic silver are converted into the 
yellow modification by the action of light (compare loc. cit.) 9 and 
afterwards, if the exposure is continued, into grey normal silver. 

If a small crystal of iodine is placed on a film of allotropic silver, it 
produces brilliantly coloured interference rings. 0. H. B. 

Darkened Silver Chloride not an Oxychloride. By M. 0. Lea 
( Amer . J. Sci. [3], 38, 356—361).—Pure bilver chloride was fused 
and poured into refined petroleum, in which it solidified. When ex¬ 
posed to light under the petroleum, the silver chloride immediately 
blackened, and the author regards this result as proof that darkened 
silver chloride does not contain oxygen, and therefore is not an 
oxychloride. 

Pure silver reduced by means of cadmium was heated nearly to 
redness, and whilst very hot was dropped into petroleum. A small 
quantity of iodine was then added, and as it dissolved in the petroleum 
it combined with the silver, until after some time no free iodine re¬ 
mained, and the silver had been converted into a black photo-iodide, 
which from the conditions of its formation could not be an oxy-salt. 

Any satisfactory theory must explain the period of so-called in¬ 
duction when silver chloride is exposed to light, and tho fact that the 
decomposition of the silver chloride is incomplete even af tor prolonged 
exposure. According to the author, the period of induction corre¬ 
sponds with the formation of an almost colourless pbotocliloride 
( Abstr., 1888,1), which is much more sensitivo than the normal chloride, 
and rapidly darkens after it has once been formed. The decomposition 
of the silver salt is limited by tho reconversion of the subchlorido or 
photochloride into normal chloride by tho chlorine liberated from the 
adjacent particles of chloride which arc acted upon by light. 

0. H. B. 

Peculiar Crystalline Alloy of Copper, Tin, and Lead. By 
A. French (/. Hoc. Chrm., bid 8, 36—37).—This crystalline alloy 
was found within a cavity in tho bottom of a cupola furnace, which 
was being put off after having been used for lead-smcHing. The 
crystals form plates, and flat, lengthy, foiu'-sided prisms. They resist 
atmospheric oxidation, and are nob affected by strong sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acids. Hot nitric acid attacks them, but there are 
smaller crystals amongst them which resist this action. Analysis 
gave— 

Insoluble 

Pb. Cu. Sn. Sb. Fo. Si. S. inJlNO a . Total 

66-89 11-32 10-22 3*70 0*75 2*09 0'53 4-50 100-00 

D. B. 
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Ternary Alloys, By 0. R. A. Wr.iuirr and C. Thompson ( Proc . 
Roy. tioc , 45, 461—iSI).—If tin, lead, and zinc are melted together 
and left at rest in a fused condition, no separation takes place if the 
proportion of tin exceeds a certain amount, but if the quantity of tin 
is less than this, the alloy separates into two layers, like certain mix¬ 
tures of alcohol, ether, and water, each layer consisting of a ternary 
alloy of the above three metals. The authors have examined the nature 
of this separation, and the composition of the alloys under differenc 
couditions. The method of experiment consisted in maintaining tho 
fused mixture at a temperature of 6U0—700° for some hours, care 
being taken to avoid convection currents, and analysing the two 
layers, which were usually quite distinct. In order to obtain separa¬ 
tion, the proportion of tin must not exceed fths by weight of the whole. 
The hea\ier alloy consists of a saturated solution of zinc in lead 
containing tin, the lighter consists of a saturated solution of lead m 
zinc containing tin. The two alloys always correspond with two con¬ 
jugate points on the solubility carves of zinc in lead-tin, and of lead 
in zinc-tin. The tin does not distribute itself equally in the two 
alloys, except when present in a particular proportion, which varies 
with the ratio of zinc to lead. With less tin than this, the lighter 
alloy takes up the excess of tin; with more, the heavier takes up the 
excess. Consequently an indefinite number of mixtures may be pre¬ 
pared in which the heavier alloy will always be the same, the lighter 
alloy varying in composition, whilst in another set the lighter alloy 
will remain constant, the lower vary in g. In the absence of tin, lead 
dissolves zinc forming an alloy containing I-24 per cent, of zinc, and 
zinc dissolves lead forming an alloy containing 1-JL4 per cent, of lead. 

II. K. T. 

Compounds of Vanadic Pentoxide with Sulphuric Acid. 
ByL. MiJNzraa (Ghent. Getitr ., 1889, li, 90S—909).—In a critical essay 
on the various compounds of vanadic and sulphuric acids, said to have 
been prepared by several workers, the author considers that the 
anhydrous compounds which Fritsche and Ditli claim to have prepared 
are not obtainable, and that their yellow or orange compound is 
identical with that of Berzelius. Ger land’s octohedral compound, 
V 2 0 Sj 3S0 3 , is identical with Berzelius’s brown compound. 

J. W. L. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Occurrence of Hydrogen Sulphide and Sulphur in the 
Stassturt ^Salt Deposits. By E. Pfeiffer (Arch. Fharm. [3], 27, 
llo4 113/). In a. new shaft sunk near Gfuston, compact anhydrite 
was passed through at a depth of 10S to 133 metres; the salt clay was 
also regularly and compactly deposited, but at its contact with rock- 
salt it was permeated by strings of crystallised sulphur as thick as the 
finger. E. Bernhardt first explained such an occurrence of sulphur 
ascribing it to the action of deeomposiug vegetable matter collected 
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on the shores of the ancient sea, which decomposing substances in 
contact with anhydrite caused the separation of sulphur and the for¬ 
mation of hydrogen sulphide, whilst the lime set free was converted 
into calcium chloride by the action of magnesium chloride, magnesia 
being deposited. The free magnesia is detectable in the salt clay, 
and the calcium chloride in the secondary product tachydrite. The 
occurrence of sulphur in these deposits affords some confirmation of 
Ueichardt’s view of the origin ot the gaseous hydrocarbons so fre¬ 
quently found iu quantity in the cavities of the eamallite deposits, 
which he also ascribes to the decomposition of vegetable matter. 

J. T. 

Native Lead from Pajsberg, Sweden. By A. Hambtsro (Zeit. 
Kryst. Min., 17, 233—2(3J).—Native lead, in distinct crystals, has 
recently been fonnd at the liarstigen mine, near Pajsberg, in Werm- 
land. It occurs only in open cavities, not filled in with calcite. The 
forms observed on the cr} stals collected by the author were: 0, 
coOoo, ooO, 202, 50, ooOl. An analysis of thoload crystals failed to 
indicate the presence of any other element. The sp. gr. was found 
to be 11*372. The author is of opinion that the lead has been reduced 
by arsenious acid, as arsenic compounds, especially arsenates, are 
of frequent occurrence in the Wcrmland mines. B. H. B. 

Fluorspar, Opal, Amber, and Diamond. By G. F. Kun t z 
(Amer. J. Sci . [3], 38, 72—74).—The author describes some crystals 
of fluoi-spar found in a cave in Archtran limestone at Macomb, St. 
Lawrence Go., New York. The cave contained at least 15 tons of the 
mineral, the crystals being simple cubes of a uniform, light, sea-green 
colour. The author also describes specimens of a very remarkable 
amber from an unknown locality iu Southern Mexico. The colour is 
a rich golden-yellow, and the mineral exhibits fluorescence similar to 
that of uruniuo. A specimen of fire opal was found near Joint Davis 
River, Oregon. It is the first opal found in the United States that 
exhibits colour. In conclusion, the author notes that a small 
diamond is said to havo boon found in Russel Go., Kentucky. 

B. H. B. 

Artificial Copper-bismuth-glance. By R, Sohxbidkr (J. pr. 
Ohmn. [2], 40, 504—573; compare Abstr., 1880, 354).—Olio grain 
of finely powdered potassium bismuth sulphide, KaBjBijjS*, prepared 
by fusing powdered bismuth (1 part) with potassium carbonate 
(6 parts) and sulphur (6 parts), is put into a flask (50—00 c.c.), 
which is then filled with a feebly ammoniaoal solution of 0*235 gram, 
of cuprous oxide in hydrochloric acid, and well shaken. After 8 or 
10 days the solution becomes colourless, and a nearly black powder 
settles down; this is a mixture or compound of cuprous sulphide, 
bismuth sulphide, potassium sulphido, and bismuth trioxido; it is 
put into a flask which is filled with a mixture of equal quantities of 
fresh hydrosulphuric acid and dilute hydrochloric acid (1:20), and 
well shaken. The resulting powder is found to have the same com¬ 
position as copper-bismuth-glance, and when it is fused assumes the 
light-grey colour and crystalline fracture of the natural mineral. Its 
specific gravity at 15° is (3*10, that of the natural mineral being 
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5*137—5*263 according to Weisbach, and 6 23—6*38 according to 
Frenzel. 

Copper-bismntli-glance is also artificially obtained by fusing cuprous 
sulphide with, bismuth sulphide (equal mols.). It is thus evident 
that the rational formula of this mineral is Cu 3 S,Bi 2 S 3 . 

By passing hydrogen sulphide through a mixture of cuprous 
chloride (3 mols.) with bismuth trichloride (2 mols.), and fusing, the 
precipitate formed, artificial copper-bismuth ore (Wittichenite), 
3Cu 2 S,Bi 2 S 3 , is obtained. A. G. B. 

Metallurgical Products from the Mechemich Lead Works. 
By A. Brand (Zeit. Kryst . Jim., 17 , 264—268).-—Some crystals 
from the Mechernich lead furnaces were examined by the author, 
and two types are described in detail. The crystals of the first type 
were flat, triangular, and irregular, and exhibited a perfect metallic 
lustre and steel-grey colour. They were found to be twinned 
octahedra of the regular system, and to give on analysis the following 
results:— 

S. Cu. Pb. Fe. Total. 

18*43 49*73 18*47 13*41 100*04 

This is evidently an isomorphous mixture of Ou 2 S, i^S, and PbS. 
A mineral crystallising in the regular system with the composition 
2PbS 4- Ou 2 S (cuproplumbite) is known, as are also regular crystals 
of artificially prepared copper-glance. This metallurgical product is 
consequently chiefly of interest on acconnt of its crystallising in the 
regular system in the presence of so much iron as Fe 2 S. 

The crystals of the second type appear to be distinct octohedra. 
Analysis gave the following results:— 

Sb. Pb. Cu. Hi. Co. Fe. S. Total. 

32*80 19*32 41*25 4*60 0*48 0*27 0*66 99*38 

This the author considers to he an isomorphous mixture of 
hTiSb,PbS and Cu*S,PbSb, and Cu 6 Sb. B. H. B. 

Preparation of Crystallised Iron Disulphide (Iron Pyrites). 
By E. Glatzel (Ber., 23, 37—40).—Iron pyrites may be artificially 
prepared by the action of phosphorus pentasulphide on ferric chloride. 
For this purpose, a mixture of feme cliloride (50 grams) and phos¬ 
phorus pentasulphide (25 grams) is carefully heated in a retort as long 
as thiophosphoryl chloride distils over rapidly, and then strongly heated 
until the evolution ceases entirely. On cooling, a greyish-white mass 
is formed under a crust of unaltered ferric chloride and phosphorus 
pentasulphide, which may readily be detached. The mass is then 
treated with water, which removes ferrous chloride, and the residual 
mixture of iron pyrites and lighter impurities sifted and washed to 
remove the latter. The reaction is represented by the equation— 

6FeCI 3 + 2P 2 S 5 = 3FeCl 3 + 3FeS s + 4PSC1 3 . 

The iron pyrites thus obtained forms microscopic, sharply-developed 
crystals, consisting of pentagonal dodecahedra or cubes, or combina¬ 
tions of these, and also combinations of the pentagonal dodecahedron 
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and octohedron. The yield is very good, but considerable quantities 
are lost in the washing process. H. G. C. 

Minerals from the Tyrol and other Localities. By H. v. 
Foullon (Jahrb. f. Min., 1889, ii, Ref. 414—420; from Jahrb.k.k . 
(jeol. Reich sanst., 38, 1—38).—This memoir is divided into nine 
heads. The first deals with the minerals found at Hall, in the Tyrol, 
the minerals described being galena, breunerite, and bloedite. Of 
the last two, a number of analyses are given. The second section 
is devoted to a description of the brucite which occurs with car¬ 
bonates of calcium, magnesium, and strontium at the Steinpass, near 
Imst, in the Tyrol. The specimen examined so closely resembled 
gurhofian, that the author was induced to examine that mineral from 
Gurhof, Windhof, and Altenberg. The results of the analysis of 
the specimen from Windhof showed it to bo composed of 4*80 per 
cent, of serpentine, 89*00 per cent, of calcium and strontium carbonate, 
3*89 per cent, of magnesium carbonate, and 1*48 per cent, of magne¬ 
sium hydrate. A product of the alteration of serpentine so rich in 
lime is remarkable, and it would be of interest to know whether other 
serpentines when altered actually yield magnesium hydrate. 

The remaining sections deal with (3) realgar from Wolfsberg, in 
Carinthia; (4) minerals from Truskawiec, in Galicia; (5) minerals 
from Kozep-hegy, near Rosenau, in Upper Hungary; ( 6 ) quartz 
from Bereghszasz, (7) siderite in the opal of Nagy Laaz, in Hungary; 

( 8 ) similarity of the Japanese'and Greek glaueophane rocks; and 

( 9 ) similarity of the eruptive rocks of the province of Karassi, in 

Asia Minor, and those of Schemnitz, in Hungary, B. H. B. 

Flattnerite from Idaho. By H. A. Wheeler (Amer. J. Sci. [3], 
38, 79).—The author notes a new occurrence ot plattnerite (lead 
dioxide) from one of the lead mines of the Ccour d’Alene district, 
Idaho. The specimen was irregular, massive, and of an iron-black 
colour, with a chestnut-brown streak. The hairiness is 3 to 5*5, and 
the sp. gr. 9*411. Analysis gave the following results:— 

PbO* SiO-j. 3?e 2 0 3 . Total. 

96*03 1*62 1*12 99*37 

The percentage of lead is 83*69. This rare mineral is called a doubt¬ 
ful species iu Dona’s System of Mineralogy (compare next abstract). 

B. H. B. 


Plattnerite from Idaho, By J. D, Hawkins and E. N. Hawkins 
(. Amer . J. Sci . [3], 38,165—166).—Two analyses of plattnerite from 
a mine near Wallace, Shoshone Co., Idaho. The results were as 


PbOj. 

JZnO. 

SiOjj. AI 3 O 3 . 

FcjOa. 

Total. 

90*99 

0-07 

2-68 0-28 

5-69 

99-71 

91-03 

0-07 

V 8 : 00 

5-86 

99-96 
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The sp. gr. of the powdered mineral is 7*25, which seems to he more 
in accordance with the sp. gr. of massicot ( 8 * 0 ) than with that given 
by Wheeler (preceding abstract). The specimen was found in a 
fissure vein in quartzite, and appears to be a direct alteration from 
galena. B. H. B. 

Urao (Natural Soda). By T. M. Cuatard. (Amer. J. Sci . [3], 
38, 59—64).—The salts described by the author were obtained 
by the spontaneous solar evaporation of the water of Owen’s Lake, 
California, and consequently are regarded as minerals. The urno of 
Venezuela, analysed by Boussingault, is an almost theoretically pure 
salt, showing only a small loss of water and a trifling increase of 
sodium hydrogen carbonate. The existence of a native sodium sesqui- 
earbonate, Na^CO^SNaHCCb-l-SHiO, to whi*h the name of trona 
has been given, rests on an analysis by Klaproth, and to this mineral 
the numerous published analyses of natural sodas have been referred. 
A recalculation of these analyses shows that none of them agree with 
this formula, but that the salts were uraos, with a widely varying 
excess of one or the other of the two carbonates. Additional proof 
was afforded by the fact that the artifical salt produced by Winkler’s 
method was a urao with an excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate. 
Thus, there is no such salt, either natural or artificial, as sodium 
sesquicarbonate, but the true salt has the formula Na 2 C 0 3 ,NaHC 03 4 - 
2H 2 0, although the presence of an excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate 
may occasionally give results approaching the composition of a sesqui- 
carbonate. The five salts of which analyses are appended were obtained 
from Owen’s Lake. Nos. 1 and 2 are from the same specimen, and 
were formed in an artificial ground vat, No. 1 being well crystallised 
and translucent, sp. gr. 2*1473, and No. 2 the undissol 7 ed portion of 
the first product. No. 3 was formed on a branching grass-root. No. 4 
is from a small Iagune on the east side of the lake. No. 5 was formed 
in a vat which was dug in the beach, and allowed to fill with per¬ 
meating water from the surrounding soil. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Insol. inorganic. 

0-02 

0*22 

2-92 

0-40 

4-10 

Insol. organic .. 

— 

— 

014 

0-12 

0-27 

SiO s . 

— 

0*10 

0-05 

0*09 

0*04 

CaO. 

— 

— 

— 

0-06 


MgO. 

— 

— 

— 

0*02 


KjO 


— 

— 

trace 

_ 

NaeO.. 

40-99 

41-26 

40 22 

40-08 

39*36 

Cl. 

019 

1-57 

2-73 

0-21 

1*83 

SO 3 ... 

0-70 

0-79 

0-76 

0-63 

084 

CO,. 

88-13 

37-00 

35-24 

37-50 

35*10 

H,0. 

20-07 

19-62 

18-31 

19-94 

38*58 

Total. 

100-10 

100-56 

100-37 

99-05 

100-12 

0 = Cl. 

004 

0-35 

0-61 

0-05 

0-41 


100*06 

100-21 

99-76 

99-00' 

99-71 
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Bach of these samples is urao, differing very slightly from the 
theoretical figures— 

ffajCO* NaIIC0 3 . H.O. 

46*96 37*17 15*93 

A series of experiments was undertaken in order to determine the 
conditions under which urao is formed. In no case, no matter 
what the relative proportions of the salts might be, was any other 
mixed carbonate but urao obtained. It is therefore remarkable that 
this salt, which seems to be the natural form of sodium carbonate, 
should either not be mentioned in treatises on the sodium salts, or be 
confounded with another which does not appear to exist at all. 

B. H. B. 

Kattborite, a new Boron Mineral. By W. Beit ( Chern . Zeit., 
13, 1188).—In the mines at Schmidtmannshall, near Aschersleben, 
not only are boracite, piunoite, and stassfurtito found in the upper 
layers of the kainite, but there is also another mineral present, in 
fragment, either quite pure or associated with the above minerals. 
Disregarding the 1 to 2 per cent, of sodium chloride it contains, it 
has the following composition:— 

KaO. MgO. BA. HA 

6*48 12*06 57*46 24*00 = 100 

from which is deduced the complex formula— 

KiMggB&OsB 4" 39£TjO, or SK^BbOio 4* OMgl^O? + 39HaO. 

This newmineral is called kalihorife; its sp. gr.is 2*05, and superficially 
it resembles pinnoite, but its fracture resembles that of kicserite, and, 
like the latter mineral, it falls to powder under water; this is attributed 
to the solution of the small proportion of sodium chloride which prob¬ 
ably acts as a cement Tho powder consists of microscopic, colourless, 
sharp-edged granules, clear as water, but on which crystalline faces 
cannot bo detected. Tho mineral is slightly soluble in water yielding 
an alkaline solution, but is not decomposed by it; it dissolves readily 
when warmed with mineral acids. Before the blow-pipe, it fuses with 
difficulty to a colourless glass. 

It is suggested that kaliborito is formed from pinnoite, tho strong 
potash solutions in the mine abstracting magnesium and introducing 
potassium, for although laboratory experiments have failed to produce 
kaiiborite by soaking pulverised pinnoite in saturated solutions of 
potassium chloride, yet under the conditions in the earth it may be 
probable, and a fragment was found consisting of pinnoite grown on 
boracite, a portion of the former being covered over with a layer of the 
new mineral, 2 to 10 mm. thick. D. A. L. 

Descloizite from new Localities. By W. P. Hillebrastd (A?nen 
/. flfei. [3], 37, 434—439).— The author gives the three following 
analyses of deseloizites from new localities in America:— 
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PbO. CuO. 

FeO. 

ZnO. 

▼A- 

AsA- 

P 2 o s . 

HA Cl. 

I. 

55-93 1-15 0-70 

15-94 

20-80 

0-32 

0*27 

4-37 — 

n. 

56-01 1-03 007 

17-78 

20-44 

0-94 

0*26 

2-45 0-04 

iii. 

57-00 11-21 trace 

4-19 

19-79 

1-10 

0*19 

2-50 0-07 


SiCh. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KjO. 

NaA 

C0 2 . 

Total. 


I. 0-18 

o-io 

0-06 

_ 

— 

— 

99 82 


II. 1-01 

0-04 

0-03 

— 

— 

— 

100-07 

III. 0-80 

1-01 

0-04 

0-10 

0-17 

0*82 

98-99 


No. I is a friable, uncrysfcallised material, from Mayflower Mine, 
Beaverhead Co., Montana It has a dull-yellow to pale-orange colour, 
and consists chiefly of a vanadate. The percentage of water is double 
that required by descloizite, R 2 (0H)V0 4 ; but this is not considered 
sufficient cause for separating the mineral from descloizite, although 
the close agreement of water-determinations made on different samples 
appears to indicate the correctness of the formula 
2[R (0H)V0 4 ] + H,0. 

No II, from the Commercial Mine, Georgetown, New Mexico, is 
one of the most interesting occurrences of descloizite known, because 
of the extreme brilliancy of colouring of the mineral. It varies from 
yellow through all shades of orange-red to deep reddish-brown. 

No. Ill was found in the Lucky Cuss Mine, Tombstone, Arizona, 
as an incrustation on quartz. Its colour is brown, its hardness 3*5, 
and its sp. gr. 5'88. The low total in the analysis is probably owing 
to a loss of zinc. There can be no doubt that the general formula 
for this vanadate is that of descloizite. It closely resembles the des¬ 
cloizite of Penfield (Abstr., 1884, 24), the cupro-descloizite of 
Rammelsberg (Abstr., 1885, 731), and perhaps the tritoclioritc of 
Frenzel (Abstr., 1882, 473). The specific identity of all these sub¬ 
stances seems highly probable, and it might be well to designate them 
by some distinctive name. For this purpose enpro-desdoisite is the 
m^st suitable. B. H. B, 

Pharmacolite from the Vosges. ByE. Jannhtaz (Jahrb. f. Min., 
1889, ii. Ref. 409; from Bull. Soc./ran. min., 11, 212—215).—The 
crystals found at Sainte-Marie-aux-mines, Vosges, are, as usual, grouped 
radially. They have a sp. gr. of 2*535, and, after subtraction of 0*70 
per cent, of silica and 0*35 per cent, of feme oxide, gave on analysis 
the following results:— 


As 2 0 5 . P 2 O s . CaO. MgO. H s O. Total. 

51*05 0*30 24*54 0*50 24*00 100*39 

B. H. B. 

Silicic Acids. By G F. Becker (Amer. J. Sci. [3], 38,154— 
157) —The silicic acids usually assumed to be necessary to account 
fox' tbe natural silicates are orthosilicic acid, H 4 Si0 4 , metasilicic acid, 
H s Si0 3 , polysilicic acid, HiSiA, and disilicic acid, H 2 Si 2 0 6 . Groth, 
however, has shown that polysilicic acid may be regarded as a com¬ 
bination of BsSisOg and H 2 Si 03 , thus reducing the number of acids to 
three. If disilicic acid is, as Groth suggests, a constituent of the 
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alkaline felspars, it is remarkable that it is not of more frequent 
occurrence independently, for whilst polysilicates are amongst the 
most abundant minerals found, disilicates are represented only by 
potalite and milarite. The author proposes to simplify the series of 
acids in another way, namely, by regarding H 3 Si0 4 and H 4 Si,0 8 as 
forming 4H 2 SiO*, an hypothesis which is supported by the fact that 
both of the constituents are very abundant in natnre. There are, too, 
grounds in the behaviour of the silicates favourable to this view of 
their constitution. It remains to be considered how disilicic acid is 
to be regarded. This the author regards as a polysilicic acid from 
which orthosilicic acid has been removed, a process represented by 
3H 4 Sii0 8 — H 4 S 1 O 4 = 4H 3 Si 3 0 5 . The constitution of petalite and 
milarite appears to be insufficiently established, and it is not neces¬ 
sary to assume for them an acid not known to exist elsewhere. 

B. H. B. 

New occurrence of Gyrolite. By F. W. Clarke (Amer. J. fife/’. 
[3], 38, 128—129).—A. mineral, lining crevice veins in the New 
Almaden quicksilver mine in California, locally supposed to be white 
fluorspar, is found by the author to be gyrolite, having the following 
composition:— 

H«0. Si0 2 . AI 2 O 3 + FsjOj. CaO. K«0. NfijO, F. 

14*60 52*54 0*71 29*97 1-56 0*27 0*65 

The gyrolite is obviously not perfectly pure, but it agrees approxi¬ 
mately with the formula Ca 3 Si 2 0 + 3H 3 0. B. H. B. 

Artificial Magnesia Mica. By K. v. Ciitwhtstkchoff (ZeiK KnjuL 
Mini., 17, 303; from Tschermatis min. Mitth., 9, 55).—An artificially 
prepared glass, having approximately the composition of a basalt free 
from felspar and poor in iron, was pulverised and melted in a platinum 
crucible with tbo constituents of an iron-magnesia mica, amorphous 
silicic acid, and a mixture of potassium silicofluoride, sodium 
fluoride, and aluminum fluoride. The product of the melting con¬ 
sisted of brown tablets of mica, spinel, and glass. The mica (I) and 
spinel (II) gave on analysis the following results :— 

SiO«. AlAi Fe a Oj. FcO. MnO. MgO. K 3 0 . Nn s O. F. Tolal. 

I. 39*11 L8*09 2*17 8*55 trace 21*02 7*23 1*74 1*65 99*56 

II. — 63*15 4*19 10*82 — 22 85 — — — 101*01 

B. H. B. 

Barytic Felspars from Sweden. By L. J. IqeiiSThom (Jahrh.f. 
Min., 1889, ii, Ref. 409—410; from Bull Sue. fran. Min., 11, 263—264). 
—At the S 30 Mine, Orebro, a i*ed felspar, resembling the hyalophane 
of Jacobsberg, occurs in association with garnet, specular iron ore, 
hausmannite, rhodonite. On analysis, the results given under I were 
obtained:— 

SiO a . Al*O s , FeO + MnO. BaO. TVTgO. CaO. K s O + Na,jO. Total. 

L 61*90 15*80 5*00 9*58 1*30 0*40 6*02 100*00 

IL 54*15 29*60 — 1*26 1*52 1*00 12*47 100*00 
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The second analysis, II, is that of a white felspar. optically re¬ 
sembling albite, bnt much more basic. It occurs in association with 
rhodonite and calcite. H. B. 


Andesine from Bodenmais, By M. Schuster and H. v. Foullon 
(Zeit. Kryst Min., 17, 300; from Jahrb, k.k. Geol. Reichsanst., 37, 
219).—Analysis of this felspar gave the following results:— 

SiCh. AL 2 O s . CaO. MgO. K*0. Ka 2 0. Pe 2 0 3 * S. Total. 

59*22 25*88 7*08 0*28 0*54 6*79 0*96 0*03 100*78 

This composition is that of the mixture of albite and anorthite 
represented by the formula Ab 7 An 4 . The optical properties of the 
felspar are intermediate between those of the mixtures Ab 3 Anx and 
Ab a An 2 . The angle, for instance, made by the direction of extinction 
with the edge formed by the faces OP and ooPco on a cleavage plate 
Liken parallel to OP is —1° 47', the corresponding angles in the 
mixtures Ab 2 Ani and Ab 3 An 2 being —0° 35' and —2° 12' respectively. 

B, H. B. 

Cossaite from the Upper Susa Valley. By G. Piolti (Jahrb. f. 
Min. t 1889, ii, Ref. 428; from Atti Acc . Sri. Turin , 23, 7).—This 
mineral occurs interbedded in lime mica schists. It is of an apple- 
green colour, and easily yields a white powder. It looks as if it were 
amorphous, but under the microscope is seen to be composed of a 
number of small plates. Thin sections polarise very distinctly, and 
the mineral is seen to he anisotropic and biaxial. Its hardness is 2 5, 
and its sp. gr. 3*07. Analysis gave the following resnlts:— 

Si0 2 . Al : O a . jFcaOg. Li 3 0. Na 2 0. KoO. HoO. Toiol. 

46*49 40*68 2*68 trace 4*75 1*33 4*57 100*50 

According to Dana, cossaite is identical with paragonite. Tho 
author, however, regards this mineral as cossaite, and is of opinion 
that cossaite should not be classed as onkosin, bnt as a momber of the 
mica group. B. H. B. 


Epidote and Muscovite. By H. v. Foullon and V. Goldschmidt 
(Zeit Kryst Min., 17, 299—300; from Jahrb. h.k geol Beirhanst, 
37,1).—Analysis I gives the composition of epidote from a coarse¬ 
grained glaucopliane schist from the island of Syphnos; Analysis II 
that of pale-green muscovite from the glancophane schist of Syra: 

Si0 2 . ALOa- Te 2 0 3 . FcO. OaO. MgO. Ignition. H a O. Total. 

I. 40**23 23*74 11*95 0*50 20*49 0*72 2*35 — — 99*98 

II. 49*34 23*69 6*84 — 1*25 2*97 4*40 0*78 10*74 100*01 

B. H. B. 

Aegirine. By J. Machado (Zeit. Kryst. Min., 17, 304, from 
Tschermak's min . Mitth., 9, 318).—The augite from the coarse-grained 
nepheline syenite of Barriero, Minas Geraes, Brazil, proved to be 
aegirine, having the following composition:— 


SiOn. AI 3 O 3 . FpoOj. FeO. 


CaO. MgO. 


K 2 0. Ha*0. Ignition. Total. 
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This represents a mixture of 3NaFeSi.j06, lNaaAhSiOe, 2CaFeSi\O fc , 
aiid 2CaMgSi 3 0 6 . B. H. B. 

Inesite, a Manganese Silicate from DiHenburg. By A. 
Schneider ( Zeit . Kryst. Min., 17, 298—299 ; from Jahrb. prenss. gpol. 
ReLchmnsf, 1888, 472).—At Nanzenbach, near Tlillenburg, manganese 
ore is mined in a contact-vein between clay-slato and diabase, the oie 
being chiefly manganese silicate in amber-yellow masses. This sili¬ 
cate is a mixture similar to klipsteinite. Besides this ore and ma u- 
ganite, psilomolane, wad, pyrites, native copper, and anthracite occur. 
At the sides of the vein, a new mineral, inesite (from Iva, muscles), 
has been found in i*adiated masses of a reddish colour. It has a 
hardness of 6, and gave on analysis— 

SiO,. A1 2 0 3 . FcO. MnO. CaO. MgO. H.O. Total. 

43 92 0*29 0*69 37*87 8*40 0*33 9*22 100*72 

Taking into account the fact that the mineral is slightly altere l, 
the most probable formula appears to bo (MnOa)(MnOU) <! SijO K + 
H»0. The crystals are asymmetrical, the axial ratio being a : b : c = 
0*9753 : 1 : 1*3208; * = 92° 18', /3 = 132° 50', y = 93° 51'. The 
minei*al most closely i*esembling it is the hydro-rhodonite of Bngstrom, 
but this, although containing the same amount of silica, contains less 
manganese oxide and more magnesia. B. H. B. 

Peridotite from Arkansas. By J. C. Branner and R. N. 
Brackett (Amer. J . Sci . [3], 38, 50—59).—This rock, which extends 
over an area of 2400 foet by 1600 feet, occurs in association with 
palaeozoic and cretaceous rocks, and is shown by the coloured geo¬ 
logical map accompanying the memoir to be of eruptive origin. The 
eruption took place at the close of the cretaceous period. The specific 
gravity of a comparatively unaltered variety was found to ho 2*728 
to 2*651, whilst that of a highly decomposed variety was 2*317. The 
latter is traversed by veins of barytes and serpentine. The rock is 
rendered porphyritic by crystals of olivine and brownish-yellow mica. 
The olivine is almost always alien'd into serpentine, and then fre¬ 
quently exhibits triehites of magnetite. The ground-mass consists 
of augite, perovskite, and magnetite. Enstatite and titaniferous iron 
arc absent, and garnet is of rare occurrence. The rock contains 0*89 
per cent, of titanic anhydride. B. H. B. 

Porphyrite Bosses in New Jersey. By J. F. Kemp {Amer. 7. 
Sci. [3], 38, 130—134).—The author describes, with the aid of a 
map, the eruptive rocks in the north-western portion of New Jersey. 
There are eight exposures in all. The rocks arc to be classed with 
the porphyritos according to the types systematised by Rosenbuscb, 
and might be termed biotite-angito-porphyrite. They agree with the 
porphyrites of Thuringia in composition, structure, and alteration- 
products. The author gives the following analyses of the rock from 
two localities (1 and 2) and of the biotite (3):— 


2 a 


YOL. LYIII. 
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SiO* A1 2 0 3 . PeA- CaO. MgO. K>0. Ha 2 0. P,0 5 . Ignition. Total. 

1. 40-47 11-86 17*44 16-80 3'10 4*21 1*90 — 3-00 99*38 

2. 31-80 18*78 15*20 14*60 3*32 5*07 M0 0*95 8*10 98*92 

3. 34-61 15*74 8*52 trace 20 03 17*14 trace — 2*80 98*84 

The sp. gr. of No. 1 is 3*102, that of No. 2 is 2*939. The former 
effervesced, the latter did not. Alteration consequently lowers the 
specific gravity. B. H. B. 

New Meteorite from Mexico. ByJ. E. Whitfield (Jmer. /. 
Sri. [3], 37, 439—440).—The author describes a mass of meteoric 
iron weighing 33 kilos., found on La Bella Roca, a peak of the Sierra 
de San Francisco, in the State of Durango. The date of its discovery 
and the name of the finder are unknown. The composition of the 
metallic portion is as follows:— 

Fe. Hi. Co. P. S. C. Total. 

91-48 7*92 0*22 0-21 0-21 0*06 100*10 

On one side of the meteorite there are large, deep pitiings, greater 
in diameter just below than immediately at the surface. Remains of 
a substance that evidently originally filled the cavities proved to be 
troilite having the composition— 

HiS. FeS. Fe. 

2*13 85-27 9*37 

The exposed portions of the troilite were greatly decomposed, and 

gave on analysis— 

HIS. FeS. Fe 2 0 3 . H 2 0. 

2*07 37-51 37*8 19*85 

The deep pit tings were probably formed by the removal of troilite 
nodules while the mass was hot, and by the subsequent weathering. 
Nodules of troilite occur throughout the mass, but the pittings have 
been formed only on the front side of the meteorite. Thin sections of 
the meteorite, when etched, show Widmannstattian figures and dark 
diagonal bands of troilite. B. H. B. 

Meteorite from Mighei, Russia. By S. Mjgunieb (Compt. 
rend., 109, 976—978).—This meteorite fell on Juuo 9th, 1889, at 
Mighei, in the south of Russia. It is a dark, greenish-black, friable, 
earthy substance which soils the fingers and paper; sp. gr. at 12° 
= 2*495. In thin sections under the microscope it is almost entirely 
opaque, with small crystalline nuclei consisting chiefly of magnesian 
pyroxene with some peiidofce. It contains 0*867 per cent, of a very 
fine magnetic substance consisting almost entirely of iron with a little 
nickel, and there are also a few grains of pyrrhotine; 85-167 per 
cent, of the meteorite is soluble in acids, and has sensibly the com¬ 
position of peridote, SiO a , 36*21; MgO, 34*91 $ FeO, 26*48 as 97*60. 
The inorganic part of the insoluble portion has the composition— 
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SiO«. MgO. FeO. CaO. A1-O.J. Mn. and Or oxides. 

58*42 28*04 10*99 3*04 1*12 traces = 101*61 

The meteorite contains 4*72 per cent, of organic matter which, when 
heated to redness in a current of hydrogen, splits up into carbon and 
a small quantity of a bituminous substance with a powerful odour. 
If the meteorite is heated with alcohol, it yields 0*056 per cent, of a 
yellow resin very similar to the kabaite of Wohler. 

When the meteorite is treated with water, it yields a colourless, 
limpid solution which has an odour of amber, and contains a small 
quantity of organic matter, but it also contains some inorganic sub¬ 
stance, amounting to 1*728 per cent, of the meteorite, which with 
barium chloride, gives a heavy, white precipitate, and with silver 
nitrate a brilliant red, curdy precipitate insoluble in nitric acid. In 
contact with the mother liquor, it is partially converted into colour¬ 
less, hyaline, highly refractive crystals; when exposed to light, it 
rapidly blackens. The exact nature of this substance has still to be 
determined. 0. H. B. 

New Meteorite from Chili. By F. v. Sandberger ( [Jahrb . /. 
Min., 1889, ii, Mem., 173 -180).—The author describes a meteorite 
found at Carcote, in Chili. It was originally mistaken for silver ore. 
The main portion of the mass is of a light-grey to whitish colour, and 
is as hard as quartz. The specific gravity of the mass, after removal 
of nickel-iron, was found to be 3*466. In addition to minute grains 
of chrome-iron ore, the meteorite contains grains of two distinct 
silicates. A portion, 0*476 per cent., of the meteorite was soluble in 
distilled water, and gave on analysis— 

CaO. MgO. S0 3 . KOI, &c. 

33*83 8*40 27*52 30*25 

Hydrochloric acid dissolved the silicate which formed 38*88 per cent, 
of the mass. This consisted of colourless gi*ains which behaved like 
olivine under the microscope, and which gave on analysis— 

SiO> MgO. FeO. ALO* 

38*35 35*83 25*28 0*54 

This is the composition of an olivine fairly rich in iron. Tho second 
silicate formed 40*73 per cent, of tho meteorite. It gave on 
analysis— 

SiO* AJ 3 0 3 . FeO. MgO. CaO. Na 2 0. K s O. 

57*43 5*20 10*07 20*36 2*85 3*35 0*74 

This is obviously ou alkali-bearing compound of the diopside group* 
a mineral which has hitherto but rarely been met with. Black grains 
of chrome-iron ore disseminated throughout the meteorite form but 
1*39 per cent, of the mass. The troilito, which forms 5*83 per cent, of 
the mass, is not distinguishable from ordinary magnetic pyrites. The 
nickel-iron gave on analysis— 

Fe. m + Co. Mn. Cu + Sn. P. 

87*08 8.85 1*4-4 0*60 2*03 

2 a 2 
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T liis is similar to the composition of the nickel-iron from the meteor¬ 
ite of Deesa. As the alteration-products contain the same elements 
in equal proportions, the ferric oxide, nickel oxide, and manganese 
oxide may be calculated as metal. This gives 8 36 per cent of the 
mass, which with 1*66 per cent, of unaltered nickel-iron, represents 
10 02 per cent, of the meteorite. Minute quantities of the rhabdiie 
of G-. Rose also appear to be present. The most remarkable sub¬ 
stance, however, occurring in this meteorite is dull-black, has great 
hardness (0), is not attacked by acids, and consists exclusively of 
carbon. In one place it forms a segregation 3 mm. in breadth, and 
appears to be black diamond. Other carbonaceous matter is present, 
but has not been accurately estimated. The results of the investiga¬ 
tion are of considerable interest, as this meteorite represents a new 
type tor Chili—a country in which numerous meteorites have been 
found. Similar meteorites are, however, known in other districts. 
Thus, this meteorite resembles the Alfianello meteorite which fell ou 
February 15,1883, and probably also that of New Concord, Ohio. 

B. H. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Arrangement in Space 'of the Atoms in the Molecule of Car¬ 
bon Compounds containing Nitrogen. By A. Hantzsch and A. 
Weenee (Ber., 23, 11—30).—At the present time a certain number 
of geometrically isomeric compounds are known in which tho 
isomerism cannot be explained in the same manner as in the case of 
fumaric and maleic acids (Abstr.. 1888, 35). The compounds in 
question are the isomeric mono- and di-oximes of benzil, tho two 
benzaldoximes, the two ethyl hydrogen oximidosuccinates, tho modi¬ 
fications of the hydroxamic acids, and lastly the two isomeric paraz- 
oxytoluenes, and trimtroazotoluenes. 

In order to explain the existence of isomeric benzil mono- and 
di-oximes, Auwers and Y. Meyer assume that Yan’t HoJTs second 
hypothesis (according to which isomeric compounds of tho general 
/Rii 

formula R^C—Cr-Ri cannot exist) does not hold true in all cases, 

Rs Nr. 

but that under certain conditions, three geometrically isomeric com¬ 
pounds of such a formula may be obtained (these Abstr., 1888, 549, 
597). The existence of two isomeric benzaldoximes has been ex¬ 
plained by Beckmann (Abstr., 1889, 608) on the assumption of a 
different structure of the oximido-group in the two compounds, but 
Goldschmidt considers this explanation to be incorrect (this vol., 
p. 253). 

An examination of the above compounds shows that all of them 
contain one or more nitrogen-atnms. The authors point out that 
up to the present time geometrical considerations concerning the 
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arrangement of the atoms in the molecnlo have been for the most part 
confined to the carbon-atom, and it therefore appeared to them that an 
application of the same principles to the nitrogen-atom might lead to 
an explanation of the above cases of isomerism, without making any 
modification of Yan’t Hoff’s second hypothesis. 

The following consideration forms the starting-point of the theory 
proposed. If Yan’t Hoff’s first hypothesis, that “ the valencies of the 
carbon-atom are equally distributed in space, and correspond to the 
corners of a regular tetrahedron inscribed in a sphere,” be accepted, 
it is manifest that in the cyanogen compounds, and in those rings of 
carbon- and nitrogen-atoms in which all three valencies of the latter 
are combined with carbon, these valencies cannot lie in the same 
plane as the* nitrogen-atom. This is expressed generally as fol¬ 
lows :— 

The valencies of the triad nitrogen-atom do not necessarily lie in the 
same plane as the nitrogen-atom itself. 

From this consideration is deduced the hypothesis that “ in certain 
compounds the valencies* of the nitrogen-atom are directed towards 
the corners of an irregular tetrahedron, the nitrogen-atom itself 
occupying the fourth comer.” 

On this hypothesis the nitrogen-atom may be in a certain sense 
represented as a tetrahedron, and, thoretore, when a nitrogen- 
atom is united by two of its valencies either to a carbon-atom or to a 
second nitrogen-atom, we may have cases of isomerism similar to that 
of fumaric and maleic acids. Thus a compound of the formula 

XYlCizNZ should exist in two forms, M _ and „ n , the com- 

N-X N-X 

pound X-N—N-Y in two forms, n. ^ and H. . 


It would further follow from this hypothesis that compounds of 
the formula NMij might possibly exist in optically isomeric forms, 

and that isomeric hydrazines of tlie formula) and 

U-N-Z Z-N-U 

might also be obtained. Such compounds an* not, however, at pro¬ 
se nt known. 

According to this theory, the above-mentioned special cases of 
isomerism receive the following explanation :— 

H'OPh 

Benzaldozime can exist in the two following forms, jJ-.qjj 
H-OP h 

IIO*]^ 5 sufficient data are, however, not available to show which 
formula cox-responds with benzaldoxime, which with isobenzaldoxime. 

Bewilmmioxime can exist also in two forms, ^ ^ fa ^ and 

^ ^ H ,ta 8 Benzildioxime should exist in three forms: 

O HON 
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PlrC-C-Ph Ph-C- 

N-OHN-OH’ HO-W 


-C-Ph . Ph-C-C-Ph 

N-OH’ and N-OH HON ' 


This agrees well with the facts ; two benzilmonoximes and three 
dioximes being known. The third formula probably represents the 
7 -dioxime, as that compound yields an anhydride so readily; the 
/S-dioxime, which is the most stable, has probably the second formula, 
whilst the as-dioxime, which in its pi*operties is intermediate between 
the other two, has probably the first formula. If these assumptions 
are correct, the first formula given above for the benzilmonoximes 
must represent the *-monoxime, and the second the 7 -monoxime. 
Ethyl Hydrogen Oximidosuccinates .—The two isomeric compounds 

will be represented by the formulae n. and 

COOEt-C-CH 2 -COOH 

HO-X 

Lossen’s substituted hydros ami c acids may also bo regarded as 

C 11 *C*OH 

geometrical isomer ides, having the general formulae * 1 i 

HO\N 

, C*H y -<>OH _ 

K-OH’ ma * fcers are k ere niore complicated, as these 

tautomeric compounds may exist in desmotropic modifications. 

Triniiroazotoluenes .—These two componnds receive the formulae 
^■C e H 8 Me-N0 2 N-C b H A Me-Sr0 2 

^CsH 2 Me(N0 2 ) 3 ana C e H*Me(N0 2 ) a 4t 
The Parazoxytoluenes are represented in a similar manner as 

follows, ood fta O^' 0,H ; 

To this theory the objection may be possibly raised, that if these 
considerations were correct the number of such isomerides would be 
extremely large, whereas, in reality, only a very limited number are 
known. In answer to this the authors point out that only a very 
small number of the theoretically possible ‘geometrical isomeiidos of* 
carbon compounds have been as yet obtained; and that, further, such 
geometrical isomerides as are here described can, according to the 
theory, only be formed when the three valencies of the nitrogen-atom 
are not in the same plane as the atom itself, and it is quite possible 
V* a laige nxLmbe1, of instances this condition may not be ful¬ 
filled, in which case the number of isomelides corresponding with 
those discussed above would be greatly diminished. Experiments are 
now being made to see whether, under any circumstances, optical 
isomerides of ammonia or hydrazine derivatives can exist. 

E. G h C. 

Sulphur Compounds in Raw Petroleum and in Petroleum 
Residues. By C. E. Mabert and A. W. Smith (Bar., 22,3303—33U5). 
—Ohio petroleum contains considerable quantities of sulphur 00 m- 
pounds which are present in the largest proportion in the portions 
lining between 200 and 300°. The sulphur compounds can be ex¬ 
tracted by treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid and, on ncu- 
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tralising tlie diluted acid solution with lead carbonate (or lime') and 
evaporating, a salt separates from the solution. When this salt is 
distilled with steam, the sulphur compounds collect in the receiver 
in the form of a light yellow oil; this product, which contains 
14*97 per cent, of sulphur, was distilled under a pressure of 100 mm. 
and the following fractions collected:— 

Fraction.. 80-90° 100—105° 135—140° 150—155° 185—190° 

Sulphur.. none 18*23 15*52 16*44 14*21 

The fractions boiling above 100° all contained sulphides, hut thiopben 
compounds and mercaptans were absent in every case; those of lower 
boiling point gave crystalline precipitates with an alcoholic solution 
of mercuric chloride, whilst the higher fractions gave oily compounds 
which subsequently solidified when kept or recrystallised from 
benzene. They all combine with bromine with explosive violence. 
The fraction boiling at 80—90° combined with bromine, yielding a 
heavy oil which seems to have the composition Ci 7 H u Br 2 . All the 
fractions boiling below 135° combined with hydrobromie acid yielding 
oily products. 

Analyses of the mercury compounds showed that the sulphur 
compounds present are ethyl, propyl, and butyl sulphides. 

P. S. K. 

Derivatives of Diallyl. By G. Ciamician (Ber, 22, 3326).—A 
reply to Wagner’s note (this vol., p. 223). 

Cyanogen Monosulphydrate. By R. Anschutz (Annalen, 254, 
262—264).—Pure cyanogen monos ulpliy dr ate (flaveanwasserstoff) 
can be obtamed by passing hydrogen sulphide and excess 
of cyanogen into alcohol and recrystallising the dark-coloured pro¬ 
duct from boiling chloroform. It forms pale yellow needles, begins 
to darken at about 80°, and melts at 87—90° with decomposition. 

JB\ B. K. 

Action of Ammonia on the Compounds of Mercuric Cyanide 
with Metallic Chlorides. By it. Varkt (Oomph, revd., 109, 
941—941).—Aqueous ammonia added to an aqueous solution of mer¬ 
curic chlorocyanide gives a white precipitate of morenrammouium 
chloride, NJHoHgCl, and the solution contains mercuric cyanide and 
ammonium chloride. It follows that mercuric cyanide has no in¬ 
fluence on the action of ammonia on mercuric chloride. If zinc 
cyanide is added to the solution of mercuric chlorocyanide which has 
been mixed with excess o£ ammonia, the precipitate redissolves, and 
when the liquid is concentrated over potash, tho compound 
HgCy 2 ,Zn 0 y 4 ,HgCl 2 , 4 NH 3 separates in nodules. 

The action of a solution of dry ammonia in absolute alcohol on dry 
mercuric chlorocyanide at a low temperature yields a precipitate of 
the composition HgOh,3NH 3 , and the liquid, when concentrated over 
potash, yields prismatic noodles of the compound HgCy 2 ,2NH 3 . The 
compound Hg01a,3NH 3 alters rapidly when exposed to air and is de¬ 
composed by water. 

The action of dry ammonia on diy mercuric chlorocyanide at 70° 
yields a greyish-white compound, 2£Lg«Cy»Cl 2l 3NH®, which is decom- 
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posed by water and by aqueous ammonia, and when heated yields a 
blackish powder. 

Mercuric zinc chlorocyanide, HgCy 2 ,ZnCy 2 ,HgCl 3 + 6H 2 0, in 
an aqueous solution, yields with ammonia a white precipitate of zinc 
cyanide and mercurammonium chloride, soluble m excess. When 
treated with dry ammonia, it loses water and combines with 4 mols. 
of ammonia. When treated with aqueous ammonia, it dissolves and 
the solution yields small, crystalline nodules of the compound 
HgCy 2 ,ZnCy 2 ,HgCl 2 , 4 NH 3 , which is decomposed by water, loses 
ammonia when exposed to the air, and is only slightly soluble in cold 
alcohol or cold aqueous ammonia. 

Mercuric cupric chlorocyanide dissolves in aqueous ammonia, and 
when the liquid is concentrated, it yields blue, prismatic needles of 
the compound 2HgCy 2 ,CuCl 2 ,4ItfH 3 , which can be heated at 100' 
without loss of ammonia, and is only slightly soluble in cold, aqueous 
ammonia, but is decomposed by water. 

Mercuric chlorocyanide alone is decomposed by ammonia, but in 
presence of another metallic cyanide a triple compound is formed 
and the decomposition of the mercuric salt is prevented. 

C. H. B. 

New Method of Preparing Potassium Ferrieyanide. By 
G. Kassner (Chem. Zeit, 13, 1701).—Recognising the unsatisfactory 
character of the methods employed for the conversion of potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide into the ferrieyanide, the author recommends tlio 
following:— 

An aqueous solution of calcium plumbate is boiled with an alkaline 
carbonate; the precipitate, consisting of plumbic peroxide and calcium 
carbonate, converts ferrocyanide into ferrieyanide. When carbonic an¬ 
hydride is present to neutralise the base formed, the reaction is as 
follows:—SE^FeCeNft + Pb0 2 ( + 20*00} + 2C0 2 = K 6 Fe 3 C 12 N 12 -t* 
K 2 CO 3 -I- PbC0 3 (+ 2CaC0 3 ). The ferrieyanide and potassium car¬ 
bonate are dissolved out, and the mixture of lead and calcium car¬ 
bonates is reconverted into calcium plumbate by igniting in the air. 
The process, the author argues, is economical, inasmuch as there is no 
loss of material, and it amounts simply to utilising the atmospheric 
oxygen; moreover the bye-products are valuable, ejj. % caustic alkalis 
from the decomposition of the plumbate, and therefore it ought to 
tend towards the technical application of potassium forricyanide 
(compare next abstract). I). A. L. 

New Application of Potassium Ferrieyanide. By G. Kassnek 
(Chem . Zeit., 13, 1302, 1338, 1407).—The author has observed 
that when alkaline potassium ferrieyanide and hydrogen peroxide 
are mixed, oxygen is evolved, the former being converted into ferro- 
cyanide; the following equations explain the change:—KeFesOioN^ -f 
2KB.0 = 2K*FeCeN 6 + H a O + O and O + H a 0 2 = H 2 0 + 0*f The 
quantity of alkali regulates the reaction; therefore the following is 
&s a method for preparing oxygen:—Potassium ferrieyanide 
dissolved in a little water is mixed with 3 per cent, hydrogen per¬ 
oxide in a flask furnished with a delivery tube and a tap funnel 
down which the potash is delivered as quickly as desired. 58 grama 
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of ferricyanide and 100 c.c. of 3 per cent, hydrogen peroxide yield 
2 litres of ox) gen. 

Alkaline carbonates also convert ferricyanide into ferrocyanide in 
the presence of hydrogen peroxide with the liberation of oxygen and 
carbonic anhydride, the carbonates being more active than the hydro¬ 
gen carbonates. It is noteworthy that m these reactions there is no 
loss of valuable substance. Incidently it is noted that when ferri- 
cyanide is agitated and digested with about 20 per cent, potash and 
some milk of lime, oxygon is evolved, and the residue contains calcium 
hydroxide, some calcium carbonate, but no potassium iorrocyamde, 
inasmuch as the latter has become converted into a very sparingly 
soluble double ferrocyanide of potassium and calcium which adheres 
to the containing vessel. Potassium ferricyanide is to a great extent 
decomposed, when heated at 180° in a scaled tube with milk of lime 
and some potash, yielding ferric oxide, ammonia, potassium cyanide, 
and potassium ferrocyanide. 1). A. L. 

Ethereal Salts of'Nitrons Acid. By G. Bcktoni (Gazzetta , 18, 
431).—In continuation of his previous investigations (compare Abstr., 
J88G, 217 and 075, 1887, 458), the author has now prepared tne 
Lollowing compounds, using the methods already described:— 

Butyl nitrite, CiBg'NOa. A yellowish, mobile liquid of un¬ 
pleasant odour. On inhalation, it produces the same symptoms as 
ordinary amyl nitrite. Jt is only very sparingly soluble in water, 
by which it is decomposed on prolonged contact, but dissolves iu 
ether, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, &c.; it is insoluble in glycerol. 
It boils at 75° anil its sp. gr. at 0° as 0*911.4. It exhibits the general 
reactions of alcoholic nitrites. 

Secondary butyl nitrite, OHMelfit'NO,}, lias the general properties 
of the alcoholic nitntes, and is insoluble in glycerol. It boils at G8 J , 
and its sp. gr. at 0° = 0*81)81. 

Normal heptyl nitrite, CyHvNC^, exhibits the same general reac¬ 
tions. it boils at 155°, and its sp. gr. at 0° = 0*81331). It is insoluble 
in glycerol. IS. B. A. A. 

First Oxide of the Pentahydric Alcohol from Diallyl Car- 
binol. By fc>. Rimormaisky (J. Hus*. (Jkem>. Bw., 21, 295—311)). — 
lu order to obtain a pontatomic alcohol, the preparation of which 
was attempted in vain by Saytsseff and by L>ioif, the author first 
treated diallyl carbinol with hypoehlovous acid, and thou decomposed 
the chlorhydrin thus obtained by potash (this vol., p. 120); the 
potash was then saturated with sulphuric acid or carbonic anhydride, 
and the water removed by evaporation. The alcoholic extract of the 
residue thus obtained was fractionally precipitated with other in 
order to remove the salts and other impurities, and the alcohol- 
ether solution evaporated, when it yielded, not the alcohol required, but 
its oxide (first anhydride), G\Hn(OH)aO, as a viscid, sweet oil, which 
partly solidified to a or} stailine mass alter being kept two years, ft is 
soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble in ether, and cannot be distilled 
without decomposition oven under reduced pressure. The same pro¬ 
duct was lormcd on decomposing the ehlorhydmi with lead oxide. 
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Dieff’s triacetate was obtained by tbe action of acetic anhydride at 
150°; tbe pentacetate and tbe pentabenzoata were also obtained in 
an impnre condition. As regards the constitution of the anhydride 
in question, which is discussed by tbe author at some length, the con¬ 
clusion is drawn that its formnla is most probably: 


The analogy between the constitution of this anhydride' and that of 
the glucoses is not complete, as aniline has no action on it. 

B. B. 

First Oxide of a Tetrahydric Alcohol from Diallyl. By 

S Reformatory (7. Russ. Chem. Hoc ., 21, 320—326) —The author, 
on attempting to obtain a tetratomic alcohol from diallyl, by first con¬ 
verting it into the chlorhydrin, CrHnXOHJsCL, by means of hypo- 
chlorous acid, and then acting on this with potash, obtained only the 
same oxide, CsH 1(> 0(0H) 2 , as Pribytek. This, however, is not con¬ 
verted into the alcohol by assimilation of the elements of water, as 
stated by Pribytek. After studying the acetate, and comparing the 
properties of the oxide with those of the pentatomic alcohol described 
in the preceding abstract, the author concludes that the substance in 

CH>*CH(OHVCH 

question has the constitution: Y 2 ^ ^ 2 >0. B. B. 

CH2*UH(0H) 'CPU 


dehydration of Monhydric Alcohols. By A. Volkoit. 
(7. Russ. Chem. Soe., 21, 327—341) —From experiments on the 
dehydration of a senes of saturated monhydric alcohols the author 
draws the following conclusions. Heating the alcohols to a high 
temperature alone (up to 253° and m some cases to 310°) does not 
give rise to dehydration, but it remains an open question whether 
this effect is not produced in some cases by heating to 400° or higher. 
On hearing secondary and tertiary alcohols with a small quantity of 
methyl iodide, however, complete decomposition takes place, whereas 
primary alcohols are converted into simple ethers containing the 
radicle of the primary alcohol; one of the first phases of the reaction 
being the formation of the corresponding iodide This conversion is 
either represented by the equation: 4* Mel s= 

0»Ha, + J -f Me*OH 4- (w —* l)C»H 2 „ +1 *OH, or the compound methyl 
ether is first formed together with hydrogen iodide, which in the 
second phase of the reaction gives the alkyl iodide : 


(I) w(C*H* + i-OH) 4- Mel = Me-O-CJB^ + , + (m - 1)0,H* + ,-OTI 


and 


HI 


(II) - 1)C*H^ i«OH + HI = 0*11* + ,1 + (m - 2)0^ + ,-OH 

4* H a O. 

The further progress of the reaction is dependent on the stability 
of the iodide formed under the conditions of the experiment, 
so that secondary and tertiary iodides are decomposed, yielding the 
hydrocarbons of the ethylene series and hydrogen iodide, whereas the 
primary iodides react with a molecule of the alcohol present in excess, 
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forming the simple ether thus: C h H 2 » + J *f + = 

(CftH2»+i)20 + HI. The hydrogen iodide thus produced again 
gives rise to the formation of a fresh molecule of the iodide, and the 
reaction proceeds continuously in this way, until all the alcohol is 
converted, and at last free hydrogen iodide remains. Tho author is 
about to publish an account of similar experiments with nnsaturated 
alcohols. B. B. 

/3-Inosite. By Maquenne ( Oompt. rend 109, 968—970)—If 
heated at 160—170° with saturated hydriodic acid in presence of 
some red phosphorus, /3-inosite yields a phenol which, when treated 
with iodine and potassium hydroxide, yields an insoluble iodo-deiiva- 
tive. The latter crystallises from alcohol or chloroform in slender, 
yellowish needles, soluble in alkalis, but insoluble in water and dilute 
acids. With nitric acid it yields trinitrophenol, and hence is identical 
with the product obtained from inosite under the same conditions. 
This result and the fact that it yields quinones on oxidation prove that 
/3-inosite has the same formula as ordinary inosite. The absence of 
aldehydic or ketonic groups is proved by the absence of reducing 
power and the non-formation of any compound with phenylhydrazine 
acetate. 

Hexacetyl-p-inosite, C«H s (OAo) t „ obtained by the action of acetic 
anhydride in presence of zinc chloride, could not be obtained in 
crystals. It is very fusible, and even volatile, dissolves in alcohol 
and ether, but is insoluble in water. 

ILp£abenzoijl~$-inosite. oblained by the action of benzoic chloride in 
presence of small quantities of zinc, crystallises from amyl alcohol in 
brilliant, white needles which melt at 253 J , and are insoluble in most 
solvents in the cold, although somewhat soluble in hot amyl alcohol. 

/3-Inosite, in a 10 per cent, solution at 14*3°, lias a rotatory power 
[*]d = 65*0°, almost identical with that of /3-pinite. It differs in tho 
physical and chemical properties of itself and its derivatives from 
ordinary inosite, the quebrachitc of Tan ret, and the matezo-dambose 
of A. Girard. 

]t follows from these and tho previous results that pinito is the 
mono-methyl ether of /3-inosite, and is, therefore, isomeric with 
bornesite and qucbrachite. C. H. B. 

Rhamnodiazine. By B. R^wan and 0. Ponn (Ber., 22, 
3247—3i49 ; compare Abstr., 1889, 485).—Rhamnodiazine is decom¬ 
posed when boiled with methyl iodide in methyl alcoholic solution, 
yielding methylamine and brown, amorphous substances. It is 
decomposed by glacial acetic acid with liberation of rhamnose. A 
qrystalline compound is obtained when rhamnodiazine is treated with 
hydrogen chloride in alcoholic solution, but it cannot be easily 
separated from the ammonium chloride, which is also formed in the 
reaction; it has probably the composition CuHaa^Ov^HCl. 

When rhamnose, in alcoholic solution, is treated at the ordinary 
temperature with ethyl acetoacotate (I mol.), and an amido-oompouniL 
(2 mols.) such as aniline, toluidine, /3-naphthylamine, or ethyl imido- 
crotonate, a-rhamnosamine is formed. 
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B,bamnodiazine probably bas tbe constitution— 

CsHiA-CHCXiGMe-CHo-OOOEt),. F. S. K. 

Melitose. By Bkrthklot (Bvll Soc. Gliim . [3], 2, 653—657; 
compare Abstr., 1866,138).—Melitose (raffinose) obtained from cotton- 
cake separates from alcohol in small, hard, granular crystals, having 
the formula + 10H 2 0, but w hen crystallised from aqueous 

alcohol yields lamellar crystals of CUH^Oja + 12H.0; the rotatory 
j lower being the same for both hydrates. 

Good beer yeast determines the total fermentation of melitose; 
with feeble baker's yeast, a complete arrest of fermentation occurs 
after 48 hours, and a residue of carbohydrate amounting to 07—75 
per cent, of the original melitose remains. In one instance, 100 parts 
of melitose, fermented with a feeble yeast, yielded carbonic auhytlride, 
15*6, alcohol, 16, and residual carbohydrates, 74*3 parts, of which 
30 per cent, is reducing sugar. 

The ferment probably causes a prior hydrolysis of melitose to a 
glucose and either a reducing saccharose or two glucoses, of which 
but one is reducing. T. G. N. 

An Unfermentable, Dextrorotatory Constituent of Honey. 
By E. y. Raumer ( Zeit . amj . Chem 1889, 607—609).—Sieben has 
stated that the presence of starch-sugar in honey can be detected by 
means of its unfermentable dextrin, since, according to his experi¬ 
ments, honey contains no substance which could be mistaken for it. 
The author has, however, recently, examined a number of specimens 
nf honey, including several which were unquestionably genuine, and 
they all, after fermentation, exhibited dextrorotation. Some of the 
active substance was prepared in a state of approximate purity by 
precipitation with alcohol and washing with ether. It appears to 
Iwdong to the class of dextrine, and different preparations showed a 
specific rotatory power of 52° to 68°, which, by inversion, was 
diminished to about half. The reducing power of two different pre¬ 
parations was respectively 0*455 and 0*304 of copper for 1 part of 
►substance: by inversion this was increased in the ratio of 2*7 : 1. 
After inversion the substance fermented completely, its rotatory 
power diminishing during the fermentation, but always remaining 
positive, whence it is inferred that laevulose is not present. ° 

H. J. S. , 

Allyltrimethylammoniuin Compounds. By A. Partihsti, 
(Rer., 22, 3317 — 3324). — Weiss has described (Chem. Gentr., 
18&7, 1345) the tribromide, C 3 H 6 Br a -NMe 3 Br, of this base. When 
this derivative is treated with alcoholic potash or fresh silver oxide 
bromaUyltrimethyhimtnonium bromide, CiH 4 Br*RMe d Br, is formed! 
This salt crystallises in colourless prisms, soluble in water, alcohol, 
and warm chloroform, insoluble in ether, and melts at 165°. The 
jilaHnoch loride forms easily soluble, reddish-brown plates melting 
with decomposition at 220°; the aurochloride , sulphur-yellow crystals 
melting at 181°. With excess of bromine it yields brojmllyliMbromide- 
tnmelhylammunimi bromide , CHBr/CHBr-OH^KMejBr, which crys- 
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tallies in coloniless scales and melts at 15(>°. When the mono- 
bromo-bromide is further treated with alcoholic potash, irimdhyltri- 

OFT 

methineammmimm bromide, NMeJBr'CH^n , is formed, which is not 

OJtL 


soluble in chloroform, and yields tho free base when digested with 
excess of alcoholic potash. The aurochloride forms yellow scales. 
27o platinochloiide could be obtained, as it was so easily redncible; 
the aurochloride deposited gold when boiled with water. When the 
bromide is treated with excess of bromine, it yields a peibromide 
crystallising in dark, yellowish-brown plates; when this is boiled 
with absolute alcohol, it is converted into the base 


PTTRr 

OH.KMe J -OH<V^, 


crystallising in colourless needles, and melting at 187°. The platino- 
chloride forinb brownish-rod plates melting at 282°, the aurochloride, 
citron-yellow plates melting at 193°. When boiled with silver 
nitrate, the bromide yielded the compound CiH^r/NMe^NO,. 

When allyltrimethylammoninm iodide is treated with hydriodio 
acid at 100 °, 7 -moniodopropjltrimethylammonhmi iodide, CiHel'NMe T, 
is formed. This crystallises in colourless needles soluble in w r ater and 
alcohol, and melts at 151 °. The platinochloride, (OsHsT-FMeCl^PtOh, 
forms reddish-yellow needles, and melts with decomposition at 237°; 
the aurochloride, brownish-yellow scales, and melts at 135°. When 
boiled for some time with silver nitrate, the iodide yields 7 -homo¬ 
choline. Hydrobromio and hydrochloric acids, at about 160—170°, 
yield similar additive-products, but these were not obtained pme; 
the platinochloride , (OJff u Cl-NMe,Cl) 2 ,PtClt, crystallises in daik, 
brownish-rod needles ; the aurochloride in goldemyollow plates melt¬ 
ing at 185°. 

Hypoehlorons acid forms two isomeric additive-products with 
ally ltrimethylammonium chloride. The first yields a sparingly soluble 
plaUnochloride, (OH-Ojn^Cl-NMe^O^PtaU, crystallising in yellow 
scales melting at 234—235°, and a moderately soluble aurochloride , 
crystallising in yellow plates, melting at 162°. When heated with 

silver oxide, tho compound, NMcjCl , 0H*0ri< / , 1l -, is formed, which 

crystallises in yellowish-red, easily soluble, octohedral needles, and 
melts at 207°. The second isomcrido forms an easily soluble platiua- 
chloride , crystallising in yellowish-rod needles melting with decom¬ 
position at 225—226°, and an easily soluble anrochloiide molting at 
192\ L. T. T. 


Ketoaldebydes. By L, Clatsrn and L. Meyerowitz (Ber., 22, 
3273—3281; compare Abstr., 1889, 619). — Formyldiethi/l ketone 
(propiovi/lpropiomldehyde), OOBt*OHMo*OOH, is prepared by gradu¬ 
ally adding a well-cooled mixture of ethyl formate (11 grams) and 
diethyl ketone (13 grams) to finely-divided sodium ethoxide (10*5 
grams), covered with dry ether (10 parts). After keeping for 12 hours, 
the sodium-derivative (about 12 grams) is soparated by filtration, dis- 
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solved in ice-cold 'water, tbe solution acidified with hydrochloric acid 
and the oil extracted with ether; the crude product is purified by 
distillation under reduced pressure (45—50 inm.). It forms colour¬ 
less crystals, melts at about 40°, boils at 75—85° (45—50 mm.), and 
dissolves fieely m water and the ordinary organic solvents. It has a 
peculiar odour, recalling that of the fatty aldehydes, and also that of 
ethyl acetoacetate. When exposed to the air, the crystals turn 
reddish-brown, and slowly deliquesce. In alcoholic solutions, ferric 
chloride produces an intense dark-violet coloration. When heated in 
small quantities, it distils without decomposition at 164—166°, under 
the ordinary pressure. 

The amnion m?u-derivative, CJETgO/lSrH^ separates in colourless, very 
deliquescent cry stals when ammouia is passed into an ethereal solution 
of the ketoaldehyde. The copper compound, (CsHgCh^Cu, separates as a 
green precipitate when copper acetate is added to an alcoholic solution 
of the ketoaldehyde; it dissolves freely in alcohol and warm benzene, 
but on adding light petroleum to the benzene solution, it is repre¬ 
cipitated in greyish-green needles melting at 167—168°. A com¬ 
pound, of the composition CuHuN*, most probably methylethylphenyl- 
pyrazole, is formed when the ketoaldehyde is treated with pheuyl- 
hydrazine; it is a colourless liquid with an odour of quinoline, 
boils at 282—284°, and has a sp. gr. = 1*0476 at 15 c . This com¬ 
pound is isomeric with the propylphenyJpyrazole prepared from 
metbvl propyl ketone, ethyl formate, and phenylhydrazme (Abstr., 
188b; 671). 

Formylethifl phenyl ketone (benzoylpropaIdehyde), COPh’CHMe'COiT, 
is prepared from phenyl ethyl ketone, as described in the case of the 
preceding compound, but as the sodium-derivative of the ketoalde¬ 
hyde cannot easily be separated by filtration, the whole of the piodutt 
of the reaction is treated with ice-cold water; the supernatant 
ethereal solution then separated, the residual alkaline solution 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, and the precipitate recrystallised 
from dilute alcohol. The ethereal solution contains about 50 per cent. 
of the phenyl ethyl ketone employed; if this unchanged ketone is 
treated again with ethyl formate and sodium ethoxide, 51 grams of the 
ketoaldehyde can be obtained from 54 grams of the ketone. Foimyl- 
ethyl phenyl ketone crystallises from alcohol in slender, colourless 
needles, melts at 118—119°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, 
methyl alcohol, and ethyl acetate, and modelately easily in ether, 
carbon bisulphide, and hot water, but only very sparingly in light 
petroleum. In alcoholic solutions, ferric chloride produces a dark- 
violet coloration, and copper acetate an olive-green, crystalline pre- 
cipirate. It dissolves freely, and without change, both m alkalis and 
in alkaline carbonates. The anilide , COPIrOHMe’CHlNPh, prepared 
by heating the ketoaldehyde with aniline at 150°, crystallises m 
colourless needles, melts at 132°, and dissolves freely in ether, but is 
reprecipit&ted on adding light petroleum. 

Formylpropyl phenyl ketone (benzoylbut aldehyde ), COPlrCHEfc-COH, 
crystallises from hot dilute alcohol in colourless plates, melts at 
86—87°, and shows the same behaviour with feiric chloride, copper 
acetate, alkalis, and alkaline carbonates as the preceding compound. 
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The anilide, CnH n ON, crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 
120°, and gradually decomposes on keeping. 

Forwyldeoxylenzom ( bensuylphenylacetaldehyde ), COPh-CHPlrCOH 
forms yellow crystals, melts at 110°, and is leadily soluble in alkalis 
and moderately easily in alkaline carbonates. It gives a dark-violet 
coloration with ferric chloride, and a light-green copper-derivative 
with copper acetate. 

Phenyl isopropyl ketone does not react with ethyl formate and 
sodium ethoxide; the behaviour of a ketone under these conditions 
may serve as a means of ascertaining its constitution by determining 
whether the carbonyl-group is in direct combination with a pr ima ry 
radicle on the one haud, or with a secondary or tertiary radicle on the 
other. 

Experiments lately carried out seem to show that camphoraldebyde 
(Abstr., 1889, 619) has probably the constitution 

00 

and is not a true aldehyde; if this is really the case, the ketoaldehyde 
described above have probably an analogous constitution, 

R-OO-CltlCH-OH, F. S. K. 

Symmetrical Tetrabromodiaeetyl. By H. F. Keller ( Ber., 23, 
35—37).—When diacctyl is treated with bromine in carbon bisul¬ 
phide solution, the reaction does not, as previously slated (Abstr,, 
1889, 491), stop with the formation of a dibromo-dorivativc, but pro¬ 
ceeds further, although somewhat slowly, the final pi oduct being Mra- 
brumudtacrfyl , CHBr 2 -C0*00-CHBr.. This crysiallises from carbon 

bisulphide in large, transparent, yellow tablets, which melt at 95_96°. 

It strongly resembles in all its properties the tetrachlorodiacetyi 
obtained by Levy and Jedlicka (Abstr., 1888, 414; see also this vol., 
p. 232) by the action of hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate on 
cliloranilic acid. Like this compound, it dissolves in ether, chloro¬ 
form, and benzene, forming a yellow solution, but gives a colourless 
solution in bot water, and is readily attacked by aqueous soda. 
It also unites with phenyl by drazino in alcoholic solution, forming a 
compound, Ci«U u Br li JS[ 4 0, which crystallises from benzene in einuabar- 
red, granular crystals. These become brown at 185°, and melt with 
decomposition at 190°. 

The striking analogy between the tetmbromo-derivative and Levy 
and Jedlicka’s compound, removes the last doubts as to the correctness 
of the constitution assigned to the latter substance, H, G. C. 

Decomposition, of Acetic Anhydride by Water. By XT. Mbn- 

shutkin and M. Vasilieff (</. Muss. Uhem. Sog ., 21, 188—1*98)._ 

The aim of the present investigation was to collect experimental 
material in reference to the hydration of organic anhydrides. The 
first member of the compounds in question is acetic anhydride, and 
the authors attempted to find the constant of velocity of its hydra¬ 
tion. Although a great many experimental data are givdn in the 
form of tables, they are not suited for abstraction, and the result ol 
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the investigation is that the authors did not succeed in solving fhe 
problem in. question, the difficulty being that the two substsmcos do 
not mix in all proportions, and no solvent could be found which did 
not act either on the substances themselves or on the products of the 
reaction. In order to give a rongh idea of some of the reactions of 
hydration, a table is given of the decomposition of acetic anhydride, 
acetamide, and ethyl acetate by 1 mol. of water at 100 ° under the 
same conditions. The experiments were made in the presence of 
acetic acid, however, for the reason stated above. 


Substance. 

Acetic anhydride 
+ 1HA 

Acel amide 
-rlHjO. 

Ethyl acetate 
+ lli*0. 

Acetic acid added. 

. 11-86 p. c. 

15*85 p. c. 

11-45 p. 0 . 

Time. 

1 min. 

Decomposition in percents. 

'25-68 4-51 0-2 

31 . 

83 9 

4-64 

0-5 

61 „ 

98-5 

4-94 

0*87 

121 

99-5 

5-82 

0*99 

181 

99-7 

6-41 

— 


It is seen from an inspection of this table that acetic anhydride is 
almost completely decomposed after one hour; whereas the decompo¬ 
sition of acetamide is very small, and that of ethyl acetate has 
scarcely begun. B. B. 

7 -Amidobutyric Acid. By S. G\bbiel (Ber., 22,3335—3339) — 
Attempts to obtain the compound CJ^OjIN-CH/OHi'CHyON hy the 
action of potassium or mercuric cyanide on broinopropylphthaliraidc 
proved fruitless. 7 -Brumohutyrnnitrile , CH 2 Br*CH 2 *CH>'CN\ was ob¬ 
tained by mixing 200 grams of trimethylene bromide with 60 grams 
of potassium cyanide in aqueous solution and enough alcohol to cause 
mixture of the layers, and then allowing the whole to remain for 
14—16 hours at 40°. It is a heavy oil boiling at 20*5°. When this sub* 
stance is heated at 150° with potassium phthnlimide in molecular 
proportion, it yields the sought-for 7 -cyanopropylphthaUmide, 

c b H 4 o;^*c,H b -o]sr. 


This is also produced when 7 -chlorobutyronitrile is substituted for 
the bromine-compound. It forms transparent, colourless, rhombic 
crystals melting at 80 5—81*5°. It is soluble in the usual solvents 
■when hot. When digested for three hours with 27 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it is resolved into phthalic acid and 7 -cmidobubyric acid , 
NH/CH/CH 2 "CH 2 *C00H. The latter crystallises in snow-white 
scales soluble in alcohol and water, melts at 183—184°, and begins 
to lose water at the same temperature; if the heating is continued 

CH CH ° 

for some time at 200°, pyrrohdone, JSTH< C0 ^^ 3 J is formed. This 

forms a colourless, fibrous, crystalline mass melting at 25—28°, and 
having an odour resembling that of acetamide. It is very soluble in 
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water, the solution reacting neutral and yielding a crystalline p latino- 
chloride and aurochloride. When exposed to moist air, the crystals 
first deliquesce, and the liquid afterwards again solidifies to rhombic 
or hexagonal plates of the hydrate CJEMTO -f H 2 0, which melts at 
35° and is isomeric, not identical with the acid. 

7 -Amidobutyric acid is probably identical with Schotten’s piperi- 
dinic acid (Abstr., 1883, 813). L. T. T. 


Thio-derivatives of the Crotonic Acids. By W. Autenrieth 

(Annalen, 254, 222—252).— Thiophenylcrotonic acid , M 

H-OOOOH 

is obtained when the sodium salt of chlorocrotonic acid (m. p. 94*5°) 
is treated with sodophcnylmercaptide, as described by Escales and 
Baumann (Abstr., 1886, 878) in the preparation of j8-thiophenyliso- 
crotonic acid. The yield is almost quantitative. It melts at 
157—158° yielding carbonic anhydride and (S-thiophcnylpropylene 
(b. p. 207—208°), identical with the compound obtained by Escales 
and Baumann. It is readily soluble in hot alcohol, ethor, chloroform, 
and light petroleum, and in other respects behaves like the isomorido 
referred to above. The salts of the alkalis and alkaline earths are 
readily soluble in water. The barium salt, (C I0 H 9 SO 2 ) 2 Ba -f H 2 0, 
crystallises in colourless platos or needles. Tho silver , mercury , and 
lead salts are amorphous. 

Me-C-SEt 

p-Thioethylisocrotonic acid , g;*0*C00H J P re P are( ^ hy treating yS- 

ohlorisocrotonic acid with sodioethylmercaptide, separates from alco¬ 
hol in well-defined crystals, melts at 91—92° with evolution of 
carbonic anhydride, and is readily soluble in chloroform, ether, 
benzene, and light petroleum, but almost insoluble in boiling water. 
It gives a dark-green coloration when warmed with isatin and sul¬ 
phuric acid, and behaves in other respects like tho corresponding 
phenyl-compounds. The salts of tho alkalis and alkaline earths are 
vory readily soluble in water. The silver salt is readily holublo in 
water, but it is decomposed when tho solution is boiled. The barium 
salt (OsHflSOABa + H 2 0, crystallises from water iu thin plates. 

BKt'O'Me 

H-l>COOH’ 

crotonic acid (m, p. 94’5°) in like maimer, separates from water in 
well-defined crystals, melts at 112—118° with evolution of carbonic 
anhydride, and resembles the preceding compound in its behaviour 
and properties. The barium salt crystallises with 2 mols. Ji 2 0; the 
other salts resemble generally those of the isomeric acid, except that 
the silver salt is not decomposed by boiling water. 

p-Thioethyljcrojpylene, SEfc*OMc’.GH 3 , prepared by heating either of 
the thioethylcrotonic acids above its melting point, is a colourless, dis¬ 
agreeably smelling oil boiling at 109—110°; it gives a green colora¬ 
tion when warmed with isatin and sulphuric acid. 

P-Phetwrycrotonic arid, is °^ a * ne ^ V heating sodium 

jS-chlorisocrotonate with sodium phenoxide at about 130°, or by heating 
voii, jmn. 2 b 


fi-Tkioebhylarotonic acid, 


prepared from chloro- 
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sodium ^-chlorocrotonate with sodium phenoxide at about 180°. It 
separates from light petroleum in ■well-defined crystals, melts at 
140—150° with decomposition, and is readily soluble in ether, alco¬ 
hol, and chloroform, but only sparingly in boiling water. It is readily 
decomposed with liberation of phenol, so that it gives the charac¬ 
teristic reactions of phenols. 

f$-Phenozypropylene, OPh*CMeICH 2 , prepared by heating the pre¬ 
ceding compound above its melting point, is a colourless, pleasant 
smelling oil boiling at 160—162°. It is not decomposed when boiled 
with water or when distilled with concentrated potash. It gives a 
red coloration when boiled with Millon’s reagent, and a yellow 
brominated derivative when treated with bromine. 

H-OMe 

a~Tkiop7ieiiylcrotonic add , gpk.Q.QQOH 5 03,11 eaS1 ^ P^P^ed 

from the sodium salt of »-chlorocrotonic acid (m. p. 97°), as described 
in the case of the corresponding /3-compound. It separates from 
water in long needles, and from sdcohol in well-defined crystals, melts 
at 86°, and decomposes at 145—150° with evolution of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride. It is readily soluble in ether, chloroform, and alcohol, but 
only sparingly in cold light petroleum, and is almost insoluble iu cold 
water. It is much more stable than the corresponding /3-acid, and 
when heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid or with potash, it 
yields only a trace of mercaptan. When warmed with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it gives a cherry-red coloration. The salts of the 
alkalis are soluble in water and alcohol. The potassium salt forms 
colourless, deliquescent crystals. The salts of the alkaline earths are 
readily soluble in water and do not crystallise readily. The mercury , 
copper, and silver salts are soluble in boiling water. 


-Thiophenylisocrotonic acid , 


SPh-C-COOH 


, prepared from «-chlor- 


isocrotonic acid (Wislicenus, Abstr., 1887, 665), crystallises from 
water in nacreous plates, melts at 80°, and decomposes at 160—165° 
with evolution of carbonic anhydride. It is very readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but almost insoluble in cold water. 
The salts resemble those of the isomeric acid. 

atrTliiuphenylpropylene is formed when either of the <*-thiophenyl- 
crotonic acids is distilled; it is a colourless oil insoluble in water. 
The compound obtained from the iso-acid boils at 220—228°, that 
obtained from *-thiophenylcrotonic acid at 217—223°, but otherwise 
no marked difference between the two substances was observed. 

The two thioethylerotonic acids, prepared by treating the two 
a -chlorocrotonio acids with sodioethylmercaptide in alcoholic solution, 
are oily liquids which show no difference in behaviour or in proper¬ 
ties' F. b. K. 


Linoleic Acid. By A. JReformatsky (J. Buss. Ghem . Soc. 9 21, 
202—226). —Linoleic acid was snbjected to a most careful purifica¬ 
tion, and then to elementary analysis, in order to find its true 
formula; but no satisfactory results could be obtained owing to the 
rapid oxidation of the acid by atmospheric oxygen. The acid c an not 
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be distilled under reduced pressure without undergoing a thorough, 
change. Subsequent researches, especially the analysis of its deriva¬ 
tives, have shown, however, that its formula is not Ci 6 H 18 0 2 , as 
hitherto assumed, but that it consists principally of the compound 
CiaH^Oa; for the ethyl salt is CnH^OOEt, and from this the pure 
acid can be obtained by saponification and subsequent decomposi¬ 
tion of the alkali salt with dilute sulphuric acid. 

The additive-product with iodine has the formula Ci 8 H 3 >0 2 Ii, but it 
could not be isolated; that with bromine is CjsH^C^Br*; the hexabro- 
mide, Ci 8 Hao0 2 Br 6 , therefore, is partly a product of substitution. Oxi¬ 
dation with alkaline permanganate yielded tetrahydroxystearic add, 
Ci 8 H 320 2 ( 0 H) 4 , the four hydroxyl-groups being added on at the two 
double unions, in addition to this, azelaic and formic acids were 
also formed. The dihydroxystearic acid obtained at the same time 
is probably due to the presence of some oleic acid. Haznra’s 
“ linolenic ” and “ isolinolenic ” acids could not be found among the 
products of oxidation. It remains an open question, therefore, whether 
liuole’ic acid is really a heterogeneous substance, as Hazura states it 
to be. B. B. 

Monosubstitated Succinic Acids. By B>. Anschutz and 0. 
Bennert (Annalen, 254, 155—168; compare Abstr., 1885, 1049).— 
Chlorosuccinic acid yields fu marie acid when it is boiled with water. 
Methyl chlorosnccinate boils at 220*8° (772*5 mm.) without decom¬ 
position; methyl bromosuccinate is decomposed into methyl fuma- 
rate and hydrogen bromide when it is distilled under the ordinary 
pressure. 

Monochloro- and monobromo-succinic anhydrides are decomposed 
when distilled under the ordinary pressure, yielding maleic anhydride 
and the halogen acid. Dimethyl levomalate is easily decomposed by 
water; when distilled under the ordinary pressure, it gives methyl 
fumarate and water. 

Acetylmalic acid, prepared by treating acetylmalic anhydride with 
the theoretical quantity of water, is a colourless, crystalline com¬ 
pound, melts at 132°, and is decomposed by warm water. The methyl 
salt yields acetic acid and methyl fumarate when it is distilled under 
the ordinary pressure. F. S. K. 

* 

Isomerism of Maleic and Fumaric Acid. By Anschutz 
(Annalen, 254, 168—182; compare Abstr., 1887, 916, and 1888, 
448).—The author does not agree with Wislicenus in the view that 
maleic acid and fumaric acid are stereochemically isomeric, and he 
points out that Wislicenus’ explanation of the conversion of maleic 
into fumaric acid by hydrochloric acid is notin accordance with 
experiment, since the change is brought about by concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid at a temperature (about 10°) at which chlorosuccinic 
acid is not changed by hydrochloric acid. The fact that chlorosuccinic 
anhydride does not yield fumaric acid when treated with water is 
also evidence against Wislicenus’ assumption that chlorosuccinic 
add is an intermediate product in the conversion of maleic into 
fumaric acid. F. S. K. 

2 5 2 
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Ethyl Methylenemalonate and its Polymeride. By N. 
Zelinsky (B*>r., 22, 3294—3302).— A polymeride of ethyl methylene- 
malonate, CH^C(COOEt) 2 , is obtained when ethyl malonate (16 
grams) is treated with methylene iodide (26*8 grams) and sodinm 
ethoxide (=46 grams of sodium) in alcoholic solution. After boil¬ 
ing for about 10 hours, water is added, the precipitated oil extracted 
w ith ether, and the unchanged methylene iodide and ethyl malonate 
removed by distilling with steam. The residual oil has the com¬ 
position C 8 ”Hij 0 4 ; when it is submitted to fractional distillation under 
reduced pressure (120—130 mm.), it can be separated into a solid, 
amorphous substance and a thick, oily liquid of higher boiling point, 
both of which have, however, the same percentage composition. 

The solid compound is a colourless, odourless, paraffin-like sub¬ 
stance, which melts at 155—156°, and boils at about 225—235° 
(120—130 mm ). It is rather sparingly soluble in ether, benzene, 
and alcohol, and almost insoluble in water. A molecular weight de¬ 
termination by Baonlt’s method in glacial acetic acid solution showed 
that it has the molecular formula C^H^Os- When it is heated, it 
gives off heavy vapours, which have a most irritating odour, and on 
further heating it distils at about 290—300° under the ordinary 
pressure, seemingly without decomposition, yielding a heavy, oily dis¬ 
tillate with an irritating odonr; this distillate gradually solidifies 
when kept over sulphuric acid, but it retains its sharp smell. 

If the product of the action of methylene iodide on ethyl sodiomalo- 
nate is distilled under the ordinary pressure, a considerable quantity 
passes over between 120° and 210°. This fraction is a mobile oil 
with an irritating odour; it can be kept under water for a long time 
without undergoing polymerisation, and when treated with bromine 
it is converted into a compound of the composition C 8 H 18 Br>Oi. This 
additive-product is a yellow, sharp-smelling oil, and boils at 185—190° 
(75—85 mm.) with slight decomposition. When kept for some timo, 
it deposits a crystalline compound which has not yet been investi¬ 
gated. 

When the solid polymeride (m. p. 155—156°) referred to above is 
hydrolysed with potash, it is converted into an acid, the calcium salt 
of which is much more readily soluble in cold than in hot water. 
This salt seems to have the composition C 4 H 4 0 5 Ca. When an aqueous 
solution of the acid is kept over sulphuric acid, a thick, gummy mass 
is obtained, and finally a small quantity of a crystalline compound is 
deposited. F. S. K. 

Circular Polarisation of certain Tartrate Solutions. By 

J. H. Long. See this vol, p. 313. 

Conversion of Ethyl Acetoneoxalate into Symmetrical 
Hydroxytoluic Acid. By L. Claisex (Ber., 22, 3271—3273).— 
The acid (m. p. 90°) previously described (Claisen and Stylos, Abstr., 
1887, 917), which is obtained from ethyl sodacetoneoxalate (ethyl 
sodacetylpyruvate), has the molecular formula C w H M 0 8 . An analog¬ 
ous compound of the composition CuHi 4 0 8 can be obtained in like 
manner from methyl sodacetoneoxalate. Both these substances act 
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like monobasic acids, and form normal salts witli alkalis and with 
barium. The aqueous solutions of these salts are colourless, but 
become golden-yellow on adding an alkali or baryta, owing to the 
formation of a basic salt. When a solution of the acid in excess of 
baryta is warmed, barium oxalate is precipitated in considerable 
quantity, and the solution contains the salt of hydroxytoluic acid 
[Me : OH : COOH = 1:3:5]. 

The compound Ci 2 Hi 6 0 8 is an ethyl hydrogen salt formed from 
ethyl acetoneoxalate according to the equation 2COMe*CH a *COCOOEt 
•f H a O = OOMe-CH 3 *0(OH)(OOOH)‘CHAc-00*COOEt + C a H fi -OH. 
When wanned with excess of baryta, it is probably decomposed into 
oxalic acid and diacetoneoxalic acid, (COMe*CH 2 ) 2 tC(OH)-COOH, 
and the latter is then converted into hydroxytoluic acid according 
to the equation (COMe*CH 2 )/.C(OH)*COOH = 0 8 H 8 0 3 ■+• 2H 3 0. 

E. S. K. 


Acetyltrichloroplieiioinalic Acid. By R Anschutz (Annalen, 
254, 152—154; compare Abstr., 1887, 916).— Acetyllricltlorojphmo- 

malic add , is readily obtained by heating 

trichlorophenomalic acid for half an hour at 100° with excess of acetic 
anhydride. It crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless prisms, 
melts at 86°, and is very readily soluble in glacial acetic acid, 
ether, benzene, and chloroform, and readily in alcohol. It is not 
changed by boiling water, but it is decomposed by boiling baryta- 
water, with formation of chloi*oform, acetic acid, and maleic acid. 
The formation and behaviour of this compound are in accordance 
with the author’s views that trichlorophenomalic acid has tho consli- 


E. S. K. 


Formation of Hydantom. By R Anschutz (Amaim, 254, 
258—261).—Hydantom is formed when sodium dihydroxy tart rate 
(10 grams) is rubbed to a paste with carbamide (5 grams) aiul 25 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid (12 o.t\), and the mixture warmed to 50—60°. 
The or ado substance which separates from the liltcrcd solution can 
1)0 easily obtained in a pure condition by rocrystallisation; it melts 
at 215—216°. F. S. K 


Chlorobenzenes obtained from AnisoH, By L. Hugounknq 
(Bull. Soc. Ohim . [3], 2, 603—605).—Chlorine (1200 grams) is passed 
into anisoil (108 grams) containing iodine (2*5 grams), tho flask, 
being heated from 60° to 230° as chlorination progresses. The pro¬ 
duct, after cooling, washing, and crystallisation from a hot mixturo 
of equal parts of honzono and alcohol, yields hexachlorohenzoue, 
pentachlorobenzene, and 1:2:4: 5-tetrachtorobcnzene. Krom the 
mother liquor, an oil boiling at 247—250° separates, which appears! 
to be a mixture of totrachlorobenzone and trichlorobenzene. The gas 
evolvod in the reaction is carbon oxychloride. T. G. N. 
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Derivatives of Bromothymol. By GL Mazzara (Gazzetta, 18, 
514,— Benzoylbromothymol , 

CcHsBrMePrOBz [Me : OBz : Pr : Br = 1: B : 4 : 6]. 

To prepare this compound, thymol is mixed with an equal amount of 
benzoic chloride, and heated first on the water-bath, and then on the 
oil-bath at 160—180° in a reflux apparatus nnder an additional pres¬ 
sure of atmosphere, until hydrogen chloride ceases to come off. 
The product is cooled in a stream of carbonic anhydride, dissolved in 
carbon bisulphide which has been freshly dehydrated with phos¬ 
phoric anhydride, and bromine added in molecular proportion to the 
thymol originally taken. The whole is then allowed to remain for 
21 hours in order that the carbon bisulphide may evaporate spon¬ 
taneously. 

On recrystallising the residue from alcohol, after washing it with 
water and pressing, the benzoylbromothymol is obtained in white, 
lustrous needles which melt at 65—66°. Prom light petroleum it 
separates in large, colourless crystals which melt at 66—68°. 

Acptylbromothymol , 

OHaBrMePr-OAc [Me : OAc : Pr : Br =* 1: 3 : 4 : 6], 

is prepared from acetic chloride and bromothymol. When freshly 
prepared, it is a transparent, colourless liquid, which acquires a red¬ 
dish tinge on exposure to light. It becomes syrupy at low tempera¬ 
tures, and is decomposed by potash. 

JfethylbroTnothymol, 

CsHJBrMePr-OMe [Me : OMe : Pr: Br 1: 3 s 4 : 6], 

is obtained on heating a mixture of the proper quantities of methyl 
iodide and of a solution of bromothymol in methyl alcohol, heating 
the product with slightly alkaline water, and distilling in a current 
of steam. It is a dense, colourless liquid, with a faint, unpleasant 
odour. 

Dibromocymene is prepared by heating bromothymol (100 parts) 
with phosphoric bromide (46 parts) on a sand-bath until no more 
hydrogen bromide comes off, and distilling the product in a current 
of steam. It is a heavy, colourless oil, boiling at 272°. When heated 
m a sealed tube with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*12 for 36 hours at 180°, it 
is converted into dibromoterephthalic acid, which melts at 316—317° 
to a brown liquid. The ethyl salt of this acid melts at 123—125°. 
These reactions indicate that the product obtained is paradibromo- 
cymene. Consequently the constitntion of bromothymol must be 

[Me : OH : Pr : Br = 1 : 3 : 4 : 6], 

Nitrobromothymol, 

C 6 HBrMePr(IT 03 )-OH [Me : OH : Pr : Br = 1: 3 : 4 : 6] 

(compare Abstr., 1886, 1016), prepared by the action of fuming 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*46) on a solution of bromothymol in glacial 
acetic acid, forms thick, yellow prisms which melt at 106—107°. 
It separates from its solution in hot light petroleum in slender, 
prismatic needles which melt at 107—108°. The mother liquor from 
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the nitrobromotliymol, on farther evaporation, gave a reddisli-hrown 
oil, supposed to be an isomeride, and now nnder investigation. 

S. B. A. A. 

Isomerism of Halogenthymoqumones. By F. Kehrmann 
(H er., 22, 3263—3270; compare Abstr, 1889, 1184).—Mazzara 
(Qazzetta , 19, 337) has stated that the bromothymoquinone obtained 
from bromonitrothymol is identical with the compound obtained 
from bromonitrocarvacrol, and also that dinitrothymol and dinitro- 
carvacrol yield one and the same hydroxy thymoquinone; the author’s 
experiments, however, seem to show that Mazzara’s conclusions are 
erroneous. 

Bromothymoquinone [0 2 : Me : Br : Pr = 1 : 4 : 2 : 3 : 6] is 
formed by oxidising dibromotliymol [OH : Pr : Br 2 : Me = 
1 : 2 : 4 : 6 : 5] with chromic acid, by oxidising bromamidothymol 
[OH : Pr : NH 2 : Me: Br = 1:2 :4 :5: 6] with ferric chloride and 
by oxidising bromothymolparasulphonic acid [OH : Pr: S0 3 H: Me : Br 
= 1 : 2 : 4: 5 : 6] with chromic acid. It can be easily prepared 
in large quantities by dissolving thymol (1 mol.) in glacial acetic 
acid and gradually adding a glacial acetic acid solution of bromine 
(2 mols.) to the well-cooled solution. Water is added, the pre¬ 
cipitated oil separated, dissolved m a little glacial acetic acid, and 
treated with a glacial acetic acid solution of chromic acid in the 
cold until no further development of heat occurs. The product is 
then precipitated with water, distilled with steam, and crystal¬ 
lised from cold ether. It forms long, hexagonal, orange prisms 
melting at 4 7 —48°. This compound is identical with the bromo- 
quinone obtained by Mazzara and Discalzo (Abstr., 1886, 1019) by 
oxidising orthobromoparamidothymol with nitrous acid and also with 
the ^-bromothymoquinone prepared by Schniter (Abstr., 1887, 720) 
by treating thymoqumone with hydrobromic acid and oxidising the 
product with ferric chloride. The oxime, Ci 0 H 12 BrNO.> [NOR : Me 
= 1:2], crystallises in long, lemon-yellow needles, melts at 148—152°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, benzene, and 
ether, but only sparingly in hot, and insoluble in cold water. When 
warmed for a short time with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 42 it is converted 
into dinitrothymol melting at 64—55°. The sodi urn-derivative crystal¬ 
lises in small, violet-brown needles, and is readily soluble in water, 
but only sparingly in concentrated alkalis. The pota *derivative 
crystallises in greenish-brown needles, the ammonium-derivative in 
small, j*eddish-brown prisms. The acetyl-derivative, CWIuBrNOj, 
separates from dilute alcohol in yellow crystals, melts at 83°, and is 
readily soluble in all organic solvents. When the oxime is treated 
with stannous chloride and alcoholic solution of hydrogen chloride, it 
is converted into a bromamidothymol identical with the compound 
prepared by Mazzara and Discalzo (loc. dt ) by reducing orthobromo- 
paranitrothymol, and also with the substance obtained by Amdresen 
(Abstr., 1881, 590) by treating thymoquinonechlorimide with hydro¬ 
bromic acid. 

Bromothymoqmnone [0*: Me : Pr : Br = 1: 4 : 2 : 5 : 6] can be 
obtained by oxidising bromocarvacrolparasulphonic acid 

[OH : Me : SO*H : Pr : Br = 1: 2 : 4 : 6 : 6] 
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or bromamidocarvacrol [OH : Me : HH S : Pr : Br = 1 : 2 :4 : 5 : 6] 
with, chromic acid. It crystallises from alcohol in largo, orange 
plates, melts at 54—55°, sublimes readily, and is volatile with steam. 
It is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. 
The oxime [Me : 2STOH = 2:4], prepared by boiling an alcoholic 
solution of the quinone for four to five days with a large excess of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride, crystallises from alcohol in large, 
lemon-yellow rhombohedra, melts at 148° with decomposition, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, &c. It is most probably identical 
with the bromonitrosocarvacrol prepared by Mazzara (loc. tit.) by 
brominating nitrosocarvacrol. I 1 . S. K. 

Action of Aniline on Citraconic Acid and on Itaconic Acid. 
Bv it. Anschutz, P. Reuter and 0. Schareenberg (Annalen, 254, 
129—152; compare Abstr., 1888, 594).—Aniline citraconate separates 
as a jelly when citraconic acid is treated with aniline in dry ethereal 
solntion. It separates from boiling water in crystals and melts at 90°, 
being converted into mesaconanilic acid (m. p. 153°). 

When finely-divided citraconanil (compare Gottlieb, Annate'll, 77, 

77) is dissolved in warm baryta, it is converted into mesaconanilic 
acid. 

Mesaconanilic acid dissolves unchanged in cold alkaline carbonates, 
but when heated above its melting point, or when its aqueous solution 
is boiled, it is converted into citraconanil. Mesaconanilic acid is the 
principal product of the action of aniline (1 mol.) on citraconic acid 
(1 mol.) in cold aqueous solution, but small quantities of citraconanil 
are also formed. 

Mesaconanilic acid is most conveniently prepared by treating 
citraconic anhydride with aniline in well-cooled ethereal or chloro¬ 
form solution; it is decomposed by boiling hydrochloric acid and by 
boiling alkalis, yielding mesaeonic add. 

The above experiment® show that the anilic acid obtained from 
citraconanil by boiling it with baryta is identical with that prepai'ed 
from citraconic anhydride and aniline, and also with that obtained 
from aniline citraconate. 

Gottlieb’s and Michael and Palmer’s (Abstr., 1888, 461) citra- 
conanilic acid (m. p. 175 c ) is named by the authors mesaconanilic 
acid because it yields mesacouic acid when treated with potash under 
couditions which do uob change dtraconic add into mesacouic acid. 

Itaconanilic acid, CuHnNO,, can be obtained in a pure condition by 
treating itaconic acid with aniline in well-cooled ethereal solution. 
Jt melts at 151 "5°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and hot water; it 
dissolves unchanged in cold sodium carbonate, bnt when boiled with 
potash, water, or hydrochloric acid, it is converted into itaconic 
acid. 

The compound prepared by Gottlieb and also by Michael and 
Palmer (loc. tit),. and termed by them itaconanilic acid, does not 
behave like an anilic acid, and is, therefore, named pseudoitaconamlic 
acid by the authors. It can he obtained in the following manner:— 
Ethyl itabromopyrotartrafce is heated at 100° with aniline (2 mols.) 
for four to five hours, the alcoholic solution separated from the 
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crystals of aniline hydrobromide, and washed with water; the 
residual brown oil is dissolved in ether, the solution dried, and the 
ether evaporated at a low temperature. The crude product (ethyl 
itanilidopyrotartrate) is boiled with alcoholic potash and the solution 
acidified; on evaporating, crystals of pseudoitaconanilic acid (m. p. 
190 c ) separate from the solution. This synthesis of pseudoitaconanilic 
acid seems to show that it is an anilidoparaconic acid, 


NPh-CHa 

00-CH* 


>CH>OOOH, 


as does also its behaviour with phosphoric chloride. 

NPh-0H 2 

Pseudoitaconanilic chloride , qq_qjj >CB>COCl, is obtained when 

the acid is suspended in chloroform and treated with phosphoric 
chloride at 50°; it is a yellow, crystalline substance, and is very 
readily reconverted into the acid by water. 

" NPh-GH 

Pseudoitaconanilic acid anilide, ^ ^^‘>CH*CONPh, is easily ob¬ 
tained by treating the preceding compound with aniline in chloroform 
solution; it is identical with Gottlieb’s itaconic acid anilide, and, 
when heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is reconverted 
into pseudoitaconanilic acid. 

Pseudoitaconanilic acid is decomposed by boiling baryta-water, yield¬ 
ing the barium salt of /S-anilidopyroturtrate, but it is not acted on by 
potash at 100° or by boiling hydrochloric acid; when barium £-anil- 
idopyrotartrate is treated with hydrochloric acid, it yields pseudo¬ 
itaconanilic acid. 

Pseudoitaconparatolilic acid , T^ ^^. 2 >CH*COOH, pre¬ 

pared by heating itaconic acid with paratoluidine in aqueous solution, 
crystallises from boiling water in slender, colourless noodles, and 
melts at 184—185°. It is readily soluble in hot alcohol and chloro- 
foun, but only sparingly in cold alcohol, and insoluble in ether. 

NRPh-hr-0H 2 , 


Pseadoi tacvnphmylhy dr asdic acid , 


GOCH 3 


>CH-COOH, 


prepared in like manner, crystallises from hot water or alcohol in 
small, yellow prisms, melts at 193—194°, and is only sparingly soluble 
in ether and chloroform, 

0 H — OH! 

Pseudoitacon-a-naphthilic acid , 10 7 ) >CH*COOH, sepa- 

t/OCELj 

rates from hot water as a colourless, crystalline powder, melts at 
205—200°, and is only very sparingly soluble in ether and chloro tom. 


Dihydroxydiphenylanaine and a Brownish-red Colouring 
Hatter, By Sbybwltz (Oowpt. rend 109, 946—949).— Vihydroxy - 
diphenylamine, NH(C fl HrOH) s , obtained by heating resorcinol in 
sealed tubos at 190—200° for 10 hours with four times its weight of 
ammoniacal calcium chloride, mny be purified by repeated solution in 
alcohol and precipitation by water, and is finally crystallised from hot 
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aqueous alcohol. It forms brownish-yellow, indistinct, microscopic 
crystals, only slightly soluble in cold or hot water, insoluble in 
benzene or ether, but very soluble in alcohol, yielding a solution 
with a fluorescence similar to that of fluorescein. It is somewhat 
soluble in hydro chl oric acid, but yields no crystallisable hydrochloride, 
is soluble with a green colour in concentrated sulphuric add, and is 
coloured violet by nitric acid. It dissolves readily in alkalis, and 
with barium hydroxide forms an unstable compound which crystallises 
from alcohol in very distinct yellow plates. With sodium nitrite in 
add solution, it yields a violet-red nitroso-derivative, and it forms 
colouring matters with diazo-derivatives. If distilled with zinc- 
powder, it yields diphenyiamine. 

If resorcinol and ammoniacal calcinm chloride in the same propor¬ 
tions are heated at 300° for about eight hours, a brownish-red colouring 
matter is formed, and is left undissolved when the product is treated 
with water. This colouring matter contains nitrogen, and has many 
of the properties of the amines. It dissolves in hydrochloric acid, and 
is precipitated by ammonia; it melts at 7l)—72°, is insoluble in water 
and alkalis, but dissolves readily in alcohol; it yields a diazo-deriva- 
tive which forms colouring matters with phenols. 

It gives fine brown colours on cotton mordanted with tannin and 
tartar emetic, or on linen mordanted wish potassium dichromate. 

C. H. B. 

Benzoyl-derivatives. By 0. Hinsberg and L. v. Udranszky 
(Annalen, 254, 252—258).—Monohydroxy- and amido-compounds 
can be easily converted into the corresponding benzoyl-derivative by 
Baumann’s method (Abstr, 1887, 228); methylaniline yields a 
benzoyl-derivative less easily. The benzoyl-derivative of metanitr- 
aniline can be easily obtained, but not so those of ortho- and para- 
nitraniliue. Orthonitrophenol does not yield a benzoyl-derivative 
when it is treated by Baumann’s method, but the para-compound 
does so fairly readily. The dihydroxybenzenes are easily converted 
into the dibenzoyl-derivatives. 

Dibwizoylorthophenylenediamine, CxJhvXiO*, crystallises in plates 
and melts above 280°. The corresponding para-compound crybtallises 
iu colourless plates, melts above 300°, and is only sparingly soluble in 
glacial acetic acid, alcohol, and ether, and almost insoluble in water; 
it yields a witro-derivative, N0 2 *C b H- } (N"HBz) 2l which crystallises 
in small, yellow needles, melts at 251 °, and is converted into nitro- 
paraphenylenediamme (m. p. 137°) by sulphuric acid. 

Dibeuzoylorthotoluylenediamine melts at 263—264°, and not at 
260—261° as stated by Hubner {Annalen, 208, 314) ; when boiled for 
a short time with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is converted into 
benzoyltoluylenediamine, hut when boiled with concentrated sulphuric 
acid for some hours, it is converted into toluylenediamine. 

I)ihenzoyl-oL-p-7iapMtylenediamii^ 0 1P H 6 (NH-C0Ph) 2 , crystallises 
in reddish plates, melts at 291°, and is only sparingly soluble in 
alcohol and glacial acetic acid, and almost insoluble in water. 

Tribenzoyltriamidobenzetie [1:3:4] crystallises from glacial acetic 
acid in small, colourless needles, melts at 260°, and is sparingly 
bolnble in the ordinary solvents. 
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Dibenzoylorthamidophenol and the corresponding para-compound 
can be easily obtained by Baumann’s method. 

Tetrabenzoyltriamidophenol [OBz : (NHBz) 8 = 1 : 2 : 4 : 6] crys¬ 
tallises from hot glacial acetic acid in slender, colourless needles, 
melts at 256°, and is almost insoluble in alcohol and water. It is not 
acted on by strong mineral acids or by a mixture of potassium dichro¬ 
mate and sulphuric acid, but when heated with strong nitric add, it 
yields a yellowish compound—probably a nitro-derivative. 

F. S, K. 

Formation of Amidines. By A. Kuhlweix (Chem. Gentr 1889, 
ii, 917).—When carbotriphenyltriamine is heated with carbon bisul¬ 
phide at 150°, a yellow substance is formed which cannot be 
obtained in crystals; it is probably amidobenzothioanilide. Cyanogen 
forms a readily decomposable substance with carbotriphenyltriamine. 

Amidotoluylenediorthotolylamidine , CnHsiN* melting at 155°, and 
the isomeric para-compound, melting at 149*1)—150°, are prepared 
from the respective toluidines by warming with carbon tetrachloride. 
The hydrochloride and nitrate of the former are sparingly soluble; 
the hydrochloride, nitrate, acetate, sulphate, and oxalate of the latter 
are readily soluble. 

a- and p-naphthylamines also react with carbon tetrachloride; di- 
phenylamine does not appear to do so. J. W. L. 

Action of Aromatic Amines on Bromopropiolic Acid and 
on Substituted Acrylic Acids. By C. F. Mabery and A. H. 
Krause (Ber., 22, 3305—3310).—Ethenyldiphenylamidine, OuHuNi 
(m..p. 131—132°), is formed, together with a compound melting at 
220°, when bromopropiolic acid is treated with aniline in alcoholic 
solution. The hydrochloride crystallises in needles and melts at 
214—215°, the platinochloride in small, yellow prisms. When the 
base is heated with water at 150° for two hours, it is completely con¬ 
verted into a crystalline compound which melts at 111—112°, and is 
soluble in water (compare Hofmann. Ber., 2, 649); at higher tem¬ 
peratures, acetic acid and a compound which is insoluble in acids and in 
water are formed. The compound melting at 220°, referred to above, 
is insoluble in hydrochloric acid and almost insoluble in water; it has 
the composition C w HuN 2 0 2 . 

Ethenylditolylamidine, CuHnN*, and a compound melting at 
241—242° are obtained when paratoluidine is treated with bromo¬ 
propiolic acid; the hydrochloride, Ci S H l8 172,H01, melts at 198—200°. 
When the base is heated with water at 150°, it is completely converted 
into a colourless, crystalline compound molting at 145—146°; at 
higher temperatures it behaves like the corresponding phenyl-com¬ 
pound. The substance melting at 241—242° (see above) has the 
composition O ie H 1 7 N 3 Oa(?), and is insoluble in water and acids. 

The compound C 1 7H 19 N’ 2 0 2 , prepared by treating bromopropiolic acid 
with orthotoluidine, crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, 
melts at 184—185°, and is insoluble in water and acids, and only 
sparingly soluble in alcohol. 

Metatoluidine combines with bromopropiolic acid with evolution 
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of carbonic anhydride, yielding a compound which crystallises in 
yellow needles. 

aphthylamine (2 mols.) combines with bromopropiolic acid 
(1 mol.) with evolution of hydrogen bromide, yielding a yellow, 
crystalline compound. 

A compound of the composition Oi 5 H M N 3 Br separates in yellow 
crystals when ^3-dibromacrylic acid is treated with aniline in the cold. 
It crystallises from alcohol in yellow needles, melts at 145°, and is 
insoluble in water, and only sparingly soluble in acids. 

The condensation-product obtained from paratoluidine in like 
manner crystallises in yellow needles, melts at 165—166°, and has the 
composition C l 7 Hi 8 NJBr; it is almost insoluble in water and acids, 
but soluble in soda. A compound of the composition CnHnNJBrO, 
which melts at 164° and is insoluble in soda, is also formed in this 
reaction. 

Orthotoluidine condones with a/3-dibromacrylic acid in alcoholic 
solution, yielding a base of the composition C 17 H 18 N 2 Br; this crystallises 
from alcohol in pale-yellow needles melting at 115°. The hydrobrovnide, 
Oi 7 Hi 8 H 2 Br,HBr, crystallises in yellow needles and melts-at 208—209°. 

jS^-Dibromacrylic acid also gives condensation-products with aro¬ 
matic amines. Y. S. K. 

Action of Potassium Phthalimide on Halogen-compounds 
containing Oxygen. By C. Schmidt (Ber., 22, 3249—3257; com¬ 
pare Goedeckeraeyer, Abstr., 1888, 1294). — Metanitrophenacylphthal- 
imide , NOyOeHi'OO'CH^-NICbHiOi, is obtained when metanitrophen- 
acyl bromide (1 mol.) is mixed with potassium phthalimide (1 mol.), 
and the mixture heated at about 100° for an hour. It separates from 
hot glacial acetic acid in small, pointed crystals, melts at 204°, and is 
only sparingly soluble in alcohol and cold, glacial acetic acid. It is 
not decomposed by hydrochloric acid or by boiling potash. 

PktJialimidopropiophenonp , COPhAH 4 *^CJE[ 4 Os> can be obtained 
by heating a mixture of bromopropiophenone and potassium phthal- 
lmide at 160—170° for a short time. It crystallises from alcohol in 
large prisms, melts at 85 3 , and is readily soluble in hot ether, but 
insoluble in water. The corresponding acid , C 17 H 15 NO 4 , prepared by 
treat ng the imido-compound with alcoholic or aqueous potash, crys¬ 
tallises in slender needles melting at 140°. It dissolves in warm alcohol, 
being thereby partially reconverted into the imide; the same change 
takes place when the acid is heated at 100 ° for two days, but resinous 
products are also formed. The silver salt, C n H 14 N0 4 Ag, which crystal¬ 
lises with 1 mol. HA is soluble in water and alcohol, and is readily 
decomposed when heated, yielding a sublimate of phthalimide. In 
aqueous solutions of the ammonium salt, lead salts produce a colour- 
lep, ferric salts a brown, and copper sulphate a light-blue precipitate 
which is sparingly soluble in cold water. 

Amidopropiophmone hydrochloride, COPh-CA-N'H^HOl, is formed, 
together with resinous products, when propiophenonephthaJamic acid 
is boiled for an hour with concentrated hydrochloric acid. The cold 
solution is filtered to separate the phthalic acid, evaporated to dryness, 
the residue taken up with alcohol, and the salt obtained in a cryrtallme 
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condition by mixing the filtered solution with ether. The plaiino- 
chloride , (CqHnNO^EUPtCle, forms orange-red crystals. The pio ate, 
CqHnN 0 ,C 6 H,N 3 0 7 , crystallises in yellow needles, turns brown at 140°, 
melts and turns black at 160°, and decomposes completely at 170°. 
When the base is set free by treating one of the salts with potash, it 
seems to decompose very quickly yielding resinous products; it gives 
the carbylamine reaction. On the addition of ammonia to a solution 
of the hydrochloride there is produced after some time a yellow pre¬ 
cipitate, which dissolves in hydrochloric acid yielding a red solution. 
When the aramoniacai solution is extracted with ether, two compounds 
are obtained ; the one is a colourless, crystalline substance melting at 
124°, the other a volatile liquid with an aromatic odour recalling that 
of benzaldehyde. 

When an alcoholic ammoniacal solution of bromopropiophenone, 
prepared from propionic chloride, benzene, and aluminium chloride 
by Claus and Wollner’s method (Abstr., 18§5, 1136), is kept for a 
long time and then allowed to evapotate, a colourless, crystalline sub¬ 
stance melting at 124° separates from the solution. This compound 
is most probably identical with the crystalline product obtained by 
decomposing amidopropiophenone hydrochloride with ammonia, and 
is ptobably dimethyldiphenylaJdine. It is a feeble base, and dissolves 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid, but is reprecipitated on adding 
water; in a warm solution of the hydrochloride, platinic chloride 
produces an orange precipitate which seems to have the composition 
C 4 N‘ 2 Ph 2 Me 2 ,H 1 iPt 0 l 6 ? and is decomposed by water. 

Biphenylaldine platinochloride, CiNa^Pha^PtClg, prepared by 
adding a solution of platinic chloride in fuming hydrochloric acid to 
a warm solution of isoindole (diphenylpyrazine) in fuming hydro¬ 
chloric acid, crystallises in small, bronze-coloured plates, and does 
not melt below 300°; it is quickly and completely decomposed by 
water, alcohol, and dilute hydrochloric acid, with separation of the 
base. 

ThenaxyethyIphthalitnide, OPh'CoH/N’.CsHiCb, is formed when 
potus&iuin phthalimide is heated at 190—200° for two hours with 
bromcthyl phenyl ether (/tf-broraophcncto’il). It crystallises in plates, 
melts at 129—130°, and is soluble in boiling alcohol, benzene, and 
carbon bisulphide. Thvmxyethylphthalamic acid , CjsH^NOi, prepared 
by warming the imido with potash, is a crystalline compound melting 
at 125°; it is reconverted into the imido when heated at 140°, when 
boiled with alcohol, or when hydrogen chloride is passed into its 
alcoholic solution. 

Thenoxyethylcmine hydrochloride, OPh^Ha-NHajHCl, is obtained 
by heating the preceding compound with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and separating the phthalic acid and the regenerated imide by 
filtration. It crystallises from aloohol in long, fiat needles, and melts 
at 215°. The platinochloride , (C H HuNO)a,HJPtOl6, crystallises in small, 
golden needles. The picrate , 0 8 H u lSrO,CsHsN*0?, forms small, light- 
yellow, granular crystals. The free base separates as a colourless oil 
when the hydrochloride is decomposed with potash; it is soluble in 
ether, and absorbs carbonic anhydride with great readiness forming a 
crystalline carbonate. 
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Picryl chloride and potassium phthalimide react very readily 
'when warmed together at about 70°, yielding picrylpbthalimide , 
C«ii 2 (N0 2 )3N:C 8 H 4 0 3 . This compound separates from glacial acetic 
acid in large, yellow crystals, melts at 259°, and dissolves in boiling 
soda with a brownish-red coloration; it is decomposed by concentrated 
hydrochloric acid at 180° yielding phthalic acid and picramide (m. p. 

188°). I 1 . 8. K. 

Substitatioii of the Amlido-gronp for a Halogen-atom in 
the Benzene-nucleus. By M. Schopff (Ber., 22, 3281—3289; 
compare Abstr., 1889, 772).— Metanitroparanilidobenzoic acid (meta- 
niirodiphenylamineparacarboxylic acid ) [COOH : NO® : NHPh^ = 
1 :3:4] is formed when parabromometanitrobenzoic acid is boiled 
with excess of aniline; the yield is almost quantitative. It crystallises 
from alcohol in garnet-red needles, melts at 254°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, acetone, chloroform, and amyl alcohol, but only 
moderately easily in benzene, and insoluble in light petroleum. The 
sodium salt, CtfHsNOiNa, crystallises from alcohol in small, red, 
anhydrous plates and from dilute alcohol in orange needles containing 
1 mol. H 2 0, which is expelled at 100°. The barium salt, (Ci 3 H 9 N0 4 ) 2 Ba 
4* 3H 2 0, crystallises in small, orange needles. The other metallic 
salts are yellow or orange, and are only sparingly soluble. The ethyl 
salt, CisHttNaOi, separates from alcohol in hexagonal crystals, melts at 
123°, and is readily soluble in acetone, chloroform, and benzene, but 
only sparingly in ether, and almost insoluble in light petroleum. 

Metamidoparanilidobenzoic acid [COOH : NH 2 : NHPh = 1:3:4], 
prepared by reducing the nitro-acid with an alcoholic solution of 
ammonium sulphide at 120°, crystallises from water in small, colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 153°, and turns reddish on exposure to the air. 
It is readily soluble in alcohol, acetone, and chloroform, but only 
moderately easily in benzene, and is insoluble in light petroleum ; it 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a reddish coloration, 
which becomes dark red on adding a trace of nitric acid. The 
hydrochloride , Ci 3 H 12 N 20 2 ,HC 1 , crystallises in needles, and is decom¬ 
posed by water. The ethyl salt. C, 5 H 16 N 2 O s , prepared by reducing the 
ethyl salt of the nitro-acid with alcoholic ammonium sulphide, crys¬ 
tallises from dilute alcohol iu colourless plates, and melts at 76—77°. 
When the acid is distilled, it is converted into orthamidodiphenylamme 
(phenylorthophenylenediamine) identical with the compound obtained 
by reducing orthonitrodipbenylamine (be, cit.) with ammonium sul¬ 
phide in alcoholic solution. 

■wpL 

Phenylazimidobenzoic add , _>C 6 H 3 *OOOH, is obtained when 

metamidoparanilidobenzoic acid is treated with sodium nitrite in 
dilute hydrochloric acid solution or, better, with amyl nitrite and 
hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solution. It crystallises from alcohol 
in rose-coloured needles melting at 272°. 

Metanitroparatoluilidobenzoic acid [COOH : N0 2 : NH‘CJT 4 Me = 
1:3:4], prepared by heating bromoniirobenzoic acid with para- 
toluidine, is a crystalline compound melting at 257°; it resembles the 
corresponding anilido-derivative in its behaviour. 
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Metanitroparahudroxyavilidobenzoic acid [COOH:NO s : HrH*C 6 H 4 'OH 
= 1:3:4], prepared by beating amidophenol with an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of bromonitrobenzoic acid at 120° for seven hours, crystallises in 
small brown needles, melts at 260—261°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol and acetone, but only sparingly in benzene, chloroform, light 
petroleum, and hot water. F. S. K. 

Synthesis of Hydratropic Acid. By V. Oltveri (Gazzetta, 18, 
572—575).—Pure benzyl cyanide (18 grams) is gradually added to a 
solution of sodium (3*5 grams) in anhydrous methyl alcohol (60 c.c.), 
methyl iodide (40 grams) is then added, and the mixture heated on 
the water-bath in a reflux apparatus until a test portion diluted with 
water no longer reddens blue litmus; the alcohol and excess of methyl 
iodide are then distilled off, and the oily residue washed, dried, and 
distilled. The distillate, which consists of a mixture of the nitriles of 
hydratropic and phenylacetic acids, is saponified, decomposed with 
dilute sulphuric acid, dried, and distilled. A mixture of hydratropic 
acid and phenylacotic acid passes over at 260—263°, and from this 
the former may be isolated by strongly cooling, filtering off the crystal¬ 
line deposit which separates, and redistilling the liquid filtrate in a 
current of steam; the hydratropic acid, CHMePh*COOH, which 
passes over is a colourless oil boiling between 260° and 261°. 

The author considers that Trinius’ synthesis of phloretic acid from 
paramidohydratropic acid by the diazo-reaction (Abstr., 1885, 529) is 
open to objection on account of the energetic reagents employed, and 
proposes to synthesise phloretic acid from parahydroxyphenylaceto- 
nitril. S. B. A. A. 

Orthocresolglycollic Acid. By A. Ogltaloro and G. Oannone 
(Gazzetta, 18, 511).—The acid was prepared by the action of mono- 
chloracotic acid on orthocresol, following the directions given by 
Giacosa for the preparation of phenolglycollie acid. It is somewhat 
soluble in hot water, less so in cold, crystallising from the hot aqueous 
solution in nacreous lamincs which melt at 151—152°. 

The sodimi suit (unlike the paracresolglycollate) is very soluble in 
water. The barium salt, Ba^HoO^ 4- 4H a O, is deposited in groups 
of white lamiiue on treating the acid with baryta-water and concen¬ 
trating the solution; it melts in its water of crystallisation at 120°. 
The lead salt , Pb(ColToOa)a + H 4 0, is prepared by doublo decom¬ 
position from the barium salt. It is only sparingly soluble in boiling 
water, and crystallises in small, white prisms. It is easily decom¬ 
posed. S. B. A. A. 

Derivatives of Benzallevalinic Acid. By H. Erdmann (Annalen, 
254, 182—222).—Benzallevulinic acid ( 7 -phenyl-^-acetylisocrotonic 
acid), OHPhlOAc'OHa’COOH (compare Abstr., 1886, 241), melts at 
125°. The alkaline salts are very readily soluble in alcohol and water. 
The calcium salt, (CuHuOa^Ca + 3£H 2 0, and the barium salt 
(with 5H a O) crystallise in needles, and are very readily solublo in 
water. The silver salt separates unchanged from boiling water. 
Several other metallic salts were prepared. The methyl salt, G 13 H U 03 , 
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prepared by warming the acid with methyl alcohol and a little con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, is a colonrless oil boiling at 200—230° 
(38 mm.) ; it combines readily with bromine in chloroform solution 
yielding an oily product. 

Browobenzyllevulinir arid, CH 2 Ph*CBrAc*CH 2 *COOff, was obtained, 
hot only in an impure condition, by warming finely divided benzal- 
levnlinic acid with fuming bydrobromic acid. It melts at 12o—130°, 
and dissolves freely in cold sodium carbonate, but the solution 
gradnally undergoes decomposition. 

When beuzallevulinic acid is heated at 120° with acetic anhydride 
and sodium acetate, it yields a yellow, amorphous compound; with 
acetic chloride in the cold, it gives resinous products, and when treated 
with fuming nitric acid it seems to yield a mixture of an ortho- and 
a paranitro-compound. 

Aceto-<*-naphthol (Abstr., 1888, 488) crystallises from dilute acetic 
acid in long, yellowish-brown needles, melts at 168°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, bat only sparingly in most 
of the other ordinary solvents, and very sparingly in water. The 
sodium-derivative crystallises m yellow plates; its aqueous solution 
gives the «-naphthol reaction with paradiazouaphthalenesulphonic 
acid, an intense blue coloration with quinone chlorimides, and with 
silver nitrate a colourless precipitate, which rapidly darkens on 
warming. The acefyZ-derivative, ChH 12 0 3 , crystallises in colonrless 
needles, melts at 108—109°, and is insoluble in cold alkalis. The 
oxime, C 13 H n 0 2 N, prepared by boiling the ketone with hydroxylamine 
m alkaline solution, crystallises in colourless, microscopic prisms, 
melts at 173—174°, and is soluble in alcohol and toluene. 

Benzyllevulinic acid , CH 2 Ph*CHAc‘CH 2 *COOH, is obtained when 
benzallevulinic acid is suspended in hot water and treated with excess 
of S per cent, sodium amalgam, the solution being kept acid in order 
to avoid the formation of benzylvalerolactone (see below). The yield 
is 95 per cent, of the theoretical quantity. It crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in long, compact needles, melts at 98—99°, and boils at 
230—235° (40 mm.) with slight decomposition. It dissolves in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid yielding a yellow solution, which turns green, 
and then greenish-blue if kept for two or tbree days. The calcium 
salt (CiiH 13 O d )iCa 4* 3H a O, crystallises in needles which effloresco 
on exposure to the air. The silver salt crystallises unchanged from 
hot water, but it gradually darkens on exposure to light. The oxime, 
CiJEwOiN, is a mobile oil xmdily soluble in alkalis and in mineral 
acids,’but only sparingly in water. 

Benzylangelicalactone, CisHi 2 0 2 , prepared by heating benzyllevulinic 
acid at its boiling point for 10—20 minutes, is a yellowish oil 
sparingly soluble in boiling water. It is only very slowly decomposed 
by boiling water, but it is reconverted into benzyllevulinic acid by 
boiling baryta-water. It combines with bromine in carbon bisulphide 
solution, yielding an oily additive compound. 

Benzyloalerolacton c, C 12 H 14 0 2 , is obtained when benzal- or benzyl- 
levulinic acid is reduced with sodium amalgam in akaline solution. 
It separates from carbon bisulphide in well-defined crystals, melts at 
86°, and is very readily soluble in toluene, but only spaiingly in hot 
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water; it is not changed by cold alkaline carbonates, but is converted 
into benzylhydroxyvaleric acid when heated with alkalis. 

fi-Benzyl-'i-hydrO'i'yval&ric acid, OH'CHMe<JH(C 7 H7)-CH 2 *COOH, 
crystallises from water with 1 mol. H 2 0 in small prisms, which melt at 
55—56°, and lose their water over sulphuric acid; the anhydrous 
compound melts at 75—76°. It is moderately easily soluble in waW, 
and when boiled with dilute mineral acids is reconverted into the 
lactone. The barium salt crystallises in colourless plates or prisms, 
and is sparingly soluble in water. The calcium salt, 

(CJwHwO^aCa + 6H 2 0, 

separates from cold water in microscopic prisms. 

Phenifla?igelicnlactone , CuHi 0 O 2 , prepared by distilling a-phenvl- 
levulinic acid (Weltner, Abstr., 1884, 747) under reduced pressure 
(88 mm.), crystallises from a mixture of carbon bisulphide and light 
petroleum in colourless plates melting at 53°. It is very readily 
soluble in carbon bisulphide, but only sparingly in light petroleum. 
It is not decomposed by boiling water, but it is readily converted into 
the acid by boiling lime-water. When treated with bromine in chloro¬ 
form solution, it yields an oily additive-compound. S. K. 

Action of Ethyl Sodiomalonate on Tribromodinitrobenzene. 
By C. L. Jackson and W. S. Robinson ( Am&r . Chem. J ., 11, 541—557). 
—A continuation of the research described in a previous paper 
(Abstr., 1889, 781). The formation of ethyl bromodinitrophenyl- 
malonate by the action of ethyl sodiomalonate on tribromodinitro¬ 
benzene is shown to take place according to the following equa¬ 
tions :— 

(1,) C fl HBr 3 (^0 2 ) 2 4- CHNaCCOOEt); = NaBr + 

C 6 HBr i (N0 2 ) 3 -OH(COOEt) 3 . 

(2.) C 6 HBr 3 (KO a )/CH(COOEt) 2 4- CHNa(COOJEt) a 

= a b HBr 2 (N0 2 ) 2 -CN'a(C00Et) 2 + CH 3 (COOEt) 2 . 

(3.) = 0 6 H 2 Br(NO a ) 2 -Cm(OOOEt) 3 + CHBr(COOEth. 

(4) CHNa(COOEt) 2 + H 2 0 = JSTaOH + CJFI 2 (COOEt) 2 . 

(S.) 0UBr(C001fit) s + NaOH = NaBr + t)H(OH)(OOORi) a . 

Of these reaciions 1, 2, and 8 take place before, 4 and 5 after the 
addition of water used in working up the product. 

Eblvyl bromodiuitropheuylmalonate , CoH 2 Br(N0 2 ) 2 *CH(COOEt) 2 
[=3:4: 6 : 1], was prepared by making a strong solution of 
20 grams of tribromodinitrobenzene, CgHBr^NOaJs [= 1 :3:5 :4:6], 
in benzene, and treating it with ethyl sodiomalonate, made by adding 
to 10 grams of ethyl malonate the sodium ethoxide obtained from 
2’3 grams of sodium and 100 to 125 c.c. of alcohol. The mixture was 
allowed to remain all night at the ordinary temperature, and was then 
treated with water, and the aqueous solution separated by means of a 
separating funnel from the benzene solution, which contained 
unaltered tribromodinitrobenzene, together with an oily product of 
the reaction. The ethyl bromodinitrophenylmalonate was thrown 
down from the aqueous solution as a yellowish precipitate by adding 

von- lviii. 2 c 
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dilute sulphuric acid; when recrystallised from hot alcohol, it melted 
at 76°. The yield was only half the theoretical, much remaining dis¬ 
solved in the oily product of the reaction. It was shown that two- 
thirds of the bromine contained in the original tribromodinitroben - 
zene is removed as sodium bromide, and also that the oily product of 
the reaction gives tartronic acid when heated with strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid in a sealed tube at 130°; hence the reaction is represented 
by the equations given above. 

'Meta brumodinitrophenylacetic acid , C 6 H 2 Br (17 0 2 )/CH 2 * C 0 OH 
[*= 3 : 4 : 6 : 1], was prepared by boiling 2 grams of ethyl bromo- 
dinitrophenylmalonate with 100 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (of sp. 
gr. 1*44) in a reflux apparatus until it all dissolved. The solution, on 
cooling, deposited the acid in long, pale-yellow needles, which may be 
recrystallised fiom water containing a few drops of sulphuric acid, 
but are decomposed by pure water and by alcohol. The yield is 
quantitative. 

Metabromodinitrophenylacetic acid melts at 177°, and dissolves in 
acetone, glacial acetic acid, and ether, but not to any extent in the 
other common solvents. When boiled with alcohol or water, it is 
decomposed, losing carbonic anhydride, and forming a bromodinitro- 
toluene which has been shown to have the constitution 

[CH S : Br: (jST0 3 ) 2 =1:3:4: 6J. 

From this follow the formulae which have been assigned to the com¬ 
pounds mentioned above. The acid dissolves in ammonia, giving a 
solution which is colourless if the acid is in excess, green if the 
ammonia is in slight excess, brown if it is in large excess. The 
colourless solution gives precipitates with salts of many of the heavy 
metals. The precipitate with silver nitrate is at first flocculent, but 
becomes crystalline after a time; it has the formula 

C a H 2 Bi<N0 2 )/CH/C00Ag + H 2 0. 

With aqueous soda, the acid gives a green coloration, changing to 
brown as excess of soda is added. With acids, the green solntiou 
gives a colourless precipitate, which becomes purple when moistened, 
with alcohol. The brown solution on treatment with acids yields a 
viscous red substance, probably of the nature of a phenol. Tn both 
these reactions bromine is removed. 0. F. B. 

Action of Aniline on Ethyl Oxalacetate and Ethyl Methyl- 
oxalacetate. By W. Wislicekus and K. Smo (Ber., 22, 3348 — 
3352).—When aniline and ethyl oxalacetate are mixed in the cold, 
water separates, and ethyl aniloxalacetate, 

COOEt-C(]SrHPh):CH*COOEt, 

is formed. This is a yellowish oil, which under a pressure of 30 mm. 
of mercury begins to distil at 200°, but at the same time undeigoes 
considerable decomposition. It is insoluble in water and dilute acids 
or alkalis, easily soluble in alcohol and ether. Alkalis and acids cause 
a separation of aniline. When heated, water and alcohol sepai ate, 
and two substances, CuHuNQ, melting at 107—108°, and OJS.JSO* 
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melting at 212—213°, are formed, but liave not been further investi¬ 
gated. When the action of aniline on ethyl oxalacetate is carried on 
at a high temperature (about 130—150° is found to be the best), 
2 mols. of aniline enter into the reaction, plienylamidomaleic acid 
phenylimide (Michael, Abstr., 1886, 698) being formed. 

Aniline acts less readily on ethyl methyloxalacetate, but, on warm¬ 
ing, ethyl amlomethyioxal acetate is formed. When, however, the ethyl 
salt is heated with aniline (2 mols.) at about 180°, methylaiulidomaleic 

00—NPh 

acid phmylimide , NPklC<^ ^^ ^ , is formed. It is 


soluble in boiling glacial acetic acid and alcohol, insoluble in water 
and ether. It crystallises in glistening, golden-yellow scales, and melts 
at 156—160° to a reddish-yellow liquid. L. T. T. 


Snlphone-derivatives. By B,. Otto (/. pr. Chem. [2], 40, 505— 
564). 

1. Action of alkaline sulphinates on polyhalogen-derivatives of 
hydrocarbons, in which the halogen-atoms are linked to one carbon- 
atom :— 

The action of sodium aromatic-sulphinates on methylene iodide 
has been investigated by Michael and Palmer (Abstr., 1885, 536), and 
by the author (Abstr., 1888, 482). There is hero given the crybtallo- 
graphy of metliylphenylsulphone, methylene-iodophenylsulphone, 
mothylparatolylsulplione and methylene-iodoparatolylsulphone. 

Ethylidenechiorophenylsulphoue , CHMeChSO^Ph, is obtained when 
ethylidene chloride (1 mol.) and sodium benzenesulphinate (2 mols ) 
are heated together in alcohol in a sealed tube at 150—160°. Ethyl 
chloride escapes on opening the tube ; water separates fiom the con¬ 
tents a dark-brown ethereal solution containing much phenyl bisulph¬ 
ide, little phenylbenzenethiosulphonate and othylidenechlorophenyl- 
sulphone, together with unaltered ethylidene chloride. The aqueous 
solution contains unaltered sulphinatc, sodium chloride, and sodium 
sulpliouate. The sulplione is separated by evaporating the ether, and 
fractionally crystallising from alcohol; it melts at 52 \ It differs 
iroiu the isomeric phenylsulphonetliyl chloride (Abstr., 1885, 263) in 
that it is not converted into eiliylonediphenylsulphoue when heated 
with sodium benzenesulphinate. 

When sodium paratoluenesulphinate is substituted for the beuzouo- 
sulphiuato m the above reaction, eth^lidenecbloroparatolylsulphoue 
(see below) is obtained. 

When the above experiments an) compared with those on methylene 
iodide (Abstr., 1888, 482), it is ovidont that the SOJR/ gioup is more 
easily substituted ior the halogeu in the methylene-derivative than 
in tho ethylideno-derivativc. 

EettzylideM’ohforophenyl'suLphone, CHPlrCl'SChPh, is prepared by 
heating bouzylidone chloride (10 grams) with sodium benzonesul- 
phinato (20* grams) in alcohol in a re dux apparatus, the solution 
being kept neutral by addition of sodium carbonate. Tho alcohol is 
distilled olf, tho rosiduo treated with water, and immediately shaken 
with ether, which does not dissolves tho sulphone. It crystallines 
from glacial acetic acid in small, bioad, vitreous, sparingly soluble 
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needles (m. p. not given). Benzaldehyde, phenyl benzenethiosulphonate, 
phenyl mercaptan, and phenyl bisulphide are dissolved by the ether, 
the sodium chloride and sodium benzenesulphonate by the water. 

Benzylidenechloroparatolylsulplione , CHPhCl*S02*C 7 H 7 , obtained in 
like manner from benzylidene chloride and sodium paratoluenesulphi- 
nate, crystallises from hot glacial acetic acid in small, yellowish-white, 
lustrous needles melting at 203°. 

The above reactions confirm the author’s generalisation as to the 
action of alkaline sulphinates on dihalogen derivatives of hydrocarbons 
(Abstr., 1888, 482). 

The action of sodium benzenesulphinate on the trihalogen-deriva¬ 
tives of hydrocarbons, chloroform, and methylchloroform, has been 
described before (Abstfr, 1888, 841) ; that ethyiidenedisulphone should 
be produced in the case of methylchloroform is remarkable, and indi¬ 
cates that one of the chlorine-atoms first displaces a hydrogen-atom 
in the methyl-group, forming CH 3 C1-CHC1 2 (compare the formation 
of symmetrical succinic acid from ethylidene chloride and potassium 
cyanide, Erlenraeyer and Simpson, Zeit. Ghem. [2], 3, 508, 673). 

Benzylpkmylsulphone (Abstr., 1888, 841) crystallises in lustrous, 
slender prisms melting at 146—147°, and insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol. Its crystallography is given. 

The SOJEt group is more easily substituted for chlorine in benzo- 
trichloride (phenylchloroform) than in methylchloroform, and more 
easily in this than in chloroform (compare Busz and Kekul5, Abstr., 
1888, 302). In trihalogen-derivatives of hydrocarbons in which 
three atoms of halogen are linked to one carbon-atom, only one such 
atom is displaced by the SO.R-group, the others being displaced by 
hydrogen. 

2. Action of alkaline sulphinates on polyhalogen derivatives of 
fatty acids, in which the halogen-atoms are linked to one carbon- 
atom :— 

When sodium benzenesulphinate (6*5 grains) is heated on the 
water-bath with dichloracetic acid (2*5 grams) neutralised with 
sodium hydroxide, ehloromethylphenyhulphone , identical with 
methylenechlorophenylsulphone (Abstr., 1888, 483), sodium chloride, 
and sodium carbonate are formed. ChloromethyltolylivIpJione, obtained 
from sodium toluenesulphinate and dichloracetic acid, crystallises in 
vitreous tables, whose crystallography is given; it melts at 84°, is 
insoluble in water, but soluble in hot alcohol or benzene. It can also 
be obtained by the action of methylene chloride on sodium toluene- 
sulphinate. 

The action of sodium benzenesulphinate on sodium a-dichloro- 
propionate produces ethylenediphenylsulphone (Abstr., 1885, 261), 
and may be compared with that of the same Fait on methylchloroform 
(see above). A small quantity of ethylidenechlorophenylsulphone is 
obtained at the same time. Diphenylsulphonethylamine , obtained by 
the action of ammonia on ethylenediphenylsulphone, has been de¬ 
scribed before (Abstr., 1885, 537); its crystallography is here 
given. 

Bthylidmechloroparatolyhylphone is the chief product of the action 
of sodium paratoluenesulphinate on sodium «-diehloropropionate, only 
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a little ethylidenodiparatolylsulphone (Abstr., 1885, 538) being pro¬ 
duced. It crystallises in thin, rhombic tables (crystallography given) 
melting at 84°; it is unchanged by heating with sodium toluene- 
sulphiuate. The corresponding bromo-derivative was not obtained 
when sodium a. dibromopropionate was substituted for the a-dichloro- 
propionate. 

Ethyl dichloracetate (1 mol.) was heated with sodium benzenes ul- 
phinate and toluenesulphinate, respectively (2 mols.), in alcohol for 
eight days; chloromethylphenylsulphone and ckloromethyltolylsul- 
phone, respectively, were obtained, together with sodium chloride, 
sodium sulphonate, and, in the former case, sodium phenylsulphon- 
acetate. 

There is no action between sodium benzenesulphinate or toluene¬ 
sulphinate and trichloracetate when heated together. 

3. Action of chlorine and bromine on sulphonecarboxylic acids :— 

IHchloroiuethylphenylsidphone, OHOl^SO^Ph, is obtained, together 
with carbonic anhydride, when chlorine is passed through warm 
aqueous phenylsulphonacetic acid in diffused daylight, as an oil 
winch separates from alcohol or ethyl acetate in prismatic crystals, 
melting at 59°. 

On mixing bromine with phenylsulphonacetic acid (equal mols.), 
two bromo-derivatives are obtained; these may be separated by crystal¬ 
lising from hot alcohol, when bromomethylphenylsulphone remains dis¬ 
solved ; it forms thick, lustrous, tabular crystals melting at 46—48°, 
and insoluble in water. DibromomethylphenyUnlphone forms many-sided 
crystals (melting point nob given), insoluble in water. 

There have also been obtained in the same way, dichloromethylpara- 
tolyhulyhone , which forms lustrous crystals melting at 114°; bromo- 
methyiparaiolylsulphnie, forming slender needles melting at 90—92°; 
dibromomethylpat atolylsidphune, which forms prismatic crystals melt¬ 
ing at L1G—^417°. These are all soluble in hot alcohol, but insoluble 
in water. The crystallography of the last five compounds is giveu. 

It is thus seen that dihalogen-derivatives of a sulpkoneacetic acid, 
if formed at all, immediately decompose into dihalogen derivatives of 
sulphones and carbonic anhydride. 

a-Pheuylsulplioneproy ionic acid, S0 2 Ph , CHMo*COOH, is prepared by 
heating ethyl a - bro mopropionate with sodium benzenes ulphinato (equal 
mols.) lor 1 to 2 days in alcohol using a reflux coudonser; the alcohol is 
evaporated, water added, and the ethyl sail* thus separated, washed 
and saponified with aqueous soda. The acid crystallises in aggregates 
of minute, white, monosymmetric or asymmetric needles, melting at 
115—116°, and soluble iu the usual solvents. The sodium salt, the 
barium salt (with 2 mols. H^O), and the ethyl salt are described. 

a-PhenyImlyhnn e-a- bromopropionio acid is obtained by the action of 
bromine on the last-mentioned acid iu ether or water at the ordinary 
temperature; it crystallises in small, thick, lustrous prisms and very 
slender needles, melting at 134 u , and soluble in most solvents. 

/Cthylidenebroonophenylsulphone, CHMeBrSOjPh, is obtained, to¬ 
gether with carbonic anhydride, when the aqueous solution of the 
above is heated; it crystallises in rhombic, rectangular tables melting 
at 49—50°, and is soluble in alcohol and benzene. 
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Attempts to make «-phenyIsulphonepropionic acid hr heating ethyl 
ph mylsulphonacetate with sodium and methyl iodide in alcohol 
failed (compare Abstr., 1889, 994). 

a-Paratohjlsulpit onep'opiutrie acid , prepared similarly to a-j)henyl- 
snlphonepropionic acid, forms colourless crystals melting at 3/ . 

The ultimate product of the action of bromine on ethyl phenylsul- 
phonacetate and on paratolylsulphonacetate at 90° is dibromomefchyl- 
phenylsulpbone and dibromomethyltolylsulphone respectively. 
Chlorine has no action on these ethyl salts. 

When phosphorus pentachloride and phenylsulphonacetic acid are 
mixed together in molecular proportion, phosphorus oxychloride and 
phenylsulphonacetic chloride (m. p. 58°) are formed. When 2 mols. 
of the pentachloride and 1 mol. of the acid are heated together at 110°, 
phosphorus trichloride, phosphorus oxychloride, and a crystalline 

mass, probably phenylsulphonediohloraceticchloride^OiPh’CCl/COCl, 

are obtained; but when treated with water, the crystalline mass 
evolves carbonic anhydride and is converted into diehloromethyl- 
phenylsnlphone. 

The author concludes with some remarks as to the analogy between 
the ketonic acids and snlphone acids (compare Abstr., 1888, 360, 
577). 

The crystallography of sodinm benzenesulphinate and propyl- 
phenylsnlphone is incidentally described in the paper. A. (x. B. 

“ Methylsaccharin,” or Methylbenzoic Sulphinide. ( Chem . 
Centr., 1889, ii, 795—796; from German Patent 48583 of the Bndische 
A nil in - nnd Sodafobrih 1889).—The following new method lias been 
applied to the preparation of Bemsen and Fahlberg’s sulphinides:— 

“ Methyl saccharin*’’ or methylbenzoic sulphinide , has been prepared 
by it, and its preparation exemplifies the method. 

100 kilos, of paratoluidinemetasulphonic acid [Me : SOJEI: ITH* 
= 1 : 3 : 4] is converted into the diazo-compound, and this is mixed 
with water and gradually transferred to an almost boiling solution of 
48 kilos, of cuprous cyanide, 104 5 kilos, of potassium cyanide, and 
500 kilos, of water. After the violent evolution of nitrogen has 
ceased, the solution is heated a short time to boiling, and then just 
sufficient sulphuric acid added to decompose the potassium cyanide, 
when the whole of the cuprous cyanide is precipitated. The hydrogen 
cyanide liberated is collected in solution of potassium hydroxide. 
The solution is filtered from the cuprous cyanide, and concentrated 
until crystallisation commences. The potassium salt of toluene - 
cyanositlpltonic acid crystallises out in deep-yellow, lustrous prisms, 
containing water of combination. The salt is readily soluble in water, 
but only sparingly in alcohol, which renders a dilute alcohol of advan¬ 
tage for purifying it. 

To obtain the svlphochloride , CN*C 6 H 3 Me*S02C3, the potassium sul- 
phonate is completely dehydrated by heating at 100—110° ; it is then 
mixed with an equal weight of phosphorus pentachloride and heated 
in a reflux apparatus at about 100°. The reaction takes place at once; 
the mass froths slightly at first, then becomes a limpid liquid. The 
contents of the retort are next heated somewhat higher, in order to 
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distil ofE tbe phosphorus oxychloride, after which it is allowed to cool 
and solidify. The potassium chloride is extracted by agitating the 
ground-up product with water several times, after which the residue 
is dried and recrystallised from light petroleum. It melts at 67°. 

The sulphochloride is next converted into the sulphonamide by the 
action of ammonia. Either aqueous, alcoholic, or gaseous ammonia is 
applicable. It is extremely insoluble in water and methylated spirit 
From boiling pyridine, it crystallises in white plates. It dissolves 
readily in cold water containing free alkali. 

* SO 

Methylbenzoic sulphinide, C 6 H 3 Me< qq 2 >NH, is prepared from the 

sulphonamide by hydrolysis with water. 10 kilos, of the sulphon¬ 
amide is dissolved in 50 kilos, of hot water, by means of just sufficient 
sodium hydroxide for its complete solution. This solution is then 
boiled in a reflux apparatus for 4—5 hours, and allowed to cool. The 
addition of an acid to the solution now precipitates the sulphinide as 
a white, crystalline powder. It is only requisite to crystallise the 
crude product once from water in order to obtain colourless, lustrous 
crystals, melting at 246°. In cold water it is very insoluble, but is 
much more readily soluble in hot water. Like benzoic sulphinide 
(“saccharin”), it tastes extremely sweet, and may be applied to the 
same purposes. If too much alkali is used for the solution of the 
sulphonamide, the product obtained after hydrolysis will be found to 
be an add, and to have lost all the properties of the sulphinide. 

J. W. L. 


Synthesis of Indigo from Bromacetanilide. By W, Flimm 
( Ber 23, 57—60).—The action of potash on bromacetanilide varies 
according to the conditions under which it takes place. Thus aqueous 
potash splits it up into its constituents, some phenylcarbamine being 
also formed, whilst alcoholic potash converts it into diphenyldiketo- 
piperazine (Abemus, Abstr., 1889, 134). If, however, a mixture of 
the anilide and solid potash be fused together in small quantities, 
until a homogeneous, reddish-brown melt is obtained, the latter dis¬ 
solved in water and a little ammonia or ammonium chloride solution 
added, indigo speedily separates out. The melt may also bo dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, and ferric chloride added, in which case the 
indigo separates at once. The compound gives all the characteristic 
reactions of indigo, and shows the same absorption spectrum. The 
yield is. however, small, amounting only to 4 per cent, of the anilide 
employed. 

It would appear probable that the compound first formed from 
monobromacetanilide is indoxyl, C 6 H 4 <q^H, or pseudind- 


NH 

oxyl, C 6 H 4 <qq>CII 2 , and that this then undergoes oxidation with 


formation of indigo. 

Bromacetoparatoluidide is converted on similar treatment into di¬ 
me thy lindigo. This can scarcely be distinguished externally from 
indigo, but yields paratoluidiue on distillation with excess of potash. 
The following compounds were also subjected to the same treatment, 
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but did not yield corresponding compounds: bromaceto-a-napbthalide, 
bromaceto-/3-naphthalide, bi*omacetodiphenylamine, and bromaceto- 
ortbotoluidide. Q. C. 

Symmetrical Diphenyltrimethylene Cyanide and Symmetri¬ 
cal Diphenylglutaric Acid, By 1ST. Zelinsky and M. Feldmann 
(Her., 22, 3289—3293; compare Abstr., 1889, 692).— aut-IKphenyltn~ 
methylene cyanide , CH a (CHPh*CN) 2 , is obtained wben finely divided, 
anhydrous sodium hydroxide (8 grams) is added, in small portions at a 
time, to a mixture of benzyl cyanide (23*4 grams) and methylene iodide 
(26*8 grams) and the -mix ture heated, gently at first, and then more 
strongly to complete the reaction. The oily product is extracted with 
ether, the unchanged benzyl cyanide and methylene iodide removed by 
distilling with steam, and the residual diphenyltrimethylene cyanide 
recrystallised from alcohol. The yield of the pure product is 8 grams, 
and considerable quantities remain dissolved in the alcoholic mother 
liquors. It forms well-defined rhombic crystals, a : b : c = 
f : I : 0*487/, melts at 70—71° and its molecular weight, determined 
by Raoult's method in glacial acetic acid and in benzene solution, was 
found to be in accordance with the formula given above. 

Biphmylglutaric acid, CH 2 (CHPh'COOH) 2 , prepared by hydro¬ 
lysing the preceding compound with alcoholic potash, crystallises 
from hot water in small needles melting at 164.° F. S. K. 

FicMelite. By E. Bamberger and L. Strasser (Ber., 22, 3361— 
3368; compare Abstr., 18^9, 714, and Hell, ibid., 614).—The author 
has carefully determined the boiling point of this compound, using a 
Zincke thermometer with the mercury column in the vapour. In this 
way the boiling point was found to be 355*2° at 719 mm., 235*6° at 
43 mm. and 233*6° at 42 mm. In the previous determinations by the 
author and by Hell of the vapour density of fichtelite, made in air by 
V. Meyer’s process, the numbers obtained varied between 7*37 and 7*77, 
but both observers noticed an apparent partial oxidation. The author 
has therefore repeated the vapour-density determinations in pure dry 
nitrogen, and obtained the numbers 8*66 and 8*72, no sign of decom¬ 
position being observed. TLis number agrees very closely with that 
(8*58) required for C^Hm, the formula previously adopted by the 
author as the most probable one. This formula would correspond 
with a perhydride of retene, and its correctness is made more 
probable by the fact that fichtelite and retene are so often found 
together in peat moors. Liebermann and Spiegel have lately obtained 
(Abstr., 1889, 720) retene dodecahydride, C^H*,, by the action of 
hydriodic acid and phosphorus on retene at about 250°, but were then 
unable to obtain the perhydride (compare next Abstr.). In his 
previous communication (Joe. cit.) y the author described a substance 
which he obtained by heating fichtelite with iodine, and which he 
believed to be dehydrofichtelite. He has now further investigated this 
reaction. "When 27 grams of iodine and 25 grams of fichtelite were 
heated together, evolution of hydrogen iodide began at 120° and 
became very energetic at 150°. After keeping the mixture at 200° 
until evolution of gas ceased, and subsequent purification, dehydro - 
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JichtelUe , O^Hso* was obtained as a clear, colourless, thick oil having a 
beautiful pale-blue fluorescence. Under 38 mm. pressure it boils at 
224—225° (con*.), and under atmospheric pressure (714 mm.) at 
344—348° (corr.), but in the latter case slight decomposition takes 
place. Vapour density determinations earned out in air gave numbers 
varying between 0*15 and 8*16, but the compound showed signs of 
decomposition; in pure dry nitrogen, the vapour densities found were 
8*59 and 8*85, theory requiring 8*51. The same substance seems 
to be formed, although in little more than traces by the action o£ 
sulphur and of zinc-dust on flchtelite at high temperatures. The 
properties of this dehydride seem to correspond with those of Tetene 
dodecahydnde, except that attempts to obtain retene from it proved 
unsuccessful. Liebermann and Spiegel state that they obtained 
retene by distilling the dodecahydride with zinc-dust, but that the 
yield was very small, and the authors’ want of success may very 
probably be owing to the small quantity of substance they had to 
treat. The lower boiling point given by Liebermann and Spiegel 
was uncorrected, and so corresponds very closely with that found 
by the authors. By further treatment of the dehydride with iodine, 
a detetrahydi'ide boiling at 230° under 38 mm. pressure was obtained, 
but no lower hydrides could be isolated. When spongy platinum 
was suspended in the boiling dehydride, and a current of oxygen 
passed through the liquid, oxidation took place, and from the pro¬ 
ducts a small quantity of a heavy oil boiling about 330° and soluble 
in glacial acetic acid was isolai ed; this, when oxidised with chromic 
acid, yielded an orthodiketme crystallising in small, red needles. The 
quantity, however, was too small to establish with certainty its identity 
with retenequinono. 

These results, although not conclusive, leave little doubt that fichtel- 
ite is retene perhydride, O^Haa. L. T. T. 

Constitution of Fichtelite. By L. Spiegel (2?er., 22, 3369— 
3371; compare preceding abstract).—In the preparation of consider¬ 
able quantities of retono dodecahydride (Liebermann and Spiegel, 
Abstr., 1889, 720), the author, by strongly codling the dodecahydride, 
obtained small quantities of glistening crystals melting at 48°. The 
same substuuce seems to bo formed when the dodecahydride is 
treated with phosphorus and hydrogen iodide. Although the author 
has not yet obtained enough of this substance for absolute proof, 
there seems little doubt that it is identical with flchtelite, which must, 
therefore, be retene perhydrido. L. T. T. 

Behaviour of ayS-Dinaphthylamine when Combining with 
Biazobenzene. By P. Matihes (Ber., 22, 3344—3348).—When an 
acetoue solution of a^-diuaphthylamine is added to a solution of 
diazobenzene, in the presence of sodium acetate, x-benzeneazo-aefi-di- 
nayhbhylaffnme, NaPh/CioH^NH’CwH? [NH : N 8 Ph. = 2:1], is alone 
fox*med, but when the reaction is carried out in the presence of 
hydrochloric acid at 40—50°, besides this aa/i-compound, a-benzene- 
azo-lamine [NH: N*Ph =1:4], and a rf&oaw-derivative, 
N a Ph-C l0 He*NH*C l0 H 6 'N 2 Ph [NH : N a Ph = 2 :1 and NH : N s Ph = 
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1 : 4] are al^o formed. The disazo-compound is much less solable in 
alcohol than the two azo-derivatives, and can be thus separated from 
them. It crystallises in long, woolly, violet needles melting at 2.38°. 
This compound is also formed by the action of diazobenzene chloride 
on either of the azo-derivatives, if enough solvent is used to keep 
the&e sparingly soluble substances in solution. When boiled for 
some time with glacial acetic acid, it is coverted into the asinf>, 

C 1(1 H,<?>C 10 H 5 -N- s PIl pr : N = 1 : 2 and X : N - : = 1:2:4]. 

This crystallises in brownish-yellow woolly needles sparingly soluble 
in the usual solvents and melting at 287°; by reducing agents it 
appears to be converted into a eurhodine, which, however, has not 
yet been isolated. 

The separation of the azo-compounds is more difficult, as their 
solubility in most solvents is very similar. The 1 : 2-compound is, 
however, less soluble in benzene than the 1 : 4-derivative, and can be 
obtained pure when crystallised from that solvent; it forms long, 
woolly, intensely red needles melting at 167°. When treated with 
mineral acids, it is converted into an azine. The 1 : 4-compound 
cannot be obtained pure directly from the mother liquor; the best 
way is to dissolve the mixed azo-compounds in acetic acid and treat 
with hydrochloric acid. The 1 : 2-derivative is thus changed into 
the azine, whilst the 1 : 4-derivative is converted into its hydro¬ 
chloride. The two are then precipitated with water, and separated 
by means of alcohol, in which the hydrochloride is easily soluble, 
the azine almost insoluble; the azo-base is then liberated by means of 
ammonia. It crystallises from alcobol in short, thick, yellowish-red 
prisms melting at 137°. L. T. T. 

ff-Napbthylamine- and a-Naphthol-c-Disulphonic Acids. By 
A. Betothskx ( Ber ., 22, 3327 — 3335) — When the mixture of 1 : 4'- 
and 1 : 3'-naphthaIenedisulphonic acids, obtained by sulphonating 
naphthalene in the cold with chlorosulphonic acid or with fuming 
sulphuric acid containing 35 per cent, of sulphuric anhydride, is ni¬ 
trated and the resniting nitro-acids reduced, two isomeric a-napbthyl- 
aminedisulphonic acids (7- and e- ) are formed. These can be separated 
by fractional crystallisation of the normal sodium salts, inasmuch as 
the normal sodium salt of the so-called Scbollkopf or «-naphthyl- 
amine-8-disulphonic acid [NH 2 : S0 3 H: S0 3 H = 1' : 1 : 4'] (German 
patent 40571) is relatively sparingly soluble in water, whilst that of 
the e-acid remains in the mother liquors, and is best obtained by 
treating these with excess of hydrochloric acid, which converts it 
into the less soluble bus well crystallised sodium hydrogen salt 
(Actiengesellschaft fur Anilinfabnkation, German patent 45776). 
cc-Xaphthylamme-e-disnlpJiontc acid,l$H. 2 m GiQH. 5 (SO< i B i ) 2 -f 3H 3 0, which 
can also be obtained by nitrating pure 1 : 3'-naphthalenedisulphonic 
acid, and reducing the resulting nitro-acid (Ewer and Pick, G. P.-A., 
E. 2318; Badische Amlin- und Sodafabrik, G. P.-A., B. 9514), crys¬ 
tallises in colourless, lustrous scales and is extremely soluble in 
hot, sparingly soluble in cold water; the sodium salt, with 6 mols. 
H 2 0, crystallises in long needles or thin prisms, and is extremely 
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soluble in water; the sodium hydrogen salt, with 2 mols. H.O, crystal¬ 
lises in long needles or thin prisms; the barium salt crystallises with 
3 mols. H 2 0 in bright-yellow aggregates of needles, and with 4 mols. 
H 2 0 in colourless, lustrous, flat needles, and is readily soluble in hot, 
sparingly soluble in cold water; the barium hydrogen salt, with 
5 mols. H 2 0 , crystallises in white, microscopic needles and is sparingly 
soluble in cold water. The diazo-acid is readily soluble in water, but 
its sodium salt is sparingly soluble and crystallises in spherical 
aggregates of small, white needles. 

a-Naphthol-e-disulphonic acid is formed when the diazo-compound 
of the naphthylamine acid is boiled with dilute sulphuric acid. Its 
sodium salt, OH*CioH 5 (SO,*Na )2 + 6H 2 0, crystallises in long, colourless 
prisms, is soluble in 5*5 parts of water at the ordinary temperature, 
is precipitated from its concentrated aqueous solution by addition of 
salt, and gives a deep blue colour with ferric chloride. Concentrated 
nitric acid oxidises it readily, bub docs not convert it into a compound 
resembling naphthol-yellow. The azo-dyes derived from as-naphthol- 
e-disulphonic acid are characterised by their purity of shade and by 
the fact that they crystallise well; the dye obtained by combination 
with aniline is orange-yellow; with xylidine, ponceau; with «-naph- 
thylamine red; and with benzidine, violet. 

Naphthasultonmlphonic acid e (naphthalenesulphone!actonesulphonic 
acid e; /J-naphthol-scS-disulphonic acid of Gr. P.-A., E. 2318; gVnaph- 
tholdisulphonic acid of Gr. P.-A., B. 9514) is obtained when 
diazonaphthalenedisulphonic acid e is boiled with water and a 
small quantity of sulphuric acid only long enough to expel all 
the nitrogen, and then at once rapidly cooled. In this way, 
long slender needles of the sodium salt, CioH s SOs*SO.JTa + 3H 2 U, 
are obtained, which, after drying at 110 °, have the composition 
CioH^SOs'SOjNa. This salt requires 93 parts of water for its solution 
in the cold, but it is more soluble in hot water, is precipitated from 
a 1 per cent, solution by the addition of salt, gives no colour with 
ferric chloride, and is not affected when boiled for a short time with 
concentrated nitric acid. The barium salt crystallises in long, colour¬ 
less needles and is insoluble in cold water; the acid crystallises in 
silky needles and melts at 241°. When treated with alkalis or 
alkaline carbonates, naphthasultonsulphonic acid e is rapidly converted 
in the cold or at once on warming into a-naphthol-c-disulpbonic acid; 
on treatment with ammonia, however, it forms aphtho 1 sniphonamid - 
sulphonic acid e, OH*CioH s (SO,jH)*S0 2 NH 2 , which differs from the 
naphthol-c-disulphonic acid in yielding azo-dyes having a distinctly 
redder or bluer shade. The sulphonamidsnlpbonic acid crystallises 
in compact needles, or long, slender prisms, and is somewhat readily 
soluble in cold water; the sodiwn ammonium salt, CioH 8 NS 2 0 «Na,!NHj 
-h H a O, forms small, compact crystals and is very soluble in water; 
the barium salt, (Ci 0 H«NS 3 Oe) 2 Ba 4 - 5H 2 0, is sparingly solnble in 
cold water. 

The author assigns the constitution [ETH S : S0 3 H; SO 3 H = 1': 1:3'] 
to a-naphthylamine-e-disulphonic acid since ( 1 ) it is obtained by the 
nitration of the 1 : 3 '-naphtbalenedisulphonic acid; (2) it contains 
its NHi-group in an ^-position, inasmuch as it yields ^-naphthylamine 
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on distillation with lime; and (8) it yields a sultone (sulphonelactone), 
a reaction hitherto obtained only in the case of the 1 : V naphthoi- 
sulphonic acid (Erdmann, Abstr., 1889, 157). W. P. W. 

JVofe by Abstractor: The constitation assigned by Berntlisen to 
so-called a-naphthylamine-e-disulphonic acid has been confirmed by 
Armstrong and Wynne (Proc., 1890,16). W. P. W. 

a-Naphthylamine-e-disulphonic Acid. By G. Sohultz (Per., 23, 
77).—In Bernthsens paper (preceding Abstr.), it is stated that 
«-naphthylamine-€-disnlphonic acid [NH 2 : SOJEI: SOJEI =1': 1: 8'] 
is obtained by the reduction of the nitro-acids obtained by nitrating 
naphthalenedisulphonic acids produced by the sulphonation of naph¬ 
thalene by three different methods. The author points out that in 
each of these cases 1 : 3'-naphthalenedisulphonic acid is present and 
undergoes nitration, and that therefore one method alone exists for 
the production of o-naphthylamine-e-disuiphonic acid. 

In addition to a-naphthylamine-e-disulphonic acid, other naphthyl- 
aminedisulphonic acids are pi*oduced when 1 : 3'-n8phthalenedisul- 
phonic acid is nitrated, and the nitro-acids reduced; one of these the 
author has examined and finds to be‘a /J-naphthylaminedisulphonic 
acid. Further details are promised. W. P. W. 

New Glass of Biketones. By A. B^hal and Y. Auger (Compt 
rend., 109, 970—973).—The authors have previously shown that 
methylmalonic and ethylmalonic chlorides react with hydrocarbons 
of the benzene series, with formation of diketones of the type 
R*CO*CHX*CO-R. The best results were obtained by mixing 
500 grams of metaxylene with 80 grams of ethylmalonic chloride, 
and adding about 160 grams of aluminium chloride in quantities of 
20 grams at a time. When the reaction becomes loss energetic, 
the mixture is heated at 60° for two hours. The product alter 
purification crystallises from alcohol of 95 per cent, in coni used 
needles which melt at 63°, and have the composition ChHuOs. It is 
probably met hyldihydrometanajjhthay idnone 

[Me : O : E,Et : O : H a = 1': 1 : 2 : 3 : 4]. 

All the products formed by methylmalonic chloride or ethylmalonic 
chloride under similar conditions will have the same general constitu¬ 
tion. With ammonia and the alkaline hydroxides or carbonates, 
they all give an intense red coloration, which is due to the hydrogen 
attached to the carbon between the two ketonic groups, for if this 
hydrogen is displaced by ethyl the coloration is not produced. The 
ehromogenic power also disappears if the diketone is oxidised by a 
ferricyanide in presence of an alkali. 

With hydroxylamine, the diketone yields a dioxime which crys¬ 
tallises in aggregations of needles, and melts at 235° with some 
previous decomposition. When heated with baryta-water at 195—200°, 
the diketone yields monobasic m^hylbutyl/phenylacetic add, which 
melts at 74°, is only slightly soluble in water, and crystallises with 
difficulty. When this acid or the original diketone is oxidised, it 
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yields propionic acid and bibasic methylcarboxyphenylacetic acid, 
COOH’C 6 HjMe*CH 2 'OOOH, melting at 178°. When the latter is 
heated at its melting point, it loses carbonic anhydride, and yields a 
diraethylbenzoic or a methylphenylacetic acid melting at 113—114°. 

C. H. B. 

Compounds of the Euxanthone Series. Bv B. Promts 
(Ohem Centr ., 1889, ii, 762; from Arch . sci . phys. nat. Geneve [3], 
21, 429—440) —In conti nnation of the author’s researches on 
the hydroxykefoncs, he finds that potassium hydroxide converts 
the ketone oxides into dihydroxyketones of the general formula 
OH'CjiHvx'CO'CjHy’OH. Attempts to substitute hydrogen for the 
“ ketone ” oxygen by reducing agents such as hydrogen iodide or zinc- 
dust proved fruitless. 

p-Hydrozynaphthylliydroxyphenyl ketone , OH-CioH^CO-CgH^OH, 
melts at 168—169°, and dissolves in organic solvents, but is insoluble 
in water. The potassium salt crystallises in minute, sulphur-yellow 
needles. The dimethyl ether melts at 66—68°, and dissolves in 
organic solvents, from which it crystallises in small plates. The 
diethyl ether , which melts at 138—141°, is soluble in alcohol and ben¬ 
zene, crystallising from the latter in plates. The product from benzene 
appears to be impure. The diacetate melts at 107—108°, and crystal¬ 
lises in plates from alcohol. The hydrazone melts at 198°. The oxime 
melts at 187—188°, and is soluble in alcohol and benzene. 

Hydrozy-K-naph thylhydroxi/ph eny l ketone , OH # CioH 6 -CO*C 6 HVOH, 
melts at 64—66°, and is readily soluble in benzene and alcohol. The 
diacetate melts at 135—137°, and crystallises in yellow plates. The 
oxime melts at 195—196°, and dissolves readily in alcohol and ben¬ 
zene. 

Sydroxytolylhydroxyphenyl ketone , 0H*C fa H 3 Me-C0’C 6 H4-0]E[, is an 
oil, and its derivatives appear also to be oils; they were not analysed. 

J, W. L. 

Tertiary Pyrrolines, By G. De Varda ( Gnzzetta , 18, 546-—548). 
—In a preceding communication (Abstr., 1889, 57), the author showed 
that 1-methylacetylpyrroline yields 1-methylpyrrylglyoxylie acid on 
oxidation with potassium permanganate. In order to determine the 
position of the acetyl and of the glyoxylic residue, the acid was bro- 
minated by Ciamician and Silber’s method, with a view to its sub¬ 
sequent transformation into metbyldibromomaleimide. The product 
described was supposed to be 1-methyldibromopyrxylglyoxylic acid; 
this composition is now confirmed by analysis. 

On adding the brominated acid to 10 times its weight of fuming 
nitric acid, heating, and diluting with water, an oil separates, which 
may be removed by distillation in a current of steam, leaving a 
turbid liquid; on cooling, the latter deposits long, colourless needles 
which melt at 121° to a faintly yellow liquid, and exhibit all the pro¬ 
perties of methyldibromomaleimide. The two atoms of bromine in 
l-methyldihromopyrrylglyoxylic acid therefore occupy the positions 
3:4; 1-methylacetylpyrroline and its product of oxidation, 1-methyl- 
pyrrylglyoxylic acid, must therefore contain the acetyl or glyoxyl 
residue in one of the positions 2 or 5. 
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1-Metliyltribroniopyrrylghioxylic acid .—By prolonged boiling of an 
a retie acid solution of 1-methylpyrrylglyoxylic acid with a large excess 
of bromine, a yellow, crystalline product is formed, which after repeated 
recrystallisation still contains more than 2 atoms of bromine; the 
author considers this product to be a mixture of 1-methyl-cl i- and tri- 
bromopyrrylglyoxylic acids. S. B. A. A. 


Phenanthridine, By A. Pictet and H. J. Ankersmit (Ber , 22, 

C 6 H 4 ’CH 

3339—3344).— Phenanthridine , .jj- 3 was obtained by passing 


the vapour of benzylideneaniline, CHPhlNPh, through an iron tube 
tilled with pumice and heated to bright redness or nearly to white¬ 
ness. It crystallises in long, white needles, melts at 104°, and boils 
above 360°. It is slightly soluble in boiling water, readily so in 
alcohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, chloroform, and benzene, and is 
somewhat volatile in steam. Its aqueous solution shows a slight blue 
fluorescence. When cold it is odourless, but its vapour is pungent, 
though less so than that of acridine. It is a tolerably strong base, 
and yields yellow and mostly crystalline salts, which are more 
soluble, less coloured, and not so fluorescent as the corresponding 
acridine salts. The hydrochloride forms broad needles, the nitrite 
yellow crystals. Phenanthridine forms no nitrosamine, and is there¬ 
fore a tertiary base. The platinochloride crystallises in needles which 
are still solid at 225°; the aurochlorvde in prismatic needles almost 
insoluble in boiling water; the mercurochloride in prisms or needles 
melting at 190°; the picrate in thin needles still solid at 220°; the 
dtchrumate in hair-like needles easily soluble in hot water; the meth- 
iodide in thick prisms melting at 199—201°; and the methochloride 
jt latinochloride, (CiaHgXjJMeC-QJPtCli, forms a nearly white preci¬ 
pitate. 

Phenanthridine thus resembles its isomeride, acridine, very closely, 
the principal difference being in the behaviour of the two substances 
with reducing agents, acridine yielding a non-basic derivative, and 
phenanthridine a hydro-base which crystallises in white needles molt¬ 
ing at 100°; it has not yet been analysed. 

In preparing acridine salts for comparison, the authors found the 
melting point of acridine mercurochloride to be 225°. L. T. T. 


Cinnamyleocaine occurring naturally in Coca Leaves. 
By F. G-iesel (Ckem. Centr 1889, ii, 765; from Pharm. Zeit., 34, 
516).—The author has isolated cinnamyleocaine from the crude bases. 
Its properties agree completely with those of the synthetically pre¬ 
pared specimens. It differs from cocaine in i fcs high melting point, 121°, 
and in its decomposition with potassium permanganate, in which case 
benzaldeliyde is formed. . Hydrolysis is effected by hydrogen chlo¬ 
ride, when eegonine and cinnamic acid are formed quantitatively. The 
author recommends the reaction with potassium permanganate as a 
sure means of detecting this base in commercial samples of 
cocaine. The amorphous isatropylcocaines would not be included 
in this reaction, but could hardly be present in a well-crys tallis ed 
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specimen of cocaine (compare Abstr., 1889, 186, 283, 419: tliis vol., 
p. 310). J. W. L. 

Brieger's Typbotoxine. By L. de Blasi ( Gazsetta , 18, 521—527). 
—To determine whether the ptomaine obtained by Brieger from the 
broth cultures of Eberth’s bacillus is due to the specific action of that 
organism, or only to the action of heat and acids on the albuminoids, 
three portions of a slightly alkaline sterilised beef extract were taken, 
and to two of these (A and B) a pure culture of Eberth’s bacillus 
was added, and to the third portion (0), a pure culture of Micrococnis 
candidans; they were then allowed to remain at a temperature of 37° 
for 40 days and treated as follows:— 

A.—This portion was directly extracted first with ether and then 
with chloroform; the ethereal extract was treated with water, acidified 
with a few drops of hydrochloric acid, the solution made alkaline 
with soda, again extracted with ether, washed, and distilled. On 
acidification, the residue gave a slight greenish coloration with 
phosphomolybdic acid, a reddish-yellow precipitate with potassio- 
mercuric iodide^ a yellow precipitate with a solution of iodine in 
potassium iodide, and a white precipitate with mercuric chloride, but 
no inaction was obtained either with tannin, platinic chloride, or 
potassiobismuth iodide. 

JSTo indication of the presence of any alkaloidal compound was 
obtained either from the ethereal distillate or from the chloroform 
extract. 

B was treated by Brieger’s method, and the alcoholic extract 
divided into two parts. In one of these, platinic chloride produced 
no precipitate, hut auric chloride yielded a precipitate of yellowish, 
hexagonal prisms containing 40*38 per cent, of gold. The other 
portion was freed from alcohol, and the residue taken np with water. 
The solution gave precipitates with phosphomolybdic acid, potassio- 
mercurio iodide, potassiobismuth iodide, and with a solution of iodine 
in potassium iodide. Tannin produced no effect. 

G was treated by Brieger s method. The alcoholic extract gave 
no precipitate with cither platinic or auric chloride; the aqueous 
solution yielded a slight brown precipitate with a solution of iodine 
in potassium iodide, but did not react with any of the other reagents. 

On inoculating a guinea-pig with an aqueous solution of the extract 
from B, pathological symptoms were developed identical with those 
described by Brieger; inoculation with the extract from the micro¬ 
coccus culture gave rise to no morbid symptoms whatever. The 
author concludes that the method of direct extraction is valueless for 
the isolation of any definite alkaloid, but that Brieger’s method 
is efficient, and that the negative result obtained from the culture of 
the non-patbogenic organism demonstrates that typhotoxine is either 
the direct product of the activity of Eberth’s bacillus, or is due to the 
secondary action of heat and acids on some unstable substance pro¬ 
duced by that bacillus. The results of inoculation with the sub¬ 
stances extracted from the culture of If. candidans prove that the 
action of heat and acids was ineffectual to produce any toxic sub¬ 
stance from it. S. B. A. A. 
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Composition of Albumin. By E. EUrnack {Ber., 23, 40—4*1). 
—The author has determined the amount of sulphur contained in the 
albumin free from ash, the preparation of which he ha« recently 
described (this vol., p. 272), and finds, as a mean of five closely 
agreeing analyses, that it contains 1*91 per cent. This number is 
higher than the one previously obtained by the author, but agrees 
with that found by Lieberkiihn, and also by Loew ( Pfluqer's Arckiv , 
31. 393); and the empiricil formula suggested by the latter, namely, 
CaioHttolSTszOafiS-i, is regarded as the most probable. 

A. comparison of the number of sulphur-atoms and the number of 
carbon-atoms in the different albuminoids, according to the present 
analysis, shows a very curious relation— 

Thus in egg-albumin there is 1 atom of sulphur to 70 of carbon. 

„ globulin ^ „ „ „ 146 „ 

„ haemoglobin „ „ „ 350 „ 

or the numbers of carbon-atoms present for each sulphur-atom in 
these three compounds are in the almost exact proportion of 1 : 2 : 5. 
Whether this simple relation is due to chance or not, can only be 
ascertained by a long series of further investigations. H. G. C. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Respiration in the Horse during Rest and Work. By E. 
Smith (J. Physiol ., 11, 65—78).—Recently Zantz and Lehmann 
(Zuit iciss. Landwirthsch., 18) have published a paper on this subject. 
They placed the horse on what was practically a treadmill, in order 
to obtain work. In the present research, 35 horses were used, and 
250 experiments made in all. A closely-fitting mask was fitted 
on the horse’s face; this was connected by tubes with a meter to 
measure the gases; the expired air was collected, and for the analysis 
Hempel’s apparatus with absorption pipettes was used. In one series 
of experiments, A, water was used as a confining medium; in 
another series, B, mercury was employed instead. The horse -was 
allowed to perform natural work: walking, trotting, galloping, &c.; 
and immediately after coming in, the mask was adjusted, and an 
observation made ; The mask was on for 20—30 seconds in each 
experiment. This method is regarded as being superior to the 
method of artificial work produced by Zuntz and Lehmann’s move- 
able platform. 

The capacity of a horse’s lungs is about 1 cubic foot, the rate of 
respiration during repose is 9 to 12 per minute; this is accelerated 
by work in proportion to the severity of the work. The diet em¬ 
ployed was 12 lbs. of hay and 10—12 lbs. of oats daily. 

The following table gives a summary of the respiratory changes at 
the different paces 
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Series. 

Air expired 
per hour in 
cubic feet. 

CO s expired 
per hour in 
cubic feet. 

O absorbed 
per hour in 
cubic feet. 

Respira¬ 
tory quo¬ 
tient. 

Undeter¬ 
mined 
gases per 
hour in 
cubic feet. 

Repose - 

r 

A.... 

80-783 

1*028 

1-506 

0-656 

0*489 



67 *556 

1*234 

1*705 

0 723 

0-368 

YO*«1T». 


A.... 

150*588 

1-097 

2*234 

0*491 

1-148 

YV iUK . •* 


B.... 

116*520 

1*058 

1-843 

0*574 

0-766 


r 

A.... 

258*000 

2*948 

5*637 

0*523 

2-539 

Xrot.. • ' 

L 

B.... 

317*738 

4*831 

7*314 

0*660 

2-482 



A.... 

421*598 

4*916 

7-861 

0*625 

2-877 

i.onter - 

L 

B.... 

360*400 

5*008 

8*839 

0*566 

3-741 

Gallop . 


•• 

849 *099 

14*972 

26 *071 

0-574 

6-695 


W. D. H. 


Influence of Inorganic Salts on Development. By S. Ringer 
(J. Physiol. , 11, 79—84).—In a number of communications (/. 
Physiol 4, 5, 6, 7), the author has previously shown the necessity 
of inorganic salts for sustaining life and vital activity, in muscular 
contraction, the heart beat, the action of cilia, and the life of fishes. 
Of these, calcium salts seem the most important, and there is 
antagonism between the action of these salts and those of sodium and 
potassium. An excellent fluid for sustaining the heart’s beat is made 
by mixing suitable small proportions of the salts of all these metals ; 
and of the calcium salts, the phosphate appears to be the most 
effective. A fish which dies in distilled water in a few minutes lives 
for weeks in river water, which always contains the necessary saline 
ingredients. In the present researches, the inquiry is extended in 
order to ascertain whether the same is true for the development of 
frog’s spawn, and the growth of tadpoles, and it was found that it is 
so. Placed in distilled water, they die in a few horn’s; the addition 
of sodium hydrogen carbonate, or of lime-water, or calcium chloride, 
is insufficient to maintain life. Calcium hydrogen carbonate and 
tribasic calcium phosphate, on the othor hand, sustain life for a con¬ 
siderable time, and development progresses. It would appear that 
those salts of lime whore the base is least saturated by the acid are 
those most capable of sustaining function. W. D. H. 

Method of Raising the Specific Gravity of the Blood. By 
W. Hunter (J. Physiol ,, 11, 116—120).—After injecting blood into 
the peritoneal cavity of an animal, the blood corpuscles of the animal 
become, within an hour or two, apparently much increased in 
number. This is not a real increase, but is dne to the fact that the 
density of the animal’s blood (as determined by Hoy’s method, Abstrl, 
1887, 608) is increased. The increase of specific gravity is due to 
the fact that the injection into the peritoneum sets up irritation, and 
leads to the transudation of blood plasma from the circulation. Later 
this subsides, and then there is a real increase in the animal’s 
blood corpuscles, due to absorption of those from the foreign blood 

vol. LVin. 2 d 
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'winch is injected. The injection of a solntion of sodium phosphate, 
or other neutral salt, similarly raises the specific gravity of the blood ; 
but the effect is nob so marked and is more transient. 

W. D. H. 

Human Chyle. By D. Noel Paton (/. Physiol , 11, 109—114).— 
"Very few analyses of human chyle have been recorded. Bees ob¬ 
tained a specimen from a criminal after execution (Phil. Trans., 
1842). Specimens have also been obtained in cases where the 
thoracic duct or the lacteals have ruptured into a serous cavity ; 
here, however, one has to deal with a mixture of chyle and the lymph 
of the serous membrane. In one of these cases, the analysis was made 
by Hasebrock (Abstr., 1888, 736). 

Tti the present case, chyle was obtained from a patient in whom 
the thoracic duct had been cut in an operation for the removal of a 
tumour of the neck. Systematic observations could only be made at 
the time when the patient was in an emaciated and dying condition; 
bub from these it was roughly estimated that in health, the flow must 
have been between 3,000 and 4,700 c.c. in 24 hours, or between 5*2 
and 7*9 kilos, per 100 kilos, of body weight. Four specimens were 
obtained for analysis ; the following table gives the results in parts 
per 1,000:— 


"Water.. 

. 943 ~ 

-958 

Solids. 

. 56 - 

- 41 

Inorganic. 

. 62- 

6-7 

Organic . 

. 35 - 

50 

Proteids. 


- 13-7 

Pats. 

. 24 


Cholesterm. 

. 0-6 


Lecithin. 

. 0-36 



The percentage of solids gradually decreased as the patient became 
weaker; this was due to a decrease in the organic constituents. The 
pxoteids were present in smaller amount than in previously recorded 
analyses. The diet given was rich in fats, which accounts for the 
high percentage of fat in the chyle. W. D. H. 

Nutritive Value of Different Albuminoids. By S. Gabriel 
(Pied. Ceatr., 18, 807—815 ; from J. f. Landw 37,175—190).—A 
wether was fed daily with barley-straw (500 grams containing 3*25 
grams of nitrogen) and an amount of albumin containing 9 grams of 
nitrogen ; this latter was mixed with starch in such quantity that the 
amount of non-nitrogenous extract always remained the same. The 
experiment was divided into eight periods, in the first seven of which 
a different albuminoid was used; in the last, no albuminoid was 
given. The substances given daily during the ei»ht periods were as 
tollows.—I, rye (559*00 grams); II, peas (272*73 grains), and 
starch (302*28 grams) ; III, conglutin (63*02 grams), and starch 
(512*32 grams); IV, meat meal (free from fat, 63*65 grams), and 
starch (512*32 grams); V, albumin (74*87 grams), and starch (512*32 
grams); VI, casein (71*31 grams), and starch (512"32 grams); VII, 
giutin (63*38 grams), and starch (512*82 grams); VIII, starch (580*32 
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grams). In each case the animal had, in addition, salt (8 grams) and 
water (3 litres) ; the water which was left was weighed. The nrine 
and faeces were daily collected, weighed, and the nitrogen deter- 
mined. The amount of nitrogen digested was found by subtracting 
the amount in the faeces from the amount in the food (12*25 grams); 
whilst the amount of nitrogen of the albuminoid food which re¬ 
mained undigested was found by subtracting 4*4 grams (the amount 
of nitrogen in the faeces during the period (VIII) when no albumin 
was given) from the nitrogen of the faeces from the other experi¬ 
ments. The results indicate that of the pure albuminoids (III, V, 
Vf), 12*2 to 15*5 per cent, remains undigested. Stutzer found in 
artificial digestion experiments for conglutin 0*98 per cent., and for 
casein 8*24 per cent, of the total nitrogen remained undigested. 
When the amount of nitrogen fixed by the animal (the nitrogen 
digested less that of the urine) is calculated to a percentage of the 
total digested nitrogen, great differences are found. The number for 
meat meal is 41*88, for rye 6*31, and for conglutin, albumin, casein, 
and free albumin 27*70, 32*56, 29*77, and 21*82 respectively. The 
fact that when glutin, which is not capable of assimilation, was 
given, the animal not only did not lose, but gained nitrogen, points to 
the conclusion that the glutin saved the whole of the digestible 
albumin of the straw from being destroyed and caused it to be 
deposited. 

With regard to the last period where no albumin was given, it 
was found that the faces always contained starch; this observation 
agrees with that of Haubner and others that large amounts of starch 
are only completely digested when a certain amount of albumin, is 
present. 

Neither the nitrogen nor the carbon in different albuminoids forms a 
criterion of their nutritive value. Conglutin, which differs most in 
its composition from other proteids, approaches albumin and casein 
very nearly. On the whole, the three animal albuminoids seem to 
act more favourably than those of vegetable origin; but more experi¬ 
mental evidence is required before generalising this fact. 

BT- H. M, 

Value of Commercial Poods- By W. Knieuim (BieA Gentry 
18, 815—820).—The object of the experiments first described was to 
determine the relative values of several kinds of cake with regard to 
the production of milk. The cow received 15 kilos, of clover-hay 
and 1*5 kilo, of cake. Rape-cake produced an increased amount of 
milk on the first day; the same was observed with cocoanut-cake. 
The increase was, in both cases, considerable, and the effect of the 
cocoanut-cake was more lasting than that of the rape-cake. In other 
experiments, in which 10 kilos, of green fodder was given, linseed- 
cake (1*5 kilo.) gave an increase of 12 per cent., and cocoanut-cake 
raised the yield of milk by 11 per cent.; hemp-cake had no effect at 
all. Sunflower-cake, poppyseed-cake, and cocoanut-cake (1*5 kilo, in 
each case) were given, together with meadow hay of bad quality 
(14 kilos.); in each case the yield of milk was considerably increased 
—the greatest increase being produced by the cocoanut-, and the least 
by the sunflower-cake. 


2 d 2 
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Further experiments are described, in which oat-meal, sunflower- 
cake, cocoanut-cake, and pea-meal (1*5 kilo.) weio given, along with 
a still poorer food, consisting of hay (9 kilos.) and oat-straw (3 5 kilos,). 
Cocoanut-cake and sunflower-cake gave equally good results; pea- 
meal was less effective. 

In order to determine whether the failure of hemp-cake was due to 
its being less digestible, experiments were made with bullocks, horses, 
sheep, and rabbits. The effect on bullocks was comparatively slight. 
The horses were found to be capable of doing much less work when 
much hemp-cake was given to them, whilst with sheep the cake was 
found to be distinctly injurious, causing the animals to become 
thinner. Rabbits could not be kept alive on hemp-cake alone. It is 
possible that the cake might give better results when used with less 
nitrogenous fodder. 

Sesame-cake was also found to be a very good milk producer. 

Experiments with rabbits showed that cotton-seed-cake and earth- 
nut-cake are very digestible. N. H. M. 

Nutritive Value of Wheat-meal. By A. W. Blyth (Froc. Boy . 
Soc., 45, 549—553).—In these experiments, two persons were fed on 
whole-meal and distilled water for a period of 28 days in one case, 
and a week in the other, the food and excreta being analysed in 
each case. The experiment on the first patient consisted of three 
parts: (1) a period of 8 days, during which the insufficient quantity 
of 16 ozs. per day of whole-meal was taken; (2) a period of 14 days, 
during which 20 ozs. per day was taken; and (3) a period of 7 days, 
during which 28 ozs. per day was taken. In the second case the 
proportion of whole-meal per day was 16—22 ozs. In the first 
case there was lo«s of weight during the first two periods, but a 
slight increase during the third. In the first period, nitrogen was 
excreted in excess of that ingested, phosphoric acid was in equilibrium, 
but more salts were excreted than taken in. In the second period 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid were in equilibrium, and there was 
retention of salts. During the third period there was retention of 
nitrogen, phosphates being in equilibrium. Iu both cases there was 
an excretion of snlphates in the urine, and of unoxidised sulphur 
from the intestinal canal, although the flour ouly contained traces of 
sulphur. In the first case, chlorine was excreted in excess of that 
taken in. The above renders it evident that the sulphur in albumin 
is of importance as a food, and that the sulphur excreted must have 
been obtained from sulphur stores iu the body. If the excretion of 
the bowel is considered as waste, then 15*6 per cent, of the nitrogen 
in food is not assimilable, 37 per cent, of the fat is not digested, and 
51*8 per cent, of the ash also passes away. H. K. T. 

Occurrence of Mercury in Tapeworms. By L. Oelkebs 
(Ber ., 22, 3316—3317).—Two tapeworms from a syphilitic patient, 
who had used mercury ointment, were found to show a peculiar grey 
colour, due to the presence of some mercury compound, probably the 
oxide or sulphide. g # g 
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Influence of Nicotine and Atropine on Salivary Secretion. 
By J. N, Langley (J. Phybiol., 11, 123—158).—This paper, which 
is the sixth in a series of communications on the salivary secretion, 
relates chiefly to the connections of the nerves which pass to the sub¬ 
maxillary and sublingual glands to various groups of nerve-cells or 
ganglia in different animals. An important method of determining 
this point depends on the fact that, whereas atropine paralyses the 
secretion by affecting the nerve-endings, and has no poisonous effect 
on nerve-cells or gland-cells, nicotine, on the other hand, produces a 
somewhat similar effect, by its poisonous effect*on nerve-cells; it 
leaves nerve-fibres and gland-cells intact; this is true, whether the 
drug be injected into the circulation, or applied locally to the 
ganglion. W. D. H. 

Influence of Sodium Phosphate on the Excretion of Uric 
Acid. By A. Haig (Medico-Ohir. Trans ., 72, 399—4*06).—Disodium 
hydrogen phosphate is a well-known solvent of urio acid, and in¬ 
creases the excretion of that substance. When, however, commercial 
preparations of the phosphate were employed in cases of gout, it was 
found that attacks were precipitated, and both in these cases and in 
healthy persons the amount of uric acid excreted was diminished. 
Analysis revealed the fact that these preparations contained from 
1*2 to 6*8 per cent, of sodium sulphate; it is this impurity which 
causes the retention of uric acid. The pure phosphate prepared from 
sodium hydroxide and phosphoric acid acts as stated at the com¬ 
mencement of this abstract. 

The addition of a little sodium hydrogen carbonate increases the 
efficiency of the phosphate in this direction; the addition of acid 
(such as dilute phosphoric acid, which causes the formation of dihy¬ 
drogen sodium phosphate) diminishes it. The acid phosphate is 
another frequent impurity of commercial preparations, and this is an 
additional reason why the pure salt should be employed. The phos¬ 
phate and the salicylate (Ab&tr., 1888,1322) act differently in relation 
to acidity of the urine, the excretion of uric acid being hindered by 
acidity in the former case, accelerated in the latter. In many cases 
where the powerful effect of salicylate is unnecessary, or its toxic 
effects are to be feared, the use of the phosphate as a substitute is 
recommended. W. D. H. 

Olay-coloured Stools without Jaundice. By T. S. Walker 
(Medico-GIur. Trans., 72, 257—273).—The object of this paper is to 
establish the following propositions :—That the presence of the pan¬ 
creatic juice in the intestines is as essential as that of the bile to 
produce the brown colour (stereobilin) of the dejections; that day- 
colonred stools may, consequently, be caused by disease of the pancreas 
when the liver is perfectly healthy; that they may be caused either 
by cutting off the supply of bile as in ordinary obstructive jaundice, 
or tho supply of pancreatic juice; that the bile pigment which appears 
in the fceces is that only which has been acted on by the pancreatic 
juice, and that consequently the latter organ has a hitherto uusus- 
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pected physiological and pathological importance as a factor in the 
elimination of bile. 

These propositions are snpported by the records of two cases: 
Case 1 was that of a man who died in his ninety-first year, and who, 
for 24 years previously, had parsed colourless stools; during all this 
time, except for a few days, jaundice was absent. Post mortem, the 
liver was healthy, the bile-ducts patent, and fresh bile was present in 
the duodenum. The pancreas, on the other hand, was enlarged, and 
its duct absolutely impervious, owing to the presence in it of a large 
stone, abont 8 inches long. Case 2 was similar; clay-coloured stools 
occurred for seven years; jaundice was absent. Post mortem, liver and 
bile-ducts healthy; pancreatic duct obliterated, owing to cicatrisation 
of an old ulcer. In these cases the question arises what becomes of 
the bile-pigment, and it is suggested that as it is not acted on by 
pancreatic juice, it is completely reabsorbed. 

In conclusion, it is pointed out that Bernard noticed the occurrence 
of a brown tint when bile was mixed with pancreatic jnice; that pre¬ 
vious clinical observers have, in a few scattered cases, noted the 
simultaneous occurrence of clay-coloured stools with pancreatic 
disease, and that in the foetus, meconium is coloured by unchanged 
bile-pigments, not by stercobilin; the pancreas not beginning to 
secrete until after birth, and the process of absorption being probably 
also in abeyance until then. W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of the Active Principle of Jequirity. 
ByS. Martin and R. K Wolfenden (. Proc.Boy . Sue., 46,94—100).— 
Klein has shown that the poisonous properties of the seeds of Abrus 
precatorius (jequirity) cannot be due to a bacillus, and Warden and 
Waddell (Non-bacillar nature of Abrus poison, Calcutta, 1884) showed 
it to be due to the action oi a poisonous proteid. The proteids in the 
seeds are two in number, a globulin and an albumose, and the present 
paper relates to the physiological action of the first of these. The 
proteids were obtained by extracting the crushed seeds with 15 per 
cent, solution of sodium chloride; they were precipitated from this 
extract by saturation with ammonium sulphate; the precipitate 
was redissolved by adding water; and from this solution the globulin 
was precipitated by dialysis, collected, washed, and dried. 

The actions ascribable to this globulin are the production of local 
oedema and inflammation when subcutaneously injected or applied 
to the eye, the presence post mortem of petechias beneath the serous 
membranes, and the occurrence of haemorrhagic gastro-enteritis. It 
also produces a remarkable fall of body temperature after subcu¬ 
taneous injection, and in lethal doses, it causes rapidity of breathing 
shortly before death. It has little or no effect on blood pressure. 
The activity of this globulin is destroyed by heating the solution to 
75° or 80°, the temperature at which it enters into the condition of 
a heat coagnlum. D. jj 

Toxic Action of the Albumose from Jequirity Seeds. Bv 
S. Martin (Broc. Boy. Soc., 46,100—108).—This is & continuation erf 
the research of which the preceding abstract is a resume. The 
albumose was obtained by precipitating the two proteids of the seeds 
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by means of alcohol. The precipitate was allowed to remain nnder 
absolute alcohol tor several months : the globulin was thus rendered 
insoluble; the albumose, however, was freely soluble in water after 
this treatment. It gave the following reactions : The aqueous solu¬ 
tion was neutral to litmus-paper, and gave no precipitate on boiling. 
Acetic acid and also nitric acid gave precipitates which dissolved on 
heating, and reappeared on cooling. Copper sulphate gave a preci¬ 
pitate soluble in excess of the reagent. Copper sulphate and potash 
gave a “ biuret ” reaction. Mercuric chloride gave a precipitate in¬ 
soluble in excess of the reagent. The symptoms produced by the 
albumose closely resemble those noticed when the globulin is hypo¬ 
dermically injected. There is gradually increasing weakness, with 
rapid breathing and lowering of body temperature, but no convulsions 
or paralysis. It also causes severe conjunctivitis when applied to 
the eye. Its poisonous properties are lessened by heating at 70—75°, 
and completely destroyed at 85°. 

The albumose is not, however, so powerful a toxic agent as the 
globulin, the dose necessary to produce the same effects being larger. 

A comparison is drawn between the action of these prote’ids and 
those of other poisonous substances of the same class, especially those 
in suake-venom. 

The following table contrasts the activity of the venom of various 
snakes and of Abrus:— 

Common adder .—Fatal dose in man, 0*0021 gram per kilo, of body 
weight (Fontana). 

Australian tiger-snake. —Fatal dose in dog, 0*00485 gram per kilo, 
of body weight. 

Cobra .—Fatal dose in dog, 0*000079 gram per kilo, of body weight 
(Vincent Richards). 

Abrus poison — 

Globulin. —Fatal dose, 0*01 gram per kilo, of body weight. 
Albumose .—Fatal dose, 0*06 gram per kilo, of body weight. 

Peptic albvwoses. —Fatal dose in dog, any dose over 0 3 gram per 
kilo, of body weight (Pollitzer). W. D. H. 

Acetouuria and Diabetic Coma. By S. West (Medico-Chir. 
Trans., 72, 91—110).—A systematic examination of the urine tor 
acetone was made in a number of cases of healthy people, of those 
suffering from various complaints, and of those suffering from dia¬ 
betes. The tests employed were le Nobel’s or Legal’s nitro-prnsside 
test, and Licben’s iodoform reaction. Tbe first was applied to the 
urine direct, the latter to the distillate from the urine. In addition to 
these, tbe red reaction which is given by ferric chloride was sought; 
whether this is produced by ethyl acetoacetate or some allied com¬ 
pound is at present uncertain. The main results of the investigation 
were as follows:—Acetone is absent, or almost so in healthy urine. 
Acetonuria is common in diabetes without coma, and is not constantly 
present in cases of diabetic coma. It varies greatly in the same case 
from time to time, without any evident cause. It stands in no rela¬ 
tion to the amount of sugar in the urine, but varies independently of 
variations in the sugar and specific gravity* It is, moreover, often 
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found in other diseases than diabetes; for instance, in four cases of 
pneumonia, in one case of cirrhosis of the liver, in one of spmal 
affection, in one of cerebral haemorrhage, and in one of delirium 
tremens. 

The iron reaction (? diaceturia), on the other hand, is rare except 
in cases of diabetes. It may be present when acetone is absent, or 
absent when acetone is present. They may, however, be both pre¬ 
sent or both absent at the same time, and neither appears to stand 
in any definite relation to coma. The presence of acetone in the 
nrine, or the occurrence of the iron reaction is, however, by no means 
withont clinical significance. They indicate defective metabolism, 
and that the patient is in a worse condition than when the tests 
applied gave negative results. Acetone and the substance which 
gives the iron reaction may be bye-products in the formation of 
the at present unknown poison, and their presence often indicates the 
presence of this poison and the onset of coma. The occurrence of 
the iron reaction should he regarded as more serious than that of 
acetone. 

These conclusions confirm in the main those of v. Jaksch (Aceton- 
uria u. Diaceturie , Berlin , 1885 ) ; the terms acetonemia and acetonuna 
are misleading if used as synonymous with diabetic coma. 

W. D. H. 

Pernicious Anaemia. By F. W. Mott and S. A. Vasey ( Lancet , 
1890,1,287—289).—In a case of pernicious anemia previously recorded 
(Zanret, 1889,1, 520), it was noted that the nrine had a high colour, 
althoughits specific gravity was low, and that the liver post mortem , on 
staining sections with potassium ferrocyanide and hydrochloric acid, 
became intensely blue and thus gave evidence of excess of iron. It 
was therefrom inferred that in the liver the haemoglobin of the cor¬ 
puscles is split up into an iron-free pigment of the nature of hydro- 
bilirubin, which passes into the urine as urobilin, and an iron-contain¬ 
ing constituent which remains behind in the liver cells. 

A case of a precisely similar kind is now related, and the view 
above stated is fully borne out by the results of analysis:— 


i 

Weight in 
grams. 

’ Ferric oxide 
per cent, 
in organ. 

Total ferric 
oxide in 
whole organ. 

j 

Total ash. 
in organ. 

Percentage 
of feme 
oxide mash. 

Anaemic liver.. 

1210 

0-29 

3-60 

105 

27 2 

„ kidney 

2b2 

traces 

— 

1*25 

„ Kpleen. 

141 

trace 

— 

0*9 

_ 

formal liver... 


traces, along 
■with, distinct 

— 

1*16 

— 


jtraces of copper. 





An interesting point in addition to the high percentage of ferric 
oxide obtained from the liver is the low percentage in the spleen. 
This is especially noteworthy, as the view is very generally held that 
the spleen is an important site for the destruction of blood corpuscles. 
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The above analysis, as well as certain experiments of Scliafer, show¬ 
ing the absence of free haemoglobin in the blood of the splenic vein, 
lend no support to this doctrine. 

Hunter ( Practitioner , Sept., 1889) has published a similar case to 
the above. The pigment in the urine in this case was not, as in Mott’s 
case, normal urobilin, but pathological urobilin. 

Copeman ( Lancet , 1890, 1, 875) records a fourth case of the same 
nature, and in this, as in Mott’s case, the urinary pigment was normal 
urobilin. W. D. H. 

Pfeiffer’s Test for Latent Gout. By W. Roberts ( Lancet , 1890, 
1,9—10).—At the seventh congress of German physicians (Wiesbaden, 
1888) Pfeiffer introduced the following urinary test for discovering 
the condition known as latent gout, and the allied condition uro¬ 
lithiasis ; the acid urine of the 24 hours is divided into two parts, one 
part is passed through a filter on which pure uric acid has been 
placed, the other part is not so treated. An equal volume of each 
portion is then acidified with strong hydrochloric acid, and set aside 
nntil the precipitated nric acid has fully separated. The two pre¬ 
cipitates are collected and weighed. In normal urine, the weight is 
approximately the same in both cases. But in the case of gout, or 
uro-lithiasis, the portion passed through the uric acid filter is found 
to have the greater portion of its nric acid removed from it, and little 
or no formation of uric acid crystals occurs on subsequently treating 
the filtrate with hydrochloric acid. On repeating these experiments 
in the present research, the test was found to be most untrustworthy 
and misleading. Nearly all acid urines desposit a portion of their 
uric acid upon the pure acid on the filler; but the amount so deposited 
in normal acid, as well as in gouty urine, depends on the interaction 
of a number of factors, namely:—the degree of acidity of the mine, 
its comparative richness in nric acid, the rate of filtration, and the 
amount of uric acid placed on the filter. A simpler and more trust¬ 
worthy test consists in placing several portions of the urine in corked 
phials in a warm place (to prevent precipitation of urates), a few 
drops of chloroform being added to prevent putrefaction. Sooner or 
later crystals of uiic acid are deposited if the urine is acid; the time 
at which crystals first make their appearance giving an indication of 
the degree of precipitability of the urine, that is of its proneness to 
deposition of uric acid. If crystals generally appear in 2 or 3 hours, 
this would indicate a morbid imminence of gravel; if only after 12 
or 24 hours, the occurrence does not come within the range of patho¬ 
logical significance. W. D. H, 
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Behaviour of the Vegetable Cell with very Dilute Alkaline 
Silver Solution. By 0. Loew and T. Bokokny ( Ohem . Cmitr., 1889, 
ii, 849—850*. from BoL Oentr,, 1889,39). The authors have made 
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several further experiments with the object of determining the cause 
of this reaction (Abstr,, 1888, 983), more especially since Pfeifer 
(Abstr., 1889, 1028) has concluded that the reducing power is due to 
albumin tannate or to tannin. 

Having observed that if spirogyra be cultivated in solutions of 
nitrates, a part of the tannin disappears, the authors cultivated Spiro¬ 
gyra nifida in a solution containing 1 part of sodium and potassium 
nitrates, and of sodium and magnesium sulphates in 10,000 parts of 
distilled water. When sown, the spirogyra contained a fair quantity 
of starch, fat, and tmnin. After allowing the vessel to remain for 
12 days in a somewhat shaded part of the room, the algse were quite 
healthy, aud were, moreover, free from frit and tannin, and contained 
but little starch. Dilute ammonia caused a considerable precipitate, 
which was free from fat and tannin, but still reduced silver solution 
with energy. Thirty per cent, acetic acid, or protracted heating at 
70—80° destroyed this reducing power. Since these tannin-free cells 
contain nothing besides albumin, the authors conclude that the 
reducing power must be attributed to it, and that the treatment with 
acetic acid or the process of heating causes such a change in the 
albumin as to destroy its reducing power. J. W. L. 

Occurrence of Iodine in Pacos vesiculosus and Chondrus 
crispus. By L. tan Itallie (Arch. Pharm. [3], 27, 1132—1134).— 
By Pluckiger’s method (Abstr., 1887,996), a faint iodine reaction was 
obtained with 3 grams of Fucus oesiculosus, and with 10 grams of 
Chundrus crispus . oO grams of the former plant was extracted with 
40 vol. per cent, alcohol, the solution neutralised with sodium car¬ 
bonate, evaporated to a syrup, this extracted with water, and treated 
with chloroform; the chloroform remained colourless. The addition 
of nitrous acid dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid set free its iodine, 
which amounted to 5*1435 milligrams, or 0*0113 per cent, of the 
absolutely dry substance, and 0*01029 per cent, of the plant dried 
over lime. The whole of the iodine was found to be extracted 
by the above process. The material sepaiated by absolute alcohol 
gave no reaction for iodine. From these reactions, the author con¬ 
cludes that the iodine is present in F. vesiculosus as iodide. The 
amount of iodine in C. ci'ispiw was too minute to estimate. Neither 
plant gave evidence of the presence of bromine. J. T. 

Chemical Constituents of Scopola camiolica. By W. R. 
DussrAX and A. E. Chasiox (PJi<mn. J. Trans. [:}], 20, 461—464).— 
Scopola camiolica is a solanaeeous plant indigenous to Austro- 
Hnngaxy. It has lately been exported to this country with a view to 
its employment in medicine as a substitute for belladonna. The total 
alkaloid was extracted from the carefully dried (30—40°) rhiz ome, 
no temperature above 40° being employed in the process, and no alkali 
being used, except very weak ammonia, so that the possibility of the 
occurrence of any change in the alkaloids during their extraction was 
avoided; on crystallising the alkaloid from ether, pure hyoscyamine 
(m. p. 108—109°) was obtained. To ascertain whether any other 
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mydriatic alkaloid was present, tbe residue obtained from the 
ethereal liquid was dissolved in diluted hydrochloric acid, and frac¬ 
tionally precipitated with gold chloride; each fraction was then 
recrystallised until its melting point was not changed by a repetition 
of the process. From the eight fractions of precipitate, 2 7 specimens of 
recrystallised aurochloride were obtained. With the exception of wliat 
was possibly a trace of hyoscine aurochloride, nothing but hyoseyamine 
aurochloride was found (m. p. 159—162°, corr.). A similar process 
of fractional precipitation of the aurochloride was conducted with a 
small quantity of alkaloid, which had not been extracted by ether 
from the alkaline aqueous liquid. This yielded only hyoseyamine 
aurochloride. The salt was identified by its melting point, as well as 
by the results afforded by its analysis ; the alkaloid was also regene¬ 
rated from it, and shown to correspond with pure hyoseyamine. The 
plant is abundant, and would therefore seem to constitute an 
important source of this alkaloid. The rhizome is also shown to 
contain rather more than 0*1 per cent, of cholesterol, melting at 
132—133°, and affording analytical results which agree with the 
formula C 26 H 44 O + H 3 0. When dried at 100°, the crystals lost water, 
leaving the anhydrous substance, which melts at 137*5 W . The benzoate 
was prepared by dissolving the substance in benzoic chloride, and 
heating the liquid for 15 minutes near its boiling point. On pouring 
it into aqueons soda, the benzoate remains insoluble; after purification 
and crystallisation from ether, it melted at 145*5°. The cholesterol 
from S. camiolica most nearly resembles tbe phytosterin of Hesse. 
Tbe substance has not before been obtained from an atropaceous plant, 
but the authors have since isolated it from Atropa belladonna . There 
were also obtained from 8. carniolica a fat which is under examina¬ 
tion, a crystalline sugar yielding an osazone identical with that of 
dextrose, and a crystalline substance whose aqueons solution when 
alkaline is highly fluorescent, and appeal’s to be methylaesculetin. 
The paper is followed by others in which different observers record 
the results of therapeutical, botanical, and pharmaceutical examina¬ 
tions of the plant. Therapeutically it appears to have some marked 
advantages as compared with belladonna. W. R. D. 

Analyses of the Seed of Calycanthus glaucus. By H. W. 
Wiley (Amer. Clmn. 11, 557—567).—The analyses cannot be 
given in full. The seeds were found to contain only a very small 
quantity of starch, but large amounts of sugars, albuminoids, and oil: 
there being as much as 47 per cent, of the latter. 

This oil has a faint yellow colour, and a peculiar odour. Its sp. gr. 
when obtained by extracting the seeds with petroleum = 0*9058; 
the sp. gr. of the expressed oil = 0*9110 (water at 100° = 1). It is 
free from volatile acids, gives a fatty acid crystallising at 12*5°, and 
has a refractive index 5f 1*47351 at 28° (water at 28° = 1*33338). 
Tbe crude expressed oil absorbs 129*53 per cent, of iodine, the puri¬ 
fied extracted oil 128*66 per cent. 

The oil contains an alkaloid discovered by Bccles, and named 
by him calycanthine. This was obtained from the seeds by powdering 
them, extracting the fat with petroleum, and digesting the residue 
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with various liquids, best with dilute sulphuric acid (1: 50). 
The sulphuric acid extract is made strongly alkaline with ammonia, 
and extracted repeatedly with ether; on evaporating the ether 
extract, calycanthine crystallises in feathery masses on the sides of 
tbe dish. The kernels of the seeds contain about 3 per cent, of the 
alkaloid, the hulls about 1 per cent. The alkaloid is insoluble in 
alcohol and water. With sulphuric acid, it gives a pale-yellow 
colour, with nitric acid a persistent bright-green, with sulphuric acid 
and potassium dichromate a fine, blood-brick-red, and with sulphuric 
acid and cane-sugar a fine purple, persisting for some time, and 
finally changing to blue. Owing to the presence of sugar iu the 
seed, this last reaction may be obtained by the simple application of 
sulphuric acid to the raw seed. C. F. B. 

Bark of Quina morada (Pogonopus febrifugus, Benth.-Hook.). 
By P. N. Arata and F. Canzoneri (Gazzetta, 18, 409—421).—The 
authors have examined a specimen of bark found in Bolivia and in the 
north of the Argentine Republic, commouly known as “ Cascarilla,” 
or 4 * Qnina morada,” and credited with many of the therapeutic cha¬ 
racteristics of the true cinchona bark. For a variety of reasons the 
authors consider it to belong to the Pogonopus febrifugus, Benth.-Hook., 
syn. Buwardia Wedtl, rubiacea> described by Griselbach. In appear¬ 
ance the bark is irregular ou the outside and scaly within; the colour 
varies from yellowish-white to reddish, and is a dirty-white on 
freshly-exposed surfaces; it is soft and spongy to the touch, a little 
lighter than water, has a slightly bitter taste, scarcely any odour, and 
burns very readily, leaving a white ash. It imparts a bluish fluor¬ 
escence to water with which it has been boiled, and a yellowish-blue 
fluorescence to alcohol. 

Two substances were extracted from this hark, namely, a blue 
fluorescent substance, moradin, and an alkaloid, moradeine. 

To isolate these, the powdered bark is extracted with alcohol, the 
extract treated with an alcoholic solution of lead acetate, filtered, 
freed from lead, and concentrated, when a crystalline deposit of 
moradin is obtained. The mother liquor is then treated with potash 
and ether, the ethereal extract treated with hydrogen chloride, and 
the precipitate of moradeine hydrochloride purified by again treating 
it with soda, ether, &c. 

Moradin contains no nitrogen, and its formula is either C 3 iH 18 0s or 
C 16 HiA. The former agrees better with the composition of the 
acetyl-derivativ e, triacetyfinoradin. • 

Moradin crystallises in slender, colourless needles, or in large, 
anhydrous prisms, and melts at 201—202°. It has the characters of 
an acid, bnt none of its salts conld be isolated. Alkalis increase, and 
acids (except acetic) diminish the fluorescence of its solutions. Ferric 
chloride gives a green coloration and, after a time, a green precipitate; 
gold chloride gives a blue coloration and green precipitate. It is 
dissolved by concentrated sulphuric acid, forming a yellow solu¬ 
tion, from which it is re-precipitated unchanged on adding water. 
Although not a glncoside, it reduces Fehling’s solution when heated 
with it; it also reduces silver nitrate and basic lead nitrate. Potas- 
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smm pei mangauate in alkaline solution and ferric chloride in alco¬ 
holic solntion oxidise it to qninone. The action of nitric acid is 
characteristic; the concentrated acid has no action in the cold, but 
forms oxalic acid on heating; on boiling with very dilute (4 per cent.) 
acid, quinhydrone and qninone are successively formed. Its reactions 
place it in the class of oxyhydroquinones, since it gives as products of 
decomposition a di- or tri-hydroxybenzoic acid which colours ferric 
salts green, a polyvalent phenol, probably hydroxyquinol, and qninone. 
It is probable that two of the oxygen-atoms are contained in the 
same way as in hydroxycoumarin (umbelliferon). 

Triaodylmoradin crystallises from its alcoholic solution in white, 
shining prisms which melt at 177—178°. It is not fluorescent, and 
has no acid properties. It is insoluble in alkalis in the cold, and 
decomposes when warmed with them. 

Morodeine crystallises in opaque, colourless prisms, very soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, &c., but only slightly in water. It melts 
at 199—200°, and exhibits the general reactions of an alkaloid, 
forming a well-crystallised platinochloride and aurochloride, &c. 

S. B. A. A. 

True Winter Bark. (Drymis Winter-Forster.) By P. N. 
Arata and F. Canzoneri (Gazzetta , 18, 527—539).—After an histori¬ 
cal summary of the introduction of the hark into Europe, the author 
describes the genuine bark from the Straits of Magellan; this occurs 
in the form of deeply-furrowed, curled-np fragments with an earthy 
fracture, exhibiting, when in small pieces, an internal reddish-brown 
coloration. When fresh, it has a bitter and pungent taste and an 
agreeable odour, recalling both turpentine and cloves. The sun-dried 
bark yielded : water (at 110°), 13*713 per cent.; ash, 3*338 percent.; 
soluble in ether, 3*841 per cent.; in alcohol, 6*465 percent.; in water, 
13*981 per cent.; ligneous matter, 49*200 per cent. An analysis of 
the ash is also given. The ethereal solution contains a peculiar 
essence, fatty compounds, resins, and waxy matter; the alcoholic 
extract contains reddish, uncrystallisable resins. Citric acid was 
carefully looked for, hot not found. The essence was isolated by dis¬ 
tilling the hark with water, exhausting the distillate with petroleum, 
and distilling off the solvent. The crude oil, amounting to 0*6428 
per cent, of the weight of the bark employed, is a mixture of several 
substances. 

Winterene, C^H*, is the essential oil separated from this by 
fractional distillation. It passes over between 260° and 265°; sp. 
gr. at 13° = 0 93437. Index of refraction = 1*4931; sp. rotatory 
power at 16° [«]j = 4-11*2. It is readily oxidised on exposure to 
tbe air, becoming yellow. The formula C^B^o was calculated from 
the ultimate analysis and vapour-density, but the authors consider 
that the ready oxidi*ability of winterene and its analogy to similar 
essences points rather to the formula C^H^, which would place it in 
the group of sesquiterpenes, such as cedrene, cubebene* <fec,, the 
boiling points of which are between 250° and 268°. 

Iodine dissolves in winterene producing a greenish-yellow colora¬ 
tion which changes to green after a time. 
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On a ddin g picric acid containing a few drops of sulphuric acid to 
winterene, a yellowish-red, crystalline compound is formed. 

Pare winterene is coloured green by a solution of bromine in chlo¬ 
roform, orange-red by a solution of chloral hydrate in sulphuric acid, 
ro->e to yellow by concentrated sulphuric acid or by sulphuric acid 
and chloroform, dirty-yellow by Frohde’s reagent and by ferric chloride 
and sulphuric acid, rose to violet by nitric acid. 

The reactions of the essence after oxidation are also given. 

S. B. A. A. 

Nitrous Acid in the Atmosphere. By L. Ilosvay (Bull Soc. 
Chim . [8], 2, 666—G67).—The liquid obtained by washing with 
water, bedewed grass and foliage-leaves, collected in the morning, 
contains nitrous acid, which is absent from noonday and evening 
gatherings. Nitrites are condensed on leaves daring the day in 
damp, dull, rainless weather, and in dry, clear, sunny weather are 
replaced by nitric acid and ammonia. 

Washed soils moistened and exposed to air determine similar 
surface condensations, the nitrogen-compounds being derived from 
the atmosphere and varying in amount with the duration of ex¬ 
posure. T. G. JST. 

Causes of the Exhaustion of Arable Soil by Cropping with¬ 
out Manures. By P. P. Deheeaix (Ami. Agrcmom ., 15, 481—505). 
—The author has made a comparative study of certain plots at the 
experimental station of Grignon, some of which have been cropped 
without manuring for a number of years, while others have received 
regular dressings of farmyard manure. 

Umuatiured Plots. —Plots 21, 37, and 53 received no manure since 
1874. 

Manured Plots .—Plots 32, 33, 36, and 49 had received regular 
dre&bings of farmyard manure. 

Comparative Ciops. Sugar-beet. —In 1887 plot 37 yielded 13,900 
kilos., and plot 53 10,000 kilos, per hectare, against 35,000—40,000 
kilos, yielded by the regularly manured plots. Bed clover: in 1888 
plot 37 yielded 3,2u0 kiIoR. hay per hectare, and plot 53 2,600 kilos, 
against 8,800 kilos, yielded by a plot manured during the preceding 
years. Trifolium incamatum : the continuously unmanured plot yielded 
3,600 kilos, green in 1888 against 15,000 kilos, by the regularly 
manured plot. Cereals: for these crops the exhaustion is much less 
noticeable than for the preceding. In 1888, plot 37 yielded 31 metric 
quintals of bats (avoine des salines) against 33 by the manured plots; 
and plot 53 yielded 22 quintals of oats (avoine a grappes ) against 32 
yielded by the manured plots. ° 

Although the difference is, in the case of the phosphoric acid, 
considerable, yet it cannot be said that the unmanured plots fail to 
yield crop* on account of exhaustion of mineral food. 
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Phosphoric Acid and Potash in the Soil . 


Percentage in the soil (depth not 
stated) of 

Continuously unm&nured. 

Regularly 

manured. 

Plot 37. 

Plot 53. 

Plot 36. 

Total P 2 O s . 

0-102 

0-104 

0*155 

PP 6 soluble m acetic acid... 

0-012 

0 015 

0 034 

Total K 3 0 soluble in aqua regia .... 

0*090 

0-091 

0*117 


Organic Matter in the Soil,—The carbon and nitrogen in the soils o£ 
plots 37 and 21 (nnmannred) and of plots 32 and 49 (manured) were 
determined in 1878 and again in 1888 after 10 years 7 interval. 

The results so far seem to connect the exhaustion, so conspicuous 
when beet-root or clover is grown, with the great loss of organic, and 
especially carbonaceous matter, the diminution in the important 
plant foods, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash being relatively 
inconsiderable. 



Plots. 

Plots. 

37. 

21. 

49. 

32. 

Percentage of nitrogen in 1878.... 

0-167 

0-174 

0-200 

mm 

„ „ „ 1888.... 

0*148 

0-150 

0*190 

Wssm 

Loss... 

0-019 

0*024 

0*010 

0*014 

Percentage of carbon in 1878 . 

1-519 

1-630 

1-52 

1-06 

„ ,, „ 1888. 

0-730 

0*730 

1*61 

1*00 

Loss or gain. 

-0-789 

-0*900 

+ 0-09 

-0*06 

Proportion Jjj, in 1878. 

9-0 

9-3 

7 6 

8-3 

»» » >• 1888.. 

4-9 

4-8 

8*4 

8*5 


The author next* examines the various reasons that suggest them¬ 
selves to account for this connection. 

Retention of Moisture by Humus .—Parallel plots in the same strip 
of ground were selected from those continuously unmanured, and 
therefore poor in organic matter, and from those regularly or frequently 
manured and rich in organic matter, and samples taken carefully to 
the same depth and under exactly similar circumstances during every 
month from November, 1888, to November, 1889, for the determination 
of moisture. The results of each pair of plots are plotted in curves 
showing the percentage of moisture at the consecutive dates; but the 
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general results may be summed np thus:—The soil of the unmanured 
plots 21, 37, and 53, poor in organic matter, gave an average of 17*G 
per cent, of water over the time named; that of the manured plots, 
17, 33, and 49, rich in organic matter, 18*5 per cent. If this dif¬ 
ference is reckoned on the hectare of soil, it amounts to 32*4 tons of 
water; hut as the total water contained in the soil is 623 6—666 tons, 
no weight can be attached to the absence of so small a fraction. 
Other experiments showed that the difference in the loss by drainage 
was not greater than in the case of two samples of the same soil. 

Quamiiy of Nitrates Formed .—Equal weights of the different soils 
were placed in glazed pots, and the initial nitrogen as nitrate deter¬ 
mined in each. These pots were placed in the open, the drainage- 
water from each collected from May 14 to November 12, and the 
nitrogen as nitrate determined in each lot of water. The mean 
results for the plots in question were— 



Rain¬ 

fall. 

Drainage. 

Initial N 
as nitrate 
in soil. 

N as 

nitrate in 
drainage. 

Plots 17 and 33 regularly manured. - 
,, 21, 37, and 53 unmanured .... 

litres. 

31*64 

litres. 

8 360 

grams. 

0*368 

grams. 

0*877 

31*64 

9*116 

0*322 

0*624 


From these figures it appears that the quantity of nitrate formed, 
even in the exhausted soils during the growing season, was amply 
sufficient for the requirements of good crops; 0*322 gram of nitrogen 
nitrified peT 30 kilos, soil being equivalent to 113 kilos, per hectare. 

Production of Carbonic Anhydride .—Determinations made by 
Boussingault and Lewy’s method of the carbonic anhydride con¬ 
tained in 100 litres of the interstitial air of two soils on the same 
dates gave— 

June 7. June 18. 
grams. grams. 

Plot 53 nnmanured. 1-13 0*98 

„ 49 manured.. 1*38 1*16 

These differences are again slight, and tend to confirm recent results 
of Wolny and of Schloesiug, showing that there is no direct relation 
between the richness of a soil in organic matter and that of its inter¬ 
stitial air in carbonic anhydride. The foregoing experiments fail to 
yield any explanation of the facts, but the following one shows con¬ 
clusively the actual importance of the organic matter of soil to the 
growth of sugar-beet. 30 kilos, of the rich soil of plot 49 and 30 
kilos, of the exhausted soil of plot 53 were placed in similar pots, the 
latter being enriched by the addition of 3 grams of sodium nitrate, 
3 grams of superphosphate, and 3 grams of potassium chloride, equiva¬ 
lent to 360 kilos, of each per hectare. Sugar-beet seeds were sown in 
each pot; on July 17 all the young plants but one were removed from 
each pot, and on October 25 the weight of the single roof grown in 
each pot was taken. 
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Soil rich in 
organic matter 
(49). 

Soil artifi¬ 
cially enriched 
(58). 

"Weight of young plant!? removed July 17. ...... 

grams. 

6*78 

730 

grams. 

6 2*51 

165 

entire pi vnt on Oct. 25 ... 

,, root on Oct. 25. 

410 

92 

PoTppntn ota nf an cm.t* in iniftft .................. 

15*04 

11*11 

Sugar in entire plant . . . . . 

61 *60 

10-12 



From all the facts given in this paper the author concludes that 
a portion of the organic matter of soil frequently manured with 
farm-yard manure probably serves as direct nutriment for the sugar- 
beet and some other plants, and that for this purely mineral food 
cannot be successfully substituted. J. M. H. M. 

Experiments at Rothamsted on the Growth of Potatoes. 
By J. K. Gilbert (Agr. Students’ Gazette , 4, Pt. ii).—The experiments 
were conducted for 12 years on the same land. The following table 
shows the various manuring as well as the average yearly produce 
per acre for the 12 yeai*s, except in the farm-yard manure series, 
where the average of six years is given:— 



j Good. 

Small 

Diseased. 

Total. 


tons. 

, cwts. 

tons. 

cwts. 

tons. 

cwts. 

tons. 

cwts. 

Unmanured. 

1 

13*5 

0 

5 0 

0 

1*25 

1 

19 *75 

Superphosphate of lime..... 

3 

5*0 

0 

5*6 

0 

2-75 

3 

13-4 

Mixed mineral manures. 

3 

7-75 

0 

4*9 

0 

2*6 

3 

15 25 

Ammonium salts. 

1 

17-75 

0 

6*1 

0 

1*9 

2 

5 75 

Sodium nitrate. 

Ammonium salts and mixed 

2 

4*6 

0 

5*25 

0 

2*6 

2 

12-5 

minerals.. - 

Sodium nitrate and mixed 

5 

18-9 

0 

7-25 

0 

8*4 

G 

14*5 

minerals... 

5 

17-4. 

0 

6*4 

0 

9 25 

6 

33*0 

Farm-yard manure . 

Farm-yard manure and super- 

4 

U -9 

0 

7*0 

0 

5*75 

5 

4*G 

phosphate.. 

Farm-yard manure and super¬ 
phosphate and sodium ni¬ 

4 

16-9 

0 

7*25 

0 

7*5 

5 

11 -6 

trate ... 

5 

17-76 

0 

6'6 

0 

17*9 

7 

2-25 


The mixed minerals include superphosphate and potassium, sodium, 
and magnesium salts. The ammonium salts contained 86 lbs. of 
nitrogen whilst farm-yard manure supplied about 200 lbs. of nitrogen 
per acre per annum. It is remarkable that there is much less increase 
of produce of potatoes by nitrogenous manures alone than by mineral 
manures alone. 

With regard to the various constituents of the tubers, the average 
amount of nitrogen per acre in those grown without manure was 
VOL. LVUI. 2 e 
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only 14*9 lbs., which, is less than would be yielded by wheat or barley 
grown under the same conditions. Mineral manures alone raised the 
amount of nitrogen to about 2l) lbs., whilst nitrogenous manures alone 
only raised the amount taken up to 19*7 lbs. (with ammonium salt?) 
and 23*0 lbs. (with nitrate). With the same application of nitrogen, 
but in conjunction with mixed minerals, the amount of nitrogen 
stored np in the tubers is raised to about 50 lbs. per acre. Of the 
other constituents, the most prominent is potash; under the influence 
of superphosphate alone, 30 lbs. per acre more potash is taken up than 
without manure, with superphosphate and mixed minerals (including 
potash) the increase is 33 lbs., whilst with minerals and nitrogenous 
manure together, nearly 70 lbs. more potash is recovered per acre than 
where no manure is applied. The presence of potash seems to be 
essential for the formation of starch and sugar. The accumulation 
of phosphoric acid, which is more directly connected with the nitro¬ 
genous constituents, is much less than that of potash. 

As to the compobition of the whole tubers and of the juice, there is 
an indication that the juice is richer in nitrogen, the more nitrogen 
there is applied in the manure and the less matured the crop; it in¬ 
cludes, in tact, material for further maturation. The amount of juice 
is generally about 80 per cent, of the fresh tubers. The percentage of 
ash-constituents is higher in the juice than in the tubers; its amount 
varies consideiably according to the manuring, but the composition of 
the ash of the tubers and the jnice is always very similar. The 
gieater part of the nitrogen is in the juice. 

Of the total nitrogen of the tubers, Schulze found an average of 
18*3 per cent, to exist as albuminoids in the marc. In the Rotbam- 
sted experiments, the average was found to be only 15 per cent. The 
average percentage of total albuminoid nitrogen was 56*2 (Schulze) 
and 63*6 (Rotham&ted). The two sets of experiments show that, 
as a rule, less than 20 per cent, of the total nitrogen is in the form of 
insoluble albuminoid. On the other hand, Schulze’s lesults show an 
average of 43*8, and those obtained at Rothamsted 36*2 per cent, of 
total nitrogen, of the tubers to be non-albuminoid: most of it existing 
as amides and much less as ammonia and nitric acid than is usual in 
the case of root crops. The nutritive value of this large proportion 
of nitrogenous matter is, to say the least, doubtful, and inasmuch as 
most of the albuminoid matter itself is in the juice of the potato, it is 
probable that a good deal is lost as food. 

Provided that the necessary minerals are present, the use of nitro¬ 
genous manure gives rise to a great increase of starch in the potato, 
just as in the case of root crops there is an increase of sugar under 
these conditions, and in the case of the cereals an increase of starch 
and cellulose. It is chiefly for the increased production of non- 
nitrogenous substances (starch, sugar, and cellulose) that direct 
nitrogenous manures are used. 

Diseased potatoes contain considerably less dry matter than good 
ones, which is shown by the higher percentage of mineral matter in 
the dry substance of the bad ones to be due, not to acquisition of 
water, but to the loss of solid substance, and it is further shown that 
it is chiefly the non-nitrogenous organic substance which is lost. The 
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cause of the disease is a fungus which converts the starch into sugar; 
the loss of substance is perhaps mainly due to the evolution of carbonic 
anhydride, as a coincident of the growth of the fungus deriving its 
nutriment from ready-formed organic substance; a characteristic action 
in the growth of these non-chlorophylions plants. The fungus accu¬ 
mulates a large proportion of both the mineral and nitrogenous 
substance of the juice of the tubers, which perhaps partly explains the 
fact that the disease develops much more in tubers grown by highly 
nitrogenous manures, and which have a highly nitrogenous juice, 
than in those grown under ordinary conditions. N. H. M. 

Experiments with Farm-yard Manure. By E. Heiden (Bietl. 
Oentr ., 18, 794—796; compare Abstr., 1888, 872).—The object of the 
experiments was to determine what changes take place when the 
liquid manure is kept alone, when treated with sulphuric acid con¬ 
taining phosphoric acid, and when kept covered with a layer of oil. 
The manure was well mixed, and three lots of 100 kilos, put into 
barrels and treated as described. Nitrogen as ammonia and organic 
nitrogen was determined in the manure at the beginning and at the 
end of the experiment, which lasted about six months. The manure 
kept without any preservative lost 11*9 per cent, of the nitrogen as am¬ 
monia and 18*5 per cent, of its organic nitrogen, corresponding with 
12*9 per cent, of the total nitrogen. The sample treated with acid 
lost 13 8 per cent, of the ammoniacal nitrogen, but the amount of 
organic nitrogen was almost doubled, so that the loss of total nitrogen 
was only 1*5 per cent. The manure kept- under oil lost 6*8 per cent, 
of the total nitrogen, or 5 per cent, of the ammoniacal nitrogen and 
18 per cent, of the organic nitrogen. N. H. M. 
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Modified u Orsat ” Apparatus. By J. RurFDE (J. Soc. Ghem . Ind. 7 
8,3—4).—The author describes with the aid of a diigram, a new 
form of bulb, which is said to he less subject to fracture and more 
easily prepared aud cleaned than the bulb used in Orsut’s apparatus 
for the rapid determination of oxygen. D. B. 

Gas Sampling and Testing Apparatus. By J. E. Stead (/. Soc. 
Chem. Jnd. 9 8, 176—178).—The author describes, with the aid of a 
number of diagrams, various forms of apparatus for sampling and 
testing gases, designed by him for the purpose of examining blast? and 
other furnace gases. The sampler is a modification of the apparatus 
described by Gruner, by which a large vessel filled with mercury is 
used to collect the gas. The author’s apparatus is so arranged as not 
only to take the sample, but also to take the place of the old form of 
gas pipette. Three forms of gas-testing apparatus are described, 
their mode of working being explained with the help of diagrams. 

D. B. 

2 a 2 
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The Concentration of Reagents. By R. Blochmann (Ber., 23, 
31—35).—When the usual instructions for the preparation, of reagents 
aie carried out, the concentration of the solution obtained shows no 
relation whatever to that of an “ equivalent ” solution. It is, there¬ 
fore, very difficult to estimate the amount of the reagent necessary in 
processes ot precipitation, neutralisation, &c., and the author proposes, 
in order to overcome this difficulty, to make all the solutions approxi¬ 
mately double-normal, normal, or semi-normal, according to the 
solubility of the substance; using the last-named strength for all 
expensive reagents. Very sparingly soluble salts, such as calcium 
sulphate, may be employed in saturated solutions, and tbe strength of 
oxidising: and reducing solutions should he such that 1 litre will give 
off or absoib (O 2 = ) 8 grams of oxygen. Under “concentrated acids” 
are understood anhydrous sulphuric acid, a saturated solution of 
hydrochloric acid, and a mixture of equal weights of anhydrous nitric 
acid and water. Tables giving tbe specific gravity and percentage 
composition of these solutions may be found in the original. 

EL G. C. 

Kate by Abstractor .—A similar proposition to the above was made 
many years ago in Harcourt and Madan’s “ Exercises in Practical 
Chemistry.” and the necessary directions for the preparation of the 
solutions may be found on p. 439 (3rd edition). H. Gr. C. 

Estimation of Chlorine and Hydrogen Chloride in a Mixture 
of the two Gases. By W. Youxgeu (J. Soc. Chem . Ind., 8, 88—90). 
—This method, which the author finds to give very accurate results, is 
based on the absorption of the gases in a standard solution of arsenious 
acid, to which a small quantity of sulphindigotic acid has been added. 
The absorption is accomplished in one vessel, described with the aid 
of a diagram, which, along with a graduated box as an aspirator, 
renders it possible to read off the grains of chlorine per cubic foot, tbe 
aspiration being stopped when the snlphindigotic acid is bleached. 
The hydrogen chloride may be estimated in the same solution by 
titration with silver nitrate. D. B. 

Analysis of the Atmosphere. By 0. Pettersson and A. 
Huhland (Ber., 22, 3324—3825).—The authors find that the oxygen 
of the air may be accurately determined in the portable apparatus 
previously described (Abstr., 1887, 999), by means of absorption with 
a solution of sodium hyposulphite. The mean of very numerous 
determinations made in Stockholm during October, November, and 
the first; half of December, 1889, gave the oxygen in the air as 20*940 
per cent. L. T. T. 

Estimation of -Free Oxygen in Water. By M. Muller (Chem. 
Zett., 13, 1188—1190) —The author comments on the uncertainty of 
the present methods for ascertaining the wholesomeness of water; 
he considers it desirable to inquire into the quality as well as the 
quantity of organic mutter present, for which purpose oxidation with 
permanganate is not efficient, but the free oxygen in the water appeal's 
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to be an important factor. He has noticed in numerous experiments 
when waters have been retained in perfectly fall, well-stoppered 
bottles, that in good waters the oxygen suffers only slight reduction 
or none at all, whereas in bad waters the oxygen is consumed with 
comparative rapidity in a few days, presumably on account of decom¬ 
posing the readily oxidisahle organic matter. It is pointed out that 
the free oxygen is not eliminated from water by boiling even for two 
hours. The author has devised the following method:—Some ciystal- 
line manganous sulphate is dissolved in the water, which completely 
fills a two- to three-litre bottle, fitted with a doubly bored india- 
rubber stopper, and connected by means of one bore with an upright 
wide tube tilled with the same water; by lowering this, potassium 
hydroxide is admitted from the tap funnel in the other bore, causing 
the precipitation of manganous hydroxide, which absorbs all the 
free oxygen, forming manganic hydroxide. Hydrochloric acid and 
potassium iodide are now added through the funnel, the manganic 
oxide gives rise to the liberation of chlorine, which in its turn sets 
free iodine, the latter is titrated in a dish with sodium thiosulphate, 
and the amount of oxygen corresponding therewith is calculated. If 
nitrous acid is present, it is determined by adding hydrochloric acid 
and potassium iodide to a quantity of water equal to that taken for 
the oxygen estimation, titrating the liberated iodine, and deducting 
this quantity from the oxygen titration. 

R. Hefelmann aud K. Barth ( ibid 1337) point out that this method 
is only applicable to waters free, or almost free, from organic matter, 
because organic matter not only absorbs iodine, but even chlorine, 
and also renders the direct estimation of nitrons acid impossible. 

1). A. L. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Pyrites. By Gr. Lunge (Zeit. ang . 
Ghent,., 1889, 473—477).—Objections have, on various grounds, been 
raised to the oxidation of the sulphur in pyrites by aqua regia, as 
advocated by the author. When barium sulphate is precipitated 
from a solution containing iron, low results arc always obtained, in 
spite of the fact that the precipitate invariably contains iron. 
Jannasch and Richards have shown that this is due to the precipi¬ 
tation of a barium iron sulphate, which slowly loses sulphuric anhy¬ 
dride on ignition. When oxidising the pyrites in the dry way, 
Freaenius obtained about 1 per cent, more sulphur than by wet oxida¬ 
tion. In 1881 the author recommended as an improvement on his 
process that the iron should be removed by ammonia before precipi¬ 
tating with barium chloride. To this Jannasch and Richards ob¬ 
jected that part of the sulphur would be contained in the precipitate 
as basic ferric sulphate. The author now shows that if the precipi¬ 
tation is performed according to the rules which he laid down in 
1881, and which are embodied in the Taschenbuch fur Sodajahrikation 
—“ The warm solution to be mixed with a moderate excess of am¬ 
monia, filtered after 10 minutes, and the precipitate most thoroughly 
washed with boiling water ”—the precipitate will not retain a trace 
of sulphate, and the results agree exactly with those obtained by dry 
oxidation. Results only about 0*2 per cent, lower can be obtained 
by the author’s “ old method ” if the precipitate is only moderately 
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iedited, the errors compensating one another (compare Abstr., 1888, 
85). Jannascii and Richards ignited their precipitate very intensely, 
and state that even after half an hour the expulsion of the sulphuric 
anhydride was not complete. The fusion method is less rapid than the 
aqua legia process, and is liable to the error of including in the esti¬ 
mation the sulphur in impurities (barytes, &c.), which is not avail¬ 
able in practical use. J, S. 

Estimation and Occurrence of Sulphur in Coal. By G. H 
B41 r,rY (J. Soc, Clem. Lid., 8, :16c)—365).—The author has examined 
the different methods in use for determining sulphur in coal. He 
finds that the magnesia method (Eschka’s process) gives constant 
resnlts, whilst the methods based on oxidation with potassium 
chlorate or potassium nitrate, and the methods due to Grace Calvert, 
show large variations between one determination and another. Ex¬ 
periments were also made with a view of learning what portion of 
the sulphur appeared in the flue gases, and what part remained in 
the ash, and whether these numbers were actually such as are arrived 
at by an examination of the coal according to the method suggested 
by Calvert. The results show that the sulphur existing in coal in 
the form of sulphates remains in the ash, and does not take part 
in the production of sulphurous anhydride in the flues. A large 
quantity of sulphur is also retained by the fine dust, and in sample^ 
examined by the aathor as much as 15 to 20 per cent, of sulphur has 
been found. D. B. 

Estimation of Sulphuric Anhydride in Fuming Sulphuric 
Acid. By B. Setljk (Clem. Zrit ., 13, 1670).—The following method 
is based on the fact that sulphuric acid only fumes so long as sul¬ 
phuric anhydride is present. Water is run drop by drop from a 
graduated burette into 100 grams of the fuming sulphuric acid con¬ 
tained in a flask and well cooled. The operation is complete when a 
drop falling in the middle of the acid dissolves quietly without 
fumes; 1 c.c. of water corresponds with 4*444 per cent, of sulphuric 
anhydride. Acids containing above 35 per cent, of sulphuric anhy¬ 
dride should be diluted to 30—35 per cent, with monoli) drated sul¬ 
phuric acid of undoubted strength before titrating with water. 

D. A. L. 

Volumetric Estimation of Combined Sulphuric Acid. By 
L. W. Andueus (Amer. Clem. J., 11. 56*7—571).—The solution of 
the sulphate is diluted until it contains not more than 2 per cent, 
of sulphuric anhydride, and is then heated to boiling. Excess of a solu¬ 
tion of pure barium ebromate in hydrochloric acid is gradually added, 
and the boiling continued for a few minutes. Pure calcium carbonate 
now added to the hot liquid until no more carbonic anh ydride is 
evolved, and the boiling again continued for a few minutes. The 
precipitate is filtered and washed until the wash-water is colourless, 
potassium iodide and hydrochloric acid are added to the filtrate, and 
the iodine liberated is titrated with a dec*normal solution of sodium 
thiosulphate, 1 c.c. of which is equivalent to 0*002662 gram SO*. 
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In the presence of ferric, nickel, or zinc salts, ammonia mnst he 
used instead of calcium carbonate to neutralise the acid liquid. The 
precipitate is, however, much more difficult to wash in this case, and 
a very thick filter mnst be used. The method is not available in the 
presence of phosphoric acid or of reducing agents. Test experiments 
are given, in which the error varies from 0-1 to 0*4 per cent. It is 
proposed to use this method for the indirect determination of sodium 
and potassium by weighing them as sulphates and estimating the 
sulphuric anhydride as described above. 0. F. B. 

KjeldahTs Method of Estimating Nitrogen. By R. Nibbling 
(Ohem . Zeit ., 13, 1670—1671).—The author takes exception to the 
introduction of unnecessary complications in the distilling apparatus 
required for the Kjeldahl method. He points out that with a bulb 
in the distillation tube, into which perhaps the continuation of the 
tube may protrude, no soda passes over when the operation is con¬ 
ducted properly; moreover, with a tube sufficiently long (-J to 
1 metre), even cooling may be dispensed with, the ammonia being 
completely absorbed if the tube only dips into the acid; such apparatus 
is readily rinsed and cleaned. To prevent bumping, zinc-dust is added 
to the alkaline liquid before distilling. The boiling should pro¬ 
ceed slowly at the commencement. When measuring the acid with 
a pipette, the last drops are most uniformly removed, not by blow¬ 
ing, bnt by touching the side of the flask neck. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Nitric Acid by Diphenylamine. By J. A. 
Muller {Bvll. Soc . Ghim .. [3], 2, 670—672).—5 c.c. of a solntion of 
diphenylamine (0*2 gram) in concentrated sulphuric acid (I litre) is 
shaken with 1 c.c. of the clear liquid to be estimated, and the amount 
of nitric acid present is determined by a comparison of the bine 
tint produced with that yielded by solutions of potassium nitrate, 
corresponding to 0*5—5 milligrams of nitric anhydride per litre. 
The solutions to be estimated must not contain more than 
0*01 gram of nitric anhydride per litre, or the colour produced is 
too deep for comparison. 

The tint is not affected by dilute hydrochloric acid, hut is altered 
by hydrobromic and hydriodic acids. T. G. N. 

Detection of Traces of Nitrous Acid. By G. Lunge {Zeit 
any. Ohem 1889, 666—667).—llosvay has improved Griess* test by 
using acetic acid instead of a mineral acid. The colour is more 
intense and more rapidly developed. He dissolves (1) 0*5 gram of 
sulphanilic acid in 150 c.c. of dilute acetic acid, (2) boils 0*1 gram of 
a-naphthylamine with 20 c.c. of water, pours off the colourless solu¬ 
tion, and mixes it with 150 grams of dilute acetic acid. The author 
prefers to mix these two solutions, thus gaining the advantage of 
having only a single reagent instead of two, and one which indicates 
by its colour whether it has become contaminated by nitrons acid 
derived from the air. The mixture is not affected by light, bnt 
should he protected from the air. Should it, however, become 
coloured by absorption of nitrous acid, it may be shaken with zinc- 
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dust and filtered : tlie colourless filtrate is as serviceable as the original 
reagent. It will detect 1 part of nitrous acid in 1,000,000,000 parts 
of water. M. J. 8. 

Gotz’s Method of Estimating Phosphorus in Iron. Bv K. 
Boumaot (Zeit. ang. Ghem ., 1889, 638—639 ; see Abstr., 1887, 865).— 
The author has improved the method, so that it is applicable to samples 
rich in carbon. 1*2 grams of steel is dissolved in 25 c.c. of nitric acid; 
the solution is concentrated as much as possible and treated with 8 to 
16 drops of potassium permanganate solution containing 12 grams iu 
a litre. The precipitated manganic peroxide is dissolved by a little 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution is again concentrated as much as 
possible. "While hot it is mixed with 10 c.c. of a 25 per cent, solution 
of ammonium nitrate, and then 25 c.c. of Finkener’s ammonium 
molybdate solution, and the whole is rinsed with ammonium nitrate 
solution into a pear-shaped vessel of 60—70 c.c. capacity, having at its 
smaller end a tubular prolongation of 40 mm. length, 0*2 c.c. capacity, 
and marked with 40 graduations. A number of these vessels are 
then rotated, at the same time, in a Braun’s centrifugal machine for 
two minutes, whereupon the precipitate collects in the naiTow tube, 
and its volume can be read off. Up to 0*25 per cent., silicon has no 
disturbing influence, but above that percentage gelatinous silica 
separates. A single estimation occupies half-an-hour, hut 60 to 80 
can be completed in four or five hours, and the results agree with 
gravimetric methods within ± 0*005 per cent. M. J. S. 

The "Citrate Method” of Phosphoric Acid Estimation. 
By O. Reitmaie (Zeit ang . CTiem ., 1889, 702—709).—The author 
gives a copious review of the investigations and proposals that have 
been made in connection with this process, and then submits the 
following view of the nature of the reactions which take place:—The 
solution in ammonium citrate of the insoluble orthophosphates of the 
formula M"HP0 4 or M"JP0 4 (M" 3 = M r " 2 ) results from the formation 
of soluble double salts of the constitution M^NBLiPO^NH^CfillftO?. 
When, however, M" is magnesium, this double salt readily, but never 
quite completely, decomposes, with separation of MgNH 4 P0 4 , especi¬ 
ally in presence of an excess of a magnesium salt. Row, on adding 
magnesia mixture to an ammoniacal solution containing phosphate 
and citrate, a small amounr of this double salt is produced, together 
with magnesium ammonium phosphate and magnesium ammonium 
citrate, and, since the latter is incapable of decomposing the double 
salt, a portion of the phosphoric acid escapes precipitation. If, now, 
the original solution contains the double citrate of an earthy or 
alkaline earthy metal, the principal reaction consists in the conversion 
of this by magnesium ammonium citrate into the magnesium double 
salt, which is then, by a further quantity of magnesium chloride, 
decomposed as before, but when the excess of magnesium chloride is 
3a JS e > % a f a11 P 8 ^ the original salt, M"RH 4 P0 4 , is precipitated, 
whilst if the excess of magnesium chloride is small, part of the mag¬ 
nesium double Ealt escapes decomposition. Moreover, if the amount of 
ammonium citrate is insufficient, the double earthy phospho-citrate 
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may be incompletely converted into with, 

the result that the precipitation will be slow and incomplete. Since 
the error caused by the imperlect decomposition of the magnesium 
ammonium phospho-citrate is fairly constant, its percentage amount 
may be reduced by taking a large quantity of substance; the quantity 
of ammonium citrate used mu.Bt not be too small, but as the citrate is 
increased the quantity of magnesia mixture must be augmented also. 
The error caused by precipitation of M"NHjP 04 will be examined in 
a later communication. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Water and Carbonic Acid in Salts. By T. 
H. Chatard (Amer. J. Sri. [3], 37, 468—4*71).—The author gives a 
drawing of an apparatus that has been used for the analysis of 
natural and artificial alkaline carbonates with very satisfactory 
results. About 1 gram of the salt is placed in a platinum boat, and 
inserted in a combustion-tube with a hot asbestos plug pushed in 
close behind the boat. The tube is connected with a Q-tube con¬ 
taining glass beads moistened with sulphuric acid, and is gradually 
heated. A water-bath is now placed so that one limb of the (J -tube, 
attached to the combustion-tube, fits into a curved recess in the side 
of the bath. A small spirit-lamp keeps the bath hot, so that the 
water driven out of the salt may not condense in the upper part 
of the limb. After highly heating the tube for half-an-hour, the 
water-bath is removed, and the apparatus allowed to cool. Through¬ 
out the process a current of perfectly dried air is passed through. 
As soon as the tube is cool, the U-tube is disconnected, and the boat, 
with its contents, removed, and placed in a weighed, well-stoppered 
glass tube. The inciease of weight of the U-tube gives the amount 
of water in the sample, whilst the weight of the small tube subtracted 
from the sum of the weights of the tube, the boat, and the salt, shows 
a loss, which is water plus the carbonic anhydride originally existing 
as hydrogen alkali carbonate in the salt. It is found impracticable 
to collect and weigh the carbonic anhydride without sacrificing the 
water determination. The method is more rapid and quite as 
accurate as the distillation process. B. H. B. 

Volumetric Estimation of Carbonates. By J. A. Muller 
(Bull boo. Ohim. [3], 2, 483—485).—The coefficient of absorption 
per e.c. for carbonic anhydride in hydrochloric acid (containing 
32 per cent, of hydrogen chloride) is 0*0018 gram per c.c., and in 
presenco of quantities of calcium chloride, varying from 0*03—0*07 
gram per c.c. is 0*0014 gram per c.c. T. GL TSt, 

Estimation of Calcium in presence of Phosphoric Acid, Iron, 
Aluminium,and Manganese. By 0. 0/hsm.,I8«9, 

357—362).—For the rapid estimation of calcium in such substances 
as basic slag, Immendoif precipitates it with ammonium oxalate in a 
solution feebly acidified with hydrochloric acid. The precipitate is 
free from phosphoric acid. It, however, contains small quantities of 
the other metals (as oxalates) and of silica, so that, whether the 
estimation is completed gravimetrieaUy or by titratien with perman- 
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ganate, tlie results are too high. The impurities can, for the most 
part, he remove 1 by igniting the precipitate, dissolving in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, oxidising with bromine, and precipitating with ammonia 
and ammonium sulphide. An abridged method consists in dissolving 
the impure calcium oxalate in hydrochloric acid without previous 
ignition, and reprecipitating by addition of ammonium oxalate and 
acetic acid, but tlie result is less exact. Still better is it to make 
both precipitations by Classen's method (Abstr., 1879, 9G9) with an 
intermediate ignition of the precipitate. The method is rapid, since 
filtration can be commenced a few minutes after precipitation, and 
the precipitates obtained are purejr than by the other processes. The 
first is apt to contiin somewhat considerable proportions of man¬ 
ganese, besides traces of other metals; the second is pure calcium 
oxalate. , M. J. S. 

Estimation of Zinc in Calamine. By W. Minor ( Ghem . ZeiL, 
13,1670) —Ordinary c ilamine contains, besides zinc carbonate, varv- 
ingamounts of zinc silicate and sulphide (blende). The total zinc is 
readily estimated in the usual manner; whilst the proportion of 
blende may be determined by boiling the calamine caretully with 
dilute sodium hydroxide, which dissolves the zinc carbonate and 
silicate, leaving the sulphide. The quantity of blende and zinc 
silicate together may be determined by boiling with 50 per cent, 
acetic acid, which removes the zinc carbonate. In this way the pro¬ 
portion of all three is ascertained. 

Boiling with ammonia is of no use, as some, but never the whole of 
the zinc silicate, dissolves as well a=» the zinc carbonate. I). A. L. 

Separation of Zinc from Nickel. By H. Alt and J. Schulze 
(Ber., 22, 3259—3262).—When hydrogen sulphide is passed into an 
aqueous solution of zinc sulphate and nickel nitrate, strongly acidified 
with succinic acid, the zinc is precipitated completely, whilst the 
whole of the nickel remains in solution ; the solution may be hot or 
cold and an excess of hydrogen sulphide has no effect on the results, 
hut the precipitation must take place in absence of salts, otherwise 
nickel sulphide is precipitated. Quantitative experiments gave very 
accurate results. 

The quantitative analysis of an alloy such as German silver, 
is best carried out as follows: The alloy (1*5 to 2 grams) is dis¬ 
solved in nitric oxide, the solution freed from acid by evaporating, 
the stannic oxide separated by filtration, and the copper precipitated 
with hydrogen sulphide. Tlie filtrate is evaporated to a small hulk 
to free it from hydrogen sulphide, almost neutralised with potash, 
heated to boiling, and treated with a 10 per cent, solution of sodium 
acetate (10 to 2<> drops); the employment of a larger quantity of 
sodium acetate is unnecessary and disadvantageous. The basic ferric 
acetate is separated by filtration, the acetic acid expelled by boiling 
with a mineral acid, and the boiling solution treated with sodium 
carbonate. The precipitated zinc and nickel carbonates are washed, 
dissolved in succinic acid, the solution filtered to free it from threads 
of paper, and dilated to a known volume (500 c.c.). A portion 
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(100 c.c.) of this solution is mixed with succinic acid (5 grams), 
diluted -with a little water, heated almost to boiling, and hydrogen 
sulphide passed in excess. The solution is kept for 24 hours to allow 
the precipitate to settle, then filtered, and the zinc sulphide washed 
in the usual way and weighed (as sulphide). The filtrate from the 
zinc sulphide is acidified with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to expel 
the hydrogen sulphide, heated to boiling, and the nickel precipitated 
with potash. Even in presence of a large quantity of succinic acid, 
the precipitation of the nickel is complete. 

An analysis of German silver, carried out as described above, gave 
the following results (in percentages) :—Sn = 0 08, Fe = 1*08, 
Cn = 63*25, Zn = 20*20, and Ni = 15*34, total 99*95 per cent. 

F. S. K. 

Application of Hydrogen Peroxide in Analysis. By C. Hiepe 
(Ghew . Zeit ., 13, 1303).—The author suggests the following expedient 
to avoid the inconvenience experienced by the separation of sulphur 
from the aqueous solution obtained by extracting the cold mass, after 
the fusion with sulphur and anhydrous sodium carbonate, in the 
analysis of alloys containing tin, antimony, copper, lead, bismuth, &c. 
The solution containing the tin and antimony is mixed with sodium 
hydroxide, heated to boiling, treated with hydrogen pei oxide until 
colourless, avoiding excess, and a little hydrogen sulphide is then 
passed through the solution, or some sodium sulphide added to convert 
any heavy sulphates into sulphides. On acidifying this solution, tin and 
antimony sulphides are precipitated in a good condition to be readily 
washed or otherwise treated. 

The hydrogen peroxide must be pure; the author has found magne- 
sinm chloride in many commercial samples. D. A. L. 

Precipitation of Manganese as Peroxide. By H. Alt (Oftcm. 
Zeif.i 13, 1339).—When estimating mamranehC by precipitation with 
bromine, it is recommended to expel the air from the moderately acid 
solution, by boiling; to add ammonium chloride and ammonia, and 
then aspirate through it air previously passed through bromine- 
water ; by this means the manganic hydroxide is precipitated without 
attaching itself to the sides of the containing vessel, and can be easily 
and perfectly transferred to a filter. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Iron in Water. By J. 0. Bell (/, Soc. Ghem. 
bid., 8, 175).—70 c.c. of the water is evaporated to dryness in a 
platinum dish and the residue ignited gently. 1 c.c. of pure nitric 
acid is added, and the mass heated on a water-bath. The residue is 
again moistened with 1 c.c. of a 10 perr cent, solution of hydrochloric 
acid, after which 5 or 10 c.c. of water is added, and the whole warmed 
on a water bath. The solution is then filtered, and made up to 50 c.c. 
in a 50 c c. Nessler tube. The contents are transferred to another 
tube containing 1 c c. of freshly prepared ferrocyanide solution, and 
treated with 1 c.c. of dilute nitric acid. This is then compared with 
a tube containing a known quantity of iron (see Abstr., 1875, 285). 

D. B. 
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Estimation of Ferric Oxide and Alumina in Phosphatic 
Manures. By E. Qla&er (Zeit. ang. Ghem ., 1889, 636 — 638).-—In 
the so-called conventional method,” in which the iron and alumina 
are separated from the calcium as phosphates by acetic acid, the 
results vary much according to the quantity of acetic acid used. The 
author has therefore sought to separate the calcium first, in order that 
the iron and aluminium phosphates may be thrown down by ammonia. 
The phosphate is dissolved in the usual way; 100 c.c. of the solution 
corresponding with 1 gram of the substance is placed in a f-litre 
iiask, and mixed with 2*3 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric add. After 
live minutes, alcohol is added and the mixture cooled, then made up 
to the mark and mixed. After half an hour it is filtered; 100 c.c. is 
evaporated in a platinum ba^in, and when free from alcohol is pre- 
cipitated hot with ammonia, the excess of which is boiled off. After 
cooling, the precipitate is filtered off, washed with warm water, and 
ignited. Its weight, divided by 2, gives the joint amount of the 
bases. Numerous test analyses show the accuracy of the method, as 
well as the low results yielded by the “ conventional method.” 

M. J. S. 

Precipitation of Alumina and Ferric Oxide by Ammonia. 
By G. Lunge (Zeit. ang. Ghem 1889,634—635). — If the older practice 
is followed of boiling off all the excess of ammonia, the precipitate 
will contain much basic sulphate, which will require prolonged igni¬ 
tion with the blowpipe to reduce it to oxide. In the author’s improved 
method for estimating the sulphur in pyrites (p. 413) the precipitation 
of basic sulphates is avoided, but it remained to be seen whether the 
determination of the alumina was in any way affected by the free 
ammonia, and more especially whether accurate results would be 
obtained without the intense ignition. Four quantities of aluminium 
sulphate were acidified with hydrochloric acid,and then mixed with a 
moderate excess of ammonia. Three of them were filtered without 
boiling; of these, two were ignited with the blowpipe, and the third 
with a Alueneke burner only. The fourth was boiled until almost all 
the ammonia was expelled, and the precipitate was ignited first with 
the Muencke burner and then with the blowpipe. The ultimate 
results of all four agreed closely, but the fourth only after intense 
ignition. This shows that (in presence of ammonium chloride) the 
excess of ammonia need not be boiled out, and that the precipitate 
then requires only moderate ignition (compare Meineke, Abstr., 1889, 
441). M. J. S. 

Estimating Tungsten in Metallic Tungsten. By A. Ziegler 
( Cheui . Zeit., 13, 1060).—In order to expedite the roasting for 
Preusser’s method, the pulverised metal is mixed with dry ammonium 
nitrate; the roasting may then be conducted in a platinum crucible 
without fear of forming a platmum-tunsten alloy, inasmuch as the 
particles of tungsten become coated with oxide during the volatilisa¬ 
tion of the ammonium nitrate. D. A. L, 

Analysis of Wolframite and Scheelite. By B. Setuk ( Ghem . 
Zeit., 13,1474). The wolframite or scheelite is finely pulverised and 
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dried at 110°; 3 to 5 grams are fused in a platinum crucible for about 
2 hours with three or four times as much sodium caibonate. The 
mass is boiled with water, filtered, and washed. The iron and man¬ 
ganese may be estimated in the residue. For the estimation of the 
silica, tin, and tungsten, the solution is poured into excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, boiled for half an hour, and the precipitate washed, 
dried, ignited, and weighed. The silica is then driven off by means 
of hydrofluoric acid, and the residue after weighing is fused with 
potassium cyanide until reaction ceases, extracted with water, and the 
metallic tin dissolved in iron sulphate and titrated with permanganate. 
The quantity of tungsten is then readily calculated. The amount of 
tungstic acid in wolframite varies from 60—80 per cent., and of 
manganese from 10 to 20 per cent. D. A. L. 

Electrolytic Estimation of Antimony. By A. Lecrewier 
(CJiem. Zeit ., 13, 1219)-—Classen’s method is efficient in the absence 
of polysulphides, hut the removal of excess of sulphur entails much 
loss of time. The following modification is recommended:—The 
antimonous or antimonic solution is treated with excess of sodium 
sulphide, then with a 20 per cent, solution of sodium sulphite, and is 
carefully heated until colourless. When this solution is submitted to 
electrolysis, the antimony is precipitated in a few hours, and is free 
from salphur. A current liberating 2'5 c.c. of water-gas per minute 
is the best, although a stronger current may be used. Some sulphur 
is deposited on the positive pole. D. A. L. 

Separation of Bismuth from Lead. By G. Lemjie (Chem. 
Gentr 1889, ii, 939—940).—The author recommends Hcrtzog’s 
method {Chem. Gentr 1887, 1241) ; sufficient water must, however, 
be added to completely decompose the bismuth chloride, as also a 
sufficiency for the complete solution of the plumbic chloride; whilst, 
on the other hand, a sufficient amount of acid must be employed 
in order to prevent the precipitation of the oxychloride. 

For the quantitative determination of lead in solution, the author 
has successfully employed the alkalimetric method, phenolpbthalein 
being used as indicator. To tlie neutral solution of lead nitrate 
sufficient cold satnrated solution of Rochelle salt is added to re¬ 
dissolve the precipitate at first formed; the solution is then coloured 
with phenolphthalem, and titrated with deeinormal alkali until a 
deep-red coloration is produced. Finally deeinormal nitric acid is 
added until decolorisation is produced. J. W. L. 

Clarke’s Soap Test. By F. L. Teed (J. Soc . Chem. Ind 8, 256). 
—The author finds that an equivalent of lime requires equivalents 
of soap, or CaSO* requires 2|^raOi 8 H3jOa; whilst an equivalent 
of magnesia requires 14 equivalents of soap, or MgSO* requires 
3Ka0i8H«O 2 . D. B. 

Detection of Ceresin, Ozokerit, and Paraffin in Beeswax. 
By H. Hager { Ohm . Gentr ., 1889, ii, 815—816; from Pharm . 
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Central A, 30, 365—566).—The specific gravity is determined by 
dropping the dued melted w ax on to well sized paper, and submitting 
this to the swimming test described by the author (Analyst, 4, 206). 
The density of pure was he finds to vary between 0 956 and 0'964. 

The test he recommends for paraffins is as follows: 1—2 grams of 
wax, finely cut up and dried by exposure to the air, is heated by a 
small fame until vapours commence to be evolved. A wide-mouthed 
vessel of one-half to tvs o-thirds litre capacity is inverted over it, and 
the vapours allowed to condense. The first vapours collected are 
principally paraffin. The condensed substance is dissolved off with 
about 3 c.c of chloroform, one-half of which is distilled off, and the 
residue saponified with a little sodium hydroxide. On cooling, the 
paraffin that may he piesent will swim on the surface. If a drop of 
the chloroform solution of the vaporised substance is allowed to 
evaporate on a glass slide, paraffin appears in the microscopical 
field in single fragments, which appear, when viewed with a low 
power, as stars. Vapour of pure beeswax is not so white as that of 
paraffin, and the chloroform solution of the deposit is dark coloured ; 
whilst the residue of a drop deposited on the glass slide appeals as 
a dull layer without stars. J. VV. L. 


Adulteration of French Essence of Turpentine. By A. 
Aionan (Compt. rend ., 109, 944 — 946). — Essence of turpentine is 
frequently adulterated with about 5 per cent, of resin oil which 
cannot be satisfactorily detected by chemical methods. The resin 
oils are generally met with under three types: selected rectified white 
oil, [«]d = — 72°, best rectified white oil, [**d = - 32°, and rectified 
white oil, [*]d = — 21°. The first is generally used for the adultera¬ 
tion of the turpentine, and although it has a higher rotatory power 
of the same sign, the rotatory power of the mixture is lower than the 
normal rotatory pow er of the turpentine, [*]d = — 61° 30 ', which 
is practically constant for the pure essence from different sources. 
The rotatory power of the adulterated turpentine is measured, 

7° 30' 

and the formula [«]d = — 61° 30' -—-— h enables the percentage 


amount of the white oil h to be calculated, 
best rectified white oil, the expression is [«]d = — 61° 30' + 


For adulteration with 
8° 30 


h, 


and for rectified white oil [«] D = — 61° 30' + -■ ??-. h . Sometimes 

5 

essence of turpentine is mixed with essence of resin, the first product 
of the destructive distillation of resin, but this is detected by its 
strong disagreeable odour. The percentage proportion e can be 
calculated from the rotatory power by means of the formula 

[*]d = — 61° 30' +■ for ordinary essence of resin, and 

3 

[*]d = — 61° 30' + -e for refined essence of resin. 

5 


C. H. B. 
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Analysis of Essential Oils. By R Benldikt and A. Grosser 
(Qhem. Zeit , 13, 1087—1088).—The authors have applied tbeir 
method of boiling with hydriodic acid in the appaiatus they devised, 
and have ascertained the “ methyl number ” (the quantity of methyl 
in 1 gram of the oil calculated from the weight of silver iodide 
obtained) in 57 samples of essential oils, in which the “ acid,” 
‘•ether,” “saponification,” and “iodine” numbers had previously 
been determined by Kremel. The “ methyl number ” for absolute 
alcohol is 326. A good many of the oils containing no methyl 
nucleus gave no “ methyl number,” such as oleum absinthii, amygda- 
lar. amar., terebinthin®, Ac. For the others, the “ methyl numbers 99 
given are as follows; their origin is also given in the original paper:— 


OZ. anibi . 82*8 

„ stellati . 79*8 

aurantii jiorum . 0*0 

„ corticum . 6*9 

bergamottcB . 6*6 and 0 

betullni .. 22*4 

calami . 24*2 

carvi . 6*6, 8*3, 0 

carijophyllunnn . 88*8, 86 9, 73*8 

cassice jlorvm . 6*7 

„ foliorum . 73*2 

cinnamoni . 25*7 

citri adieu m . 23 6 and 0 

elemi .. 12*1 

famiculi . 65*7 

gaultherioe (artficial).... 89*4 

laurocerasi . 13*8 and 0 

lavandulce . 2*4 and 0 

olibuni . 9*1 

petroseKni .. 92*2 


The authors consider that these numbers will be useful in the exami¬ 
nation of essential oils, and that the method should take its place 
among the quantitative reactions. The quantity of eugenol, anetkoil, 
Ac., can be calculated from the “ methyl number.” Oils containing 
sulphur cannot be examined in this way; and those containing the 
higher alkj Is, butyl, amyl, Ac., may be known by not giving clear 
distillates over the silver iodide. D. A. L. 

Examination of Oil of Cassia. By H. Gilbert (Ohem. Zeit 
13, 1406—1407).—It is pointed out that oils of cassia and cinnamon 
may be highly adulterated with resin oils and still pass the tests of 
the German Pharmacopoeia. With nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*45 at 15°, or 
with 1*50 acid at 6°, both the pure and impure oils give ciystals 
without development of heat; however, with the 1*50 acid at 15^both 
react violently, with development of heat and without the formation of 
crystals; therefore, the G. P. test, as neither the sp. gr. nor the tempe¬ 
rature of the acid it* stated, may lead to the condemnation of a pure oil 
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and vicp versa. By determining the “ acid number,” the adulteration 
can be detected, as the following numbers show:— 

Arid 

numbers. 

Genuine oil of cassia (with 6 per cent, non-volatile 


residue). 13 . 

Genuine oil of cassia after 40 hours’ aeration. 13 


Genuine Ceylon oil of cinnamon (2 per cent, residue) 9 

M *1 M »•» (2J ** JJ ) 1^ 

Adulterated oil of cassia (28 per cent, residue) .... 47 

M ,, (prepared from pure oil of 

cassia by intermixing 20 per cent, of colophony). 40 

Colophony, sp. gr. 1*08..... 150 

D. A. L. 

Gravimetric Estimation of Thiocyanates. By H. Alt (Ber., 
22, 3258—3259).—The following method can be employed for the 
estimation of thiocyanates; it is based on the conversion of hydrogen 
thiocyanate into hydrogen cyanide and hydrogen sulphate by oxi¬ 
dising agents such as nitric acid. 

The thiocyanate is dissolved in water, a little more than the calcu¬ 
lated quantity of crystalline barium chloride added, and the solution 
strongly acidified with nitric acid. Barium sulphate gradually 
separates from the solution, and the precipitation can be hastened 
considerably by warming gently. The hydrogen cyanide is then 
expelled by boiling, the solution is diluted with hot water, filtered, 
and the residual barium sulphate dried and weighed. 

Quantitative experiments gave results agreeing very well with 
those obtained by Yolhard’s method. F. S. K. 

New Reaction of Thiocyanic Acid. By G. Colasanti ( Qazzetta ,, 
18, 397—399).—Solutions of thiocyanic acid or of potassium or 
sodiuin thiocyanate acquire a permanent, bright emerald-green 
coloration on the addition of one or two drops of a solution of copper 
sulphate. The intensity of the coloration varies with the amount of 
thiocyanic acid present, which may he colorimetrically determined, 
therefore, by comparison with a standard solution. Although copper 
sulphate is a less sensitive reagent than ferric chloride, it is capable of 
imparting a green coloration to an aqueous solution containing 
part of potassium or sodium thiocyanate. 

The presence of thiocyanates in human urine maybe well shown by 
preparing it in the manner indicated by Gscheidlen (Abstr., 1877, 
205), and adding one or two drops of a dilute copper sulphate solution 
to the neutral aqueous extract. The intensity of the coloration 
obtained corresponds with a higher percentage of thiocyanic acid 
than that found by Gscheidlen. 

Saliva must be freed from mucus by precipitation with alcohol, 
the filtrate evaporated to dryness on the water-bath, and the residue 
with water and acidified with a trace of acetic acid before 
the addition of the copper sulphate. The green coloration is not so 
brilliant as that obtained with nrine. g. g. ^ 
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Examination of Crude Phenol and Cresol. By TV. W. 
Staycley ( Chem . Zeit., 13,1126—1127).—It is pointed out that the 
method of testing crude phenols and cresols, by shaking with a 
double volume of 9 per cent, soda, aud measuring the volume of 
undissolved liquid either with or without the addition of light 
petroleum, is untrustworthy, because, firstly, the quantity of soda is 
insufficient for material containing more than 60 per cent, of phenol; 
secondly, cresol, although insoluble in petroleum in the presence of 
water, is soluble when the petroleum contains 10—20 per cent, of coal- 
tar oils, moreover the higher komologues of cresol are soluble in any 
case; thirdly, the water in the crude phenol is taken up by the alkali, 
and is reckoned as phenol; and, fourthly, material containing even 
2 to 3 per cent, of naphthalene gives a perfectly clear solution. The 
method is more workable if four volumes of 10 per cent, soda are 
used, the alkaline layer separated, neutralised with dilute acid, 
agitated with a measured volume of benzene, and the volume read 
off. In Williams’ method for examining carbolic powders (this vol., 
p. 300), the quantity of alkali is also insufficient for treating rich 
material, whilst in Tidy’s method not only is this the case, but also 
tbe solubility of the coal-tar acids in sodium sulphate is overlooked, 
and there is loss by volatilisation of the phenol. In Toth’s method the 
strong alkali, of sp. gr. 1*250—1*300, gives rise to a strong solution of 
the cresoxides, which dissolve large quantities of hydrocarbons; more¬ 
over any light hydrocarbons present could hold the free phenols in 
suspension, and so prevent their solution in the alkali. For estimating 
water in crude phenols, agitation of 50 c.c. with 30 to 50 c.c. of 
benzene and 30 c.c. of 50 per cent, sulphuric acid is recommended *, 
the sulphuric acid is better than calcium chloride, which in its turn 
is better than sodium chloride. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Glycerol in Soap Lyes and Crude Glycerol. 
By O. Heiiner (J. Sor. Chem. Inti 8, 4—9).—The author has inves¬ 
tigated the chief methods in use for the estimation of glycerol in 
order to test their accuracy. Be finds that the method based on tlie 
extraction of glycerol from tbe concentrated liquors by means of 
alcohol and ether is useless, unless the final evaporation is conducted 
in a vacuum, owing to the loss of glycerol by volatilisation. The 
lead oxide process gives good results with glycerols of fair purity, 
but in samples containing notable quantities of free alkali, sulphates, 
or resinous substances, the method gives untrustworthy results. The 
dichromate method is rapid, accurate, and presents no difficulty. 
With pure glycerol the oxidation is absolutely quantitative. Crude 
glycerols are treated as followsFor the removal of chlorine and of 
alaehydic compounds, some silver oxide is added to a weighed quan¬ 
tity of the sample (about 1*5 grams), which is placed in a 100 c.c. 
flask. After slight dilution, the sample is allowed to remain with the 
silver oxide for about 10 minutes. Basic lead acetate is then 
added in slight excess, the bulk of the mixture made up to 100 c.c, 
and a portion filtered through a dry filter. 25 c.c. is placed in a 
beaker, and treated with 40—50 c.c. of standard dichromate solution, 
and about 15 c.c. of strong sulphuric acid; the beaker is then covered 
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with a watch-glass, and heated for two hours in boiling water. After 
this, the excess of di chromate is titrated back with ferrous ammonium 
sulphate. 

The acetin method (Abstr., 1888,1345) is rapid and simple, and gives 
concordant results when the following precautions are observed: 
The heating at the various stages should be carried on in a reflux appa 
ratus. and the sodium acetate should be cautiously heated before use. 
After acetylation is complete, the operations should be conducted as 
rapidly as possible, owing to the fact that triacetin is gradually 
decomposed when in contact with water. The free acetic acid must 
be neutralised as cautiously as possible, and with rapid agitation of 
the diluted solution, so that the alkali may not be locally in excess 
more than is unavoidable, on account of its action on the tri¬ 
acetin. To ensure the greatest amount of accuracy, the author advises 
taking the mean of the results obtained by the dichromate and 
triacetin methods. D. B. 

Estimation of Glycerol in Wine and Beer. By EL v. Toerring 
(Zeit ang. Ghem 1889, 362—365).—The chief improvement intro¬ 
duced into the process is the purification of the glycerol by distilla¬ 
tion under reduced pressure. The beer (50 c.c.) or wine (15 c.c.) is 
concentrated on the water-bath to 10 c.c., and then mixed with 
15 grams of plaster of Paris. The resulting dry mass is powdered 
and extracted in a syphon extraction apparatus with absolute alcohol 
for six hours. The alcoholic extract, or the original wine, if it con¬ 
tained less than 5 per cent, of extractive matter, is mixed with a 
little water, and then evaporated until every trace of alcohol is 
expelled. The residue is introduced into a small retort (100 c.c.), 
enclosed in a sheet-iron air-bath, and connected with a Liebig’s con¬ 
denser, a flask to receive the distillate, and a pump. The water is 
first distilled over by heating the bath to 150—170° without working 
the pump. The apparatus is then exhausted to the tension of aqueous 
vapour, and the hath raised to 190—210°, when the glycerol distils 
over completely within an hour. After cooling, a little water is 
introduced into the retort and distilled over, to rinse out the last 
traces of glycerol. The distillate is best treated by the method of 
Diesa. The aqueous solution, which should contain 0'5 to 1 per cent, 
of glycerol, is mixed with 5 c.c. of benzoic chloride and 35 c.c. of 
10 per cent, soda solution, and is vigorously shaken for some time, 
with frequent cooling. When the precipitated glyceryl benzoate has 
hardened, it is crushed beneath the liquid, and collected on a fared 
fiber, washed with water, dried at 100°, and weighed; 1 part of 
glycerol gives 3*85 parts of benzoate. M. J. S. 

Polariscopic Estimation of Sugar in Sweet Wines. By 
A. Bornirager (Zeit ang . Ghem., 1889, 477—486, 505—508, 538— 
545).—The sugar in wine is a variable mixture of dextrose and 
lflBvulose, with sometimes saccharose. The usual mode of examina¬ 
tion consists in estimating the total quantity of sugar by titration 
with copper solution, and then ascertaining bp the optical method 
the proportions of the two glucoses, and inverting with hydrochloric 
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acid for tbe detection of saccharose. The author considers that in 
our present ignorance of the true rotatory power and redncing action 
of laevulose, the exact calculation of the proportions of the sugars 
has only a relative value. His mode of preparing the wine for 
examination is as follows:—The wine is accurately neutralised in the 
cold with soda or potash, evaporated on the water-bath until the 
alcohol is expelled, mixed after cooling with a moderate quantity of 
lead acetate, made up to the original volume, and filtered. After the 
lapse of 24 hours this filtrate is fit for both polariscopic examination 
and for titration. If, however, the wine is so dark coloured that the 
above method only gives a sufficiently colourless filtrate when the 
amount of acetate is large enough to produce an alkaline reaction, it 
is necessary to neutralise the filtrate with acetic acid and dilute to 
double the volume. Special experiments have been made on each 
feature of the above process. Although the specific rotatory power 
of both dextrose and lsevulose varies with the strength of the solution, 
yet within the limits occurring in wines the variations need not be 
taken into account. The specific rotatory power of laevulose increases, 
however, so much more rapidly than that of dextrose, that in wines 
containing a great excess of the former little more can be done 
than to state the fact of an excess. The removal of the alcohol is 
considered to be essential, since the specific IsBvorotatory power of 
inverted sugar diminishes with progressive increase in the amount of 
alcohol present; moreover, after removing the alcohol, less lead 
acetate is required for decolorisation. The evaporation temporarily 
reduces the rotatory power, but the original rotation is always 
restored by 24 hours* repose after dilution. The presence of alkaline 
chlorides (derived from the hydrochloric acid used for inversion and 
the alkali for subsequent neutralisation) increases the rotation, but 
with the proportions recommended (one-tenth vol. ot acid of I*I sp. 
gr.), this is almost exactly compensated by the evaporation, for in the 
presence of chlorides the recovery of the rotatory power, diminished 
by evaporation, is not complete in 24 hours. It is very important 
to avoid an alkaline reaction at any stage, as even in the cold this 
soon diminishes the rotation. M. J. S. 

Detection of Sugar in Urine. By Werner ( Oliem . Gentry 1889, 
ii, 812—813; from Pharm. Qentralh 30, 515).—The author has found 
that Maschke*s modification of Bottger’s test for sugar in urine always 
gives trustworthy results (this Journal, 1877, ii, 930). 

*, J. W. L. 

Unfermentable Dextrorotatory Constituent of Honey. By 
E. v Raum,er (Zeit. ang. Cfiem., 1889, 607—6u9).—See this vol., 
p. 356. 

Estimation of Potassium Hydrogen Tartrate and of Tartaric 
and Malic Acids in Wine. By B>. Gans (Zeit. ang. Ghem 1889, 
669—671).—The investigation was undertaken to ascertain how far 
the estimation of these three acid substances by Borgmann’s method 
would be affected by the presence or absence of other constituents of 
grape must and wine. The method consists in evaporating to a syrup, 
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precipitating the potassium hydrogen tartrate by alcohol and filtering, 
the precipitate being then dissolved in hot water and titrated by soda. 
The alcoholic filtrate is divided into two equal parts, one of which is 
neutralised with potash and then added to the other. The potassium 
hydrogen tartrate so produced is then separated as before, and tbe 
potassium hydrogen malate shonld be found in the filtrate. In pre¬ 
sence of much sugar, a portion of the potassium hydrogen tartrate 
escapes precipitation, whilst, on the other hand, part of the tartaric 
acid is retained by the filter in spite of repeated washings with alcohol. 
This affects also the tartaric acid estimation, which is further vitiated 
by a portion of the ma lic acid not passing into the alcoholic filtrate. 
In the absence of sugar, however, nearly the whole of the malate is 
precipitated and is thereby estimated as tartaric acid, and at the same 
time the amonnts of the other errors are altered. The method is 
therefore perfectly useless for comparing the acid constituents of must 
with those of the wine made from it. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Tartaric Acid in Vinegar. By A. Jolles 
(Che?/i. Cenir 1889, ii, 944; from Zeit Nakr . Hygiene, 3,185—186). 
—The author takes advantage of the fact that tartaric acid gives a 
yellow coloration with dilute ferric chloride solution. 5 c.c. of the 
vinegar dilated to 1000 c.c., and of this solution from 5 to 20 c.c 
is filled into narrow tubes so that the depth of liquid may be about 
20 cm. 2 c.c. of the feme chloride solution (1 per cent) is added, 
and the dej»th of colour produced compared with that from known 
quantities of tartaric acid contained in similar tubes. For this purpose, 
a i )*1 per cent, tartaric acid solution is recommended. Coloured vinegars 
must be decolorised. J. TV. L. 

Adulteration of Milk. By Perron (/. PJiarm . [5], 21,63—66).— 
Samples of milk were suspected to be adulterated by the addition 
of fattv oil converted into an emulsion by means of borax or yolk of 
egg. In these cares the lactometer may give false indications. The 
hoi ax is easily detected on examining the ash of the milk spectro¬ 
scopically. The addition of oil to take the place of cream surreptitiously 
removed is readily ascertained by determining the solidifying point of 
the fatty acids obtained from the milk by evaporation, extraction 
with ether, saponification, and treatment with dilute sulphuric acid. 
Butter gives acids which solidify between 37*5° and 38*5°, whilst the 
oils give acids solidifying below 10°, J. T. 

Testing Lard for Cotton-seed Oil and Beef Stearin. By J. 
Pattesson (J. Soc. Chem. Ind 8, 30—32).—The silver nitrate test is 
based on tbe reducing action of cotton-seed oil, the reduced silver im¬ 
parting a colour to the lard. The author recommends adding an 
alcoholic solution of silver nitrate to an ethereal solution of the lard. 
For beef stearin, the best test is the microscopical appearance of 
the crystals formed from an ethereal solution of the lard, the crystals 
of beef stearin forming curved tufts, the teiminations being pointed 
and hair-hke, whilst lard crystals are usually found in oblong plates, 
occasionally radiated, and have oblique teiminations. The author 
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finds that pure lard lias an iodine absorption of from 57 to G3, cotton¬ 
seed oil, 105 to 116, beet stearin, 23 to 28, and beef tat about 41 per 
cent. When the amount of cotton-seed oil is ascertained by the silver 
test, a near approach to the amount of beef stearin present can be 
calculated from the iodine absorption after making allowance for the 
influence of the known quantity of cotton-seed oil. The sp. gr. 
test is also useful. At 210° F., pure lard has a sp. gr. varying from 
0*860 to 0*861, cotton-seed oil is 0*868, and beef stearin, 0*857. Some 
adulterated samples of lard v hich have come under the author’s notice 
have had a sp. gr. of 0 8635. D. B. 

Examination of Castor Oil. By H. Gilbert (Chem Zeit ., 13, 
1428).—The test in the German pharmacopoeia for castor oil cannot 
detect an admixture of resin oil, because the two kinds of oil have 
many properties in common ; but saponification distinguishes between 
them: for example, an impure sample gave all the G. P. tests, and 
was right as to consistency and colour, but was suspicious in odour 
and taste; when saponified with soda, the number was 126 instead of 
180—181*5, and the ether extract had the characters of resin oil. 
Moreover, when castor oil is shaken with an equal volume of nitiic 
acid of sp. gr. 1*31, the former becomes slightly brown, the latter re¬ 
mains colourless, whereas the resin oil under similar circumstances 
becomes black and the acid yellowish-brown; whilst mixtures of 
castor and resin oils react like the latter, but with less vigour. 

D. A. L. 

Examination of Wax. By H. Rottger (Chem. Zeit. , 13, 1375— 
1376).—By HiibPs method, the wax is warmed with 95 per cent, 
alcohol and titrated with deminormal alcoholic potash, more alcoholic 
potash is then run in, the mass saponified by heating on a water-bath, 
and titrated back with deminormal hydrochloric acid; the first titra¬ 
tion gives the “acid” number, the second tuc to ether” number, and 
the two together the “ saponification ” number. 

Numerous investigations have shown that these numbers for pure 
yellow beeswax range respectively between 19 and 21 (mostly 20) tor 
“ acid ” numbers, 73 and 76 (mostly 75) for the “ ether ” numbers, 
whilst the “saponification” numbers vary between 92 and 97, being 
in most cases 95, and the “ratio ” of the “acid ” to the “ ether ” num¬ 
bers 1 : 3*6—3*8 (3*7). 

Buchner examined some so-called pure, white wax, and from 
his results inferred that chemically bleached wax had higher 
“ acid ” and “ saponification ” numbers, 23*01 and 98*36, and a lower 
“ ratio,” 1: 3*2. This has not been confirmed by subsequent investi¬ 
gators. Firstly, Helfenberg has shown that unpurified wax, or that 
purified either with charcoal or with permanganate, does not give 
abnormal numbers, and now the author has obtained the following 
numbers from wax bleached with sulphuric acid:— 

“ Acid ” “ Ether ” u Saponification* 

Sp. gr. number. number. number. Ratio. -© 

0*966 20*2 76*7 9o*9 3*79 x. 
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Therefore it does not appear necessary to adopt any different normal 
numbers for bleached than for yellow wax. The anthor points out 
that often the so-called genuine wax of commerce is no such thing; 
for example, two samples marked genuine and pure gave the follow¬ 
ing numbers:— 

* I. II. 

41 Acid ” number.. * 29'7 3146 

“Ether” „ . 87*5 67-66 

“Saponification” number.. 117‘2 99*1 

“ Ratio 99 . 2*9 2*14 

D. A. L. 

Analysis of Methylanilines. By F. Reverdin and C. de la 
Harpe (Bull. Soc. Ghim. [3], 2, 482—483; compare Abstr, 1889, 
103S; this vol., p. 309).—Replying to the criticism of Giraud on their 
process, the anthors deny the necessity for employing absolutely pure 
acetic anhydride, and state that if the operation is conducted in a large 
cooled flask there is no need to dilute the reagent. 

T. G. N. 

Estimation of Nicotine in Tobacco. By R. Kissling ( Ghem . 
Zeit, 13,1030).—Popovici (Abstr., 1889, 802) obtained low results 
by the author’s method when estimating nicotine by means of the 
polariscope, and he attributed it to loss by volatilisation while 
evaporating the ether. The author now states that when the opera¬ 
tion is carefully conducted the loss from this source is negligible; 
moreover, as Popovici compared his tobacco extracts with standard 
numbers obtained with pure nicotine solutions, the author suggests 
that the results may he influenced by substances other than nicotine 
present in the tobacco extracts. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Tannin by Permanganate. By F. Gantter 
(Zeit. mg. Chem ., 1889, 577—580) —The method known as the 
“ cnbic centimetre method 99 gives results which vary much with com¬ 
paratively small alterations in the maimer of conducting it. Seem- 
iugly, the oxidation of both the tannin and the indigo used as indi¬ 
cator is very imperfect in the cold. At the boiling temperature the 
oxidation is complete, hut the end of the reaction is masked by the 
formation of a brown precipitate. This can be dissolved by boiling 
with a known quantity of oxalic acid, and the titration can then be 
completed with the same ease as one of oxalic acid alone. From ex¬ 
periments with pure tannin, as well as from others with extract of 
oak bark, in which a gravimetric method was used for comparison, it 
is found that 1 milligram of tannin requires 3*988 milligrams of 
potassium permanganate (or is equivalent to 7'951 milligrams of 
oxalic acid), and that within wide limits the concentration of the 
solution has no influence. The solutions required are—(1) potassium 
permanganate, containing 3*988 grams per litre; (2) oxalic acid, 
7*951 grams per litre. The extract from 10 grams of bark is made 
up to 1 litre; 10 c.e. is mixed with 10 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid 
**nd heated to boiling. Permanganate is then added in quantities of 

Xc. until the disappearance of the red colour becomes slow; the 
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mixture is again boiled up, and the permanganate is added drop by 
drop, waiting each time until the liquid has become colourless. When 
the brown precipitate no longer disappears on vigorous boiling, 1 c.c. 
more is added, and the boiling is continued for some time. Oxalic 
acid is then added until the liquid is colourless, and the titration is 
finished as usual. For accurate work, a second portion of the extract 
should be titrated in the same manner after removal of the tannin 
by hide, but for technical purposes this is scarcely necessary. 

M. J. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Tannin in Wines. By L. Boos, 
Cusson, and Giratjd (J". Pkarm. [5], 21, 59—63).—A 10 per cent, 
solution of tartaric acid is made verv slightly alkaline by the addi¬ 
tion of ammonia, and to this is added a neutral lead acetate solution 
uniil the precipitate which first forms just ceases to be redissolved ; 
after being filtered, the solution is ready for use. This solution com¬ 
pletely precipitates tannin from its solutions; it is standardised by 
means of a solution of pure tannin as follows:—25 c.c. of a tannin 
solution of 5 grams per litre is placed in a flask with 4 or 5 drops of 
ammonia. The lead aceto-tartrate solution is ran in, a couple of c.c. at 
a time, from a burette. After each addition, a drop of the solution is 
placed on a double filter-paper, the upper one of which retains any 
precipitate that may have been conveyed by the drop, while a drop 
of sodium sulphide is brought into contact with the liquid in the 
lower paper. A brown stain, due to excess of lead, only appears 
after the tannin is completely precipitated. After a preliminary esti¬ 
mation, the titration is more accurately made by adding a few 
drops at a time of the lead solution when near the end of the pro¬ 
cess. The estimation of tannin in wine is made in precisely the 
same manner. The method is very rapid, and gives very satis¬ 
factory results. J. T. 

Determination of Lupulin in Hops. By F. Reinitzrb ( Bied . 
Centr ., 18, 859).—A portion of the hops (not weighed) is sifted by 
Haberlandt’s process, and any grains which pass through the sieve 
removed with forceps. The lupulin is then weighed, shaken, and 
washed with chloroform into a dry filter, in which it is then wrapped 
and extracted with chloroform for about an hour. When dry, it is 
removed from the filter-paper to the weighing glass previously used, 
and weighed. The amount of lupulin husks is thus determined, and 
that of the lupulin found by subtracting this amount from the original 
weight. 

A second weighed portion of the hops is then extracted with chloro¬ 
form in a Sox h let’s apparatus, shaken on a sieve, the pieces of leaf 
removed with forceps, and the lupulin brushed through. The sifted 
portion is again sifted to obtain it free from grains. The pure lupulin 
husks are now weighed, and from the numbers, with the help of those 
previously obtained, the original weight of lupulin is calculated. The 
method gives much more concordant results than that originally em¬ 
ployed by Haberlandt, and gives a better insight into the composi¬ 
tion of hops than was previously possible. Examples of analyses are 
given which support this statement. 2$. EL. M. 
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Diastasic Power of Extract of Malt By B. A. Cripps (Pharm. J. 
Trans . T31,20,481).—The author refers to the very discordant results 
of published determinations of the digestive power of malt extracts ; 
he describes his slightly modified method of estimation, and declares 
than extract of malt should completely digest its own weight of 
potato starch in from 10 to 15 minntes at 37°. B>. It. 

Detection of Carbonic Oxide Haemoglobin. By A. Welzfl 
(Chew. Centr 188$, ii, 942; from Centr. meth Wiss ., 27, 732—734). 
—Zinc chloride or very dilute platinic chloride solutions produce a 
bright-red coloration with carbonic oxide haemoglobin, whilst normal 
blood is coloured brown or very dark brown. If the blood is dilntcd 
with water, the precipitated hsematin and albumin are coloured. Car¬ 
bonic oxide blood after standing in cold water for two minntes 
becomes raspberry-colonred, oxyhaemoglobin greyish-brown. 25 per 
cent, of carbonic oxide blood was detected by this means. Phospho- 
molybdic acid or 5 per cent, phenol produces a carmine-coloured pre¬ 
cipitate with carbonic oxide blood, a reddish-brown one with 
oxyhaemoglohin ; 16 per cent, of the former can be detected by this 
reaction. If 15 c.c. of 20 per cent, potassium ferrocyanide solution 
in 2 c.c. of dilute acetic acid is added to 30 c.c. of carbpnic oxide 
blood, an iutense, bright-red coloration is produced; normal blood be¬ 
comes dark-brown-coloured with this treatment. If 4 parts of normal 
blood is diluted with 4 parts of water and shaken with 3 volumes of a 
1 per cent, tannin solution, it becomes coloured primarily bright-red 
with a yellowish tinge; at the end of 1 to 2 hours it has become 
brownish, and finally has turned grey at the end of 24 hours; car¬ 
bonic oxide blood treated in the same manner is also coloured bright- 
red at first with a bluish tinge, which colour, however, remains un¬ 
changed. Both of these reactions w^re observable with 1 per cent, 
carbonic oxide blood in 1“0 per cent, hamoglobin, and carbonic oxide 
was detected in air by its means when present to the extent of 
0*<tf>23 per cent. Phenylhydrazine produces a bright-red coloration 
with blood containing carbonic oxide, and a dark-red coloration 
changing to black with normal blood; the blood is diluted to 1 in 40 
for this reaction. If more than 5 drops of the phenylhydrazine solu¬ 
tion is added, a greyish-violet coloration is obtained with oxyhaemo- 
globin, and a rose-red colour with carbonic oxide blood. A rabbit died 
when its blood was three-fourths saturated with carbonic oxide 

J. W. L. 
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Refractive Power of Solutions of Simple Salts. By E. 
Doumer (Compt. rend., 110, 40—42).—If jl is the refractive power of 
the salt with respect to water, and Pm. its molecular weight, then the 
product fiPm is the molecular refractive power. All salts of the same 
acid and of the same type have the same molecular refractive power. 
For the chlorides M f Cl, fiPm = 21*5; for the chlorides M"C1>, 42*8; 
for the sulphates M'aSO*, 42*5; for the sulphates M"SC> 4 , 43*1; for 
the nitrates MN0 3 , 21*7. 

The molecular refractive powers of salts of different types are 
multiples of the same number— 

KOI. K2S0 4 . Ha s P0 4 . Pt01 4 . AL(S0 4 ) 3 . 

20*7 43*1 64*3 89*8 130*5 

The molecular refractive power is a function of the valency of the 
metallic constituent of the salt. 

The observed deviations from the mean value of fiPm may be 
traced to chemical as much as to physical causes. Seven out of the 
sixty-two salts examined seem to depart from the third law. Twenty 
examples of double salts indicate that their refractive power is the 
stun of the refractive power of their constitnents. 

These results lead to the conception of optical equivalents. 

C. H. B. 


Refractive Power of Solutions of Double Salts. By E. 
Doumer ( Compt. rend., 110, 139—141; see preceding abstract).— 
The molecular refractive power of double salts is the sum of the 
molecular refractive powers of their constituent salts, a result similar 
to that obtained by Berthelot and by Landolt with certain organic 
liquids. 

The refractive power of different double salts is proportional to 
the valency of their respective metallic constituents. It follows that 
the refractive powers of any salts, double or simple, are proportional 
to the valencies of their metallic radicles. These facts make it 
possible to determine the refractive power of a simple salt which is 
difficult to prepare and purify alone, but which forms readily crystal- 
lisable double salts. 

Observations of the refractive power also throw light on the con¬ 
stitution of double salts. For example, if potassium ferrocyanide is 
a compound of K* with the radicle FeCeNa, the sum of the valencies 
of the metal is 4, but if it is a double cyanide 4KCN,Fe(CN)a, the 
sum of the valencies of the metals is 6. As a matter of fact, the 
refractive power of the ferrocyanide is 21*5 X 6 , and hence it would 
follow that it is really a double salt. O. H. B. 

vol. lviii. 2 g 
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Absorption of Ultra-Violet Rays by Derivatives of the 
Paraffins. By J. L. Soret and A. A. Rilliet ( Compt . rend., 110, 
137—139).—It is very difficult to obtain compounds sufficiently pure 
for observations of this kind. The alcohols show great transparency 
to the ultra-violet rays, and apparent exceptions are probably due to 
impurities. The rectification and prolonged desiccation of the 
alcohols often leads to slight oxidation, which srreatly impairs their 
transparency. Hartley and Huntington concluded that in the series 
of alcoholb the absorption of the ultra-violet increases as the com¬ 
plexity of the molecule increases. The authors found, however, that 
if the process of drying had been rapidly carried out, ethyl alcohol is 
not appreciably less transparent than methyl alcohol. 

Ketones are very opaque to the ultra-violet rays, but the differences 
between different individuals were not greater than might be attributed 
to small quantities of impurities. 

Haloid-derivatives containing the same electro-negative radicle do 
not differ appreciably in their absorptive power, or, in other words, 
the substitution of one alkyl radicle for another has little effect on 
their transparency. This is especially well marked in the case of the 
iodo-derivatives. The haloid salts of sodium and potassium are 
decidedly less opaque than corresponding alkyl-compounds, and, 
hence, the substitution of an alkyl radicle for an alkali metal reduces 
the transparency. There are other differences between the spectra of 
the two classes of compounds which indicate that their molecular 
grouping is not similar. Haloid-derivatives containing different 
electro-negative radicles have very different degrees of transparency, 
iodo-derivatives absorbing most, and bromo-derivatives less, whilst 
chloro-derivatives are very transparent. 

Pure ether is almost as transparent to ultra-violet rays as pure 
water. 

No new conclusions were drawn from an examination of many 
acids of the acetic series and their sodium and alkyl salts. The 
difficulties in the way of obtaining these compounds sufficiently pure 
are extremely great. Vapours of liquids which are volatile and 
have sufficient absorptive power, also exert an absorptive action on 
the ultra-violet rays. 

The action on the nltra-violet rays constitutes a very delicate test 
of the purity of an organic compound. 0. H. B. 

Spectroscopic Evidence of Traces of a New Element, 
belonging to the Eleventh Series in Mendel6efFs Table, and 
occurring in TeUurinm and Antimony, and also in Copper. 
By A. GtRUxwald (Monatsh., 10, 829—861).—The author finds a 
coincidence between certain of the lines in the ultra-violet spectra of 
tellurium, antimony, and copper, and argues that this points to the 
occurrence of a common impurity in the three elements. He is of 
opinion that this impurity was originally present in the tellurium, 
and that from this a portion of it is transferred to the an tim ony and 
copper in the redaction of these metals from their ores. Man y of 
the above coincident lines are transformed on multiplication by 
into lines of the primary element u b ” in the water spectrum, and 
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this, in acco&nsttfee with the principle formerly laid down by the author 
(Abstr., 1889,455), indicates that the above impurity largely consists 
of an element occurring in the eleventh horizontal line in Mendeleeff’s 
table. The character of the spectrum shows that it cannot be one of 
the known elements in this series, and the author believes that it is 
an unknown element in the tellurium group, with an approximate 
atomic weight of 212, and probably identical with Brauner’s 
austriacum. It is, therefore, an element which in general properties 
closely resembles tellurium and also antimony, and is, hence, difficult 
to separate from these. In copper, it probably behaves as an electro¬ 
negative element, on the assumption that pure copper is an alkali 
metal of low melting point, and is ordinarily found combined with 
this difficultly fusible non-metal lie constituent. 

The author states that Brauner, according to a verbal communica¬ 
tion, has quite independently arrived at conclusions similar to the 
above. H. C, 

New Fluorescences. By L. pe Boisbaudran (Oomph rend., 110, 
24—28 and 67—71).—The author has examined the fluorescences 
obtained with the oxides of samarium, Zx, and Z/2 as active sub¬ 
stances, and silica, zirconia, stannic oxide, and tantalic oxide as solid 
solvents. 

Samarium oxide in silica gives a moderately intense rose-red fluor¬ 
escence with a spectrum of one very broad red band. If the passage 
of the discharge is continued, the rose-red fluorescence becomes 
feeble, and is partially replaced by the blue fluorescence of pure 
silica. The same mixture, previously more strongly heated, gives a 
fine orange fluorescence, showing three broad nebulous bands, each 
containing a very distinct although slightly nebulous line. 

Samarium oxide in zirconia gives at first a beautiful orange fluor¬ 
escence with several well-defined lines, but their brilliancy and dis¬ 
tinctness rapidly diminish as the passage of the discharge continues. 

Zx in silica gives a brilliant yellow fluorescence characterised by a 
strong dissymmetrical band. The fluorescence of Z/? was faintly 
visible, and as the discharge continues, the bands of Zx fade con¬ 
siderably but those of Z/3 lemain unaltered. 

Zx (1 per cent.) in zirconia gives a ydllow fluorescence which at 
first is somewhat brilliant, but rapidly becomes feeble as the dis¬ 
charge continues. The spectrum contains a yellow and a blue band, 
each with a nebulous line, and is very different from that of Za in 
silica. 

Z/J (042 per cent.) in silica gives a fluorescence which at first is 
brilliant and almost white, but quickly becomes green, because the 
yellow band of Za, present as impurity, fades rapidly, whilst the 
green band of Z/8 retains its intensity. It follows that the fluor¬ 
escence is a more sensitive test for Z« than for Z/3, a result which is 
also obtained in other media. 

ZjS (2 per cent.) in zirconia gives only a yellow fluorescence 
showing nothing but a feeble spectrum due to the presence of traces of 
Zx. 

Samarium oxide in stannic oxide, previously heated at the melting 

2 g 2 
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point of silver, shows only a feeble orange flnorest ence, but. if more 
strongly calcined, it gives at first an orange-yellow to pale-} ellow 
fluorescence, according to the perfection of the vacuum. This, how¬ 
ever, very rapidly becomes faint as the passage of the discharge 
continues; and the same stannic oxide alone gives a yellow fluor¬ 
escence which is very similar to that obtained in presence of samaria 
and is probably dne to some imparity. 

Samaria in tantalic oxide gives a dull orange fluorescence which 
becomes feebler as the discharge continues, although less rapidly than 
when zirconia or stannic oxide is the solvent. Its spectrum consists 
of two somewhat feeble, broad and nebulous bands, similar in posi¬ 
tion to those given by samaria in alumina, but different in character. 

Zx (1 per cent.) in stannic oxide gives no noteworthy fluorescence. 

Zx (1 per cent.) in tantalic oxide, after strong calcination, gives a 
very feeble greenish-yellow fluorescence which rapidly becomes 
fainter as the discharge continues. It shows faintly the bands due 
to Z/3. 

Zfi (3 per cent.) in stannic oxide also gives practically no fluor¬ 
escence. 

Z/J (3 per cent.) in tantalic oxide gives a beautiful but not very 
brilliant, shghtly yellowish-green fluorescence which is less affected 
by tbe continuation of the discharge than the corresponding fluor¬ 
escence of Zx. The bands of Zx were also faintly visible. 

These results afford farther evidence of the fact that the fluor¬ 
escence of one and the same active substance may vary considerably 
in different solvents. The alteratit ns in the bands, &c n may be due 
to combination taking place between the solids. There is a general 
similarity between tbe spectra of the same substance in various 
media, but when it is a question of identity or otherwise between two 
substances, it is essential that the conditions should he identical. 
The rapid extinction of the fluorescence observed in some cases when 
the discharge is continued depends on both the nature of the active 
substance and the nature of the solvent. In silica or tantalic oxide, 
the fluorescence of Z« fades rapidly, hut that of Z p does not alter. 
The fluorescences of samarium oxide and Za in zirconia fade more 
rapidly and completely than in silica. As a rule, the fading depends 
more on the solvent than on the active substance, hut each con¬ 
stituent of the mixture tends to confer on it its own special pro¬ 
perties. 

Samaria in alumina and silica respectively affords a good example 
of the influence of calcination on the fluorescence. Samaria in 
alumina moderately calcined gives a spectrum of three diffuse bands, 
the central orange one having a relatively distinct line; but the same 
mixtui e, after being more strongly heated, gives a second spectrum 
of a totally different type, consisting of three groups of much more 
brilliant and distinct lines, their mean wave-lengths being higher 
than those of the bands of the first type. Samaria in silica, how¬ 
ever, when treated similarly, gives only a spectrum of tbe first type, 
the thiee bands being much more luminous than in the case of 
alumina, and each having a strong line. Of course the position of 
the bands is not the same With the two oxides. (X H. B. 
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Conditions of Equilibrium between Electrolytes. By S. 
Arrhenius (Zeit physical. Chim 5, 1—22).—The author first con- 
sidtrs the equilibrium between an acid and one of its salts. If x 
represents the fractional amount of dissociated acid, and d that of the 
salt, and V the volume in litres containing a gram-molecule of the 
acid, and n molecules of the salt, then (nd ■+■ x)x = KV(1 — a*), K 
being the dissociation constant which is detei mined from the con¬ 
ductivity of the acid. This formula is found to hold in the case of 
acetic and formic acids and their sodium salts. For feeble acids x is 
small, and in comparison with nd or 1 becomes negligible, so that 
since d is practically independent of the dilution, the degree of disso¬ 
ciation, that is, the strength of a feeble acid when a salt is present in 
the same solvent, becomes proportional to the amount of the salt. 

Equilibrium between a feeble acid, sucb as acetic acid, and a salt 
such as sodium chloride is a case of equilibrium between four sub¬ 
stances, the above two and the sodium acetate and hydrochloric acid 
that are formed. If the fractional dissociation of these substances 
ia the order named be expressed by did^d^ and 1 mol. of acetic 
acid on being brought into contact with n mols. of NaCl gives rise to 
x mols. of HC1 and sodium acetate, then— 

d*xrd& = dj(l — x)di(7t — x). 

This expression is also found to agree with the experimental results. 

From this last expression it is possible to deduce a value for the 
so-called “avidity” measured by Thomsen and O&twald, and the 
author finds that for monobasic acids the avidities for any given 
dilution are approximately proportional to the degrees of dissociation 
of the acids at this dilution. Ostwald’s results are shown to be in 
agreement witb tbis conclusion. 

It is found from the above that the Gruldberg-Waage theory is only 
applicable to equilibrium between four electrolytes when two out of 
the four are strongly dissociated. The conclusion drawn from this 
theory, that the avidities of acids are proportional to the square roots 
of their affinity coefficients, is incorrect. 

The decomposition of certain salts by water, which was observed 
by Walker to follow the ordinary laws of mass action, is shown by 
th^ fcnthor to take place in accordance with the equation last stated. 
In this case it is necessary to assume that the water is an electrolyte 
and partially dissociated. H. 0. 

Electrolytic Crystallisation and Dimorphism of Lead. By 
O. Lehmann {Zeit Kryst . Min., 17, 274—279).—The author has 
formerly shown that the electrolytic formation of crystals may be 
compared with ordinary crystallisation on the assumption that- the 
metal which separates out at first remains dissolved in the electrolyte, 
and that, when the latter becomes saturated, it cr\ stalli&es out in the 
ordinary manner. Ostwald has shown that the free metal may be 
capable of existing in the electrolyte (Abstr., 1888, 1142), and the 
above view is also supported by the'‘observation of the author (this 
vol., p. 817) that during electrolysis, the mefal which separates out is 
deposited more readily on an electrode of the like metal than on that 
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of another. He now finds that when the strength of the current is 
increased until the metal no longer forms a uniform deposit on the 
surface of the electrode, the crystals that are deposited arrange them¬ 
selves into a skeleton-like structure, and that further increase in the 
current strength will only alter the mass of the structure, but not its 
form. Lead forms an apparent exception to this rule, for with a 
weak current it separates out in leafy crystals which appear to belong 
to the monosymmetric system, and are similar to those forming the 
ordinary lead tree; whilst with a strong cun*ent the crystals obtained 
are those of the regular system and under favourable circumstances, 
well formed octohedra. 

To explain this dimorphism, the author assumes that the rate at 
which the lead-atoms separate out being far less in the first than in 
the second case, different molecules are formed in the solution, and 
that since* as above stated, the metal separates out from the solution 
in crystalline form, the one set of molecules will form crystals which 
are distinct from those of the other. H. C. 

Sodium Phosphite and Pyrophosphite. By L. Amat (Com.pt 
rend., 110 , 191—194).— Bisodium phosphite, HP0 3 jN’a 2 4- 5H a 0, is 
neutral to phenolphthalem, and melts at 53°; heat of dissolution 
at 13*5 = — 4*6 Cals. The anhydrous salt is obtained by drying the 
preceding salt in a vacuum, and finally at 150°; heat of dissolution 
at 13*5° = 4- 9*15 Cals. 

Moaosodium phosphite , 2HP0;jHNa + 5H 2 0; heat of dissolution at 
15 3 ss — 5*3 X 2. Heat of dissolution of the anhydrous salt = + 
0*75 Cal. at 13°, but increases distinctly with the temperature. Com¬ 
bining these numbers with the heat of solution and neutralisation of 
phosphorous acid, and the heat of dissolution of sodium hydroxide, 
we have— 

POaHa solid + NaOH solid = HP0 3 HNa 
solid + H s O solid... develops 4-25'2 Cals. 

POjH<* solid 4- 2NaOH solid = HPO^Na* 

6olid 4- 2H«0solid.. „ 4-41*6 „ 

Sodium pyrophosphite; heat of dissolution at 13° = 4- O^. If the 
pyrophosphite were at once transformed into phosphite in contact 
with water, it would be very considerably higher, and hence a solu¬ 
tion of the pyrophosphite is not identical with a solution of the acid 
phosphite, a fact wliich is also proved by its behaviour with phenol- 
pkthaleiu, methyl orange, and silver nitrate. 

The pyrophosphite is converted into phosphite or phosphorous 
acid by treatment with sodium hydroxide or sulphuric acid respect¬ 
ively. The change H.PsO^aa solid + H s O liquid = 2HP0jHNa 
solid develops 4- 2*54 x 2 Cals., according to the result with soda; 
whilst the results with sulphuric acid give H 2 P 3 0 8 Na2 solid 4- H a O 
solid = 2HP0 3 HHa solid develops 4- 6*23 Cals. 

Prom the heat of dissolution of the monosodium p'hosphites, 
2HP0 3 HHa solid 4- 5H 2 0 solid = 2HP0 3 Htfa,5H*0 develops + 19*30 
Cals., or 3*86 Cals, per molecule of water. It follows, therefore, that 
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the combination of a molecule of water with sodium pyrophosphite 
liberates more heat than the combination of a molecule of water of 
crystallisation with the phosphite. 0. H. B. 

Heat of Formation of Platinic Chloride. By L. Pigeon 
(Gompt . rend., 110 , 77—80).—In order to avoid the presence of 
nitrogen oxides and the difficulties of removing them, platinic chlo¬ 
ride was prepared by passing chlorine into ammonium piatinochloride 
suspended in water heated at 110°. The solution was evaporated by 
a gentle heat and finally in a vacuum, when orange-red, deliquescent 
prisms of hydrogen piatinochloride, H 2 PtCl 6 + 6H 2 0, were obtained. 
Tf this salt is heated at 360°, it loses water and hydrogen chloride, 
but first melts and then intumesces. If, however, it is allowed to 
remain over potash at the ordinary temperature, it loses 4 mols. H 2 0, 
and the dehydrated salt when heated in chlorine at 360 J does nob 
melt, but gives off water and hydrogen chloride and yields the tetra¬ 
chloride as a brown powder. When the latter is heated only to dull 
redness, it decomposes, and the upper part of the crucible, &c., is 
studded with small, distinct crystals of platinum, a result similar to 
that obtained by Moissau with platinum fluoride. 

Anhydrous platinum chloride dissolves in dilute hydrochloric acid 
with development of heat— 

PtCh solid + 2HC1 diss. = H 2 PtCl 6 diss. develops + 24*8 Cals. 

A further quantity of hydrochloric acid produces no thermal disturb¬ 
ance. Combining this result with Thomsen’s value for the heat of 
formation of dissolved hydrogen piatinochloride from solid platinum, 
gaseous chlorine, and dissolved hydrochloric acid (84*6 Cals.), the fol¬ 
lowing results are obtained:— 

Pt solid + CU gas = PtCU solid. develops +59*8 Cals. 

PtCh solid + 2KCI solid = KJPtCls. „ +29*7 „ 

PtCh solid + 2NaCl solid = Na 2 PtCl 6 *... „ +13*9 „ 

The heat of dissolution of hydrogen piatinochloride, H a PtCl<j + 6H a O, 
is +4*34 Cals. C. H. B. 

Influence of Certain Groups on the Thermochemical Value 
of the Hydroxyl- and Carboxyl-groups in the Aromatic Series. 
By P. AlbxGeff and E. Werneh (Bull. Soc. OUm. [3], 2, 717—728). 
—The introduction of the N0 2 group into a phenol augments the heat 
of neutralisation by alkaline hydroxides, the increase being greatest 
for tbe orthonitro- and least for tbe metanitro-derivative, whilst the 
introduction of nitrogen into a phenol, as in the case of the azophenols, 
determines a diminution which is greatest for the para-derivative. 

The substitution of 1TO 2 for H in the benzoic acid molecule causes 
an increase in the heat of neutralisation for the ortho- and the para- 
derivative, whilst the heat evolved by tbe meta-compound is dimi¬ 
nished, and in tbe azobenzoic acids the nitrogen appears to exercise a 
diminishing effect, which is greatest for the para-derivative. 

With the amidobenzoic acids, the influence of tbe NH 2 group is to 
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diminish, the heat of neutralisation in the descending order, ortho, 
para, meta. 

The substitution of an alkyl radicle for hydrogen also diminishes 
the heat of neutralisation, bnt a subsequent introduction into the mole¬ 
cule of K'0 3 causes au increment, and in the eases of azocumie and by- 
drazocumic acids the introduction of nitrogen and of the NH-group 
again raises the heat of neutralisation. 

Numerous experimental data are given which bear out the above 
conclusions. T. Gr. N. 

New Form of Mixing Calorimeter. By S. IT. Pickering 
(Phil. Mag. [5], 29, 247).—The apparatus consists of an oblong plati¬ 
num vessel, divided into two compartments of 400 c.c. capacity by 
means of folding doors, which are pressed against a framework by 
two pairs of bow-shaped iridio-platinum springs; a strip of india- 
rubber round tbe edges of the doors prevents leakage. A stirrer 
worked by an electromotor and a delicate thermometer are placed in 
each compartment, and as soon as the temperature in each is iden¬ 
tical, two ebonite knobs are pressed together, whereby the lower 
springs are lowered below the doors, and the upper ones are raised 
above them, the doors then fly open, tfhd allow the liquids to mix. 
The advantages consist in starting with the liquids at the same tem¬ 
perature, thus eliminating errors due to a comparison of two ther¬ 
mometers, and obviating the necessity of knowing the heat capacity 
of the two liquids. The two thermometers are used simply to double 
the value of tbe observation; tbe mean difference between the rise 
registered by them in a number of determinations was found to be 
only 0*0008°, representing 0*6 cal. S. U. P. 

Gradual Alteration in Glass produced by Altering its Tem¬ 
perature a Few Degrees. By S. TJ. Pickering (Phil. Mag. [5], 29, 
289).—Observations are quoted to show that a specific gravity bottle, 
the capacity of which had remained unaltered for six months while 
kept at 18°, experienced a sub-permanent contraction on being cooled 
to 8°. Tbe contraction continued during several days, and, although 
it was not affected by a temporary heating even to 38°, it appeared 
that prolonged heating at this and lower temperatures restored the 
bottle to its original capacity. The maximum contraction observed 
amounted to G"0001 of its total volume, a quantity which would be 
equivalent to Yt° in a mercurial thermometer. S. IT. P. 

Determination of Vapour-densities of Substances below 
their Boiling Points. By It. Demuth and V. Meter (B^r., 23, 
311—316).—The vapour-density of a substance can be determined at 
a temperature considerably below its boiling point by the ordinary 
displacement method of V. Meyer, provided that the vaporising bulb 
is filled with hydrogen, and that some means are adopted for ensuring 
the rapid distribution of the substance over the bottom of tbe vapori¬ 
sing bulb. 

Tne determinations are most easily carried out when the substance 
is solid at the ordinary temperature; in such cases it is not weighed 
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out in any vessel, but is simply cast into a small rod and, after weigh¬ 
ing, dropped into the apparatus, where it melts and is quickly dis¬ 
tributed over the surface of the bulb. In the case of liquids the 
authors recommend the use of small vessels made of Wood’s fusible 
metal, which melts quickly when introduced into the vaporising 
bulb, and thus ensures rapid distribution. These bulbs can be made 
so thin that there is no danger of breaking the apparatus. Mercury 
or small platinum spirals can be employed to break the fall when 
necessarv, but sand, ast^stos, <fce., must not be used. If the liquid 
acts on Wood’s metal, or if the temperatnre at which the experiment 
is to be carried out is below the melting point of the alloy, short, 
wide, cylindrical stoppered glass tubes can be used; as soon as the 
tube has been introduced into the apparatus, the liquid is made to 
flow out by tapping the stem of the vaporising bulb. 

The capacity of the vaporising bulb should be about 100 c.c., and 
its diameter 30 mm.: it should be rather flat at the bottom, and the 
upright tube should not be more than 4 to 5 mm. wide. The quan¬ 
tity of substance taken should be such that its vapour occupies 
about 9—11 c.c. 

Experiments with xylene (b. p. 140°) at 100°, nitrobenzene 
(b. p. 206°) at 176°, naphthalene (b p. 218°) at 183°, paranitrotoluene 
(b. p. 238°) at 205°, and ether (b. p. 35°) at 17° showed that the re¬ 
sults are as accurate as those obtained in the oidinary way with the 
apparatus filled with air. JF. S. K. 

Viscosity of Liquids. By J. Wagner (Zeit physikal . Chem., 5, 
31—52).—The viscosity of dilate solutions of a number of salts was 
examined by the method employed by Arrhenius (Abstr., 1888, 836), 
and the results obtained by the latter, more especially the correctness 
of the exponential formula used by him to express the relative vis¬ 
cosities of solutions, were fully verified. The formula gives in all 
cases approximate expression to the observed values, but generally is 
not quite 'within the limit of experimental error. 

The author also finds that the viscosity of dilute solutions is 
an additive functiou of the metallic and non-metallic radicles of the 
dissolved salt. This property, which depends on the existence of dis¬ 
sociated molecules in the solutions, is not as marked in the case of the 
viscosity as with some other of the properties of dilute solutions, but 
this is explained by the fact that those molecules which remain un¬ 
dissociated exercise their full influence on the viscosity, whereas the 
influence which they have in many other cases is only small. The 
dissociated ions have seemingly in some cases greater, and in other 
cases less viscosity than the original salt. 

The viscosities of the different metals are compared one with 
another. Those of allied metals are found to be of the same order, 
but in these cases the viscosity decreases as the atomic weight in¬ 
creases. H. C, 

Nature of Osmotic Pressure. By L. Meyer (Zeit. physikal 
Ohem ,, 5, 23—27).—The author objects to the term “osmotic pres¬ 
sure “ as used by Van’t Hoff (Abstr., 1888, 778). To regard this 
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pressure as caused by the substance which does not pass through 
the membrane is incorrect, as it is simply due to a larger passage 
of liquid in one direction than in the other. It also cannot bo 
said to be due to dissolved substance or the solvent alone, since by 
altering the nature of the membrane the solvent and dissolved sub¬ 
stance may be made to change places, one membrane being only per¬ 
meable by the first, and another only permeable by the second. 

fi. C. 

Exceptions to the Gaseous Laws in /Solutions. By A. A. 
Xoyfn (Zeit. phy&ikul. Chen., 5, 58—67).—The gaseous laws applied 
to dilate solutions by Van’t Hoff are found to be subject to numerous 
exceptions, which it may he assumed are caused by a diminution of 
the free path of the moving molecules, owing to the space being 
partly occupied by the molecules of the solvent and of the dis¬ 
solved substance, and also perhaps due to an attraction existing 
between the dissolved substance and the solvent. On these assump¬ 
tions, the author finds that Boyle's law in solution must be altered to 
p(v — d) = K, p being the osmotic pressure, v the volume in litres 
of the solution containing a gram-molecule of the dissolved sub¬ 
stance, and d and K being constants. This expression is found to he 
in very close agreement with the results obtained by Beckmann for 
the reduction of the freezing point in various solutions (Abstr., 1889, 
11), this latter being proportional to the osmotic pressure, and 
therefore giving the value of p. 

The reasoning bv means of which the above formula is deduced 
*5 — Be 

gives d = (1 — ai)~-, in which a Y is a constant, B the volume 

1 — c 

of the gram-molecule, and b the volume of the molecules in a gram- 
molecule of the dissolved substance, and c the volume of the mole¬ 
cules iu a litre of the solvent. The author shows that the values of 
d in various cases are in general agreement with the above expres¬ 
sion, which theoretically should obtain for this constant. 

Although in these deductions account is taken of a specific attrac¬ 
tion between the dissolved substance and the solvent, the same resnlt 
is obtained if this be neglected, so that seemingly it does not exist. 

H. 0. 


Solubilityof Saline Mixtures. By A. Btard (Bull Soc. Chim. 
[3], 2, 729—784).—When a small quantity of water acts on excess 
of sodium and potassium chlorides, the curve expressing the amount 
of mixed salts contained by the resulting solutions is rectilinear, and 
from its angular coefficient, the author finds that the temperature at 
which water would disappear from the solution is 738°, which is the 
melting point of potassium chloride (Carnelley); aud the respective 
weights of potassium chloride and of sodium chloride which would be 
present at this temperature are calculated to be 167 per cent, of 
sodium chloride and 88*3 of potassium chloride. These weights 
contain sensibly equal amounts of metalloid and of metals, thus:— 


XaCl.... 167 = Ka.... 6*58 + Cl.... 10*1 

KCI .... 83*3 = K . 43*6 + Cl.... 39*6 


100*0 


50*18 
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Moreover, these numbers are such as correspond with the 
association of the same number of chlorine and of potassium -f 
sodium atoms— 

( 39 :^ot : -l — -V 1 = 1-408 • ^Sr K + S Na = 1*408. 

y 35'0 / oi) 2d 

The carves representing the chlorine and potassium + sodium 
present in the mixed salts dissolved, are also right lines which meet 
at 738°. These results may have some relation to the hypothesis of 
Arrhenius. T. Gr. NT. 


Substitution of Salts in Mixed Solutions. By A. £tard 
(Gompt. rend., 110, 186—188).—The solubility of potassium iodide 
between -~22 y and 0° is represented by a line sharply inclined to the 
axis of temperature; from 0° to 108°, by another right line (0*1257f) ; 
and from 108° to 220°, by another right line (00603£). Calculation of 
the limiting temperature by extrapolation gives 637°, practically 
identical with the melting point of the iodide, 639°. 

As a general rule with all salts, the higher the temperature the less 
is the inclination of the right line representing the solubility to the 
axis of temperature, and the irregularities in solubility are observed 
below 130°, a temperature above which hydrates rarely exist. 

If a small quantity of water is brought into contact with a mixture 
of potassium iodide and bromide, the total quantity of salt dissolved 
is the same as if the iodide alone were present, and the limiting tem¬ 
perature is the melting point of the iodide. The bromide obeys the 
law of solubility of the iodide, and at the limit of solubility the ratio 
of bromide to iodide in the solution would be 33*6 : 66 4. 

Potassium chloride mixed with the iodide behaves in a precisely 
similar manner, and at the limit of solubility the ratio of chloride to 
iodide would he 20 : 80. 

Potassium bromide and chloride behave similarly, the ratio at the 
limit of solubility being KOI c KBr.: : 25 : 75. 

The phenomena might be explained by supposing that mutual sub¬ 
stitution took place, but the ratios of the constituents of the dissolved 
mixtures have no direct relation to their molecular weights. 

C. H. B. 


Molecular Constitution of Compounds at their Critical 
Point. By P. A. Guye ( Compt . mid., 110, 141—144).—Prom the 
definitions, the value of b iu the equation of Van der Waals should 
be proportional to the molecular refractive power of the substance, 

N 1 —1 

which the author calculates from the expression R = —,- 

r (N 2 + 2 )d 


Now, the critical coefficient or the ratio of the absolute critical 
temperature to the critical pressure, is also proportional to the value 
of b, and therefore to the molecular refractive power. Hence, if / be 
a constant for all substances, we have— 


go 


MR 

v 


= /• 
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The author has calculated the molecular refractive power of all sub¬ 
stances for which the other data required were known. The value of 
f varies between I'd and ‘2*0, the mean being 1*8. The variations 
from, tbe mean amount to about 10 per cent., which is also the 
possible error in the magnitude of x* This holds good through a 
wide range of critical temperatures, and for very different substances. 
It is important to note that if the refractive power is calculated to 
the molecular weight, the value of / is 1*8, but if it is calculated to 
the equivalent, the valne of f is sometimes 1*8 and sometimes 0*9. 

The relation may also be written in the form— 

(2.)M=/|-, 

and, hence, the molecular weight of a substance at its critical 
point can be calculated if the critical coefficient and the refractive 
power are known. The results obtained show that the molecular 
weights of liquids at their critical points agree with those calculated 
according to Avogadro’s law. 

It is evident that the relation (1.) can only hold good if the molecu¬ 
lar refractive power and the critical coefficient of a substance are 
characterised by tbe same variations, and it follows that tbe know¬ 
ledge of the critical coefficient of a substance only is sufficient for 
the determination of its molecular weight at the critical point. The 
molecular refractive power can be calculated from the coefficients of 
refraction of the constituent atoms, and if these coefficients are 
divided by 1*8, a new series of numbers is obtained, which the author 
terms critical atomic coefficients , and from these the cintical coefficient 
of a substance can be calculated. Tbe values obtained in this way 
agree with the experimental numbers, within the limits of experi¬ 
mental errors. 

It is always possible, therefore, to calculate a value for the critical 
coefficient with such an approximation to accaracy that on comparison 
with the experimental number a choice can be made from several 
possible formal re of that one which most accurately represents the 
molecular weight of the substance at its critical point. 0. H. B. 

Equilibrium in Homogeneous Solutions when unequally 
heated. By P. van Berchem ( Gompt . rend., 110, 82—84).—Hydro¬ 
chloric acid and ammonia solntions respectively were enclosed in 
sealed tubes, the upper parts of which were heated. The contents of 
the hot and cold parts of the tube were analysed, and it was found 
that there is a decided concentration of the gases in the cold part of 
the solution. This result is not due to distillation, for if the hot and 
cold portions of the liquid are separated by air, the difference in 
composition becomes very much greater. C. H, B. 

Residual Affinity of Inorganic Salts. By B. Laciiowicz 
(Monatsh., 10, 884—905; compare Abstr., 1888, 1281,1889, 559).— 
Most organic bases give precipitates of definite composition when 
shaken with solutions of salts of the heavy metals; in the table given 
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below, tbe sign -f denotes that such a precipitate is formed between 
the corresponding base and salt. 
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It appears that all the salts of the heavy metals with strong acids 
form compounds with organic bases, and that these are analogous to 
compounds formed from the combination of acids with bases. The 
various salts of the same acid have different affinities for organic 
bases, and the affinity varies inversely as the basicity of the metal, 
and inversely as the heat of formation of the salts formed from the 
acid and the metals. Gr. T. M. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Preparation of Chlorine Gas for Laboratory Purposes. By 
P. Klason (Ber., 23, 330—337).—I. From manganese peroxide and 
hydrochloric acid.—According to the author’s experiments, the 
different varieties of pyrolusite yield from 75—85 per cent, of 
the theoretical quantity of chlorine. For each kilo, of peroxide, 
about 4 litres of 36 per cent, hydrochloric acid are necessary, the 
greatest possible yield of chlorine being 174 grams per litre; as a 
general rule, however, only 125—140 grams are obtained. For the 
preparation of the gas in considerable quantities, the author recom¬ 
mends the nse of an earthenware apparatus, the principle of which is 
similar to Kipp’s. The central chamber is filled with 3 kilos, of 
pyrolusite in small pieces, 2 litres of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
added, and the whole heated on the water-bath. (In order to allow 
space between the apparatus and the bottom of the water-bath, the 
former is constructed with small feet.) The stream of chlorine con 
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be regulated exactly, and when tbe eras ceases to come off, the spent 
acid is removed, and 2 litres of fresh acid introduced. The 
quantity of pyrolnsite originally taken is sufficient to use up 12 litres 
of acid. In order to prevent chlorine entering the room when the 
current of the gas is stopped, the upper chamber is connected with a 
funixel containing soda crystals. 

II. From sodium chloride, pyrolnsite, and sulphuric acid.—-It is 
usually supposed that in this reaction the whole of the chlorine is 
evolved in the free state; detailed experiments have, however, shown 
that this is not the case, but that the reaction which takes place is as 
follows:— 

4NaCl + Mn0 2 + 3H 2 S0 4 = 2XaHS0 4 + N*S0 4 + MnCI 3 

+ 2H s O + Cl* 

The necessary proportions are, therefore, 5 parts of pyrolnsite, 
11 parts salt, and 14 parts of sulphuric acid diluted with an equal 
volume of water. 

III. From pyrolnsite, hydrochloric and sulphuric acids.—The 
instructions usually given for the preparation of chlorine by this 
method are to take 1 part of pyrolnsite, 2 of hydrochloric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*14, and 1 part of sulphnric acid mixed with an equal bulk of 
water, the reaction being supposed to take place according to the 
equation— 

Mn0 3 + 2HCI + H 3 S0 4 = MnS0 4 + 2H 2 0 + Cl 3 . 

As in tbe foregoing case, this equation is quite incorrect, only 65 per 
cent, of the chlorine being obtained in the free state. 

IV. From bleaching powder and hydrochloric acid.—In this method 
it is unnecessary to mix the bleaching powder with gypsum (Winkler, 
Abstr., 1887.442), or to compress it into cakes (Thiele, this vol., p. 6), 
it being quite sufficient to put it into the central bulb of a Kipp’s 
apparatus, and bore a hole throngh the cake with a glass rod. 

When a small quantity only of chlorine is required, and absolute 
purity of the gas is not necessary, this method maybe with advantage 
employed, but in the preparation of large quantities, it is much more 
advantageous to obtain it by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
pyrolusite, in the earthenware apparatus described above. 

H. G. cr. 

Iodine in Solution* By H. Gao-iee and G. Chaepy (CompL 
rend „ 110,189—191).—Iodine solutions are generally classed as violet 
or brown, but every intermediate tint can be obtained by using 
different solvents. The following results were obtained with 15 dif¬ 
ferent solvents: violet, carbon bisulphide, carbon tetrachloride, chloro¬ 
form; red, benzene, ethylene dichloride, ethylene dibromide; rod- 
brown . toluene, ethyl bromide, paraxylene, ethyl iodide; brown , 
acetophenone, acetic acid, ether, alcohol, acetone. Changes in 
colour are accompanied by changes in the position of the absorption 
bands. The spectrum of the violet solutions closely resembles that 
of the vapour, but is displaced towards the blue. 

Cryometric determinations of the molecular weight combined with 
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Loeb’s results with benzene and carbon bisulphide gave the following 
results:— 

Solvent. 

Ether. 

Acetophenone ... 

Benzene. 

Carbon bisulphide 

Hence, it would seem that in the brown solutions, the molecule of 
iodine contains 4 atoms, but this gradually splits up until it acquires 
in the violet solutions a value approaching that of the iodine in the 
state of gas (compare next Abstr.). A rise of temperature tends to 
make all the solutions violet. C. H. B. 

Molecular Weights of Dissolved Iodine, Phosphorus, and 
Sulphur. By E. Beckmann (Zeif. jphysihal. Chem 5, 76—82).—The 
molecular weights of iodine, phosphorus, and sulphur were determined 
from the boiling points of their solutions by the method already 
described (this voL, p. 823). Iodine, both in ether and in carbon bi¬ 
sulphide, gave numbers corresponding with the molecnle I 3 , a result 
at variance with that formerly obtained by Loeb (Trans., 1888, 805). 
Phosphorus dissolved in carbon bisulphide gives a molecular weight 
correspouding with the molecule P 4 , whilst sulphur in the same 
solvent has a high molecular weight, corresponding approximately 
with the formula S 8 . H. C. 

Formation of Ozone and Nitrogen Acids in Combustion. 
By L. Ilosvay de N. Ilosva (Bull Soc . Chim. [3], 2, 734—741).— 
Ozone is absent fiom oxygen obtained by the action on potassium 
permanganate of concentrated sulphuric acid, the indications afforded 
by the usual reagents being due either to traces of chlorine contained 
in the permanganate, or to permanganic anhydride which is carried 
over. 

During the active combustion of coal-gas, nitrites are always 
formed, and vary in amount directly as the temperature of the flame. 
When pure air, either alone or mixed with oxygen, is burnt in coal- 
gas, much nitrous and nitric acids, together with ammonia, are formed, 
and when air mixed with nitric oxide is similarly burnt, cyanogen is 
also formed. These results appeal* to prove that at high temperatures 
nitrogen has some affinity for hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon. 

The author passed air over different varieties of platinum at 
varying temperatures, and his results prove that under no circum¬ 
stances is ozone formed, and that the nitrites produced do not originate 
from a surface condensation, but from a catalysis, which depends on 
the molecular structure of the platinum and on the temperature. 

When air is passed over reduced iron at 190—250°, nitrous acid is 
formed, but is absorbed by the yellowish-brown iron oxide, since no 
nitrite can be detected iu the air which passes over, whereas the 
washings of the iron oxide yield evidence of nitrites. Although 


Mol. wt. 
507 
484 
341 
303 


I 4 = 508 
I* = 381 
I 3 = 254 
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reduced iron at 400° is not oxidised by dry air with incandescence, 
traces of moisture determine tbis result at once. T. G. N\ 

Combination of Hydrogen Phosphide with Boron Fluoride 
and Silicon Fluoride. By Besson ( Compt . rend., 110, 80—82). — 
Hydrogen phosphide and boron fluoride do not unite at the ordinary 
temperature, but combination begins at —30°, and at —50° a white 
solid is obtained, which becomes yellow as the temperature rises, 
with evolution of 2 vols. of boron fluoride and 1 vol. of hydrogen 
phosphide, the latter being mixed with some free hydrogen, whilst 
some solid hydrogen phosphide is formed. The white solid has the 
composition PH 3 , 2 BF a , and is decomposed by water with evolution 
of hydrogen and hydrogen phosphide. 

Hydrogen phosphide and silicon fluoride combine only under 
pressure, and at — 22 J under a pressure of 50 atmos. a white, crystal¬ 
line solid is obtained. The best yield is obtained with the proportion 
of gases given, but the solid is also formed when the gases are mixed 
in equal volumes or two relumes of silicon fluoride and one of hydro¬ 
gen phosphide, but with one volume of the former and two of the 
latter, or three of the former and one of the latter, no solid is obtained 
even at —40°. The solid compound has the composition 2PH^3SiF 4 . 

C. H. B. 

Different Forms of Graphitic Carbon and their Derivatives, 
By Bertheiot and P. Petit {Compt, rend,, 110, 101—106, 106 —109)- 
—Graphite formed in various ways was converted into the corre¬ 
sponding graphitic oxide by the method described some time ago 
{Ann. Chini. PJii/s. [4], 19, 409). In the various analyses given, the 
ash has been deducted. 

Graphite from Cast Iron, —The graphitic oxide has the composition 
C, 62*7; H, 1-3 ; O, 36*0; which agrees with the empirical formula 
C 7 H.O 3 . and for purposes of comparison may he represented by the 
rational formula CaJETsOis. Saturation with baryta-water indicates 
mono-basicity for the empirical formula, and tetra-basicity for the 
rational formula. It deflagrates suddenlv if heated to a certain tem¬ 
perature, but if carefully heated in a sealed tube, it yields pyro- 
graphitic oxide, water, carbonic oxide, and carbonic anhydride, the 
ratio between the two latter being 2 vols. to 3 vols. 

The pyrograplntic oxide is black, and has the composition C, 86-55; 
H, 0*70; O, 12*75, and may be represented by the formula C 46 H b Q, 5 . 

Amorphous Graphite or Plumbago, —The graphitic oxide has the 
composition C, 56 2; H, 1*5; O, 42'1; N, 0*1; which agrees with 
the formula C^H^Osi, or C 2 3 H t> 0 12 . When heated in a sealed tube, it 
yields water, carbonic anh\ dride, and carbonic oxide, in the ratio of 
three vols. to two, and a pyrographitic oxide , which contains 0 , 83*85; 
BE, 0*72; O, 15*43 per cent., and therefore has the formula C^HbO#. 

Elect tic Graphite. —Carbon converted into graphite in the electric 
arc yields a graphitic oxide of the composition 0, 51*95; H, 1*55; 
O, 46*35; 0*15, which agrees with the formula CmHmOm, or 

cm. 

The difference between the three graphitic oxides becomes evident 
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if the hydrogen is assumed to he present in the form of water, and 
the amount of carbon is supposed to be the same in all cases. 


Prom cast iron. C 56 O l6 4- 4H 2 0 

Prom plumbago. OoeOa 4- 5H 2 0 or C^Oie 4- 4H 2 0 


Prom electric graphite . CssOas 4- 5K 2 0 or Cda0 16 + SE^O 

The different degrees of polymerisation of the carbon become recog¬ 
nisable if the results are calculated to the same amount of oxygen* 
the carbon-atoms being in the ratio of 56 : 44 : 32. 

The gr phitic and pyrographitic oxides were burnt in the calori¬ 
metric bomb in oxygen compressed to 25 atmospheres. 

Graphitic Oxide from Cast Iron. —Molecular heat of combustion at 
constant volume, 2530*0 Cals.; at constant pressure, 2527*7 Cals., heat 
of formation from its elements, carbon as diamond, 388*7 Cals., carbon 
as graphite, 412*7 Cals. The pyrographitic oxide: heat of combustion 
at constant volume, 4479*4 Cals.; at constant pressure, 4478 8 grams: 
heat of formation, carbon as diamond, 66*0 Cals., carbon as graphite, 
89*0 Cals. 

These numbers give no exact idea of the phenomena of combustion 
or formation, since at the moment of formation part of the hydrogen 
is fixed in the form of water, with a loss of energy which cannot be 
estimated, but if the maximum possible value of this loss be deducted, 
it will be seen that the heat developed per atom of oxygen which 
enters into combination is only 4-15*3 Cals., a value much lower than 
the heat developed by its conversion into carbonic oxide, or still more 
carbonic anhydride, a fact which explains the ready decomposition 
of the graphitic oxide with liberation of carbonic oxide and anhydride, 
and the retention of part of the energy by the pyrographitic oxide, 
which is thns an endothermic compound, about —3*0 Cals, being 
absorbed per atom of carbon. The conversion of the graphitic oxide 
into pyrographitic oxide liberates 4-162*6 Cals., and if the mean 
specific boat of the product is taken as 0*25, the temperature of decom¬ 
position will be about 600°. 

Graphitic Oxide from Plumbago. —Molecular heat of combustion at 
constant volume, 2637*7 Cals.; at constant pressure, 2633*8 Cals. 
Heat of formation from diamond, 4-351*6 Cals., irom graphite, 
4-365*6 Cals. The pijrographitio oxide: Heat of combustion at con¬ 
stant volume, 4157*0 Cals.; at constant pressure, 4156*1 Cals. Heat of 
formation from diamond 4-200*1 Cals., from graphite, 4-222*1 Cals. 

Graphitic Oxide from Electric Graphite .—Molecular heat of com¬ 
bustion at constant volume, 2606*05 Cals.; at constant pressure, 
2602*0 Cals. Heat of formation from diamond, 4*383 Cals., from 
graphite, 4-397 Cals. 

The heats of formation of the graphitic oxides are very different, 
and characterise the different species. If these heats of formation 
are calculated to the same weight of carbon, they are represented by 
the numbers 13*9, 12*5, and 13*7 respectively. These values are 
almost equal, although the corresponding amounts of oxygen are in 
the ratio of 4 : 5 : 7, and this agreement in the quantity of heat 
developed by very different degrees of oxidation shows clearly the 
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important differences between the various graphitic radicles and the 
oxides to which they give rise. C. H. B. 

Combination of Alkali Metals with Ammonia. By H. W. B. 
Roozeboom ( Compt . rend., 110, 134—137).—A theoretical discussion 
of the observations of Joannis (this vol., p. 209) on the dissociation 
«f sodammoninm or potassammonium, which the author regards as 
analogous to the dissociation of a mixture of teferahydrated calcium 
chloride, CaCl 8 + 4H>0, and its saturated solution (Bee. Trav. Ghim 
8,1—14<5). 0. H. B. 

New Hydrate of Potassium Hydrogen Sulphate. By J. B. 
Slxderexs (Bull. Sue. Ghim. [3], 2, 728).—When an aqueous solution 
o£ potassinm hydrogen sulphate is evaporated at a gentle heat to snch 
an extent that on removal of the flame a solid mass is obtained, there 
will appear on the surface of the mass after some time a layer of 
arborescent crystals, which have the composition HKSO* + o^H 2 0 ; 
these melt at 30°, and deliquesce so soon as the arboresceuce is com¬ 
pletely developed. The formation is dependent on the degree of con¬ 
centration of the mother liqnor, and on the temperature of the 
laboratory. T. G. N. 

Solubility of Calcium Carbonate in Fresh and Sea Water. 
By W. S. Andersox (Proc. Boy . Soc. JSdin ., 16, 319—324). — Iceland 
spar is less soluble in sea water than the other forms of carbonate, 
and it is less soluble in sea than in fresh water, the former dissolving 
0 0082 gram per litre, whilst the latter, free from carbonic anhydride, 
takes np 0*251 gram; but the form in which the caleite is presented, 
whether massive or in powder, has no notable effect on its solu¬ 
bility in sea water, whereas in distilled water the powdered spar is 
soluble to double the amount. When sea water remains over calcite 
for some time, a portion of the dissolved carbonate is precipitated. 
Although this may not occur generally, yet it helps to account for the 
gradual petrifaction of the porous masses of dead coral reef in com¬ 
paratively shallow waters. Carbonated water dissolves calcite readily; 
the more finely divided it is, the greater the solubility. Of the 
massive form, 0*0815 gram per litre is dissolved in 24 hours, and of 
the powdered, 0*472 gram. A series of experiments were undertaken 
with a view to throw light on the condition in which the carbonate is 
present in sea water, and for this purpose a hard variety of coral 
skeleton (Oculina coronalis ) was finely powdered, and the solution 
allowed to act on portions of it separately for four days. The solu¬ 
bility was found to be greater in distilled than in sea water, the magne¬ 
sium salts, chloride and sulphate, dissolving the largest quantity, and 
calcium snlphate the least; in fact this salt seems to retard solubility. 
Solution of magnesium chloride dissolves, and then throws out the 
carbonate in crystalline form, and this action shows that there is no 
interaction between magnesium chloride and calcium carbonate, as if 
there were, magnesium carbonate would be precipitated; sea water acts 
in a manner similar to magnesium chloride. 0*6 gram per litre being 
dissolved, and a portion being afterwards precipitated. This is not due 
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to carbonic anhydride, for artificial sea water free from gas acts in the 
same way. Solutions of the individual salts dissolved more of the 
coral skeleton than did the normal or artificial sea water; this appears 
due to the action of calcium sulphate, as before stated. The author 
considers, therefore, that calcium carbonate is present in sea water as 
such, and is there simply owing to its solubility in the river water 
flowing into the sea, the salts present helping or retarding the solu¬ 
tion, as the case may be. E. W. P. 

Prolonged Action of SeaWater on Pare Natural Magnesium 
Silicates. By A. Johnstone ( [Proc . Boy. Soc . Edin., 16, 172—17">). 
—Sea water dissolves pure steatite in small quantities, with separa¬ 
tion of silica, and this solution is attributed to the sodinm chloride m 
the water: Mg 4 Si s Ou + 8H 2 0 + 8 NaCl = 4Na 2 Si0 3> 8H 2 0 4 - 4MgCl 2 
+ SiO> Pure white talc is also slightly soluble, but the common 
green variety, which contains iron, is more easily dissolved. 

E. W. P. 

Reduction of Oxygen Compounds by Magnesium. By C. 
Winkler (Ber., 23, 120—130).—In this paper the author gives an 
account of the action of magnesium on the oxides of the metals of 
Mendeleeff’s second group; the experiments were carried out in the 
manner previously described (this vol., p. 331), but in some cases 
the behaviour of the hydroxide, as well as that of the oxide, was 
studied. 

Beryllium oxide (2 mols.) is reduced, but only partially, by mag¬ 
nesium (1 mol.), and the reaction is not very energetic, although the 
mixture glows feebly, and some of the magnesium is volatilised. 
The grey mass obtained is not acted on by boiling water, but when 
warmed with soda, hydrogen is slowly evolved. It dissolves in hydro¬ 
chloric acid and in nitric acid, hydrogen being rapidly evolved, and 
when heated in the air it glows brightly. When treated with chlorine 
at a high temperature, beryllium chloride sublimes. 

In heating metallic oxides with powdered mngnesium, the latter is, 
to a slight extent, converted into the nitride by the nitrogen of the 
air; the formation o£ nitride is proved by the evolution of ammonia, 
when the mixture is subsequently exposed to moist air. When mag¬ 
nesium wire is burnt in the air, the formation of nitride does not take 
place, but when powdered magnesium is heated with magnesium 
oxide, the product gives off ammonia on warming with potash. It 
seems, tbereforo, that the presence of substances otherwise inactive, 
but which absorb beat, favours tbc formation of magnesium nitride. 

Pure magnesium oxide undergoes no change when heated with 
magnesium, and the formation of a lower oxide was not observed. 

Calcium oxide is almost completely reduced by magnesium at a red 
heat; the mixture turns grey, but otherwise no apparent change takes 
place. The residue takes fire readily when heated, burning with sij 
brilliant, reddish flame, and it decomposes water very energetically.^ 

When a mixture of calcium hydi oxide (1 mol.) and magne *' 

(1 mol.) is heated in a test-tube, a brilliant, yellowish-red flame/ 
from the month of the tube, bnt reduction is incomplete; thg 
decomposes water rapidly. When steam (most conveniertlj 
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"by heating crystalline calcium chloride or some other salt containing 
■water) is passed over powdered magnesium, heated to redness in a 
combustion-tube, the metal glows brightly, and is quickly converted 
into oxide with development of heat. 

Strontium oxide is slowly, and as it seems completely, reduced by 
magnesium ; the dark coloured residue takes tire in the air, and bums 
with an intense, red light, and it decomposes water very energetically. 
Strontium hydroxide is partially reduced by magnesium below a red 
heat, with a slight explosion. 

Barium oxide is completely, or almost completely, reduced by mag¬ 
nesium, a very violent reaction taking place, accompanied by vivid 
glowing; the residue decomposes water very energetically. Barium 
hydroxide resembles strontium hydroxide in its behaviour with mag¬ 
nesium. 

Zinc oxide is reduced by magnesium at a dull red heat, with explo¬ 
sive violence. Cadmium oxide shows a like behaviour, and reduction 
is complete, but the reaction is not so violent. In the case of mercuric 
oxide, a violent explosion takes place, and the metal produced is com¬ 
pletely volatilised. S. EL 

Zinc-ammonium Compounds. By H. Thoms (Ghem. Centr 
1880 [2], 965; from JPharm . Gentralialle , 30, 629—631).—The author 
criticises the formula of the zinc-ammonium carbonate obtained by 
G. Kassner (Abstr., 1889, 1049) in relation to the constitution of the 
zinc-ammonium chloride described by him (Abstr., 1887, 5-51), in 
which he holds that the nitrogen is directly combined with the zinc. 
If Kassner s zinc oxide ammonium carbonate is similarly constituted 
to the author’s zinc-ammonium chloride, then it must have the 
foimnla ZnI0 2 ’C(OH)-O-Zn-NHaO'C(OH)!0 2 !Zn. If, however, the 
hydroxyl-groups are combined with the zinc, as according to Kassner 
they are, then the compound must have the formula 

OH-Zn-O-CO-O-Zn-^O-CO-O-Zn-OH, 

and the author remarks that it is not quite clear why the excess of 
ammonia present in the reaction does not become combined with the 
zinc hydroxyl-group. J. W. L. 

Cerium Hydrogen Sulphate. By G. Wyrouboff (Btdl 80 c . 
Ch ini. [3], 2, 745—747).—The hydrated and anhydrous varieties of 
the lower cerium oxide dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
the solution, on evaporation, deposits small, brilliant, transparent 
needles. When the evaporation is continued until no more sulphuric 
anhydride is evolved, care being taken that the temperature of 
decomposition of the salt is not reached, a perfectly pure crystalline 
substance is obtained, which contains in 100 parts CeO 38'69, and 
jS0 3 55‘58. 

Taking the atomic weight of cerium as 94*4, this corresponds with 

% formula CeS0 4 ,HnS0 4 , and insomuch as it is quite stable in dry 
* it very hygroscopic, it corresponds with the acid sulphates of 
v ?nesinm series, and consequently lends additional support to 
that cerium forms a monoxide, and has the at. wt. 94*4, as 
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determined by Biihrig, and not the at. wt. 141‘4, suggested by 
Mendeleeff, which corresponds with its forming a sesquioxide, Ce.0 3 , 
since there is no sesquioxide known from which an acid sulphate is 
derived. T. Gh N. 

Preparation of Very Active Platinum-black. By 0. Ldevv 
{Ber., 23, 289—290).—Very active platinum-black can be con¬ 
veniently prepared as follows:—An aqueous solution (50 to 60 c.c.) of 
platinic chloride (50 grams) is mixed with 40 to 45 per cent, of form¬ 
aldehyde solution (70 c.c.), the mixture cooled well, and then sodium 
hydroxide (50 grams) dissolved in water (50 grams) gradually added; 
after keeping for 12 hours the solution is filtered. A yellow liquid, 
from which a small quantity of platinum is deposited on boiling, 
first passes through the filter, but as soon as most of the salts have 
been washed out of the residue, the filtrate assumes a deep black 
colour. The process is interrupted at this stage for several hours 
because the residue soon absorbs oxygen, the temperature rising to 
36—40°, and the washings then pass through colourless. As soon as 
oxidation is complete, the residue* is washed until completely free 
from sodium chloride, pressed, and dried over sulphuric acid. 

II the deep-black filtrate referred to above is submitted to dialysis 
in absence of air, a black, transparent liquid is obtained which is 
stable in absence of air; on exposure to the air, however, this 
liquid gradually becomes colourless, and a small quantity of a blade 
powder is deposited. The black solution decomposes hydrogen 
peroxide very energetically, and when mixed with alcohol or shaken 
with air, the odour of aldehyde is immediately perceptible. These 
and other experiments seem to show that this black liquid is a 
solution of atomic platinum containing small quantities of organic 
platinum compounds. F. S. K. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Pseudomorphs of Native Copper after Azurite. By W. S. 
Yisatks (Amer. J . £Jei,, 38, 405—407).—The author describes some 
specimens of copper from Gvdtnt Co., New Mexico. The substance 
was very brittle, and had a sp. gr. of only 4*15. The surface of the 
crystals was coated with kaolin, and this mineral was also intimately 
mixed with the copper particles. The tabular crystals had the form 
of those of azurite from Arizona. This was confirmed by measure¬ 
ments of the angles. Tbe copper is thus a pseudomorph after 
azurite. The latter must have lost its carbonic anhydride and water 
in the presence of some reducing agent, probably volcanic gases, 
leaving the copper in a spongy state, and upon it the kaolin was 
deposited, and forced by pressure into the poises of the spongv mass. 

B. H. B. 
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Arsenical Pyrites. By F. v. Sandbebger (Jahrb.f. Min., 1890, i, 
Mem. 99—101).—The occurrence of arsenical pyrites in small crystals 
having the form coP, \ Poo, at Goldkronach, has long been known. 
Analysis of this mineral yielded— 

S. As. Sb. Fe. Ag. Total. Sp. gr. 

20*84 41*86 3*73 34*07 0*002 100*002 6*09 

The mineral is of interest on account of its unusually high percentage 
of antimony. 

A second interesting variety of arsenical pyrites occurs at Neusorg, 
in the Fichtelgebirge. On analysis, it gave the following results:— 

S. As. Fe. Ni. Co. Total. Sp. gr. 

17*27 42*89 34"64 4*38 trace 99*18* 5*96 

In 1848 Breithanpt directed attention to the fact that certain 
arsenical pyrites contain nickel, bnt none of the varieties he mentioned 
contains more than 1 per cent, of that metal. B. H. B. 

Artificial Formation of Malachite. By A. de Schulten 
( Compt« rend., 110, 202—204).—A solution of precipitated copper 
carbonate in ammonium carbonate is heated on a water-bath for 
eight days in flasks filled up to the neck, the water being renewed as 
it evaporates. As the ammonium carbonate volatilises, a green, 
crystalline crust separates on the sides of the flask, and soon becomes 
covered with crystals of malachite, CuC03,Cu(0H) 2 , containing 
CuO, 71*38; C0 2 , 19*72; HA 8*95 = 100; sp. gr. at 15° = 3*86, 
that of the mineral varying from 3*7 to 41. Artificial malachite 
easily scratches calcite, but is scratched by fluorspar, and its hardness 
is 3*5—4*0. Its crystalline form is identical with that of the natural 
mineral. C. H. B. 

New Variety of Aluminite. By K. Flug (JnTirb. /. Min., 1890, 
i. Ref. 18, from Verb. Buss. Min. Oes., 23, 116—125).—The mineral 
examined, to which the author assigns the name of ignatiejfite, was 
found in the Bachmuth district, in the government of JEkatrmoslav. 
On analysis it yielded— 

SiOi. ALOj- S0 3 . P 2 0 5 . FeO. CaO. MgO. K 3 0. Ha 2 0. C. H s O. 

3*33 36*39 30*57 3 83 0*32 1*40 0 23 6*37 2*89 1*50 12*72 

B. H. B. 

Native Iron Sulphates from Chili. By J. B. Mackintosh 
(Amer. J. Bd., 38, 242—245).—The author gives the results of 
analyses of a series of native iron sulphates, several of which have 
not yet been described. Four of the sulphates are well-known species. 
The first analysis refers to coquimbite, la being amethystine, crystal¬ 
line, and transparent; 15, amethystine, massive, and translucent; and 
lc, white, massive, and opaque. The analyses of these three varieties 
all lead to the same formula, Fe 2 0j,3S0 3 ,9H 2 0. The other well- 
known species are: (2) copiapite, sp. gr. 2*118, formula* 

91{2Fe 3 Us,5S0a,18H 2 0} -f 22{FeS04 + H s O} 4- + HgO); 

* 99 27 in original 
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(3) roemerite, brown, crystalline, sp. gr., 2*15, formula, 

I , e0,Fe 2 0 3 ,4S03,13*7H 2 0; 

(4) amarantite, red, crystalline, sp. gr. 2*005, formula, 

FeA^SO^HA 

Of the new minerals, the first (analysis 5) occurs associated with 
copiapite and amarantite, in pulverulent, orange flakes. Its formula 
is FeA,2S0 3 ,4H 2 0• Ferronatrite (analysis 6) occurs in stellate 
groups of a pale, whitish-green colour, associated with copiapite and 
eoquimbite. This new mineral is analogous to kroehnkite (Abstr., 
1889, 680), the relationship being shown by the formulas— 


Kroehnkite. 3(Na 2 0,Cn0,2S0 3 ,2H 2 0) 

Ferronatrite. 3NaAFeA>6S0 3 ,6HA 


Associated with these minerals are several white pulverulent 
sulphates, which are apparently alteration-products. The formulae ot 
the three powders analysed are— 

(7) 4Fe0,Fe 3 0*6S0„19HA 

(8) 428(FeSO*,H s O) + 71Na*S04 + 40(2Fe 2 O3,5SO 3 ,4H 2 O). 

(0) 487(FeS0*,H 2 0) + 5Na 2 SO, + 16(2Fe 2 03,5S0 3 ,18H 3 0). 



S0 3 . 

FcjOj. 

AIA. 

FeO. 

STajO. 

FA 

Insol. 

HA 

lrt .... 

48-40 

22-17 

4-89 

— 

0-25 

— 

— 

29-79 

16.... 

42-90 

26-10 

1-65 

— 

0-27 

— 

— 

29-08 

1 c .... 

42-32 

28-10 

0-91 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28*67 

2. 

39*03 

29-16 

— 

1-56 

0-31 

— 

— 

29-94 

8. 

40-19 

19-40 

— 

9-52 

0-14 

— 

— 

30-85 

4. 

36-15 

35-69 

0-21 

— 

0-51 

— 

— 

27-44 

5 . 

41-24 

41-22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17-54 

6. 

50"25 

17-23 

0-43 

— 

18-34 

0*40 

2-00 

11-14 

7. 

38-00 

1216 

— 

22-51 

0-58 

— 

— 

26-75 

8. 

47-90 

5-64 

0-65 

30 81 

4-42 

— 

— 

10-58 



5-14 

— 

35-05 

0-33 

— 

— 

13-87 


(For recent analyses of South American iron sulphates, see Abstr., 
1888, 923). B. BL B. 


Minerals from Atacama. By L. Dabapbky (Jahrl. f. Min., 1890, 
i, Mem. 49—70).—1. Aromite .—In the * c pampa de Aroma,” in the 
noi-thern portion of Tarapaca, an alum occurs which on analysis gave 
the following results:— 

AI0O3. MgO. SO3. HjjO. 

5*00 12-71 33*71 48*58 

These results lead to the formula A] 2 0 3 ,6Mg0,9S0 3 ,54HA This 
new variety forms with the known magnesia alums a seiies in which 
the percentage of water gradually increases:— 
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Pickeringite. 

Sesquimagnesia alum. ] 4tMgS04),(A] 2 0 3 ,3S0 3 ),26^H li 0 

Pieroalaunogen. 2(MgS0 4 ),( A] 2 O 1 ,3SO.0,28H 2 O 

Sonomai te. 3 (MgR 0 4 ), (AMW&SO j),33H 3 0 

Aromite. 6(MgS0 4 ) ,(A1 3 0 3 ,3S0 3 ),54H 3 0. 

2. Iron Sulphites .—The author gives the results of the analyses of 
seven varieties of iron sulphate. The analytical results are given iu 
the following table:— 

a. b. e. d. e. f. g. 

Pe»0 3 . 30*00 35*62 36 86 28*18 32*13 18*22 18*13 

AlJO,. — — — 2*95 — 3*01 — 

PeO. - — — — — — 8*30 

(XO. 8-27 — — — — — - 

SO*. 33*05 36*20 3685 38*47 30*60 41*15 36*19 

H,0. 26 hi 28*33 26*34 29*50 35*74 27*64 34*30 

CaO. — — — trace — 4*10 0*45 

AlgO. — — — 0*15 — 5*62 — 

Insoluble.. 1-88 — 0*53 0 78 1*41 — 2*63 


Total. 99*96 100*15 100*58 100*03 99*88 99*74* 100*00 

a . Paposite, a mineral first described by Stiiven, who assigned to it 
the formula Fe.i0 3 ,2S0 3 ,4H 2 0. The author’s formula is 

2FejO 3s 3SOi,10H 2 O. 

b. Amarantite, first described by Prenzel. Formula, 

Fe 2 0„2S0 3 4- 7fl 3 0. 

c. Hohmannite, a mineral also described by Frenzel, is intimately 

mixed with a laminated mass, which gave on analysis the results 
.stated in the table, d. Copiapite, formula, Fei0 3 .2JS0,,8H ? O. 
e. Fibrofenite, formula, Fe 2 O a ,2SOa,10H^O. /. Rubrite, foimula, 

Fe 3 0 3 ,2S0j,3H 2 0. g. Botryogen, formula, 

2(Fe 2 0 3 ,3S0 3 ),(Fe0,S0 J ),32H a 0. 

[Compare Chilian iron sulphates, preceding abstract]. 

3. Thtnardite. —This mineral gave on analysis :— 

80* H-O. A1 2 0 3 . Fe 3 0 3 . CaO. MgO. Na 2 0. CL Insol, Total. 
54*24 0*73 0*06 0*20 0*22 0*07 41*66 0*36 2*46 100*00 

B. H. B. 

Uraninite. By W. F. Hillebrand (Amer. J. Sci., 38, 329).—The 
author has noticed that on treatment of uraninite with an acid, 
nitrogen is given off in qnantity amounting to 1 to 2 per cent, of 
the weight of the mineral. No clue has yet been discovered as to 
the reaction by which the gas is given off. B. H. B. 

Barysite, a New Lead Silicate. By A. Sjogren and 0. H. 
Lundstrom (Jahrb. f. Min., 1890, i, Ref. 24—25; from kong. Veteus- 
Jcaps-Akad. Fdrhatidl., 1888, 7).—In the iron ore vein of the Harstig 

* 99>84 in original. 
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mine, a lead silicate occurs, which on accouub of its high specific 
gravity has been named barysite. It is associated with yellow garnet, 
calcite, tephroite, hedyphane, and lead carbonate. Its sp. gi*. is 6*55. 
The mean of several analyses is— 

Si0 2 . PbO. MnO. FeO. CaO* MgO. 

17*07 78-26 3-51 0*16 0*41 0*59 

Formula, 3RO,2SiO: 5 in which RO is PhO with a small proportion 
of MnO, MgO, and OaO. The mineral occurs in hexagonal, silver- 
white crystals, with a basal cleavage, and a hardness of 3. 

B. H. B. 

Gadolinite, Cacoclasite, and Monazite. By F. A. Gdnth 
(Amer. J. Sci ., 38, 193—203).—An examination of a shining, black 
mineral from Burnett Co., Texas, proved it to be gadolinite > a mineral 
which, excepting that from Colorado described by L. G. Eakins, has 
never been observed in the United States. Analysis gave the follow¬ 
ing results (I):— 

SiO-.. ALOj. Ce 2 0 3 . (DiLa) >0 2 . (YEr) i0 3 . MnO. FeO. BeO. MgO. 

I. 22*87 0*28 2‘65 5*22 44*35 0*22 13*69 9 24 0*07 

II. 22-80 0-31 2*66 5*01 44*45 0*18 12*93 9*19 0*11 

CaO. Ma 2 0. K s O. Ignition. Insoluble. Total. 

I. 0*64 0*20 0*15 0-72 — 100*30 

II. 0*71 0*23 0*12 0*79 0*93 100*42 

II shows the results of an analysis of a similar mineral received 
by the author from Llano Co., Texas. 

In 1883 H. Carvill Lewis described, under the provisional name of 
caroclasite , peculiar white crystals embedded in blue calcite at Wake¬ 
field, Quebec, Canada. The author has submitted this substance to 
farther examination, and his analyses tend to show that cacoclasite 
cannot he ‘regarded as a distinct species, bnt that it is a mixture of 
quartz, calcite, apatite, and unknown minerals m various proportions. 
Jt has the form of scapolite, and has resulted from the alteration of 
that mineral. 

At the Villeneuve Mica Mine, Quebec, Canada, an interesting 
variety of monazite has recently been met with. It has a sp. gr of 
5 233, a reddish-brown colour, and an indistinct cleavage. Anal} sis 


gave the follow 

ing results:— 




HjO. 

SiO s . 

ThOj. 

PA- 

P<A- 

CeA- 

(LaDi)A- OfEr)Ai- 

0-78 

0-91 

12-60 

26-86 

1-07 

24-80 

26-41 4-76 



MgO. 

CaO. 

Total. 




0-04 

L-54 

99-77 

B. H. B. 


Yttria and Thoria Minerals from Llano Co., Texas. By 
W. E. Hidden and J. B. Mackintosh (Amer. J . &c/\, 38, 474—486).— 
In 1886 the first piece of gadolinite was found on the west bank of the 
Colorado river, Llano Co., Texas. Subsequently masses of this rare 
mineral were obtained, in the aggregate, not less than 500 kilos. The 
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various ores of the rare earths are found in a coarse-textured, deep- 
red granite, traversed by quartz veins. The lis-t of mineral species 
identified includes quartz, hyalite, orthoclase, albite, biotite, musco¬ 
vite, magnetite, martite, gadolinite (several varieties due to altera¬ 
tion), fergusonite (three varieties of hydrous species), allanite, 
molybdenite, molybdite, cvrtolite, fluorspar, gummite, a carbonate of 
the rare earths (tengerite ?), a thorium yttrium lead uranate, a 
hydrous uranium thoro-silicate, and a yttrium thorium silicate. The 
last-named mineral is termed by the authors yttrialite. It has a sp. gr. 
of 4*575 and a hardness of 5 to 5*5. "When heated, it decrepitates 
and falls to powder. These characteristics serve to distinguish it 
from gadolinite, from which it differs in containing twice as much 
silica and no glucina. Analysis yielded— 

SiO,. PbO. ThOj. MnO. FeO. CaO. A1A*- Ce>0 3 . 

29*17 0*85 12*00 0*77 2*89 0*60 0*55 1*86 

Yttria earths. (LaDi)«O s . UOj. Ignition. Total. 

46*50 2*94 0*88 0*79 99*75 

By successive precipitations with sodium sulphate, several fractions 
of the yttria earths were obtained; the atomic weight of each frac¬ 
tion was determined, showing successive increase after each sepa- 
tion. The fractionation was discontinued after the fourth separation, 
bat the atomic weight shows that the Jauthanum and didymium 
are still mixed with an earth of higher atomic weight. The results 
were as follows:— 

Percentage. Atomic weight. 


(A.) Y 2 O s . 22*67 110*8 

(B.) Y 3 0 3 . 5*30 110*5 

(C.) Y 2 O d . 4 50 114*9 

(D.) Y 2 0 4 . 14 03 120*0 

(LaDi) A,. 2 94 162*0 


The formula of the mineral appears to be RjO^SiOj, in which 
BAi may he replaced by its equivalent in RO, RO*, or R0 3 (Com¬ 
pare analysis of gadolinite in preceding abstract). 

Thoro-gummite , a hydrated uranium thoro-silicate, occurs intimately 
associated with fergmonite and cyrtolite. It is of a dull, yellowish- 
brown colour, has a hardness of 4 to 4*5, and a sp. gr. of 4*43 to 
4*54. The analytical results given by the authors correspond with 
the formula TJ 03 , 3 Th 02 , 3 Si 0 2 ,t 5 H 2 0 . 

Xtvenife is the name given by the authors to a hydrated thorium 
yttrium lead uranate found intimately associated with fergusonite 
and thoro-gummite. Its sp. gr. is 8*01, and its hardness 5*5. It is 
velvet-black, and gave on analysis— 

U0 3 . UOj. ThO*.. YgOj* Fe 2 Oj. PbO. Ignition. Insol. Total. 

46*75 19*89 7*57 11*22 0*58 30*16 2*54 1*22 99*93 

The general formula is 9R0,4U0<»,3H 3 0. The mineral is allied to 
cleveite and broggerite (Abstr., 1884, 1102), the relationship being 
a& follows:— 
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Broggerito. 3RO, U 0 3 

Cleveite.. 6R0,2U0 3 ,8IL0 

Nivenite .. 9R0,4U0 3 .3 H.j0. 


The name is given in recognition of the assistance rendered by 
Niven in obtaining the mineral for investigation. 

The heretofore rare mineral fergusonite occurs in large quantity at 
this new locality. The authors have found two distinct varieties. 
Compared with typical fergusonite, a gradation from one extreme to 
the other may be noted. 

Sp. Gr. Hardness. 

Fergusonite, R 3 Nb 3 0 8 . 5-83 — 

Mono-hydro-fergusonite, R 3 Nb 207 ( 0 H)i 5*67 6*5 pale olive-green, 

decrepitates. 

Tri-hydro-fergusonite, E,3^Tbi0 6 (0H) 6 .. 4*36 5*0 light brown, does 

not decrepi¬ 
tate. 

Of other published analyses of fergusonite, that of the Ytterby 
variety by Nordenskjold corresponds with the di-hydrated mineral. 

B. H. B. 

Rhodotilite and Heliophyllite from Sweden. By Gr. Flink 
(Jahrb. f. Min., 1890, i, Ref. 22—23; from hong. Vetenskaps-Akad. 
Forhandl., 1888, 571).—1. Bhoiotilite occurs with rhodonite, garnet, 
Ac., at the Harstig Mine, at Pajsberg. Analysis gave the following 
results:— 

SiO* MnO. 3TeO. MgO. CaO. PbO. H>0. Total. 

43*57 37*04 1*11 0*15 9*38 0*77 7 : 17 99*29 

This mineral is identical with the inesite of Schneider and Scheihe 
(this vol., p. 345 and next abstract). 

2. Heliophyllite .—On specimens of the so-called lhodotilite from 
Pajsberg a yellow mineral Las been observed, which resembles a 
mineral described by Nordenskjold as accompanying the ekdemite of 
Langban. The author names this mineral heliophyllite. It gave ou 
analysis— 

PbO. MnO,FeO. Ab* 0 3 . Cl. Total. 

80*70 0*54 11*69 8*00 100*93 

Its sp. gr. is 6*886, and its hardness 2. It crystallises in the 
rhombic system. B. H. B. 

Manganese Ores from DiUenbnrg. By A. Schneider (Jahrb. 
/. Min., 1890, i, Ref. 19—22; from Zeit. deuisch. geol. Ges., 39, 
829—834; Jahrb. kgl . preuss . geol. Landesanst 3 888, 472—496).—An 
important manganese mining industry has been carried on for several 
years in the valley of the Scheldebacb, near Dillenburg. The ore 
principally worked is a mixture consisting largely of Idipsteinite, and 
containing Si0 2l Mn 2 0 3 , MnO. and H a O. It is probably the result of 
the alteration of a manganous silicate, which still forms part of the 
mass. The analysis of this silicate (analysis I) approximates to 
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that of the stratopeite of Pajsberg. This dark amber-coloured 
mineral is accompanied by a dark-red ore (analysis II). Its &p. gi*. 
is 2*675. Nests of psilomelane, manganite, and wad occur in the ore, 
as well as nickel-bearing iron pyrices, copper pyrites, and native 
copper. An anthracite is also met with. This has probably reduced 
the native copper, and consists of 72*67 per cent, of carbon, 3*38 
per cent, of hydrogen, and 20*40 per cent, of ash-forming con¬ 
stituents. Anthracite is similarly met with in the neighbouring red 
haematite mines. At the contact of the manganese ore deposit with 
the diabase, the new mineral bits it e (this vol., p. 345) has been met 
with. It is flesh-coloured, radiated, and has a hardness of 6. In com¬ 
position (analysis III) inesite somewhat resembles liydrorliodonite. 

&0,. Fe>0 J . Al,O t . FeO. MhO. CaO. MgO. C0 2 . H 2 0. Total. 

I. 35 64 3 02 2*59 — 39*26 1*75 1*31 0*60 13*94 9811 

II. 3u*21 12*49 2*30 — 29*16 6*04 0*98 2*40 16*62 100*20 

III. 43*92 — 0*29 0*69 38*23 8*00 0*28 — 8*49 99*90 

B. H. B. 

Theory of the Mica-group, By F. W. Clabke (Amer. J. Sci., 
38, 384—393).—Ever since its publication in 1878, Tschermak’s 
theory of the mica-group has been in vogue, and in order to replace 
it by something better, two fundamental conditions must be satisfied. 
All micas should be reducible to one general type of formula, which 
should express all known relations, as do the formulae of Tschermak, 
and h} pothetical compounds must he as far as possible avoided. In 
previous papers (Abstr., 3887, 347; 1888, 117), the author has shown 
that all orthosilicates containing aluminium may be represented as 
substitution-derivatives of the normal salt Al 4 (Si0 4 ) 3 . He is now in¬ 
clined to believe that all the true micas are referable to the same 
general type. The normal salts (AhSiO*^ and A] 4 (Si /) b )3 are the 
theoretical starting points tor derivation. All the micas, vermicelli tes, 
chlorites, margarite, and the clintonite-group become reducible to one 
general type. Representing the groups Si0 4 and Si 3 0 8 by the common 
symbol X, the micas all fall within limits indicated by the formula) 
AIjXjRj and A1X 3 R' 9 . The lepidolites and other low-oxygen micas 
are completely accounted for on the assumption that orthosilicates 
and polysilicates may be isomorphously mixed; a similar state of 
affairs is accepted among the felspars. The author tests his formulae 
by application to actual examples, taking the different micas group 
by group. In most cases the evidence is clear, direct, and conclusive. 

B. H. B. 

Allanite and Epidote as Bock-forming Minerals. By W. H. 
Hobbs (Amer. J. Sci., 38, 223—228).—The discovery of Cross and 
Iddings (Abstr., 1886, 317), that allanite occurs widely distributed as 
a constituent of many rocks, has called the attention of American 
geologists to its distinguishing characters. The author finds that two 
epidotic minerals occur as accessory constituents of the porphyritie 
granite of Ilchester, Howard Co., Maryland. These minerals exhibit 
interesting intergrowths. The granite in which they occur consists of 
large crystals of microcline scattered through a ground-mass consist¬ 
ing of monooliuic and triclinic felspar and biotite. Besides allanite 
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and epidote, the only important accessory constituent is a colourless 
mica. The allanite occurs as a brownish kernel witMn the epidote, 
the two minerals being crystallographically similar. It having been 
suggested that the surrounding mineral might not be epidote, but 
merely altered allanite, an analysis was made, with the following 
results:— 

Si0 2 . A1 3 Oj. Fe 2 O v MnO. CaO. MgO. H 2 0. PA- Total 

37*63 (20 86) 15*29 0*31 22*93 0*31 2*23 0 : 44 100*00 

These results correspond very closely with the formula 

SHaCa^AlgSiAe *t FLCaiFeeSibO^- B. H B. 

Sphaerolite Tachylite from the Ussuri District. By P. K 
Wenjukofp (Jahrh. f. Min., 1890, i, Ref. 54—55; from Bull. Boc . 
Beige geol., 1,165—176).—The rock described is somewhat similar to 
the hyalomelane of Sababurg. The sphserolites occur in a glassy 
mass with small globules filled with a granular mass, and are thought 
by the author to consist of a mixture of labrodorite, augite, olivine, 
and magnetite. The glass (analysis I), and the dark centre of the 
&pliaerolite (analysis II), gave on analysis the following results:— 

SiO^. Al>Os. FoO. FejOj. Ca0» IMCgO. KiO. ITaaO. Total. Sp. gr. 

I. 54*19 24*40 2*72 2*04 7*85 5*70 1*72 1*85 100*47 2*51 

II. 53*29 21*65 4*79 2*45 7*10 6*60 1*02 272 99 62 2*89 

B. H. B. 

Rocks used in the manufacture of Chinese Porcelain. By 
Or. Vogt ( Gompt . rend ., 110, 43—45).—Ebelmen and Salvetat, in 
1850, concluded that the materials used in the manufacture of 
Chinese porcelain were very similar to those used in Europe, petun¬ 
tse being similar in composition to the pegmatite from Limousin, 
although its mineralogical properties brought it into the group of 
compact felspars. 

Yeou-ko is a variety of petun-tse, more fnsible than the latter, and 
used principally for the preparation of the glaze. In percentage 
composition it is very similar to pegmatite, but hot concentrated 
sulphuric acid dissolves only 3*3 per cent, of the latter, whilst ifc 
dissolves 34*15 per cent, of yeon-ko. The soluble and insoluble por¬ 
tions have the following composition:— 


S 1 O 2 hydrated. Si0 2 . Al 2 0 3 . 

FeA* 

CaO. 

KgO. 

Soluble.... 1*01 

14-20 11-28 

0*46 

1-14 

2-97 

Insoluble .. — 

62-11 2-61 

— 

— 

008 


NaA C0 2 . 

H 2 0 and loss. 


Soluble. 

0-39 0-90 

1-80 = 

3415 


Insoluble .... 

1-56 — 

- = 

66-36 



Almost all the sodium is in the insoluble, and almost all th/ 
sium in the soluble portion. The insoluble portion consist? 
per cent, of quartz and 13 41 per cent, of soda felspa 
pegmatite frequently contains as much as 75 per cent. 

The soluble portion, neglecting the* hydrated silica and 4 
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carbonate, agrees with, the formula 6Si02,*3Al 2 0j,Ka0,2^H 3 0, which 
is the same as that given by Tcherraak for muscovite or white mica, 
except that it contains iH 2 0 more. 

It follows from these l’esults that yeou-ko consists of quartz, 52'9; 
muscovite, 31*3; soda felspar, 13*4; calcium carbonate, 2*0; hydrated 
silica, 1*0 = 100*6. Pegmatite from Limousin contains—quartz, 
23*87; felspar, 72*83 ; soluble in sulphuric acid, 3*30 = 100*00. 

Muscovite occurs in all the Chinese porcelain rocks which tho 
author has examined; petun-tse from different localities contained 
the following amounts:— 

Cheo-Ki. Yu-Klian. Ki-Mon. Sang-Pao-Pong. 

Muscovite, p. c... 40*6 37*3 31*1 18*6 

Friedel and Fouque also proved microscopically the presence of 
mnscovite in the materials which the authors analysed. It is 
obvious that the presence of such large quantities of muscovite in 
the materials used for the making of Chinese porcelain must exert 
considerable influence on the product. C. H. B. 

Meteorite from Carcote, Chili. By W. Will and J. Putkow 
( 2>er., 23, 345—353).—The chemical examination of a meteorite 
found at Carcote, in the Cordilleran desert, and described by v. Sand- 
berger (this vol. p. 347), at whose request the authors undertook 
the quantitative analysis. The chief portion of the meteorite 
(about 80 per cent.) consists of a mixture of two silicates, one of 
which is readily decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and appears 
to belong to the olivine-group, whilst the other is insoluble in the 
acid, is as hat'd as quartz, seems to have a lectangular cleavage, 
and is probably a member of the diopside-group. Throughout the 
mass, chrome-ironstone is distributed, and also grains of an iron 
sulphide which cauuot be distinguished from ordinary magnetic 
pyrites. Grains or small plates of the nickel »iron alloy are also 
found in considerable quantity, and a very sun l quantity of Rose’s 
rhabdite. Finally, the meteorite also contains a dull, black substance 
of hardness 9, which consists simply of carbon Hi tho form of black 
diamond. Organic matter is also present, bat in unweighablo 
quantity. The metallic constituents, the magnetic pyrites, and the 
decomposable silicate have been slightly weathered. 

The following table gives the result of the quantitative analysis :— 



so,. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KCl^SiO*. Cu+Sn. 

Fe. 

Ni + Co. Mn. 

I. 

0*131 

0*161 

0-040 

0-144 

0-05 

7-14 

— — . 

II. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7-28 

0*74 0*12 


P. 

FeS. 

SiO a . 

FeO. 

Al s Oj. 

MgO. 

NiO + CoO. 

T 

0*168 

5*86 

1438 

10-65 

0-20 

14-73 



— 

— 

14-59 

11-29 

0-21 

13-93 

0*43 


- 

TXndecomposable 





0 3 . 


silicate. 

Cr 2 O s ,I'eO. 

BgO. 

O. 

Total. 


- 


40-93 

1-38 

1-27 

0-14 

= 98*85 


1 


41-18 

1-27 

1-50 

0-14 

*S 99-42 
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Tlio composition of the portion tiudeeomposod by hydrochloric acid 
is as follows :— 


SiO«. FoO. AUOj. CaO. MnO. Na 3 0. K 3 O. Cr a Oj,FoO. Total. 

T / 65-48 9-74 5 : 02 275 1U C7 — — 3-25 \ Q0 . 00 

L { — — — — — 3-29 072 1-62 / ay J “ 



FoO. ALO,,. 
8-59 4-89 
8-83 5-06 


CaO. MgO. MnO. N%0. K a O. OjOj,FoO. Total. 
2-28 21-89 0-3G — — — 101-07 

1-85 — — 3-31 1-27 3-00 101-05 

H. G. C. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Products of the Distillation of Coal-tar. By H. Koimm 
(IVtmjL pohjt. 274, 70—82). —It has been observed by Staveley 
that altoi* the distillation of coal-tar is complete, an oil, consisting 
of light paraffins mixed with water, drops from the condenser. 
The same chemist has found paraffins in the receivers through which 
the injurious gases given off during the distillation are passed before 
they are burnt. The author has examined German tars with a similar 
purpose, but failed to detect the presence of light paraffins in the 
diatillatos referred to. The results of his investigation, however, 
load him to conclude that during the distillation of coal-tar at higher 
temperatures dissociation of oxgenated compounds, presumably 
phenolB, takes place, resulting in the formation of light hydro¬ 
carbons which arc wholly nitratablo, together with the separation of 
water. 1). B. 

Paraffin. By B. PAwnnwsKr (7hv., 23, 327—320).—This paper 
gives the results of an investigation of pai-affin solutions by llaoult/s 
method. The paraffin employed was a white, ozokerite paraffin of the 
best quality, having a sp. gr. of 0*0170 at 2() y , melting at (Mr- OS 0 , 
and solidify mg at (JL—4>3“. It was dissolved in varying proportions 
of glacial acetic acid, benzene, and xylene, and tho freezing points of 
each solution determined. From the results obtained tho author 
draws the following conclusions:—(1) Tho size of tho normal mole¬ 
cule of paraffin lies between OaiH B0 and CwIIm; (2) it has a moleonlo 
at least double this size in dilute benzene and xylene solutions; (3) 
that in almost saturated solutions paraffin has a molecule at least four 
times the size of tho normal. 

It further appears that paraffin bohavos towards glacial acetic acid 
as a crystalloid, and towards benzene and xylene as a colloid. A 
solution of 2*2 grams of paraffin in 100 grams of benzene yields, on 
cooling, a jolly which can support a woight of several grams. A 
solution of 8*53 grains of tho same paraffin in 100 grams of chloro¬ 
form at 25—27° gave, on cooling, a jolly which was so firm that a 
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weight of 300 grama did not alter ifa almpc. Carbon bisulphide nnrt 
turpentine oil behave in a similar maimer. If fine shavings of paraffin 
are treated •with ether, they fall to powder, partially dissolving at tho 
same time, and the solution,on remaining for 12—20 hours, and cooling 
to 2°, deposits the paraffin in the form of swollen flocks. Tn all these 
eases no trace of crystallisation could be observed, whereas from 
acetic acid the paraffin separated in scales or small plates, 

Similar results to the above have been obtained with other sub¬ 
stances by Paterno (this vol., p. 105). H. G. 0. 

Action of Cupric Salts on Metallic Cyanides. By R. Vakbt 
{Uompt. rend ., 110, 147—149).—When cupric bromide (2 mols.) is 
added in successive small quantities to a boiling solution of mercuric 
cyanide (3 mols.), the liquid becomes black, cyanogen is evolved, and 
a. lilac precipitate separates, which, when dried at 100°, lias tho compo¬ 
sition 2HgCy 2 ,HgBi\i,Cu Cy 2 . If this precipitate is boiled with the 
mother liquor, it becomes paler in colour, and is converted into the 
compound 8HgCy2,3HgBr.,,4Cu 2 Cy 2 , aad if this is boiled with mer¬ 
curic cyanide solution, it loses still more mercuric bromide. 

If the compound 2HgCy 2 ,HgBr 2 ,Cu 2 Cy 2 is boiled with a large 
excess of water, it gradually loses mercuric cyanide and mercuric 
bromide, and leaves a residue of cuprous cyanide, but a number of 
intermediate products of the type 2HgCy 2j HgBr 2 ,ajCu 4 Cy 2 are formed, 
x being a function of the time and the proportion of water. 

A dilute solution of mercuric cyanide added to excess of cupric 
bromide in the cold yields cyanogen and cuprous bromide. A cold 
solution of cupric bromide added to excess of mercuric cyanide pro¬ 
duces a slight precipitate, and if the filtrate is cooled, it yields blue 
and green crystals of hydrates of the compounds 2HgCy a ,CuBr 2 and 
HgOy*CuBr* 

Cold solutions of cupric chloride and mercuric cyanide yield the 
compounds 2HgCy s ,CuCl 2 ,6H.O and HgCy 2 ,CuCl>,6H a O. Hot solu¬ 
tions, when the cupric chloride is in excess, yield cyanogen and 
cuprous chloride; but if the mercuric cyanide is in excess, tho com¬ 
pound 2Bg0y>,Hg01 2 ,0u 2 01 2 is obtained, and is much more stable than 
the corresponding bromine compound. 

When mei curie cyanide is boiled with cuprous iodide, it yields an 
orange precipitate of the compound Cu 20 y 2 ,HgI 5 , but no cyanogen is 
evolved. Cuprous bromide yields a pale-green mercuric cuprous bro- 
mocyanide, but cuprous chloride is without action uuder those con¬ 
ditions. 

Silver cyanide, wheu boiled with cupric chloride solution, yields 
cyanogen and a green silver cuprous chlorocyanide which altors 
rapidly on exposure to light. Cupric bromide reacts more energe¬ 
tically and forms an unstable bromocyanide. Silver cyanide is, 
however, not affected when boiled with cupric nitrate or sulphate lor 
several hours. 1 

Haloid cupric salts react with zinc cyanide, even at the ordinnry 
temperature, but the salts of oxy-acids mnst be heated to 40° before 
the action becomes at all rapid. In both cases there is simply double 
decomposition with evolution of cyanogen. 
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It follows from those and previous results that haloid cupric salts 
will decompose all other metallic cyanides, but cupric salts of oxy- 
acids have no action on silver and mercuric cyanides. It is probable 
that the two latter salts have the formula AgjCy 2 and HgsCyt, the 
cyanogen radicles being united with one another as well as with the 
metals. 0. H. B. 


Action of Hydrobromic and Sulphuric Acids on Primary 
Alcohols. By L. Njlkmilowtcz (.Monahh 10, 813—828).—Tlio 
author tinds that in the action between hydrobromio acid in 
aqueous solution and sulphuric acid, the amoant of bromine libei*afcod 
is inversely proportional to the temporal nrc, and to a certain extent 
in direct propoiiiou to the quantity of sulphuric acid present. Such 
a mixture of acids may be conveniently used iu the direct preparation 
of bromine-derivatives of the paraffins, and gives a more satisfactory 
yield than any of the older methods. Methyl and ethyl alcohols yield 
only moilobromides, isoamyl alcohol gives no dibromide, but isobutyl, 
normal butyl, and normal propyl alcohols give mono-, di-, and tri- 
brominated derivatives when treated with a mixture of the acids. 
Alcohols which contain the isopropyl-group are much more readily 
attacked by the sulphuric acid mixture, and more readily form tribro- 
minated derivatives than the normal alcohols. All the higher primary 
alcohols give a maximum yield of the dibrominated derivatives when 
heated with a mixture of the aoidR to a certain calculable temperature, 
which for propyl alcohol is H0°, for normal butyl alcohol, 50 , for ho- 
butyl alcohol, 40°, for isoamyl alcohol, 30°, and so on, G. T. M. 


Compound of Calcium Chloride with Normal Propyl 
Alcohol. By C. Gottig (Ber., 23, 181—182).—When eonnn'*reial 
propyl alcohol is frequently shaken with calcium chloride, allowed to 
l'oruain for some time, and then distilled, tho residue in the distillation 
flask on cooling deposits two different substances; that which forms 
the lower layer is quite opaque and consists of calcium chloride, 
alcohol, and water; whilst the second is a transparent layer of 
needle-shaped crystals. These are a compound of calcium chloride 
with normal propyl alcohol, which, when (fried, have the composition 
OaOls + and may bo rocrystallisod from dry propel alcohol 

without undergoing any change in composition. The compound lias 
almost tho same specific gravity as water; small, loosely aggregated 
pieces float on tho surfaeo, rotating in tho same? manner a^ tho 
compounds of tho alkalis with ethyl alcohol (Abstr., 1887, 550, 036; 
1888, 437, 1»33), and dissolving slowly with liberation of propyl 
alcohol. It takes up water when oxposed to the air, and loses 50 per 
cent, of its weight over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, leaving an opaque 
residue, which no longer rotates on the surface of water, 

H. G. 0. 

Cryoscopic Behaviour of the Aqueous Solutions of the 
Sugars obtained synthetically from Formaldehyde. By N. 
Klobokoiw (ZeiL 'phymlcaL Chant* 5, 28—30).—Two preparations 
obtained by the condensation of formaldehyde in alkaline solution, 
the oue containing about 85 per cent, of formose, and the other 
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20 —21 per cent, of methose, were examined. Both gave reductions 
corresponding with the molecular weight 180, and thoroEoro to the 
molecule CeHuOa. H. 0. 

Synthesis of Mannose, Dextrose, and Levulose. By E. Fibouhk 
(Per., 23, 370—394; 799—805).—The lactone of mannonic acid 
(Fischer and Hirschberger, this vol.. p. 225) so closely resembles tho 
lactone of arabinosecarboxy lie acid (Kiliani, Ahstr., 1887, 230) in pro¬ 
perties, that the compounds would be regarded as identical were it not 
for the difference in optical activity, the former having a specific rotation 
of [a]j> == 53*81, the latter of [a] p = — 54*8. When mixed in equal 
proportions, the two substances yield an optically inactive lactone 
which can only be separated into its optically active constituents by 
special methods (vide infra) ; it is therefore evident that the two 
lactones are optically active isomerides of opposite rotatory power. On 
reduction with sodium-amalgam (compare Fischer, Abstr., 1889,1L49), 
the three lactones yield the corresponding glucoses and mannitols. In 
view of the fact that the rotation of derivatives of each isomerido is 
not always in the same direction—for example, the hydrazones and 
osazones of dextro-rotatory mannose are lsevo-rotatory and vice vervd 
—it is necessary to adopt some method of indicating the optical 
activity of the parent glucose, and the author proposes to distinguish 
the derivatives of dextro- and lsevo-rotatory, and of inactive mannose, 
irrespective of their own peculiar rotation, as derivatives of d.-, L-, 
and i.-mannose respectively. 

I -Mannose (lsevo-rotatory mannose) is obtained when 1 part of the 
lactone of arabinosecarboxylic acid dissolved in 10 parts of water 
slightly acidified with sulphuric acid and cooled in a freezing mix¬ 
ture, is treated with per cent, sodium-amalgam, added in small 
quantities at a time with continual shaking, the solution being always 
kept slightly acid; hydrogen begins to make its appearance when 
about 15 parts of the amalgam and 1*3 parts of 20 per cent, sulphuric 
acid have been employed, and the reduction is comploto wlion 2 drops 
ot the solution completely reduce 15 drops of Fohling’s solui ion. 
The product is carefully neutralised, concentrated to crystallising 
point, and systematically extracted with boiling alcohol in order to 
separate the mannose from sodium sulphate and any uuattaekod 
sodium arabinosecarboxylate; tho mannose is then obtained as a 
syrup by the evaporation of the alcoholic solution. Tho yield 
amounts to about 50 per cent, of the theoretical. l.-Mannoso is 
readily soluble in water, tolerably soluble in methyl alcohol, and 
sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol. It is lsevo-rotatory, but the 
specific rotation could not be determined owing to lack of material. 
Fermentation with yeast takes place very slowly, if at all, in 5 per 
cent, aqueous solution, and the greater part of the mannose is found to 
be unaltered alter 32 days’ contact with the ferment. l.-Mautiose- 
pkenylhydrazone , CuHmjNjA, forms slender, colourless crystals, melts, 
when rapidly heated, at about 195° with the evolution of $as, can bo 
crystallised from 40 parts of boiling water, and is therefore more 
soluble in hot water than d.-mannosephenylhydrazone, and is dcAfro- 
rotatory in hydrochloric acid solution. £.-j Maniwephenylytitconazune, 
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Ci*H 3 al$r a Oi, crystallises in slender, yellow needles, becomes dark, when 
rapidly healed, at about 195°, and melts at about 205°; its properties 
closely resemble those of ordinary d.-phcnylglucosazone, obtained 
from d.-mannose, dextrose, or levulose, but it is strongly dextro¬ 
rotatory in acetic acid solution. On treatment with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, it is converted into the corresponding osone, which 
will unquestionably yield dextro-rotatory levulose (3.-levulose, vide 
infra) on reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid. 

l.-MamritoL —The reduction of l.-mannose to l.-mannitol, which 
takes place much more slowly than the reduction of the lactone, is 
best effected by adding small quantities of 2J per cent, sodium- 
amalgam to a 10 per cent, aqueous solution, neutralising the alkali 
between each addition, and continuing the operation until 3 drops 
of the solution no longer reduce 1 drop of Folding’s solution ; the 
l.-mannitol is then extracted with alcohol by the method described 
under L-maxmoso. It crystallises from water in slender needles, 
from methyl alcohol in spherical aggregates of needles, melts at 
163—164°, is readily soluble in wator, tolerably soluble in hot motliyl 
alcohol, and sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol, has a sweet taste, 
does not rednee Fehling’s solution, and is strongly laovo-rotatory in 
the presence of borax. The mannitol obtained by Kiliani by tho 
reduction of the double lactone of motasaccharic acid (Abstr., 1888, 
46), is in all probability identical with l.-mannitol. 

i.-Mannonic acid is formed by dissolving equal parts of tho lactones 
of d.-maimonic acid and arabinosocarboxylic acid in water. It crystal¬ 
lises in stellate groups of long, lustrous prisms, sinters at 149°, melts 
at 155°, has a sweet taste, and does not rednee Fehling’s solution. 
It is readily soluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, and is 
optically inactive even in a 25 per cent, solution. The calcium salt, 
(OflHuOf^Ca, is anhydrous, and crystallises in spherical aggregates 
of slender noodles; the crystallised salt requires 00—70 parts of 
boiling water for its solution, and in aqueous solution is optically 
inactive. Tho pfmiylhydraxide, OuJl^NjOb, crystallises from water 
in small, lustrous, seemingly cubical forms, melts, when rapidly 
heated, at 230° with tho evolution of gas, and is less soluble in water 
than tho corresponding derivatives of d.-uutimonic and ambinosecarb- 
oxylie acids. i.-Mannonie acid cannot be separated into its optically 
active components by crystallisation, aud to effect this, recourse must 
bo had to Pasteur’s methods. Fermentation of the neutral ammo- 
ninin i.-mamionate with Peniciilhtm (jlanewm in a nutritive* solution did 
not give satisfactory results, in spite of a rich growth of mycelium 
and occurrence of fructification, sinco at the cud of three weeks, when 
further growth ceased, the solution was kevo-rotatory only to the 
extent of 1°. Crystallisation of the sparingly soluble strychnine salt, 
however, gave tho desired separation. Tho strychnine salt was pre¬ 
pared by heating the i.-lactono with strychnine in molecular propor¬ 
tion, in 70 per cent, alcohol, for a considerable time and concen¬ 
trating the alcoholic solution, whereby about 12 per cent, of tho 
strychnine separated, whilst the corresponding amount of the lactone 
remained in solution; by further evaporation, the strychnine salt 
separated as a crystalline mass consisting of slender needles, and was 
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freed from adhering lactone by repeated washing with alcohol. When 
warmed with absolute alcohol, the salt at first dissolves forming a 
clear solution; but in a very short time the very sparingly soluble 
strychnine arabinosecarboxylate crystallises out from the boiling 
solution, and can be purified by extraction with boiling alcohol. The 
salt insoluble iu alcohol, amounting to about one-third of the salt of 
the inactive acid employed, is pure strychnine arabinosecarboxylate, 
and by decomposition with baryta-water and acidification with sul¬ 
phuric acid, yields the corresponding lactone melting at 146—lol - . 
The alcoholic mother liquor obtained after the separation of tho 
strychnine arabinosecarboxylate contains chiefly strychnine d.-man- 
nonate, together with some of the former salt; and when cooled at 0° 
gives a separation of the two in about equal proportions in slender, 
lustrous crystals amounting to about half of the salt of the inactive 
acid employed. A portion of the arabinosecarboxylate is removed 
by extracting the crystalline separation with hot alcohol, and the 
remainder is separated by converting the strychnine salt into tho 
morphine salt, and crystallising the sparingly soluble morphine 
d.-mannonate first from water, and finally from methyl alcohol. 
When decomposed with baryta-water, and subsequently neutralised 
with dilute sulphuric acid, it is converted hito the corresponding 
d.-lactone. The process can he reversed and the d.-lacfcono separated 
first from the i.-lactone by means of the morphine salt; tho l.-laetouo 
is then purified by conversion into the strychnine salt. 

i.-Mcmnose is obtained by the reduction of the lactone of i.-mannonic 
acid by the method already described under 1,-mannose. It is a 
colourless syrup, which is readily soluble in water, tolerably soluble 
in hot methyl alcohol, sparingly solnble in absolute alcohol, and, 
apart from its optical inactivity, has all the properties of d.- and 1.- 
mannose. On fermentation with yeast, the solution becomes l»vo- 
rotatory in consequence of the rapid decomposition of the dextro¬ 
rotatory component, l.-mannose being only slowly acted on by the 
ferment. The i.-phemjlfiifdrazone , C 13 HinF 2 O fi , is sparingly soluble, 
melts at about 195 u with decomposition, and is optically inactive; tho 
i.-phenylglucosazonr , Ci8H 22 N‘ 4 O i , crystallises in slender, lustrous, yellow 
needles, becomes dark at about 210°, melts at 217—218 u with decom¬ 
position, is soluble in about 250 parts of boiling alcohol, is optically 
inactive in acetic acid solution, and has all the properties of «-acroH* 
azone, with which the anchor regards it as identical. a-Aerosazono 
will therefore be referred to in future as i.-pbenylglucosazonc. 

i.-Pheny]glucosazone (<*-acrosazone) and i.-mannitol (a-acritol) aro 
obtained from a-acrose, and it follows therefore that this synthetical 
glucose must either be i.-levulose or i.-mannose, since these carbo¬ 
hydrates are the only two which conld yield the same optically 
inactive osazone and mannitol. Unlike i.-mannose, a-at rose does not 
yield a phenylhydrazone; it must, therefore, be i.-levulose, and its 
production from acraidehyde bromide muse be referred to the simul¬ 
taneous formation of glyceraldehyde and the isomeric symmetrical 
dihydroxyacetone, which then undergo condensation, thus:— 

OH a (OH)-OH(OH)*OOH -f CHXOH)’CO-CH 3 (OH) a 

CH a (OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)‘0O*0H*(OU). 
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On fermentation with yoast, a-acrose is separated into its optically 
active constituents; tlie d.-levulose (ordinary laevo-rotatoiy levulose) 
is removed, and the solution becomes dextro-rotatory. The l.-Jevulose 
(that is, the dextro-rotatory modification) could not be isolated on 
account of the small quantity at disposal, but reacts like ordinary 
levulose (d.-levulose) in forming an osazone identical with l.-phcnyl- 
glucosazone, but no hydrazone. 

i.-Mannitol is obtained from i.-mannoso by the reduction method 
employed in the preparation of l.-mannitol; the yield amounts to 
about 40 per cent, of the theoretical. It crystallises in small prisms, 
melts at 168° (at 170° corr.), is readily soluble in water, tolerably 
soluble in hot acetic acid, and very sparingly soluble in mothyl and 
ethyl alcohol, is optically inactive, and identical with o-acritol. The 
name i.-mannitol will therefore he employed for both compounds. 
On oxidation with dilute nitric acid, i.-mannitol yields about 20 per 
cent, of i.-mannose, and this, by oxidation with bromine, is converted 
into i.-mannonic acid, which can bo isolated by means of its plionyl- 
hydrazide by the method already described (Fischer and Hirsch- 
borger, he. cit.) ; it is therefore possiblo to prepare synthetically all 
carbohydrates of the mannose and levulose series. 

The synthesis of dextrose' from d.-manuonic acid, and therefore from 
<*-acroso, is described in the second paper (Bar., 23, 799—805), in 
which it is shown that d,-maunonic acid can be partially converted into 
gluconic acid, and vice versa , by heating it with twice its weight of 
quinoline at 140° for 40 minutes; the product from cither source con¬ 
fining about 40 per cent, of d.-mannonic acid and 60 per cont. of 
gluconic acid. To separate these acids, the product obtained by heat¬ 
ing d.-mannonic acid (20 grams) with quinoline (40 grams) and water 
(5 grams) at 140° for -10 minutes is treated with a solution of barium 
hydroxide (40 grams), steam-distilled to remove all quinoline, exactly 
neutralised by sulphuric acid, and concentrated to ]/»() e.c. It is then 
heated with brneiuo (60 grams) until dissolved, allowed to remain in 
the cold for some lime in order to remove all excess of brucine l>y 
crystallisation, then concentrated to tho crystallising point, dissolved 
in 2o times its volume of boiling absolute alcohol, and the brucine 
<l.-inannonato, whicli is only sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol, sepa¬ 
rated by crystallisation. The'alcoholic filtrate from this is evaporated 
to a syrup, which is dissolved in waior, treated with a solution of barium 
hydroxide (20 grams) to liboralo the brucine, and thoiillrato carefully 

S * stated with sulphuric acid. The clear solution is now concen- 
to 30 c.c., and heated at 100° for an horn* with phenylhydrazino 
(3 grams) in the form of acetate, in order to convert tho gluconic 
acid into its phonylhydimido, which crystallises out on cooling, and 
can bo reconverted into tho acid by tho method already described 
(Fischer and Hirsehbergev, he. eft). Gluconic acid, so prepared, has 
all the properties of ordinary gluconic acid. 

To obtain dextrose from gluconic acid, the aqueous solution is 
evaporated to a thick syrup on the water-bath, with tho objoct of form¬ 
ing as much lactone as possible, and then reduced by adding sodium- 
amalgam to the cold 10 per cont. aquoons solution in the way already 
described. The yield is not so good as that obtained when any of t ho 
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three matmomc acids are reduced; this is due in all probability to the 
fact that gluconic acid is only incompletely converted into its lactone, 
since the property of undergoing reduction by sodium-amalgam is 
seemingly intimately associated with that o£ forming lactones in acids 
of this class. The synthetical dextrose has a specific rotatory power 
of [a] D = 52, yields d.-phenylglucosazone, and is identical with ordinary 
dextrose. It follows therefore that, with the exception of l.-gluconic 
acid, which the author is attempting to prepare from l.-mannonic acid 
(arabinosecarhoxylic acid) by heating with quinoline, l.-dextrose, and 
the optically inactive forms of these compounds, all the carbohydrates 
of the mannitol series have been prepared synthetically; the relation 
of these carbohydrates to a-aerose is shown in the table (p. 470). 

W. P. W. 

Matezite and Matezo-dambose. By 0. Combes {Oompt. rend 
110, 4G—47).—Girard (Oompt . rend., 77, 995) obtained from Mada¬ 
gascar caoutchouc, a saccharine substance, matezite, which, when 
treated with hydriodic acid, yields methyl iodide and matezo-dambose, 
an ihomorido of glucose. /3-Finite, obtained by Maquenne from Finns 
lamhvrtiana , behaves in a similar manner, and with hydriodic acid 
yields methyl iodide and /3-inosito (this vol., p. 244). Matezite and 
/3-pinito both crystallise in radiating nodules, and matezo-dambose 
and /3-inosito are precipitated in tetrahodra on addition of alcohol to 
thoir aqueous solutions. Both the latter give Scherer’s reaction, and 
have a molecular weight of 171 as determined by Raoult’s method. 
These facts and the following measurements show thab*/3-pinite and 
0-inosito are not distinct chemical species, but are identical with 
matezite and matezo-dambose respectively. 

Matezite. £-pinite. Mafcczo-damboso. /3-inosito. 

Melting-point.. 187° 186*5° 24(5° 246° 

Rotatory power. 66*0° 05-7° 67*6° 68*4° 

C. H. B. 

Rotatory Power of Matezite and Matezo-dambose. By A. 
OiKAfti) {Oompt. rnuh, 100, 84 —8(1),—The value of the rotatory 
power giveu in an earlier paper was erroneous, aud the author has 
recalculated the numbers from his old data— 

Matezite [«]d =» + 0)5*2°. Matozo-dainboso [«]d as + 65‘4°. 
Now determinations give very similar results. 

Matezite [«]x> = + 64*7°. Matezo-dambose [*]d =s + 64’7 J < 

The rotatory-powers arc therefore identical, and not diffloront as was 
formerly supposed (compare Combos, preceding abstract). 

Racemo-inosxte. By Maquenhstr aud 0. Tankbt {Oompt rend., 
110, 86—88).—Inosito from quebraohito is laevogirate, and iuosito 
from pinite dextrogyrate, thoir rotatory powers being exactly equal, 
but oE opposite sign, for the hydrated compounds, [*]» = ± 65°; 
and for the anhydrous, [*]» = + 55°. Both soften without decom¬ 
posing above 210°, and xnelt at 247°; both crystallise in hemihedral 
rhomboidal prisms, give the samo reactions, and have the same sola- 
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bilities both, in the hydrated and anhydrous forms. Their acetates 
soften in the hand, and have equal but opposite rotatory powers (10 ); 
the benzoates crystallise in comparatively insoluble, brilliant noodles 
which melt at 252°. 

When solutions of equal quantities of the two inosites are mixed, 
an abundant crystalline precipitate of racemo- inosite is obtained. It 
is optically inactive, melts at 25o° without softening*, is much less 
soluble than the active varieties, and separates from solution only in 
the anhydrous form. It does not affect Eehling’s solution in the 
c >ld. The acetate is crystalline and melts at 111 0 , and the benzoate 
forms bulky, microscopic needles which melt at 217°. 

Racemo-inosite lias the same composition as the active inosite, to 
which it stands in the same relation as racemic acid does to the active 
tartaric acids. It is the first example of physical isomerism amongst 
the sugars. 0. H. B. 

Xylose and Wood-gum from Straw and other Materials. 
By E. W. Allen and B. Tollens (Ber., 23, 137).—When loofah, 
straw, or cherry-wood is extracted with soda, and the extract mixed 
with alcohol, a gum is precipitated; in the case of straw, the yield of 
crude gum is 16 per cent,, and, on hydrolysis, it gives xylose. 

E. S. K. 

Derivatives of Propylamine. By S. Gabriel and W. E. Laulr 
(Ber., 23, 87—96).—Continuing Gabriel’s previous work ou the don¬ 
atives of fptty amines, the authors have investigated some more of 
the derivatives of propylamine. 

When 7 -hromopropylphthalimide (Abstr., 1888, 1292) is digested 
with potash, the potassium salt of hydroxypropylphthalannc acid is 
formed. If the syrupy acid is heated for 3—4 hours at 135—145°, 
water is separated, and y-hydroxypropylphthalimide , 

c 8 h 1 o;.n-c j Hs-oh, 

is produced. This crystallises from water in colourless noodles. 

Propylmercaptophthalimide , C 8 H 4 O a :N’C.H b *SH, is formed when 
bromopropylphthalimide is heated with alcoholic potassium hydro¬ 
sulphide in sealed tubes at 100°. It is soluble in alcohol and light 
petroleum, insoluble in water, crystallises in colourless needles, and 
melts at 46—48°. When heated with fuming hydrochloric acid, it 
decomposes into phthalic acid and 7 -amidopropylmercaptoJ. 

7 - 2 %. iocyanopropylpkthalimide, CyH^O^N-CjHo’SC NT, is formed when 
bromopropylphthalimide is heated with alcoholic potassium thiocyan¬ 
ate at I 00 y . It crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles melting 
at 96—98°. When this compound is digested with potiisli, it yields 
dpropyldisnlphide-rj-diphthalamic add , S 2 ( C s H 0 *]SrH* CO*C^Hy000H)*; 
this crystallises m colourless scales melting at 136°, is soluble in glacial 
acetic acid, ammonia, and alkalis, insoluble in water. When digested 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 200 °, it is decomposed into 
phthalic acid and dipropylamido-'y-disnlphide hydrochloride , 

R 2 (03H 6 -N*H 2 ) 3 ,2H01, 

which crystallises in white needles melting at 218—219°, and yields 
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a sparingly soluble picrato, C 6 H 16 N.So. 2 C 6 H 2 (N 0 2 ) 3 * 0 H, which crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in yellow scales melting at 145—146°. 

7 -Amidopropyl hydrogen sulphate, NH 2 *C d3VO*SOjH, is formed when 
7 -bromopropylamine hydrobromide is added to a hot aqueous solution 
of silver sulphate. It forms crystals, soluble in hot water, and melt¬ 
ing at 221°. 

fi-Mercaptopenthiazoline , CH^q^ 2 ^-^>C*SH, is formed by the 

action of carbon bisulphide on 7 -bromopropylamine hydrobromide. 
It is easily soluble in hot water and alcohol, insoluble in acids, iomis 
colourless crystals, and melts at 13*2°. When oxidised by heating 
with bromine-water, this compound yields ^amidopropyhidphonic 
acid, NH 2 *C)H 6 -SOiH, which crystallises from alcohol in needles, and 
does not melt below 300 This acid is isomeric with /3- and v-methyl- 
taurine. The mother liquors from this acid contain a loss oxidised 
derivative of the thiazoline, which forms fibrous crystals, very soluble 
in water. 

ripr _g 

Trimethylene-^dhiocarbamide, is formed 

by tho action of potassium thiocyanate on 7 -bromopropylamine hydro- 
bromide. It is a strongly-smelling oil, with strong alkaline reaction, 
and is less stable than the corresponding ethylene-derivative. Its 
hydrobnmide, CjH^SBr, is soluble in water, and forms crystals 
melting at 135—130°; its picrate forms long needles melting at 128°. 

Trimethylene-^-carbamide, is formed when 

potassium cyanate is substituted for thiocyanate in the abovo reaction. 
It is a thick, strongly basic od, yielding a pier ate, crystallising in 
yellow needles, and molting at 200®. L. T. T* 

New Hexylamine and a New Hexyl Alcohol. By M. Freund 
and P. Herrmann (Thr., 23, 181)—190).—Tho storting point for 
these compounds is diethylacotic acid, obtained by Conrad's method 
from ethyl malonato; for every 100 grams of the latter employed, 
25 grams of diethylacotic acid was obtained. 

Diet/iylaretw chloride, CHKt/OOOl, is obtained by acting on tho 
acid with phosphorus trichloride at tho ordinary temperature, and then 
carefully distilling. It is a fuming liquid, having a pungent odour, 
and boiling at 134—137°. It readily acts on sodium diet by lacetate, 
forming die! hy la relic anhydride, 0 (C 0 ' 0 UHt^, a colourless liquid, 
which has a faint odour, and boils at 230°. 

JUioihyJacet/vmde, OliMti'GOTTIlj, is prepared by passing ammonia 
gas into the free acid, and heating tho ainmouium salt thus obtained 
in a sealed tube at 240—250 c for 6—6 hours. It crystallises from 
absolute alcohol in long needles which molt at 105°, boils without 
decomposition at 230—235°, and is readily soluble in wator, alcohol, 
and other. 

Diethylacetmilide , OHEVOO’NHPh, is obtained from the foregoing 
compound by boiling it with aniline and a little hydrochloric acid. It 
crystallises from alcohol in slender needles which melt at 124°, and 
are almost insoluble in water. 
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Diethylacetonitril, CHEfc/CN, is formed when the amide is mixed 
with phosphorus pentoxide and carefully distilled. It is a somowhat 
volatile liquid of pleasant odour, boils at 144—146°, and mixes with 
alcohol and ether, hut is almost insoluble in water. 

fi-Diethylethylamine hydrochloride , or pseudoTiexylamine hyd/rochlo- 
ride , CHEt/CH 2 *NH 2 ,HCl, is prepared by adding sodium to a boiling 
alcoholic solution of diethylacetonitril, and distilling the liquid formed 
in a current of steam. The distillate is collected in hydrochloric acid, 
the solution evaporated to dryness, and any ammonium chloride present 
removed by digestion with absolute alcohol. On evaporation, the 
filtered solution leaves pseudohexylamine hydrochloride as a white, 
somewhat hygroscopic powder. It crystallises from alcohol contain¬ 
ing a little ether or light petroleum in a network of fine needles, 
melting with decomposition at 187°, and very readily soluble in water 
and alcohol. Th eplatinochloride, (CHEt/C&'NH^HgPtCls, is very 
insoluble, and forms golden-yellow, brilliant scales. 

The free base is obtained by adding a slight excess of concentrated 
potash solution to the hydrochloride suspended in ether, drying the 
ethereal solution over solid caustic potash, and distilling. Psendo- 
hexylamine is a liquid of ammoniacal odour, which boils at 125*3° 
(corr.), and rapidly absorbs carbonic anhydride from the air. 

Pseudohexylcarbamide 7 NH 8 *CO*NH*CH 2 *CHEt 2 , is prepared by 
evaporating a solution of equal weights of pseudohexylamine hydro¬ 
chloride and potassium cyanate; from the potassium chloride also 
formed, it is separated by digesting with absolute alcohol, evaporat¬ 
ing the solution, washing with a little water, and recrystallising 
several times from hot water. It forms small plates which melt at 
and are sparingly soluble in cold, readily in hot water or 

alcohol. 

Pseudodihexyloxamide , C 2 0 2 (NH-CHo*CHEt2) 2 , is formed by warming 
pseudohexylamine and oxamide in ethereal solution. It crystallises 
from alcohol in beautiful needles melting at 144°. 

Symmetrical phenylpseaduhexylcarbamule, 17 H Ph* C 0 *1711* CH/ OH Et^, 
and symmetrical pkenylpseadohexyUhiocarbamidd , 

17HPh*CS*17H*OH 8 ‘OHEt2, 

are obtained when a solution of psendohoxylamino in absolute 
alcohol is heated with phenyl cyanate and phenylthiocarhimido respec¬ 
tively. The former crystallises m fascicular groups of noodles, and 
melts at 70°, whereas the latter separates from solution as an oil. bat 
may be obtained in the crystalline state by precipitating its alcoholic 
solution with water, addmg a solid particle, and scratching with a 
glass rod. After repeating this process several times, it crystallises 
in small prisms which melt at 52—53°, and still contain traces of 
phenylthiocarbamide. 

Pseudohexyl alcohol, CHEto’CHVOH.—To prepare this alcohol, 
pseudohexylamine hydrochloride is digested with an excess of silver 
nitrite and a little water, and the filtrate distilled. The alcohol 
swims on the aqueous distillate as a yellow oil, and is freed from 
traces of the amine by hydrochloric acid, dried over ignited potassium 
carbonate, and finally over baryta, and fractionated. It is a colour- 
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less liquid, having an odour resembling that of camphor and of fusel 
oil, and boils at 139—143°. Between the boiling-points of the alcohol 
and the acid there is, therefore, approximately the same difference as 
between the other known hexyl alcohols and the corresponding acids. 

H. a. 0. 

Derivatives of Ammonium Chloride. By J. A. lb Bbl (Oompt 
rend., 110, 144—147).—If it is admitted that the atoms or radicles 
in a substituted ammonia are capable of moveznont round the central 
nitrogen-atom, and have not fixed and definite rotative positions, it 
is possible to imagine the existence of two isomeric derivatives, with¬ 
out assuming that they have boon formed in different ways, as for 
example by the union of RC1 with NB/ S , or R/Ol with NEJEfc' 2 . 

Amongst the platinochloridos of the amines there is a remarkable 
group of cubic salts, formed from chlorides of the typo NJRR'jCl. To 
this group belong mothyltripropylamraonium platinochloride and tri- 
methylpropylammonium platinochloride, but tho limit is passed by 
the trimethylisobutylammonium salt. As a rule, if a platinochloride 
does not differ from the cubic salts by more than a single methyl- 
group, its crystalline form will bo so nearly a cube that very careiul 
goniomotric and optical examination will bo necessary to prove that 
it is not cubic. 

Trimethylisobutylammonium platinochloride was first obtained in 
highly birofractivo needles, distinctly not cubic, but when these wero 
recrystallised in order to obtain larger crystals, octohodra were 
obtained very closely resembling regular octohodra, and their cha¬ 
racter was not altered by recrystallisation. All attempts to reconvert 
the octohedral platinochloride into the prismatic form failed, but 
when the salt was agitated with pure proeipitatod silver oxide, the 
platinum and chlorine wore precipitated together, and if the com¬ 
pound ammonia in the filtrato was neutralised with hydrochloric acid 
and concentrated rapidly in a vacuum, tho hydrochloride was obtained 
partly in noodles and partly in octohodra. It follows that there are 
not only two platinochloridos, but two hydrochlorides, tho prismatic 
hydrochloride being more stable than tho corresponding platino- 
ohloride. The octohedral hydrochloride changes into tho prismatic 
form in piusenco of excess of tho original hydrochloride, especially if 
a little froo acid is present. G. H. B. 

Action of Ammonia and of Ethylenediamine on Tetra- 
chlorodiacetyl. By fj. Levy (Annulan, 254, 374—376).—Tho 
compound (m. p. 127°) obtained by treating totraehlorodiacetyl with 
ammonia (this vol., p. 233) is identical with tho amido of trichloro- 
propyleneoxidocarboxylie acid obtained from tctraehloracotoue j prob- 

ably it has tho constitution C1H ^>C(C0NH J )-0H01 S . 

If such is the oase, the compound obtained from tetraohlorodiacotyl 
and ethylonediamine probably has tho constitution 

01H ^>0(CH°l a )-0 0 -h' I I- 0 J E 1 -NH- 00 ’C( 0 H c l,)<^ HO ! 

V. S. K. 
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Diethylenediamine. By J. Sieber (Ber., 23, 326—327).— 
Diethylenediamine is formed when, ethylenediamine is treated with 
ethylene bromide; the product is decomposed with potash, the result¬ 
ing oil dried, fractionated, and the portion passing over at 168—175° 
collected separately. The base could not be obtained in an anhydrous 
condition. The hydrochloride , CaHio^V^HOl, crystallise^ in small, 
colourless needles, and is readily soluble in water, but insoluble in 
alcohol. The platinochloride , C t HioN 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , crystallises in small, 
yellow needles, and is moderately easily soluble in hot water, but only 
very sparingly in hot alcohol. The mercurochloride, CiHioN^H^HgCb, 
crystallises in concentrically grouped needles, and is readily soluble 
in hot water, but is reprecipitated on adding alcohol. The pier ate, 
crystallises from water in yellow needles, and is 
almost insoluble in alcohol. I 1 * S. K. 

Propylthiocarbimide and some New Thioearbamides. By 
O. Hecht (Her., 23, 281—288 ;.—Propylcmmonitm propyldithiocnrb- 
'amate separates in colourless crystals, when normal propylamine is 
mixed with ether and treated in the cold with the theoretical quantity 
of carbon bisulphide. It is readily soluble in water and alcohol, and 
melts at 102° with decomposition. 

Propylthiocarbimide , NPrICS, is obtained when the preceding 
compound is dissolved in alcohol, the solution shaken with a concen¬ 
trated aqueous solution of mercuric chloride, and then distilled with 
steam. The yield is 42 per cent, of the theoretical quantity. It is a 
colourless, highly refractive liquid, with a strong odour of mustard 
oil; it boils at 1^2*7° (743 mm.), has a sp. gr. of 0*9304 at 99*4°, 
(water at 99*4° = 1) and is only sparingly soluble in water, but 
miscible with alcohol, ether, acetone, benzene, chloroform, and light 
petroleum. 

Propylthiocarbamide, NHPrCS'NH 2 , prepared by dissolving propyl* 
thioearbimide in ammonia, separates from alcohol in colourless, 
quadratic plates, melts at llU°, and is moderately easily soluble in 
water. The methyl- derivative, NHPr*CS*NHMe, prepared by treat¬ 
ing propylthiocarbimide with methylamine, or by treating methyl* 
thioearbimide with propylamine in alcoholic solution, crystallises in 
colourless plates, melts at 79°, and is very easily soluble in alcohol, 
acetone, and chloroform, and readily in ether, benzene, and carbon 
bisulphide, but only sparingly in water and light petroleum. The 
etfiyZ-derivative, NHPrCS'NHEt, crystallises in small, colourless 
plates, and melts at 52°; it is moderately easily soluble in water, and 
behaves like the corresponding methyl-derivative with other solvents. 
The propy/-derivative, CS(NHPr)s, crystallises in colour!oss, nacreous 
plates, melts at 71°, and is only sparingly soluble in cold, but mode* 
raiely easily in bot, water. 

Dipropy Icarbamide, CO(NHPr) a , prepared by treating an alcoholic 
solution of the thiocarbamide with mercuric oxide, crystallises from 
hot water in needles, and melts at 105°. 

Propylallylthiocarbamide, NHPr*CS*NH*C s H 8 , can bo obtained by 
treating propylthiocarbimide with allylamine, or by treating ally 1- 
thiocarbimide with propylamine; it crystallises in largo, tmnspainiit 
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plates melts at GO 0 , and is only very sparingly soluble in cold, but 
moderately easily in Lot, water. 

Propylphenytthiocarbamitle , NHPr’CSrNHPh, crystallises from 
alcohol in colourless, nacreous plates, molts at 63°, and is only 
sparingly soluble in hot water. 

JDimethylthiocarlamide , CS(NHMe) 3 , is a colourless, crystalline 
compound melting at 51*5°; it is very icadily soluble in alcohol, 
chloroform, and acetone, but only sparingly in etlior, benzene, carbon 
bisulphide, and light petroleum. 

MethjlallyIthiocarbamide, NHMe’CS’NH’O*!!^ is a colourless, crys¬ 
talline compound melting at 52° ; ethylullyUhiocarbmiide forms lai-ge, 
transparent crystals, and melts at 47°. 

DiaUyUhiocurbmn,ide 9 CSCNH’CJELs)*, crystallises in large, transpa¬ 
rent plates, and melts at 49 , 5°. F. S. K. 

Thioaldehydes. By E. Baumann ( Per ., 23, GO—69).— Baumann 
and Fromm showed (this vol., p, 25) that when acetaldehyde is 
treated with hydrogen sulphide in tbc presence o£ hydrochloric acid, 
two isomeric tritliioaldehydes arc formed, and that benzaldehydo 
in like manner yields two isomeric thiobenzaldehydes. The author lias 
tried the same reaction with formaldehyde, but in all eases the iri- 
thioformaldehyde, C 3 HgS 3 , described by Hofmann (Amalm, 145, 357) 
was alone produced. As this compound is also formed m so many 
other ways, and as no isomoride of it has been obtained, there can be 
little doubt that the peculiar isomerism occurring with the higher 
members of this class does not extend to the simplest member thereof. 

In text-books it is stated that tritliioforrnaldehyde is formed when 
hydrogen sulphide is passed into a solution of iormnldehyde. This 
is not the case; this and the homologous aldehydes only being formed 
in the presence of strong acids or dehydrating agents. The first 
action of hydrogen sulphide on aldehydes seems to bo the formation 
of a compound SH*R*OH, two or more molecules of which then unite 
with separation of water and formation of more or loss complicated 
compounds of a tnereaptan-like character, the reactions being pro¬ 
bably represented by the equations— 

SMIl-frOIX * HlMfrO'frMII + H a O; 

2S1HI’0H BS HlHi-H-JRrOH + II 8 <); 

SLHi-OH + OIMl-OII a Oll-R-S-JLt-OK + H 3 0; 

and so on. Thoso compounds are very difficult to isolate, and under 
the influence of hydrochloric acid, &c., aro converted into trithioalde- 
hydes. With formaldehyde, the intermediate products were obtained 
as a semi-crystalline mass easily soluble in caustic soda solution, from 
which it was reprecipitated by acids. Its alcoholic solution gives with 
lead salts a bright yellow precipitate, which on heating yields load 
sulphide. By passing hydrogen sulphide into a 40 per cent, aqueous 
solution of formaldehyde acidified with hydrochloric acid, the author 
has obtained one compound apparently tolerably pure. Crystallised 
from other, it molts at 97—103°, volatilises seemingly unchanged, 
ami gives numbers corresponding approximately with the founula 
OJigtiA) or OjHoSs + OilgO, It is not, however, a simple additive- 
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product of trithioformaldehyde and formaldehyde, aa it decolorises 
iodine solution and does not yield a sulphone on oxidation. With 
lead and copper salts, it gives precipitates, which when wanned with 
alkalis easily decompose into metallic sulphides. Its general behaviour 
is thus that of a mercaptan, and when heated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid or other dehydrating agents, it yields trithioform- 
aldehyde. When a solution of formaldehyde is saturated with 
hydrogen sulphide, it remains clear, hut on the addition of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid the solution solidifies suddenly to a crystal¬ 
line magma consisting mainly of the compound just described. If 
excess of hydrochloric acid is added, and the whole warmed, the 
crystalline mass is converted into trithioformaldehyde. Tritbioform- 
aldehyde is odourless when pure. 

With acetaldehyde similar but liquid products are formed, which 
have been investigated by Weidenbusch, Klinger, and others. These 
products yield a more stable, yellow lead-derivative, decolorise iodine 
solutions, dissolve in caustic soda, and generally have the character 
of mereaptans. Marckwald has also shown (Abstr., 1886, 864) that 
thioacetaldehyde unites with water to form hydroxyethylmercaptan, 
SH-OHMe-OH, which under water gradually changes to the oily pro¬ 
ducts just described. L. T. T. 


Thioaldehydes. By E. Baumann and R. Camps (Ber., 23, 
69—73).—Baumann and Eromm showed (this vol., p. 25) that 
or and ^-trithioaldehydes were both oxidised by potassium perman¬ 
ganate in acid solutions to a stable trisnlphone, CJE^SiO*. The 
authors have now investigated the oxidation of trithioformaldehyde. 
The oxidation is best effected by making a paste of the aldehydo 
with dilute^ sulphuric acid and adding gradually thereto a concen¬ 
trated solution of potassium permanganate. Trimethyletietrimlphotw , 

0H *<s&: qj£*>S 0 2 , forms a crystalline powder insoluble in water, 


alcohol, ether, chloroform, glacial acetic acid, or dilute acids. It 
dissolves in caustic soda, warm aqueous ammonia, and also in boiling 
sodium carbonate solution, from which it expels carbonic anhydride. 
Neither concentrated nitric nor sulphuric acid acts on it in the cold 
or when gently wanned with it, hut the latter dissolves it when 
strongly heated, the unchanged substance crystallising out again on 
cooling. Only at its boiling point does sulphuric acid cause partial 
decomposition. _ When the trisulphone is heated alone, a part sub¬ 
limes, the remainder charring without previous fusion. The trisul- 
phone has the character of a hexabasic acid, all six atoms of hydrogen 
being replaceable by basic radicles. When it is dissolved in a large 
excess ot soda and the solution treated with excess of methyl iodido 
triacetonetrisulphone, C 9 H 18 S 3 0 6 (this vol, p. 26), is formed. With 
less alkali and methyl iodide, less highly methylated compounds are 
formed. 


Compounds less highly oxidised than the trisulphone wore also 
present in small quantities among the oxidation-products, and wore 
less soluble in soda. One of these appeared to he a disulpliouo, but 
was not obtained in a pure state. £ j rp 
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Anhydride Formation in Acids of the Succinic Series. By 
K. Auwers and V. Meyer (Ber., 23, 101—103).—The readiness with 
which anhydride formation takes place in acids of the succinic series 
is increased by the presence of methyl-groups in the molecule. 

Tetraraethylsuccinic acid, for example, is converted into Ihc anhy¬ 
dride on distilling, when heated with hydrochloric acid under pres¬ 
sure, or when distilled with steam; in the last caso the change is not 
complete. 

Trimethylglutaric acid gives an anhydride far more readily than 
glntaric acid, but not so easily as tetramethylsuccinic acid; it is not 
acted on by boiling water, but on distillation it yields the anhy¬ 
dride. 

When trimethylglutaric acid is brominated according to Hell’s 
method, it yields bromotrimethylglutaric anhydride. 

Trimethylsuccinic acid has been prepared. F. S. K. 

Tetramethylsuccinic Acid and Trimethylglutaric Acid. By 
K. Auwers and Y. Meyer (7?cr., 23, 293—311; compare Abstr., 1889, 
1145, and Zelinsky, this vol., p. 132).—The two acids, melting at 97° 
and 190° respectively, which are obtained by troating ethyl a-bromiso- 
butyrate with finely divided silver and hydrolysing the fraction of the 

P roduct boiling at 200—250° with concentrated hydrobromic acid at 
00°, have been pjoved to be trimethylglutaric acid and totnmiothyl- 
succinic acid respectively. The two compounds can bo easily sepa¬ 
rated by distillation with steam. The tetramothylsureinic acid passes 
over for the most part in the form of the anhydride, and is best 
isolated by evaporating the distillate to a small volume with alkali, 
then acidifying, and separating the precipitated acid by filtration. 
Tho non-volatile trimethylgluiaric acid is extracted with ether, the 
other evaporated, and the residue recrystallisod from hot water. The 
yield of the two products together is about 15 per cent, of the theo¬ 
retical quantity, and they are obtained in about equal quantities. 

Totramothylsuccinic acid, CaHuO*, melts at 190—192° when heated 
slowly, but when heated quickly^ tho temperature may rise to about 
200° before it becomes liquid; it forms short, dendritic crystals, is 
readily soluhlo in alcohol and benzene, and moderately easily ill ether, 
chloroform, carbon bisulphide, and hot water, but only sparingly in cold 
w&tor, and is almost insoluble in light petroleum. Molecular weight 
determinations by Beckmann’s method in ethereal solution, and by 
Raonlt’s method in glacial acotic acid solution, gave results in accord¬ 
ance with the molecular formula given above. An examination of the 
electrical conductivities of totramethy 1 suecinic acid and Irimothyl- 
glutaric acid proved that the higher melting compound only is a 
substituted succinic acid, and measurements of the electrical con¬ 
ductivities of the sodium salts of the two acids gave results which 
showed that both compounds arc diearboxylic acids. 

Tetramethylsv&cinic anhydride , C is best prepared by distilling 
the acid or heating it for a short time at its boiling point. It crystal¬ 
lises from hot light petroleum in small, colourless noodles, melts at 
147°, and boils at 230*5°. It is very readily soluble in most ordinary 
solvents, but only sparingly in cold light petroleum, and almost in- 
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soluble in cold water or sodium carbonate. It is quickly decomposed 
by hot alkalis, and on acidifying, the acid is precipitated. 

When tetramethylsuccinic acid is treated with bromine and 
amorphous phosphorus by Hell-Yolhard’s method, and the product 
dropped on to ice, the anhydride is obtained, but not a trace of any 
brominated acid is formed. 

Trimethylglutaric acid, COOH'CMe^CH^CHMe^COOH, crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in plates, melts at 97°, and is very readily 
soluble in motet ordinary solvents, but less readily in carbon bisul¬ 
phide and light petroleum. Molecular weight determinations by 
Beckmann’s method in ethereal solution, and by Baoult’s method in 
glacial acetic acid solution, gave results in accordance with the mo¬ 
lecular formula C 8 HuO*. 

The anhydride , CgHjoOp, can he prepared by boiling the acid for 
a long time, or by treating it with acetic chloride. It crystallises 
from hot light petroleum in compact, colourless needles, melts at 
95—96°, and boils at 262°. It is much more readily decomposed by 
water and sodium carbonate, bnt in other respects it resembles the 
anhydride of tetrametbylsuccinic acid. 

a-Bromotrim ethyIglutaric anhydride , CH 2 < CB^rMe*CO">^’ ^ 

tained as follows:—The acid is mixed with a little amorphous phos¬ 
phorus, and bromine gradually added to the mixture; the product is 
kept for 24 hours, then heated for a short time on the water-bath, 
and, when cold, gradually mixed with ice. The precipitate is washed, 
dried, and recrystallised from hot light petroleum. It forms colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 114°, snblimes without decomposition, and is 
readily soluble in all ordinary organic solvents except light potio- 
leum. 


Hydroxy trim eihylglutaric acid lactone , 


CMe 2 *CH 3 - nnnir • 
_ 0 >CMe*COOH, is 


obtained when the preceding compound is treated with soda, boiling 
water, or sodium carbonate; the solution is acidified if necessary, and 
the product extracted with ether. It separates from ether in trans¬ 
parent, well-defined crystals, melts at 108—104°, and is readily 
soluble in water, alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, but loss 
readily in carbon bisulphide, and only sparingly in light petroleum. 
It sublimes without decomposition, hut it is not volatile with steam. 
The silver salt, C 8 H u 0 4 Ag, is a colourless, crystalline compound. 

F. 8. K. 

Tricarballylates. By E. Gtotochet (Corrupt, rend.., 110, 47—49). 
—The tricarballylates closely resemble the aconitates, but the tribasio 
salts of tricarballylic acid are neutral to litmus and phcnolphthalexn, 
whilst those of aconitic acid are alkaline. 

The monopotassium salt crystallises with 2 mols. H 2 0 in colourless, 
transparent films which become anhydrous in a dry vacuum. The 
sesquipotassium salt, C 8 H 7 K0 6 ,C 6 H 6 K: 2 0 6 + |H 2 0, is a crystalline 
powder which loses water at 100° and decomposes at 130°; the tri- 
potassium salt forms very deliquescent nodules containing 1 mol. H*0, 
which is given off at 215°, the salt decomposing at 240°. The mom* 
sodium salt crystallises with 1 mol. H s O in transparent prisms which 
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become anhydrous at 100°; the disodium salt forms crystalline crusts 
which contain 1 mol. HjO, become anhydrous at 110°, and decompose 
at 135°; the trisodium salt forms very soluble, prismatic needles 
which contain ^ mol. H a O, and when dried do not decompose below 
100°. The sesquiammoninm salt forms anhydrous, striated, nacreous, 
hexagonal plates; the triammonium salt crystallises with 1 mol. H 2 0 
in very deliquescent, slender needles. The triliihium salt crystallises 
with 2 mols. 11,0 in very soluble, prismatic needles which lose one- 
h d£ their water at 130°, become anhydrous at 185°, and do not alter 
at 2f50°. The monovalent »i salt forms slender needles which contain 
l mol. H 2 0 and decompose at 125°; tho tricalcium salt forms a white, 
amorphous powder which contains 3 mols. K 2 0, one-third being 
given off at 100°, and the remainder at 1-50°, whilst tho salt de¬ 
composes at 200°. If this latter salt is made by neutralising tri- 
carballylic acid with lime-water, a precipitate only forms in concen¬ 
trated solutions; if concentrated solutions of tripolassium tricarb- 
allylate and calcium chloride are mixed, no precipitate forms until the 
liquid is boiled. Tho tribarium salt, alter being dried m a vacuum, 
contains 7 mols. 11/), one of which is expelled at 100°, anti the re¬ 
mainder at 200°; but tlio salt docs not decompose oven at 250°. Tho 
trimagnesium salt crystallises with 3 mols. H 3 0, loses ono at 100°, and 
tho remainder at 165°, and decomposes at 200°. 

The aluminium salt, obtained by double decomposition, is a gelatinous 
precipitate which whon dry forms a bulky, white, very hygroscopic 
powder; it is a hyebated, basic salt, and has the composition 
(OcHfiOo^Ala + Al 8 0(0R)t, becomes anhydrous at M0", and decom¬ 
poses at 200°. Tho chromium salt is prepared in a similar manner, 
has a similar composition, and forms a very hygroscopic, grey-blue 
powder. Tho nichil salt crystal I isos with 5 mols. H/), loses one at 
100°, three at 200°, the laRt at 225°, and decomposes at 2tO u ; its solu¬ 
tion becomes turbid at G0°, and at 10')° deposits an abundant precipitate 
of a lower hydrate containing 3 mols. lf 2 0 ; this becomes anhydrous 
at 150° and decomposes at 200°. Tim cobalt salt is a wine-red, hygro¬ 
scopic powder, which when dried at the ordinary temperature con¬ 
tains 411/), but decomposes above 200°; if tho solution is heated, it 
deposits a precipitate, which after drying at 100° is violot-1 duo, con¬ 
tains 1 inol. II/), and decomposes at 110”. Tho sine salt forms 
prismatic crystals, and if its solution is heated, a crystalline powder 
is deposited which contains 111/) and becomes anhydrous at 100“; the 
addition of alcohol to i ho cold aqueous sol a I ion precipitates a mono- 
hydrated salt which becomes anhydrous at L90°, and decomposes at 
220°. Tho cuprio salt is obtained by double decomposition as a bluo, 
flocculont precipitate which whon dry contains 2 mols. l! a O and 
decomposes above 140°, The lead salt is a dense, white, insoluble 
powdor, and the silver salt is dense and white, and alters but little 
■when exposed to light. O. II. B. 

Action of Oxygen on Zinc Ethyl By K Draimr and F. 
Mbymr (Ben, 23, 391— 398).—In the course of his classical researches 
on aiuc ethyl, Frankland studied tho action of oxygon on this sub¬ 
stance, and obtained a white compound which ho regarded as a mixture 
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of zinc oxide, ethoxide, and acetate (Annalen, 95, 46). TLis result 
appeared to the authors very remarkable, as in processes of oxidation 
the oxygen is not as a rale interposed between two atoms which are 
directly connected. (The formation of acids from aldehydes is only 
an apparent exception, as this reaction probably always takes place 
in presence of water.) They have therefore re-examined the subject, 
and find that when oxygen or air is passed through zinc ethyl diluted 
with light petroleum, a beautiful white powder is obtained which 
contains no acetic acid. Its composition is not constant, bat varies in 
the different preparations. As previously stated by Frankland, is de¬ 
composes on heating with violent evolution of gas, scattering white 
flocks around, and sometimes exploding violently. These properties 
can hardly belong to a substance having the constitution Zn(OO lJ H- > )j, 
and the authors regard it as a peroxide of the formula ZnEt*0*0Et. 
In favour of this view is the fact that it causes separation of iodino 
fi*om an acid solution of potassium iodide even in absence of air, and 
yields ethyl alcohol on distillation with dilute sulphuric acid, but no 
ethane. The latter result shows that it cannot have tho constitution 
ZnEt-OBt. 

Zinc ethoxide is also stated by Butlerow and Lissensko (Jahrexb., 
1864, 467, 470) to be formed by the action of zinc ethyl on absolute 
alcohol. A white powder is indeed thus obtained, which decomposes 
quietly on heating, but yields no alcohol on distillation with dilute 
sulphuric acid, and cannot, therefore, be zinc ethoxide. This com¬ 
pound has, therefore, not yet been prepared. H. Gr. 0. 

Chloropyromncic Acids. By H. B. HrLL and L. L. Jackson 
(Amer . Ghent. /., 12, 22—61).—Ethyl pyromucate was made by 
warming a solution of 3 parts of pyromucic acid in 6 pari s of 
absolute alcohol with 3 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid 
(sp. gr. 1*84) for four hours on a water-bath, allowing tho mixture 
to cool, and treating it with water. The crude ether thus obtained 
was washed with sodium carbonate, dried by exposure to air, and 
purified by distillation; the yield was 68 per cent, of tho theore¬ 
tical. The distillate was treated with chlorine at 0° until it ceased to 
gain in weight, and then fractionally distilled at a pressuro of 16 mm. 
Some ethyl chloropyromucate [COOH: 01 = 2:5] wasfonnod, but tho 
main product was ethyl pyromucate tetrachloride, CJIjOliO’OOO Kt, 
which formed the fraction distilling between 160° and 1(50°. 

Chtoropijromucic acid [COOH : Cl = 2 : 6] was obtained in the 
following manner:—Ethyl pyromucate was heated at J46°, and 
chlorine passed through it until the gain in weight corresponded with 
the substitution of an atom of chlorine for one atom of hydrogen. 
The viscous liquid was added to a concentrated alcoholic solution of 
soda, and the sodinm salt of chloropyromucic acid thus obtained was 
decomposed with dilute acid, and the crude acid formed crystallised 
from benzene; the yield was 38 per cent, of the theoretical. It 
melts at 176—177°, dissolves readily in alcohol and ether, and also 
in benzene or water when hot but not when cold; 100 paits of water 
dissolve 0'28 part of it at 10*5°. The barium (with 1 mol. H/)) and 
calcium (with 3H s O) salts were prepared; 100 parts of water at 10*6° 
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dissolve 5*G7 and 112 parts respectively of those salts. The pofa^ 
s him and silver salts were also prepared; the latter is only slightly 
soluble in water. 

'Ethyl chin ropy nmneate (2 : 5) was prepared by treating the acid 
with alcohol and sulphuric acid; it is a heavy, colourless oil, melting 
at 1—2°, and boiling at 21G— 218° at a pressure of 77 mm. 35y treating 
it with ammonia, chlurapyromucamide (2:5) was obtained; it can, 
however, be better prepared from the acid chloride and solid ammo¬ 
nium carbonate. It crystallises from water in slender needles molting 
at 154—155°. This chloropyromuoic acid, when treated with bromine 
and water, yields fnmaric acid, the reaction taking place according to 
the equation CsHjClOi 4* 2Br 3 + 3H.0 = ChHiOi 4* C0 8 + 411 Hr 
4- HOI. When oxidised with nitric acid, it also yields fumarie acid. 
This shows that it mnst have the formula [COOH : Cl = 2 : 5], 

Chlorupyromudc arid [OOOH : Cl = 2 : 3] was made from di- 
cliloropyromucie acid [COOH : (01 ) A = 2:3:5] by dissolving it 
in 20 parts of dilute ammonia, adding an equal weight of zinc-dust, 
and boiling the solution for 10 hours, taking care to keep it strongly 
alkaline. The solution was filtered, cooled, and treated with dilate 
sulphuric acid, the crude acid which separated was dissolved in dilute 
ammonia, and calcium chloride added to the solution as long as a 
sparingly soluble calcium salt was precipitated. The acid was then 
obtained by filtering the solution and acidifying it with hydrochloric 
acid ; it was rocrjstallisod from water; the yield was 80 per cent, of 
the theoretical. It was also obtained, though less easily, by reducing 
dichloropyromncic acid (2:3:4) with sodium amalgam. It melts 
at 145—146°, and dissolves in alcohol, ether, and m hot benzene, 
chloroform, and water; 100 pai*ts of water dissolve 0*8 part of it at 
19‘8°. The barium (with 1 mol. IlaO) and calcium (with 3H a O) salts 
wore prepared; of these 100 parts of water dissolve 2 and 3*1 parts 
respectively at about Llh p >*\ Ethyl chlw'opyroinucate [2 : 3] forms 
crystals melting at 20—30° and boiling at 217°. This chlompyro- 
mucie acid, when (floated with bromine and water, gives a mueochloro~ 
bromic add melting at 121- 122°, according to the equation (' ft Ll,(MOj 
+ 3Br 8 -1- 211*0 = CjH^iirOlOj +■ 00 a + 5IIJBr. Nitric acid oxi¬ 
dises it in part to ehiorofumaric acid. 

JUichloropynmucir arid [OOOII : (01) a = 2:3:4) was prepared 
bypassing chlorine over ethyl pyroimiealoat0° until ii,ceased to gam 
in weight, oxpolling the excess of chlorine by a current of air, and 
decomposing tlie product with excess of alcoholic soda. The sodium 
salt thus obtained was decomposed witli hydrochloric acid, and the 
dichloropyromncic acid formed was rt crystallised from benzene; the 
yield was 39 per emit, of the theoretical, it melts at 108—IG9°, and 
dissolves in alcohol and ether, and in wator, benzene, and chloroform 
whon hot; 100 parts of water at 19*5° dissolve 0*27 part of the acid. 
The barium (with 3H a O), calcium (with 4U 8 0), potassium, and silver 
salts were prepared; of the first two, 100 parts of water at 19*5° dissolved 
0*40 and 1*21 parts respectively. Ethyl dichhrupyromucute [2:3:4] 
was prejMirod by acting ou the acid with alcohol and sulphuric acid; id 
crystallises from alcohol in largo noodles molting at 83—G4°. When 
treated with strong aqueous ammonia, it forms dickloropyromucamide 
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[2:3: 4], melting at 176—177°. This diehloropyromncic acid yield” 
liiucochloric acid melting at 124—125°, when treated with bromine 
aud water, according to the equation OJBtsChO* 4* 4- 2H 2 0 =s 

(JiHiCloOa +• C0 2 4- 4HBr. When oxidised with nitric acid, it yields 
both mucochloric and dichlovmaleic acids, and must therefore have 
the formula [COOH : Cl 2 = 2 - 8 : 4]. 

Dichloropyronmcic acid [COOH : Ch = 2:3: 5] was obtained by 
distilling ethyl pyromucate tetrachloride at 16 mm. pressure, and 
formed the greater part of the fraction boiling between 110° and 113°. 
Another diehloropyromucic acid of unknown formula, and cliloro- 
pyromucic acid [2 : 5] were also formed; the separation of these 
acids was a tedious matter, and reference must be made to the original 
paper for details. Diehloropyromncic acid [2 : 3: 6] melts at 
155—156°, ai d sublimes unaltered at a higher temperature. It 
dissolves in ether, in alcohol, and in hot water, benzene, or chloro¬ 
form ; 100 parts of water at 19*5 dissolve 0*26 part of the acid. 
The barium (with 4HjO) and calcium (with 3H 2 0) salts were prepared ; 
100 parts of water at 19*5° dissolve 0 42 and 0 22 part respectively 
of these salts. Ethyl dichloropyromucate [2 : 3 : 5] was prepared by 
the action of ethyl iodide on the silver salt of the acid ; it is a heavy 
liquid, melts at 2—3°, aud boils at 116—118° at 16 mm. pressure. 
When treated with concentrated aqueous ammonia at 100°, it yields 
dichloropyromucamirfe [2:3: 5] melting at 153—154°. The acid 
itself is but slowly attacked by nitric acid, but when treated with 
bromine and water, it yields chlorofumaric acid according to the equa¬ 
tion CsHiChOs 4- 2Br* 4- 3H 2 0 = C^CIO, 4- C0 2 4- HCl 4- 4JiBr; 
hence it must, have the constitution [COOH : Cl 2 = 2 : 3 : 5]. 

0. F. B. 

Dependence of Substitution Phenomena on the Atomic or 
Molecular Weights of certain Atoms or Groups. By F. Kiuir- 
mann 23, 130—136; compare J. jir. Oh cm. [2], 40, 257).— 

The study of substitution phenomena, especially in the aromatic 
series, shows that the so-called orientation rales are dependent on the 
atomic or molecular weight of the atom or radicle which dominates or 
directs the position taken up by the snhstituting-group, as well as 
on the law of aflinity. Monhydroxy- and mouamido-clorivatives of 
benzene, for example, give both ortho- and pnm-Mibstiiution products, 
but when the molecular weight of the hydroxy- or amido-group is 
increased by an alkyl or an acid radicle, the para-subbtitntion com¬ 
pound is the principal, or the sole product. 

The lack of data makes it impossible as yet to formulate any 
general law, but in a few cases the observed facts are sufficient to 
show the influence of atomic or molecular weight. In the substit u- 
tion of the homologues of benzene with two different alkyls, the 
entering group bikes up with preference the ortho-position to that 
radicle which has the lower molecular weight. Parethy]toluene, for 
example, yields a brominated derivative [Me : Br : Kit = l : 2 : 4]; 
paracymene gives a snlphonio acid [Me : S0 3 H: Br = 1 : 2 : 4J, and 
only small quantities of the isomeride. J 

In the substitution of dihalogen benzene-derivatives with two 
different halogens, the greater negative influence of tho halogen of 
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lower atomic weight is overcome by the influence duo to the atomic 
weight per se t Motachlorobromobonzone. for example, probably gi\os 
a mixture of two nilro-eompounds*, but the substance [Cl : NO a : J>r 
= 1 : 2 : 5] is formed in larger quantity ; paraehloriodobenzene gives 
most probably, the compound [Cl : NO*: I = 1 : 2 : 41. 

V. R. K. 

Nitro-derivatives of Metabromotoluene. By W. B. Bbntlhy 
• and W. H. Warbkn (Amer. Gh&ni* 12, 1 —7).—Metabtoniodiuitro- 
toluene, molting at 103—104°, lias been prepared by Grete 
168, 258) by acting on metabromotoluene or metabromomononitro- 
tolueno with fuming nitric acid, and more recenlly by Jackson and 
Robinson (this vol., p. 377) by the decomposition of ethyl bromodi- 
nitroplienyhnalonate. 

The authors have determined its constitution to be 
[Me : 13r : (NO a ) a = 1 : 8 s 4 : 6 ] 

from the following reasons:—(l) Grete obtained it from a mono- 
nitrometabromotoluene, which ho showed nia<*t have the NO^-group 
in the oW/w-position, because when reduced it gave a hromotoluidine 
identical with that obtained by acting on eW/wacetotolnido with 
bromine; (2) Nevilo and Winther (Trans., 1880, 429) showed that 
when in the raotabromotoluidine mentioned above, ihe NH a -gi*oup is 
displaced by bromine, a dibromotoluene is obtained identical with that 
obtained by v. Richter (this Journal, 1875, 73) from jwwwlibromo- 
benzene; tho nitrobromol olueno from which it is dorived must fehero- 
foro have the formula [Mo : Br : = 1 : 3 : 6 ]; (3) the authors 

heated this nitrobromotoluene with alcoholic ammonia, and converted 
it into a dinitrometatoluidine moiling at 193—194°. The laiter sub¬ 
stance was llion dissolved in a mixture of acetone and alcohol and 
treated with sulphuric acid and sodium nitrite; diuilrotolneno 
[Me : (N()i)a = 1:4: <>], melting at 71°, was thus obtained. This 
shows that the two NO a -gronps occupy respectively tho ortho- and 
paro-positions with regard to the methyl, and hence that the meta- 
bromodi nitrobenzene under consideration must have the formula 
[Mo : Hr : (NO,.)* =1:3:4: fi"|. The diniiroiolitidino mentioned 
above had boon previously prepared by Ilopp by acting on 7 -trinilro- 
toluouo with alcoholic ammonia, and by Kolb from dinitroerosol 
ether, llepp’s 7 -triniirotoluene must therefore ha\e tlio formula 
[Mo:(NO a )» = l:3:4:C|. 

iletalmmwtrudtrotohwne [Me : Br : (NO a )s = 1:3:2: i : CJ was 

f irepared by treating metabromodinitrotolueno with a mixture of 
mning nitric acid and sulphuric acid; the yield was about CO pm* 
cent, of the thooi*etical. Tt crystal lists from alcohol in small, while 
needles melting at 143°. Jt is insoluble in water or light petroleum, 
nearly insoluble in cold alcohol, sparingly soluble in carbon 
bisulphide, soluble in other, methyl alcohol, benzene, chloroform, 
glacial aeotic acid, and acetone. It is not acted on by aqueous soda, 
or by strong acids but the bromine is easily removed by tho action 
of alcoholic ammonia or auiHn*. When treated with alcoholic am¬ 
monia, it gives a trinitrotoluidino molting at 13<>‘\ idenlioal with (h it 
obtained from trinitromotaorescl other by Ndlting and Salia (Absfcr., 
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1885, 59), who assigned to it tlie formula [Me : NFT a : (NOa) 8 =s 
1 : 8 : 2 : 4 : 6]. Hence metabromotrinitrotoluene must Lave tlie 
formula given above. 

AniUJotrinitrotoluene [Me: NHPh : (ITOj)? as 1 : 3 : 2 : 4 : 6] was 
prepared by treating metabromotrinitrotoluene with aniline. It crys¬ 
tallises from a mixture of alcohol and benzene in well-developed, shin¬ 
ing, yellow plates melting at 151°. It is insoluble in water or light 
petroleum, sparingly soluble in ethyl or methyl alcohol, soluble in 
ether, chloroform, benzene, carbon bisulphide, glacial acetic acid, and 
acetone. It dissolves in aqueous soda, giving a red solution from 
which hydrochloric acid precipitates the original substance unaltered. 
It dissolves in strong sulphuric or strong nitric acid, but not in 
strong hydrochloric acid. G. F. B. 

Derivatives of Paranitrobenzyl Chloride. By A. Hafntur 
( Ber ., 23,387—345).—In agreement with Halkowski’s results (Abstr., 
1889, 1174), the author finds that paranitrobenzyl chloride may bo 
readily converted into paranitrobenzylamine, N O 0 H**CH./NH 2j by 
Gabriel’s method (Abstr., 1887, 1037). It forms a strongly basic 
oil which absorbs carbonic anhydride from the air, solidifying to 
white crystals. Its hydrochloride crystallises in colourless needles 
which are soluble in water, and commence to decompose at 220°, 
whilst the nitrate forms citron-yellow, flat needles which decompose 
at 200°. The platmochloride and pier ate have also been prepared. 

Paranitrobenzyl alcohol , N(VC 6 Hi'CH a *OH, is prepared by warm¬ 
ing a dilute solution of the h\ drochloride with sodium nitrite. It 
separates in slender, colourless needles which molt at 93°. This com¬ 
pound has been previously prepared by Beil stein and Kuhlberg 
(Annalen , 147, 343), and by Basler (Abstr., 1884, 310). 

Pamnitrobenzylacetamide , N0 2 *C b H 1 -CH 2 , ]S'HAc, is obtained by 
heating the hydrochloride with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate. 
It forms colourless needles, soluble in water, and molting at 133 J . 
Amsel and Hofmann (Abstr., 1886, 698) found the melting point to 
be 125°. 

The corresponding paranitrobrnzmjlbenzamide, NO/CfrlJrOHa'Nl IBz, 
formed by the action of benzoic chloride on pavauitrobenzylamixic 
hydrochloride, crystallises from alcohol in fascicular groups of noodles 
which melt at 155—156°. 

Paranitrobenzylcarbamide, NO/C fl Hi'0H 2 -NH*0O*]N‘H2.—In order to 
prepare this compound, paranitrobenzylamine hydrochloride is treated 
with freshly prepared silver cyanate at 100°, the mixture evaporated 
to dryness, and extracted with alcohol. It separates from the solu¬ 
tion in pale-yellow, lance-shaped needles melting at 196—-197°. J£ 
potassium cyanate be substituted for silver cyanate, no reaction 
takes place. 

_ By the action of carbon bisulphide on an ethereal solution of para- 
nitrobenzylamine, it is converted into the dith iomrbamate, 

N0 2 -0 6 H^CH si -NH-CSSH,NH @ -CHa-06H4-N'0,, 

a yellow, crystalline mass which darkens at 120°, melts at 193°, and 
is converted on boiling with excess of alcohol into hydrogen sulphide 
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a nd para din itrobenzy Itlviocarb amide, C S(NH-C7H b *N0 2 ) 2 . Tliis crystal¬ 
lises in brown, nodular groups of needles which melt with decomposi¬ 
tion at 202°, are sparingly soluble in alcohol, and somewhat more 
readily in acetic acid. Mercuric oxide converts it iuto the corre¬ 
sponding paradinitrobenxylcarbarn ule , which is also formed by mixing 
an ethereal solution of paranitrobenzylamine with a solution of carb¬ 
oxyl chloride in benzene. It crystallises from acetic acid in silvery 
needles which begin to decompose at 224°, and molt completely at 
284°. They dissolve in alcohol with difficultly, and are insoluble in 
other. 

Ethyl paranitrobenzyharbamatc , N'O^CiHf/NH'COOEt, is readily 
produced by mixing an ethereal solution of the amine with ethyl 
chlorocarbonato. It crystallises from ether in concentrically grouped 
needles melting at 11G—117°. 

When paranitrobcnzylplithalimide is reduced by tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it is converted iuto a base, OmHuNjO, which has the 

constitution C 8 1 I 4 <q 2 '> N, C 7 Ho-NH, or 0H i <^>C:5r-0 7 H ( ,-NH 4) 

and is therefore pa nwiidnheuzylphthali mid me. It forms colourless 
plates which have a motber-oi-poarl lustre, and melt at 187—188°. 
A white, crystalline hydrochloride was obtained which had tho com¬ 
position C w HnN 2 0,H01; but this compound could not bo prepared 
again, a salt being obtained containing a larger quantity of chlorine. 
The hydrobromide has the formula (CW luNiOFllir, is readily 
soluble in water, and melts with decomposition at 215°. The plat in o- 
chloride , picrate , and stamochloride have also been prepared aud 
analysed. 

A cetyl pa rami dolenzy Vph tluillmid in e, CaHoOtN^Hh-N’HAc, is ob¬ 
tained by boiling the base with acetic anhydride. It forms a brown, 
crystalline powder which is readily soluble iu acetic acid, less so in 
alcohol, and melts at 228—227°. 

Pa rah yd nurybansy Jph fh a 1 hi rid in e, ChHoO-N^HvOII, is prepared by 
the careful addition of dilute solution of sodium nitrjte to a solution 
of jmrmnidobenzylphthalimidino in hydrochloric acid, and gentle 
warming. H crystallises from water in long, red, sparingly soluble 
needles, melts at 187—198° (?), and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
acetic acid, and fixed alkalis, but insoluble iu ammonia. 

TJiiw <*onipnnml is split up by hydrochloric acid, with formation of 
a now base and resinous matter. Tho former appears to have the 
composition CJI 0 NO 4 , aud forms a plntinoehloride which crystallises 
well. H. 0 . 0 . 

Orthonitrobenzyl Sulphide. By Ft. Jahoda (Afonahh., 10, 
874—883).—Lehmann and Stickol have shown (Abstr., 1880, 793) 
that ortliobenzylonhnido is formed on reduction of orthomtrobenzylic 
chloride with tin and hydrochloric acid. The author has extended 
their investigation, using an aramoniacal alcoholic solution of the 
chloride, and hydrogen sulphide as a reducing agout, and has isolated 
the following products:—- 

Qrihomtrohemyl sulphide, S(OH^OoHi'NOa)2, is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves readily in hot alcohol, benzene, chloroform, and acetic 
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acid, and crystallises from these solvents in monoclinic, pale-yellow 
plates, a : b : c = 0 * 5 : 5(523 : 1 : 1 * 04866 ; it melts at 124°. On 
reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, the corresponding amido- 
henzyl sulphide is formed, which is readily soluble in alcohol anil 
ether, melts at 70°, and gives a hydrochloride very soluble in water 
and alcohol; this decomposes at 200 ° without previously melt¬ 
ing. Orthonitrobenzyl sulphide is slowly attacked when heated in a 
water-bath with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*3 ; but may be more readily 
oxidised by heating at 100° in sealed tubes with concentrated nitric 
acid, or by treating a solution in acetic acid with potassium per¬ 
manganate, the sulphoxide, SO(CH/C 6 H 4 'ISrO j2 )j, being fomiod. It is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, and on oxidation with a large 
excess of fuming nitric acid or with permanganate is converted into 
the snlphone, 80 2 (CH 3 -C 6 HV]Si Oi)* which crystallises in slender, 
white, silky needles melting at 200 °. 

Orthonitrobenzyl bisulphide, S 2 (CH 2 «C t Ht\N'0,) 2 , is roadily soluble 
in warm alcohol, from which it separates on cooling as a seemingly 
amorphous mass melting at 47°. It may be obtained in the crys¬ 
talline form by allowing the alcoholic solution to evaporate very 
slowly, is volatile in a current of steam, and has a very irritating 
odour. On reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, it gives a 
hydrosulphide which produces a red colour with ferric chloride. On 
treatment with mercuric chloride, the bisulphide forms a heavy white 
precipitate. G. T. M. 


Compounds of Volatile Patty Acids with Phenols. By 
M. v. Nencei (Mematsh., 10, 906—907; compare Perkin, Tram,., 
1889, 546—549).—The author directs attention to the fact that 
several compounds of volatile fatty acids with phenols have been 
previously described by him (Ab&tr., 1831, 591, 811; 1882, 1201); 
he now finds that propionic, butyric, and valeric acids, when boated 
with phenols and zinc chloride, form the corresponding hydroxy- 
ketones, which mostly crystallise well, are insoluble, or nearly insolu¬ 
ble in water, and dissolve readily in alcohol. 

Phenyl propionate is readily obtained by heating together propionic 
acid (1 part), phenol (1 part), and zinc chloride (2 parts), for from 
5 to 10 minutes. It dissolves in 30 parts of hot, aud 2,900 parts oT 
cold water; gives phenol and parahydroxybenzoic acid on fusion with 
potash, aud consequently has the propionyl-group in the para-posi¬ 
tion (compare Perkin, loc. cit). Phenyl propionate gives with 
bromine a crystalline dibromo-devivative, and with nitric acid a 
characteristic nitro-compound. G, 


Action of Chlorine on Phloroglucinol. By T. Zinckk and 
O. Kegel (Ber., 23, 230—248).—It has been shown in a previous 
paper (Abstr., 1889, 967) that the final product of tbo action of 
CC1 CO*Cof ° n ^^ oro ® uc ^ no ^ * s ^o^^hlorotriketohoxamothylenc, 
c?0*CCVCO ’ arL< ^ this is decomposed by water with formation 
of carbonic anhydride, tetrachloracetone, and diohloracotic acid. It 
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seemed probable that two intermediate products must be foimed, 
having the formulas CHUl/CO-CCh-OO-OCh-COOH and. 

CHCVCO-OC1/CO-CHC1,. 

No evidence of the formation of these compounds could be obtained, 
and the further investigation of the action of water has yielded only 
negative results. £f, however, the compound be treated simul¬ 
taneously with either chlorine or bromine and water, peisubstituiion- 
products of acetylacetone are obtained. The action of ammonia and 
methyl and ethyl alcohols on the compound has also been investigated. 

When liexachlorotriketohexamefch) lone is dissolved in acetic acid, 
treated with excess of bromine, and 50—GO times tho quant ity of ice- 
cold water gradually added, carbonic anhydride is immediately 
evolved, and a granular-crystalline mass of hr inch lor ml ih rmnace ty l - 
acetone , CBrOl/CO'OCl/CO'CBrCla, separates This crystallises from 
light petroleum in thick, colourless needles or in well-developed 
prisms wnicli melt at 57—58°; it boils under 25—20 mm. pressure at 
200—201°, and is soluble in most oi the ordinary solvents with the 
exception of water. This liquid has no action on the substance in 
tho cold, but, on warming, decomposes it into tetrachbrobrovi acetone, 
dicblorobromometliano, and carbonic anhydride. Tho first-named 
compound is a colourless, refractive oil which has a penetrating odour, 
boils at 112—11 t J (M0 mm.), and forms a solid hydrate with water. 
Ammonia converts hcxachlorodibromacot} laoctoue into ih'ehlorobrout- 
acetamide, CObBr*CO*NH 2 , which forms large, quadratic tables or 
thick needles melting at 189°. Aniline gives a mixture of com¬ 
pounds amongst which is dichloracetanilide; whilst with alkali, a 
mixture of the potassium salts of dichloracetic and dichlorobrom- 
acetic acids, together with diehlorobromomethane, appeal's to bo the 
chief product. 

Chlorine and water act on an acetic solution of hexacldorntriketo- 
hexamethylene in exactly the same manner as bromine and water, 
ottachlontoehjhmduue being formed. This crystallises from light 
petroleum in thick needles or prisms, melts at 42 — tM°, and boils at 
1(55—-108° (MU—M2 mm) It is decomposed by hot water into peuta- 
rhlornectone, and trichloracetic acid or its decomposition-products, 
whilst ammonia converts it into triehlovarctamidc > this ciystullisos 
from water in thick, colourless needle or tablets melting at IH', 
and is identical with tho compound prepared from tricjdoracotie 
acid. 

The action of tho halogen and water on hexachlorolriketohexa- 
methyleno may he readily explained if the formation of hypoolilorous 
acid is presupposed, in the manner shown by the following equa¬ 
tions :— 

L QO + oiOH = CCVCO-CCl/CO-CCVCOOH. 
ii. ccu-co-ccvco-ccvcoon + cion = 

OOVCO-CCl/CO-COla + Oir-CJOOH. 

When ammonia gas is passed into a solution of hoxachlorotrikoto- 
hexame thy lone in benzene, the reaction takes place very quietly. 
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dich Inrctcefamide being the sole product. This forms hard, prismatic 
crystals melting at 98—99°. 

The action of aniline is much more complicated: dichloracctanilide 
is the chief product, but monochloracetanilide, a bromacctanilide, 
aniline hydrobromide, and probably a brominatcd aniline, are also 
formed. 


Methyl alcohol acts on hexachlorotriketohexamethylene with 
formation of tetrachloracetone and methyl dickloromalonate. The 


CC1 *00*001 

reaction is represented by the equation » * * 2 -f 2MeOH = 

CO’UGl/CU 


CHCL’COCHCL 4- COOMe*CCl s *COOMe. The latter compound 
cannot be obtained pure by fractionation, and probably contains a 
small quantity of a compound analogous to that formed by ethyl 
alcohol, and described below. With ammonia, however, it yields 
diehloromalonamide, CC^CO-JSTHo^; this crystallises in rhombic 
tables, frequently aggregated to broad needles or plates, melts at 203°, 
and is identical with the compound prepared directly from malonic 
acid. 


Ethyl alcohol acts on hexachlorotriketohexamethylene in a different 
manner. A smaller quantity of tetrachloracetoue is formed, and 
another compound is obtained boiling at 133—134° under 19—20 mm. 
pressure, and at 239° with slight decomposition under the ordinary 
pressure. The constitution of this substance has not yet been proved, 
but it appeal's probable that it has the formula 


CHC1,*C(0H) (OEt)-CCl 2 *OOOEt. 


With caustic potash, it gives diehloracetic acid only, with ammonia 
dichloracetamide, and with aniline dichloracetanilide, which agrees 
with the above formula. H. G. 0. 


Behaviour of Aniline with Substituted Hydroxybenzoic 
Acids at a High Temperature. By R. Sr,mm (/k, 23, 
118—120).—Remarks on Limpricht’s paper (this voL, p. 158). Tko 
compounds obtained by Limpricht and described as new substances 
have been previously prepared. Limpricht’s phonyIhnidophenol, 
diacetylphenylimidophenol, aud diphenyliraidophenylonc aro the well* 
known compounds pkenylparamidophcnol, diaeoijlphfmylpantinido- 
phenol, *yid diphenylparaphenylouediamine respectively. The reac¬ 
tion studied by Limprickt probably takes places in two phases, both 
of which, when taken singly, are well-known reactions. 

F. S. K. 

Formation of Triphenodioxazine by the Oxidation of Orfch- 
amidophenol. By P. Seidel (JBer., 23, 182-189).—The garnot- 
red dye obtained by G. Fischer (Abstr., 1879, 924) by the oxidation 
of orthamidophenol hydrochloride m aqueous solution with potassium 
ferricyanide, is best prepared by passing a rapid current of air for 
many days through the hydrochloride dissolved in 30—10 times its 
weight of water, and heated in a reflux apparatus on a water-bath; a 
brownish-rod, granular precipitate is obtained at first, but thin 
becomes darker in colour aud less pure towards the end of the 
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reaction. The dye can only be purified by careful sublimation, and 
has the composition C 18 Hh)N 2 0,j, being regarded by the author as 

injphenodiosiasine , CcH^Q^ObH^Q^CeHi, a view which derives 

confirmation from the fact that it can be prepared synthetically by 
carefully heating a mixture of anhydrous symmetrical diamido- 
resorcinol sulphate (1 mol. prop.) with orthamidophenol (2 mol. 
prop.) to its fusing point. The dye is almost insoluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, acetone, carbon bisulphide, pyridine, benzene, Ac., but 
gives with all these solvents, except water, solutions which show a 
beautiful green fluorescence. From xylene (solubility 1 in 1000 at 
140°), nitrobenzene (solubility 1 in 100 at 200°), aniline, azobenzene, 
naphthalene, Ac., it crystallines in dark-red forms showing a bluish 
lustre. When rapidly heated, it can be fused; at 250° it begins to 
sublime, and at temperatures abovo 300° is converted into a beautiful, 
pure green vapour. The dye is not affected by prolonged boiling 
with concentrated aqneous or alcoholic alkalis, does not form an 
acetyl-derivative when heated with acetic anhydride, is not oxidised 
by chlorine or a hot solution of chromic acid m acetic acid, but yields 
orthamidophenol on roduclion with concentrated hydriodic acid at 
170°. When warmed witli eoneenti*ated sulphuric acid, it is converted 
into a sulphonic acid, which forms sparingly soluble, cantliavides- 
green potassium and sodium salts, whilst with concentrated nitric 
acid in acetic acid solution it yields a sparingly soluble nitre-deriva¬ 
tive crystallising in brown, brouzo-lustred crystals. The hydrochloride, 
C w H I0 N a O 2 . 2 HCl, crystallises in beautiful, dark cnntlmridcs-green 
needles, and decomposes on treatment with water. The lenco-btwe, 
CisHiaNaOa, is formed when the dye is heated at 120° with a solution 
of phenylhydrazine in xylene. It crystallises in colourless scales, is 
sparingly soluble in the ordinary solvents, and when heated either 
alone at 250—300°, or in solution in nitrobenzene, an dine, or 
pyridine, is reconverted into the red dye. Its diacetyl- derivative, 
OjhII loNjO^Aca, crystallises in colourless scales, melts at 2i)5°, decom¬ 
poses at higher temperatures with the production of the red dye, and 
is somewhat more soluble in nitrobenzene, aniline, pyridine, Ac., than 
the leuco-baso. W, I\ W. 

Formation of Alkyl-derivatives of Amides, fly J. Tmiu and 
C. Enoch (lU*r., 23, 103 108).— tiihwr bcnmmidr, 0 7 H(tNOAg, pre¬ 
pared by dissolving bcnminido (1 mol.) and silver nitrate (1 mol.) in 
warm water, and gradually adding the calculated quantity of soda, is 
a colourless, somi-crystallino powder, winch is decomposed by warm 
water. When treated with ethyl iodide in the cold, it yields 
benzimido ethyl ether, NHlOPlrOEl, identical with the compound 
obtained by Pinner (Abstr., 1883, J089) from bonzonitrilo and 
alcoholic hydrogen oliloride. When silver benzamide is covered with 
ether, and treated with hydrogen chloride or hydrogen sulphide, it is 
reconverted into benzamirlo. 

Anisamide melts at 101—102°, and not at 137—138°, as stated by 
Henry. The wiW-derivative has the composition 0sH 8 0 ? NAg. 

Anwmdo ethyl ether, OEt , 0(W'H) > Oaii* , OMo, prepared by treating 
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silver anisamide with, ethyl iodide at 40°, crystallises in long, colour¬ 
less needles, melts above 30°, and boils without decomposition under 
greatly reduced pressnre. It is soluble in alcohol and other, and is 
decomposed by boiling water. The hydrochloride, Ci»HuOjN,HCl, 
melts at 130° with decomposition, and is soluble in water and alcohol, 
but insoluble in ether. The oxalate, CioHnOiNjCJELOi, crystallises in 
colourless needles, melts at 136°, and is soluble in water and alcohol, 
but insoluble in ether. The platinochlnridp, (CioHnOiH^HaPtUh, 
crystallises in yellow needles, and is only sparingly soluble in hot 
alcohol, but soluble in, and partially decomposed by water. 

Anisamidine hydrochloride, N'H i *C(NH)*C 6 HrOMe,HCl, prepared by 
treating finely divided anisimido ethyl ether hydrochloride with 
alcoholic ammonia at 30°, separates from alcohol in colourless crystals, 
begins to decompose at about 220°, and is readily soluble in water 
and alcohol, but only sparingly in ether. The free base, O h HioOK 2 , is 
a crystalline, hygroscopic compound, very readily soluble in alcohol, 
but insoluble in ether; the aqueous solution has a strongly alkaline 
reaction. The •platinoihlndde. , (CaH 10 OlSr 3 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6} crystallises from 
hot water in yellow needles. F. S. K. 

Identity of Hoffmann's Dibenzyiphosphine with Tribenzyl- 
phosphine Oxide, &e. By E. A. Lei is and R. F. Biake (Pw\ 
Boy. Soc . Edin., 16,193—200).—During a previous investigation, Lotts 
found reason to believe that the A W. Hofmann’s dibenzyiphosphine 
(this Journal, 1872, 423) was, in reality, au oxide of tribenzyl- 
phosphine, P(C 7 H 7 ) 3 0. He now finds the melting point to ho 
215—215*3° (eorr.) when recrystallised from alcohol. To estimate the 
phosphorus, a new method has been devised, the usual processes not 
being trustworthy when applied to phosphines. A combustion is 
made with pure copper oxide, and afterwards the contents of the 
combustion-tube dissolved in nitric acid, and the phosphorus preci¬ 
pitated with ammonium motybdate; figures arc given which show 
the great differences m the percentages as obtained by various 
processes. 

The bromide, chloride, iodide, hv dr Iodide, hydrobromiile, plati no¬ 
chloride, nitro-compound, and a double salt with zinc iodide, have boon 
prepared both of Hofmann n’s compound and of frihcnzylphosphino 
oxide, and in all cases the results were identical. Dibenzylpliosphinie 
acid (m. p. 192°) was also produced by the action of fused potash on 
both compounds. It seemed probable that the production of the 
oxide in Hofmann’s sealed tube reaction was duo to the oxidation of 
tribenzy lphospbine; therefore, the authors sought for the tertiary 
product in the original product. After much trouble, they isolated a 
liquid which grew hot on exposure to the air with production both 
of tribenzy 1 phosphine oxide and of dibcnzylphosphmic acid, which 
was precipitated hy hydriodic acid, foiming solid compounds, and 
which m contact with sulphur gives rise to a crystalline compound, 
believed to be tribenzylphosphine sulphide; tlio liquid also nets 
energetically on crystallised benzyl iodide, forming totrabonzylphos- 
phonium iodide, and is probably a mixture of secondary and tertiary 
phosphines. From this liquid two solids have been obtained, the one 
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almost insoluble in ether, having the formula (CjH^PO^ or (C 7 H 7 ) 3 PS. 
The second compound was undoubtedly tribenzyl phosphine, and 
crystallises easily from alcohol, and unites with sulphur and oxygen 
at ilic ordinary temperature. 

The authors, therefore, consider that in Hofmann’s scaled tube 
reaction hydrogen phosphide aci^ on benzyl chloride as ammonia does 
on an alkyl iodide;—(1) C 7 H 7 C1 4* PH* = C^'PE^Hd; (2) 
2 O 7 H 7 CI + PH, = (C 7 n 7 ),PH,H01 + HOI; (3) 3 O 7 H 7 CI + PH, = 
(C 7 H 7 ) 3 PHC1 + 2HC1; (4) 4C 7 H 7 C1 + PH* = (C 7 H 7 ) 4 PC1 + 3HC1. 

It is probable that Hofmann’s “ dibenzyl phosphine ” is a prudnet 
of the reaction of potash on tetralxmzylphosphonium chloride or 
iodide, an action which Lillie has proved possible— 

(C 7 H 7 ) 4 PC1 + KHO = (C 7 H 7 ) 3 PO + KOI + C 7 H 8 . 

All the possible oxidised derivatives bavo been isolated from the 
products of Hofmann’s reaction, and they are: benzylphosphinous 
acid, benzylphospliinic acid, dibenzylphosphinic acid, and tribenzy 1- 
phosphine oxide. 

When bonzylphosphine acts on berzyl iodido at the ordinary 
temperature, the secondary, tertiary, and quaternary compounds are 
formed. K. W. 1>. 

Action of Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride on Paradihydroxy- 
paraquinones. By B*. Kkhrmann and W. TirhIiVH (J-pr. Cham. [2], 
41, 87—91).— Ghlorliydroxyamidohych'oxyquinone oxime , 

OH'CcHOlO (NOH) *NH*On, 

is formed when finely-powdered chlorodihydroxyquinono is left in 
contact with water and hydroxy la mine hydrochloride for seveiu.1 
days; the qninone particles change into nearly while, horn-shaped 
crystals, which decompose without melting, and are almost insoluble 
in the usual solvents, but soluble in alkalis. When reduced with 
stannous chloride and hydrochloi ic acid, it is converted into ohloro- 
diamidoresorcinol. Nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*30 converts it into cliloro- 
diaitrorosoreinol (in. p. LH1°). A. 0. B. 

Action of Ethylmalouic Chloride on Ethylbenzene in 
presence of Aluminium Chloride. By A. IKiiai, mid V. Auokk 
(Oompt. rend., 110, 194—197) —TI 10 action of ethylmalonic chloride 
(45 grims) on ethylbenzene (200 urams) in presence of aluminium 
chloride (100 grams) yields metadiothylbenzene, which on oxidation 
is converted into isophtlialio acid; sp. gr. at 0° = 0 8812, refractive 
index at 14° = 1*472. At tbo same time, a diketone, diethyl-benzoyl 
ethylmethauc, CHEl(CO-CbH 4 Kt) 3 is formed. J(t boils between 
27C> 0 and 275° in a vacuum, molts at 88—89°, and crystallises readily 
from alcohol in needles grouped in nodules. When treated with 
alkalis, it splits np^fo paraetliylbenzoic acid and etliylphenyl 
propyl ketone, Pr0O*U<>jr t Kt, which boils at 150° under a pressure of 
20 mm.; ep, gr. at 0° = 0*9800, refractive index at 14° « 1499. 

0. H. B. 
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Occurrence of Isocinnamic Acid in the Alkaloids of 
Cocaine. By C. Liebermann (Ber 23, 141—156).—The decom¬ 
position-products of the alkaloids ocean ing together with eoc&rno 
contain isocinnamic acid, which can be isolated in the following 
manner:—The crude product obtained by decomposing tho alkaloids 
(38 kilos.) with hydrochloric acid is filtered from tho solid acids, 
and the filtrate extracted with ether; oil evaporating the ether there 
remains a semi-solid mass (700—800 grams). This residue is filtered 
to separate the solid acids, which consist principally of cinnamic acid, 
together with small quantities of and £-truxillic acids and bonzoic 
acid, the oily filtrate is kept for some days at 0°, and again filtored 
from the crystals which are deposited. The filtrate (300—400 grams) 
is dissolved in cold sodium carbonate, the solution shaken with ether 
to remove ethereal salts which may be present, and the acids repreci¬ 
pitated. The acid mixture is then extracted with warm light 
petroleum, and the solution evaporated. The crude isocinnamic acid 
(about 120 grams), obtained in this way in a crystalline condition, is 
further purified and separated from cinnamic acid by repeatedly 
extracting it with small quantities of light petroleum, in which cin¬ 
namic acid is only very sparingly (0*095 in 100), isocinnamic acid, 
on the other hand, readily (17 in 100) soluble. It is then converted 
into the calcium salt, and the latter extracted with water, in which 
calcium cinnamate is only very sparingly (1 in 430), but calcium iso- 
cinnamate readily (1 in 8) soluble. These two processes are repeated 
many times until the calcium salt obtained is completely soluble in a 
small quantity of cold water. The salt is then decomposed with 
hydrochloric acid, and the acid, which is precipitated as an oil, 
extracted with ether, and recrystallised from light petroleum. 

Isucamamic acid , C 9 H b 0 2 , separates from cold light petroleum in 
transparent crystals melting at 45—47°; if the acid bo coarsely pow¬ 
dered and treated with a small quantity of cold light petroleum in 
such a way that the more compact crystals remain undissolved, tho 
latter melt at 57°, which is the true melting point of tho acid. It in 
very readily soluble in light petroleum, carbon bisulphide, alcohol, 
and all ordinary solvents, except water, who mis cinnamic acid and 
atropic acid are only sparingly soluble in light petroleum ami carbon 
bisulphide. Molecular weight determinations by Raoult’s method, in 
glacial acetic acid solution, gave results in accordance with tho 
molecular foimula, given above; on e\aporating tho acetic acid solu¬ 
tion on the water-bath, the isocinnamic acid was deposited unchanged. 
It is immediately oxidised by potassium permanganate in cold sodium 
carbonate solution, with formation of benzaldchyde, but it docs not 
reduce Fehling’s solution, and it is not changed by boiling alcoholic 
potash. Crystalline measurements showed that this acid is not 
identical either with cinnamic acid or with atropic acid. 

The calcium salt, (CgHvCb^Ca H- 3H 2 0, separates from cold water 
in crystals which effloresce on exposure to tho air; the salt then 
contains 3 mols. H 2 0, which are expelled at 125°. The barium salt 
is not quite so readily soluble in water as the calcium salt. Tho nicer 
salt, CqH-jOsAg, is colourless, and undergoes no change on exposure 
to light. In aqueous solutions of the ammonium salt, cobalt, man- 
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ganose, and zinc acetate prodncc no precipitation, but copper acetate 
gives a green, and mercuric nitrate a colourless precipitate. The 
methyl salt is a colourless liquid. 

Tsocinnamic acid begins to boil at 265°, but the boiling point 
gradually risos to 300°. The distillate consists principally of cin¬ 
namic acid (90 per cent.), but on prolonged boiling cinnamene is also 
produced. Isocinnamic acid is almost quantitatively converted into 
cinnamic acid when it is boiled for about a minute under the ordinary 
pressure. 

Hydrocinnamic acid (m. p. 48°) is obtained when isocinnamic acid 
is dissolved in soda, and the solution treated in the cold with 3 per 
sodium amalgam; the yield is almost quantitative. When isocmnaniic 
acid is treated with bvoniino in cold carbon bisulphide solution, it is 
converted into phonyl-«/3-bromopvopionic acid (m. p. 19t>°); the yield 
is on the average 45—50 per cent, of the acid employed. Methyl 
isocinnamato, under the same conditions, is converted into methyl 
pheuyl-ajtf-bromopropionate (in. p. 117°). Isocinnamic acid is not 
changed when treated with iodine in cold carbon bisulphide solution, 
but on wanning it is converted into cinnamic acid. 

Isocinnamic acid dissolves almost completely in hydrobromio acid, 
and in about 24 hours it is conipletely converted into pheiiyl-/*-bromo- 

a ’onic acid (m. p. 137°); it is completely converted into phenyl- 
oropropionio acid (in. p. 120°) wliou it is dissolved in a saturated 
solution of hydrogon chloride in glacial acetic acid and the sol ution kept 
for three to four days, whereas cinnamic acid under the same condi¬ 
tions is only very partially converted into the same additive com¬ 
pound. 

Isocinnamic acid and cinnamic acid both require the same quantity 
(4 rnols.) of potassium permanganate for complete oxidation to 
benzoic acid. 


Isocinnamic acid 000111*8 in stoiax; from about 2 kilos, of crude 
cinnamic acid from this source, tbo author isolated about 2 grains of 
pure isociuuamie acid by the method described abou*. 

The relationship existing between cinnamic acid and isocinnamio 
acid can be explained by accepting WiHlieenlls , hypothesis; in aecord- 

PlrOfl 

anco with this view, the acids would have the constitution rl 41 ._ 

UOOIIhJuI 

Ph-OU . , 

h-8-oooh i>CR i )octivol y- 


The behaviour of isocinnamic acid is in complete accordance with 
the view that it is a labile form of ciimamic acid. Jb\ S. K. 


Benaallevulinie Acid and its Dibromide. By JE. Erlenmgybr, 
Jttn. (iter., 23, 74—7(5),—This acid is boat prepared as follows:— 
11*G grams of Ievulinic acid is dissolved in 200 grams of water, a 
solution of 8 grams of sodium hydroxide in ICO grams of water added, 
and the whole mixed with 10*2 grams of bouzaldehyde and 100 grams 
of alcohol. The mixture is heated on the water-bath for about 
20 minutes, then cooled, and the calculated quantity of hydrochloric 
acid added. The yield is about 50 per cent, of the theoretical. The 
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acid crystallises in quadratic scales or needles. Benzallevuliiric acid 
dibromide, Ci 2 Hi20 3 Br 2 , is readily formed when an acetic acid solution of 
bromine is added to an acetic acid solution of the acid. It crystallises 
in white prisms, which turn brown at about 150°, melts with decom¬ 
position at 158°, and dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with 
a yellow coloration which changes to bluish-green on warming. 

L. T. T. 

Coumarone in Coal Tar. By Gr. Kramer and A. Spilker 
(J?er., 23, 78—83).—The authors have isolated considerable quanti¬ 
ties of coumarone from coal tar. The fraction boiling between 168 
and 175° was purified with caustic alkalis and by acids, and then 
treated gradually with bromine, care being taken not to let the 
temperature rise above 0°. Coumarone dibromide , C 8 H c Br.>0, is thus 
formed, and at 5° to 10“ crystallises out in largo, prismatic crystals 
melting at 88—89°. A kilo, of the tar fraction yields about 80 grams 
of coumarone dibromide. It is easily soluble in chloroform. When 
heated with alcoholic potash, bromoconmarone , C 8 H 6 BrO, is formed. 
This crystallises in prisms, melts at 39°, boils at 219—220°, and is 
olatile in steam. It is insoluble in water and dilute alkalis, soluble 
in organic solvents. When treated in alcoholic solution with sodium 
amalgam, coumarone, C 8 H s O, is gradually formed. This boils at 
758 mm. pressure at 170—171° (uncorr.), and has a sp. gr. of 1*089 
at 150°. It is resinified by concentrated sulphuric acid. The vapour- 
density determination by V. Meyer’s method gave 118’4 (theory 118°). 
The above properties differ slightly from some of those given by 
Pittig, who probably only had very small quantities of tho sub¬ 
stance. 

Coumarone dichloride , C 8 H 6 CbO, was obtained by passing chlorine 
into a solution of coumarone in dry ether. It is a yellowish oil, 
boils at 245—248° with slight decomposition, and is volatile in steam, 
but even then slight separation of hydrogen chloride occurs. When 
treared with alcoholic potash, it yields chforocoumaronc, 0«H»010, 
which crystallises in glistening prisms, melts at 74—75°, boils at 
215—217°, and is volatile in steam. 

No iodo-derivatives could be obtained, and coumarone was found to 
be very stable, distilling almost unchanged even when dropped on to 
iused potash, and being only very slightly decomposed when its 
vapour is passed through a red-hot tube. Oxidising agents cause 
complete decomposition. Strong mineral acids convert it into para- 
coumarone , a resinous substance easily soluble in oilier, benzene, and 
chloroform, sparingly in alcohol, its solutions forming good varnishes 
owing to its stability towards acids and alkalis. A second solid and 
insoluble polymeride seems to be formed at the same time, and both 
seem to yield sulphonic acids when heated with strong sulphuric 
acid. L. T. T. 

Action of Benzamidine on Ethyl Acetylmalonate. By A. 
Pinner (Ber ., 23, 1(51—166).— Beniamidine bmsamdylaoe/ylmalonatc , 
NH:CPh'NH'CO'OHAc*COOH,NH 8 *OPh:NH, separates in colourless 
crystals, when a mixture of beuzamidine hydrochloride (2 mols.), a 
concentrated solution of potassium carbonate (1 mol), and ©fcliyl 
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acetylmalonate (1 mol.) is kept for some time at the ordinary tempe¬ 
rature (compare this vol., p. 69). The crystals are washed with 
water, alcohol, and other consecutively, and then repeatedly recrys- 
tallised from acetone in order to remove the etli\l plicnv Imeiliyl- 
hydroxypyrimidinecarboxylato which is also produced in the reaction. 
The pure product, when dried in the air, melts at 71°, and contiins 
1 mol. H a O, which it loses over sulphuric acid. When heated 
gradually to 200°, it is converted into diphenylliydroxykyanidine with 
evolution of ammonia, carbonic anhydiidc, and acetone. 

N^CPli 

Diphenylhydroxyhjanidine , OH*C^^.Qp^^>N, crystallises from 

alcohol or pyridine in colourless needles, melts at 289°, and is very 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and insoluble in water. It dissolves 
moderately easily in dilute soda, but is roprocipitated on the addition 
of concentrated soda or acids; it is also soluble in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, but is roprecipitated on adding water. 

F. S. K. 

Action of Ethyl Sodiomalonate on Tribromotrinitrobenzene. 
By 0. L. Jackson and G. D. Moore ( Amer . Chew. /., 12, 7—21).— 
Tribromotrinitrobenzene was prepared by treating 20 grams of tri- 
bromodinitrobenzene with .500 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*52 and 
200 c.c. of fuming sulphuric acid ; a much better yield (40 per cent.) 
was obtained in this way than with the proportions recommended in 
an earlier paper. This tribromotrinitrobenzene was dissolved in 
benzene and treated with a slight excels of ethyl sodiomalonate; the 
liquid became dark-red in colour. It was allowed to remain for tw o or 
three days, and then treated with water and acidified with dilute 
sulphuric acid; this decomposed the red salt and liberated ethyl 
bromotrinitrophcnylmalonate, which was extracted from the solution 
by means of ether and recrystallibod from hot alcohol. The yield 
varied from 50 to (50 per cent. 

%}tfiyl broniotrinitrophanylmalonate , 

C G nBr(NO,),-CU(COOhlt)a j> 3 : 2 : 4 : 6 si J 

crystallises in slender, white needles arranged in radiating groups, 
and molts at 101—10.5°, becoming rod and giving off gas at 160°. It 
is but slightly soluble in water, light (wtroloum, and othor, and in 
cold ethyl or methyl alcohol, but dissolves freely in those last two 
substances when hot, as also in benzene, carbon bisulphide, glacial 
acetic acid, chloroform, and acetone. It dissolves in potash, soda, or 
ammonia, giving red solutions, and the solution in ammonia toms red¬ 
dish procipitatcs with tlio salts of many metals. Theeodmwi-derivative, 
Co HBr(NO s VCNa(COO E t») a , was prepared, and also a copper-don vative, 
which was found to explode when heated. All the salts seem to decom¬ 
pose rather easily. The ethereal salt itself, when boiled with dilute 
sulphuric acid, loses 2 mols. of carbonic anhydride, and forms abrorao- 
trinitrotoluene shown by Bentley and Warren (this vol. p. 484) to have 
the formula [Me : Br : (NO 2 )* ==51:3:2:4:6]. This, as well as 
its formation from symmetrical tribromotrinitrobenzene, shows that 
ethyl bromotrinitrophenylmalonate has the formula assigned to it 

VOL. lyiii. 2 l 
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above. The action of nitric acid on it gives rise to at least two 
different substances, but these have not yet been fnlly investigated. 

It is shown that the action of ethyl sodiomalonate on iribromotri- 
nitrobenzene is represented by the following equations, all the 
bromine being eliminated as sodium bromide, and ethyl aectyleno- 
tetraearboxylate being formed:— 

C 6 Br 3 (M) 2 ) 3 + 3CH2^a(COOEt)2, 

= C<}Br 2 (!N"Oi) 3 'OH(OOOEt) 3 + NaBr + 2CH]5ra(COOEt) 2 
= C 6 Br 2 (]SrO,)3-C3Nra(COOEt) 2 + CH 2 (COOEt) 2 + 

CHNa(OOOEt) a + NaBr 

= 0 fi HBr(N0 2 ) a -0Na(C00Et) 2 + CHBrfOOOEt) 3 + 

CHNa(COOEt) 2 + ISTaBr 

= OeHBr(]SrO 2 )s*0NaCCOOEt) 2 -f aH 2 (000Et) 4 + 2NaBr. 

Ethyl trinitreyph enylenedimalonate, C h H(N0 2 ) } [CH(COOEt) 3 ] 2 , is 
formed by the further action of ethyl sodiomalonate on ethyl bromo- 
trinitrophenylmalonate. It crystallises in long prisms melting at 
123°, and resembling etbyl bromotrinitromalonate in solubility. It 
dissolves slightly in potash and soda, readily in ammonia, is 
not acted on by sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, hut with nitric acid 
behaves in a similar manner to the bromotrinitrophenylmalonate. 

C. F. B. 

Metaxylylmalonic Acid. By O. Poppe 23, 108—113).— 
Ethyl metu.A'ylyhriulonate, CfcHtMe-CHo-OH (C00Et) 3 , is obtained, 
together with. ethyl metadixylylmalonate, when metaxvlyl bromide is 
treated with ethyl sodiomalonate; it is a thick, colourless oil boiling 
at 320° (250 °; 150 mm.). The corresponding methyl salt, 

OsHiMe-CH^ OH(GO 0Me) 2 , 

is a colourless liquid boiling at about 300°. 

MetavyUjlmalonio acid , CuH 12 0 4 , separates from a mixture of 
benzene and light petroleum in rhombic crystals, melts at 133° with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride, and is soluble in benzene, ether, and 
chloroform, but only sparingly in water and light petroleum. Tim 
pohtssiutn salt crystallises in slender needles, and is very hygroscopic. 
The diver salt and tho lead salt are colourless, the copper salt is 
green. 

Ethyl metaxylylmalonamate , OeH 4 Me-CH 2 *CH(CONHj)*OOOEt, pre¬ 
pared by heating ethyl metaxylylmalonate with alcoholic ammonia 
at 150°, crystallises from alcohol or benzene in microscopic needles, 
and melts at 184—186°; when treated with water, it is converted into 
the ethyl ammonium salt, G 13 Hi 9 0 4 ir, which crystallises from alcohol 
in needles and melts at 7J°. 

Ethyl metaxylyhnalonmefhylamate , 

C6H4Me-GH 2 *0H(0O-l!THMe)-C00Et, 

prepared by heating ethyl metaxylylmalonate with a 33 per conf. 
solution of methylamine at 150°, crystallises from alcohol in micro¬ 
scopic needles, and melfs at 118—120°. 
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Mefawjhjlnialonanilid CJItMc , CH 2 , CH(CO*N HPh) 2 , crystallises 
from benzene or alcohol in needles melting at 188°. 

Metcwylyl acetic acid , C 6 H. 1 Me*CH 2 , OHo , COOH J is formed when 
nletaxyly 1 malouic acid is heated at 138°; it could not bo obtained in 
a crystalline condition. The silver salt has the composition 
Ci«H„() Ag. 

Ethyl luefaxylylchlorainctJ ovate, C G H 4 Me*CH 2 -CC](COOEt)>, prepared 
by treating ethyl sodiocliloromalonate with xylyl bromide, or by 
treating ethyl xyljlmalonate with chlorine at about 200°, is a colour¬ 
less liquid boiling at 200° (150 mm.). 

Metaosylyltartronic acid , C 6 H 1 Me*OH 2 , C(OH) (COOH) 2 , is formed 
'when the preceding compound is boiled with alcoholic potash *, the 
acid cannot be isolated, as it immediately decomposes with evolution 
of carbonic anhydride. The calcium salt has the composition 
OuHioOsOa. 

Metaxylylglyeollic acid, C(,HiMo‘OH 8 ’CH(OH)*COOH 9 is a syrup; 
the calcium salt has the composition (CioHuO^Ca. JR 1 . S. K. 

Experiments to Determine the Constitution of Tautomeric 
Compounds. By H. Goldschmidt and A. Meissler 23, 

253—280).—The methods hitherto employed for determining the 
constitution of tautomeric compounds do not, as is well known, give 
trustworthy results, because the reagents employed in forming the 
alkyl, acetyl, or metallic derivative may themselves bring about intra¬ 
molecular change. The phenomena of intramolecular change can be 
explained in most, if not in all cases, by assuming that in the 
reactions of tautomeric compounds which take place under the 
influence of electrolytes, the intramolecular change is brought about 
by the free ions. If, then, the constitution of a tautomeric compound 
is to be ascertained experimentally, solutions of electrolytes must be 
excluded. 

Startingfrom this point of view, the authors have studied the ad ion 
o£ phenylcarbimido on a number of tautomeric compounds; in their 
opinion, the presence or absence of hydroxyl-groups is shown by the 
formation or non-formation of a oarbanilido-derivativc. 

Ethyl suceinylsuccinate and ethyl quinoncdihydrodiearboxylaie do 
not roact with phonylearbituido under the most varied conditions, 
a fact winch seems to show that both compounds are dikoto- and not 
hydroxy-derivatives. 

Ethyl dicarbauilidodichlorohydroquintmedicarbo^ijlafe, 

Ce0] s> (O*0O-NHPh) a (OOOEt) 8 , 

is formed in small quantity when ethyl diehlorohydroquinonodi- 
earboxylate (l mol.) is heated for several hours with phonylcarbimide 
(2 mols.) and a little benzene at 150°. In absence of benzene the 
reaction takes place at 100°, but in presence of a largo quantity of 
benzene no reaction takes place oven at 200°, as tlie carbanilido- 
eompound is decomposed by benzene at this temperature. It is a 
colourless, crystalline powder, melts at IPS 0 , and is decomposed by 
soda, yielding aniline and the hydrate of dichlorohydroquinonedi- 
carboxylio acid. The formation of this carbanilido-derivaiivo shows 

2 l 2 
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that ethyl dichlorohydroquinonedicarboxylate is not a qninone, !>uf a 
hydroxy-derivative of benzene; its formation in benzene solution 
proves that Hantzsch and Herrmann’s assumption (compare. I in ., 
20, 2801), that the green solutions contain a tautomeric quiuono- 
derivative, is not correct. 

Ethyl dicarbaniUdodibromohydroquinonedicarboxylate , 
C 6 Br 2 (0-C0*NHPh) 3 (C00Bt) 2 , 

is formed in small quantities when ethyl dibroraohydroquinonedi- 
carboxylate is heated at 140° with phenylcarbimide and a lit Ho 
benzene or light petroleum; it is a colourless, crystalline componnd 
melting at about 200°. The conditions of foimation are the same as 
in the case of the corresponding chloro-compound, as this carbanilido- 
derivative is also decomposed by benzene at 200°. 

Phenylcarbimide has no action on ethyl dihvdroxyquinonedicarb- 
oxylate (Hantzsch and Lowy, Ab&tr., 1886, 354) or on dihydroxy- 
quinone. 

Ethyl tetracarbanilidotetrahydroxytereplithalate , 
C(0-CO-NHPli) 4 (COOEt) a , 

is obtained when ethyl tetrahydroxyterephthalate is heated at 170° 
with phenylcarbimide and a little chloroform. It is an orange, 
crystalline powder, melts at 258—260°, and is insoluble in most 
ordinary solvents; it is decomposed by boiling soda. Attempts to 
prepare a dicarbanilido-derivative were unsuccessful. This behaviour 
shows that ethyl tetrahydroxyterephthalate contains four hydroxy- 
groups, all of which react with the same readiness. 

Tricarbanilidophloroghicirwl, C 6 H d (0*CO\NHPli)*, is obtained when 
phloroglucinol is heated at 200° with phenylcarbimido and a lit tic 
benzene. It separates from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum 
as a yellowish powder, and melts at 123°. 

Ethyl tricarbanilidophloroglucino liricarboxylata , 

0(0'C0*NHPh)i(000Et),, 

obtained from ethyl phloroglncinoltricarboxylate in like manner, 
separates from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum ah a 
yellowish powder, begins to decompose at 155° and molts at 11)5°; i< 
is decomposed by boiling soda, yielding phloroglucinol, aniline, ami 
carbonic anhydride. 

When ethyl mercaptan is heated with 1 * phenylcarbimide at 100°, 
ethyl phenylthiocarbamate, NHPlrCO-SEt, is formed, a fact which 
shows that the h> drosulphnryl-group behaves like the hydroxyl-group 
with phenylcarbimide. 

Diphenylcarbamide and plienylthiocarbimide are formed ■when 
thiocarbanilide is heated at 180° for several hours with phcnylcuib- 
lmide and a little benzene. Thiocarbanilide and paratolylcarhimido, 
under the same conditions, yield paratolylphcnylcarhamide and 
phenylthiocarbimide. These experiments show that thiocarbanilide 
does not combine with phenylcarbimide, from which fact it may bo 
assumed that thiocarbanilide has the constitution CH(NllPh)#. 

When 4K/-lutidone is heated with phenylcarbimide and a Hit Ip 
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benzene at 150°, carbonic anhydride is evolved, and plienylamido- 
lutidine, identical with the compound obtained by Conrad and 
Epstein (Abstr., 1887, 501) from 7 -clilorolundine and aniline, is 
formed. 

a-Quin oly Id iphenyl carbamide, is formed in small quan¬ 

tities with evolution of carbonic anhydride, when carbostyril is 
heated at 220° with phenylcarbiruide and a little benzene. It crystal¬ 
lises from benzene m small, colourless noodles, and melts at 150°. It 
is decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric acid at 200 ° yielding 
carbonic anhydride, aniline, and phenylquinolineamine, identical with 
the compound obtained by Eriedlander and Weinberg (Abstr., 1885, 
980) from a-chloroquinolino and aniline. These experiments seem to 
show that lutidone and carbostyril are analogously constituted. 

V. S. K. 

Sulphoneyanamides. By P. Hkbrnstriit (J. pr. Chem. [2], 41, 
97—120).— Sodium bcHsenrinlphoneyanamide, OoH/SO/E'lfavGN, is 
made by acting on benzenesulphonic chloride with sodium cyan- 
amide; the latter is suspended in acetone (7 —8 parts), and the chlo¬ 
ride added by degrees, the reaction being completed on the water-bath, 
and the new substance afterwards precipitated by ether; the yield 
was 54 grams, theoretically 61 grams. It forms small, white needles 
(with 1 mol. H/Dj which decompose at 140°, and are soluble in 
alcohol and water, but not in benzono. It is also obtained by the 
action of cyanamide on benzenesulphonic chloride in aqueous soda 
solution, but not by the action of cyanamide and sodium, ethoxide on 
benzenesulphonic chloride. The silver compound, the barium com¬ 
pound (with 1 mol. H 2 0), and the lead compound (with 2 mols. II 2 0) 
are dosciibed. Jlenzene*n\pkonc,ymamide, S0 2 P1i*NH*CN, obtained by 
the action of hydrochloric acid on the silver compound, crystallises in 
needles (with 1 mol. Il/)) which melt with decomposition at 158°, 
are sparingly soluble in cold water, chloroform, and benzene, insoluble 
in other, and soluble in alcohol and acetone; the aqueous solution is 
strongly acid. 

Sadium-*~napliihaUwu'nIph(Mey<tmmidt', Oi 0 l£ 7 A *SOyNNa*CN, is pre¬ 
pared by suspending sodium cyanamide (8 grams) in ether (200 c.c.), 
adding ae-naphthalonesiilphonie chloride (14 grams), and heating on 
the wator-balli for 21 < hours, when the new substance remains as a 
white powder. It crystallises in lustrous, anhydrous leaflets, sparingly 
soluble in hot alcohol, easily soluble in acetone, and insoluble in ether. 
The hiker, had, and barium compounds have been obtained. *-Naph1hu- 
levesulplwncyanamitle, obtained by decomposing the silver compound 
with hydrochloric acid, or the sodium compound with sulphuric acid, 
ciystallisos in white needles (with 1 mol. H/ 3 ), decomposes at 115°, 
and is sparingly soluble in water to an acid solution, more freely 
soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in other. 

Sodium p-wphthaknmdphoncyanninide is similarly obtained; it 
crystallises in brilliant leaflets (with 2 mols. H a O) of tho same solu¬ 
bility as the ^-compound. The silver compound, barimu compound 
(with 2 mols. H a O), and lead compound are described. ft-Naphtha- 
Uwemlphmcyanamide crystallises (with I mol. 11 * 0 ) in needle* 
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which decompose at 120 °, and are soluble in hot alcohol, but insoluble 
in ether. 

Sodium efhylmlphoacyctn amide, S0 2 Et*NNa*CET, is prepared by 
adding sodium cyanamide (1 mol.) to a solution of sodium hydroxide 
(1 mol.), and mixing it with ethylsulphonie chloride (1 mol.); the 
•wateT is evaporated, the residue dissolved in alcohol and precipitated 
by ether. It crystallises in long, silky needles (with 1 mol. IljO) 
which melt at 88 °, and are soluble in water, and alcohol sparingly in 
acetone and glacial acetic acid, but insoluble in ether. The silver , 
lead , and laiium compounds are described. JS/hjhulphoncy an amide 
forms anhydrous crystals which melt at 134°, and are freely soluble 
in hot alcohol, but only sparingly in cold water, and insoluble m 
ether. 

When benzene- and a-naphthalonesulphoncyanamides are heated to 
115° and 95° respectively, they decompose, forming benzcncsulphon- 
amide and <*-naphthalenesulphonamide respectively, which sublime, 
and cyanuric acid, which is left in the residue oJ* still undoeomposod 
cyanamide. A. G. B. 

Nitrotolnidmesulpliomc Acids, By R Nrsizia and B. Pollini 
(H er., 23, 138—140) —NitrotoluidinesuIphonic acid 

[im 3 : N0 3 : S0 3 H s Me = 1 : 2 : 4 : 0 ] 
can be prepared by nitrating acetyltoluidinesulphonic acid 
[NHAc : Me : SO„H = 1:2:4] 

in sulphurie acid solution as previously described (compare Nieizki 
and Benekiser, Abstr., 1885, 535). It can also be obtained by dis¬ 
solving orthaeetotoluidide in fuming sulphuric acid, diluting with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, and then nitrating the product, ft is best 
purified in both cases by converting it fiist into the barium salt, and 
then into the potassium salt. It crystallises in light-yellow needles. 
The puttibsiuni salt crystallises in orange needles, and is readily soluble 
m water, but only moderately easily in potash; when heated with 
dilute (1 : 1 ) sulphuric acid at 170—180° tor alxmt three hours, ami 
the product treated with ammouii, nitrotoluidino[Nllj: N0 3 : Mo = 
1 : 2 : 8 ] is obtained. The acid yields a sparingly soluble, very explo¬ 
sive diazo-conipound, which can bo combined with phenols to ioriu 
azo-dyes. 

1)iumidoit duenesnlphonic acid , SO J H*CJT J Me(NH,i) i , prepared by 
reducing the uitramido-acid with stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
acid, crystallises from water in colourloss needles, and combines 
readily with orthodiketones, yielding aziuo-derivatives. Tho nsiw 
obtained with croconic acid forms a potassium salt which crystal¬ 
lises in almost black needles, and has the composition 

O s HA<|>O.H s Mo-SO s K + HA 

Nitrotoluidinesulplionic acid [NH a : NCh : Mo : SOjH = 1: 2 : 4 : (>| 
can be obtained from paratoluidinesulphonic acid [Nil*: Me; MOjIl s= 
1:4: 6 ], as described above j when paraioliudiuosulphonic acid 
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[NH 3 : SO a H : Me = 1:3:4] is treated in like manner, it yields a 
niirotoluidinesulphonic acid [NH 3 : NCb : SOjH : Me = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4]. 
Both compounds can be decomposed into Hitrotoluidiue 

(TO : N0 3 : Me = 1 : 2 : 4], 

and on reduction they both yield diamido-compouuds analogous to 
that described above. F. 8. K. 


Normal Propylbenzenesulphonic Acids. By A. Claus and 0. 
Wislzel ( J ‘ pr. Chew. [2J, 41, 152—158).—a- and 8-Propyl benzene- 
sulphonic acids are propylbenzenoorthosnlphonic and purasul phonic 
acids respectively; the authors doubt it Pateruo and Rpica (Abstr , 
1877, 707) really obtained the latter, as the salts described by these 
chemists have properties differing from those now obtained. When 
the product of the reaction (he. cit .) is gradually diluted with water, the 
first crystallisation consists chiefly of the ortho-acid. To completely 
separate the two acids, they are converted into the nickel salts ; that 
of the ortho-acid crystallises from its hot aqueous solution, whilst that 
of the para-acid does not. 

Fmpijtamorthosit 1plumic acid [Pr : SOJI = 2:3] crystallises 
in needles or small prisms (with 1 mol. H*0), very soluble in water 
and alcohol, insoluble in other solvents. The nirtcel salt and the 
cMoride were obtained. The amide, OoH 4 PrS0 2 NH 2 , formed from 
the chloride by the action of ammonia, crystallises from water in 
colourless needles, and from other solvents in pearly leaflets; both 
forms melt at 104*5—105° (uncorr.). When {nominated, the acid 
yields orfhobromoprojoylbetizene, a yellow oil which boils at 222° 
(uncorr.), and yields ortliobromobenzoie acid when oxidised. The 
bromopropylbenzenosnlphonic acids aro being investigated. 

FropyIbetiz^rparasidplionh acid [Pr : SO 3 H = 1:4] crystallises 
in needles which are more solublo than the ortho-acid; its salts aro 
also more soluble than those of t.ho ortho-acid, but do not crystallise 
so well. The amide crystallises in pearly, flattened needles or leaflets 
melting at 109—110° and soluble in most solvents. By bruminating 
the acid, pamhnmopropylbenzom is obtained as an oil boiling at 220° 
(uncow.), ami solidifying in the cold; it is converted into parabrotno- 
bonzoio acid by oxidation. A. U. 13. 


Paratolylphenylketoxime. By K. Auwgks (/ter., 23, 309-403). 
—Pamtolylphenylketoxime was first prepared by Beckmann and 
WogorhofT in the usual manner (Abstr,, 1880, 10(57). In view of the 
fact that, according to llaulzsoh and Werner’s hypothesis (this vol., 
p. 348), two steroomotric isomerides of this compound, having the 

, o,H4;-o 0 h 6 o 7 h 7 -<>c 6 i£* . 

formul© n 0H and n. , should exist, the author has 


HON 


endeavoured to obtain a second oxime by methods similar to those 
successfully employed in thu case of bonzil (Abstr., 1888, 549, 597). 
In all cases, however, the result hns been negative, the raw product 
obtained in each cast* being identical. This invariably contained an 
impurity, which could bo removed by repeated mystallisation from 
alcohol, benzene, or light petroleum, tlio melting point being 
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finally found to be 153—154° instead of 140°, as given by Beckmann 
and Wegerhoff. That this impurity does not represent tlie second 
oxime is shown by the fact that acetic anhydride converts the 
crude product into the acefy/Z-derivative of pa ratolyl phony lkei oxime, 
C7H 7 *C 6 H5-0!N'0 Ac, which is obtained quite pure by one rocry&tal- 
lisation from alcohol. It forms large lustrous prisms melting at 
123—124°. It cannot be assumed that an intramolecular change of 
the second oxime by means of acetic anhydride takes place, as even 
the unstable benzil-7-dioxime undergoes no such change with this 
reagent. The impurity is probably due to the unstable nature of 
the oxime, which decomposes, as already mentioned by Beckmann 
and Wegerhoff, even on remaining exposed to the air. 

An attempt to bring about an intramolecular change in the oxime 
by treating it with alcohol at a high temperature likewise gave nega¬ 
tive results. JEL G. 0. 

Formation of Dibenzyl-derivatives. By 0. Poppej (Ber., 23, 
113—118).— Etkyl cyanodiphenylsu^cinate, 

COOBt*GHPh-CPh(C]sr)-COOEt, 

is formed, together with ethyl diphenylsuccinate, when ethyl phenyl- 
chloracetate or ethyl phenylbromacetate is digested with an alcoholic 
solution of potassium cyanide (2 mols.), until the odour of hydrogen 
cyanide is no longer perceptible. (Compare Branch imont, this 
Journal, 1873, 390.) The solution is then extracted with other, and 
the product repeatedly recrystallised; the yield is 4 per cent, of the 
ethyl salt employed. It separates from alcohol in prisms, melts at 
105°, and is readily soluble in bot alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, 
and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly in cold alcohol, and in¬ 
soluble in water. When treated with sodium in alcoholic solution, it 
is converted into ethyl diphenylsuccinate. The corresponding methyl 
salt, OuHifOJST, obtained in like manner from methyl phenylchlor- 
aectate, crystallises from alcohol in colourless places, and melts at 
101°. The amyl salt, CsjHjiChN’, is an oil. 

The compound COOEt*OHPh*CPh(CONir a )*COOKt, is obtained 
when ethyl cyanodiphenylsuccinate is heated for a short time at 
50—60° with concentrated sulphuric acid. Tt crystallises from a 
mixture of benzene and light petroleum in needles and midis at 157°. 
The free and, CpHuOjN 1 , prepared by heating the ethyl salt at 100 r 
with hydrochloric acid, crystallises from benzene and alcohol, melts 
at 190°, and is insoluble in water. When boiled with alcoholic potash, 
it is converted into diphenylsuccinic acid. B. 8, K. 

The Euxanthone Group. By 0. Grabbe (Avmalen, 254, 265 — 
303; compare Abstr, 1887, 272; 1889, 886).—In this paper the 
author gives a more complete acconnt of his investigations on 
euxanthone and its derivatives. 

Piuri (purree) or Indian-yellow is obtained in Bengal from the urine 
of cows which are fed exclusively on the leaves of the mango troo and 
water; the urine is heated, the precipitated dye separated and dried. 
The fact, observed by Ko&tanecki (Abstr., 1887,272), that euxanthone 
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is converted into euxanthic acid in the nnimal organism, shows that 
mango-leaves contain some substance nearly related to euxanthone. 

The author’s analyses of very pure samples of piuri gave the fol¬ 
lowing results in percentages:—Euxanthic acid, 51; silica and 
alumina, T5; magnesium, 4 a; calcium, 3’4; water and volatile sub¬ 
stances, 39. His ana lyses differ from those of Stenhonso and Erdmann 
in showing the presence of considerable quantities of calcium. The 
poorer qualities contain a considerable quantity of euxanthone, partly 
in the free, partly in the combined state. The euxanthic acid and 
the euxanthone in piuri can be estimated and isolated as follows :— 
The dye is triturated with dilute hydrochloric acid until the whole 
has assumed the bright yellow colour of the free acid; it is then 
washed well with cold water to remove inorganic compounds, and the 
euxanthic acid extracted with a solution of ammonium carbonate; 
the residual euxanthone is dissolved in soda, re precipitated with an 
acid, and dried at 100°. 

Euxanthic acid melts at about 15fi—158°, but immediately after¬ 
wards begins to decompose, so that the melting point is difficult to 
observe. It forms two series of salts, of the composition O w H, 7 OnM' 
and O w H lfc O„M'* respectively. The magnesium salt, when dried in 
tho air, has the composition OioH lfl O,iMg + 5H a O. 

Accepting Schmiedeborg and Meyer’s view of tho constitution of 
glycuronic acid, the constitution of euxanthic acid may be expressed 
by the formula 

OH-C 8 Ha<QQ>C«H/0-CH(OH)-[CH(OH)] 1 -COOH. 

In accordance with this view, the decomposition of euxanthic acid 
iuto glycuronic acid and euxanthone may ho represented by the equa¬ 
tion C w H 18 0,i 88 CuIIgO* 4* GUi^O*. 

In this decomposition the atomic complex [CH(OH)] 2 would be 
converted into the aldehyde-group, with elimination of 1 mol. H 2 0, 
a view which would account for the fact that the decomposition of 
euxanthic acid takes plaeo without the addition of tho elements of 
water. The constitutional formula given above would also explain 
why euxanthic acid docs not reduce folding’s solution, whilst tho liber¬ 
ated glyeuronie acid does so. Glycuronic acid combines readily with 
phony I hydrazine; euxanthic acid, on the other h md, is not acted on 
even when heated with phcnylhydrazine in alcoholic solution for two 
hours at 100°. 

The hydroxyxanihono (m. p. 140°) prepared by Michael (Abstr., 
1884, 310), by heating salicylic acid anti resorcinol with zinc chloride, 

lias tho constitution OJIi < ( ( J~>C a lI J -OH [0:011 = 2:6], this same 

compound can he prepared by heating salicylic acid and j3-ivsorcylic 
acid with acetic anhydride. It is not acted on by I13 clroxylaniine, or by 
phenyl hydrazine, and when heated with zinc-dust it gives diphenylene- 
uiothaue oxide (m. p. 100*5°). When fdsed with soda at 250—270° 
it is converted into trihydroxybenzophonono (m. p, 133°). This 
snbstanoo combinos with phonylhydamine, yielding a crystalline 
hydruzom, OH-0 9 ir 4 *0(N»m > b)*U 6 ll J (UH) a . 
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Eidmann’s statement that euxanthone is converted into trinifcro- 
rosorcinol (styphnic acid) by nitric acid is confirmed by tho author's 
experiments; considerable quantities of oxalic acid are also foixnod in 
the reaction. When euxanthone is fused with soda or potash, it yields 
qumol, as previously observed by Baeyer, but resorcinol is also pro¬ 
duced, and seemingly in about an equal quantity. 

Enxiinthono can bo prepared by boiling a mixture of y3-rcsorcylie 
acid (5 grains), hydroquinonecarboxylic acid (0 grains), and a eerie 
anhydride (12 grams) for four hours in a small retort. Tho whole is 
then distilled, the neck of the retort being placed almost vertically, 
whereon, towards the end of the operation, most of the euxanthone 
sublimes. The acetic acid which passes over towards the end of tho 
distillation is saturated with soda, and the solution treated with car¬ 
bonic acid to precipitate the euxanthone; the sublimed ouxanthono 
is dissolved in warm soda, and the filtered solution precipitated with 
carbonic anhydride; the yield of the pure product is 1 gram. 
Euxanthone prepared in this way melts at 240° (con*.), and. is identical 
with the natural product (compare Abstr., 1889, 88G). When it is 
warmed with water and sodium amalgam, the solution gradually 
becomes lighter in colour, and on adding an acid, a substance is preci¬ 
pitated which quickly turns violet on exposure to the air, and dissolves 
in concentrated sulphuric acid with an intense red coloration; this 
reaction is characteristic of the naturally occurring euxanthone. Tho 
diacefi/7-derivafive melts at 185°. 

/3-Isoeuxanthone, prepared from dinitroxanthone (m. p. 200°) gives 
a d iacety l - derivative which crystallises from alcohol in colourless 
needles melting at 175°. 3:6 Isoeuxanthone (m. p. 245—21*6°) pre¬ 
pared by Bistrzycki and Kostanecki, gives a diarety {-derivative, 
C\ b H(,02(bAc)o, which melts at 124—130°. When isoouxanthouo is 
heated with potash and a little water, it is converted into an euxnu- 
thonic acid, which melts at about 200°, being reconverted into iso- 
euxanthoue. Jj\ S. K. 

ac.-Tetrahydro-£-napMhol and Secondary Closed Chain Al¬ 
cohols. By E. Bambkrgbii and W. Ijodtbk (/ier., 23, 197 213).— 
ac.-Tvimhydro-fi-napitthol, O w Hu'OH,is prepared by gradually adding 
20 grams of sodium shavings in quantities of 4—5 grains to u boiling 
solntion of 10 grams of /tawphtiiol in 200 grams of amyl alcohol, 
and heating until the whole is dissolved. The hot solution is poured 
into water and the alcoholic layer separated, washed several times 
with aqueous soda to remove as much ar.-tetx-ahydro-ySf-napldliol and 
unattached ^-naphthol as possible, then with water, and finally with 
dilute hydrochloric aeid, and distilled under the ordinary atmosphm’o 
pressure until the temperature rises to 150—100°; tho (listillation at 
higher temperatures being conducted in a vacuum. Tho fraction 
boiling at 100—205° under a pressure of 40 mm. is a viscid, orange- 
yellow oil, and contains the whole of the “ alicyclic" derivative 
together with noteworthy quantities of ar.-tetrahydro-y3-naphthol and 
0-nnphthol. The £-naphthol and the greater portion of the u aro- 
matic” derivative can be removed by mixing ilio fraction with 
15 per cent, aqueous soda and steam-distillmg until tho distillate 
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dissolves completely in aqueous sodn. The oily ac.-tetrahydro-/3- 
naphthol is extiactccl Jrom the distillato hy ether, and freed from the 
last traces of the “aromatic * derivative by treatment with a solution 
of diazotised sulphanilic acid in aqueous sodium c irbonafce; this con¬ 
verts the latter derivative into an azo-dye insoluble in ether, but is 
without action on the former. The yield amounts to about CO per cent, 
by weight of the /J-naphthol employed. ac.-Tetrahydro-£-naplitholisa 
colourless, transparent, extremely viscid, non-fluoresccnt oil with an 
odour i*csembling that of sage, it boils without decomposition at 204° 
under a piessnto of 716 mm., and at 176*5—178° under a pressure of 
5:> mm. It is very slightly soluble in water, readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, carbon bisulphide, and ehlorolorm, and in¬ 
soluble in alkalis. Ife does not react A\ith diazo-compounds, and like 
ae.-tetrahjdro-/J-naphthylaniine (Ahstr., 1888, 712), yields hydrocin- 
namorihocarboxylic acid on oxidation. On treating its ethereal solu¬ 
tion with sodium, hydrogen is evolved and the compound is converted 
into the sodium-derivative, beluuing therefore like an alcohol under 
similar conditions. When warmed with solid potassium hydroxide, 
it readily yields dihydronnphthalenr with the elimination of water. 

Sodium aCt-Mrahydi'o-P-naphJhyl carbonate, Cio1IuO"GO*ONa, is 
formed by passing carbonic anhydride through a well-cooled ethereal 
solution of the sodium-derivative of the hydronaplithol. It is a 
white, gelatinous, very unstable compound, undergoing decomposition 
on exposure to moist air. Acids decompose it at once with the evolu¬ 
tion of carbonic anhydride and separation of the hydronaplithol. 

ac.-Tetiatlnjdro-fi-'naphthyl aceiate , CHyCO*OC 10 Hn, is obtained by 
beating the hydrOuaphthoi cither with 3-~4 times the quantity of acetic 
acid for some hours at 140 —150°, or, better, with acetic anhydride, to 
which some fused sodinm acetate has been added. It is a pale-}ellow, 
extremely viscid oil with a fruity odour, and boils at 169° under a 
pressure of Jit mm. When distilled under atmospheric pressure, it 
boils at 2(>8—280°, with partial decomposition into acetic acid and 
dihydronaphtluilene. 

ar.~Tthalujthn-li-naphfhyl bnisoaic, OOPlrOOjgiru, prepared by 
heating tho hydronaplithol with bon/oie acid at 170° for 48 hours, 
crystallises from alcohol in weil-lonned, lustrous tablets, melts at 
02- 0*5°, boils at 254--25f>° under a pressure of 40imn,, but decom¬ 
poses pari ially into dih}dronftphthaleno and benzoic acid when distilled 
under atmospheric pressure; it is readily soluble in benzene, chloro¬ 
form and warm alcohol, sparingly soluble in hoi light petroleum. 

ac.-Tdrahtjdro-fi-na ph thyl chloride, (hoIln01 , is obtained by warm¬ 
ing the hydronaplithol with about 10 times its weight of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. It was not, howe\or, tound possible to purify the 
product by distillation, since it decomposes on heating into dihydro¬ 
naphthalene and hydrogen chloride. When ac.-tetrail} di o-£-naphthol 
is treated at tho ordinary temperature with colourless, fuming 
hydriodic acid (sp. gr. = 1*9), an oil is obtained which seems to bo 
tho corresponding iodide, but like the chloride it decomposes on dis¬ 
tillation with tho elimination of hydrogen iodide. 

ac^Tetrahydro-jB^aphthyl pfawylearba'mate, STHPlrCO-OOioHn, 
formed by treating tho hydronaplithol with phenyl cyanate at the 
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ordinary temperature, crystallises in tufts of silky needles, molts at 
985°, and is readily soluble in etlier, benzene, chloroform, and boil¬ 
ing light petroleum. 

Sodium ac.-tetrahjdro-p-napJiLhyfoanlhatei CioHnO*CS‘SNa, is 
readily prepared by treating the ethereal solution of the sodium de¬ 
rivative of the hydron iphthol with carbon hisulphido, and forms an 
ochre-yellow mass which dissolves readily in water anil closely re¬ 
sembles sodium ethylxautbate iu propeities From the aqueous 
solution, copper sulphate precipitates the brownish-black cupric salt, 
and this, like cnpric ethylxanthate, slowly undergoes change into the 
ochre-yellow cuprous salt, CioHuO-CS’HCu, which crystallises from 
carbon bisulphide in bright-yellow crusts. 

ae.-Tetrahydro-^-naphthol, like bomeol and menthol, gives the re¬ 
action, therefore, of a hue secondary alcohol, and a comparison of the 
properties of the three compounds makes it evident that hydroxyl- 
radicles can assume alcoholic functions not only in open but also, under 
certain conditions, in closed chain compounds. Like ac.-tetrahydro- 
/J-naphthol, bomeol and menthol (compare Arth, Abstr., 3886, 892) 
form chlorides which readily decompose into hydrogen chloride and 
eampbene and menthene respectively, both readily eliminate water 
with the formation of cam phene and menthene respectively, both 
yield xanbhie acids resembling ethylxauthic acid in properties (com¬ 
pare Bamberger and Lodter, this vol., p. 516), and menthol benzoate 
decomposes partially into menthene and benzoic acid on distillation. 
It is noted that the oxidation-products of these three compounds— 
hydrocinnamorthocarh<jvylic acid, camphoric acid, and oxymcnthylic 
acid respectively—contain the same number of carbon-atoms as the 
substances from which they are derived, thus differing from those of 
open chain secondary alcohols; such a difference, however, is only to 
be expected in the case of closed chain secondary alcohols. It is 
especially noteworthy that the products of partial oxidation in both 
closed and open chain secondary alcohols are ketones: bomeol and 
menthol are known to give camphor and mentbono on oxidation, and 
the authors have obtained evidence which points to the formation of 
an unstable ketone when ac.-tetrahydro-^-naphthol is oxidised by 
means of potassium dicliromate and sulphuric acid, since, iu addition 
to phthalic acid and hydrocinnamorthocarboxylic acid, a neutral oil 
is formed in small quantity which is readily volatile with sloam and 
yields a well crystallised, nitrogenous compound ou treatment with 
plienylhydrazine. W. P . W. 

ar.-Tetrahydro-*-naphthol. By E. Bamberorr and F. Boiuvr 
(Ber , 23,215—218).— ar.-Tetrahyd rcbx-naphthoifiiuEiu'OI] ^ is obtained 
as the sole product when *-naphthol iu amyl alcohol solution is reduced 
with sodium, and is isolated by pouring the amyl alcohol solution into 
water, separating the alcoholic layer which contains tho greater 
part of the product in the form of sodium salt, distilling off the 
alcohol, dissolving the yellowish-brown residue in water, acidifying, 
and extracting with ether; the ether is then amoved by distillation 
and the resulting tetrahydro-*-naphthoi purified by distillation under 
the ordinary pressure. It orj stallubo& in silvery white tablos re- 
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icmbling naphthalene in appeal anco, melts at 68*5—60°, boils at 
264*5—265*5° under a pressure of 705 mm. and is therefore identical 
with the product obtained from ar.-tefrahyifro-a-naphthylamine by 
the diazo-reaction (compare Bamberger and Althausse, Albstr., 1888, 
060). Adipic acid could not be obtained by oxidising the compound; 
cautious oxidation witb potassium permanganate resulted only in 
the formation of oxalic and plithalic acids. On ethylation, it yields 
ur-tetrahifdro-ci-ethoxynaplUIial&tie, CioHnOEt, a viscid, heavy oil 
which distils at 259° under a pressure of 705 mm. and has a pleasant 
odour. 

PhemjIazo-arAetralujdro-K-naphfhol, N 2 PlrCioH 10 *OH, prepared by 
the action of diazobenzene chloride on ar.-terahydro-a-naphthol 
in alkalino solution, crystallises from alcohol in beautiful, cantba- 
rides-green tablets showing a metallic lustre, and is insoluble in 
water, sparingly soluble in benzene, soluble in acetic acid, and readily 
soluble in chloroform. 

Sulphophenylaso-ar.-tetruhydro-x-waphtliol, SOJT-CbH^No'CioHjo'OH, 
forms scarlet-red flocks. The sodium salt ciy&tallises in or.mge-red 
scales showing a bronze lustre. W. P. W. 

Derivatives of Nitro-^-naphthaqninone. By R. Zakrtlino 
( Ber ., 23, 175—180).— NitronaphihapJmiazine, CbHv^OioHs'NO.j, is 
produced by treating nitro-/3-naphthaqninone (1 mol. prop.) dissolved 
in acetic acid with a solution of orthopbenylenodiamine hydrochloride 
(1 mol, prop.) and sodium acetate (2 mol. prop.) in dilute acetic 
Jtcid. It crystallises from a mixtare of phonol and acetic acid in well- 
lormed, greenish-yellow prisms, melts at 221—222°, and is sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, benzene, ether, and acetic acid, insoluble in light 
petroleum. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a 
carmine-red colour, and is precipitated unchanged from the solution 
on addition of water. Amidonaphthaphenaziue, C fl H 4 lN>0nJr 8 *KK>, is 
formed when the nitro-dorivative is reduced by heating with alco¬ 
holic ammonium sulphide For 2 hours at 100°, and crystallises 
from auilino in small, dark brownish-red crystals which yield a 
eheiTy-ml powder. It sublimes in woolly, carmine-red flocks con¬ 
sisting of microscopic hair-like needles, molts at 191°, and is spar¬ 
ingly soluble in alcohol and ether, moio soluble in benzene, and 
readily soluble in boiling aniline and phonol; the solutions, unlike 
those of tlio majority of eurhodines, are destitute of fluorescence. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it with a brown colour, and 
the solution becomes yellow on dilution with waier. The hydro¬ 
chloride is sparingly soluble in boiling water, and, like all the salts 
of tlio base, is yellow in colour. 

Niiro-fi-naphihaqwnof, NO/Ci 0 n fl (OH) 2 , is best prepared from 
the qniuone by reduction with stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
acid (Groves, Trans., 1884, 299), tho yield amounting to 95 per cent, 
of that theoretically possible. Tt can also bo obtained by dissolving 
powdered ti itro-/f-naphthaquinono in a saturated aqueous solution of 
sulphurous anhydride, and concentrating the solution on a water- 
bath to the crystallising point; the yisld by this method, however, 
amounts only to about 60 per cent, of the theoretical, owing to the 
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carbonisation which occurs in concentrated solutions by the action of 
the sulphuric acid formed in the reduction. In view of tho fact that 
nitro-/*-uaphthaquinol is almost insoluble in water, and that other 
extracts nothing from the orange-red sulphurous acid solution, the 
author suggests that the qninol may combine either with sulphurous 
or sulphuric acid, forming a soluble compound which decomposes 
into its constituents when its solutions arc conoeniiated. Nitro- 
/?-naphthaquinol is also obtained on treating the quinone with 
phenylhydrazine, and in this reaction benzene, azobenzone, aniline, 
and nitrogen constitute the decomposition-products ot the hydrazine. 
It sublimes in beautiful, long, red needles resembling sublimed 
alizarin in appearance, melts at 159*5°, is slightly volatile with steam, 
has an odour recalling tlint of juglone, and dissolves sparingly in 
boiling water. It is insoluble in cold concentrated sulphmuc acid, 
but dissolves in aqueous alkalis forming deep-green solutions which, 
when shaken with air, become brighter in colour and cannot after¬ 
wards be precipitated by the addition of acids. Carbonic anhydride 
is eliminated when nitro-^-naphthaquinol is boiled in aqueous solu¬ 
tion with barium or an alkaline carbonate. The quinol has feeble 
tinctorial powers, and with iron mordants gives yellowish-brown, 
with chromium mordants pale indigo-blue, and with aluminium 
mordants red colours which are not fast to soap. 

Nitro-P-naphthaquinone reacts with bydroxylamine in the cold 
forming a pale-yellow, hygroscopic additive-compound, 

NO 2 -C 10 H o O^H 3 -OH, 

which melts at 140—141° with decomposition, and decomposes into 
nitro-jS-naphthaquinol with tbe evolution of nitrogen when boiled 
with acetic acid, phenol, alcohol, or water. W. P. W. 

Di-j3-naphthylketone Oxide. By A. Claus and W. Ruppel (X 
pr. Chrm. [2], 41,48 —54).— Di-fl-naphthyIketone CO;(C 10 H c )/.O, 

is obtained when ethylidene di-/3-naphthyl oxide (Abstr., 1887, 271) 
is dissolved in boiling glacial acetic acid (10 grams in 150 grams), 
and a glacial acetic solution of chromic acid (15 grams in 100 grams) 
added thereto; after 10 minutes’ heating, tho mixture is cooled, when 
the oxide crystallises, it forms light-grey, silvery leaflets which 
melt at 149° (uncorr.), and sublime at a higher temperature in 
slender, colourless needles which soon become yellowish-grey; it 
dissolves in the usual solvents except water. It is not changed by 
concentrated hydrochloric acid or by alcoholic potash, and fornix no 
compound with phenyl hydrazine. 

Dinitrodi-fi-mphihijlhetoue oxide, obtained by nitinting tho above, is 
precipitated on adding water to its solution in strong acid as an 
amorphous powder which aggregates at 208°, and is insoluble in all 
solvents except nitrobenzene, from which it is precipitated by alcohol 
in leaflets melting at 275° (uncorr.). By reduction, it yields crystals 
of an amido-compound (?) melting at 182°. 

Barium di-p-naphthylketoueoxidedisuljphomte was obtained by sul- 
phonating tbe oxide, &c. 

BibroTwdi-p-napIdhylJietone oxide crystallises in beautiful, lustrous 
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noodles which melt at 181° (uncorr.), and are bol able in other, acetone, 
and glacial acetic acid. 

Methylene-di-fi-naphthyl ovule, CUo^CmH^/.O, is tho product of the 
reduction of the ketone oxide; it crystallises in small, lustrous, 
yellowish noodles molting at 105° (uncorr.), and soluble in tho usual 
solvents. When tho reducing agent is concentiuti d by cli iodic acid 
and the temperature 180°, a dinaphthiflmethane is oblained : this forms 
glittering leaflets which melt at 137° (uncorr.), and are soluble in 
hot alcohol and other; it is not identical with Richter’s cbnaplithj 1- 
methauo (Abstr, 1881, 281). A. G. B. 

Decomposition of ac.-l: 4'-Tetrahydronaphthylenedi amine 
into its Optically Active Components. By E. Buibergiui (Her., 
23, 291—29*2).—The Ijb vo-rotatory modification of ac -1 : 4'-tctra- 
hydrouaphthyienediamino is obtained by concentrating an aqueous 
solution of the hydrogen tartrate of the optically inactive base to a 
thick syrup, and adding a minute fiagment of eorrino dextrotartrate. 
Slender needles of the salt of the loe vo-rotatory modification at once 
begin to crystallise out. The hydrochloride crystallises in trans¬ 
parent, compact, lustrous prisms, and in aqueous solution has a 
specific rotatory power of [_<*]d = — 7° 29' 50". 

The hydrogen salt of the dextro-rotatory modification forms lustrous 
needles which crystallise with extreme slowness from the syrupy 
mother liquor. The hydrochloride in aqueous solution hab a specific 
rotatory power of [*]d == + 8 ° 8' 49". W. P. W. 

Homologues of Anthracene and Anthraquinone. By K. 
Kubh (/. pr. Ohetn. [2], 41, 1—32 aud 121—151),—This paper con¬ 
sists chiefly of descriptions of the preparation of the methylanthra- 
cenes and motliylanbhraquinones, together with their di car boxy lie 
acids, given in greater detail than heretofore (compare Abstr., 1885, 
263 ; 1886, 461, 557; 1887, 841, 940). 

/9-Meiiiyhmthracene melts at 199—200° and ^-metliylanthraquiuone 
(Abstr., 1886, 557, 1029) at 176—177°. # 

Tho ammonium, caloinm, lead, and silver salfs, and the anhydride 
both of 2 : 3-ant Imiquinonedicarboxyl ic acid and of 2 : 3-an<hrneono- 
dicarbox) lie acid arc desetibed; the salts arc all anhydrous, amor¬ 
phous precipitates. * 

When 1 : 3-dimothyInuthrnoono is treated with bromine in carbon 
bisulphide, a crystalline dibrotno- 1: $-dim ethyl anthracene is produced; 
it molts at 175°—180° with decomposition, 

“ Metadimethjlanthracylene” is the name given by tho author to 

the hydrocarbon ^ [03T 2 : Me = 1:3], ob¬ 

tained by reducing 1 : 3-dimolliylanthraqumone with zinc-dust and 
ammonia (Abstr., 1887, 841). When treated with bromine, it yields 
a crystalline dibromo-denmtfhe, CioHioBr^, melting at 175°, soluble in 
acetono and in carbon bisulphide, aud converted by nitric acid into 
1:3-anthraquinonodicurboxylic acul, and by alcoholic potash into 
1 : §-dimethylanthmnal ; the latter crystallises in slender, colourless 
needles which molt at 155°. 
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The ammonium, potassium, sodium, calcium, barium, lead, copper, 
and silver salts, and the chloride of 1 : 3-anthraqniiion(MlicarboxyIit‘ 
acid are described ; as are also the ammonium, tapper, and silver salts, 
and the chloride of 1 : 3-anthracencdicarboxylie acid. 

1 : 4-Diraeth.ylantbraquinone has been prepared by Gvesly (Absir., 
1886, 1029) ; it melts at 118—119°. When reduced by zinc-dust and 
ammonia, it yields a hydrocarbon, Ci fa Hn (compare above), which 
crystallises in leaflets melting at 63°, and gives a picrate which melts 
at 129°. 

1 : 4*-Anthraquinonedicarboxylic acid, obtained by oxidising 1 : 2-di- 
methylanthraqninone with nitric acid, forms crystals which are still 
solid at 800°, and are insoluble in water, but sol able in alcohol; its 
alkali salts, and its calrium, lead, and silver salts are described. 
1 : 4i-AHthracenedicarboxi/lic acid, obtained by reducing the preceding 
compound, separates from alcohol on dilution as a light-brown, crys¬ 
talline powder melting at about 320°; its alkali salts and its calcium, 
lead, and silver salts are described. 

1:2: 4-Trimethylanthracene (Gresly, Abstr., 1886, 1029), when 
added to a solution of picric acid in benzene, forms a picrate which 
crystallises in brownish-red needles melting at 145°, and immediately 
decomposed by alcohol. 

Gresly’s method for obtaining 1:2: 4-trimethylanthraqninone 
(loc. cit .) is best carried out as follows :—Pseudocuraoylorthobenzoic 
acid (10 grams) is shaken with strong sulphuric acid (100 c.c.) and 
slowly heated to 115°, at which temperature it is kept for one hour; 
it is then cooled to 70—80° and phosphoric anhydride (10 grams) 
added, the temperature being asrain raised to 115—120° and kept 
there for two hours, after which the mixture is allowed to cool and 
poured into much water. The precipitated quinono is washed with 
cold water, hot aqueous soda solution, and hot water, dissolved in 
xylene, and precipitated by absolute alcohol. Tims obtained, it forms 
long, yellow needles which melt at 162—163° and sublime. 

“ Trimethylanthracylene,” Ci 7 H Ui = C 6 H^CJL<V 2 ? is ob- 

UbHMo* ' 

tamed when 1:2: 4-trimethylanthraquinone is reduced with zinc- 
dust and ammonia; it crystallises in colourless leaflets which molt at 
64°. Its picrate forms dark-red needles melting at 131°, When 
brominated, it yields*a dibromo-drrivafioe, CnHiJir* which crystal¬ 
lises in yellow, transparent prisms melting at 105° with decomposi¬ 
tion, and sparingly soluble in alcohol. 

Anthraqniuone-1 : 2 ; ^-tricarboxylic acid, prepared by oxidising 
1 - 2 : 4-trimethylanthraqninono with dilute nitric acid according to 
the method already given, crystallises in yellowish-white nodules not 
melting or decomposing at 320°, and soluble in alcohol, but noarly 
insoluble in water. The ammonium salt was not obtained pnre, but 
the monosodium salt (with 2 mols. H„0), the disodium salt (with 3 
mols. H s O), the normal sodium salt, and the normal calcium, copper, 
lend, and silver salts are described; the ethyl salt forms small, lustrous, 
yellow leaflets melting at 325°. 

Anthracene-1 : 2 : 4i-fricarhoxylic acid is made by reducing tbe pre¬ 
ceding acid with zinc-dust and ammonia; it is a deep yellow procipi- 
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fate, insoluble in water, but soluble in light petroleum, benzene, and 
alcohol; at 2f>0° it yields a red sublimate, apparently an anhydride. 
The alkali salts and the silver salt have been obtained. 

There are two nitroA.: 2 : 4 -trimethylantlvraquinones, designated by 
the author as T and II. 

1 is obtained when 1:2: 4-tnmethylanthraquinone (5 grams) is 
dissolved in strong sulphuric acid (100 grams) at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, and powdered potassium nitrate (2*2 grams) gradually 
added; the mixture is allowed to remain for some hours and then 
poured into much water. The nitro-derivative is thus separated as a 
red powder, freely soluble in boiling benzene and xylene, which 
deposit it as an impure, crystalline mass melting with decomposition 
at 105—200°. The corresponding tricarboxylic acid forms small 
crystals which melt with decomposition at 308—310°, and are soluble 
in most solvents except water; its three sodium salts , and its neutral 
calcium , strontium , barium , nickel , cobalt , lead, copper , and silver salts 
were obtained. The corresponding amido-tricarboocylic acid crystal¬ 
lises in small, dark-red leaflets melting at 210°, and soluble in hot 
wafer and in alcohol. 

II is formed when 1:2: 4-trimethylanthraquinone (5 grams) is 
dissolved in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*52 (100 c.c.), cooled by ice, and, 
after six honrs, poured into mnch water; it is a pale-red powder, 
soluble in glacial acetic acid, benzene, and xylene; it cannot be 
purified, and decomposes at 180°. The corresponding tricarboxylic 
acid forms a dubiously crystalline, red-yellow powder, soluble in 
alcohol and benzene, and molting with decomposition between 360 c 
and 370°; its three sodium salts, its calcium , barium, strontium, nickel , 
lead, and siher salts were obtained; the copper salt forms red needles 
dissolving in ammonia with a red colour, whereas the copper salt of 
the I-tricarboxylic acid forms green needles soluble in ammonia 
with an emerald-green colour. The corresponding ami do-tricarboxylic 
acid crystallises in deop-red leaflets melting at 255°, soluble in wafer 
and alcohol. The corresponding amido-qninone forms a red precipitate, 
which is obtained as a crystalline nuts a by decomposing its saturated 
alcoholic solution with water; it molts at 154—155°, and sublimes in 
sloudcr, lustrous, dark-red needles. 

DinitroA : 2 : 4 Arimcthylann^aquwone is tlio ultimate product of 
the action of nitric acid (sp, gr. L , 5*t) on the abfcro quinonos; it is a 
dark-yellow powder, soluble in boiling glacial acetic acid, benzene, 
and xyleno, and melting with decomposition between 240 and 2G0°. 
The corresponding tricarboxylic acid and its silver salt were obtained. 

2 : V : 4'- Trim ethylan thro quin on e, obtained by oxidising 2:1': 4'- 
tTimethylanthracono (Abstr., 1887, 941) with chromic acid in glacial 
acetic solution, crystallises in yellow needles which melt at 184° and 
sublime; it dissolves sparingly in alcohol. When it is oxidised with 
chromic acid, a mixture of di- and tricarboxylic acids is producod; 
the silver dicarboxylate was obtained. 

8:1': W-Trimethylanth raenne, obtained by the condensation of 
dimetaxylyl ketone (Cosack, Dis$. t Freiburg i. J?., 1880; compare 
Abstr., 1887, 941), molts at 222°, and is sparingly soluble in alcohol 
and light petroleum, but more frooly in other solvents. Whon 

VOL. lviii. 2 m 
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brominated in carbon bisulphide solution, it yields rf-dibromoS : l 1 : 3 ; - 
trimethylan thracene, CeHaMe^CiBivCfcHaMe, winch crystallises in 
leaflets melting at 142°. 

3:1': 3' -Trimethylanthraquinone crystallises in yellow needles 
melting at 190°, subliming and soluble in glacial acetic acid, and 
sparingly m alcohol; the corresponding fricarboayjlic arid crystallises 
in yellow leaflets nearly insoluble in water and melting above 800°; 
its ammonium and barium salts aro described. 

Bhenylbenzoylorthobenzoic acid , OOOH’OflH^OO’CftHtPh, is obtained 
by heating diphenyl with phthahe anhydride in the presence of 
aluminium chloride in light petroleum (b. p. 90—100°) ; tho 
petroleum is distilled off with steam, and the residue dissolved in 
weak soda solution and fractionally precipitated by hydrochloric 
acid; the flocks thus obtained are crystallised from alcohol, when 
only the first portions that come down are crystalline, the rest sepa¬ 
rating as flocks; the last portions, therefore, are dissolved in weak 
ammonia and converted into the copper salt by adding copper sulpliaio 
and evaporating off the ammonia ; from the copper salt the acid is sepa¬ 
rated by hydrogen sulphide. It crystallises in small, yellowish-white 
needles melting at 225°, and is sparingly soluble in light petroleum, 
but soluble in other solvents. The ammonium, nickel, copper, load, and 
silver salts are described, as are also the sulphoiiic acicZ-derivative and 
its barium salt. 

When phenylbenzoylorthobenzoic acid is heated with zinc-dust and 
ammonia, phervyIbenzhydryloiihobmzoic lactone, 

C0<^>CH-C 6 H 1 p h ) 

is formed; it crystallises in colourless nodules, and melts at, 20; 
when heated to a higher temperature, a part sublimes, the sublimate 1 
melting at 205—20(r ; it is soluble in most solvents. By carrying 
the reduction still further, phenylbenzylorthobemoic acid , 

C 6 H 4 Ph‘CHyCjfrCOOH, 

is obtained ; it forms well-formed, colourless, or slightly rod crystals 
which melt at 184—185° without decomposition, and are soluble in 
alcohol and in ether; the silver salt was obtained. A. 0. B. 

Truxene- and Truxone-derivatives. By 0. Likb^rmann and O. 
Bekoami {Ber., 23, 317—322; compare Abstr., 1889, 098, nnd 
Hausmann, ibid., 1172).—Tho quinone-like compound obtained by 
oxidising truxene is identical with tribenzoylonebonzeno (Gabriel ami 
Michael, Abstr., 1878, 734). The molecular formula of truxone has 
not yet been ascertained, but it is probably a tribenzoylonohex ah ydro- 
benzene (CgHeO^. 

When truxone is boiled with hydroxylamino in glacial acetic acid 
solution, it is gradually but completely converted into a colourless, 
insoluble powder which contains nitrogen; this compound is only 
very sparingly soluble in boiling alkalis, and is, probably, tho anhy¬ 
dride of the oxime. When heated at 100° for a short time with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, it is converted into tho oxime, which is 
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precipitated on adding water. The oxime is, however, unstable, and 
is almost completely reconverted into the anhydride when it is dried. 
The ace ^/7-derivative, (C^HoiN'OAc)*, can be obtained by boiling the 
oxime with acetic anhydride. It crystallises m small neodles, melts 
at 261°, and is moderately easily soluble in glacial acetic acid; when 
boiled with alcoholic potash, or when heated at 100° with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, it is reconverted into the oxime. 

JD iltyd} odlpli enylenehijdroxy anthraquinone , 

CHPh<^J.g >gH , oo< g;g; ( o H )>c°» 

is formed when truxone is melted with potash (12—15 parts). When 
the resulting deep-blue mass is treated with a little water, a small 
quantity of a purple-red dye passes into solution. On boiling the 
residue with a large quantity of water, a deep-blue solution is 
obtained, and on acidifying, the hydroxy-quinone is precipitated. It 
crystallises from glacial acetic acid or acetic anhydride in slendoT, 
dirty-yellow needles, melts at 260°, and is only sparingly soluble in 
ether, alcohol, and benzene. It dissolves slowly in cold alkalis with 
a violet-blue coloration, and in concentrated sulphuric acid forming a 
greenish-yellow solution, from which it is precipitated unchanged on 
adding water. The aceft/7-derivativc, prepared by boiling 

the hydroxyquinone with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, 
crystallises from benzene in needles, melts at 180°, and is mo lerately 
easily soluble in alcohol, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. 

F. S. K. 

Synthesis of Chrysene and Allied Hydrocarbons. By Gr. 
Kraemer and A. Spilker 23, 84—87).—Klutz found that when 

the vapours of the higher boiling fractions of coal-tar were super¬ 
heated, considerable quantities of chrysene were formed, but. that 
neither raesiiylene nor pscudocumone produced it when heated alone. 
He was, however, unable to continue his investigations, and the 
authors have therefore oxaminod the aciion of heat on other consti¬ 
tuents of coal-tar. They find that although neither coumnrone nor 
naphthalene yield chrysene when heated alone, it is produced iu con¬ 
siderable quantity when their mixed vapours are passed through a 
red-hot tube, water being lormod at the same tyue. Tlio reaction is 
represented by the oquatiou 

°4it +0 - H ' =0 * n ‘<SS +H '°- 

Further experiments showed that the power of coumarono to 
condense with hydrocarbons is not confined to naphthalene. When 
the mixed vapours of bonzeno and coumarono aro passed through a 
red-hot tube, phenauthrene is forme*d. 

It is thus probable that coumarono may play an important part in 
the formation of many of the condensed hydrocarbons found in coal- 
tar*. L. T. T. 

Researches on the Constitution of /9-Nitrocamphor and of 
a-Chloronitrocamphor. By P. Cazeneuve (Butt. 8oc. Ohim. [3], 2, 

2 m 2 
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705—710).—The reduction of chloronitrocamphor by tho zinc- 
copper couple yields a-nitrocamphor as the principal product, 
■whereas reduction by sodium determines the formation of tho 
/^-derivative (compare Abstr., 1887, 842—970). 

a- Chloronitrocamphor (100 grains) dissolved in boiling toluene 
(400 grams) is reduced with the theoretical amount of sodium, the 
precipitate formed is exhausted with alcohol, and from tho solution 
silky needles of sodium 0-nitrocamphorate separate on spontaneous 
evaporation of the solvent; these are identical with the product ob¬ 
tained from /3-nitrocamphor, but differ from that yielded by as-nitro- 
camphor in producing an ochreous-red precipitate with ferric 
chloride, the a-derivative giving a blood-red coloration. An acetyl- 
derivative of this sodium salt exists. ^-Nitrocamphor is formed by 
the action of hydrochloric acid on its sodium compound, and crystal¬ 
lises from light petroleum in white, badly-defined crystals, which melt 
at 83—84° (the melting point, 97°, previously given, being incorrect) ; 
it is perhaps identical with the nitiocamphor prepared by Schiff 
(Abstr., 1880, 891) from bromonitrocamphor. 

/J-Nitroeamphor differs from the a-derivative in giving Lieber- 
mann’s reaction, and when it is treated with concentrated potash. 


potassium nitrite is formed; hence it appears to be a nitroso-deriva- 
r CfOHVNO 

tive, QJZLu<£ 0 J , and the author thinks that it is formed by an 


intramolecular change from the fig-compound, which is a nitro-deriva- 

ce>no 2 

tive, C 8 H 14 <£ 0 2 . 


AB-Chloronitrocamphor is probably a chloroxynitroso-derivative, as it 
also gives Liebermann’s reaction with phenol and sulphuric acid, and 
when treated with potash lye yields potassium nitrite at a lower 
temperature than that at which potassium nitrate is reduced; again, 
when boiled in strong alcohol with finely-divided zinc, copper, or 
iron, the chlorine-atom is removed, as in the case of hexachloropbonol, 
and two isomeric zinc salts are produced corresponding with tho 

.. , n _ MOuym _ n _ X3M.NO* 

general formulas CgHu<^Q and 0 8 H 14 <^ 


T. C. N. 

New Bases derived from Camphor: Camphamines. By P. 
Cazeneuve (Bull Soc. Qhim . [8], 2, 715—717).—On heating »- 
chlorocamphor (5 grams) with saturated aqueous ammonia (20 
grams) in sealed tubes at 180° for 24 hours, a black mass is iormed; 
this is dissolved in acetic acid at 100°, and to the solution, at'tor 
precipitation and filtration of the unaltered chlorocamphor by addition 
of water, an excess of potassium carbonate is added, and the pre¬ 
cipitated base is extracted with ether. 

The base is removed from its solution in ether by agitation with 
water acidified with hydrochloric acid, and is precipitated by aqueous 
ammonia, and after washing dried in a vacuum; the yield is about 
2 per cent. 

This camphamine, CioHwONH*, crystallises from light petroleum 
in radiating groups of needles, melts at 180°, and has the odour of 
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old tobacco; it is insoluble in water, but is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform, and also in weak acids, from which its corre¬ 
sponding salts crystallise; the hydrochloride forms long, colourless 
needles. Unlike the base obtained from camphor by Schiff (Abstr., 
1880, 892), this does not reduce Fehling’s solution, and is unattached 
by acetic chloride. 

From the chlorocamphor obtained by acting on camphor with 
hypochlorous acid, an isomeric base may be obtained in like manner. 
This is not crystalline, and is unstable. 

Both these bases are precipitated by the ordinary reagents for 
alkaloids. T. G. N. 


Camphoric Acid. By E. Bamberger (Ber., 23, 218—219).— 
Camphoric acid does not unite with hydrogen bromide even when 
heated at 120° with a solution saturated at 0°, and is only attacked 
with great difficulty by potassium permanganate. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, contain any carbon-atoms united in the same manner as those of 
ethylene, and the author, therefore, believes the usually accepted 
, i CH 2 -CPr-COOH J _ m , 

formula of camphoric acid, -CMe*OOOH 5 accor ^ ni £ w kich 18 

a derivative of totramothylone, to be correct. This corresponds with 
, CH 3 -OPr-CH* 

the formula for camphor. H q. a 


Action of Carbon Bisulphide on Menthol and Borneo! By 
E. Bamberger and W. Loiher (Ber,, 23, 213—215).—The resem¬ 
blance which exists between both the camphor alcohols and the 
alicyclic /^-tetrahydronaphtliol has led the authors to examine the 
action of carbon bisulphide on menthol and bomeol; the results 
obtained show that tlicso alcohols likewise form xanthic acids. 

MenthylmntJiic acid , Ci 0 H 0 OOSSlI. To obtain this compound, 
an ethereal solution of menthol is treated with fine slices of 
sodium until no more dissolves, tho solution, whicli contains the 
sodium compound partly in suspension, is then separated from the 
excess of sodium, and carbon bisulphide added ; after remaining 
for two hours, tho greater part of tho ether ami unaltered carbon 
bisulphide is distilled off, and the residue shaken with water, which 
takes up the sodium salt of the menthylxanthic acid, unaltered 
menthol remaining dissolved in the other. Copper sulphate solution 
precipitates a dark-brown amorphous cupric salt, which readily 
passes into the copious salt on warming. This is purified by washing 
with water and ether, dissolving in cavbon bisulphide, evaporating 
off tho greater part of tho latter, and adding light petroleum. 
Thus obtained the cuprous salt forma a heavy, yellow, crystalline 
powder. The free acid is obtained from the sodium salt by the 
addition of mineral acids as an unstable oil, which readily decom¬ 
poses with evolution of hydrogen sulphide. 

Bomylxmihic acid, Oi 0 HnO*O£SH, is obtained in a similar mannor 
from bomeol. Its cuprous salt is, like tho corresponding montbyl- 
compouud, a heavy, yellow*) crystalline powder. 


H. G. 0. 
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Active and Inactive Bomyl Phenylcarbamates and Iso- 
bomyl Phenylcarbamates. By A. Hallkl (Compt. re wrf., 110, 
149—152).—Bornyl phenylcarbamates are obtained by the inter¬ 
action at the ordinary temperature of phenyl isocyanate and a 
camphol in molecular proportion; the hard, compact, crystalline 
mass thus obtained is recrysfallised from alcohol. All tho bomyl 
phenylcarbamates form slender, white needles which dissolve in 
ether, benzene, and toluene, but are only slightly soluble in cold 
alcohol and in light petroleum. The melting point varies with the 
particular camphol from which they are derived. Tho rotatory 
powers and melting points are given in the following table:— 

Melt mg pomt. [a J d. 

Dextrogyrate a-bornyl phenylcarbamate. - 137’ 75° 4* 34*22° 

Lsevogyrate «- „ „ .. 137*25 —34’79 

Lsevogyrate „ „ .. 130*05 —56*77 

Racemic •—* +» „ „ .. 140*00 — 

Bomyl phenylcarbamate from inactive 

camphol +* — ft . 133*00 — ?'50 

Bornyl phenylcarbamate from inactive 

camphol — 4 $. 132*60 4*7*32 

The melting points and rotatory powers of analogous pairs aro 
practically identical, but the lotaiory power of the /^-derivatives is 
higher than that of the isomeric a-dorivatives, and as a conse¬ 
quence the phenylcarbamates from the inactive ajS-camphols are active. 
jtf-Bomyl phenylcarbamate, unlike £-bornool, has the same rotatory 
power in solution in benzene as in alcohol. It would seem that in 

the isocamphols, it is the asymmetrical group which is 

affected by the solvent, and that when this group enters into combin¬ 
ation. the influence of the solvent disappears. 0. II. B. 

Apiole.^ By - J. Ginsbeko (7 b>r., 23, 323—325; compare Abate., 
1888, 1206).—Aponic acid is formed when manganese dioxide 
(60 grams) is added, in small portions at a time, to a boding mixture 
of concentrated sulphuric acid (00 grains), water (240 grams), and 
isoapiole (6 grams). The whole is boiled for four hours with frequent 
agitation, the boiling solution filtered, and tho residue repeatedly 
extracted with boiling water; the acid is extracted from tho concen¬ 
trated filtrate with ether, and purified by dissolving it in ammonia 
and Teprecipitathag with an acid. It crystallises from boiling water, 
in which it is only sparingly soluble, in small, colourless needles, and 
melts at 252° with decomposition. It is almost insoluble in cold 
water, benzene, and light petroleum, and only sparingly in other, but 
more readily in hot alcohol and carbon bisulphide; it dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid forming a colourless solution, from 
which it is reprecipitated unchanged on adding water. 

The composition of this acid is probably either C u Hu0 8 or 
OuHioOe- 

Apiole does not give an oxidation-product under the conditions 
described above. 
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Aponic acid is not acted on by concentinted hydriodic acid or 
hydrochloric acid at 200°, and it undergoes no change when boiled 
for a long time with a mixture of nitric acid and concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Chromic acid, bromine, chlorine, phosphorous 
chloride, phosphoric chloride, phenylhydrazine, and hydroxylamine 
have no action on aponic acid. The calcium salt is a colourless, 
granular powder, sparingly soluble in cold but more readily 
soluble in boiling water. The barium, salt separates from dilute 
alcohol in the form of a colourless, granular powder. The silver 
salt is colourless, and could not be obtained in a crystalline con¬ 
dition. The eihijl salt, prepared from the silver salt, crystallises 
from boiling water in long, slender needles, melts at 119—120°. and 
is moderately easily soluble in most ordinary solvents, but insoluble 
in alkalis. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, foraiing a 
colourless solution, but is reprccipitated unchanged on adding 
water; it is not aided on by phenylhydrazine or by hydroxylamine, 
but it seems to be decomposed by boiling water. 

The analyses of the salts gave results which leave the composition 
of the acid undecided. h\ S. K. 

Diastase. By C. J. Lintner and *P. Eckiiardt (/. pr. Ghem. [2], 
41, 91—96 ; compare Abstr., 1880, 386 ; 1887, 165; 1888, 497).— 
To settle whether malt diastase and the ferment of ungerminated 
grain are identical, it is necessary to compare their action on starch, 
both as to the most favourable temperature and the quantity of sugar 
produced (reducing-power). To this end, the authoi*s arranged the 
toinperatures as abscissas, and the reducing-powcrs as ordinates, of a 
curve, and found that, when acting on solnble starch, diastase showed 
tbo greatest activity at 50 u , and the most favourable period at 
50—55°. The ferment of ungomiiunted grain, on the other hand, 
showed the greatest activity at 50°, and the most favourable period 
at 45—50°. Moreover, at 4° the rotlucing-powcr of the grain ferment 
was as high as that of diastase at 14*5°; at 35° it was the same for 
both; but tbo maximum reducing-power reached by the grain 
foment was 41*2, whilst that reached by the diastase was 51*0. It is 
thus scon that the grain fennont is loss intense in its action at 50° 
than diastase is, but at the ordinary temperature the reverse is the 
case. 

The following is a comparison of the above results for duistuse 
with those of Kjoldahl, who used starch paste. 

Roducing power of diastase at 

So° 55°. 6?. 

With soluble starch . 50*16 50*02 27*30 

„ starch paste. 49*83 50*23 35*24 

The authors doubt the existence of Reyehler’s artificial diastase 
(Abstr., 1889, 621) ; it is most probably identical with the ferment of 
ungerminated grain, and may possibly bo this ferment and not a con¬ 
version-product of the gluten. The activity of diastase is not duo to 
bacteria. A. G. B. 
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Synthesis of Alcohol-acids of the Pyridine Series. By 
A. Binhoen (JSer., 23, 219—224), — By the furthor investigation of 
w-trichloro-a-hydroxypropylpyridine (Absfcr, 1887, 845) a number of 
new pyridine-derivatives containing fatty residues have been obtained, 
some of which have an especial interest as standing in close relation 
to eegonine and cocaine. 

PyridyZ-u-trichloropropylme , CeNHrOHICH-OOh, is obtained by 
the action of phosphoric chloride on w-triohloro-«-hydroxypropyl- 
pyridine. It crystallises from absolute alcohol in prismatic needles, 
melting at 97 °. 

Pyridyl-x~lactic avid, CslSTH^CHi’CHf OH)*COOH, is formed when 
an aqaeons solution of w-trickloro-a-hydroxypropylpyridine is boiled 
with sodinm carbonate, and is isolated in the form of a basic copper 
salt, (C 8 H 8 K0 3 ) 2 Cu,CuO. The free acid crystallises in transparent 
prisms which melt at 124—125°, and its 'plcitinochloride and auto- 
chloride melt at 202—204° and 173—174° respectively. Its methyl 
salt, obtained by acting on the silver salt with methyl iodide, is a 
light-yellow oil, the anrochloride of which melts at 119\ The 
methyl salt does not yield a benzoyl compound directly, but it may 
be obtained by boiling the free pyridyl-*-lactie acid with benzoic 
anhydride, and treating the silver salt of the acid thus obtained with 
methyl iodide. It has the formula C 6 NH 4 -CH/OH(OBz)-GO(>Me, and 
forms a light-coloui*ed oil. Its platinochloride crysta 1 lisos i n Light-y el low 
needles, which melt at 193° with decomposition. 

Pyridylacrylic add, C 5 ]^H A *CH.‘CH-COOH, is prepared by boiling 
w-trichloro-a-hydroxypropylpyridine with alcoholic potash, pyridyl- 
a-lactic acid being formed at the same time. It is like w iso for mod 
when the latter is heated at 130—140° in a vacuum. It crystallises 
from hot water in stellate groups of white needles, which melt at 
202 203°, and gives crystalline salts with the haloid acids. The 
aaroohltmde forms pale yellow needles, melting at 191-195°, and the 
platinochloride reddish-yellow prisms, molting at 209- 210°. Its 
salts with the alkali metals are gelatinous, but the calcium and silver 
salts are crystalline, and its methyl and ethyl salts likewise cryslal- 
hse at low temperatures. It unites with methyl iodide, forming a 
methiodidc, which crystallises from alcohol in needle-shaped 
crystals melting at 219—220°. Pyridylacrylic acid unites with 
bromine in acetic acid solution, forming a prrbnmddo, but yields the 
mbromide at 100 ; this crystallises from water in yellowish prisms 
melting at 127°. f 


PyridyLfi-lacHc acid , C 5 NH 1 -CH(OH)*OH,-COOH. When pyridyj- 
acrylic acid is heated at 100° with an acetic acid solution of hydrogen 

CI^-CHB^rH'rnnw 6 ’ l* l 0rmfc PJ.^V^romopropiouic acid, 
V"•?“* ^ C ?/r, 00 ?’ wh,ch crystallises in white noodles, moiling 
at 1M—164 . If this be neutralised with a solution o£ sodium car- 

P ^ru-nu 6 - ^ fitted, pyndyiethyhmo or viuylpyridine, 
is evolved, wuilst pyridyl-jS-laotioacid and regenerated 
pyridylacrylic acid remain in solution. The former is extremely 
soluble in water, and crystallises from it in slender, white 
needles. Its most characteristic salt is the basic copper salt, which 
forms well-developed sapphire-bluo crystals. Its hydrochloride forms 
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compact prisms, melting at 145—146°, whilst the platinocliloridr melts 
at 191°. The methyl salt, prepared by passing hydrogen chloride 
into an alcoholic solution of the acid, is a pale yellow oil. The 
benzoyl compound of the methyl salt could not be obtained directly, 
but was prepared in the following manner. Ethyl pyridy 1-£-1 actate 
(or its hydrochloride) was boiled with benzoic chloride on the water- 
bath, poured into water, made alkaline with sodium carbonate, and 
extracted with ether. The oil remaining after the evaporation of 
the ether was dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and allowed to remain 
for a few days. The product is the hydrochloride of bensoylyyridyl-p- 
lactic add , which decomposes on the addition of water, yielding the 
free acid. This crystallises from water in brilliant prisms, melting 
at 135*5°, and is converted into the methyl salt by heating its silver 
salt with methyl iodide in a sealed tube; this crystallises from ether 
in transparent prisms melting at ‘79°. 

Pyridylgly ceric acid 9 0 & lSrH 4 'CH(OH)OH(OH)'COOH, is obtained 
by the careful oxidation of pyridylacrylic acid with dilute potassium 
permanganate. Its hydrochloride crystallises with 1 mol. of water, 
and melts at 189—190". Its ethyl salt forms transparent tablets 
mol Ling at 95—90 w , aud yields with benzoic chloride a crystalline 
compound which melts at 121—122°. H. G. C. 

2'-Broinoquinoline. By A. Claus and G. Pollitz (J. pr. Ohem. 

S , 41, 41—-48).—2 '-BromoquinoKne is obtained by heating car- 
tyril (1 part) with phosphorus pentabromide (3 parts) in a stream 
of dry carbonic anhydride at 120—130°, and distilling the product 
with steam; it crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, colourless 
needles, melting at 48—49° (uncorr.), and soluble except in water, 
which decomposes them on boiling. The platinocldoruie (with 2 mots. 
H 2 0),the metkiodidc, and the 'metkockloride and its platinocldoride are 
described. 

Three nitro-V-bromoquinolines wore obtained by nitrating 3'-bromo- 
quiuoliuo in the cold, (1) small, white needles melting at 244° (uncorr.); 
(2) lustrous prisms or tables melting at 14(> u (uncorr.), and dis¬ 
tilling without decomposition at 225—228°; (3) yellow leaflets aud 
noodles molting at 111° (uncorr.). When these nitro-dematives aro 
boilod with water, they arc convertod into corresponding nitrocarbu- 
sly tilts (compare Friudlandcr and Lazarus, Abstr., 1885, 1139), whoso 
properties are as follows, taking the samo ordor as above : (1) snow- 
white noodles molting at 283" (uncorr.), and subliming; its potas¬ 
sium salt forms yellow needles; (2) yellow, strongly refractive, four- 
sided prisms molting at 163° (uncorr.), and sparingly soluble; its 
potassium and sodimi salts, its hydrochloride (m. p. 159—100°) and its 
platinochloride aro described; (3) small, yellow needles which melt 
at 302° (uhcoit.), with decomposition and blackening; its potassium 
salt is described. 

Only ono sulphonic acid has as yet been obtained by sulphonating 
I'-bromoqumoliue (1 part) with 40 per cent, anhydrosulphurio acid 
(10 parts) at 120—130°. I'-bromoquinolinesulphonic add crystallises 
in small, colourless needles which molt with decomposition at 
288—290°, but begin to darken in a capillary tube at 190°. The 
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potassium salt (with 2 mols. H 2 0 ), the barium salt (with 2 J mols. 
H 3 0 ), th e copper salt, the silver salt (with 1 mol. HiO), the methyl salt 
(m. p. 190°), and the ethyl salt (m. p. 135° uncorr.) are described. 

A tribromoquimline is obtained by brominating the above sulphonic 
acid; it crystallises in long, lnstrons, colourless, efflorescent needles, 
with 1 mol. II 3 O, melting at 247—248° (uncorr., compare, this vol., 
p. 267) to a brown oil, which solidifies again, and sublimes in slender, 
felted needles. A. Q. B. 

1: 4-HydroxyqninolinestQphonic Acid. By A. Claus and M. 
Po&selt (J.pr. Ghent. [2], 41,32—41; compare this vol., pp. 265, 268). 

1 : <&-3ydroxyquinolinesulphonic acid , prepared by the action of cold 
fuming sulphuric acid ( 6—8 parts) on 1 -hydroxyqninolinc (1 part), 
crystallises in long, colourless needles, containing 1 mol. H 2 0, which 
is lost at 120°; it decomposes at about 270° without molting, and is 
soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and dilute hydrochloric acid ; 
with diazo-eompounds it gives red dyes, with ferric chloride a green 
colour, and with ferrous sulphate a dark-brown precipitate. The 
normal sodium salt , OH'CqNH B *SOjNa + H>0, the basic sodium salt, 
OWa'CgKHo-SOjNa -f 2 H.JO, the normal pofa^iam salt (with 1 mol. 
H 2 0), the basic potassium salt (with 3 mols, II 2 0), tlio normal barium 
salt (with 1 mol. H a O), the normal calcium salt (with 1 mol. HjO), and 
the silver salt are described. When thin snlphonic acid is heated with 
methyl iodide in hydrochloric acid at 1 L 0 °, meflujlhijdm.rysitlphonc- 
betame [S0 3 : OH : Me = 1 : 4 : 1'] is obtained as slender noodles 
which decompose without melting at 250°. 

Bromo-1 : i-hydroxyquinolinesulphonic acid results from the action of 
bromine on the snlphonic acid (equal mols.), when they arc gradually 
mixed; it crystallises in small prisms or needles which contain 
1 mol. H»0 (lost at 120°), decomposes without molting at 280°, aud is 
freely soluble in alcohol. 

When bromine (2 mols.) is added (all at once) to the aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the snlphonic acid (L mol.), dihramn -1 -hjdmvyqaiMoline is 
obtained; it crystallises in lustious, colourless noodles, molting at> 
196° (uncorr.), aud soluble In most solvents, except water and light 
petroleum. 

The action of phosphorus pontabromide (2 mols.) on l : 4-hydroxy- 
quinolmesulphonic acid at 130—110° produces bromoqmnolinmilphonic 
bromide , CoHH 9 BrS 0 2 Br, which decomposes when healed with water, 
yielding 1 : 4-bromoquinolxnosulphonie acid (Lellmnnn and Lange. 
Absti\, 1888, 296); this settles the constitution of 1 :4-hydroxy- 
quinolinesulphonic acid. If the hydroxyqumolinosulphonic acid 
(1 mol.) is heated with phosphorus pentabromido (4J mols.) at 
160—170°, a tribromoquinoline is produced, as well as the bromide; 
it melts at 168° (uncorr.; compare this vol., p. 173). 

1 : 4- Ghloroquinolinemlpliornc chloride , obtainod by the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on 1 : 4-hydroxyquinolinosnlphoni(s acid, 
forms small, colourless needles which decompose without, molting. 

1 : 4t-0hloroquinolmewlplwnnniide crystallises in small, colourless 
needles,^which have no molting point, and are insoluble in water, but 
soluble in other solvents. 
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1 : 4 -Gh loroquinolinesulphonic acid forms colourless needles with 
1 mol. HA decomposes without melting at about 280°, is sparingly 
soluble in water, and gives red dyes with diazo-compounds. 

Trichloroquinoline forms slender, colourless needles, melting at 68°, 
(uncorr.). 

1 : 4i-IKhydroiryquinoline, obtained by fusing 1: 4-hydroxyquinoline- 
sulphonic acid with potash, crystallises in slender needles which are 
insoluble in water, and decompose without melting above 270°. 

1-Hydroxyquinolitiedisulphonic acid, obtained by heating l-hydroxj - 
quinoline with fuming sulphuric acid, forms large, colourless, prisms 
with 1 mol. HA which is lost at 120°; it decomposes without melting 
about 280°. 

A duiitrohydroxyqvinnline has been obtained; it forms yellow 
needles which have no melting point. 

The investigation of the above compounds is not yet complete. 

* A. G. B. 

3-Hydroxyqumolinesulphonic Acid. By A. Claus and M. 
Posselt (/. pr. Gkem. [2], 41, 158—160; compare Lippmann and 
Flcissner, this vol., p. 268).— 3~Hydro.ryquinolinesuIphonic add , ob¬ 
tained by sulphonating 3-hydroxy quinoline with fuming sulphuric 
acid, crystallises in yellow needles with ^ mol. H a O; it decomposes 
at 270°, and dissolves sparingly in water, more freely in alcohol, but 
not in ether, chloroform, or benzene; it does not form dyes with 
diazo-compounds. The neutral sodium and potassium salts (each with 
1 mol. HjO) are described. With 1 mol. of bromine, the acid yields a 
bromo-3-hydroxyqn! noli nemlphonic acid , whilst with 2 mols. of bromine 
a dibromo-3-hydroxifquinoline crystallising in slender, yellow needles, 
soluble in alcohol and insoluble in water, is obtained. A. G. B. 

The First Synthetically prepared Base Isomeric with Qui¬ 
nine. By O. A. Koun ( J. Sor. Chnn. Ind8 , 059—960).—With regard 
to Wallaoh and Otto’s claim that pinohmitrol-^-naphthylamino (this 
vol., p. 170) is the iirst base isomeric with quinine that has been 
produced synthetically, the author points out that this is not the case, 
as throe years back he synthesised liydroxyhydroethylencquinoline, an 
isomorido of qniuino (Trans., 1886, 508). 

Phen-a-phenylparazoxime. By E. Lellmann and A. Donner 
( Jter ., 23, 172—174). —Met an itraphnwl pkenacyl oilier, 

HOsAHACHa-COPh, 

is best prepai’cd by boating an intimate mixture of potassium ortho- 
nitrophenoxide and pheuacyl bromide at 68° for 4 hours, the warm 
mass being triturated from time to time in order to ensure complete 
decomposition. The product is washed with water, then with dilute 
soda, and recrysfalliscd from alcohol. It forms well-defined needles, 
melts at 118°, and is soluble in benzene, chloroform, and glacial acetic 
acid, but more sparingly in ether and alcohol, and almost insoluble in 
water and concentrated hydrochloric acid; it is decomposed by boiling 
soda, yielding orthonitrophenol. 
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Phen-ct-phenylparassoxine , is obtained when the pre¬ 


ceding compound is reduced with stannous chloride and concentrated 
hydrochloric acid; the intermediate product (amidophonol phonaeyl 
ether) cannot be isolated. The acid solution is gradually poured into 
yellow ammonium sulphide, the precipitate washed first with ammo¬ 
nium snlphide and then with water, and recrystallised from warm 
alcohol. It forms colourless needles, molts at 102—103°, and is 
readily solnble in benzene, ether, chloroform, and mineral acids, hut 
only sparingly in warm water, from which it separates in plates. 
When heated in small quantities, it distils with partial decomposition 
giving off a pleasant odour recalling that of oranges. It dissolves in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and in sulphuric acid with a red 
coloration, which changes to yellow on adding water. The platino - 
chloride, (CuHiiON) 2 ,H a PtCl 6 , and the aurochloride crystallise in 
microscopic plates and are unstable. Potassium diohromato and 
stannous chloride produce precipitates in solutions of the hydro¬ 
chloride. P. S. K. 


Preparation of Anhydro-bases from Amidomercaptans of 
the Patty Series. By S. Gabbiet, and P. Heymann ( Uer 23, 

157—160). PhenyUhiazoline, CPh<®’$? 3 , is obtained when thio- 

JN’GIij 

benzamide (20 grams) is boiled for about houi*s with ethylene 
bromide (200 grams) ; atter separating the unchanged bromide by 
distilling with steam, the solution is filtered, saturated with alkali, 
again distilled with steam, and the product (about 7 grams) extracted 
by shaking the distillate with ether. It is a yellowish oil with an 
odour of quinoline, and boils at 275—277° without decomposition. It 
dissolves freely in acids. The pkrate crystallises from boiling water 
in long, yellow needles. Th splaHnochlo) ide, (CANfW^H.PtUln, is a 
yellow, crystalline compound. When a solution of the base in hydro¬ 
chloric acid is treated with bromine, it is converted into a thick, 
brownish syrup (benzoyltaurine) which is readily soluble in water. 
This syrup gives benzoic acid and taurine when heated at 150 100° 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid ; it also forms a crystalline silver 
salt of the composition O 0 H l0 NSO 4 Ag. h\ S. K. 

Constitution of the Quinaxalines obtained from Tolnylene- 
diamine an< * Bromacetophenone. By H. Lehmann and A. Donnkii 
(Ber. 23, 106—171).^Pheiia^lparatoliddinr, CaiiMedm*CJL/U()Ph, 
is easily obtained by treating paratoluidino (2 ruols.) with bromaeoto- 
phenone (1 mol.) in cold alcoholic solution, and dissolving the product 
T°t . concen ^ ra ^ e ^ hydrochloric acid, or recrystal Using it from 
alcohol in order to separate the dipheuacyl-dorivativo which is also 
produced. The kydrochlonrle and the nitrate crystallise in colourless 
needles. The free base crystallises from alcohol in largo, yellow 
plates, melts at 134°, and decomposes when heated. It is readily 
soluble iu benzene, more sparingly in alcohol, glacial acetic arid, and 
warm, concentrated hydrochloric acid, and it dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid forming a colourless solution. 
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Pjpheiiacijlparaloluidw?, Ci.HjMc-^CTL/OOPlOo, crystallises from 
xylene in colourless needles, melts at 255°, and is very sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, benzene, and concentrated hydrochloric acid; it is 
not decomposed by warm Roda. 

Plienacylmetanitroparatoluidine, N02-C fl HiMe-NH*CH 3 -C0Ph, is pre¬ 
pared by triturating phenacylparatoluidine with nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1-138 (30 parts), and keeping the mixture for 48 hours. It crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in golden needles, melts at 163—165° with decom¬ 
position, and is readily soluble in benzene and chloroform, but more 
sparingly in alcohol. This compound can also bo obtained, but only 
in small quantities, by dissolving bromacetophenone and metanitro- 
paratoluidine in alcohol, and keeping the solution for some time over 
anhydrous magnesia. The ^/>/i£ro-compound, Ci 6 H u 0 5 K } , obtained by 
dissolving phenacylparatoluidine in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*4, crystal¬ 
lises in golden needles, melts at 156° with decomposition, and is 
readily soluble in bonzene and chloroform, but only sparingly in 
alcohol; it is decomposed by warm soda. 

When phenacylmetanitroparatoluidine is treated with stannous 
chloride and cold concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is converted into 
the corresponding amido-derivative; the latter is. however, unstable, 
and immediately decomposes into water and diliydrophenyltolaquin- 
oxaline. This compound cannot he isolated, as it quickly under¬ 
goes oxidation on exposure to the air, being converted into phenyltolu- 
quinoxaline (m. p. 79°), identical with one of the compounds ob¬ 
tained from toluyl one diamine (compare Hinsbcrg, Abstr., 1887, 817). 

N’CPh 

The constitution of this quinoxalino is, therefore, • 

[N : N : Me = 1:3:5], and that of the isomeride (m. p. 136°) 

WTJPh 

C a H 4 Mo<^;V^r [N : N : Me = 1: 3 : 4]. 

F. S. K. 

Paradiazine-derivatives. By P. W. Abekttjs (J. pr. Chew. [2], 
41, 70—80; compare this -vol., p. 208).— Dioxanilide, 

NPh <co’co> NPll > 

is obtained by slinking together hot, glacial acetic acid solutions of 
diplicnyldiketodihydroparadiazino (this vol., p. 268) and chromic 
acid; the anilide crystallises out after a time. It forms small, 
lustrous, thin, six-sided crystals (m. p. not given) sparingly soluble 
in the usual solvents ; when heated with aniline it is converted into 
oxanilide. If a largo excess of chromic acid is used, and the mixture 
heated for 15—20 minutes and then ovaporaiod on the water bath, a 
residue of diphenylparabanic acid (Ahstr., 1885,1196) is left. 

JDioxalparaiohddide^ 0uH4Me-N.*(0O-CO)2!K’-CflHiMe [1ST:Me = 4:1], 
obtained in like manner to dioxanilide, crystallises in small, sparingly 
soluble, lustrous, six-sided leaflets melting above 300°. Prom the 
mother liquor, diparatolylparabanic acid (Abstr., 1878, 216) was 
obtained. 

When diorthotolyldiketodihydroj>aradia2ineis oxidised with chromic 
acid, only diorthoiolylparabanic acid (Abstr., 1880,244) is formed. 
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Diphenyldichlorodiketoparadianine, 


CO-CCHph. 
NPh-CCl-00 ’ 


produced by act¬ 


ing on diphenyl diketodihydroparadiazine with phosphorus penta- 
chloride and oxychloride, decomposing with water, and dissolving the 
product in alcohol, crystallises in white needles or prisms (with 1 mol. 
alcohol), melting at 24?°; by reduction it yields diphenyldiketopara- 


diazine , which is still under investigation. 


Phenylorthotohjldichlorod iketopcn adiazwe. 


<j?0- COMjT'CbHJMEe 
NPh‘CCl-00 


[Me: 35T = 1:2], 


obtained in the same way, crystallises in white needles melting at 
174—175° and is soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. 
OrthotolylpamtolyldichlorodiJcetopa radi aaine , 

a Cl a Oz(CsHjyie) 2 [Me : N = 1 : 2 and 1 : 4 respectively], 

crystallises in white, slender needles (with 1 mol. alcohol) molting at 
146°. A. U. 13. 


Derivatives of Aromatic Thiocarbamides. By T) R. Hiictok 
(Ber 23, 357—370).—In a previous paper (Abstr., 1889, 872) tho 
author has shown that phenylthiocarbamide is oxidised by hydrogen 

dioxide to dianilido-ortliodiazotldole , S< ^ (NHPh) namo i* 

proposed to change io diphenyl d iamido-orthod iazothiole, in accordance 
with Widman’s nomenclature ( Joum . Praht. Chem., 38,185). Further 
study has shown that this reaction is a general one for tho aromatic 
mono- and di-substituted thiocavbamideR. Only one of tho latter 1ms 
been prepared, namely, tetraphmyldnmidotd i ahyd ro-ort had iazolhiole, 


0(NPh)*2jTPh 

^C(NFh)d$nPh’ 


This melts at 131°, and forms a hydrochloride 


and sulphate which are sparingly soluble in water, bid readily in 
alcohol. 


Di-x-napliiltyldianiulo-mlliodtazothinlp, &<C n 




0(nil«o w ii 7 ):n‘ 


pare this compound, 2—3 grams of a-naphthyltlnocnrbamide aro sus¬ 
pended m a litre of boiling water, and hydrochloric acid, and a solution 


of hydrogen peroxide are then added. After boiling for a short time, the 
separated sulphur is filtered off, ammonia added, and the precipitated 
di-a-naphthyldiamido-orthodiazothiolo recrystallised from alcohol. 11 

forms white needles which contain 1 mol. of alcohol; these readily 
assume a reddish tinge, and melt at 101°. When crystallised from 
acetone, it melts at 130°. It forms a light-brown double salt with 
mercuric chloride melting below 100°, and a similarly coloured plalvno - 
chloride , (C22HibN4S) 2 ,H 2 PtClfl, which molts with decomposition at 
224—225°. The silver mtfmfe-derivative, O^H 16 lSr 4 vS,AgNOa, is a white 
precipitate, insoluble in alcohol, which blackens in sunlight, whilst tho 
picrate, C22Hi6N4S,CeH..(N0 2 ).**0H, crystallises with ^ mol. of>alcohol in 
yellow prams which melt under 100°. Tho wmacotyl- and mmubomujl- 
derivatives melt at 263° and 279° respectively. 
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n-c-n(c 10 h 7 >c:nh 

Dua-naphthyldiamido-orthodiazotliiole cyanide, j S , 

N-6-N ( C in H 7 ) • OINH 

separates in a crystalline form when cyanogen is passed through a 
warm alcoholic solution of the base; it melts at 203°. 

, ,. 7 a ^0(NH-c 10 H 7 ):]sr . 

Di-P-naplithyldiamido-orlhodiaiotliiole , is pre¬ 

dared by adding h} (lrogcn dioxide to an alcoholic solution of £-naph- 
thylthiocarbamide containing a little hydrochloric acid, filtering, and 
adding ammonia. It is thus obtained as a thick, white mass, which is 
very soluble in the ordinary solvents, but has not been obtained crys¬ 
talline. It commences to melt at 100°, but is not completely melted 
below 110—117°. Its liydi ocldovide and sulphate are loss soluble in 
water than the salts of thea-base, but dissolve more readily in alcohol. 
It also gives compounds with platinic chloride, mercuric chloride, sih er 
nitrate, and picric acid, and yields acetyl- and 6ew;?m/Z-derivatives melting 
at 203° and 247° icsportively. Di-p-naph thyldiam ido-orthodiazolhiole 
cyanide, O^lIioNeS, crystallises from alcohol in indistinct prisms melt¬ 
ing at 200°. 

lf J7 . 7 ^C(nh-c 7 h 7 ):n . 

Diparatolyfdiamido-orthodiazotJiiole, ^ ^ is prepared 

from pai*atolyltliiocarbanlide and hydrogen dioxide. It ciystallises 
from alcohol in thick, yellowish prisms which molt at 127°. Its hydro¬ 
chloride crystallises from water in white needles which melt with 
decomposition at 233°. The salts and double salts are similar to 
those of tho foregoing compounds; the acetyl-derivative melts at 
166°, and the bensoyl-devi vativc at 180°. The cyanide , Ci 8 Hi*N,S, 
crystallises from alcohol in thin plates, seemingly aggregates of slender 
needles, which molt at 100°. 

Nit rami iparatolyld iamido-orthudiazothiolc, 

v/LJNId-0 7 JbL 7 ]*CJN 

is formed by tho addition of potassium nitrite io a hydrochloric acid 
solution of the base. It forms a yellow precipitate with a greenish 
tingo, and molts at 247° with decomposition. 

I)iortIujlolyldiamidO’-orf](od(azoikwle 1 is ob- 

Ot-IN Jt± , L/ 7 ld 7 )'0.it 

tainod in a manner similar to tlio para-compound. It is very difficult 
to obtain crystalline, as it is very soluble in the ordinary solvents. It 
is thrown down from its solution in hydrochloric acid by ammonia as a 
white precipitate which molts at 135°. The same salts of this base 
have been prepared as of the foregoing, and also the acetyl- and benzoyl- 
derivatives, the first melting at 221°, and tlio second at 214°. The 
cyanide, CisHxelTeS, is not readily obtained crystalline, as it is also 
very soluble; it separates from its solution in alcohol and water in 
indistinct crystals which begin to melt at 89°. The ?n>o$o-com¬ 
pound, Ox«H a (NO)N*S, obtained in a manner similar to the corre¬ 
sponding paratoly 1-compound, separates from alcohol in brown 
crystals winch melt at 135°. 
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DlmetarijlybliamiJo-orfhodlazotJiiole, 


e .ccNH-CsH.ycrN . . 

s< 0(NH-c,ir,)-o:]vr 18 ob ‘ 


tained in the same manner from metaxylylthio^arbamide; the latter 
compound is prepared from raetaxvlidine hydro chloride and ammonium 
thiocyanate, and forms a crystalline compound which is soluble in 
boil ins: water, more readily in alcohol, and melts at 176°. Dimcta- 
xylj ldiamido-orthodiazothiole is, like the foregoing tolyl base, difficult 
to obtain crystalline; it separates from its solution as an oil which 
after solidification melts at 79°. The cyanide, melts at 103°, 

and the nit) o^o-derivative, C 18 Hio(NO)]!IJ 3, forms brown crystals which 
melt at 146°. H. Gk C. 


Narcotine. By W. Bosru (Annalen, 254, 334—358, 359—308; 
compare Abstr, 1888, 1115 and 1316, Abstr., 1889,417).—In tins 
paper, the author gives an account of experiments which have been 
made to ascertain the constitution of cotarnine. 

Benzoylcotarnine , C^HuNOtBz -f- ^U 2 0, can he easily prepared by 
treating: cotarnine with benzoic chloride and soda in the cold, 
according to Baumann’s method. It crystallises from hot alcohol, in 
which it is very readily soluble, in long, colourless needles, melts at 
122—123°, and is insoluble in water. The oxime, 

N 0 H:CH-C 8 H 6 03 -CH,-CH 2 *]™:eBz, 

separates from alcohol in small, colourless crystals, melts at ] 65—166°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol and soda, hut iu&olnble m water and 
ether. Benzoylcotarnine combines readily with phenylhydrazine, 
yielding a crystalline, unstable hydrazone. 

Cotarnine oxime hydrochloride, C 12 H 1P N' i Oi,HCl, separates on cooling 
in small, yellowish needles when cotarnine is boiled for some hours 
with an alcoholic solution of hvdroxylamine hydrochloride; it is 
readily soluble in water, but only moderately easily in alcohol. The 
crystalline platinochlo^'ide, (CuHie^Oj^HiPtCla + 2H 2 0, is sparingly 
soluble in cold, and is decomposed by boiling waior. The merewo- 
chloride crystallises from hot water in long, colourless needles. Tho 
free oxime, OiaHisHO^NOH", prepared by decomposing an aqueous 
solution of the salt with Rodium carbonate, crystallises from alcohol 
in short prisms, turns yellow at 150°, and melts at 165—168° wilh 
decomposition; it is insoluble in water, but moderately easily soluble 
in alcohol and alkalis. 

Cotarnmethine mcthochloride, C u H n O t NMe 3 01, combines with liy- 
droxylamine hydrochloride when warmed therewith for several hours 
in alcoholic solution, and on cooling, the hydrochloride of tho nitrile, 
CuH m N*0 3 01 + 2^H 2 0, separates from the solution; tho oxime could 
not he obtained. The platinocliloride of tho nitrile is crystalline and 
insoluble in water. The mermrochloride crystallises from hot water in 
needles. When the hydrochloride is warmed with soda, trimethyl- 
amine is evolved, and cotamonenitrile separates from tho solution in 
colourless needles. 

Cotamonenitrile, CN-CaHsOs’CHlCHi, crystallises from hot alcohol 
in long, colourless needles, melts at 160°, and is insoluble in water* 
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The dtbrowide, ON’ , C B H 6 O d *OHBi**OH i Br, prepared by treating 
the nitrile with bromine in chloroform solution, crystallises from 
alcohol in yellowish prisms, melts at 140°, and is very readily soluble 
in chloroform. 

Cotarnelactone , q >CH'CH 3 *OH, the intermediate product in 

the oxidation of cotarnone to cotamic acid, is best prepared as follows: 
finely divided cotarnone (10 grams) is shaken with cold water (about 
1 litre) and a 4 per cent, solution of potassium permanganate 
(10 grams) gradually added in small portions at a time, with con¬ 
stant shaking; if the process is carefully carried out, the cotarnone 
will have almost completely disappeared by the time the permanga¬ 
nate has been added, but if the addition takes place too quickly, the 
lactone in solution will be further oxidised, and some of the cotarnone 
will remain unchanged. The solution, which remains quite clear, is 
kept for some time to allow the manganese oxide to separate, then 
filtered, slightly acidified, and evaporated; on cooling, the lactone 
separates from the solution in small, shining crystals. The yield is 
about 9 grams. Cotamolaotone separates from alcohol in prismatic 
crystals, melts at 154 6 , and is only sparingly soluble in cold alcohol 
and water, but readily in tho hot liquids. It separates unchanged 
from ammonia and from sodium carbonate solution, but it is decom¬ 
posed by alkalis or alkalino earths, yielding a salt of cotarnclactonic 
acid. 

Cotajmelactonic acid, COOH*C8H fl O a 'CH(OH)*CH a -OB’, separates as 
an oil when hydrochloric acid is added to a concentrated solution of 
the lactone in soda, but on warming it is reconverted into the 
crystalline lactone. It is obtained in crystals when the lactone is 
boiled willi water and the solution allowed to cool; it melts at 
about 90—100°, being reconverted into the lactone. The i barium 
salt, (Cnlin07) a Ba + 511*0, prepared by boiling the lactone with 
baryta, crystallises in noodles, and is partially decomposed by hot 
water. 

Acetykotarnelactone , L tT n >CIT*CH/OAc, separates from glacial 

acetic acid in crystals, and melts at 174°; the henzoy Z-dorivative, 
OjbHhOi, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in plates, and melts at 

Cotarnic acid is best prepared by dissolving cotarnelactone (1 part) 
and an alkali (2 parts) in water (50 parts), and gradually adding a 
4 per cent, solution of potassium permanganate (== 2 mols. of 
oxygen) to the cold solution. The filtered solution is then acidified 
with acetic acid and concentrated; on cooling, or on rubbing, the 
potassium salt separates from tho solution. 10 grams of the lactone 
yield 5 grams of the potassium salt. 

Cotarnic acid does not yield methyl chloride when it is heated with 
hydrochloric acid, but the presence of one methoxy-group in the acid 
can be proved by Zeisel’s method. When cotarnic acid is heated 
with hydriodic acid and amorphous phosphorus at 150—100°, it 
yields gallic acid. These decompositions, and the fact that cotarnic 

VOL, lvui. 2 n 
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acid yields an anhydride, prove that it is a methylmethylenegallo- 
carboxylic acid (methylmethylenetrihydroxyphthalic acid), 

OMe , C s H(COOH).<Q>OH a . 


When cotarnic acid is warmed on the water-bath with hydrochloric 
acid, in sealed tubes, until the solution becomes greenish-yellow, 
it is decomposed into carbonic anhydride and methylmethylenegallic 
acid. 

Methyl niethylenegalUc acid , OMe*C B H 2 (COOH)<Q]>CH2, crystal¬ 
lises from water and alcohol in needles, melts at 210° with previous 
softening, and is readily soluble in alcohol, but only sparingly in 
water. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a yellow 
coloration, which on warming passes through green and becomes 
bine; tbe addition of water then causes the precipitation of a brown, 
floccnlent substance. The harimn salt, (C 9 H 7 0 5 ) 2 Ba, crystallises in 
slender needles, and is readily soluble in hot, but only sparingly in 
cold water, and insoluble in alcohol. The calrium salt, (C fl H 7 0 0 )aCa, 
resembles tbe barium salt in crystalline form and in its behaviour 
with solvents. 

Methylmethylenetribromopyrogallol, 0^e-C 6 Brj<Q>CH 2 , is formed 


when cotarnic acid is treated with a slight excess of bromine in cold 
glacial acetic acid solution; on adding water, carbonic anhydride is 
evolved, and tbe bromo-denvative is precipitated. It crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in slender needles, melts at IGO 3 , and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but insoluble in water and alkalis. 

Constitution of Cotar nine .—It has previously been shown that 
cotamine combines with acids with elimination of 1 mol. H 3 0, 
yielding derivatives of isoquinoline. The compound previously de¬ 
scribed as bromocotarnine dibromide hydrobromide is readily con¬ 
verted into bromocotarnine hydrobromide by hydrogen sulphide, so 
that it is probably a perbromide; thisperbromide, when heated, gives 
bromotarconine with elimination of methyl bromide (1 mol.) and 
hydrogen bromide (2 mols.). This reaction can be explained by 
assuming that bromocotarnine perbromide and bromotarconine have 

= Q ‘CH:3yMeBr 3 , 


ClCH'NMe 

CH/ | | | 

x o-c:c-cBr:c*CH:cH 


respectively. The above constitutional formula is in complete accord¬ 
ance with the properties of bromotarconine; a compound having 
constitution would be a tertiary base, should give apophyllenic acid 
on oxidation, would be easily reduced, and its intense colour would 
be explained by the presence of the chromophore which characterises 
rosolie acid. 
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Prom tliese considerations, and from the experiments described 
above, it follows that cotarnine has the constitution 

CH i <Q>C 6 H(01Ie) (CHOyCHa-CHa-NHMe 


[OHO : OHa-OHj-HHMe : H : OHe = 2 : 3 : 4 : 6]. 

Constitution of Narcotine .—In the narcotine molecule, C^H-jsNO?, 
the hydrocotar nine- and opianic acid-groups are not combined 
together by aDy one of the seven oxygen-atoms, because of these five 
are combined with alkyls (three with methyl and two with methylene), 
and the other two are members of the lactone-group. Since, further, 
the five valency units of the nitrogen-atom are fully combined with 
carbon-atoms of the pyridine nucleus, the two groups cannot be 
united through nitrogen. It follows, therefore, that the hydrocotar- 
nine- and opianic acid-groups are combined together by a carbon- 
atom of each and, without doubt, by those two carbon atoms which, 
on oxidation, are converted into the aldehyde-groups in opianic acid 
and cotarnine. Narcotme has, therefore, the constitution 


-CH—CH C-O-CHj 


HO^b • CO-1) Mel/' S (f\-b 
HC C-OMe H ; 


OMe 


i . 


C-OMe 


It is a meconine-hydrocotamine, and, like hydrastine, is nearly 
related to papaverine; both these opium alkaloids are derivatives of 
a benzylisoquinoline. Hydroxynarcotine (this Journal, 1876, i, 461) is 
most probably an opianyl-hydrocotarnine, but narceine, as has been 
shown by Clans and Meixner, is a naphthalene-derivative. 

Hethoxyhydiocotarnine methiodide, CuHjoNOJ + £5*0, is formed 
when cotarnine, in cold methyl alcoholic solution, is treated with 
methyl iodide (1 mol.), and the solution kept for about three days; the 
methyl alcohol takes partin the formation of this compound, although 
cotarnine is not acted on by methyl alcohol alone. On evaporating, 
the product separates in yellow needles melting at 173° with decom¬ 
position. It loses itB water at 120—130°, is readily soluble in hot 
water and alcohol, and dissolves unchanged in alkalis; it is therefore 
a quaternary ammonium iodide, but it differs from the isomeric 
compound (cotarnemethine methiodide) previously obtained (Absti., 
1889, 417) from cotarnine and methyl iodide. When treated with 
silver oxide, it gives a strongly alkaline base which is slowly decom¬ 
posed by boiling water with liberation of dimethylamine. The methv - 
chloride, prepared by decomposing the methiodide with silver chloride, 
is hygroscopic, and gives an orange, crystalline, sparingly soluble 
platinochloride of the composition (CuHsoNOjCl^PtGl* The base has 

the constitution 0 8 H b 03<^Q^P^^>MleJ. 

JSthoscyhydrocotamine methiodide , + |H 2 0, prepared by 

treating cotarnine with methyl iodide in ethyl alcoholic solution, as 

2 ft 2 
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described above, crystallises in small plates, melts at 168° with 
decomposition, and is more readily soluble in water and alcohol than 
the corresponding methoxy-derivative. 

I>ulmtoxyhydrocotarn ine methiodide. Ci7Ho 6 ^0 4 I + S 2 0, separates in 
crystals when coramine is treated with methyl iodide in cold isobutyl 
alcoholic solution. It crystallises from hot water in needles or plates, 
and melts at about 120°. 

Methyltarco/iic arid , ChH„NO,, is obtained when steam is passed 
for a loner time into a hot solution of tarconinemethyl hydroxide 
(1 part) in baryta (4 parts). After saturating with carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, the precipitate is warmed with dilute sulphuric acid, the 
filtered solution neutralised with sodium carbonate, concentrated, and 
the crystals obtained reciystallised from hot water. It crystallises 
in slender, yellow needles with 2 mols. H 2 0, loses its water at 100°, 
melts at 244°, and is soluble in water, alkalis, and acids. It is 
isomeric with the compound (methyltarconic acid) previously ob¬ 
tained (Abstr., 1888, 1115) by boiling an aqueous solution of 
tarconinemethyl hydroxide; as the new compound is the true methyl¬ 
tarconic acid, the substance previously described must be called 
pseudcmefhyltarccnric acid . The hydrochloride , CuH u H0 3 ,HCl -f 
H 2 0. crystallises in colourless needles or prisms, loses its water and 
turns yellow at 100 J , and is moderately easily soluble in water and 
alcohol. The sirtyhatr crystallises in small, colourless prisms, is 
readily soluble in water, and seems to contain water of crystallisa¬ 
tion. * The platinochloride is amorphous. F. S. K. 

Hydrastine. By M. Fecund and A. Eosenbekg (Ber. 23, 404— 
415).—Hydrastine unites with methyl iodide at 100°, forming 
hydrastine metliiodide, C 2 iH.i]SrO b ,Mel 5 which ciystallises in needles 
melting at 208° (compare Freund and 'Will, Abstr., 3887, 3057). By 
the action of silver chloride in aqueous solution it yields the correspond¬ 
ing hydrastine methochluride , CoiH 21 ISrO fa ,MeCl. When this compound 
is treated with a solution of potassium hydroxide, a yellow plastic 
mass separates; this will he described later. From the evaporated 
filtrate, white, lustrous prisms sepaiate, which consist of hydrastine 
me*hyl hydroxide , C2iH»j^Of,MeOH + H 2 0; after recrystailisation 
from water or alcohol this compound melts at 242°. It was pre¬ 
viously obtained by Freund and Will ( be. cit.) by acting on the methyl 
iodide with silver oxide. It may readily be reconverted into the 
chloride and iodide. 

Methylhydrastine, CmH. 3 N0 65 the above-mentioned yellow com¬ 
pound, is the chief product of the reaction, and crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in small, deep-yellow, needles melting at 156°. It is 
also formed when an alkali is carefully added to a hot aqueous solu¬ 
tion of hydrastine methiodide. From its formation and analysis it 
must be regarded as methylhvdrastine. It is almost insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in chloroform, benzene, and alcohol. With Frohde’s 
reagent, it gives a violet coloiation, which speedily becomes blue, 
and on standing changes to green, and finally becomes discoloured! 
Its salts, for the most part sparingly soluble, are even decomposed by 
ammonia and sodium carbonate; the hydrochloride melts at 241° with 
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decomposition, the sulphate at 250°, and the former yields double 
salts with stannous, zinc, and mercuric chlorides. 

Methylhydrastine unites with methyl iodide very readily, forming 
methylhydra&tine methiodide , C22H33N O s ,]\IeI, which crystallises in 
yellow needles, more soluble in hot water than in alcohol, and decom¬ 
posing at 250°. It is readily decomposed by alkalis with evolution 
of trimethylamine and formation of a compound free from nitrogen 
which has the formula O20H20O8. 

Methylhydrasteine , CaoH^NOt 4* H 2 0. When an aqueous solution 
of hydrastine methochloride is warmed with an excess of potassium 
hydroxide, the precipitate first formed redissolves, and on neutra¬ 
lising the partially evaporated solution with acetic acid, colourless 
crystals of a substance having the above composition are obtained. It 
may also be more conveniently prepared by dissolving methylhydras¬ 
tine in strong alkali, warming, and evaporating the solution until the 
oily mass becomes thick. The product is then dissolved in water, 
neutralised with acetic acid, aud the substance recrystallised from 
water. It melts at 150—151°, is sparingly soluble in cold, more 
readily in hot water or alcohol, and loses its water of crystallisation at 
100°. It shows both acid and basic properties, but is precipitated by 
carbonic anhydride from its alkaline solution. It forms salts with the 
strong acids, but not with acetic acid, and gives with Erohde’s reagent 
a colour reaction similar to that of methylhydrastine. It resembles 
in many respects the pseudonarceine obtained by Roser (Abstr,, 
1888,1316), which in the anhydrous state has the formula C^H^NO*. 
An attempt to eliminate a second molecule of water from methyl¬ 
hydrasteine, and obtain an anhydrous substance whose formula 
corresponded with that of psendonarceme, resulted only in the decom¬ 
position of the substance. Methylhydrasteine is also a tertiary base, 
and readily unites with methyl iodide and is reconverted into methyl¬ 
hydrastine by wanning with concentrated hydrobromic acid. Its 
salts are colourless, the hydrochloride forming spherical aggregates of 
crystals, melting at 290°. 

Compounds similar to the above, containing the ethyl-group 
instead of methyl, have also been obtained, Hydrastine cthiodide 
and hydroxide, and otliylhydiastine have been previously obtained 
(Schmidt and Wilhelm, Abstr., 1888, 1212; Eykman, 1887, 505), 
and the authors have been able to confirm their results, with the 
exception of the melting points. This was found for hydrastine 
ethiodide to be 225° instead of 205—206°, and for etliylhydrastine 
126—127° instead of 124°. The latter forms salts resembling those 
of methylhydrastine, and unites with ethyl iodide, forming ethyh 
hydrastine ethiodide , CjsH^NO^Etl, a beautifully crystalline sub¬ 
stance which decomposes at 241°. 

Bthylhydrasteine is obtained in the same manner as the methyl- 
derivative, and crystallises from water in needles melting at 130°. 

The above results make it evident that hydrastine is a tertiary 
base, aud the formula given in the previous paper (Abstr., 1889, 
1222), therefore requires modification. In a recent publication, 
Roser (preceding Abstr.) has proposed a formula for the closely 
allied alkaloid narcotine, which shows at once its relation to papa- 
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verine and its lactone-like nature. The modified formula now pro¬ 
posed by the authors for hydrastine, viz.:— 


HC^C-CO-O 

h 1 

HC C< 

\S 

C-0 Me 


CH- 

i 


bOXe 


—CH C-O-CHg 

AA I 

MeN 0 CO 

I I II 

HoC 0 CH 

X/\/ 

CSsCS 


corresponds well with Rosers narco tine formula. The formation of 
methylbydrastine, and the conversion of its methiodide into tri- 
methylamine and a substance free from nitrogen can be readily 
explained, like the corresponding reactions of coneine, by assuming 
that the piperidine ring is split (compare Ladenbnrg, JBer., 14, 2057). 
For methylhydrasteme the following formula is regarded as the most 
probable:— 

XMe 5 -C 2 H J -C^ 2 «g>CH 2 )-CH(OE)-CH(OH)-C 6 H 2 (OMeVCOOH. 

H. Gr. C. 


Hydrastine. By M. Freund (Ber., 23, 416—417).—A personal 
discussion with E. Schmidt as to the priority of claim for the investi¬ 
gation of hydrastine. * H. G. 0. 

Adenine and Hypoxanthine. By G. Bruhns (Ber., 23,225—229). 
—Adenine sometimes crystallises from slightly impure solutions in 
plates having a nacreous lustre, and differing entirely in appearance 
from the needles usually obtained. They have, however, the same 
composition and melting point. 

When a solution of adenine hydrochloride is mixed with one of 
sodium picrate, adenine picrate is formed. This is very sparingly soluble 
in cold water (1: 3500), more readily in alcohol and hot water, and 
crystallises from the latter in voluminous fascicular groups of yellow 
needles. It has the formula C 6 H fi N5,C 6 H2(N0 3 ) s -0H + H s O, loses 
its water of crystallisation at 10U°, and then remains unaltered at 
220°. The author proposes to make use of this compound for the 
quantitative estimation of adenine, proceeding as follows:—Adenine 
and hypoxanthine are separated from xanthine and guanine in the 
nsual manner by the addition of silver nitrate to the nitric acid solu¬ 
tion. The mixture of adenine silver nitrate and hypoxanthine silver 
nitrate is then decomposed (the author obtains good results by em¬ 
ploying for this purpose dilute hydrochloric acid in place of hydrogen 
sulphide), the resulting solution nearly neutralised with sodium car¬ 
bonate. and a solution of sodium picrate added; after remaining 
15 minutes, the precipitate is collected and washed. A correction of 
+2*2 milligrams must be made for each 100 e.c. of filtrate and wash 
water. The filtrate is then neutralised with ammonia* and the 
hypoxanthine precipitated with ammoniacal silver nitrate. Ho 
correction need be made for the solubility of hypoxanthine silver 
nitrate if there is no excess of ammonia in either solution. 

Adenine and hypoxanthine combine, in aqueous solution, forming 
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a compound having the formula CsHJ^OjCgHsNs 4* 3H 2 0; this crys¬ 
tallises from water in aggregates of slender needles, which readily 
effloresce, and quickly lose water at 100°. It forms a homogeneous 
hydrochloride, hut may he separated into its constituents by dissolving 
it in dilute sulphuric acid and submitting it to fractional crystallisa¬ 
tion. 

Adenine unites with dry bromine, forming a dark-red substance 
which appears to contain six atoms of bromine. It decomposes in 
the air, and more quickly at 100—120°, forming bromadenine, , 
CfiE^NTsBr, 'which crystallises in white stellate groups of needles 
insoluble in water, but readily soluble in ammonia, and is only 
attacked with difficulty by alcoholic potash. It is a strong base, and 
forms an insoluble picrate, which is more voluminous than that of 
adenine. A similar bromohypoxanthine could not be obtained. 

H. Gr. O. 

Ricin. By H. Stillmark ( Ghem. Gentr ., 1889, ii, 978—9*79; 
from Fharm. CcntralhaUe, 30, 650—651).—The poisonous principle 
of the castor-oil bean is ricin, an albuminous substance which belongs 
to the group of unorganised ferments. It loses its poisonous proper¬ 
ties at once if boiled, although it is not so severely affected by a dry 
heat. It is best separated by extracting the fresh castor-oil beans 
with a 10 percent, sodium chloride solution, which extract, after 
filtration, is saturated with magnesium and sodium sulphates at the 
ordinary temperature. If this solution is cooled, the salts crystallise 
out, and with them a white precipitate which is readily separated by 
dialysis; this must be conducted at a low temperature or fermentation 
will ensue. 

It would appear as though several members of the Buphorbiacese 
contain a poisonous albuminous substance, which may indeed be 
identical with that present in the castor-oil bean. The author draws 
attention to the fact that large quantities of the refuse of the castor- 
oil factories are allowed to remain in the open at the disposal of the 
public, and that since this substance is tasteless and more poisonous 
than arsenic, a considerable danger arises therefrom. J. W. L. 

Action of Hot Water on different Albuminoids. By S. Gabriel 
(Chew. Gentr,, 1889, ii, 988; from J. Lcmtlw,, 37,335—345).—Instigated 
by the results of his experiments on the action of superheated steam on 
the albuminoids of lupins and rye, the author has conducted a series 
of determinations of the effect of water at comparatively high tem¬ 
peratures on albumin, fibrin, casein, conglutin, and wheat-gluten. 
The first result at which the author arrived is that if the same sub¬ 
stance be heated with water under the same conditions, the same 
products in the same quantities are always obtained. The tempera¬ 
ture would appear to exert a greater influence on the result than the 
time. Albumin, fibrin, and casein, for instance, when heated with 
water at 152° for six hours, were decomposed to the same extent as 
when heated at the same temperature for one hour; whereas when 
heated at 135° for three hours, the decomposition appeared not to 
proceed so far. Conglutin and wheat-gluten are more readily deeom- 
compo^ed than the thiee first-named albuminoids. 
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The following table gives the results of the action of water at 152° 
for six hours on the several albuminoids :— 



Protein 

Peptone 

Amide 


nitrogen. 

nitrogen. 

mtrogen. 

Albumin ........ 

37-04 

25-90 

37*87 

Fibrin .. 

36-37 

29-88 

3315 

Casein. 

35-09 

27-86 

37-05 

Conglutin. 

22-47 

39-93 

37-60 

Wheat-gluten.... 

26 45 

59-28 

14 28 

J. W. 


Physiological Chemistry, 

Temperature in Nerves. By H. D. Koleestox (J. PJtysiol,, 11, 
2u8 — 225 J. —The observations were made by the help of an electrical 
resistance thermometer, invented by H. L. Callender, which is fully 
described. The conclusions arrived at are:— 

(1.) During the passage of a nervous impulse there is no evidence 
of (even 5 <njo°) any heat being evoh ed from the nerve trunk. 

(2.) In d}ing, a nerve does, however, evolve heat. In many cases 
sufficient heat is developed to raise the temperature of the ther¬ 
mometer in contact with it y°. 

(3.) The development of heat roughly corresponds with the inten¬ 
sity of the natural nerve current; this, houever, is not absolutely 
constant. 

(4.) There is some evidence to show that nerves die at different 
rates. W. D* H. 

Artificial and Natural Digestions. By A. S. Lea (7. Physiol , 
11,226—263).—The following factors, .present in normal digestion, 
aie absent in artificial digestion experiments as usually performed in 
flasks and beakers:—(1; Constant movement of the contents; (2) 
constant removal of digestive products, (3) continuous additions of 
fresh portions of digestive fluid. In the present experiments, an 
apparatus was employed which tends to obviate these disadvantages. 
The artificial digestion is carried out not in a flask but in a tube of 
parchment paper, kept in constant up and down movement by con¬ 
necting it to a motor; this tube is suspended in a cylindrical glass 
vessel, filled with the same mixture as that contained m the tube, but 
minus any ferment; an outer cylindrical glass vessel is filled with 
water kept at the necessary constant temperature. By this means, 
two of the more important conditions under which natural digestion 
takes place may be imitated, namely, continuous movement, and 
removal by dialysis of digestive products. 

The first question investigated was the digestion of starch by 
saliva; the great contrast between natural and artificial digestion of 
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starch is the appearance of large quantities of dextrin in the latter 
case (opinions, however, differ as to the relative amounts of sugar 
and dextrin formed), whilst in the stomach and intestines mere traces 
of the dextrins are discoverable. Notwithstanding imperfections in 
the present method of experimentation, which are freely admitted, 
the contrast between a digestion carried on in the moving dialyser 
and in a flask is very marked; the iodine reaction of starch or dextrin 
disappears first in the contents of the dialyser; in prolonged diges¬ 
tions the contents of the dialyser remain clear and more free from 
putrefactive organisms than those of the flask, and the proportion of 
dextrin present is less in the dialyser than in the flask. This last 
point may be illustrated by the following table:— 



Duration 
of experi¬ 
ment in 
hours. 

Strength 
of starch 
in solution 
per cent. 

Dextrin 
per cent, 
in 

dialyser. 

Maltose 
per cent, 
in 

dialyser. 

Maltose 
per cent, 
in 

dialysate. 






6 

0*4 

7*67 

_ 

_ 

22 

2*4 

8*58 

— 

— 

21 

4'23 

16-78 

— 

— 

68 

4*23 

8-48 

— 

— 

18 

0-43 

10-31 

12 -42 

76 -67 

48 

4*18 

12*61 

14 20 

71-13 

90 

3*35 

4*29 

3*06 

9118 



The conclusions drawn from these and similar experiments are as 
follows:— 

When the digestion of starch by saliva is carried out under con¬ 
ditions which ensure a very considerable removal of the products 
(maltose) as they are formed, then:— 

1. The rate at which the digestion takes place is increased. 

2. The total amount of starch converted into sugar is much greater, 
and the residne of dextrin is much less, than under conditions, other¬ 
wise similar, when the products are not removed. 

3. The influence of the removal of digestion products on the relative 
amounts of dextrin and maltose formed is least marked when the 
starch solution is dilute. 

4. These results justify the assumption that in the alimentary 
canal starch is completely converted into sugar before absorption. 

5. The experiments afford no evidence that any sugar other than 
maltose is formed by the action of saliva on starch. 

The next series of experiments dealt with the pancreatic digestion 
of protcids; here the occurrence of an insoluble bye-product (anti- 
alburaid) is believed to be due to the imperfection of the method of 
artificial digestion, and probably does not occur in natural digestion; 
the question, however, which was specially investigated was the 
occurrence of leucine and tyrosine. Kiihne has already stated that 
these amido-acids are formed in natural as well as in artificial pan¬ 
creatic digestion, but careful quantitative experiments do not seem to 
have been made, although it may be roughly stated that less of these 
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materials are found in the intestine than in a flask. This may be dne 
to one of two causes; either they are normally formed in large 
amount and then rapidly absorbed", or else they are formed in only 
small amount. By the help of the digesting dialyser, combined with 
the examination of the intestinal contents of animals, it was hoped in 
the present research to elucidate this question. A few typical experi¬ 
ments are described in detail and the following conclusions drawn:— 
(1) The undigested residue in a flask digestion is always greater than 
that of a dialyser digestion, other conditions being the same; (2) tbe 
amount of lencine and tyrosine formed in a flask digestion is always 
arrester than in a dialyser digestion, other conditions being the same. 
The amonnt formed in a dialyser digestion is. however, always con¬ 
siderable. and it is possible that the amount formed is less than in a 
flask digestion, because the peptones from which they originate are 
continually dialysing ont. Leucine and tyrosine were also found in 
not inconsiderable qnantities in the intestines of tbe animals examined, 
not merely in microscopic amounts, as some previous observers seem 
to imply. 

The paper concludes with remarks of a theoretical nature on the 
function of the amido-acids formed in plants and in animals. It is 
regarded as inconceivable that the animal, like tbe vegetable organ¬ 
ism, should construct its proteids from the nitrogen contained in the 
amido-acids, and their importance is likened to that of the inorganic 
salts and extractives contained in beef-tea, or other meat extract. 
We do not know what part these play exactly in the total processes of 
tissue-metabolism, but we do know that the salts are in some way 
essential, and that the extractives are an extremely important acces¬ 
sory to that metabolism. 

Experiments on the pancreatic digestion of starch are in progress. 

The term zymolysis is suggested as a convenient one to denote 
generally the changes produced by enzymes or unorganised ferments. 

W. D. H. 

The saving effect on Albumin of Organic Acids in Vegetable 
Foods. By H. Wei&ece and E. Flechsig (Bied. Oenir 19,31—39; 
from Journ.fLamlar., 37,11*9—234).—Tbe object of the experiments 
described in tbe paper was to determine whether the considerable 
quantities of organic acids which occur in sour fodder, and other foods 
in which fermentation occurs, have a physiological value similar to 
that of starch and some of the other non-nitrogenous food constituents. 
A rabbit was fed for some days on a mixture of meat meal (15 grams), 
fat (1*S grams), starch (30 grams), sugar (10 grams), crude nut-shell 
fibre (5 grams), hay ash (0*5 gram), and salt (0*2 gram). The 
nutritive ratio was kept close, being as 1: 3*7, in order that the action, if 
any, of the non-nitrogenous substances given might be more distinct. 
After eight days, the urine was collected for 10 days and the nitrogen 
determined. The average daily amount of nitrogen in the urine was 
1*46 grams. The weight of the animal remained nearly constan. 
(2390 grams). During the next period, a portion of the starch (10 
grains) in the food was replaced by an equal amount of acetic acid, 
first as calcium, and afterwards as sodium acetate; but as after three 
days a considerable amount of food was left, lactic acid (10 grams), in 
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the form of calcium lactate, was substituted for the acetate. But 
this also had to be discontinued after three days. The live weight 
sank from 2845 to 2132 grains, and the average daily amount of 
nitrogen in the urine was 1*92 grams. So that, notwithstanding the 
less amount of nitrogen taken in the food, there was an increase 
in the amount eliminated. An amount of acetic or lactic acid as high 
as 4*3 grams per 1000 grams of live weight, therefore, not only does 
not save albumin, but it increases the albumin consumption. In the 
third period, in which the food used in the first period was again 
employed, the live weight attained nearly its original amount and the 
nitrogen of the urine again sank to 1*46 grams per day. In the 
fourth period, the same food-mixture was again used, but minus 10 
grams of starch. In four days the live weight sank to 2225 grams, 
whilst the daily separation of nitrogen rose to 1*71 grams. Inasmuch as 
the amount of nitrogen separated during period II was still higher than 
this, it would seem that the presence of acetic or lactic acid in the 
food is actually prejudicial. In another experiment, in which only 
2*2 grams of lactic acid per 1000 grams of live weight was used, 
there was no increased separation of nitrogen; but there was also no 
preservation of albumin. 

The next experiments were made with a wether, fed for seven days 
with a mixture of meadow hay, starch, cane-sugar, earth-nut cake, 
and salt. The nutritive ratio was as 1 : 3*4. During the next period, 
lactic acid (60 grams) as calcium lactate was mixed with the food. 
It is shown that rather less protein, fat, and crude fibre were digested 
in the second peiiod, aud that the lise observed in the digested nou- 
nitrogenous extract-substance was less than the lactic acid added. 
But there was more (1*73 grams) nitrogen deposited in the second 
period than in the first. There was thus a not inconsiderable deposi¬ 
tion of albumin, caused by the presence of calcium lactate. With 
twice the amount of lactic acid, there was, however, an increased 
amount of nitrogen eliminated, wliilst with still more acid the nitrogen 
of the urine was not raised, but there was a gradual rise in the 
amount of protein in the fa?ces. 

Further experiments with a wether showed that the action of 
acetic acid (as sodium acetate) is quite different from that of lactic 
acid ; the urine production was very much increased, and the urine 
was also somewhat richer in nitrogen. The undigested nitrogen of 
the freces remained practically the same. 

The results of the experiments do not support v. Wolff’s view, that 
the volatile fatty acids (especially acetic acid) have a nutritive value 
but little less than that of the carbohydrates. 1ST. H. M. 

Amount of Substances yielding Oil of Mustard in various 
Foods, and their Action on the Animal Body. By TJlbricht 
(Bied. Oenfr. 9 18, 53—56).—The seeds of black mustard contain two 
substances, potassium myronate and myrosin, which in presence of 
water react on each other, forming allylthiocarbimidc and other 
compounds. The same or similar compounds are also obtained from 
the different organs of various species of A Ilium, and in small quantities 
from rape-seed. The author has determined the amount of mustard 
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oil which, various seeds used in the oil factories of different countries 
will produce, as well as that of the seeds of weeds which accompany 
them. It has long been known that so-called rape cake, when treated 
■with water, often develops a more or less powerf nl odour of mustard 
oil, owing to the adulteration of the cake with black or Indian mus¬ 
tard. Experiments, in nlrich sheep had considerable amounts of 
black mustard mixed with their food, show ed that a daily amount of 284 
grams was not injurious, whilst a bull-calf consumed 148—444 grams 
■with the same result. Cows took 343 to 820 grams of mustard a day, 
about a week before calving, without injury. Cake containing much 
potassium myronate may safely be given to quite young calves. 

Although quite uninjurious to sheep and bullocks, it is doubtful 
whether, if given to cows, a cake containing potassium myronate may 
not have some influence on the taste and quality of the milk and 
butter; and it is suggested that, until more is known, cows should 
not be fed with oil cake which yields more than 0*5 per cent, of 
mustard oil. JST. H. M. 

Methyl Mercaptan as a Constituent of Hu m an Intestinal 
Gases. By IuXenckt (JLfonafeA,10,862—863).—Pianerand Rugehave 
shown that intestinal gas conoists of carbonic anhydride, hydrogen, 
hydrogen sulphide, and marsh gas. Bearing in mind that methyl 
mercaptan is one of the products of putritying albumin (compare 
Xencki and Sieber, this voL, p. 78), the author has endeavoured to 
show its presence as a degradation-product in human fasces, and that 
it is probably formed in the large intestine. To this end he reduced 
fresh excrement (3 kilos.) to a thin paste with water, added oxalic 
acid (90 grams), and distilled the mixture. The gases evolved, con¬ 
sisting in the main of carbonic anhydride, were first passed into a 
flask to condense the water, and then into a 3 per cent, solution of 
mercuric cyanide, which at first became yellow, and ultimately con¬ 
tained a small quantity of a black precipitate. This was collected, 
well washed, and treated with hydrochloric acid, the resulting gases 
being passed into a neutral solution of lead acetate, which assumed 
the characteristic odour of mercaptan, and ultimately contained a 
quantity of microscopic yellow plates or prisms insufficient for 
analysis. This unmistakable proof of the presence of mercaptan 
leads the author to suppose that alkaline compounds of mercaptan are 
decomposed in the large intestine by acids formed during the decom¬ 
position of albumins and carbohydrates; the liberated thio-alcobol 
being evolved in the gaseous form. G. T. M. 

Uric Acid. By W. Roberts (Proc. If ed. Ohir . Soc., 1890,85—87).— 
The' presence of uric acid in human urine is somewhat anomalous. 
As a vehicle for the elimination of nitrogen it is not needed; its 
place being taken by urea, which by its easy solubility is better adapted 
to the liquid urine of mammals. Perhaps uric acid is a vestigial 
remnant in mammalian descent; but although physiologically 
insignificant, uric acid is pathologically the most prominent com¬ 
ponent of the nrine, this being chiefly due to its tendency to form 
concretions. 
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All acid urines tend inevitably to deposit their uric acid sooner or 
later. The time of onset of precipitation various from a few hours to fire 
or six days, or even longer. The inference is drawn that pathological 
gravel is due to an exaggeration of conditions which exist in a less 
pronounced degree in health. To get at an explanation of this spon¬ 
taneous precipitation, it is necessary to examine tlie states of combi¬ 
nation of uric acid in urine. _ 

Uric acid (C 5 H 4 IT 4 O 3 = H>tT) is a bibasic acid, and forms two regular 
series of salts—namely, normal urates (MJJ) and add or hydrogen 
urates or biurates (HHU). But in addition to these it forms a series 
of hyperacid combinations, first discovered by Bence Jones, and 
termed by him quadrurates (MHU,H>U). The normal urates are never 
found in the animal body, and are only known as laboratory pro¬ 
ducts. The biurates are only encountered pathologically as gouty 
concretions. The quadrurates, on the other hand, are specially the 
physiological salts of uric acid. They constitute exclusively the com¬ 
bination in which uric acid exists in solution in normal urine, and 
they become visible sometimes as the amorphous urate sediment. 
The urinary excretion of birds and serpents is composed exclusively 
of quadrurates. The quadrurates can, moreover, be formed arti¬ 
ficially under conditions which prevail in the animal body. The 
special and characteristic reaction of the quadrurates is that they are 
immediately decomposed by water into free uric acid and biurates. 

They exist iu acid urine in the presence of water and of super¬ 
phosphates. These conditions necessarily involve the ultimate libera¬ 
tion and precipitation of uric acid. The first step is the breaking up 
of the quadrurate by the water of the uriue into free uric acid and 
biurate according to the following equation: 

(MHU,H 2 0) + H a O = (H 2 U) + (MHU). 

Quadrurate. Free uric acid. Biurate. 

This explains the liberation of half the uric acid. But the biurate 
thus formed is forthwith changed in the presence of superphosphates 
into quadrurate. Thus: 

2(MHU) + (MH 2 P0 4 ) = (MHU,H*U) + (M 2 HP0 4 ). 

Biurate. Superphosphate. Quadrurate. Bimetallic phosphate. 

By these alternating reactions all the uric acid is at length set free. 

Seeing that uric acid exists in acid urine (that is, for some 16 hours 
out of the 24) amid conditions which, if the quadrurate stood alone 
and uncontrolled, would lead to its immediate precipitation, and yet 
that in the normal course no such early precipitation occurs, it is 
obvious that the urine must contain certain ingredients which inhibit 
or greatly retard the action of the water in breaking up tbe quadru¬ 
rates. These inhibitory ingredients consist, chiefly, of (1) the mineral 
salts, ( 2 ) the pigments of the urine. 

The conditions of the urine which tend to accelerate the precipita¬ 
tion of uric acid as in the formation of concretions and deposits, are 
—(1) high acidity, (2) poverty in mineral salts, (3) low pigmenta¬ 
tion, (4) high percentage of uric acid. The converse conditions tend 
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to retard precipitation. On tlie interaction of these factors the 
occurrence or non-occnrrence of nric acid gravel appears to depend, 
and probably the most important of these factors is the grade of 
acidity. W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of Selenious Acid. By 0. Chabrie and 
L. Lapicqbe (Coni\it. rend 110, 152—153).—0‘2 per cent, of selenious 
acid prevents the putrefaction of infusions of beef by the ordinary 
microbes of the air. With a smaller quantity, putrefaction takes place 
and the selenious acid is rednced. 

Sodium selenite introduced into the blood of a dog, killed it when 
the dose reached 3 milligrams per kilo, of body weight. The most 
pronounced symptoms are intense congestion of all the viscera, and 
an abundant bronchial secretion of a rose-coloured liquid which con¬ 
tains no selenium. 

Sodium selenite therefore acts essentially as an irritant, as 
Rabutean observed, but the authors were unable to discover any of 
the crystals which he described as being present in all the organs. 

0. H. B. 

Physiological Action of Sulphonal. By J. Gordon (Brit. Med. 
i, 1890, 710—714).—From observations and experiments on the 
lower animals and on human beings, the following conclusions are 
drawn :—Sulphonal reduces the excitability of the reflex function of 
the spinal cord, and diminishes peripheral sensation. In men, large 
doses slow the respiration, but do not affect the pulse. It destroys 
slowly the conductivity of motor nerves, and the irritability of 
muscles, which subsequent washing with salt solution tends to 
revive. Urea is excreted in increased quantity after small doses 
(5—10 grains), in diminished quantity after larger doses; the volume 
of the urine is, however, not affected. It produces no effect on the 
skin, or on the body temperature; it, however, occasionally causes 
vomiting and diarrhoea. Although incoordination of the extremities, 
giddiness, and a feeling of depression or confusion sometimes follow 
its administration, as a rule these effects do not supervene, and the 
sleep which follows its use is tranquil and refreshing. The hypnotic 
action of the drug is marked even in healthy people, and in cases of 
insomnia it is found most trustworthy. W. D. H. 
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Decomposition of Albumin by the Bacillus of Malignant 
(Edema. By B. Kerry (Munats7t. 9 10, 864—873; compare JNencki, 
this vol., p. 78).—The author has investigated the decomposition of 
serum albumin by a pure culture of the bacillus of malignant 
oedema. On distillation, after saturation with oxalic acid, the fer¬ 
mented liquid gave gaseous products, and an oily liquid which when 
pure boils at 165—171°, has the formula CgHwOi, and is of a ketonic 
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or of an aldehydic nature. It is optically active [*] = +5*63, and 
may, therefore, be assumed to contain an asymmetric carbon-atom: it 
gives a violet coloration with magenta decolorised with snlphurons 
acid, and a violet-red coloration with diazobenzenesulphomc acid, 
soda, and sodium amalgam. It reduces an ammoniacal solution of 
silver nitrate without the formation of a mirror, gives a crystalline 
compound with phenylhydrazine and sodium acetate; bat does not 
react with sodium hydrogen sulphite or reduce Fehling’s solution. 
On oxidation it is converted almost entirely into valeric acid. On 
evaporating the distillation residue and exhausting it with ether, 
leucine, hydroparacoumaric acid, and a small quantity of fatty acids, 
but no indole or scatole (compare Nencki, Zoc. cit ), were obtained. 
The gases produced in the fermentation consisted of carbonic 
anhydride, hydrogen sulphide, marsh-gas, and hydrogen in varying 
proportions. G. T. M. 

Decomposition of Gelatin by Anaerobic Ferments. By L. 
Selitkenny (Monatsh.,10, 908—917).—The author has nsed the method 
adopted by Nencki (this vol., p. 78) to investigate the decomposition 
of a solution of gelatin by Bacillus liquefaciens magnus and the 
Rauschbrand bacillus . With the former ferment, a considerable 
quantity of methyl mercaptan is formed during the progress of 
growth of the organism, the other products being volatile fatty acids, 
phenylpropionic acid, glyoocine, leucine, and a considerable quantity 
of the so-called “ gelatin-peptone but no indole, scatole, or phenol is 
formed. When the fermentation is induced by the JRauschbrand 
bacillus, the same products together with phenylacetic acid are 
obtained, and in this case also the fermented liquid gives no indication 
of its containing indole, scatole, or phenol. On oxidising the gelatin- 
peptone with fuming nitric acid or with permanganate, succinic and 
benzoic acids are obtained. 

From these results, the author infers that the benzoic acid, ob¬ 
tained by earlier observers on oxidation of gelatin, was derived 
from phenylpropionic acid, and that albumin and gelatin differ in 
uhat the latter on fermentation gives rise to a large quantity of 
glycocine, but to neither paxakydroxyphenolpropionic acid, scatol 
acetic acid, nor to any of their derivatives. G. T. M. 

Formation of Nitrates in Plants. By Bdrthelot ( Compt rend., 
110, 109).—The facts observed by Heckel (next abstract) and by 
Lundstrom, combined with the results of Andre and those obtained 
by the author concerning the formation of nitrates by various species 
of Amat anthus, prove that there is a close connection between the life 
processes of the microbes in the soil aud those which inhabit and 
develop m plants, whether they are microbes which fix nitrogen in 
' vegetable soils and in legumes, or those which form nitrates in 
AmarantJius, Sterculia, the coffee plant, or vegetable soils. 

0. H. B. 

Utilisation and Transformations of Alkaloids during the 
Germination of Seeds. By E. Heckel {Compt rend., 110, 88—90). 
—The seeds of Sterculia acuminata contained 2*37 per cent of caffeine. 
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After tlie first year, tlie cotyledons, which remain attached to the 
stalk, contained only 1*072, after the second year 0*70, and after the 
third year 0 21 As the cafEeme disappears, chlorophyll and potassium 
nitrate are formed in the cotyledon, and hence its disappearance is 
due to a kind of nitrification. 

In order to investigate the behaviour of pyridic alkaloids, seeds of 
Strych nos tui? vomica and Datura Uratnonium were used. After two 
to three months according to the size of the seeds, all the alkaloids 
had disappeared and been converted into more assimilable products, 
the change taking place under the influence of the embryon, for if 
the germs are removed from the seeds, the latter remain unaltered in 
moist earth for a long time. 

In PhtiW'fiqma vcnwiosa the eserine undergoes transformation in 
the cotyledons themselves during the germinative movements, for 
whether the seeds are sown with or without their gemmule the 
eserine disappears, and it follows that the cotyledons contain sub¬ 
stances which produce this change. 

Whether the seeds have an endosperm or not, the disappearance of 
the alkaloids becomes complete, and they pass into the yonng plant. 
The exact ch rages which they undergo are not yet known, but they 
are undoubtedly true reserves of food for the yonng plants, which, 
however, mnst undergo complete alteration before they can be assimi- 
1 ited. Beveil’s observations that plants watered with solutions of 
their own alkaloids always died, show that they cannot be absorbed 
directly with impunity. C. H. B. 

Sugar-yielding Insoluble Carbohydrates in Seeds. By W. 
Maxwell (Amer. Cfom. 12, 51—60).—The finely-ground seeds 
were extracted with ether, to remove fats, and with dilute aqueous 
potash, to remove proteids, and the residae was washed with water 
until nentral, and treated with a solution of diastase to separate the 
amyloids. The insoluble residue, consisting of cellulose, remnants of 
less so'uble albuminous matters, and “ nitrogen-free extractive matter,” 
was boiled for one hour with a 3’5 percent, solution of sulphuric acid; 
the filtered extract was boiled for two hours in a reflux apparatus, 
and then neutralised with barium carbonate. The neutral solution 
was evaporated to a syrupy consistence, and extracted with alcohol. 
The alcoholic extract was evaporated, and the action of the residue 
on Fehlmg’s solution and on polarised light was studied, as well as 
the products which it yielded when oxidised with nitric acid. It is 
found that the insoluble non-uitrogenous matters, exclusive of cellu¬ 
lose, are carbohydrate substances which, when treated with a dilute 
mineral acid, are convertible into sugars. This sugar is generally 
galactose; hence the carbohydrate is in most cases paragalactin; occa¬ 
sionally some levnlose appears to be also obtained. The seeds of 
Ptsnm. sativum and Phaseohts vulgaris contain respectively about 
20 and 10 per cent, of insoluble carbohydrates, and this is all con¬ 
vertible into galactose. Paha vulgaris and Vicia sativu con tain 
respectively 14 and 15 per cent, of insoluble carbohydrates, and not 
more than half of these can be converted into sugars by the action of 
a dilate mineral acid. 
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These insoluble carbohydrates are secreted in the cells of the endo¬ 
sperm. It is found that the thick membranes of the cells of the 
cotyledons are insensible to colour reagents, and do not dissolve in a 
cuprammonic solution, but after they have been boiled with dilute 
acid, and the carbohydrates thereby removed, the residue gives all the 
cellulose reactions. 0. F. B, 

Constituents of Urfcica urens, Urtiea dioica, and Urtiea 
piTulifera. By L. Reuter (Chem. Oentr , 1889, ii, 991—992, from 
Phwrm. Cenfralhalle, 30,609—610).—From the leaves of these plants 
no alkaloid could be separated, but by treatment with slaked lime, a 
glucoside is obtained; this reduces Fehling’s solution very slightly; 
but after boiling with acids it reduces it readily. The product of 
boiling with acids is a brown, tarry substance. The glucoside con¬ 
tains no nitrogen. Tannin and salt do not precipitate it. Iodine in 
potassium iodide solution and potassiomercuric iodide form preci¬ 
pitates; potassium ferricyanide and potassium chromate in sulphuric 
acid are reduced by it. Its aqueous solution has a neutral reaction. 

From the seeds of Urtiea pilulifera, a green, fatty oil, containing 
chlorophyll, is obtained by treating them with magnesia and water, 
drying, and extracting with chloroform; the extract contained neither 
glncoside nor alkaloid. The seeds, after treatment with chloroform, 
yielded a glucoside soluble in absolute alcohol. J. W. L. 

Influence of Gypsum and of Clay on the Conservation of Soil 
Nitrogen, on Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen, and on Nitri¬ 
fication. By Pichard (Ann. Agronom ,, 15, 505—521).—The author 
has made a number of experiments on the nitrification of the 
nitrogen of arachida cake when mixed with artificial soils composed 
of pure silicious sand of different degrees of fineness, mixed with 
varying proportions of gypsum, clay, and common salt. The mixtures 
were seeded with the washings of arable soil, and the initial and final 
nitrogen in the forms of ammonia, nitrates, and total nitrogen were 
estimated; the following conclusions were arrived at. In mixtures 
containing 1 per 1,000 of cake with the nearly pure sands, kept 
very slightly moist, and without vegetation for 18 months, the loss 
of nitrogen (greatest in the coarse sand) was as much as 70 per 
cent., and less than 15 per cent, was found as nitrate or ammonia at 
the end of that time. The addition of 5 per 1,000 of gypsum reduced 
the loss of nitrogen to 58 per cent, at most, the difference being due 
to more nitrogen nitrified. Salt in the propoi tion of 1 per 1,000 does 
not at all interfere with this beneficial action of gypsum. The addition 
of 10 per cent, of pure day to the sand reduces the loss of nitrogen, 
and more is found as ammonia. One part per 1,000 of gypsum, 
in mixtures containing from 10 to 40 per cent, of clay, reduced still 
more, and progressively, the loss of nitrogen. One of these mixtures 
(that with 40 per cent, clay), containing 0*1023 per cent, initial 
nitrogen, showed a gain over the 18 months of 0*0293 per cent., equal 
to 28 53 per cent, of the initial nitrogen; the author regards the 
greater part of this gain as consisting of free nitrogen fixed from the 
air. J. M. 5. M. 

yol. mu. 2 o 
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Preparation of Silage. By O. Kellner and J. Sowano (Landw. 
Vermchs-Stat^ 1890, 16—22).—In continuation of his former 
researches made ’with the object of determining the form in which 
nitrogen is lost during the preparation of silage, the author ensiled 
some Lespedeza cyrtobotyra , Miq.; and after a certain time had 
elapsed, a portion was extracted with cold water, and the solution 
distilled; in the distillate were found ammonia, and a small quantity 
of what appeared to be a substituted ammonia. It was also noted 
that the upper layers in the silo contained less nitrogen than 
the lower. The loss of nitrogen as ammonia in silage made from 
green maize was small. The author criticises the work of other 
workers on the same subject. E. W. P. 

Digestibility of Rice-Straw. By 0. Kellner ( Landw . Versuchs- 
Stat 37, 23—-26).—Sheep were fed for a time on irrigated rice- 
straw and for another period on upland rice-straw (rice cultivated 
on dry lands) ; in both cases the live weight remained practically con¬ 
stant. The following table shows the composition of the straws, and 
their mean coefficients of digestion :— 



Paddy ^ Coefficient of 
straw. j digestibility. 

Upland 

rice. 

Coefficient of 
digestibility. 

Moisture on the dry .. J 

Albumin.... 

Fat.. 

Fibre...... 

Kon-nitrogenous extract. 1 
Ash. 

1 20 79 

6*80 
2-17 
48*68 

24-SO 
17*55 

46*54 i 

41-45 

58-10 

35 *41 

10*33 

6*75 

2*16 

40*35 

32 14 
18-60 

43 84 
51-90 

55 24 
28-86 

Dry matter.... 

Organic matter .. 

1 i 

43*86 

49 88 

— 

89-18 

4103 


Both of these straws surpass all other straws as fodder. 

E. W. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Air-Bath. By M. A. Adams ( Analyst , 1889, 222 
—228).—The apparatus consists of an outer jacket, within which is 
a copper vessel containing an annular thermostat. This is composed 
of two concentric cylinders of sheet copper, joined at the top and 
bottom, and enclosing an air space 5 mm. thick. This thermostat 
forms the wall of the drying chamber. It is connected with a 
U-tube, containing mercury for the control of the gas as usual. 
Air admitted at the bottom, between the jacket and the copper 
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vessel, rises to the top, and there enters the space between the walls 
of the vessel and the thermostat, by which it is deflected downwards 
to enter the drying chamber through a perforated shelf at the bottom. 
Access to the drying chamber is obtained by removing a dome¬ 
shaped glass chimney. The drying chamber is about 9 inches high 
and 12 in diameter, and the whole space above 4 inches from the shelf 
has a uniform temperatnre, whilst 7 cubic feet of air pass through it 
perminnte. M. J. S. 

Detection of Free Chlorine in Hydrochloric Acid. By G. A. 
Li Hot {Bull. Soc . Ghim. [8], 2, 729 ; compare this vol., p. 289).— 
When a few crystals of diphenylamine are added to hydrochloric 
acid containing traces of chlorine, a blue coloration is produced the 
intensity of which varies with the amount of free chlorine present. 

T. G. N. 

Detection of Sodium in Lithium Carbonate. By W. H. 
Symons {Chemist and Druggist , 36, 153, 291).—Since lithium 
chloride is readily soluble, whilst sodium chloride is only sparingly 
soluble (1 in 450—500) in concentrated hydrochloric acid, the treat¬ 
ment of a mixture of the two carbonates with about 10 parts of strong 
acid will reveal the presence of 2 or 3 per cent, of the sodinm salt by 
the formation of a crystalline precipitate. For a quantitative separa¬ 
tion, the acid should be previously satmated with sodium chloiide, 
and a filter toughened by nitric acid (Francis) should be used. One 
part of lithium carbonate requires for solution 68'9 parts of water at 
15°; the sodium carbonate can therefore be washed out, and tested 
for by hydrochloric acid in the residue of the evaporated washings. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Copper by Titration with Potassium 
Cyanide. By G. E. R. Eljlis {J.Sog. Chem . I?id., 8, 686—687).— 
Referring to the interference caused by the presence of zinc and iron 
in estimating the percentage of copper by titration with potassium 
cyanide, the author finds that the presence of 4 to 5 per cent, of 
zinc does not practically affect tbe correctness of the indications 
afforded by the potassium cyanide solution, but that when the zinc 
exceeds that amount, the indications are perfectly untrustworthy, 
necessitating the removal of the zinc before titration is effected. 
With regal’d to iron, the author’s investigations are not yet complete. 
The present results show that the percentage of copper found is 
always low when a considerable amount of iron is present, owing prob¬ 
ably to the retention by the precipitated hydroxide of a portion of 
the blue ammoni&cal compound. D. B. 

Precipitation of Copper as Thiocyanate in Assaying. By 
F. Johnson (J. Soc. Ghem . ImZ., 8, 603—604).—The ore is dissolved in 
any suitable acid, the excess being in great part boiled off. The moist 
residue is now diluted with about 20 times its volume of water, and 
ammonium thiocyanate added to the extent of at least three times the 
weight of copper possibly present. Stannous chloride solution is 
then added until bleaching of the deep-red coloured liquid ensues 
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and a solution more or less turbid from precipitated cuprous thio¬ 
cyanate and the insoluble portion of the ore is obtained; this is 
passed through a filter and washed once with water containing 
about 1 per cent, of hydrochloric acid. The filter-paper, with its 
contents, is then transferred to the dissolving flask, treated with 50 c.c. 
of a dilute acid mixture of 1 part of nitric acid, 1 of hydrochloric 
acid, and 4 of water, and boiled gently for about a quarter of an hour. 
Ammonia is now added and the solution titrated with standard potas¬ 
sium cyanide. D. B. 

Estimation of Minute Quantities of Aluminium in Iron and 
Steel. By J, E. Ste\d (J. Soc. Ghem. Lid 8 , 965—966).—Dissolve 
11 grams of the iron in 44 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid (or 22 
grams in 88 c.c. if less than 0*01 per cent, of aluminium is expected) 
on the sand-bath in a 600 c.c. beaker. Evaporate to dryness, re¬ 
dissolve in hydrochloric acid and water, filter into a 500 c.c. beaker, 
and wash. The total bulk should not exceed 200 c.c. Add 3 c.c. of 
a saturated solution of sodium phosphate, then dilute ammonia until 
the free acid is neutralised. Now add hydrochloric acid, drop by 
drop, until the solution is clear, heat to boiling, add a large excess of 
a saturated solution of pure sodium thiosulphate (50 c.e. is sufficient), 
and continue to boil for about one hour. The precipitate is then 
collected on a filter, washed, treated with 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
and 5 c.c. of boiling water, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness in 
a platinum dish. The residue from the evaporation is now fused with 
2 grams of pure sodium hydroxide (dissolved in 1 c c. of water), after 
which it is cooled and dissolved in boiling water, the solution being 
made up to 110 c.c. The insoluble oxides are then filtered off, 100 c.c. 
of the filtrate (=10 grams of iron) is neutralised with hydrochloric 
acid, and treated with 3 c.c. of sodium phosphate and a large excess 
of sodium thiosulphate. The mixture after boiling is treated with 
2 c F c. of ammonium acetate and boiled for five minutes longer. The 
precipitate is collected, washed with hot water, ignited, and weighed. 
It consists of AJPO 4 , and therefore contains 22*36 per cent, of alumi¬ 
nium. D. B, 

Convenient Solution for Use in Titrating Weldon Muds for 
Manganese Peroxide. By W. G. M’Kellab (J. Soc . Ohem. Ind., 
8 , 968—969).—The author recommends the use ot standard solutions 
of potassium dichromate and ferrous sulphate containing 11*862 
grams and 69*4 grams per litre respectively. 1 c.c. = 0*04 pound of 
MnO* per cubic foot when using 1 cubic inch of the mud. 

D. B. 

Assay of Emetine in Ipecacuanha Wine. By T. P. Blunt 
(Pharm* J . Trans . [3], 20, 380).—The method recently described 
(this vol., p. 310) having been adversely criticised, the author has 
made further investigations, and finds the process is useless. 
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Production of Monochromatic Light. By E. Fleischl y. 
Maexow (Ann. Phys. GJiem. [2], 38, 675 —676).—The author re¬ 
commends the use of sodium bromide in place of the chloride for the 
production of monochromatic light, as the former melt3 without 
decrepitation, and gives a much brighter light than the latter. 

H» 0. 

Refractive Indices of Normal Salt Solutions. By C. Bonder 
(Ann. Phys. Chem. [2], 39, 89—96).—The author showed (Abstr., 
1884,144) that Yalson’s law of moduli could be extended so as to 
represent the specific gravity of aqueous salt solutions as an arbitrary 
standard plus the product of the molecular concentration into the sum 
of two constants, one determined by the metal of the salt, and the 
other by the salt-radicle. From an investigation of aqueous solutions 
of the chlorides, bromides, and iodides of sodium, potassium, and 
cadmium, he now finds that the same mode of expression holds good 
for the refractive index (compare Walter, this vol., p. 202). 

J. W. 

Molecular Refraction of the Halogen Salts of Lithium, 
Sodium, and Potassium. By R. Wegner ( Ohern . Centr., 1890, i, 
78—79).—The author has determined the molecular refraction of the 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides of potassium, sodium, and lithium, 
the index of refraction of the pure salts being first of all determined, 
and the molecular refraction being then calculated by means of 

Landolt’sformulae M = P-- " ~ and M = P ^ in which P = 

the molecular weight, n = index of refraction, d = specific gravity. 
Difficulties were encountered first of all with the determination of the 
index of refraction of the pure salts from that of their solutions, the 
index increasing slightly as the concentration decreased, so that only an 
approximate result could be arrived at. The molecular refraction of 
the several salts calculated from the aqueous solutions varies slightly, 
therefore, with the concentration. If it be accepted that the atomic 
refraction of the several halogens does not vary in their different 
salts, then that of the alkali metals increases considerably with the 
atomic weight of the halogen with which it may be combined. The 
author regards it, however, as probable that the atomic refractions of 
the elements are not constant in compounds, but that they influence 
each other. J. W. L. 

Electrical Resistance of Iron and its Alloys at High 
Temperatures. By H. Le Chatelier (Gomjpt. rend., 110,283—2S6). 
—The resistance is expressed in ohms per mm. of wire 1 mm. in 
diameter. 

VOL. LY1II. 2 p 
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Pitre soft iron —carbon 0*05 per cent.— 

t. ... 15° 290°. 460°. 7~Q\ 800°. 860°. 910°. 1060°. 

R... 0*14 0*38 0*59 1*10 121 131 1*34 1-40 

Cast steel , medium hardness —carbon 0*6, manganese 0*4 per cent.— 

t _ 15'. 300°. 420°. 600°. 700°. 820°. 960°. .1100°. 

R... 0*16 0 43 0*55 0*S0 0*97 1*23 132 1*34 

Sard sterl — 

t. ... 15°. 280°. 410\ 680°. 730°. 830°. 870°. 940°. 1050°. 

R... 0-24 0*46 O-60 1*06 1*13 1*39 1*43 1*46 1*48 

The angular points in the curves representing the variations in the 
electrical resistance of iron and steel, show clearly the two alterations 
of state described by Osmond (see this vol.. pp. 566,567), and also that 
the temperature at which the changes take place is independent of 
the proportion of foreign matter present. 

An alloy of iron with manganese, containing 13 per cent, of the 
latter, shows only one indefinite angular point at about 700°. 
Xiekeliferous iron shows a very distinct angular point at 340°. 

The variation in the electrical resistance of platinum and of a 
platinnm-rbodium alloy is proportional to the temperature. 

When an alloy of iron with 25 per cent, of nickel is heated in an 
atmosphere of pure and dry hydrogen, the variation in the electrical 
resistance is regular, and the curve shows no angular points, but if 
the alloy is heated in moist hydrogen, it undergoes a very remarkable 
change. The colour becomes steel-grey or yellowish-grey, the tenacity 
increases from 65 kilos, to 80 kilos. (A. Le Cliatelier), the elongation 
falls from 65 per cent, to practically nil. and the limit of elasticity 
becomes almost twice as great. The resistance becomes one-tbird 
le^s, and tlie curve shows a decided angular point at 550°, but above 
this temperature coincides with the normal nickel-iron curve. During 
cooling, there is a retardation of transformation from one modification 
to anotner similar to that produced by tempering, but this retardation 
may be avoided by very slow cooling. The alteration in the properties 
of the alloy is due to the oxidation of the silicon. 0. H. B. 

A Silver-Mercury Cell and its Relation to Temperature. 
By F. SruEiXTZ {Ann. Pkys . Chem. [2], 38, 514—534).—According 
to Helmholtz, the difference between the electrical and chemical eneigy 
of a cell is equivalent to the product of the absolute temperature with 
the change in potential d inference with change of temperature, or, in 
other words, with the temperature coefficient of the cell. If the 
chemical is greater than the electrical energy, the temperature coeffi¬ 
cient is negative, in the reverse case it is positive. Hence, from the 
nature of the temperature coefficient it may be at once seen whether 
the chemical energy is only partially converted into electrical energy, 
or if the electrical is in excess of the chemical energy (compare Jahn, 
Abstr., 1886, 840). 
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The author formerly observed that the cell Ag | Ag 2 S0 4 1 Hg 2 S0 4 1 Hg 
has an E.M.F. of zero at the ordinary temperature. This he now fin is 
is due to the fact that a change in the temperature coefficient here 
takes place from positive to negative, this change taking place at a 
certain temperature, T 0 , at which the potential difference p 0 = 0. 
Hence, if the cell be plunged into ice-cold water, the silver forms the 
positive pole, whereas in hot water the positive pole is formed by the 
mercury. 

The author employs this cell in testing the above theory of Helm¬ 
holtz, and finds a perfect agreement between the theoretical deductions 
and the results of his own experiments. H. C. 

Batteries with Fused Electrolytes, and the Thermoelectric 
Forces at the Surface of Contact of a Metal and a Fused 
Salt. By L. PoincarIs ( Cornpt . rend., 110, 339 —342).—The thermo¬ 
electric forces at the surface of contact of a metal with a fused salt 
are of the same order and sign as those observed by Bouty with 
saturated* solutions. Employing the method of compensation, with 
the same metal and salt in two tubes at different temperatures, the 
thermoelectric force is practically independent of the absolute tem¬ 
perature, and proportional to the difference of temperature. With 
silver in silver nitrate, the hot metal is negative outside the cell; with 
zinc in zinc chloride,the warm metal is positive outside. If one of 
the salts solidifies, no change in the thermoelectric force is observed, 
and if the temperature is raised so high that the metal fuses, no 
electric change is observed at the moment of fusion. With a battery 
consisting of zinc in zinc chloride and tin in stannous chloride, the 
observed difference of potential is almost identical with that calculated 
from thermochemical data, and between 250° and 350° the E.M.F. 
of the battery is almost completely independent of the temperature, 
hence it may be concluded that, in accordance with Lippmann’s theorem, 
the specific heat of the system is not altered by the passage of the 
electiicity. In a similar battery in which one of the electrolytes 
remains solid whilst the other is fused, the E.M.F. varies notably 
with the temperature, a result also in agreement with Lippmann's 
theorem, the specific heat of the element varying with the changes of 
state which the current produces in the system. 

Helmholtz’s theory and its consequences hold good in case of 
batteries in wbicb the electrolytes are made conducting, not by solu¬ 
tion, but by igneous fusion. 0. H. B. 

Polarisation of Platinum Electrodes in Dilute Sulphuric 
Acid. By F. Richarz (Ann. Fhys. Chem. [2], 39, 67—88).—The 
polarisation of platinum electrodes in dilute sulphuric acid amounts 
to 2*5 dan. when the current-density is small, but with great current- 
density, values rising to 4*3 dan. have been found (Fromme, Abstr., 
18b8, 390). Such high results were doubted by the author, who 
subjected the methods by which they were obtained to a critical 
examination. He found that one or other of the assumptions on 
which Ohm’s method is based (namely, that both the resistance of the 
electrolytic cell and the polarisation remain constant, although the 
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intensity of the current varies) mnstbe incorrect. The same criticism 
applies to BufFs method, which assumes that the change of resistance 
in the cell with varying intensity is negligible with respect to the 
total resistance. On the assumption that the polarisation remains 
constant at 2*5 dan., the resistance for a current of 0*01 amp. is some 
eight times as large as the resistance for an intensity of 0*75 amp. 
This diminntion of the resistance with increase of current may be 
partially accounted for by the heating of the electrolyte round the 
small electrode (a thin platinum wire) owing to the great current 
density. The heating may proceed so far as to surround a part of 
the electrode with a sheath of steam. Another cause of the change 
of resistance is the increasing difficulty of formation of gas bubbles 
on the electrode when the current is weak. Finally, there is the 
diminntion of “ transfer ” resistance as the current increases (com¬ 
pare Sankey, this vol., p. 317). J. W. 

Surface-tension of Polarised Mercury in Different Electro¬ 
lytes. By F. Paschgn (Ann. PhyGhem. [2], 39, 43—66).—Lipp- 
mann’s capillary electrometer, whilst yielding excellent results for 
electromotive forces of less than 0*9 volt, is found by the author to be 
untrustworthy for values above this limit, on account of the polarisa¬ 
tion caused by the liberation of hydrogen at the meniscus. In its 
stead be employs an open (J -tube, one limb of which is about 24 mm. 
in diameter, the other about 3 mm. and shorter The tube should be 
so far filled with mercury that the meniscus nearly reaches the top of 
the narrow limb. The whole is immersed upright in a beaker con¬ 
taining dilute sulphuric acid and a layer of mercury, so that the 
meniscus in the shorter limb alone is below the surface of the liquid. 
Connection is made with the meniscus through the wide limb. This 
instrument, although not so delicate as Lippmann’s, can be used for 
large electromotive forces. By its means the author investigated tho 
change of surface-tension of mercury occasioned by polarisation in 
solutions of sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, sodium hydroxide, and 
various salts. He finds thar all changes of surface-tension take place 
between the limits of +0’1 and —2 dan., and gives curves which 
show that np to the maximum it is the anion that exerts the decisive 
influence, whilst beyond the maximum it is tho cathion. The posi¬ 
tion of the two characteristic points of the curves, the maximum and 
the point where electrolysis becomes evident, would appear to depend 
greatly on the concentration. The polarisation in Lippmann’s 
electrometer, as well as in the instrument above described, seems to 
be entirely at the meniscus, and not at tho large (anodic) mercury 
surface. When the polarisation attains a constant value, the surface- 
tension also becomes constant. 

Temperature influences the results slightly, hut not to such an 
extent as to interfere with the accurate working of the ins tr um ents 
under ordinary laboratory conditions. J. W. 

Electrolysis of Fused Aluminium Oxide and Fluoride. By 
A. HIixet rend., 110, 342—343).—Electrolysis of alufninium 

oxide and fluoride by igneous fusion yields a quantity of metal 
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dependent on the time and the quantity of electricity acting. The 
yield varied in the experiments quoted from 50 to 70 per cent, of the 
theoretical quantity, and in one instance, with iron electrodes, was as 
high as 82 per cent. C. H. B. 

Formation of Salts in Alcoholic Solution. By C. M. van 
Deventer and L. T. Rlicher (Zeit pliysikul. Ohem 5, 177—180).— 
Since, according to the dissociation theory, the heat of neutralisation 
of an acid by a base in aqueous solution is not due to the combination 
of the negative and positive radicles, but is only that caused by the 
union of the hydrogen of the acid with the hydroxyl of the base, the 
authors propose to measure tbe heats of neutralisation of acids by 
bases in cases where dissociation cannot possibly take place. In this 
paper the results of the determination of the heat of neutralisation of 
acetic acid by potassium ethoxide in alcoholic solution are given, the 
number obtained being 7280 cals. The authors show that this 
number is in agreement with that which may be calculated from 
Berthelot’s determination of the heat of neutralisation of acetic acid 
by potassium hydroxide in aqueous solution. H. 0. 

Thermochemical Properties of Silk. By L. Vignon ( Qampt. 
rend., 110, 286—289).—Raw silk and silk freed from gum by treat¬ 
ment with soap were immersed in quantities of 9 to 12 grams in 
500 c.c. of normal solutions of various compounds afc 12°. The silk 
contained the average proportion of water, 10 per cent. The numbers 
represent the heat developed per 100 grams of silk:— 



H»0. 

Koxr. 

NiiOH. 

inr,. 

HsSO.. 

HCL 

HNOj. 

KOI. 

Raw.... 

o-io 

1-35 

1*55 

0-65 

0'95 

0-95 

0-90 

0-20 

Washed. 

0-15 

1-30 

1*30 

0-50 

0-90 

0-90 

0-85 

o-io 


The heat developed is the sum of the chemical and physical changes 
which take place. The total heat developed by the raw silk in all 
the experiments is 13*15 Cals., and by the washed silk 11*95 Cals. 
It follows that the chemical energy of the silk-gluo (gres) is greater 
than that of the fibroin, the ratio being 1*451 : 1. More heat is 
developed by the action of acids and bases than by the action of 
neutral salts, and hence it would seem that silk-glue and fibroin have 
decided basic and acidic functions. C. BL B. 

Compounds which have a Tension of Dissociation equal 
to the Vapour-pressure of their Saturated Solution. By H. 
LESCCEtffcfOompi. rend., 110, 275—276).—The behaviour of Rodam- 
monium and potassammonium as described by Joannis (this vol., pp. 
209 and 560) is closely analogous to the behaviour of hydrated salts 
as observed by the author. All saline hydrates during a longer or 
shorter period of their definite existence afford examples of compounds 
the dissociation tension of which is equal to the vapour-pressure of 
their saturated solutions. The facts observed by Joannis are there¬ 
fore not anomalous, and Roozeboom’s hypothesis (this vol., p. 450) 
has no sufficient foundation. C. H. B. 
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Composition of the Vapour of Mixed Liquids. By A. 
AViskelmann (Ann. PJtys. Ghent . [2], 39, 1-—5).—This research was 
undertaken to test the validity of the theoretical formulae deduced by 
Planck fAbstr., 1888, 1146) to express the difference between the 
concentration of a solution of one liquid in another, and the concen¬ 
tration of the vapour given off by the solution. Concentration with 
reject to a certain substance is here taken to mean the ratio which 
the number of its molecules bears to the total number of molecules in 
the mixture, whether liquid or gaseous. The substances chosen by 
the author were water and propyl alcohol, and the method of experi¬ 
ment was either ( 1 ) to pass a slow current of dry air through the 
solution, kept at constant temperature, and collect the vapours in a 
vessel immersed in a mixture of solid carbonic anhydride and ether; 
or ( 2 ) to exhaust the flask containing the solution to such an extent 
that gentle ebullition took place, the vapours being condensed as 
before. Since the composition of the solution changes as the vapori¬ 
sation proceeds, only relatively small quantities of the distillate could 
be collected, so that the composition of the latter had to be deter¬ 
mined by a process of physical analysis, namely, by ascertaining the 
index of refraction. The results obtained with mixtures containing 
respectively 6‘2 per cent, and 88*8 per cent, of propyl alcohol are con¬ 
sidered by the author to be in satisfactory accordance with the 
formula?, which, stiictly speaking, hold good only for very dilute 
solutions. J. W. 

Vapour-pressures of Solutions in Acetic Acid. By F. M. 
RAorcr and A. Recoura (Conipt, rend., 110, 402—405).—The vapour- 
texisions of acetic acid at various temperatures are as follows:— 

t . 115°. 116°. 117°. 118°. 119°. 120°. 

Y.T. 700-6 722-5 745*2 768*4 792*8 818*5 

t . 121 °. 122 °. 123°. 124°. 

V. T. 844-2 871-0 808-2 925*6 

The vapour-tensions of solutions of various substances in arctic 
acil were determined by the dynamical method, that is, by observing 
the boiling point nnder known pressures. This method can only be 
applied in somewhat concentrated solutions, but by means of other 
observations on solutions of various strengths, it is possible to calcu¬ 
late the reduction of vapour-tension in a very dilute solution fAbstr., 
1&83, 1145). 

It has been shown that if / is the vapour-pressure of the solvent at 
a given temperature, f its vapour-pressure at the same temperature 
when it holds a solid substance in solution, P the weight of the solid 
MiDbtauce in UK) grams of the solvent, M the molecular weight of the 
solid, and AT the molecular weight of the solvent, then, in very dilute 
solutions— 

2 . - 100f / -/) M 
fP S' 7 

k Ivring a constant for each solvent. The value of A* varies between 
0-96 and 1 09, the mean being 1*05, and it is, therefore, practically 
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nnity for every solvent. Taking M' = 60, or, in other words, 
assuming that the physical molecule of boiling liquid acetic acid is 
identical with the chemical molecule, the following values of k were 
obtained with various solids:—Nitronaphthalene 1*63, monobrom- 
camphor 1*63, benzophenone 1*68, picric acid 1*60, salicylic acid 1*60, 
beuzoic acid 1*59, diphenylamine acetate 1*57, potassium acetate 1*57, 
the mean being 1*61. 

Acetic acid, therefore, presents an apparent anomaly. All analogy 
indicates, however, that at a given temperature the constitution of 
the physical molecule of a substance is the same in both the liquid 
state and the state of saturated vapour. If this be so, the molecular 
weight of boiling acetic acid will be 97, since the vapour-density of 
its saturated vapour at 118° is 3*35. If this value 97 is substituted 
for 60 in the calculation of the value of &, the mean result is practi¬ 
cally 1*0, as in the case of all other solvents. The exception is, there¬ 
fore, only apparent, and is correlated to the anomalous vapour- 
density of the acetic acid. C. H. B. 

Influence of Capillarity and Diffusion on the Solvent Action 
of Liquids. By NT. v. Klobukoff (Zeit. physikal. Chern., 5, 
181—190).—The author describes a number of experiments on the 
solvent action of liquids similar to those made by Spring (this vol., 
p. 328). He comes to conclusions with respect to the explanation of 
the phenomena observed which are in agreement with those of 
Bechkold (too. cit. ). H. C. 

Nature of Osmotic Pressure. By J. H. van’t Hoff (Zeit. 
physikal. Ohem ., 5, 174—176).—A reply to the paper on the same 
subject by L. Meyer (this vol. p. 441). The author defends his view 
that the osmotic pressure is caused by the dissolved substance and 
not by the solvent, and supports it by the following argument. If 
we imagine nitrogen contained in a vessel of a material which it 
cannot permeate, but which is permeable by other gases, and this 
vessel be immersed in an atmosphere of hydrogen, the pressure of the 
hydrogen within and without the vessel will he the same, and any 
excess of pressure within the vessel will be due to the nitrogen which 
cannot permeate its walls. This will be time whatever the initial 
pressure and density of the hydrogen gas may be, and any change in 
this will in no way affect the excess of pressure within the vessel in 
magnitude, this latter being due solely to the nitrogen. Hence, if 
we imagine the pressure on the hydrogen increased until the gas is 
liquefied, the excess of pressure within the vessel will still remain the 
same, and will he that due to the nitrogen. But in this last case we 
must regard the hydrogen as the solvent and the nitrogen as the 
disolved substance, and the excess of pressure, which is what the 
author has called the osmotic pressure, is evidently due solely to the 
nitrogen, that is, to the dissolved substance. H. C. 

Stereochemical and Mechanical Views with reference to 
Single and Multiple Union of Atoms, and the Changes of One 
into the Other. By A. Naumann (Ber., 23,477—484).—The carbon- 
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atom is regarded as occupying the centre of a regular tetrahedron, its 
attractions being exercised in the directions of the four solid angles. 
The lvnft joining the centres of two such carbon-atoms with one another 
is assumed in each case to represent in magnitude and direction the 
resultant of the attractions by which the two atoms are held together. 
If in the case of a single bond the length of this line be taken as 
unity, then it follows geometrically that for a double bond the length 
■will be 0*5774, and for a treble bond 0*3333; that is, the magnitude 
of the attraction in the first case being unity, in the second it will be 
2 x 0-5774, and in the third 3 x 0*3333. Similar reasoning to the 
aboye may be employed in ascertaining the attractions of atoms 
other than carbon for one another. 0. 

Molecular Theory of a Substance formed from two different 
Components. By J. D. van deb Waals (Zrit physikal. Ghent 5, 
133—173).—A mathematical paper not suitable for abstraction. 

H. C. 

Apparatus for Fractional Distillation under Seduced Pres¬ 
sure. By E. Yalenta (ZetiL anal. Ghem ., 28, 673—676).—This 
apparatus was designed for the fractional distillation of substances 
which solidify at ordinary temperatures. The only novel portion is 
the receiver. This is a cylindrical vessel having at the top a tubulure 
to receive the end of the condenser tube, and a stopcock for connection 
with the pump. At the lower end the cylinder is narrowed to a tube 
which can be fitted into the necks of the flasks which are to receive 
the various fractions. This tube has a three-way tap, by which either 
the cylinder or the flask, or both, can be put in communication with 
the external air, so that the vacuum in the cylinder can be maintained 
while the flask is being changed. The cylinder is surrounded by 
a water-jacket, by which it can be kept at any convenient temperature. 

Apparatus for Preparing Gases. By A. Bubgemetster (Zeit. 
anal . Client 28, 676).—A lamp-chimney is fitted with tubes as 
shown in the figure. The short straight one ending inside level with 
the lower cork is about 10 mm. in diameter, and projects 10—20 mm. 
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The bent tube is narrower, and projects inside 20—30 mm. above the 
coik. When the stopcock is opened, the acid enters by the narrow 
tube, and the heavier liquid produced by the reaction flows away by 
the short tube, and remains at the bottom of the outer vessel. 

m. j. s. 

Removal of Exhausted Solutions from Gas Apparatus. By 
A. C. Heeizoo ( Zeit, anal . Ghem 28, 078).—Instead of a separate 
syphon tube, the author uses a thistle-headed funnel which has a side 
tube branched in at a spot where tho funnel tube is expanded into 
a bulb. The funnel can be shut off by a stopcock, and the gas 
pressure in the flask (when the gas outlet is closed) drives up the 
nearly exhausted liquid to the side tube, where it flows away. 

M. J. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Action of Fluorine on Different Forms of Carbon. By H. 
Moihsan ( Oompt . rewL, 110,270—279).—Chlorine does not combine 
directly with carbon even at very high temperatures, but fluorine and 
carbon combine with great energy even at the ordinary temperature. 
Lamp-black, purified and dried, immediately becomes incandescent; 
wood charcoal takes fire spontaneously, with projection of brilliant 
sparks. Denser forms of carbon must be heated to 50° or 100° before 
they will become incandescent. Ferruginous graphite from cast iron 
unites with fluorine below a dull red heat; Ceylon graphite, purified 
by fusion with potash, requires to be heated to a somewhat higher 
temperature *, gas carbon burns in fluorine only at a red heat; the 
diamond is not affected when heated to redness in a current of 
fluorine. The products are gaseous, and are usually mixtures of 
different carbon fluorides. 

The action of fluorine on an excess of one of the lighter forms of 
carbon, care being taken that the temperature does not rise very high, 
yields carbon tetra,fluoride, CF*, a colourless gas which liquefies under 
a pressure of 5 atmos. at 10°. Its sp. gr. agrees closely with the 
calculated number. Carbon tetrafluoride in contact with alcoholic 
potash yields potassium fluoride and carbonate. It is not decomposed 
by an electric spark, and is soluble in carbon tetrachloride, alcohol, 
benzene, and to a slight extent in carbon bisulphide. The gas can 
also be obtained by passing carbon tetrachloride vapour over silver 
fluoride heated at 300° in a glass or metal tube (compare Abstr., 
1888, 1262). 

The action of fluorine on carbon at a red heat yields a gaseons 
carbon fluoride which is not decomposed by electric sparks, is not 
absorbed by aqueous or alcoholic potash, is almost insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in alcohol. A small quantity of a solid product is 
obtained at the same time. 
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Both gaseous carbon fluorides yield a complex spectrum of lines and 
bands, amongst which the lines of fluorine are very distinct. 

Gruntz commenced the investigation of carbon fluorides, which he 
obtained by the action of carbon tetrachloride on metallic fluorides, 
but, at Berthelot’s suggestion, relinquished the research in favour of 
Moissan. H. B. 

General Method for the Preparation of Carbon Fluorides. 
By C. Cbabri£ (Gompt. rend.^ 110, 270—282; compare Moissan, 
preceding abstract).—Silver fluoride and carbon tetrachloride are 
heated together at 220° for two hours in sealed tubes of Bohemian 
glass. The glass is only slightly attacked. The product is carbon 
tetrafluoride, a gas which is only slightly soluble in water, but 
dissolves in benzene, and is absorbed by potassium hydroxide with 
formation of potassium carbonate and fluoride. Dicarbon tetra¬ 
chloride yields dicarbon tetrafluoride, ; sp. gr. = 3*43 (calc. = 
3 46). C. H. B. 

Vapour-densities of Selenium Chlorides. By C. CjiabriG 
(Bull. Soc. Chirn . [3], 2, 803).—When selenium tetrachloride is 
heated with chlorine in sealed tubes at 190—200° for 10—15 
hours, it sublimes, and is deposited in well-defined crystals at the 
cooler end of the tube. The vapour-density, as determined by Meyer’s 
method in an atmosphere of nitrogen at 360°, was found in two 
experiments to be 3*85 and 3*78 respectively, which corresponds with 
a dissociation occurring at that temperature, according to the equa¬ 
tion— 

2SeCl 4 = Se 3 Cl a + 3C1 2 . 

The vapour-density of selenium dichloride was found to be normal, 
the obtained values 7*69 and 8*123 agreeing closely with the calcu¬ 
lated value 7*95. T. Gr. N. 

Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride. By Eichkoff (/. Pharm. [5], 
21, 245—246; from Arch. Pharm . [3], 27, 713).—According to 
Tfcaschig, the salt is obtained as follows:—A saturated solution of 
sodium nitrite (1 mol.) is added to a solution of hydrogen sodium 
sulphite (2 mols.)in a cooled vessel, and then a cold saturated solution 
of potassium chloride is added. In 24 hours hydroxylamine potassium 
disulphonate separates. This salt is boiled in water during several 
honrs, and, on cooling, potassium sulphate is first deposited, and subse¬ 
quent hydroxylamine sulphate. A solution of this salt, treated with 
the necessary amount of barium chloride, yields the hydrochloride, 
which can be obtained in colourless crystals, very hygroscopic, easily 
soluble in water and in alcohol. It melts at 151°, and decomposes at 
a higher temperature, yielding nitrogen, hydrogen chloride, ammo¬ 
nium chloride, and water. J. T. 

Compounds of Hydroxylamine with Metallic Chlorides. 
By L. Crismer (Bull. Soc . Ohim. [ft], 3, 114—121).—Dihydroxyl- 
amine zinc chloride, ZnCl>,2NH/OH, is formed when zinc reacts with 
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hydroxy la mine hydrochloride at 100 °, or when an aqueous solution 
ot the latter is treated with zinc sulphate and barium carbonate, 
or with zinc oxide or carbonate, as also when zinc chloride is added to 
an alcoholic solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride. It is best 
pi*e pared by dissolving hydroxylamine hydrochloride (10 parts) in 
strong alcohol (300 c,c.) contained in a reflux apparatus, and adding 
zinc oxide (5 parts) to the boiling solution; after a few minutes’ ebul¬ 
lition, the clear liquor is decanted, and deposits, on cooling, dihydroxyl- 
amine zinc chloride as a white, crystalline powder. This substance 
is soluble in solutions of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, and is but 
slightly soluble in water and alcohol; it is alkaline to litmus, and its 
solutions decompose on evaporation, hydroxylamine being liberated. 
At 120°, it decomposes into zinc chloride, nitrous acid, ammonia, and 
hydroxylamine. 

Dihydroxylamine cadmium chloride, CdCL,2N’H 2 *OH, may be pre¬ 
pared by any of the above methods, and forms brilliant crystals which 
are much more stable than those of the zinc compound. 

Dihydroxylyamine barium chloride, BaCU,2NH 2 *OH, is formed 
when barium carbonate reacts with a concentrated aqueous solution 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride. It separates from its aqueous 
solution in large, tabular crystals. 

Regarding dihydroxylamine zinc chloride as a combination of a 
dehydrating agent with anhydrous hydroxylamine, the author suggests 
its use for the preparation of aldoxiines and of hydroxamic acids, and 
has already prepared acetoxime, camphoroxime, and acetohydroxamic 
acid by a simple reaction of the substance with acetone, camphor, and 
acetic acid respectively. T. G. H. 

Combination of Ammonia and Hydrogen Phosphide with 
Silicon Chloride and Silicon Bromide. By A. Besson (Gompt 
retul 110, 240—242).—Ammonia is rapidly absorbed by silicon chlo¬ 
ride with formation of the compound SiOh, 6 NHj described by Persoz in 
1830. Silicon bromide acts loss energetically, and must be left in au 
atmosphere of ammonia for 48 hours. The product SiBr 4 ,7NH 3 is an 
amorphous, white solid, similar in appearance to the chlorine com¬ 
pound. It is decomposed by water with formation of an alkaline 
solution smelling strongly of ammonia. 

Hydrogen phosphide is not absorbed by silicon chloride at the 
ordinary temperature, but at —23°, the chloride absorbs about 20 vols. 
of the gas, which are given oft' unchanged if the temperature is raised 
to 20°. At —50°, 40 vols. of h}drogen phosphide are ahsorbed, with 
formation of a compound 8 iCl 4 , 2 PJI 3 , which remains liquid even at 
— 60 °. Under a pressure of 20 atmos, at 16°, hydrogen phosphide and 
silicon chloride yield small, highly refractive cr} stals, which disappear 
when the pressure falls to 15 atmos. At 0°, the crystals appear under 
15 atmos., and disappear when the pressure falls to 10 atmos.; at 
—23°, they appear under 5 atmos., and remain after the pressure is 
removed; at —35°, the crystals form under the ordinary pressure. 
The composition of this compound could not be determined; it is 
formed £rom the vapour of the chloride, and is never formed in the 
liquid. 
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Silicon bromide is without action on hydrogen phosphide under 
the ordinary pressure, even at a temperature at which it solidities* 
After repeated compression and maintenance of the pressure for 
several honrs, a colourless liquid forms, which becomes white and 
opaque and changes into an amorphous, white solid. 0. H. B. 

Compounds of the Alkali Metals and Ammonia. By 
Joasnis (Compt. rend., 110, 238—240).—The author has previously- 
found (this Yol., p. 209) that the vapour-pressure of a solution of 
sodium in liquid ammonia varies until the composition Na + 5'3NH* 
is reached, then remains constant until solid sodammonium separates, 
the complete removal of ammonia being followed by the dissociation 
of the sodammonium. 

The method adopted enabled a difference of pressure of 0*2 mm. to 
be recognised. At 0° the tension remained constant; at —10° it re¬ 
mained constant, whilst the composition varied from NaNH 3 4* 
0*4(iNH 3 to 0*19NaNH 3 + 0*81Na; at 22*4° the tension was con¬ 
stant, although the composition varied from NaHH, 4 2*42]SrH 3 to 
0*672faNH 3 4* 0*33NH 3 . At the different temperatures the vola¬ 
tilisation of the ammonia left a crystalline residue of sodammonium, 
and not of sodium alone. Similar results were obtained with potass- 
ammonium between 0° and +8*44°. 

Boozeboom’s hypothesis (this vol., p. 450) requires unequal pressure 
below 0 3 , and the decomposition of the saturated solution into sodium 
and ammonia above 0°, without the appearance of any solid sodammo¬ 
nium. C. H. B. 

Blue Flame produced by Common Salt in a Coal Fire. 
By Gr. Salet (Compt. rend., 110, 282—283).—The well-known blue 
flame which is produced when common salt is thrown into a coal or 
coke fire, and which A. P. Smith attributed to hydrogen chloride 
(Abstr., 1879, 497) is due to cupric chloride, and its spectrum (he. cit.) 
corresponds with the second spectrum of the chloride as described by 
de Boisbaudran. Copper was readily detected in the ash of tho coke 
used by a delicate method which is generally applicable. The copper 
in the solution is deposited on the point of a needle, and if tho latter 
is held in a bunsen flame, no coloration is produced, but when hydro¬ 
chloric acid is volatilised in the flame, the green colour of the copper 
chloride becomes visible. The reaction is very delicate. The vola¬ 
tilisation of hydrochloric acid in a flame for this and similar purposes 
is readily effected by introducing into the flame a bundle of very fine 
platinum wire which has been dipped in the acid. It is easy to 
arrange this bundle so that the acid is supplied to the flame con¬ 
tinuously. C. H. B. 

Ammonium Borofluoride. By F. Stolba (Gliem. Gentr 1890, i, 
211—212, from Chem.tech . Geniralanzeig., 7, 459—460).—Ammonium 
borofluoride is prepared by saturating commercial hydrogen fluoride 
with boric acid, and then adding ammonia to alkaline reaction. Tho 
silicic acid contained in the commercial hydrofluoric acid is precipi¬ 
tated and is filtered off, and the filtrate allowed to cool, when ammonium 
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borofluorido crystallises out. It may be purified by recrystallisation 
twin water. When heated in a platinum dish, it completely vola¬ 
tilises ; the freshly prepared solution has a slightly acid reaction to 
litmus. Tlio aqueous-alcoholic solution burns without any green 
flame. It has only slightly antiseptic properties, and is not nearly so 
poisonous as the silieofluoride. Its density = 1*851 at 17*5°. it is 
soluble in 4 parts of water at 16°, and in 1*02—1*05 parts of boiling 
water. J. W. L. 

Silver. By J. S. Stas (Chem. Gentr 1890, i, 87; from Bull. 
Acad. roij. Belg. [3], 18, 23).—At the request of Dumas, the author 
has repeated all his experiments on silver. He finds that the metal 
is slightly volatile at a low rod heat in a vacuum, but not at this 
temperature under the ordinary atmospheric pressure, nor in a vacuum 
at 440—450°. Finally, he finds that the silver which he used in his 
atomic weight determinations contained gases, but that their quantity 
was altogether insignificant (xsioo - by weight), and the error caused 
thereby could not affect the results to any greater extent than those 
errors which are unavoidable in such experiments. J. W. L. 

Barium, Strontium, and Calcium Plumbates. By G. EIassneu 
(Arch. Pharm . [3], 28, 109—115),—Equal weights of barium 
hydroxide and lead oxide, when heated together while exposed to 
air, give a new black compound, barium plumbate, BaoPb0 4 ; a 
mixture of lead oxide (1 mol.) and barium carbonate (2 raols.), 
heated to bright redness, gives the same compound, but the tempera- 
rature required is much higher than with the hydroxide, where it can 
be produced in the bunsen flame. Similarly, strontium carbonate 
gives a salt of a chocolate-brown colonr, whilst calcium plumbate 
is formed from the carbonate at a comparatively low tempe¬ 
rature, that of a bunsen flame sufficing. The calcium mixture 
remains pulverulent to the end, and the plumbate forms a heavy, 
3 ellowish-red powder, scarcely distinguishable in appearance fiom 
powdered lead oxide. The three new compounds are entirely in¬ 
soluble in water; but on long standing the water* becomes alkaline, 
and a skin of alkaline carbonate forms on the surface. They are all 
decomposed by acids: in the case of hydrochloric acid, with 
evolution of chlorine; other acids cause the precipitation of lead 
peroxide, which may bo looked on as the anhydride of orfcho- 
plumbic acid, HiPbO*. To obtain a clear solution of the three 
compounds in acid, a reducing agent is necessary, such as oxalic 
acid, sugar, &c. Nitric acid and hot acetic acid are most suitable 
for this purpose. Carbonic anhydride in the presence of moisture 
decomposes the plumbates. The alkaline hydrogen carbonates decom¬ 
pose them with considerable increase of temperature and formation of 
alkaline hydroxide, which is free from lead when excess of lead oxide 
has been avoided in preparing the plumbate. Finally, water alone 
under high pressure and increased temperature produces considerable 
decomposition* If ammonium salts are added to the water, ammonia is 
set free, a salt of the earth is produced and lead peroxide; if the salt 
be soluble, lead peroxide can thus be obtained in a pure form. 

J. T. 
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Sodium Beryllium Silicates. By P. Hatttefeuille and A. 
Perrey (Compt. rend., 110, 344—346; compare Abstr., 1889, 104).— 
A mixture of beryllia, silica, and sodium oxide, in tlie same proportions 
as in beryllium nepbeline, when Heated with excess of Dormal sodium 
vanadate at about 800°, yields crystals which,-when purified by treat¬ 
ment with hot water and levitation, have the composition 

SSiOsjB^O^NaoO. 

The crystals are hexagonal prisms terminated by well-developed 
hexagonal prisms, are birefractive, uniaxial, and negative, and have a 
conehoidal fracture. They have a blue or green coloration, due to 
minute quantities of vanadium, melt easily before tbe blowpipe, and 
are slowly attacked by concentrated acid in tbe cold. 

If tbe three oxides aie mixed in proportions corresponding with 
tbe preceding product and treated in the same way, they yield a new 
compound which has tbe composition of an albite, 6 Si 0 2 ,Be 2 03 ,]^a 20 , 
crystallises in monoelinic prisms with modified angles, and is not 
attacked by acids. 

Silica in the proportion of 4'5Si0 2 to Be 2 0 3 , yields rhombic 
prisms of the composition 20*67 to 22*41Si0 2 ,3Be 2 0 3 ,2Na20. 

A mixture in the proportion 2 SiO> -f Be 30 3 + yields a 

mixture of the two compounds 3 Si 0 2 ,Bei 0 3 ,Era 20 and 

15Si0 2 ,2Bes0 s ,3Na 2 0. 

They crystallise together, and can be separated by treating tbe 
crystals with hydrochloric acid and then levigating with a solution of 
cadmium tungstoborate. 

A mixture of 7SiO a , Be 3 0 3 , r53Ta 2 0 yields rhombic prisms of the 
compound I8Si0 2 ,2Beo0,i,3Na.0, which has the same form as the 
compound containing 15SiO s . 

With sodium tungstate instead of vanadate, the compounds 
14Si02,2Be 3 0 3 .3Na 2 0 and 18Si0 2 ,2Be 2 0 3 ,3]Sa20 are obtained. 

C. H. B. 

Action of Potassium and Sodium Arsenates on Oxides of the 
Magnesium Series at High Temperatures. By O. LkiAviii 
(Compt. rend., 110, 405—408).—Magnesium carbonate or oxide dis¬ 
solved at a low temperature in excess of fused potassium metarscuate 
yields a pyroarsenate, 4Mg0,2K 2 0,3As 3 0 5 . crystallising in transparent 
prisms with angles of extinction at 45° from the axis. If the 
metarsenate is saturated with the oxide at a higher temperature, the 
orthoarsenate, 2 Mg 0 ,K 2 0 ,As 2 05 , is obtained; it is analogous to the 
phosphate formed under similar conditions. In presence of potassium 
chloride, the same product is obtained if the proportion of chloride 
does not exceed 85 per cent., but with a higher proportion, chlorine 
compounds are formed. Potassium pyroarsenate aud orthoarsenate 
in presence of potassium chloride yield the same compound; it 
crystallises in foliated lamellae with longitudinal extinction. 

At low temperatures, without excess of oxide, sodium metarsenate 
yields the pyroarsenate, 4 Mg 0 , 2 Na« 0 , 3 As 205 , in the form of large, 
transparent lam el I as, which act only slightly on polarised light. At 
higher temperatures, and with a greater proportion of oxide, the 
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product is the orthoarsenate, 2Mg0,Na 2 0,As»0 5 . Sodinm pyro¬ 
arsenate and orthoarsenate yield tlie same pioduct, and it is also 
formed in presence of sodium chloride ; it crystallises in large, trans¬ 
parent prisms which show longitudinal extinction and dissolve slowly 
in dilute acids. 

Zinc oxide in excess of potassium metarsenate yields the compound 
2Zn0,As 2 0 o in small lamella which act on polarised light and are 
slowly altered by water. With excess of zinc oxide, the product is 
2Zn0,K 2 0,As 2 0 5 , which is also formed in presence of potassium 
chloride in any proportion. Potassium orthoarsenate and pyro- 
arsenate yield the same product; it crystallises in small, slightly 
opaque prisms, with longitudinal extinction. Sodium metarsenate at 
low temperatures yields the compound Zn 0 ,Na 20 ,As 3 0 6 , which acts 
energetically on polarised light. With excess of zinc oxide at a 
higher temperature, the product is 2Zn0,Na 3 0,As 2 0 5 , which is also 
formed in presence of sodium chloride; it crystallises in elongated, 
transparent prisms with longitudinal extinction. 

Manganese carbonate, or one ot the oxides, dissolved in excess of 
potassium metarsenate, yields the compound 2Mn0,As 2 0 5 , isomoiphous 
with the corresponding product from zinc. With excess of manga¬ 
nese, the product is 2JMn0,K 2 0, As 2 0 6 , which is also formed in presence 
of potassium chloride in proportion not exceeding 88 per cent. With 
a higher proportion of the chloride, chloiine compounds are obtained. 
Potassium pyro- and ortho-arsenate yield the same compound; it 
crystallises m rose-coloured piisms, and is isomorphous with the 
corresponding magnesium compound. Sodinm metarsenate yields 
the compound 2MnO,4Na^O,8As^Og in small, colourless crystals with 
oblique extinction. In presence of sodium chloride, the same product 
is obtained, together with the compound MnO,2Na 2 0, AsoO*, which is 
the sole product when the orthoarsenate or pyroarsenate is employed, 
and crystallises in small, transparent, rose-coloured crystals without 
action on polarised light. 

Cadmium oxide, or carbonate, and potassium metarsenate yield the 
product 2Cd0,As 2 0 5 , or if the oxide is in excess, 2CdO,K 2 0,As 2 0«, 
isomorphous with the corresponding zinc compound. No chlorine- 
products are formed even in presence of large quantities of potassium 
chloride. Sodium arscuutes yield the products 2CdO,4Na 2 0,As.»0.i 
and Cd0,2Na 2 0,As 2 0 6 , isomorphous with the corresponding manganese 
compounds. 

Nickel oxide dissolved in potassium metarsenate to the extent of 
8 per cent, yields the compound 12NiO,3K 3 0,5As20 6 in prisms, which 
are probably rhombic. With a higher proportion of nickel, the 
product 2Ni0,K 2 0,As>0 6 is obtained at the same time, and in presence 
of potassium chloride it is the only product; it crystallises in large, 
pale-yellow, micaceous lamellae which depolarise light feebly. Sodium 
metarsenate yields green, transparent, monoclinic prisms of tbe pyro¬ 
arsenate, 4 Ni 0 , 2 Naa 0 , 8 As. 05 . In presence of sodium chloride, the 
compound 2Ni0,Na 2 0 5 As i 0 6 is also obtained; the latter is the sole 
product when sodium pyroarsenate or orthoarsenate is used; it 
crystallises in green lamellae derived from a hexagonal prism. 

Cobalt oxide in small quantity in potassium metarsenate is con- 
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verted into violet mamillary crystals of the compound 2Co0,As 2 0 5 , 
which act on polarised light. With more cobalt oxide, the product 
2CoO,K 2 0,As 2 0 6 is obtained in slightly opaqne, bine prisms with 
longitndinal extinction. This compound is the sole product in presence 
of potassium chloride. Sodium metarsenate yields the compound 
4CoO,2Na 2 0,3 A s 2 0 5 in violet, strongly niacled lamellae, isomorphous 
with the corresponding compound of nickel. In presence of sodium 
chloride, the compound CoO, 2 Xa 2 0 ,As 2 05 is also formed, and it is the 
only product when sodium ortboarsenate or pyroarsenate is used; it 
forms blue, transparent crystals, isomorphous with those of the 
corresponding manganese and cadmium compounds. 

With the potassium arsenates, all the oxides yield as the ultimate 
product a compound with the formula 2M0,Ki0,As 2 0 5 . With the 
sodium arsenates, magnesium, zinc, and nickel yield a similar pro¬ 
duct, hut cobalt, cadmium, and manganese yield a compound 
M0,2]tfa 2 0,As 2 0 5 . C. H. B. 

Thiosulphates. By A. Fock and K. Kluss (Ber., 23, 534—541; 
compare this vol., p. 330).—The solid manganese thiosulphate de¬ 
scribed by Vortmann and Padberg (this vol., p. 12) could not be 
obtained by the authors; the reddish oil which is precipitated on 
adding alcoholic ether to its solutions decomposes ,into sulphur and 
manganese sulphite. 

Cadmium thiosulphate , CdS 2 0 3 + 2H a O, is obtained in crystals 
when a solution of strontium thiosulphate is treated with cadmium 
sulphate, the filtrate mixed with alcoholic ether aud kept for some 
time. It does not lose its water over sulphuric acid, but it gradually 
decomposes into cadmium sulphide and sulphate on keeping, with 
liberation of sulphurous anhydride. 

The salt NHiS*S0 2 *0K crystallises in small, colourless, monosym- 
metric plates, a : b : c = 1*3547 : 1: 0*8521; when boiled with water 
and ethyl bromide, it yields potassium ethyl thiosulphate, SEt-SO/OK. 
The salt SK-SO/OKE^ could not be obtained. 

Potassium magnesium thiosulphate, K^C^MgSaOs + 6H 2 0, forms 
large,transparent,monosymmetric crystals, a:l:c~ 2*0001:1: 0*4744; 
it is not deliquescent, and does not lose weight when kept over sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

The ammonium magnesium salt, (!NHi) 2 S 2 03 ,Mg 2 S 2 0 j 4* 6H»0, 
crystallises in monosymmetric prisms, a : b : c = 0*6422 : 1 : 0*9238, 
is stable in the air and does not lose water over sulphuric acid. 

F. S. K 

Saturated Solutions of Compounds of Cupric and Potas¬ 
sium Chlorides. By W. Meyebhoffeb (Zeit. phijsihal. Chem 5, 
97—132).—In a former paper (Abstr., 1889, 819), the author has 
shown that two compounds of cupric and potassium chlorides, 
CuCI 2 ,2KC1 -j- 2H>0 aud CuCU^Cl, are capable of existing in the 
solid form. A determination of the solubility of the compounds of 
cupric and potassium chlorides at temperatures from 0° to 100°, and 
an examination of the curves obtained, show that between the three 
substances CuCl 2 , KG1, and H 3 0 the following conditions of equili¬ 
brium may exist. 
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First Group: Two substances and three phases— 

1. KC1 -h solution -f- vapour. 

2. CuC1*,2H 2 0 + „ 4- ,, 

3. CuCl>,KCl + „ 4- „ 

4. GuC1 2 ,2K01,2H 2 0 + „ + „ 


Second Group: Three substances and four phases— 


5. 0u 01 2 ,2KG1,2H 2 0 + KC1 + solution 4* vapour. 

6. CuC1 3 ,KC1 + KOI + „ 4- 

7. CuCl 2 ,2KCl,2H a O 4~ CuC1 2 *2H20 + ,, 4* ,, 

8. OuGUKOl 4- Cu01 2 ,2H,0 + „ + 

9. CuC1o 3 K01 + CuCl 2 ,2KCl,2H 2 0 + solution + vapour. 


Crystalline Mercury Oxychloride and Estimation of Mer¬ 
cury. By J. Volhard (Annalen, 255, 252—256).—Mercury oxy¬ 
chloride, Hg 3 0 2 Cl 2 , can be easily prepared by treating a cold saturated 
solution of mercuric chloride with sodium acetate. After keeping for 
some days, crystals are deposited together with a colourless, flocculent 
compound which can be easily separated; when no further separation 
of the oxychloride occurs, a solution of potassium hydrogen car¬ 
bonate is added, in small quantities at a time, whereon a further 
crop of crystals is obtained. The crystals are monoclinic, a : b : o = 
09178:1: 0*9978, J3 = 65° 30'; they are anhydrous, and when crushed 
form a reddish-brown powder. Mercury oxychloride is insoluble in 
water, but readily soluble in acids; it is converted into the red oxide 
when treated with alkalis. When heated carefully, mercury chloride 
sublimes, leaving almost pure oxide. 

Mercury sulphide is completely precipitated from its solution in 
alkalis on the addition of ammonium salts; this reaction can be em¬ 
ployed for the estimation of mercury as follows:—The solution of 
mercury, which must be in the mercuric condition, is partially neu¬ 
tralised with sodium carbonate, treated with a slight excess of a 
concentrated, freshly prepared solution of ammonium sulphide, and 
pure sodium hydrate added, with constant shaking, until the solution 
commences to become transparent. The whole is then boiled, the 
addition of soda continued until the sulphide has completely dissolved, 
and then a solution of ammonium nitrate added to the boiling solution 
until the sulphide is completely reprecipitated. Af ter boiling until the 
ammonia is almost completely expelled, the precipitate is allowed to 
settle, washed by decantation with boiling water until the washings 
give no reaction with silver solution, then transferred to a weighed 
filter, dried, and weighed. If the boiling has been continued so long 
that the precipitate may be contaminated with sulphur, a little sodium 
sulphite is added, and the solution boiled again. 

By this method mercury can be estimated as sulphide much more 
conveniently, accurately, and quickly than by precipitation with 
hydrogen sulphide. F. S. K. 


History of the Rare Earths. By L. de Boisbatoran (Brill Soc . 
Chim. [8]* 3, 53—67).—A lengthy controversial paper, in which the 
tot., lvhi. 2 q 
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author criticises some of the statements made by Mr. Crookes in his 
presidential address (Trans., 1889,269). The author considers the sub¬ 
stances denoted as Z a and Zjs to be quite distinct from “yttria,” both as 
regards their atomic weights and their chemical properties, and that 
they are actively fluorescent, and do net give the yttria spark 
spectimm. Further, he replies to Crookes in reference to reversion 
spectra, the gadolinium question, and the fluorescence of ^umina^ 

Constitution of Manganese Peroxide. By W. Spring and M. 
Lucion {Bull. Soc. CMm . [3], 3, 4— 8 ).—From the fact that when 
barium peroxide is triturated with a slight excess of crystalline man¬ 
ganous chloride, oxygen is evolved and manganic sesquioxide is 
formed, it would seem that the molecular structure of manganese 
peroxide differs from that of barium peroxide. 

When barium manganate is heated with a solution of manganous 
sulphate at 100 ° for a week, manganese peroxide is obtained, and 
from this method of formation it may he regarded as a manganous 
manganate, MnMn 0 4 . 

At a high temperature, sodium manganate and manganous carbonate 
react without evolution of oxygen to form manganese sesquioxide. 
Manganese peroxide, when heated with sodium hydroxide in an atmo¬ 
sphere of nitrogen, leaves a residue of manganese sesquioxide, and not 
of manganese peroxide, and from this fact the authors conclude that 
manganous oxide is formed in the reaction and unites with manganese 
peroxide, thus—MnO + Mn0 2 = Mn 2 0 3 , and they consider this relation¬ 
ship is substantiated, since manganese sesquioxide reacts with dilute 
nitric acid to produce manganous nitrate and manganese peroxide— 
Mud), + 2HN0 3 = Mn(^0 3 ) 2 + Mn 0 2 + H 2 0 . 

The authors conclude that the formula for manganese peroxide 
should be doubled, and MU 2 O 4 would then represent a manganous 
manganate, MnMnQ 4 . T. Q. N m 

Influence of certain Foreign Metals on the Properties of 
Steel. By F. Osmond (Gompt. rend., 110, 242—245).-—It is known 
that while iron cools from a high temperature, two distinct de¬ 
velopments of heat take place, one, 03 , which causes the tempeiature 
to remain at 855° for a long time, and is due to the conversion of the 
aliotropic modification Fe/3 into the modification Fe*; the other, 
at about 730°, much less strongly marked and possibly due to another 
aliotropic change, possibly merely the final stage of og which has 
be^n retarded by the presence of carbon. In addition to these, there 
is the change a 2 , or rec&lescence, due to the conversion of tempered 
carbon into annealed carbon. 

Boron .—Iron containing boron was prepared by Bioberts-Austen by 
fusing the metal with crystallised boron in a vacuum. The boron 
bebaves in the same manner as carbon; a 3 is lowered and takes place 
at 815—805% and partly at 735—725°, or becomes partially coincident 
with 

Nickel, in quantity varying from traces to 5*97 per cent., the propor¬ 
tion of carbon being 0-34 par cent. In similar steel free from nickel og 
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nnd a 2 are coincident, but remain quite distinct from a x . When the steel 
contains nickel, a 6 , and a x coincide at 660—640°, a point distinctly 
below the normal temperature of recalescence. Hopkinson lias 
observed that with a steel containing 25 per cent, of nickel, the 
critical point remained below 0° during the whole period of cooling. 
The effect of nickel is similar to that of manganese. 

Gopper .—Samples prepared by Ball and Wingham had the follow¬ 
ing composition— 


1 . 2 . 3 . 

Copper . 0*847 4*10 4*44 

Carbon . 0*102 0*183 0*10 


As the proportion of copper rises, Oa and Ch are lowered, and with the 
quantity present in samples 2 and 3, Os and a z coincide at 730—720°, 
whilst ai takes place at 625—600°. Copper has the same effect as 
carbon, but in a lower degree; its influence on recalescence is similar 
to that of manganese and nickel. 

Silicon. —With specimens prepared by Hadfield, as the proportion 
of silicon increases the quantity of heat liberated during a s decreases, 
and with 2 per cent of silicon is practically nil. Moreover, the 
evolution of heat does not take place at a lower temperature as with 
carbon, manganese, nickel or copper, and it follows that silicon 
prevents the conversion of Fea into FejS; the other elements enu¬ 
merated tend to keep the iron in the form of Fe£ duiing cooling. a z 
is as well marked as nsual, but takes place at 73u—720° or 73 0—700°. 
ai is also distinct, but takes place at a higher temperature, 660° to 
650° or 710° to 700°. 

Arsenic , varying in quantity from traces to 0*55 per cent, in speci¬ 
mens prepared by Harbord and Tucker, raises the temperatuie at 
which a A occurs, and makes the phenomenon less distinct. It has no 
effect on Oa and a u and hence resembles silicon in its action. 

Tungsten, in proportion varying -from traces to 1*5 per cent., has no 
effect on ch, but if lhe metal has been sufficiently strongly heated it 
lowers ai very considerably, recalescence taking place at 540—f>30° in 
the most marked instance. C. H. B. 

Influence of Foreign Substances on Iron and Steel: Relation 
between their Atomic Volume and the Allotropie Modifica¬ 
tions of Iron. By F. Osmond (Gomptrcad., 110, 346—348; compare 
preceding abstract).—The elements present in the irons and steels 
which the author has used in his researches on the allotropie modifi¬ 
cations of iron may be classed in two groups, according to their atomic 
volumes. 

Element. Carbon. Boron. Nickel. Manganese. Copper. 

At. vol... 3-6 4*1 6*7 6*0 7*1 

Element. Chromium. Tungsten. Silicon. Arsenic. Phosphorus. Sulphur. 

At. vol... 7*7 D’6 11*2 13*2 13*5 157 

Other conditions being the same, tbo elements in the first group, 
which have an atomic volume less than that of iron, 7*2, retard the con- 

52 g 2 
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version of Fe/J into Fe*, and that of u tempered carbon ” into tc annealed 
carbon,” and hence, if the rate of cooling is equal, they increase the 
proportion of Fe/3 in the cooled metal and consequently its hardness. 
They are, therefore, equivalent in their effect to a higher or lower 
degree of tempering. 

Metals with a higher atomic volume than iron, on the other hand, 
tend to raise, or to keep at its normal temperatnre, the conversion of 
Fe/J into Fea, and hence they render the reverse change more or less 
incomplete during heating, and hasten, as a rule, the conversion of 
tempered carbon into annealed carbon. They therefore keep the iron 
in the a condition at high temperatures and also at low temperatures, 
and their presence in the iron would be one cause of softness and 
malleability, resembling in this respect tbe operation of annealing, if 
it were not that their own properties and those of their compounds 
produce strongly marked secondary effects. 

The connection between the atomic volnme of a metal and its effect 
on iron is similar to that found by Roberts-Ansten to exist between 
the atomic volumes of elements and their effect on gold (Phil. Trans., 
179, 339—349). 0. H. B. 

Action of Sodium Carbonate and Bromine on Solutions of 
Cobalt and Nickel Salts. By J. Gibson (Proc. Boy. Soc. Edin 17, 
56—58).—When sodium carbonate is added in large excess to a solu¬ 
tion of a cobaltous salt, and the mixture shaken with a sufficient 
quantity of bromine, the whole of tbe precipitated cobaltous carbonate 
dissolves to a dark-green solution, stable at ordinary temperatures, 
cobaltic oxide being precipitated on the addition of aqueous alkalis. 
If this green liquid is acidified with sulphurous anhydride, and the 
decolorised solution then rendered alkaline, a red-coloured solution is 
produced, which absorbs oxygen from the air, and again becomes 
green. 

If excess of sodium carbonate is added to a solution of nickel, tbe 
resulting mixture behaves differently on addition of bromine, accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of bromine added. If a large excess of bromine is 
added, part of the nickel goes into solution, part remains undissolved 
as pale-green carbonate; if a smaller proportion of bromine is added, 
so as to have excess of sodium carbonate, the nickel is completely 
converted into peroxide. 

The author hopes, by making use of these peculiarities, to devise a 
rapid and effectual method of separating the two metals. 

E. W. P. 

Chrome Iron. By S. Meunier (Oompt. rend., 110, 42-1—426).— 
When a mixture of ferrous chloride and chromic chloride in suitable 
proportions is heated to redness in a porcelain tube in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen, a silvery-white, distinctly magnetic metal is obtained, 
which is not attacked by boiling concentrated nitric or hydrochloric 
acid, and only very slightly by aqua regia. It has the composition 
Fe 35*01, Cr 64*80 = 99*81. This alloy is found in the porcelain 
boat (used to contain the chlorides) in the form of irregular, highly 
crystalline tubercles, and the interior of the tube is coated with the 
alloy, which, when in very thin layers, takes dendritic forms. 
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If this alloy is heated to redness in a current of steam, it is com¬ 
pletely oxidised and yields chromite of sp. gr. 4*48, identical in all its 
properties with the natural mineral. 

The alloy can he obtained in concretions round particles of minerals 
contained in the porcelain tube, and these concretions can be con¬ 
verted into chromite by the action of steam. The author concludes 
that chromite and analogous minerals have been produced in a 
similar way from metallic alloys formed in the depths of the earth 
and brought up into the water-bearing layers of the earth’s crust by 
mechanical forces. C. H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Native Gold in Calcite. By J. S. Diller (Amer. J. Sci. [8], 39, 
160).—At a mine on Digger Creek, Minersville, Trinity Co., California, 
excellent specimens have been obtained of gold associated with 
calcite. The calcite occurs in irregularly distributed, small, lenticular 
masses in a dark, carbonaceous shale. It is not always auriferous, 
but is occasionally very rich in gold. Quartz has also been found in 
the mine, but it is less abundant than the calcite, and is rarely auri¬ 
ferous. In the bed containing the calcite, as well as in the meta¬ 
morphosed beds of the auriferous slate series below it, considerable 
quantities of iron pyrites occur. This may, perhaps, have been the 
source of the gold. B. H. B. 

Lnssatite, a new form of Silica. ByE. Mallard (Gompt. ren<L> 
110, 245—247).—Transparent crystals of quartz associated with 
bitumen at Pont-du-Chateau are frequently covered with a trans¬ 
lucent envelope, which does not hide the form of the crystals, but 
rounds off their edges and solid angles. It consists of very s nalL 
nodules with a fibro-lamellar structure, the fibres being perpendi¬ 
cular to the face of the enclosed crystal. These fibres are less bi- 
refractive than quartz, extinguish almost exactly along their length, 
and the sign of their optical elongation is positive; their sp. gr. is 
2*04. The optical elongation of chalcedony is always negative; it is 
more strongly birefractive, and its sp. gr. is 2*59. The sp. gr. of 
tridymite is 2*22, of opal 1*93 to 2’09. The refractive index of the new 
mineral for D is 1*446, being almost identical with that of opal and 
distinctly lower than that of tridymite. It is practically pure silica, 
but loses 8*1 per cent, of water above 600°. After ignition, its 
sp. gr. is reduced to 1*94, and the grains have become white and 
almost opaque, but the fibres retain their birefractive power and the 
sign of optical elongation remains positive. 

This new form of silica, which the author proposes to call Immtite , 
from one of its localities, is never quite pure, but is usually inti¬ 
mately associated with opal, to the presence of which the loss on 
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ignition is probably due. It occurs in concretions consisting mainly 
of opal; in yellowish stalactitic chalcedony; with opal in the 
yellowish silica from the Faroe Islands; and probably in many other 
localities. 0. H. B. 

Minium from Leadville. By J. D. Hawkins (Amer. J. ScL 
[3], 39, 42—43).—Minium from the Bock Mine, Leadville, gave on 
analysis— 

Insert. Pb 3 0 4 . Fe 2 0 3 . V 2 O 3 . Total 

7-51 9139 0-80 0-52 100*22 

The portion insoluble in hydrochloric acid contained— 

Si0 2 . Al 2 0 s ,Fe 2 0 3 . CaO. PbS. Total. 

2*00 0-41 0*28 5*08 7*77 

The mineral has a sp. gr. of 4*55. Its hardness is 2*5, fusibility 1, 
lustre dull, colour bright-red, streak orange-red, and fracture cubical. 
The cubical fracture and the occurrence in the minium of galena 
suggest that the mineral is a pseudomorph after galena. 

B. H. B. 

Corundum in Patrick Co., Virginia. By F. A. Genth (Amer. 
J. Sci. [3], 39, 47—50).—On a hill near Stuart, Patrick Co., Virginia, 
corundum and associated minerals were found on the surface. The 
rocks of the district are mica schists, chloritic schists, and slates, 
intersected by several granite dykes. Neither serpentine nor olivine 
rock has been observed in connection with the corundum. This occur¬ 
rence of corundum is thus entirely different from any previously 
described. Only a small quantity of the mineral has been found. 
Sometimes only microscopic grains of the corundum are left dis¬ 
seminated in the materials resulting from its alteration, namely, 
andalusite, cyanite, mica, and chloritoid. The alteration of corun¬ 
dum into andalusite has never been observed before. B. H. B. 

Manganese Oxides: Psilomelanes and Wads. By A. Gorgru 
(Uompt. rend ., 1IO, 247—249).—Three samples of psiloiuelano, from 
Komaneehe, Thuringia, and Lorca, in Spain, were examined with a 
view to determine their constitution. That from Romaneehe was the 
richest in barium, but the composition of the different layers ol the 
mineral differed considerably. In psilomelanes generally, the higher 
oxides of manganese are not present in the form of dioxide, but in 
the foim of manganous mangauites, such as Mn0,6Mn0 2 and 
Mn0,8Mn0 2 . The basic oxides are variable; manganous and barium 
oxides in the mineral from Roman&clie; manganous, barium, calcium, 
and potassium oxides in that from Thuringia; manganous, barium, 
and sodium oxides in tbat from Lorca. All the psilomelanes are 
hydrated, and the most basic have the composition R0,3Mn0 2 . 

* Wads from Romaneche, Giessen, and another locality were examined. 
T*o of them were found to he crystalline, a fact which has not been 
observed before. The crystals were so small that their form could 
not be determined, but it was proved that they act distinctly on 
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polarised light. Like the psilomelanes, they are manganites with 
variable bases, their composition oscillating between Mn0,7Mn0 2 and 
MnO,10MnO». One of the crystalline specimens, from Roman&che, 
had almost exactly the composition R0,3Mn0 2 + H a O, and the other, 
locality unknown, the composition RO,3MnO* + 3H 2 0, and they are 
therefore closely analogous to the more basic psilomelanes. 

The energy of the acidic function of the manganic peroxide is 
shown by the fact that when finely-powdered psilomelanes or wads 
are boiled with nitric acid diluted with 4 vols. of water, only a very 
small proportion of the basic oxides is dissolved even in the caste of 
the specimens richest in barium. 0. H. B. 

Composition of Saline Sublimates at Vesuvius. By GL Freda 
(Gazzettn , 19, 16—21).—The analyses here given confirm Scacchi’s 
view that these sublimates often contain a larger percentage of 
potassium than of sodium chloride. The author ascribes the origin 
of the potassium chloride to the substitution underground of soda 
for potash in the molten silicates of potassium by the action of 
infiltrated sea-water and to the greater volatility of potassium chloride. 
This substitution may also account for the variations in the composition 
of leucite from different lavas. S. B. A. A. 

Lansfordite and Nesquehonite. By F. A. Genth and S. L. 
Penfield (Amer. J. Sci. [3], 39, 121—137).—Under the name of lans¬ 
fordite, Genth (Abstr., 1888, 793) described a new mineral discovered 
in one of the anthracite mines near Lansford, Pennsylvania. Analysis 
gave results corresponding with the formula 3MgC0 3 ,Mg(0H) 2 + 
21H 2 0. Where the crystals were attached to the carbonaceous shales, 
groups of transparent, white, radiating prismatic crystals were found. 
On examination These crystals proved to be a new mineral, having the 
composition MgC0 3 + 3H>0. To this mineral, the authors have 
assigned the name of nesquehonite, after the locality where it was found, 
the Nesquehoning mine being one of the best known in Pennsylvania. 
The crystallisation of this mineral is orthorhombic. The authors 
also describe a crystallised artificial salt of the same composition as 
nesquehonite, obtained by dissolving magnesium carbonate in water 
containing carbonic anhydiide, and allowing the solution to remain 
until crystals are deposited. Altered stalactites from the Nesquehoning 
mine were found to be pseudomorphs of nesquehonite after lansfordite, 
and from the crystal faces on the stalactites the authors have been 
able by very careful study to make out the crystallisation of the 
original lansfordite, a mineral at present only known as pseudo- 
morphs. The crystals are triclinic, and the measurements given by 
the authors were obtained from 13 crystals. B H. B. 

Monazite from Ural, By 0. W. Blomstrand ( J.pr . Chem. [2], 
41, 266—277).—The author has made fresh analyses of this mineral 
with a view of deciding whether the thorium which has been generally 
found therein is an essential constituent of the mineral, or is present 
merely as an accidental admixture of thorite. Three samples were 
analysed:— 
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I. Colour, liglit brown. Cleavage, easy. Powder, pale yellow. 
Sp. gr., 5*01. General formula, 100(3RO,P a 0 6 ) + 13(2RO,SiO a ) + 
12HiO. Special formula, 20(Ce,La) 2 (PO4)2 + 2ThSi04 + 0*6R 2 SiO4 
+■ 2*4H>0. 

II. Colour, dark yellowish.-brown. Brittle. Fracture, splintering. 
Powder, pale yellow. Sp. gr., 5*26(5. Crystals, cm. long, greatest 
thickness 1 cm., irregular. General formula, 100(3RO,P>05) 4- 
29(2RO,SiO a ) + 18H 2 0. Special formula, 20(Ce,La) 2 (P04) 2 + 
Th 3 (P0 4 )4 + 5 4ThSi0 4 + RaSiO* + 4H 2 0. 

III. Small, indistinct crystals and crystalline fragments. Colour, 
faint: greyish-brown. Cleavage not distinct. Sp. gr., 4*87. General 
formula, 100(3RO,P 2 O 6 ) + 120(2RO,SiO a ) + 30H 2 O. Special for- 
mala, 20(Ce,La) 3 (P0 4 ) a + l*2Th a (P0 4 )4 + 7ThSi0 4 + 19R*Si04 + 
6H s O. 


f 2 0 5 . 

SnOg. 

SiO*. 

Th0 3 . 

CejOj. Xi&gOg. TjOj. 

ITcjOg. 

PeO. 

*1. 2732 

0-95 

1-37 

5-55 

31-31 31-86 0-52 

0-26 

— 

IL 25 09 

0-43 

2-90 

17-82 

34-90 17-GO 0-43 

043 

— 

HI. 19-13 

0-40 

9-67 

16-64 

22-88 14-69 1*71 

— 

3-56 


A1A,. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. HjO. 

Total. 


•I. 

013 

_ 

0-55 

— 0-41 

100-23 


n. 

— 

_ 

0-36 

— 0-56 

100-52 


III. 

2-90 

4-89 

1-25 

0-40 0-71 

98-83 



A. G. B. 


Minerals from Arizona. By W. P. Blake (Amer. J. Sci . [3], 39, 
43—45).—The sodium sulphate deposits of the Verde Talley, Arizona, 
have long been quarried as a substitute for salt for cattle. The 
occurrence of thenardite was made known by Silliman in 1881 
(Abstr., 1881, 1109). A visit to the locality has enabled the author 
to describe allied species in association with the thenardite. The 
minerals described are mirabilite, halite, glauberite, and pseudo- 
morphs of calcium carbonate after glauberite. 

In conclusion, the author makes wliat be believes to be the first 
announcement of the occnrrence of bonrnonite in the United States. 
It occurs sparinglyin brilliant characteristic crystals at the Boggs 
mine. Big Bug district, Arizona. B. H. B. 

Barium Sulphate from Perkins 7 Mill, Quebec. By E. S. Dana 
(Amer. J\ Sci. [3], 39, 61—65).—In 1889, Lacroix described (Abstr., 
1889, 838), under the name of micheLlevite, a mineral from Quebec, 
having the same composition as heavy spar, but, as be believed, 
crystallising in the monoclinic system. The discovery of the di¬ 
morphism of barium sulphate is a point of so great chemical interest 
that the author has been induced to examine upwards of 50 specimens 
from Perkins’ Mill, Templeton, Quebec, the locality described by 
Lacroix. Optically and crystallograpbically, the specimens examined 
conform to normal barium sulphate. The apparent easy cleavage 
and the accompanying pearly lustres of one of the prismatic faces 
appear to be secondary in origin, and to have been called out by 

* Mean of two analyses. 
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pressure. The existence of a monoclinic form of barium sulphate at 
Perkins’ Mill is consequently extremely doubtful. B H. B. 

Jarosite from Utah. By E. A. Genth (Amer. J. Sci. [8], 39, 73). 
—At the Mammoth mine, Tintic district, Utah, minute crystals of 
jarosite occur, lining cavities of a siliceous limonite, and sometimes 
associated with a pulverulent yellow mineral, probably a basic ferric 
sulphate. The crystals are of a yellowish-brown colour, and exhibit 
rhombohedral forms. Analysis gave the following results:— 

Si0 2 . Fe 2 0 } . NaoO. K 2 0. S0 3 . H«0. Sp. gr. 

0*29 51*16 0*33 9*05 28*93 10*24 3*163 

B. H. B. 

Zinciferous Clays of South-west Missouri. By W. H. Seamon 
(Amer. J. Sci. [3], 39, 38—42).—In connection with the calamine 
deposits of Missouri, there occur, in considerable abundance, clays of 
peculiar composition, the probable commercial value of which has 
hitherto been unsuspected. They occur in layers of from several 
inches up to 3 feet, or in lumps weighing from 50 to 500 lbs., above, 
below, and intermixed with the calamine. The author gives 
22 analyses, of which the following three are selected as typical:— 

H 2 0. Loss. ZnO. Si0 2 . ALOg. Fe^O s . CaO. Total. Sp. gr. 

I. 4*03 3*92 54*06 35*29 1*64 — 1*80 100*74 2 91 

11.633 8 93 35*63 38 26 6*17 4 67 trace 99*99 2*77 

HI. 2*48 13*64 4*30 66*22 4 91 8 44 — 99*99 — 

The loss at a low red heat consists mainly of water. I is a thin 
streak of a pure white variety of so-called “ tallow clay ” found in 
small amounts; II, flesh-coloured tallow clay from Aurora ; III, dark 
rod “joint clay” from Aurora. The clays termed joint clays by the 
miners arc tougher than the tallow clay, and are usually found nearer 
the surface. B. H. B. 

Composition of Recent Vesuvian Lavas. By G. Freda 
(Qasszetfa, 19, 10—16).— Lava of 1884.—The surface of this lava is 
frequently coated with an extremely thin, hard, strongly adherent, 
bright, metallic film which contains iron and nitrogen, and gives off 
ammonia when boiled with concentrated potash solution, but differs 
from the ferric nitride observed by Silvestri, at Etna, by its per¬ 
manence in the atmosphere. 

Lcwa of 1886.—This is of a dark iron-grey colour, and contains 
crystals of angite and nodules of leucite disseminated throughout the 
interior. The surface, which is smooth, lustrous, and almost pitchy 
in appearance, is covered with a thin film which is seen to be yellow 
and transparent at the sharp angles. The powdered lava gelatinises 
when heated with, dilute sulphuric acid. It fuses to a brown glass 
under tbe blowpipe. 

Lava of 1887.—This lava resembles the preceding in appearance; 
but under the microscope it exhibits less ground-matrix. The nodules 
of leucite, which are of a dark-grey colour and contain numerous 
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inclusions, are less conspicuous; but tlie crystals of angite are more 
abundant than in the 1886 lava. The composition of these three lavas 
is as follows:— 

Si0 3 . A1 2 0 3 . Fe 2 0* CaO. MgO. K 3 0. N%0. P s O s . 

Lava of 1884 48*06 16*37 10*62 9*46 8*51 5*63 1*80 0*69 

„ 1886 48*56 17*91 11*98 8*94 3 68 6*21 1*65 0*77 

„ 1887 48*40 18*09 10*81 9*53 3*45 5*48 2*13 0*62 

S. B. A. A. 

New Stone Meteorite. By L. G. Eakins (Amer. J. Sci. [3], 39, 
59—61).—The fragment of the meteorite described was presented by 
R. T. Hill to the United States National Museum. It is of irregular 
shape, and weighs 2J kilos. It is hard, compact, and very tough. 
The stony mass is very uniform in structure, but under the micro¬ 
scope is seen to consist of olivine and enstatite, with a small quantity 
of a colourless felspar. The mass has a sp. gr. of 3*543 at 30 , 
and on analysis yielded— 

SiO> Alo0 3 . Cr«0 3 . FeO. Fe. BiO. Ni. Co. CaO. MgO. 

44*75 2*72 0*52 16*04 1*83 0*52 0*22 0*01 2*23 27*93 

Less O 

F 3 0. Na>0. P 2 0 5 . S. H 3 0. Total. for S. Total. 

0 18 1*13 0*41 1*83 0*84 101*11 0*92 100*19 

The metallic portion constituted 2*23 per cent, of the mass and con¬ 
tained— 

Fe. Ni. Co. Total. 

88*74 10*68 0*58 100*00 

The residue from which the metallic portion had been removed was 
digested with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the soluble and insoluble 
portions analysed. In the soluble portion the ratio of the RO-group 
to the Si0 2 is very close to that of olivine. The insoluble portion, 
after removing the chromium oxide and a proportional amount of 
ferrous oxide to form chromite, gives ratios which seem to bear no 
definite relations to each other. Assuming, however, that the 
alumina and alkalis are present in the proportion required for a 
felspar of the oligoclase type, and deducting this amount of felspar, 
there remains— 

RO : Si0 2 = 0*789 : 0*774, 

which corresponds closely with enstatite. The general composition 
of the meteorite is as follows:— 

Metallic. Troilite. Soluble in acids. Insoluble. Total. 

2 23 5*03 39*84 52*42 99*52 

B. H. B. 
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Stereochemistry of Nitrogenous Compounds. By R. Behrend 
(B er., 23, 454—458).—In the course of his researches on the 
alkyl-derivatives of hydroxylamine, made jointly with Leuchs and 
Konig, the author obtained results which appeared to show that 
whilst paranitrobenzylhy droxyl amine and benzyl chloride on the one 
hand, and /3-benzylhydroxylamine and nitrobenzyl chloride on the 
other, gave rise to the same /3-benzylparanitrobenzylhydroxylamine, 
the hydrochlorides of the bases obtained by the two methods differed 
from one another in crystalline form and solubility. Further investi¬ 
gations have not confirmed this, but it has led the author to ideas 
concerning the nature of the nitrogen-atom which differ considerably 
from those of Hantzsch and Werner (this vol., p. 348). 

The grounds on which the theory is based are as follows : Through 
the central points of the atoms, or groups of atoms combined with 
nitrogen in ammonia or the substituted ammonias, a plane may 
always be imagined to pass; whether this plane also passes through 
the centre of the nitrogen-atom is not discussed. Ammonia can 
unite simultaneously with a positive and negative element, and it is 
assumod that these take up their position on either side of the plane 
at points previously fixed; in other words, that ammonia has a 
positive and negative pole. This is graphically represented in Fig 1. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



Fig. 4. 



If two different radicles (represented by 1 and 3) are substituted 
for two hydrogen-atoms in ammonia, two configurations are possible 
(Figs. 2 and 3), which would scarcely be distinguishable from one 
another, but whose salts would have the same relation to each other 
as the active tartaric acids. Experiments made to obtain such 
isomeric salts have so far been unsuccessful. It is, however, possible 
that as soon as both poles of the ammonia are saturated, the two 
isomerides may pass into the same state of equilibrium, as shown in 
Fig. 4. In favour of this view is the identity of the ammonium bases 
obtained on the one band from diethylamine and methyl iodide, and 
on the other from dimethylamine and ethyl iodide (Y. Meyer and 
Leceo, this Journal, 1876, i, 381). 

The isomerism of the benzil monoximes and dioximes is explained 
by the assumption that the two carbon-atoms, which in themselves 
can, according to Van’t Hoff and Wislicenus, rotate freely, take np 
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different positio ns of equilibrium tinder the influence of the attrac¬ 
tions between the Tadicles with which they are combined. Whatever 
assumptions may be made as to the forces between these radicles, the 
monoxime can only exist in two, and the dioxime in three forms. If 
the phenyl-gronp be taken as feebly positive and the oxygen-atom as 
strongly negative, the following stereometric formulae represent the 
compounds, the names given to each formula being only intended to 
indicate the one whose properties are best represented by that 
formula:— 

- + 

Ph-erff-OH Ph-CIN-OH 

i* i ■ ■ 

Ph-c-o o:oph 


a-Monoxime. 


7 -Monoxime. 


Ph.C:N-OH 

+ 

HON'.C.Pli 

a-Dioxime. 


Ph-CiN-OH 

HONIC-Ph 

+ 

£-Dioxime. 


Ph-OIK-OH 

Ph-CIN-OH 

y-Dioxhne. 


This explanation is very closely allied to that previously given hy 
V. Meyer and Anwers (Abstr., 1888, 597), and is in fnll accordance 
with the views of Wislicenus concerning the attraction which takes 
place between groups not directly connected together. 

The author regards the above group of oximes as the only group 
of stereometric isomerides containing nitrogen which has been suffi¬ 
ciently investigated to allow of any conclusions as to the nature of 
the nitrogen-atom being drawn. He further doubts the validity of 
the proof given by Groldscbmidt (this vol., p. 258), and adopted by 
Hamtzsch and Werner (this vol., p. 248), as to the structural identity 
of the two benzaidoximes. The two forms of the latter which can, 
according to Behrend’s theory, exist would show such slight differ¬ 
ences as probably to be indistinguishable. H. Gr. C. 


Arrangement in Space of the Atoms in Compounds con¬ 
taining Nitrogen. By C. W. Willgerodt (J. pr. Chem . [2], 41, 
291—300).—The author complains that Hantzsch and Wemor (this 
vol., p. 348) have ignored his work on this subject (/. pr. Chem . [21, 
37, 449). 

In this paper he gives figures showing the probable geometrical 
arrangement of several typical nitrogen compounds. 

The author and F. Schulz have obtained two picryl-a-naphthyl- 
hydrazines: one forms yellow, almost pulverulent crystals ; this is 
very unstable and, when treated with solvents or heated to 145—150°, 
easily changes into the other, a red-brown, stable modification; 
rotation of various parts of the molecule will probably explain such 
cases of isomerism. 

The properties of the two hydrobenzoins (Zincke, Abstr., 1880, 
118) are easily explained on the supposition that they are geometrical 
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isomerides, 


OB>CHPh 

OH-CHPh 


being the formula for isohydrobenzoin, and 


OH-CHPh 

H-CPh-OH 


that for hydrobenzoin. 


A. G. B. 


Preparation of Iodoform. By Casth^laz and Brtjj&re ( OJtem . 
Oentr 1890, i, 19; from Pharm . Zeit., 34, 714).—By the method of 
Suilliot and Raynaud (Abstr., 1889, 1055), in which potassium hypo- 
iodite reacts with acetone, the authors have obtained a very high yield 
of iodoform, the reaction occurring quantitatively between the hypo- 
iodite and acetone. The iodoform thus prepared is completely soluble 
in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide, and has only a 
faint ethereal odour. J. W. L. 


Preparation of Octyl Chloride. By H. Malbot (Bull. 8oc . 
Ghim . [3], 3, 68—70; compare Abstr., 1889, 687).—Octyl alcohol, 
after saturation with hydrogen chloride and subsequent addition to 
the product of half its volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid, is 
heated in sealed vessels at 120—130°. The conversion is rapid, and 
the heating must not be prolonged. The yield is 87 per cent, of the 
theoretical. T. G. N. 

Action of Snlphnr on Glycerol. By O. H. Keutgen (Arch. 
Pharm. [3], 28, 1—7).—When sulphur and glycerol were heated 
together, there was no reaction below 285°; at 290° to 300° much gas 
was evolved with violent intumescence and partial coking of the mass. 
The gases consisted of hydrogen sulphide, carbonic anhydride, and 
ethylene. During the reaction, a distillate was obtained containing 
undecomposed glycerol, water, and sulphur, as well as a thick, oily, 
tenacious liquid. The receiver was provided with a condenser to 
prevent loss of allyl mercaptan. The distillate was treated with ether, 
which separated a pungent, faming oil, found to be allyl mercaptan boil¬ 
ing at 90°. After distilling all ether from the residue, there were 
obtained, on cooling, crystals of sulphur and reddish-brown crystals of 
diallyl hexasulphide. The brown crystals were extracted by means of 
cold alcohol of 90 per cent., the alcohol evaporated, and this repeated 
until no more sulphur separated on cooling. The brown crystals have 
the empirical formula 0 3 H 6 S 3 , and when treated with nascent hydrogen 
from tm and hydrochloric acid, yield allyl sulphide and, in smaller 
quantity, allyl mercaptan. Diallyl hexasulphide forms reddish-brown, 
rhombic prisms which gradually darken in the air, and has a penetrat¬ 
ing, repulsive odour; it melts at 75*5 and begins to volatilise at 180°, 
but with partial decomposition. It is very easily soluble in ethei*, 
less so in alcohol, and only in traces in water. With the alcoholic and 
ethereal solutions, water gives a yellow precipitate. Its alcoholic solu¬ 
tion gives with mercuric chloride solution a yellow precipitate of 
(0 3 H5) 2 Se,2Hg0l2, and with platinum chloride solution, a reddish 
precipitate of (0 3 H a ) 2 S$,Pt0l4. 

Oxidation of the diallyl hexasulphide with nitric acid yielded an 
oxysulphide, SO(C 3 H 6 )2, a yellow, thick, syrupy liquid, which becomes 
brown in the air, and at 0° forms an amorphous solid soluble in 
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alcohol and hot water. It is not volatile without decomposition. 
With nascent hydrogen, it yields allyl sulphide. 

The first residue after removal of the diallyl hexasulphide formed 
a thick tenacious liquid which began to decompose at 110° with 
sudden increase of temperature and evolution of hydrogen sulphide, 
the mass coking even when heated in a vacuum. The residue thus 
obtained gave with nitric acid a mixture of oxalic and sulphuric acids. 

J. T. 

Benzoyl-derivatives of Carbohydrates, of Glucosamine, and 
of certain Glucosides. By L. Kueiky (Zeit physiol. Chem ., 14, 
330—371).—All carbohydrates on treatment with benzoic chloride, 
according to Baumann’s method, give benzoyl compounds. On 
examining these compounds, they were found to be mixtures of 
higher and lower benzoylised substances; it was difficult, and in 
some eases impossible, to separate these, because few of them are 
crystalline, and their melting points are not well defined. Dilute 
solutions of carbohydrates give a mixture of benzoates with a higher 
percentage of carbon than concentrated solutions. With dextrose, 
the substances obtained in a fairly pure condition were the penta-, 
tetra-, and tri-benzoates melting respectively at 179°, 141°, and 80°. 
The other carbohydrates examined were levulose, saccharose, lactose, 
maltose, dextrin, and glycogen. Dextrose and galactose are, as 
Skraxtp ( Sitzungsb. Wien. Akbd. Katui'w.. Glasse , 98, ii&, 438) first 
found, completely benzoylised; in the case of the other carbohydrates, 
one or more hydroxyl-groups are left unreplaced. All these com¬ 
pounds are very resistant to the action of dilute mineral acids; by 
treatment with fuming nitric acid, they are partially decomposed. On 
treatment with alkali, the benzoates of the glucoses show the greatest 
resistance, the benzoylised saccharoses come next, whilst the benzoyl- 
dextrins are easily saponified. Nearly all these compounds are very 
badly characterised, and were not obtained in a state of purity. 
Most of them have been previously obtained, but the derivatives of 
amylodextrin and erythrodextrin are new; these, however, in each 
case were only obtained as mixtures of several benzoates. 

Baumann has shown that by treating glucosamine with benzoic 
chloride, a glucosamine tetiabenzoate is formed, mixed with lower 
benzoylised compounds; it was not possible to prepare a penta- 
benzoate. By the action of fuming nitric acid on the tetra- 
benzoate, a crystallisable dibenzoate melting at 166° was obtained. 
The sugar obtained from glucosamine is a reducing sugar, but is not 
fermentable with yeast. Its benzoyl compound comes in elementary 
composition nearest to a dextrose tribenzoate, but differs from that 
compound in being easily decomposed by acids and alkalis. Tetra- 
benzoylglucosamine gives no reaction with hydrocyanic acid and 
phenylhydrazine; it is not attacked by nitrous acid, from which 
it follows that one benzoyl-group is attached to the NH 2 residue. By 
treating the benzoyl compounds of glucosamine with sodium amalgam, 
there is no evolution of hydrogen; they thus resemble benzamide and 
hippuric acid, and therefore probably contain the group NHBz. 

The glucosides, like the carbohydrates, are easily benzoylised on 
treating them according to Baumaun’s method. Of the four 
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glucosides examined, complete benzoylation, and a quite pure product 
(a pentabenzoate melting at 159—165°) was only obtained with one; 
namely, arbutin. Amygdalin, coniferin, and salicm were always incom¬ 
pletely benzoylised, giving mixtures of products containing a large 
number of benzoyl-groups, but these could not be separated by crystal¬ 
lisation. The benzoyl glucosides show even more resistance to the 
action of reagents than the similar compounds of the glucoses. Even 
by boiling with alkalis they were only decomposed with the greatest 
difficulty. W. D. H, 

Influence of Temperature on the Specific Rotation of Cane- 
sugar. By C. W. Andrews ( Ghem . Gentr ., 1890, i, 20—21; from 
Mon. Sci. [4], 3, 1366—1369).—The author has determined the 
specific rotation of cane-sugar, and his results coincide very closely 
with those of Dubrnnfaut, who, in 1846, found that the rotation of 
cane-sugar diminishes as the temperature rises. 

The author’s determinations were made with a large Laurent 
polariscope, by means of which the angle of rotation could he read ofE 
to the nearest minute. The tubes, which were very carefully 
measured, were rather more thau 40 cm. long. The sugar used was 
pure, and for a solution of the concentration C = 26 01 showed a 
rotation of 66*398° at 20°, whereas, according to Landolt’s formula, 
it should be 66*421°. Two series of determinations wez*e made. In 
the first, 100 c.c. contained 23*686 grams of sugar, the readings 
showing a specific rotation of [«]d = 66*415° at 18*5° and [a]© = 
66*174° at 41*5°. In the second series, 100 c.c. contained 15*344 grams 
of sugar, with which the readings were equal to [*] D = 66*642° at 19°, 
66*405° at 39*9°, and 66*664° at 20*1°, from which results the author 
calculates [«]»* = Hd 20 — 0*000114 (t — 20) for cane-sugar. 

J. W. L. 

Behaviour of the Hydroxides of Calcium and the Alkalis 
With Sugars. By H. Lepiay (Ghem. Gentr., 1890, i, 108 — 110; from 
Zeit Bub . Zuch. Ind ., 1889, 1017—1026).—After experimenting on 
the inversion of saccharose by water, the author made a similar series 
of experiments to determine the action of sodium and calcium 
hydroxides. A solution of sugar, containing 100 grams in 1 litre, was 
boiled with sodium hydroxide solution (strength, 50 alkaline degrees 
in 1 litre) for 52 hours. During the first 8 hours the alkali was 
found to have prevented the inversion, but from this time inver¬ 
sion begins, the polariscope readings being 97*2° at the commence¬ 
ment, 95*5° at the end of 12 hours, 93*1° at the end of 16 hours, 
91*5° at the end of 20 hours, 75° at the end of 42 hours, 40 5° at the 
end of 54 hours. When heated without alkali, the same sugar 
solution became levorotatory at the end of 12 hours, and at the end of 
54 hours the reading was — 21*5°. Two other similar experiments 
were made with a sugar solution of the same strength, but with con¬ 
siderably less alkali, from all of which the author conclndes that the 
sodium hydroxide on the one hand prevents the inversion of the 
sugar, but that it attacks a portion of the sugar, becoming thereby 
itself neutralised. The rotatory power of the sugar solution is 
reduced, but the reducing power for Eehling’s solution is not altered; 
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no redu cing substances are formed if the heating be discontinued at 
tbe moment when the alkali is entirely neutralised. The action of 
calcium hydroxide on a similar solution of sugar proved to be the same 
as that of sodium hydroxide, but was more feeble; a part of the alkali 
becomes neutralised, the rotatory power becomes reduced, but no 
reducing substance is formed. This coincides with the experiences 
of sugar refiners, an add substance being formed which unites with 
the lime to form a thick syrupy liquid which prevents crystallisa¬ 
tion. As the compound formed with sodium is of a much more 
limpid nature, the author recommends the use of sodium hydroxide. 

The author draws attention to the importance of the estimation of 
these acid products of the decomposition of glucose, some of which 
reduce alkaline copper solutions, but do not rotate the ray of polarised 
light, and points out that whilst the quantity of glucose may remain 
nearly constant, the amount of these acids increases constantly, a 
small quantity of cane-sugar being continually converted into glucose, 
whilst at the same time a nearly corresponding quantity of glucose is 
converted into acid substances. J. W. L. 

Compounds of Raffinose with Bases. By K. Beythiey and 
B. Tolleys ( Annalen, 255, 195—213; compare Abstr., 1889, 846). 
—The specific rotatory power of pure raffinose, Ci 8 H 32 0 16 + 5H*0, 
is 0 ]d = 104-4°. 

Strontia raffinose , CigH^OiB^SrO + H 2 0, is best prepared by 
boiling a solution of crystalline raffinose (5 grams), crystalline stron¬ 
tium hydrate (10 grams), and water (20 c.c.), for four to six hours in 
a salt-water-bath; at 100° the precipitate separates in a sticky con¬ 
dition, bnt by prolonged boiling in a salt-water-bath, or by adding a 
little alcohol, it is obtained as a granular, amorphous powder. It 
loses its water at 100°, and is soluble in alcohol and ether. Attempts 
to prepare a monostrontia compound were unsuccessful. 

Baryta raffinose , CigHyjO^BaO, can be obtained by dissolving 
crystalline barium hydrate (2 grams) in water (60 c.c.), adding 
alcohol until the precipitate produced just redissolves, and then 
adding a solution of raffinose (2*5 grams) in water (5 c.o.). The 
reddish, amorphous precipitate gradually hardens, and is then washed 
with alcohol and ether. Bibaryta raffinose , Ci 8 H3 a Oie,2BaO, is pre¬ 
pared in like manner, bnt employing excess (4—-5 grams) of barium 
hydrate. Both compounds are difficult to purify. 

Lime raffinose, CisH^OiejSCaO + 2H 2 0, is easily obtained by dis¬ 
solving raffinose (3 grams) in water (100 c.c.), adding calcium 
hydrate (0*4 gram), and, after keeping for some time, heating the 
filtered solution for some hours. It is a colourless powder, and loses 
its water at 100°. 

Lead oxide raffinose, CigHaoO^SPbO, prepared by adding a clear 
ammoniacal solution of lead acetate to an aqueous solution of raffinose, 
is a colourless powder. , 

The two compounds CisH^O^Na and C 18 H 3 iOi6Na,FaOH were also 
prepared by the method previously described (Rischbieth andTollens, 
(Annalen , 232,182). ]?. g. K. 
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Behaviour of Inverted Raffinose with Phenylhydrazine. 
By K. Beythien and B. Toolens ( Annalen , 255, 214—216).—When 
raffinose (10 grams) is heated for ten minutes at 68° with hydrochloric 
acid of sp. gr. 1*19 (6 c.c.) and water (90 e.c.), the solution then 
freed from hydrochloric acid with silver carbonate, and treated with 
phenylhydrazine and acetic acid, an osazone is obtained which has 
the same melting point and the same composition as the osazone of 
levulose and of dextrose. This experiment, together with Haedicke 
and Tollens* observation that the glucose formed is strongly Icevo- 
rotatory, proves that levulose is produced by the partial inversion of 
raffinose. The fact that galactose cannot be isolated from the inverted 
solution, in spite of the readiness with which it crystallises, seems to 
show the existence of a compound of galactose with dextrose in the 
partially inverted solution. 

Mannose phenylhydrazine could not be obtained from the inverted 
solution, as stated by Fischer (Abstr., 1889, 480). F. S. K. 

Cellulose and its Forms. By W. Hoffmeister (Ohem. Centr., 
1890, i, 112—114; from Landw. Jahrb ., 18, 767—784).—The author 
has further experimented with the two methods already described 
( Chem . Centr ., 1888, 1211, 1426; 1889, ii, 721). Although cellulose 
may be purified by treatment with cold hydrochloric acid and hot 
ammonia, which remove the foreign substances, after which the cellu¬ 
lose is completely dissolved by cuprammonium hydroxide solution, it is 
now recommended to use glacial acetic acid, which does not effect any 
change in any form of soluble cellulose in the cold, sugar-formation not 
occurring until a few degrees below 100°. Starch is not affected by 
acetic acid at 88—92°, but if one drop of hydrochloric acid is added, 
the starch becomes completely dissolved in 2 to 3 houi s. Substances 
are therefore digested for several hours at 86—90° with 5 parts of 
glacial arctic acid, to which one drop of hydrochloric acid per 20 c.c. is 
added, after which the residue is digested with ammonia and tho¬ 
roughly washed, and may then be dissolved in cuprammonium hydr¬ 
oxide solution. The method is, however, too complicated for the nsual 
determination of cellulose in feeding stuffs. 

The “ chlorine mixture ” is useful for the approximate determination 
of crude woody fibre, a ad for the preparation of the soluble and inso¬ 
luble forms of cellulose, but is not suitable for the analysis of feeding 
stuffs. 

The author considers that Weender’s method is the best for this 
purpose. He has also made a senes of experiments with clover and 
barley, with the object of determining whether soluble forms of cellu¬ 
lose occur at every period of the life of plants, and whether the rela¬ 
tive proportions of soluble and insoluble cellulose can be determined 
during the different periods of plant life, and he has arrived at the 
conclusion that soluble cellulose does exist at every period of the life of 
plants, and that the relative proportion of soluble cellulose increases 
with the period of vegetation. J. W. L. 

The Melting Points and Preparation of Osazones. By K. 
Beythien and B. Tollens ( Annalen , 255, 217—221).—The observed 
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melting point of an osazone depends, as has been previously stated l>y 
other investigators, on the rapidity of heating; the levnlosazone 
obtained from raffinose, for example, melts at 208° when the rise, in 
temperature from 23—208° occurs in 13 minutes, whilst by heating 
much more slowly the melting point falls to 185°. It is advisable, 
therefore, in identifying an osazone by its melting point, to do so by 
direct comparison. 

In the preparation of osazones from phenylhydrazine acetate (or 
phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and sodium acetate), the solution 
should not he evaporated to dryness, as, under these conditions, acetyl- 
phenylhydrazine (m. p. 128*5°) is also formed. 

Phenylhydrazine, under certain conditions not determined, produces 
troublesome sores on the skin. F. S. K. 

Ethyl Orthoformate. By T. Hulleman (Bee. Trav . Chim., 8, 
386—390).—It is stated in text-books that ethyl orthoformate is 
decomposed by sodium ethoxide; alcohol, ether, sodium formate, and 
carbonic monoxide being formed. The author finds that this is not the 
case. Ethyl orthoformate is not acted on by a 10 per cent, alcoholic 
solution of sodium ethoxide at 100°, nor by dry sodium ethoxide at 
146° ; when boiled with metallic Rodium, a small quantity of a brown 
snbstance is formed, but no gas is evolved. 

Nitric acid decomposes ethyl orthoformate, forming ethyl nitrate, 
formic acid, and water; a small quantity of ordinary ethyl formate 
is also formed. C. F. B. 

Ethyl Thioacetoacetate. By A. Michaelis and B. Philips (Bcr., 
23, 559—561).—Ethyl thioacetoacetate (m. p. 100—101°) is formed 
when ethyl acetoacetate is treated with thionyJ chloride in the cold. 

When ethyl thioacetoacetate is treated with phenylhydrazine ill cold 
acetic acid solution, it yields a compound of the composition CooHooOJ^S. 
This substance separates from hot alcohol in colourless crystals, melts 
at 185°, and is converted into phenylmethylpyrazoloneazobenzene, 
identical with the compound described by Buehka and Sprague (this 
Tol., p. 2S), when it is warmed with phenjlhydrazine in alcoholic 
solntion. P. S. K. 

Formation of Lactic Acid from Raffinose and from Cane- 
sugar. Raffinose not formed from Cane-sugar by the Action 
of Calcium or Strontium Hydroxide. By K. Beythikn, E. 
Paecus, aud B. Tollens (Annalen, 255, 222—228).—Lactic acid 
(0 6 gram) is formed when raffinose (40 grams) is boiled for about 
24 hours with a solution of crystalline strontium hydroxide (90 grams) 
in water (1 litre). Cane-sugar under the same conditions gives the 
same quantity of lactic acid. 

When cane-sugar (1 part) is boiled with calcium hydroxide (1 part) 
and water (20 paits) for 48 hours, it yields about 1 per cent, of its 
weight of lactic acid; raffinose is not formed when cane-sugar is 
boiled with calcium or strontium hydroxide, as is shown by the fact 
that after separating the alkaline earth and oxidising the residual 
sugar with nitric acid, not a trace of mucic acid is obtained. 

P. S. 3L 
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Lactic Acid from Molasses. By K. Beythien, E. Parous, and 
B. Tollmens ( Amialen , 255, 228—229).—Molasses contains variable 
quantities of lactic acid, sometimes as mncli as 0’5 per cent. The 
authors examined four different samples and found lactic acid in 
every case; two of the samples were obtained from works where the 
elution process and the strontia process are not employed. 

F. S. K. 

New Synthesis of Bibasic Carbon Acids. By A. Crum Brown 
([Proc. Roy. Soc. Edln.^ 17, 53—54).—The electrolysis of salts of the 
general formula COOK*R/'*COOEt has produced potassium hydroxide, 
hydrogen, and carbonic anhydride at the cathode, and salts of the 
formula COOEt*R*R*COOEt at the anode. See next abstract. 

E. W. P. 

Electrolysis of Potassium Ethyl Malonate and of Potassium 
Ethyl Succinate. By A. Crum Brown and J. Walker ( Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Edin 17, 54—56).—Avoiding heating and high concentration, 
potassium ethyl malonate was subjected to electrolysis; and after the 
passage of the current for some ’time, potassium carbonate was 
deposited, and from the aqueous solution ether extracted ethyl 
succinate (b. p. 216°). 

Ethyl adipate was obtained in a similar manner from potassium 
ethyl succinate. E. W. P. 

Laetonic Acids, Lactones, and Unsaturated Acids. By R. 
Pittio (Annalen, 255, 1—18; compare Abstr., 1886, 47, and 1888, 
251).—The condensation of aldehydes with dicarboxylic acids of the 
succinic series is a reaction which can be employed with advantage 
for the preparation of laetonic acids, lactones, and unsaturated mono- 
and di-carboxylic acids, the constitution of which is known from their 
method of formation. 

All aldehydes hitherto investigated in this direction react readily 
with succinic acid and with pyrotartaric acid; other dicarboxylic 
acids have not yet been tried. 

The usual method of procedure is to heat an intimate mixture of 
the anhydrous aldehyde (1 mol.), anhydrous sodium succinate 
(1 mol.) or sodium pyrotartrate (1 mol ), and freshly distilled acetic 
anhydride (1 mol.), at a temperature varying from 80 to 120°. 

In the ease of succinic acid, the first product is probably a sodium 
salt of tbe constitution OH*CHR*CH(COONa)*CH/CUONa; this 
compound, on treatment with water, is decomposed by tbe acetic acid 
into the free acid or the sodium hydrogen salt, with subsequent 
formation of a single laetonic acid. The yield of this product is only 
approximately quantitative, owing to the formation of resinous 
products, especially when the aldehyde employed is prone to poly- 
merisation. 

In the case of pyrotartaric acid, two isomeric laetonic acids of the 
x . . CHR-CH-COOH 3 OHR-CMe-COOH , , 

constitution ^. 00 .^ HMe and , respectively, 

are formed; the acid of higher melting point is produced in hy far 

2 r 2 
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the laTger quantity, and has probably the constitution represented by 
the first; of the two formulae. 

Salicylaldehyde and snccinic acid yield a dicoumarin of the con- 
stitution OoH 4 <®^2>C-C<§g^>C,H4, whilst salicylaldehyde and 
pyrotartaric acid give cou marinp rojpionic add , 

OsHi^'J^O-OHMe-COOH, 

and small quantities of a hjdroxyplienylmethylisocrotonic add\ which 
has probably the constitution OH*0 6 H 4 *CHlCMe*CH 3 *OOOH. 

Anisaldehyde and succinic acid condense together, forming awsyl- 
isocrntonic acid , OMe'CeBLt'CHICH-GHo'COOH, dianisylpentolic acid, 
OMe-C 8 H4*CH:CH*C(COOH).'CH-C 6 H4*OMe, and dianisyltetrylene , 
OMe-0 6 H4-CH:OH*CH:CH^C 6 H 4 *OMe. 

The distillation-products of the monosubstituted paraconic acids 
are in every case (1) a monocarboxyiic /fy-unsaturated acid formed 
by the elimination of carbonic anhydride; (2) small quantities of a 
saturated lactone isomeric with this ^7-acid; and (3) one, or in the 
case of methylparaconic acid several, unsaturated di carboxylic acids 
isomeric with the original paraconic acid; in every case, except in 
that of phenylparaconic acid, some of the acid passes over unchanged, 
especially with rapid distillation. 

The lactonic acids obtained from aldehydes and pyrotartaric acid 
yield, on distillation, nnsaturated hydrocarbons; only very small 
quantities of unsaturated monocarboxyiic acids and lactones being 
produced; at the same time, some of the lactonic acid is decomposed 
into pyrotartaric acid and the aldehyde from which it was prepared. 

F. S. K. 

Acetaldehyde and Snccinic Acid. By R. Fima and I. Frankel 
{Annalen, 255, 18—42; compare Abstr., 1886,47,1888,251).— Methyl- 
CHMe-CH-OOOH 

paraconic acid, q.qq.qjj » is obtained when a mixture of 

sodium succinate, acetic anhydride, and acetaldehyde (1| mols.) is 
heated for 12 hours at 100°, and then for 24 hours at 115—120°. The 
product is mixed with water, the supernatant oil, which consists of par¬ 
aldehyde and resinous products, separated mechanically, the residual 
solution distilled with steam to free it from aldehyde, and then con¬ 
centrated by evaporation; after acidifying with hydrochloric acid, 
the methylpaiaeonic acid and succinic acid are extracted with ether, 
dissolved in water, the filtered solution evaporated to dryness, and 
the lactonic acid extracted with chloroform. It crystallises from 
benzene in slender needles or plates, melts at 83—84°, and is very 
readily soluble in most ordinary solvents, but only sparingly in 
benzene and light petroleum, and almost insoluble in carbon bisulphide. 
This acid seems to have been previously prepared by Grantter (com¬ 
pare Bisehoff and Each, Abstr., 1886, 1012) by the reduction of ethyl 
acetosuccinate with sodium amalgam. The barium salt, (OgHiO^Ba 
+ 3JH2O, prepired by neutralising a cold aqueous solution of the 
acid with barium carbonate, is very readily soluble in water, from 
which it separates m small needles; it loses its water at 100°, and is 
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insoluble in alcohol. The calcium salt (-+- 2£H 3 0) separates from 
very concentrated aqueous solutions in ill-defined, crystalline aggre¬ 
gates. The silver salt, CeH^OiAg, crystallises in prisms, is veiy 
stable, and dissolves freely in hot water. 

Barium methylitamalate , C 6 H 8 0 5 Ba -f- 3H 3 0, is produced when 
methylparaconic acid is boiled with baryta-water; it is not easily 
obtained in crystals. The calcium salt (+ 3JE£ a O), prepared in like 
manner, crystallises from water in small needles, and is more readily 
soluble in cold than in hot water. The silver salt, C 6 H«0 6 Ag 2 , is a 
colourless, flocculent compound,.only sparingly soluble in water. 

When methylparaconic acid is heated, carbonic anhydride com¬ 
mences to be evolved at 2Q0°, and at a somewhat higher temperature, 
a yellow oil distils, leaving a small quantity of carbonaceous matter. 
The distillate is a mixture of valerolactone, ethylidenepropionic acid, 
methylitaconic acid, methyl citraconic acid, and unchanged methyl¬ 
paraconic acid; the five compounds are isolated as follows:—The 
distillate is treated with water, rendered alkaline with sodium carbo¬ 
nate, and the valerolactone extracted with ether ; the solution is then 
acidified with sulphuric acid, the acids extracted with ether, and the 
mixture submitted, to distillation with steam. Methylitaconic acid 
and methylparaconic acid remain, and can be separated by evapo¬ 
rating the solution and extracting the lactonic acid from the crystal¬ 
line residue with chloroform. Etbylidenepcopionic acid and methyl- 
citraconic acid distil over, and can be separated by converting them 
into the barium salts and evaporating, whereon the sparingly soluble 
salt of methylciiraconic acid separates from the hot solution. 

EthyUdeneyropionic acid , CHs , CHICK*CH 2 *GOOH, is a colourless 
oil boiling at 193—194°; it is soluble in 10—12 parts of water, but 
separates from the solution on the addition of sodium chloride. It is 
moderately easily volatile with steam, and has an-odour recalling tuat 
of hydrosorbic add. This acid is possibly identical with the com¬ 
pound obtained by Zincke and Kuster (Abstr., 1889, 599) from 
catechol and orthamidophenol, and named by them propylideneacetic 
acid. The barium salt* (CaH 7 0«) s Ba, separates from water in small, 
auhydrous needles, ,and is more sparingly soluble in hot than in cold 
water. The calcium salt (+ H a O) crystallises in plates, and is 
readily soluble in water and alcohol. The silver salt, C fi H 7 0 2 Ag, 
crystallises from water in nacreous plates, and is slowly decomposed 
by boiling water, but is moderately stable iu the light* 

7 ^Bromovaleric acid, CH 3 *CHBrCH 2 , OH.*COOH, is obtained when 
ethylidenepropionic acid is treated with ice-cold concentrated, hydro- 
bromic acid. It is a colourless- oil, and is readily decomposed by 
boiling water, yielding valerolactone. 

JJibromovaleric acid , GH 3 *OHBr*GHBr*OH 2 'OOOH!, prepared by 
brominating ethylidenepropionic acid in cold carbon bisulphide solu¬ 
tion, is a thick, yellowish syrup; it is not identical with the dibromo- 
derivative of allylacetic acid. 

Methyleitraconic add, COOH*CHICEt-COOH, crystallises from 
water and chloroform in large, compact prisms, and from benzene in 
needles, melts at 100—101°, and is readily volatile with steam; it 
probably distils as anhydride, because even when dried at 70° it is 
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converted into the anhydride, which remains as an oil. The calcium 
salt, O b He0 4 4* H s O, separates from hot water in plates, and is more 
readily soluble in cold than in hot water. The barium salt (■+• 41LO) 
separates from its aqueous solutions, on heating, in slender needles, 
and loses its water only at a high temperature. The silver salt, 
C b H 6 0 4 Ag 3 , crystallises from hot water, in which it is only very 
sparingly soluble, in colourless needles, ancl is very -stable. 

Methylitaconic acid , COOH*CH 2 *C(COOH)!CHMe, crystallises from 
hot water in prisms, melts at 166—167°, and is only sparingly soluble 
in cold ether and cold water, and almost insoluble in chloroform. It 
is not volatile with steam, and is much more sparingly soluble than 
methylcitraconic acid, to which it stands in the same relation as 
itaconic does to citraconic acid. The calcium salt, CaH 6 0 4 Ca 4- H 3 0, 
crystallises from water in plates, and is more readily soluble in cold 
than in hot water. The barium salt (+ ^H 2 G) separates from water 
in prismatic crystals. The silver salt, C b H 6 0 4 Ag 3 , is a crystalline 
powder, very sparingly soluble in water, and very stable. 

Methylcitraconic acid is converted into methylitaconic acid when 
it is heated with water at 150° for 6—8 hours; when methylitaconic 
acid is distilled, it is partially converted into methylcitraconic acid. 
Methylitaconic acid and methylcitraconic acid, on reduction with 
sodium amalgam, are both converted into ethylsuccinic acid 
(m. p. 98—99°) identical with the compound obtained by Huggenberg 
(Abstr., 18/8, 782^. 

An add melting at 194—196?, and sparingly soluble in hot water, 
is formed when methylcitraconic acid is heated with dilute (1 : 4) 
nitric acid; this compound is probably methylmesaconic acid. 

F. S. K. 

Chloral and Succinic Acid, By E. Fittig and H. B. Miller 
(Annalen , 255, 43—-55; compare Abstr., 1888,-252).—Tricliloro- 
methylparaconic acid is prepared by treating chloral with sodium 
succinate and acetic anhydride, and, as soon as ‘the first energetic 
reaction is at an end, heating the mixture at 110—120° for three to 
four hours. The product is mixed with warm water, the filtered 
solution strongly acidified with sulphuric acid, extracted with ether, 
and the ether evaporated; the acid is then purified by repeatedly 
dissolving in water and evaporating tbe filtered solution, and finally 
it is dissolved in chloroform to free it from traces of succinic acid. 
The yield of the pure acid is about 60 per cent, of the tbeoreticai 
quantity.^ It crystallises in slender needles, melts at 97°, and is 
very readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and chloroform, but less readily 
in warm benzene, and almost insoluble in carbon bisulphide. The 
calcium salt, (CeHiClsO^aCa 4* 2H 2 0, prepared by neutralising a 
cold aqueous solution of the acid with calcium carbonate, crystallises 
in prisms. The barium salt, (CeHiClaO^sBa, is a colourless, crystal¬ 
line, hygroscopic compound. The silver salt, C«H 4 ClAAg, crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in slender needles. 

Calcium trichbritamalate, C 6 H 6 C1 ACa, separates as a colourless 
powder when a neutral solution of calcium trichloromethylparaconate 
is evaporated ou the water-bath; the barium salt cannot be obtained 
in this way. 
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When a solution of trichloromethylparaconic acid is boiled with 
bases, salts of isocitric acid are formed. 

Isocifcric acid {loo. tit.) is obtained by boiling the paraconic acid 
with baryta. The barium salt, which separates on prolonged boiling 
as an insoluble, amorphous powder, is extracted with boiling water 
until free from chlorine, decomposed with boiling acetic acid, the 
barium precipitated with sulphuric acid, and the filtrate repeatedly 
evaporated with water. The residue solidifies, after some weeks, to a 
yellowish, very hygroscopic mass which consists of a mixture of 
isocitric acid and ^y-butyrolactonedicarboxylic acid. Salts of isocitric 
acid can be prepared from this mixture by neutralising the aqueous 
solution with a carbonate in the cold, and purifying the salt by 
repeatedly dissolving it in water and reprecipitating with alcohol. 
The calcium salt, (CbHsC^Ca, 4* H>0, is a colourless, amorphous 
compound, sparingly soluble in hot water. The barium salt (4 H 3 0) 
is more sparingly soluble than the calcium salt. The silver salt, 
C 6 H 6 0 7 Ag 3 , is a light-brown, amorphous powder. 

Lactoisocitnc acid (prj-butyrolactonedicarboxylic acid), 

0 0—OH-OOOH 

° ^CH^K-COOJE’ 


is formed when isocitric acid is kept over sulphuric acid under 
reduced pressure, or heated at 100°. The calcium salt, C 6 H 4 0 6 Ca 
4 3HaO, prepared by neutralising a cold, aqueous solution of the 
acid with calcium carbonate, crystallises in colourless needles, and is 
sparingly soluble in cold, but more readily in hot water. The barium 
salt, C 6 H A 0 6 Ba, and the silver salt, C fi Hi0 6 Ag2, are amorphous. 

Dtchloromethyljparaconic add , CO< I is obtained 

C Mj* G JB.' O U U JtL 

when the trichlorinated acid is dissolved in glacial acetic acid, and 
zinc-dust gradually added to the warm solution. It crystallises from 
water in prisms, melts at 14s£°, and is soluble in ether and alcohol, 
but only sparingly in cold chloroform and benzene, and is almost 


insoluble in light petroleum. When boiled with baryta, it yields a 
colourless compound melting at about 222°, which still contains 


chlorine ; this substance is being investigated. 

When trichloromethylparaconic acid is distilled, about one-third 
passes over unchanged, the remainder being completely decomposed. 

E. S. K. 


PropaldehycLe and Succinic Acid. By R. Fittig and A. Delislb 

7 ™ , . .. CHEt-CH-COOH . 

(Annalen, 255, 56—68).—Ethylparacomc acid, l i , is 

O’UU'OJli 


obtained by heating a mixture of propaldehyde, sodium succinate, 
and acetic anhydride for 25—SO hours at 110—120° (compare Abstr., 
1886, 47). The product is distilled with water to free it from 


neutral oils, the filtered solution strongly acidified and extracted with 
ether; on evaporating the ether, there remains a mixture of ethyl- 
paraconic acid and succinic acid, from which the lactonic acid is 
extracted with chloroform. It crystallises from water in needles, 
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melts at 85°, and is very readily soluble in chloroform, ether, and 
water, but only moderately easily in light petroleum, and almost in¬ 
soluble in carbon bisulphide. The silver salt, CvHgChAg, crystallises 
from boiling water in needles. The calcium salt, (CiHgO^Ca + 
2H 2 0, prepared by neutralising an aqueous solution of the acid with 
calcium carbonate in the cold, crystallisevS in needles, and is readily 
soluble in water. The barium, salt (-b3H a 0) crystallises in well- 
defined prisms. 

Calcium ethylitamalate , CiHioOsOa + 5H 2 0, is obtained by boiling 
ethylparaconic acid with lime-water; it crystallises in needles, and is 
insoluble in alcohol, and more sparingly soluble in hot than in cold 
water. The barium salt (-f 3H 2 0) resembles the calcium salt, and 
is more sparingly soluble in hot than in cold water. The silver salt, 
CfHioOsAgi, is amorphous. 

Ethylparaconic acid is decomposed when heated, with evolution of 
carbonic anhydride, and between 200° and 300° almost the whole 
distils, the distillate consisting of caprolactone, hydrosorbic acid, 
C 6 H 10 O 2 (b. p. 208°), and unchanged ethylparaconic acid. 

P. S. K. 


Bv R. Pittig and H. Schmidt 

CHPr-CH*COOH . 
i L_ , is 

0 * co-ch 2 

prepared by heating a mixture of normal butaldehyde, acetic anhy¬ 
dride, and sodium succinate at 100° for 12 hours, and then for 


Butaldehyde and Succinic Acid. 

( Annalrn , 255, 68—86 ).—Propylparaconic add , 


24 hours at 120—125°, and purifying the produce as described in the 
case of ethylparaconic acid (compare preceding abstract). The yield 
is 45 to 50 per cent, of the aldehyde employed. It crystallises in waxy 
plates, melts at 73*5°, and is readily soluble in chloroform and hot 
water, hut only very spaiingly in light petroleum, and insoluble iu 
carbon bisulphide. The calcium salt, (CnHuO^sCa 4 - 2H>0, prepared 
in the usual manner, separates from cold water in crystalline crusts. 
The barium salt, (CJEFnO^JBa, is a colourless, amorphous powder, 
readily soluble in water. The silver salt, C 8 H n 0 4 Ag, crystallises in 
long needles, is soluble in water, and is very stable. 

Calcium propylitamalaie., C 8 Hi 2 0 3 Ca -f 5H 2 0, prepared by boiliug 
the paraconic acid with lime-water, crystallises from water in moss¬ 
like needles, and is more readily soluble in cold than in hot water. 
The barium salt (+2H 2 0) forms crystalline scales, and resembles the 
calcium salt in properties. The silver salt, CbH^OsAgi, is almost 
insoluble in hot water and rather sensitive to light. 

When propylparaconic acid is heated, carbonic anhydride is evolved, 
and at 230—240° a yellow oil distils ; this distillate consists princi¬ 
pally of heptylenic acid, but contains also small quantities of propyl- 
itaconic acid (or its anhydride) and heptolactone, together with 
variable quantities of unchanged paraconic acid. After isolating the 
lactone in the usual manner, the residual alkaline solution is acidified 
and the heptylenic acid distilled with steam; the residue contains 
propylitaconic acid and propylparaconic acid, which can be isolated 
by extracting with ether, and separated by means of chloroform, in 
which the lactonic acid alone is readily soluble. 
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Heptylemc acitl , CHPr:CH-CH 2 -COOH (Abstr., 1888, 251), bas tlie 
peculiar odour of unsaturated acids, and is rather sp&riugly solu¬ 
ble in water. The barium salt, (GjHnOs^Ba, crystallises irom hot 
water in plates. The calcium salt (H-H 2 0) is rather more soluble m 
cold than in hot water, crystallises in plates, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol. The silver salt, C 7 Hii0 2 Ag, separates from boiling water, in 
which it is readily soluble, in small needles, but considerable decom¬ 
position occurs. 

7 -Pro moheptylic add , GHPrBr'GH a , CH lJ , COOH, prepared by dis¬ 
solving heptylenic acid in cold hydrobromic acid, and keeping the 
solution for several days in the cold, is a thick, heavy oil; it is slowly 
decomposed by water at the ordinary temperature yielding hepto- 
lactone. 

Heptolactone ( 7 -propylbutyrolactone) boils at 234*5—235*5° with¬ 
out decomposition (compare Abstr., 1888, 252). 

Barium hydroxyheptylate, (CTHisOa^Ba, prepared by boiling hepto¬ 
lactone with baryta, crystallises from hot alcohol in microscopic 
needles which deliquesce on exposure to the air. It is decomposed 
when heated at 100 " or when boiled with water, the odour of hepto¬ 
lactone being perceptible. The silver salt, CTH^OsAg, is partially 
decomposed by boiling water, from which it separates in moss-like 
crystals; it quickly darkens on exposure to the light. 

Hydroxyheptylio acid can be obtained by decomposing a well-cooled 
solution of the barium salt with 1 per cent, hydrochloric acid, extract¬ 
ing with ether, and evaporating the ethertai solution at 0 °; it is a 
strongly acid syrup, soluble in water, but it very readily changes 
into tJtie lactone. 

Prupylitaconic acid , C00H*CH 2 *C(C00H)ICHPr, crystallises from 
hot water and ether in prisms, melts at 159°, and is decomposed at 
about 200 — 210 °, being probably converted into the anhydride. It is 
almost insoluble in chloroform and carbon bisulphide, and only 
sparingly soluble in cold water and benzene, but readily in ether, 
alcohol, and hot water. The barium salt, GaHi 0 O 4 Ba, contains water of 
crystallisation, and is more readily soluble in cold than in hot water. 

P. S. K. 


Isobutaldehyde and Succinic Acid. By R. Pitiig and A. 
Zajkhbr ( Annalen , 255, 86—96; compare Abstr., 1886,47,1888, 251). 

—Isopropylparaconic acid , 9^*0O*6h is obtained by heating 


a mixture of isobutaldehyde, sodium succinate, and acetic anhydride 
at 110—120° for 40 hours. The acid is isolated as described in the 
case of ethylparaconic acid. It crystallises from boiling benzene in 
colourless plates, melts at 68—69°/and is readily soluble in water, 
ether, and chloroform, but only sparingly in carbon bisulphide, and 
insoluble in light petroleum. The barium salt, (C b Hn0 4 ) 2 Ba + 3H 2 0, 
prepared by treating an aqueous solution of the acid with barium 
carbonate in the cold, crystallises in colourless plates. The calcium 
salt (+2H 3 0) crystallises in needles, and is readily soluble in water. 
The silver salt, CsHuOiAg, crystallises from boiling water in colour¬ 
less needles, and does not darken on exposure to light. 
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Barium isop ropy I itamala te, CgH^OsBa 4- 2H 3 0, is formed when 
the p.iraconic acid is boiled with baryta-water; it crystillises in. 
small needles, and is more readily soluble in cold than in hot water. 
The silver salt, C 8 H I2 0 5 Ag 3 , is crystalline, almost insoluble in boiling 
water, and moderately sensitive to light. 

When isopropylparaconic acid is distilled, isoheptolacbone (di- 
methylvalerolactone) and isoheptylenic acid are formed with evolu¬ 
tion of carbonic anhydride, whilst some of the acid passes over 
unchanged ; the products can be separated in the usual manner 
(compare preceding abstract). 

Isoheptylenic acid , CHPi^CH'CH 3 ‘COOH, is a colourless oil, boils 
at 217° (thermometer entirely in vapour), and is volatile with steam; 
it is specifically lighter than and only sparingly (1 in 110) soluble in 
cold water, but it is much more readily soluble in hot water. The 
barium salt, (C 7 H n 0 2 ) 2 Ba, prepared in the cold, crystallises in anhy¬ 
drous needles. The calcium salt (+ 1^H 2 0) crystallises in trans¬ 
parent prisms. The silver salt, C 7 Ha0 3 Ag, crystallises from boiling 
water in slender needles, darkens on exposure to light, and decom¬ 


poses at 100 . 

7 - Bromoisoheptylic acid , CHPr^Br*CH 2 , 0H 2 *C00H, is formed when 
the preceding componnd is treated with concentrated hydrobromic 
acid in the cold, but it cannot be obtained in a pure condition. 


Isokeptolactone ( dimethylvalerplactone ), CHPr£< 


OH a -CH 2 


formed when bromoisoheptylic acid is boiled with water, but it is 
more easily prepared by warming isoheptylenie acid with dilute 
(1 : 1) sulphuric acid. It is a colourless oil, boils at 224—225° (un- 
corr.), and is readily volatile with steam; it dissolves in about 35 parts 
of cold water, the solution becoming turbid on heating, and then clear 
again at a higher temperature. 

Barium hydroxyiwheptylate, ^H^O-OoBa, is obtained when tlio 
lactone is boiled with baryta-water. The silver salt, C 7 H ia 0 3 Ag, is 
only sparingly soluble in water. The free acid seems to be less stable 
than 7 -hydroxyheptylic acid. F. S. K. 


ValeraJdehyde and Succinic Acid. By R. Fittig and A. 
Schneegans (Annaltn, 255,97—108; compare Absfcr., 1880, 47,1888, 

q_CH*CH 2 Pr0 

251) . — Isobutylparaconic acid , CO<^ H .qjj.qqqjj > is prepared by 

heating a mixture of valsraldehyde, acetic anhydride, and sodium 
succinate at 110° for 18 to 20 hours. The product is mixed with 
water, the separated oil extracted with ether and treated with sodium 
carbonate; unchanged valeraldehyde and condensation-products 
remain undissolved, whilst the lactonic acid passes into solution and 
is reprecipitated on the addition of acid. Some of the lactonic acid 
and unchanged succinic acid remain as sodium salts in the original 
acetic acid solution; after strongly acidifying with hydrochloric acid 
and extracting with ether, the two compounds are separated by 
treatment with chloroform. Isobntylparaconic acid crystallises from 
cold water in small needles, melts at 124 —125% and sublimes, when 
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carefully heated, in colourless plates. It is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and light petroleum. The silver salt, CgHnC^Ag, 
is very stable and soluble in hot water. The calcium salt, (C 9 H x *0 4 ) jGa 
+ 2H.nO, crystallises in small needles, and is soluble in alcohol and 
hot water. The barium salt (-f 3H 2 0) crystallises in small, well- 
defined, rhombic prisms, and is readily soluble in alcohol. The sine 
salt ( + l^H a O) crystallises in needles, and is readily soluble in water 
and alcohol. 

The salts of isobutylitamalic acid do not crystallise, and are more 
sparingly soluble in hot than in cold water, and almost insoluble in 
alcohol. The barium salt, C 9 HuO B Ba, prepared by boiling the para- 
conic acid with baryta-water, and the calcium salt are anhydrous. 
The silver salt, C 9 Hi 4 0 0 Ag 2 , is slowly decomposed by boiling water. 

When isobutylparacomc acid is distilled, octolactone, isoctylenic 
acid, and isobtftylitaconic acid are formed, but some of the paracouic 
acid passes over unchanged. The lactone is isolated in the usual 
manner, and the isoctylenic acid is separated from the isobutylpara¬ 
comc acid and isobutylitaconic acid by distillation with steam. 

Isoctylenic acid , CH 4 Pr^ ,, CH;OH*CH i , OOOH, is a colourless oil, boils 
at 23 L—232°, and is specifically lighter than, and almost insoluble in, 
water. The silver salt, CeHUsChAg, separates from boiling water in a 
floccnlent condition. The barium salt, (C 8 Hi 3 0 2 )>Ba, is more spar¬ 
ingly soluble in hot than in cold water, and only sparingly soluble in 
alcohol. The zinc salt and the lead salt are amorphous. 

r'l-Bromisoctijlic acid , CH 2 Pr^ , CHBr*CH 2 , CH 2 *COOH, prepared by 
treating the unsnturated acid with cold concentrated hydrobromic 
acid, is a heavy, yellowish oil; it is converted into isoctolactone and 
isoctylenic acid by dilute sodium carbonate. 

Isoctolactone , CH 2 Pr^*QH<Q 2 OCp^ * S a colourless liquid, volatile 

with steam, and only sparingly soluble in cold, but more readily in 
bot, water; when boiled with baryta-water, it yields the barium salt 
of liydroxyisoctylie acid as a yellowish, gum-like mass, soluble in hot 
alcohol, hut only sparingly soluble in water. 

Isobutylitaconic acid , CH 2 PiP“CHIC(COOH)*CH 3 *COOH, is ob¬ 
tained, together with isobntylparaconic acid, when the acid solution 
which remains after distilling the isoctylenic acid with steam (see 
above) is extracted with ether. The mixture of acids is treated with 
water, neutralised with calcium carbonate in the cold, and the filtered 
solution heated to boiling, whereon calcium isobutylitaconate , CsHiaO^Ca, 
is deposited; the salt is washed with hot water, decomposed with 
hydrochloric acid, and the itaconic acid recrystallised from boiling 
water. It melts at 102°, being converted into the anhydride. 

F S. K. 

Valeraldehyde and Pyrotartarie Acid. By R. Fittig and F. Frist 
(Annalen, 255, 108—125 ; compare Abstr., 1888, 251, and 1886, 47). 
—«- and £-Methylisobutylparaconic acids are obtained as follows:— A 
mixture of valeraldehyde, sodium pyrotartrate, and acetic anhydride 
is heated at 110—120° for about 30 hours, then treated with water, 
the unchanged aldehyde and the acetic acid distilled with steam, the 
residual solution filtered and extracted with ether. The residue 
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obtained on evaporating the ether is dissolved in sodium carbonate, 
the alkaline solution shaken with ether, then acidified, and the 
lactomc acids estracted with ether. A small quantity of the lactonic 
acids remains, as sodium salts > in the original acetic acid solution, 
and can he isolated by extracting the strongly acidified solution with 
ether, evaporating the extract, and dissolving the two lactonic acids 
in chloroform, in order to free them from pyrotartaric acid. The two 
methylisobutylparaconic acids obtained in this way can only be sepa¬ 
rated with difficulty. 

a-Methy lisob utylparacon ic acid , 

from water in plates or prisms, and from benzene in needles, melting 
at 142°. It is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, and hot 
benzene, but almost insoluble in light petroleum and carbon bisul¬ 
phide. The barium salt, fCioHjsO^aJBa + 2H 3 0, prepared by 
neutralising a cold aqueous solution of the arid with barium car¬ 
bonate, crystallises in slender needles, and is readily soluble. The 
calcium salt ( + 2H 3 0) is a colourless, semi-crystalline compound. 
The silver salt, CioHisO^Ag, forms small, granular crystals, and is 
very stable. 

Barium inethylisobutyUtamalate, Ci 0 H 16 OjBa + 2fLO, is obtained 
when the paraconic acid is boiled with baryta-water; it is more 
readily soluble m cold than in hot water. The calcium salt (•+ 2ILO) 
is almost insoluble in both hot and cold water. The silver salt, 
OioHisOfiAg,, is very unstable. 

When a-mcthylisobutylparaconic acid is distilled, carbonic anhy¬ 
dride is rapidly evolved; the principal product is isobutylbutyleue, 
but small quantities of methylisobutylbutyiolactone, «-isononylenic 
acid, and valeraldehyde are also obtained. The distillate is treated 
with sodium carbonate, the neutral products extracted with ether, 
aud boiled with baryta-water to decompose the lactone, which is 
thereby converted iuto barium hydrozynonylate , (CgHtfOsJsjBa. The 
aldehyde and hydrocarbon are- then distilled with steam, and the 
valeraldehyde separated by shaking with a concentrated solution of 
sodium hydrogeu sulphite; the a-isononylenic acid is isolated from 
the alkaline solution, after acidifying, by distilling with steam. 

Isobutylbutylene (octylene), C B H 16 , is a colourless liquid boiling at 
111*5—112*5 J ; it combines with bromine yielding the dibromide , 
GtjHisBrj, as a colourless oil. 

# ct-Isononylenic acid , CHjPi^CH^CH'CHMe-COOH, is a colourless 
oil boiling at 235—240° with pai*tial decomposition. The calcium 
salt,. (OsHisOiJsOa + 3JEL 2 0, crystallises in small needles, and is 
readily soluble in water. The silver salt, CgH w O*Ag, is stable and 
moderately easily soluble in warm water. 

q _CHa’CHjPrP 

P-Mefhylisobuty Iparaconic acid , C0< CH .q^.qq^-q; (see above), 

melts at 83°, and shows the same behaviour with solvents as the cor¬ 
responding a-acid, only it is rather more sparingly soluble. The 
banum salt (+4H 2 0) is obtained by treating the acid with barium 
carbonate in cold aqueons solution; it crystallises m prisms, and is 


CO< 


-CH-CHoJPr* 
CHMe-CJH-COOH 


, crystallises 
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very readily soluble. The calcium salt ( 4 - 2H.O) forms small, 
feathery crystals. The silver salt, CioHuC^Ag, is soluble in hot 
water 

Calcium p-methylisobutylitamalate , Ci 0 H lfl O o Ca + H a O, prepared by 
boiling the paraconic acid with lime-water, is insoluble in water. 
The barium salt is anhydrous and almost insoluble in water. The 
silver salt, Ci 0 H 16 O 5 Ag 3 , is sparingly soluble in hot water and very 
stable. 

When /J-methylisobutylparaconic acid is distilled, it yields a 
hydrocarbon boding at 111 5°, a lactone, and £-isononylenic acid. 
Calcium fi-isononylenate, (C 9 H 16 0 2 ) 2 Ca + 3H s O, crystallises in needles, 
and is rather sparingly soluble in water. The silver salt, C 9 H 15 O 3 A g. 
as moderately stable and soluble m warm water. F. S. K. 


CEnanthaldeliyde and Pyrotartarie Acid. By E. Fima and 
E. Eiechblmann ( Annalen , 255, 126—142; compare Abstr., 1888, 
251).—Two isomeric methylhexylparaconic acids are formed when 
cenanthaldehyde is heated at 120—130° for 20 hours with sodium 
pyrotartrate and acetic anhydride. The product is treated with 
water, the unchanged aldehyde distilled with steam, and the resi¬ 
dual solution extracted with ether. The oil obtained in this way is 
dissolved in sodium carbonate, the slightlv alkaline solution shaken 
with a little calcium chloride solution and, after filtering, extracted 
with ether to free it from resinous products. The solution is then 
acidified strongly, the acids extracted with ether, repeatedly evapo¬ 
rated with water to expel acetic acid, and then dissolved in chloro¬ 
form. On evaporating the chloroform solution, the two paraconic 
acids are obtained in an oily condition. The «-eompound can be 
obtained in crystals by dissolving the mixture in carbon bisulphide 
and fractionally precipitating with light petroleum; in order to 
isolate the |3-acid, the acids in the mother liquors are first purified by 
converting them into calcium salts, and then crystallised from a 
mixture of ether and light petroleum, the two kinds of crystals 
being separated mechanically. 


a-Methjlhexylparaconic acid, crystallises 


from water and carbon bisulphide in colourless plates, and from a 
mixture of ether and light petroleum in long, slender needles melting 
at 101°*5. It is very readily soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, 
carbon bisulphide, and benzene, but only very sparingly in water and 
light petroleum; it is not volatile with steam. The calcium salt, 
(OjaHisO-OiCa + 5H 2 0, is obtained by neutralising an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the acid with calcium carbonate in the cold; it crystallises in 
needles and is readily soluble in water and alcohol. The barium salt 
(+3H 2 0) crystallises in needles and is readily soluble in both 
alcohol and water. The silver salt, CioHisO^Ag, separates from water 
in colourless needles and is very stable. The lead, copper , mercury , 
and ferrous salts are insoluble in water, but readily soluble in ether. 

Calcium methylhexylitamalate, C^HjoOfiCa + H»0, prepared by 
boiling the lactouic acid with lime-water, is very sparingly soluble in 
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water and insoluble in alcohol. The Ionium salt (+ 2H.O) is very 
sparingly soluble in cold water. The silver salt, C W H 0 O a Ag 3 , is in¬ 
soluble in water and very unstable; the copper, iron , lead, and 
mercury salts are insoluble in ether and alcohol. 

The distillation products of a-methylbexylparaconic acid are 
decylene, oenanthaldekyde, pyrotartaric acid (or its anhydride), and 
traces of other compounds, but a considerable quantity of the acid 
passes over unchanged. 

Decylene (Jipxylhntylenp ), G\oHo 0 , boils at 160—161°, and yields the 
dibromide, CioHmJBr*, as a yellow oil when it is treated with bromine 
in cold carbon bisulphide solution. 

q_CH'C H 

P-]£ethylhezylparaconic acid, CO< ^ .q^.qqqh’ se P ara ^ es 

from carbon bisulphide in small crystals, and from a mixture of ether 
and light petroleum in large, cubical forms melting at 88 °. It is 
readdy soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, and benzene, but only 
moderately easily in carbon bisulphide and hot water. The calcium 
salt, with 2H 2 0, crystallises in slender needles and is readily soluble in 
water. The barium salt, with 3ELO, separates from water in well- 
defined prismatic crystals. The silver salt is moderately easily 
soluble in water and crystallises from dilate alcohol in slender 
needles. 

Calcium methylhexylitamalate, CioIf-pOfiCa, is sparingly soluble iu 
hot water. The barium salt, with H 2 0, separates from hot water, in 
which it is very sparingly soluble, in slender needles. The silver 
salt, CwHjoOsAgi, is insoluble in boiling water and is not very stable. 

E. S. K. 

Synthesis of Fnmaric Acid. By E. H. Keiser (Amer. Gh*m. 
J. 9 12, 99—102).—According to Wislicenus’ views of molecular 
structure, two varieties, au axially- and a plane-symmetrical, of 
acetylene diiodide should exist, corresponding respectively with 
fnmaric and maleic acids. The author has prepared these bypassing 
acetylene through absolute alcohol containing crystals of iodine 
until the iodine disappeared. One variety of acetylene diiodide is 
an unstable liquid, decomposing when heated, and even when distilled 
with steam. The other is solid, and is much more stable, subliming 
without decomposition; it is, therefore, probably the axially sym¬ 
metrical variety. When boiled successively with potassium cyanide 
and aqueous potash, the latter variety yields a considerable quantity 
of potassium f umarate. The research is still in progress. 

C. E. B. 

Dibromotricarballylie Acid. By E. Gtotochet (Compt rend, 
110 , 3*50—352).—Dibromotricarballylie acid is formed, together with 
the dibromide of monobromaconitic acid (Abstr., 1889, 588) by the 
action of bromine (4 equivalents) on aconitic acid (1 equivalent) at 
115—120°, and is separated from it by means of the solubility of the 
dibromotricarballylie acid in water. It forms slender, prismatic 
needles of the composition CeHeBrjOe+pGO, very soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and readily forming supersaturated solu¬ 
tions. Its salts 
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centrated solution of the particular base until neutral to phcnol- 
phthalem, and evapoiating rapidly in a vacuum at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature. The potassium salt , CJS 3 Br20{,K3 + 3H 2 0, is a crystalline 
powder which, decomposes at 130°; the calcium salt, (CsHaB^Oe^Cas 
+4H 2 0, forms a vitreous solid which decomposes at 100° and is very 
soluble in cold water, forming a solution from which alcohol pre¬ 
cipitates the anhydrous salt; the barium salt, (CeHsBriOb^Ba^ 
+5H 2 0, is a white, amorphous solid which does not alter at 100°, but 
decomposes at 115°. 

Dibromotricarballylic acid melts below 100° and evolves hydrogen 
bromide, and on further heating, decomposes. If the fused but not 
discoloured substance is redissolved in water, it yields a crystalline 
mass with the properties of the original product. In a vacuum the 
acid loses weight continually, and the percentage of bromine and the 
basicity gradually increase. It does not decompose in solution in 
the cold. In presence of nitric acid, silver nitrate precipitates half 
the bromine. The aqueous solution decomposes when heated, and if 
silver nitrate is added, silver bromide is precipitated in quantity 
varying with the conditions of the experiment. 

With sodium amalgam, dibromotricarballylic acid yields ordinary 
tricarballylic acid. C. H. B. 

Guinochetfs Isomeric Tricarballylic Acid. By B,. Demuth 
and V. Meyer ( Ber 23, 529—531).—The tribromotricarballylic 
acid obtained by Guinochet (Abstr., 1889, 588) by heating aconitic 
acid with bromine is, in reality, dibromosuccinic acid, and Guinochet’s 
isomeric tricarballylic acid (this vol., p. 238) is succinic acid. 

V. S. K 

Action ot Sodium and Potassium Ethoxides on Ethyl 
Tartrate. By E. Mulder (Rec. Trav. Ghim., 8, 361—385).— 
Sodium was dissolved in pure anhydrous alcohol, and a slight excess 
of ethyl tartrate added. The mixture was placed in a flask connected 
with a vessel containing sulphuric acid, and a vacuum was esta¬ 
blished; at intervals the flask was weighed. The weight finally 
obtained corresponded with the formation of ethyl sodiotartrate, 
COOEt*CH(0]Sra)'CH(OH)*COOEt, but it seemed that some com¬ 
pounds of this with one or more molecules of alcohol were fiiMi 
formed. It forms a vitreous mass very soluble in pure alcohol, and 
insoluble in ether or benzene. It is very deliquescent, but is de¬ 
composed by water, alcohol, and ethyl sodium tartrate, 

COOhTa-OH(OH)-OH(OH>COOEt, 

being formed; the latter is at once formed when ethyl tartrate 
is treated with sodium and ordinary absolute alcohol, which always 
contains some water. 

Ethyl disodiotartrate, C 2 H 2 (ONa)>(COOEt) 2 , was prepared in the 
same way as the monosodium compound, half the weight of ethyl 
tartrate being used; it was found advantageous to work in an atmo¬ 
sphere of hydrogen. In its properties this substance resembles the 
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monosodium compound; ’when it is decomposed by water, normal 
sodium tartrate is formed. Mono - and di-potassium compounds have 
also been prepared, and are still undergoing investigation. 

The antbor bas nsed etbyl chloride or iodide as a means of ascer¬ 
taining wbetber a reaction bas taken place. Sodium eth oxide dis¬ 
solved in pnre alcohol was added to a slight excess of ethyl tartrate, 
and then etbyl chloride was added, and the whole sealed up in a tube. 
If a reaction bas taken place, since the ethyl tartrate was in excess, 
all the ethoxide will have been used up, and nothing will be observed 
when the ethyl chloride is added. But if no reaction has taken 
place, the ethyl chloride and sodium ethoxide will react, forming 
ether and sodium chloride, and the latter, being insoluble in 
alcohol, will be precipitated. In no case was a precipitate formed, 
and it was tbns shown that the reactions had taken place as described 
above. In all cases another tube was taken, for the sake of com¬ 
parison, containing the same quantities of the same substances 
(except the ethyl tartrate) as the first; this was submitted to the 
same conditions, and always gave a precipitate of sodium chlo¬ 
ride, &c. 0. F. B. 

Preparation of Levuloseearboxylic Acid. By H. Kiliantt and 
G. Dull ( Ber ., 23, 4i9—452).—In order to prepare levuloseear- 
boxylic acid in large quantities for an examination of its behaviour 
on oxidation, the authors have endeavoured to improve the method 
previously adopted. An attempt was made to isolate the acid in the 
form of its phenylhydrazide, according to Fischer and Passmore’s 
method (this vol., p. 152), but even when pure levuloseearboxylic 
acid was used as the starting point, the phenylhydrazide does not 
crystallise out until the solution has been evaporated to a syrup and 
allowed to remain for some time. After recrystallisation from alcohol, 
it melts at 162°, decomposes at 188°, and gives the characteristic 
coloration with ferric chloride in aqueous, but not in sulphuric acid 
solution. Ho phenylhydrazide could be isolated from the dark-rod 
svrup into which levulosecyanhydrin passes after a time, although 
this mnst contain at least 50 per cent, of the ammoninra salt of tho 
acid; it was, therefore, necessary to return to the old method, iu 
which, however, certain improvements have been made. 

The levulosp is obtained according to Honig’s directions (Absfr., 
1888, 247) in such a manner as to contain 25—30 per cent, of water; 
to this an equivalent quantity of 50 per cent, hydrocyanic acid is 
added, together with a drop of dilute ammonia, and if possible a frag¬ 
ment of ready-formed cyanhydrin. The bottle is tightly stoppered, 
and allowed to remain in cold water until the whole has completely 
solidified —1 hour), then stirred with 92 per cent, alcohol, collected, 
washed with alcohol, and dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. 
The pure and dry cyanhydrin thus obtained may be preserved for 
months, whereas the impure compound decomposes almost immedi¬ 
ately. For its hydrolysis, 10 grams are treated with 20 grams of 
hydrochloric acid, saturated at the ordinary temperature, and allowed 
to remain two hours after the separation of ammonium chloride has 
ceased, then diluted with an equal volume of water, and evaporated 
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on the water-bath to a thin syrup. This is extracted with water, 
and the solution again evaporated throo times, the dual syrap dis¬ 
solved in water, filtered, treated with barium hydroxide, and 
evaporated. The solution is then saturated with carbonic anhydride, 
decolorised by animal charcoal, the barium precipitated by dilute 
sulphuric acid, and the remaining trace of hydrochloric acid by 
silver oxide. The filtrate on evaporation yields a syrup, which, on 
stirring and adding a crystal of the ready formed lactone, crystal¬ 
lises completely within a few hours. The levuiosecarboxylic lactone 
thus obtained is sufficiently pure for most purposes, but may be 
further purified by crystallisation from alcohol. This lactone and 
also that of dextrosecarboxylic acid yield beautifully crystalline com¬ 
pounds with ammonia, and the former compound gives a poly basic 
acid on oxidation with nitric acid. H. G. 0. 

Redaction of the Acids of the Sugar-group. By E. Fischer 
( Ber 23, 930—938).—The method of reducing acids of the sugar- 
group by means of sodium amalgam (Fischer, Abstr., 1889, 1149; 
this vol., p. 406) has been extended to a large number of monobasic 
and to some bibasic acids, with results which are now communicated 
in a preliminary form. As already pointed out (this vol., p. 471), 
this roaction is applicable only to those acids which form 1 ictoncs, 
since it is the lactone which undergoes reduction; acids like nmcic 
and gluconic acids, which either do not form laeton s or only undergo 
conversion into lactones partially and under special conditions, and 
salts of the acids, whether lactone-forming or not, are not affected by 
treatment with sodium amalgam. It is on this account, therefore, 
that the reduction is carried on in solutions which are kept acid by 
the frequent addition of small quantities of sulphuric acid. In order 
to obtain the largest yield of sugar (40—60 per cent.), it is nectssary 
to use the pure, crystallised lactone; when this cannot be obtained, 
as in the caso of gluconic or saccharic acids, the aqueous solution of 
the acid is concentrated to a syrup and heated on a water-hath or at 
higher temperatures for many hours, with the object of ioiming as 
much lactone as possible. Details of the method adopted for the 
reduction of the monobasic acids and of the method of purifying (ho 
product are given in the paper, but do not dilTor in any important 
points from those aht'udy communicated (compare this vol., p. 460). 
IJnliko tho monobasic acids of iho sugar-group, the bibasic acids do 
not yield sugar’s, but aldehyde-acids, and. consequently a different 
process is necessary for the isolation and purification of the pro¬ 
duct ; this is described in connection with tho roduetion of saccharic 
acid (vide infra). 

Regarding la clones as “internal” ethereal salts, the author has 
instituted experiments with tho object of ascertaining to what extent 
it is possible to roduco the ethereal salts of acids of tbe su^ar-group 
and of other monobasic and bibasic acids which do not lorm lactones, 
and finds that ethyl raucate is reduced to an aldehyde-acid by sodium 
amalgam. Tho amidos of tho acids, however, do not undergo reduc¬ 
tion by sodium amalgam iu acid solution, thus differing from the 
amidos of aromatic acids (compare Guarobcki, this Journal, 1875, 569). 
von. Lvm, 2 s 
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Kiliani’s method of forming carboxy-acids by treating carbo¬ 
hydrates of the sugar-group with hydrogen cyanide (Abstr., 188(5, 
219, 438, 528, 869; 1887, 229, 465), combined with the author’s 
method of reducing these acids to the corresponding carbohydrates by 
means of sodium amalgam, has made it possible to effect the synthesis 
of sugars containing 7 and 8 atoms of carbon in the molecule (vide 
infra), and the limit to which this process can be earned has not 
yet been reached. It becomes necessary, therefore, to adopt some 
system of nomenclature for carbohydrates of this group. The 
author proposes to employ the terms pentose, heptose, octose, 
&c., for the sugars, pentitol, heptitol, oetitol, &c., for the corre¬ 
sponding alcohols, and heptonic acid, octonic acid, Ac., for the 
acids of the series, according to the number of carbon-atoms in the 
componnds. A prefix, having reference to the source of the com¬ 
pound, is employed to distinguish the individual substances; thus, 
the compounds obtained from mannose receive the names mnnno- 
heptose, mannoctose, mannobeptitol, mannoctonic acid, &c., those 
from galactose, galaheptose, &c., those from dextrose, gluco- 
heptose, &c. In view of the fact that an optically inactive and a 
dextrorotatory modification of levnlose have been obtained, and the 
probability that corresponding compounds of dextrose will soon be 
prepared (this vol., p. 469), the author proposes to discard these 
names as misleading, and substitute glucose and fructose for dex¬ 
trose and levulose respectively. The difficulty which arises from 
the use of the word glucose as a generic term for the 6-carbon 
sugars, as well as a synomm for dextrose, can easily be met by adopt¬ 
ing the term hexose for this class of sugars. 

The following preliminary notes of investigations carried on in con¬ 
junction with the author’s pupils are communicated:— 

Monobasic Acids .—(1.) The reduction of d.-, i.-, and l.-mannonic 
acids to the corresponding mannoses, and of gluconic acid to 
d.-glnoose (ordinary dextrose) (this vol., p. 466), has already been 
described. 

(2.) Galactonic acid.—The lactone of galactonic acid is present in 
considerable quantities in the syrup obtained by evaporating an 
aqueous solution of the acid on a water-bath, and on redaction yields 
ordinary galactose. 

(3.) Mannosecarboxvlic acid.—The lactone of this acid, on reduc¬ 
tion, yields about 50 per cent, of mamohepbose , a dextrorotatory crys¬ 
talline compound. The ph*nijlltydrazone is sparingly soluble in cold 
water, and melts at 188—190° with decomposition; the omzove forms 
yellow needles, melts at 198—200° with decomposition, and is in¬ 
soluble in water. On further reduction, mannoheptose is convened 
into mannolieptitolt C 7 H l6 0 7 , which is identical with perseitol 
(Maquenne, Abstr., 1889, 32). On oxidation with dilute nitric acid, 
mannobeptitol (perseitol) is reconverted into mannoheptose. 

Mannoheptose reacts with hydrogen cyanide, and the resulting 
mannncton : c acid forms a beautifully crystalline lactone which melts 
at 167—170°, aud has a specific rotation of [&]d = —43*58. On re¬ 
duction, the lactone yields dextrorotatory mamwetose, which is ebarao- 
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tori sod by forming a sparingly soluble phenylhydrazon e, C 8 Hi 6 07 , N > jHPh, 
melting at 212—213°. 

(4.) Q-lucodocarboxylio acid.— Olucoheptose , obtained from the ke¬ 
tone of this acid by reduction, crystallises from water in beautiful 
tables which melt at about 190° with decomposition. The phenyl¬ 
hydrazone is readily soluble in water; the osazone forms golden-yellow 
needles and melts at 197° with decomposition. On treatment with 
hydrogen cyanide, glucolieptose yields glucocbonic arid, lrom which a 
well-crystallised barium salt, (Oe&^OqhBa, has been prepared. 

(5.) Galactosecarbox)lie acid.—The lactone of galactoseearboxylic 
acid is obtained by the prolonged heating of a syrupy aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the acid on a water-bath, and forms colourless crystals melt¬ 
ing at 149—150°. On reduction it is converted into galakeptose , 
winch forms a sparingly soluble phenylhydrazone melting at about 199 u 
with decomposition, and an ovazone melting at abont 220° with decom¬ 
position. G-alalieptose interacts with hydrogen cyanide. 

(6.) Rhanmosecarboxylic acid.—A 50 per cent, yield of a methyl - 
lexose , OH’CMeH*[CH-OH h’CHO, is obtained by the reduction of 
the lactone of this acid. This carbohydrate crystallises well irora 
methyl alcohol and melts at 180—181°. The phenylhydrazone is 
readily soluble; the ot>azone melts at abont 200° with decomposition. 
On treatment with hydrogen cyanide, it yields a methylheptanic acid. 
The lactone of this acid, C 8 H u 0 7 , crystallises well, and on reduction 
is converted into a melhylheptose , which forms a sparingly soluble 
phenylhydrazone. 

(7.) Fructosecarboxylic (Icvnlosoearboxylic) acid and saccharin, on 
reduction, afford good yields of two carbohydrates containing 
“ branched ” carbon-chains. 

(8.) Carboxylic acid of Milk-sugar.—Milk-sugar reacts with 
hydrogen cyanide, forming a carboxylic acid which yields an insoluble 
basic lead sail, docs not rodnec Folding’s solution, and is readily 
hydrolysed by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid. When evaporated 
to a syrup and reduced, the acid is converted into a sugar which 
probably has tlio formula CnHAOi*. 

JUbau'e Acidn. —(I.) Saceliurio acid.—The lactone of saccharic 
acid, obtained by heating the aqueous solution of tlio acid on a 
water-bath, is converted, on reduction, into an acid which reduces 
Folding’s solution, aud shows a great resemblance to glycuronie 
acid. Tins aldehyde-acid is purified by adding neutral load acetate 
to the reduction-product rendered slightly acid by acetic acid, 
whereby sulphuric acid and the regenerated saccharic acid are pre¬ 
cipitated; the filtrate is then precipitated by the addition of basic 
lead acetate, the precipitate decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, 
auy excess of sulphuric acid being removed by means of baryta, 
and the filtrate evaporated to a syrup in a vacuum. The aldehyae- 
acid has not yet been or) stallised. 

(2.) Mucic acid.—When a 2J per cent, aqueous solution of ethyl 
mucato is reduced by sodium amalgam in the usual way, an alde¬ 
hyde-acid is formed. This can be purified by the method just de¬ 
scribed, and is a pale-yellow syrup which reduces Fchling’s solution, 
and on oxidation is reconverted into mucic acid. W, P. W. 

2 « 2 
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Constituents of Iceland Moss. By A. Hilqer and 0. Buchner 
(Ber., 23, 461—464).—The authors have reinvestigated the prepara¬ 
tion and properties of lichenstearie and cetraidc acids, which were 
first examined by EL nop and Schnedermann (A'li/nalen, 65, 164), Her- 
berger ( Annalen , 21, 137), and Bolley (Anncden, 64,143; 86, 50), 
and have obtained the following results:— 

Lichenstearie acid is best prepared by extracting the powdered 
flakes of Iceland moss with light petroleum, evaporating the solution, 
and boiling the residue with water, sodium carbonate being added in 
such quantity that a portion of the substance remains undissolved. 
To the filtered solution, an excess of hydrochloric acid is added, the 
precipitate well pressed and repeatedly crystallised from light pe¬ 
troleum, and the solution decolorised by animal charcoal. It is then 
further recrystallised several times from boiling alcohol, and is thus 
obtained as a voluminous, white mass consisting frequently of stel¬ 
late groups of small prisms, which speedily fall into small, lustrous 
plates. It melts at 120°, and is soluble in alcohol, chloroform, ben¬ 
zene, and light petroleum, but is almost insoluble iu water. Its alka¬ 
line salts are the only ones soluble iu water, and it is not acted on by 
acetic chloride. It yields a chloride with phosphoric chloride, and 
from the analysis of this compound, the free acid, and certain salts, it 
appears to be a bibasic acid of the formula C^H^Ots- It is converted 
on oxidation into carbonic anhydride and capric acid. 

Cetraric acid is best obtained by ELnop and Schnedermann’s pro¬ 
cess, with the alteration that the precipitate formed by hydrochloric 
acid is extracted with light petroleum to remove lichenstearie acid, 
and the colouring matter removed bv a mixture of ether and turpen¬ 
tine oil. It decomposes at about 20(J°, and appears also to be a bibasic 
acid, the most probable formula being H. G*. O. 

Cltforopyronracie Acids. By H. B. Hill and L. L. Jackson 
(Amer. Chem .«/., 12, 112—130; compare this vol., p.482).— IHchloro - 
pyromucic acid [COOH : 01j = 2 : 4 : 5 or 2 : 3 : 5] was prepared, to¬ 
gether with an isomeric acid [2:3: 5], by distilling ethyl pyromuoate 
tetrachloride at 16 mm. pressure. It melts at 197—198°, and sublimes 
unchanged below its melting point. It dissolves in ether, alcohol, and 
hot water; 100 parts of water at 19*5° dissolve 0*13 part of the acid. 
The barium and calcium salts (both with 4 mols, HaO) were proparod. 
Of these, 100 parts of water at 19*5° dissolve 1*58 and 6*85 parts 
respectively. Ethyl dichloropyrom ucate [2 : 4 : 5 or 2 : 3 : 5] meHwat 
72—73°, and boils at 122*5° under a pressure of 16 mm. This dichloro- 
pyromucic acid is reduced by sodium amalgam to pyromucic acid. With 
bromine and water, it reacts like the [2:3:5] acid previously de¬ 
scribed, giving chlorofnmaric acid. When heated over a water-bath 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, a substance of the formula 
C 4 H t C10 2 is formed, according to the equation C 5 H 2 CI 2 O 3 + H 4 0 = 
0*H CIO 2 -f CO a + HC 1 . This substance is solable in chloroform 
and benzene, and slightly in water and light petroleum; when crys¬ 
tallised from this last solvent, it forms slender prisms which melt at 
5*2—53° and sublime rapidly at ordinary temperatures. It reduces 
silver oxide, and gives a yellow solution with aqueoas alkalis. By 
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the action of fuming sulphuric acid on dichloropyromucic acid 
[2:4:5 or 2 : 3 : 5], a dichlorosnlphopyroniucic and is formed, the 
barium hydrogen and barium (with 2 mols. H 2 0) salts of which wore 
prepared. Sufficient data are not available to determine whether this 
dichloropyromucic acid has the formula [COOH : 01 2 = 2 : 4 : 5] or 
[2:3:5]; the authors incline to the latter view, and look on it 
as the geometrical isomeride of the [2:3:5] acid described in a pre¬ 
vious paper. 

Trichloropyromucic acid [COOH : Cl 3 = 2 : 3 : 4 : 5] was prepared 
by decomposing the tetrachloride of the [2:5] chloropyromucic acid. 
Ethyl pyromucate was chlorinated at 145° until one hydrogen-atom 
had been replaced by chlorine; the temperature was then allowed to 
fall to 120°, and the chlorination continued to saturation. The pro¬ 
duct (tetrachloride of ethyl chloropyromucate) was treated with 
alcoholic soda, the sodium salt formed was decomposed with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the acid thus obtained was purified by recrys¬ 
tallising its ammonium salt from water; the yield of acid was only 
15 per cent, of the theoretical. Tiichloropyromnoic acid melts at 
172—173°, and dissolves in alcohol, ether, and boiling benzene, and 
slightly in hot water; 100 parts of water at 19*5° dissolve 0*13 part 
of it. The barium and calcium salts (each with 4 mols. H 2 0) were 
prepared; 100 parts of water at 19‘5 dissolve U'27 and 0*64 part 
of these respectively. The potassium and silver salts were found to 
he anhydrous. ’Ethyl i richloropyromncnte was prepared by warming 
an alcoholic solution of the acid with concentrated sulphuric acid; 
it crystallises in flat prisms melting at G2—03°. Trickloropyro- 
mucamide was prepared by the action of solid ammonium carbonate 
on the acid chlorido; it crystallises in long, slender needles melt¬ 
ing at 160—161°. Trichloropyromucic acid, when treated with bro¬ 
mine and water, gives both trichlorubramofu>furan and diohlororanleic 
acid. When oxidised with nitric acid, it yields diohloromaleic 
acid. 

Dichlorobromopyrnm tide acid ' [COOH : Cl 2 : Br = 2 : 3 : 4 : 5] is 
formed when dichloropyromucic acid [2:3: 4] is exposed to the 
vapour of bromine at the ordinary tempci atnre. It melts at 185—180°, 
and dissolves in alcohol, other, and boiling benzene. 

IHhrowochlor<y>)yramitcic acid [COOH : 13r 2 : Cl = 2 : 3 : 4 : 5] was 
prepared by treating ethyl dibiomopyromncato [2:3:4] with chlo¬ 
rine and decomposing the product with alcoholic soda. It molts at 
193—194°, and dissolves in alcohol, ether, and boiling benzene. 

JJichlorouitropy row ucic acid [COOH : 01* : N0 2 = 2 : 3 : 4 : 5] was 
obtained by dissolving dichloropyromucic acid [2:3: 4] in fuming 
sulphuric acid, isolating the sulpkonic acid thus formed, and treat¬ 
ing it with a mixture of fuming nitric acid and concentrated sulphuric 
acid. It melts at 189—190°, and dissolves in alcohol and other, and 
in hot benzene or water. C. F. B. 

Constitution of Methylpyromucic Acid. By H. B. JIiIiL and 
W. S. IIkndhixson (Ber., 23, 452—453).—The mothylfnrfuraldchyde 
described by Hill in a former paper has since been obtained by 
Muquenne (this vol., p. 33), and Bieler and Tollens (this vol., p. 238), 
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from fucusol, and also by the action of sulphuric acid on rhamnose 
(isodnlcitol); from the last-named formation it would appear to bo 
c-methylfurfuraldehyde. This supposition has been confirmed by the 
authors’ examination of the methylpyromucic acid obtained by its 
oxidation, which is resolved by the action of bromine-water into a 
ketonic acid of the formula C 6 H fa 0 3 . Pyromucic acid under similar 
conditions yields fumaraldehyde. The above ketonic acid appears 
to be identical with the acetoacrylic acid described by WolJf (Abstr., 
1887, 465), which wonld naturally be formed if the methyl-group 
occupied the i -position. The melting point of the acid formed was 
122—123°, whereas Wolff gives 125—125*5°, and the hydrazone melts 
at 157°, agreeing in this and its other properties with the hydrazone 
of acetoacrylic acid described by Bonder (Abstr., 1888, 1188), and 
Decker (Abstr., 1889, 49). H. G. 0. 

Stereochemical Studies. By J. Loschmidt ( Monatsh ., 11, 28— 
32).—The author shows how by a combination of six tetrahedral 
carbon-atoms a formula may be obtained for benzene in which the 
alternate double and single linkage of the Kekule formula is main¬ 
tained, and of which the latter formula appears to be only an abbre¬ 
viation. H. C. 

Nitrothymol-derivatives. By G. Mazzaua (Gazzetta, 19, 61— 
71).— Paranitro-orthabromothymol , C 6 HPrMeBi (NO^-OH [4:1:2:6:3], 
is prepared by the action of nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*46) on a solution 
of bromothymol in glacial acetic acid. It forms yellow crystals, 
melts at 107—108°, and is very sparingly soluble in water. It is 
identical with the compound previously described (Abstr., 1886, 
1019), melting at 100—101°. 

The pofo/fAVim-derivative crystallises in small, yellow needles con¬ 
taining mol. H s O ; on exposure to air they fall into a red powder. 
The ethyl ether forms yellow laminae which melt at 07—69°. 

Pammido-orthobromothymol is prepared by the reduction of the 
nitrobromothymol; it crystallises from light petroleum in pale-yellow 
scales, melts at 94—95°, dissolves in hot dilute alcohol and in 
hot benzene, and is sparingly volatile in steam. It is probably 
identical with the amidobromothymol previously described (loc. ciL), 
melting at 90°. The hydrochloride crystallises from hob alcohol iu 
white needles, and melts at 185° with previous blackening. 

Paradiacetamido-ortliobra m acetylthy m ol, C 6 HPrMeBr(NAc 3 )‘OAc 

[4 : 1 : 2 : 6 : 3], is prepared by boiling amidobromothymol with an 
excess of acetic anhydride for four and a half hours. It forms pinkish- 
white crystals which have an odour of butyric acid, melts at 136—137°, 
and is soluble m alcohol and benzene. Parabenza/mitlo-orthobromothy - 
mol, C a HPrAIeBi*(NHBz)*OH [4 :1 : 2 : 6 :3], is prepared by heatiug 
a mixture of amidobromothymol and benzoic chloride in molecular 
proportion, at 100—110° for five to six hours. It forms small, reddish 
nodules which soften at 160°, and melt at 162—164°. It is soluble iu 
alcohol and in benzene. With potash, it forms a greenish-yellow solu¬ 
tion, from which it is reprecipitated unchanged by hydrochloric acid. 
JJinitruthyniol , CJHPrMe(NCh) 2 *OH [4 : 1 : 2 : 6 : 3J, is obtained as 
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a byc-product in the preparation of nitrobromotbymol; it may be pre¬ 
pared by the action of nitiic acid (ap. gr. 1*46) on nitrobromothymol. 
Jt crystallises from light petroleum in needle-shaped prisms; melts at 
55°. The ethyl ether melts at 52—53°, and is identical with that 
obtained by Ladenburg and Engolbrecht (Abstr., 1878, 60). 

The chlorodinitrocymene melting at 100—101°, prepared by these 
authors from dinitrothymol, thus contains the two 3STO>-groiips in the 
positions 2 : 6, and the dinitro-derivative melting at 80°, obtained by 
Fileti and Crosa (Abstr., 1889, 494), must consequently have the 
constitution [(NT0 2 )2 = 5:6]. S. B. A. A. 

Aromatic Mercaptans. By R Leuckaet (/. pr. Chem. [2], 41, 
179—224).—The author’s new method for obtaining aromatic mer¬ 
captans consists in acting on the diazo-aromatic compounds with 
potassium othylxanthate, and decomposing the compound thus obtained 
with caustic alkali. 

Phenyl ethylxanthnte , PhS’OS-OEt, is formed (85 per cent, of 
theory) when diazobenzene chloride is mixed with potassium ethyl- 
Xtinilmte (eq. mols.), and the resulting solid carefully heated; 
nitrogen is evolved, and the carbonate left as an oil which is purified 
by dissolving it. in ether, washing with alkali and acid, and distilling 
with steam. When heated with alcoholic potash, it is converted 
into the potassium compound of thiophenol, from which thiophenol is 
obtained by the action of an acid; the yield is 70 per cent, of theory. 
"When heated with alcoholic ammonia, it is converted into thiophenol, 
ethyl alcohol, and ammonium thiocyanate. 

Ortho-, meta and para-tolyl elhylxanfhates are obtained in like 
manner, and are also yellowish-red, unerystallisable oils; with alcoholic 
potash, they yield ortho-, meta-, and para-thiocresols respectively. 
Pamtolyl bisulphide (Abstr., 1879, 230) melts at 46°, not 43°. 

Parafolyl symmetrical dithiocarhonate , CO(SCcH;{Me) 2 , is obtained 
as a bye-product in making paratolyl ethylxanthate in beautiful, 
colourless needles melting at 90—91°; when heated with alcoholic 
potash and then acidified with hydx-oohloric acid, carbonic anhydride 
and thioparacresol are formed, but no paracresol; this shows that it is 
the normal salt of the symmetrical dithiocarbonie acid, 00(SH) a , 
and not of tho isomeric acid, 01T*CH*SH, a conclusion conlmncd 
by tho fact that it can bo prepared by the action of carbon oxychlor¬ 
ide on thioparacresol. 

Mctaxylyl ethylxanthate, similarly obtained, is a yellowish-red oil, 
which yields meta- (?) thioxylol (m. p. 213—214°), with alcoholic 
potash. 

When diazo-orthohydroxybenzone chloride acts on potassium ethyl¬ 
xanthate, hydroxyphenyl mercaptan (b. p. 217°) [OH : SH = 1:2] 
(Abstr., 1883, 989) is obtained. “When diazoparahydroxybenzene 
chloride is used, manothioquinol ethylxanthate is formed as a dark, 
unerystallisable, sticky substance. Monothioqninol is obtained from 
this compound by beating it with alcoholic potash; the alcohol is dis¬ 
tilled off, the residue dissolved in water, filtered, and saturated with 
carbonic anhydride; the separated oil is extracted with other, tho 
ether evaporated, and the oil warmed with zinc and sulphuric acid for 
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4—5 hours; after again separating it with ether, it is distillod under 
diminished, pressure (45 mm.), when it boils without decomposition at 
166—168°; it is a colourless liquid, solidifying to a lustrous, white, 
crystalline mass, which melts at 29—30°. The lead compound was 
obtained. 

MoiiotJiio-etJiylqninol, OEt’CeH^SH, is obtained by heating mono- 
thioquinol (1*2*5 grams) with ethyl iodide (1*56 grams) and potassium 
hydroxide (0*56 gram) in alcohol for three hours ; the alcohol is dis¬ 
tilled off, the residue dissolved in ether, washed, and distilled; the 
quinol passes over at 275—2 77° as a colourless liquid, which solidifies 
and melts at 40—41°. It gives a yellow precipitate with lead 
acetate. 

Ethylmonothioquinol , OH>C 6 H 4 -SEt, is formed when lead monothio- 
quinol is heated for several hours with ethyl iodido in alcohol. It 
is a eolonrless, crystalline solid melting at 40—41°, and boiling at 
282—287°; it is not precipitated by lead acetate. 

Monofhio-acetyl quinol, OAc-CaH^SH, obtained by treating paracet- 
oxvphenyl bisulphide (see below) with zinc-dust and sulphuric acid at 
45 b , is a colourless, strongly refractive liquid of faint odour, which 
boils at 275—280°; its lead compound was obtained. 

DiacetylmonotMoqumol, OAc*CgH 4 *SAc, obtained by heating mono- 
thioquinol with acetic chloride at 120—130°, forms small, pearly 
leaflets of faint odour, and melts at 65*5—66°. 

Parahydroxyphenyl bisulphide , S 2 (C 6 H 4 -OH)o, is obtained by the 
action of the air on an ammoniacal alcoholic solution of monothio- 
quinol; it crystallises in slender, pale-yellow needles melting at 
150—-151°. When heated with acetic chloride, it yields paracetoivy- 
phenyl bisulphide, S 3 (C u EVOAe) 2 , which crystallises in pearly leaflets 
of faint odour, melting at 88—89°. 

Metanitrothiophenol , N0 2 -C 6 H 4 -SH, is obtained as followsSolu¬ 
tions of metanifcrodiazobenzene chloride and potassium othylxanfehato 
are gradually mixed at 70—75°; a yellow diazo-compound separates, 
but quickly decomposes, evolving nitrogen, and forming a heavy, 
brown oil; this is dissolved in ether, the solution washed and evapo¬ 
rated, and the oil heated with alcoholic potash. The potassium com¬ 
pound of metanitrothiophenol thus obtained is dissolved in water, 
acetic acid added, and then lead acetate, which gives a dark-yellow 
pi'ecipitate; this is washed with water, suspended in alcohol, and 
decomposed by hydrogen sulphide. The phenol is a dark-yellow oil, 
easily oxidised by the air or other agents to metanitropJmyl bisulphide, 
S 2 (C b H 4 ’N0 3 X, which forms yellowish, well-formed, rhombic crystals, 
or soft, aggiegated needles, melting at 84°; by reduction it yields 
metamidothiophenol, the lead compound of which is described. 

Paranitraphenyl bisulphide .—Paranitraniline (2 grams) isdiazotisod 
and mixed with a warm solution of potassium ethylxanlhate 
(2*3 grams); a yellowish-red oil separates and is dissolved in ether 
washed, and saponified; the bisulphide thus obtained forms beautiful, 
small crystals melting at 168—170°. With zinc-dust and acetic acid 
it yields paranitrothiophenol; but with zinc and sulphuric acid it 
yields paramidophenyl bisulphide (see below). • f 

Paramidophenyl ethyhsanthate , EtO-CS-S-CeH^NH,, is obtained as 
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an amorphous, brown, soft, wax-like mass when the product of the 
action of pai*anitrodiazobenzene chloride on potassium cthylxanthate 
is dissolved in ammonia and treated with hydrogen sulphide; it 
is also obtained by tho action of hydrogen sulphide on tho alcoholic 
aramoniacal solution of azobenzene ethyl xantliate (seo below). Whon 
it is saponified with alcoholic potash, paraniidothiophenol is ob¬ 
tained. 

A cetyl par ami cloph&mjl etliylxanthate, EtO’CS'SCoHiNTHAc, is pre- 
pared by diazotising acetylparaphenylenediamine, and mixing the 
diazotised solution with potassium etliylxanthate at 60—70°, washing 
the precipitate thus formed with strong hydrochloric acid, drying, and 
recrystallising; it crystallises in thin, pale-yellow leaflets melting at 
151°; it is insoluble in water and light petroleum, but soluble in alcohol, 
ether, glacial acetic acid, and benzene. When it is healed for 
20—#0 hours with alcoholic potash, the alcohol distilled off, and 
acetic acid added, paracetamidophenyl bisulphide (Abstr., 1878, 974) 
is formed; when this is reduced with zinc-dust in acetic acid and pre¬ 
cipitated with lead acetate, a lead compound is obtained which, on 
being decomposed with hydrogen sulphide, yields aeetylparamido - 
thiophenol , SH-CoH^NHAc; this crystallises in beautiful leaflets melt¬ 
ing at 163°, and soluble in most solvents. 

Paramidophenyl bisulphide is identical with Schmidt’s pseudo- 
dithioaniline (Abstr., 1878, 974) ; if it is diazotised and the solution 
mixed with soda, a yellow fiocculent precipitate is formed, which 
melts at 150—151°; if the diazotised solution is mixed with potassium 
ethyl xantliate, and the product saponified, dithioquinol (m. p. 98°, 
Abstr., 1877, 81) is produced. 

Paraplmiylene bisulphide. CJEI 4 S 2 , is produced by the oxidation of 
dithioquinol; it blackens without melting at 300°. 

JKwelhylparamulophenyl eihylmnihate , EtO*CS*S*CfiHrlsTMea, ob¬ 
tained by diazotising dimeth)lpai*nphcnylenc(liamine and mixing tho 
solution with potassium etliylxanthate, is a yellow oil which solidifies 
and forms yellow crystals molting at 515°, and soluble in the usual 
solvents except water. When it is heated with alkalis, or, better, with 
alcoholic solution of aniline at 200 °, it is converted into totramethyl- 
amidophenyl bisulphide, identical with Merz and Weith’s dithio- 
flimethylanilino (Abstr., 1886, 792) ; this, if treated with tin and 
hydrochloric acid, yields dimethylamidothiophonol (Joe. Git.). 

Azobenzene eihybranthafe, EtO’GS’S'OcHivNiPh, is made by diazo¬ 
tising amidoazobeuzono snlpliate and mixing tho solution with potas¬ 
sium etliylxanthate; it forms brilliant, vermilion-red aggregates of 
crystals melting at 65°. 

Azobenzene bisulphide, SafOdH^NTsPh), formed when the last-men¬ 
tioned compound is saponified with alcoholic potash, crystallises in 
yollow leaflots molting at 162°. 

By saponifying the product of the action of tctrazodiphenyl sulphate 
(from tho diazotising of benzidene sulphate) on potassium etliyl¬ 
xanthate, diphenyl dihydrosulphide (m. p. 176’, Gabriel and Deutsch, 
Abstr., 1880, 477) is obtained; when methyl chloride is passed into 
an alcoholic solution of this, containing caustic potash, diphenyl 
ditkiodmethyl ether, Ci 8 IIe(SMo) s , is precipitated; it crystallises in 
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soft, pale-yellow leaflets melting at 184°. The corresponding ethyl 
compound, (CaH^SEt)* obtained in like manner, crystallises in beauti- 
ful, silvery leaflets melting at 135°. 

Orthoditolyl dihydrosulphide, Ci 3 H 6 Me 3 (SH) 2 , obtained by a method 
similar to that for diphenyl dihydrosulphide forms beautiful, yellowish 
leaflets, melts at 113°, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and 
aqueous potash. By oxidation, it yields a substance which crystal¬ 
lises in needles melting at 118°. 

By the action of «-diazonaphthalene chloride on potassium ethyl- 
xanthate, a-naphthyl mercaptan is obtained, and a-naphthyl bisul¬ 
phide, a-naphthyl sulphide, and a-naphthyl sulphone can be prepared 
from the mercaptan; these substances are already known. 

Potassium sulph o-a- naphthyl ethylxanthate , EbO*C S'S CwHb*'S0*K, is 
obtained by the action of a-diazonaphthalenesulphonic acid (from 
naphthionic acid and sodium nitrite) on potassium ethylxanthate; it 
crystallises in small, brownish leaflets. When it is heated with dilute 
alcoholic potash, the alcohol evaporated, and acetic acid added, a yellow 
precipitate of potassium mlphonaphthyl bisulphide S i (C 10 H 6 S O^K) j, 
is obtained. 

By this general method, ^-naphthyl bisulphide and ^-naphthyl mer¬ 
captan were also obtained; they are already known. 

Potassium sulpho-fi-naphthyl ethylxanthate was also obtained; when 
it is heated with strong alcoholic potash, the alcohol evaporated, and 
acetic acid added, a colourless, crystalline mass (which gives zinc 
p-thionaphtholsulplionate with zinc and sulphuric acid), and potassium 
sulpho-p-naphthyl bisulphide are obtained; the free acid and the lead 
salt of the latter were also prepared. A. G. B. 

Paraxylidine. ByL. Pfltjg (Annaden, 255, 168—1 16).—Formyl* 
paraxylidine , C 9 H n NO, prepared by boiling xylidine with concen¬ 
trated formic acid, crystallises from water in long, colourless needles, 
melts at 111—112°, and turns reddish on keeping. Tbo benzoyl* 
derivative, C 15 H 16 NO, crystallises from alcohol in colourless noodles 
melting at 140°. The fce/oy/idiW-derivative, Ci 6 H 15 N, crystallises 
from alcohol in yellowish plates, melts at 101—102°, and is decom¬ 
posed by boiling acids. The &e/iq/Z-derivativo, C lfi Hi 7 !N‘, prepared by 
reducing the benzylidene-derivative with sodium amalgam in alcoholic 
solution, is a light-yellow oil, boiling at 320—325° ; the hydrochloride 
crystallises in colourless needles, and is readily soluble in water. Tho 
mtrosamine is a yellow oil, and gives Liebermann’s reaction. 

Aletanitrobenzylidene ry lidine> prepared by warming paraxylidine 
with metanitrobenzaldehyde, crystallises from alcohol in yellow- 
needles, aud melts at 126°; it is only sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, 
ether, and light petroleum, and insoluble in water. 

Bian ilidt paraxyloqu in on e, C^H^NsO^, can be easily obtained from 
paraxyloquinone; it crystallises from hot alcohol in yellowish-brown 
needles, melts at 264°, and is more readily soluble than dianilido- 
quinone. 

Metkylparaxylidine is prepared by boiling formylxylidine with 
potash and methyl iodide in methyl alcoholic solution, and heating 
the product with concentrated hydrochloric acid. It is a yellowish 
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oil, boils at 225—227° (735 mm.), and is readily volatile witli 
steam. 

Paramethylxyljjlnitrosamme , CoH^^O, is prepared by treating 
me thy lxy 1 idine with sodium nitrite and dilute sulphuric acid in ice- 
cold aqueous solution; it is a yellow oil. 

Pamnitroso'paramethylxylidim, CgH^N^O, is obtained by dissolving 
the preceding compound in ether, gradually adding alcoholic hydro¬ 
chloric acid to the well-cooled solution, and decomposing the salt 
thus produced with ammonia. It crystallises from benzene or alcohol 
in green needles with a blue reflex, melts at 164°, and gives the same 
reactions as other nitroso-bases. It is decomposed by boiling soda, 
yielding methylamine and paranitrosoxylenol. 

Methyh\t/lylr media d line [NHMe : Me.: NH 2 = 1 : 2 : 5 : 4], prepared 
by reducing the preceding compound with tin and hydrochloric acid, 
crystallises in almost colourless needles, melts at 83°, and is readily 
soluble in ether and alcohol, but only sparingly in water. Its salts arc 
colourless, but, like the base itself, they become coloured on exposure 
to the air. The hydrochloride crystallises from alcohol in colourless 
needles, and in its aqueous solution ferric chloride gives a deep, violet- 
blue coloration. The siannochlonde crystallises in colourless needles. 

Paranitrosoxylenol [NOH : Mo 2 : 0 = 1 : 2 : 5 : 4], crystallises in 
yellowish prisms, melts at 165°, and is readily soluble in ether and 
alcohol; it behaves like other nitroso-phenols, and dissolves in ammo¬ 
nia and dilute alkalis yielding red solutions. 

Pa rani trosoxylidine, C^HiJNsO, obtained by heating nitrosoxylenol 
with ammonium chloride aud ammonium acetate, crystallises from 
benzene and ether in green needles melting at 169°; it is sparingly 
soluble in water, and is decomposed by boiling alkalis. 

Paruxyloqit iuonedioxime, C 8 HioN,jO., can be obtained by treating the 
uitroso-base with hydroxylaminc hydrochloride in cold dilute alcoholic 
solution; it crystallises from boiling alcohol in slender, yellow needles, 
melts at 254°, and is sparingly soluble in all ordinary solvents except 
alkalis. 

Dwitrowxylene, CsHaNgOg, prepared by oxidising xyloquinone- 
dioximo with potassium ferricyankle in alkaline solution, is a yellow, 
sparingly soluble compound molting at about 250*. !F. fcb K. 

Metbylorthanisidine. By T. T. Best (Annalm, 255,176—188). 
-"MelhyUirthijni'idylnitrosamine, OMe'C^H^NMedSTO, can be obtained 
by dissolving methylorthauisidine (prepared from ortlianisidine by 
lLepp’s method, Mr., 10, 327) in dilute sulphuric acid, covering the 
solution with a littlo ether, and gradually adding an aqueous solution 
o£ sodium nitrite, with constant shaking. On evaporating the ethereal 
solution, the nitrosamino remains as a yellow oil- It gives Liebor- 
niann’s reaction, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but 
insoluble in water. 

Pammtrosomebhylorthanmdine , OMe*C 6 Hi(NO)\^HMe, is formed 
when the preceding compound is treated with an alcoholic solution of 
hydrochloric acid in the cold, aud the salt produced decomposed with 
dilute ammonia. It crystallises in green or steel-blue plates, melts at 
110°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, glacial acetic acid, 
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ether, and methyl alcohol, but only very sparingly in light petroleum 
and water. The hydrochloride , C b H 10 K.0 2 ,H01, separates from water 
and alcohol in long, yellowish-green needles or plates, and is very 
readily soluble in water, only moderately easily in alcohol, and in¬ 
soluble in ether. It is decomposed by hot dilute soda, giving methyl- 
amme and the sodium compound of nitrosoguaiacol. The sulphate 
crystallises in yellow or brown plates, and is moderately easily soluble 
in water. The platinochlonde,picrate , and oxalate are yellow or brown, 
sparingly soluble compounds. 

When paranitrosomethylorthanisidine is warmed with aniline and 
aniline hydrochloride, it is converted into azophenine (m. p. 241°) 
(compare Abstr., 1887,1105). 

Paranitroanisylmethylnurosamine, OMe*C 6 H 2 (hT0 2 )*OT4e-]SrO, is ob¬ 
tained when methylorthanisidine or methylorthanisidylniti’osamine 
sulphate is treated with excess of sodium nitrite in dilute sulphuric 
acid solution; it crystallises from dilute alcohol in long, yellowish 
needles, melts at 138°, and is soluble in alcohol, but only moderately 
easily in ether, and insoluble in water. It gives Liebermann’s reaction, 
and, when treated with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, it is converted 
into paranitromethylamsidine. 

Met It oxymeih y Ipa raphe ny lenediamine [NHMe: NH 3 : OMe = 1:4:6] 
is prepared by reducing paranitrosomethylorthanisidine with tin and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and decomposing the resulting crys¬ 
talline stannochloride with cold soda. It crystallises from light 
petroleum in long, colourless needles, turns reddish on exposure to 
the air, and melts at 67—68°; it is readily soluble in water, alcohol, 
ether, and acids, but rather more sparingly in light petroleum. The 
hydrochloride crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles; its 
aqueous solution is coloured deep violet or blue on the addition of 
ferric chloride. The platiuochlonde separates from water in dark- 
brown crystals. 

Pamnitrosoguaiacol , OMe’CsH^ND) *OH, prepared by boiling para- 
nitrosomethylanisidine hydrochloride with soda, crystallises in noodles 
or prisms, and decomposes at 140—150° with a slight explosion. It 
is readily soluble m alcohol and ether, hut only sparingly in water, 
Wheu treated with hydroxylaznine hydrochloride in alcoholic solution, 
it is converted into metlioxyqirinonedioxime (seebelow). The sodium, 
potassium, and ammonium derivatives are red, crystalline compounds 
which decompose with a slight explosion when heated, and aro soluble 
in alcohol. 

Paranitro<toanisidine, 0 Me*C 6 H 3 ( 1 ^ 0 )*NH 2 , is obtained by heating 
the preceding compound with ammonium acetate and ammonium 
chloride, with frequent addition of ammonium carbonate. It separates 
from benzene and ether in green crystals, melts at 107°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and acids, hut only sparingly in 
water. ° 

. Meihoxyquinonedioxime, OMe*C 6 H 3 (F*OH) 2 , prepared by treating 
nifrosoaansidine with hydroxy lamme hydrochloride, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol m small, grey needles, melts at 250° with decomposition, 
and is soluble in ether and alkalis, but insoluble in water. When 
treated with a cold alkaline solution of potassium ferricyanide, it is 
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converted into paradinitrosoanisoil. This compound, OMe*C 6 H (NO^, 
forms yellow crystals, melts at 94—96° with partial decomposition, 
and is almost insoluble in all solvents; it is oxidised to pnradinitro- 
auisoil by potassiam femcyanide. F. S. K. 

Paramidodiphenylamine. By C. Hjsncke (Awnalen, 255, 188— 
195).—Paramidodiphenylamine is best prepared by reducing para- 
nitrosodiphenylamine with alcoholic ammonium sulphide. The 
benzylidene-&Qviv ative, Ci 9 H 16 N" 2 , crystallises from alcohol and benzene 
in greenish plates, melts at 107 —109°, and is decomposed by dilute 
acids and alkalis. The benzy /-derivative, CioHibET*, prepared by re¬ 
ducing the preceding compound with sodium and alcohol, crystallises 
in yellowish plates, and melts at 124°. The paranitrobeyizylidene- 
derivative crystallises from benzene in red needles, and is sparingly 
soluble in ether, alcohol, and light petroleum; it melts at 172°. The 
corresponding mefrwufro-compound forms yellow plates, melts at 123°, 
and is more readily soluble in ether and alcohol than the para- 
compound. 

Orthohydroasybefneyliden rparamidodlpheny lamine, prepared from the 
amido-base and salicylaldehyde, separates from alcohol in dark yellow 
crystals, and from hot benzene in brown prisms melting at 120°. 
Omnaldehyde and the amido-base combine together yielding a 
compound C 22 H 22 N 2 , which crystallises from alcohol in brown prisms 
melting at 132°. The condensation-product obtained from furfur- 
aldehyde has the composition ; it separates from alcohol in 

yellow crystals melting at 129°, 

Phthalamidodiphenylmiine , C c H4<QQ>N*0 6 H 4 'NHPh, prepared 

by heating the amido-base with phthalic acid at 180°, forms green 
needles, melts at 270°, and is almost insoluble in water, alcohol, other, 
benzene, and light petroleum. 

The compound OS(NH'C 0 HyNHPh) 2 is obtained when paramido- 
diphenylamino is boiled with carbon bisulphide in alcoholic solution ; 
it crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 180°, 
and when boiled with mercuric oxide iu alcoholic solution is con¬ 
verted into a yellowish-green, crystalline compound which molts at 
117° and has the composition CbfiHisNiS. 

PammidodipkcnylamiiiQ combines with quinono yielding a dark 
rod, sparingly bolublc compound C 6 H 2 0 ( i(NH*C 6 H 4 *NHPh)2 [(NBL*) 2 = 

2 : 3], which molts above 300°. 

PhenylquinQHPdiimidet (CuH 1( JN 2 ) tt , is formed when an ethereal solu¬ 
tion of paramidodiphenylamine is shaken for a few minnles with 
finely-divided load peroxide. Tt crystallises from methyl alcohol with 

3 molfi. of the solvent, melts at 208°, and behaves like an iudamine. 
When treated with alcoholic ammonium sulphide at 120°, it is recon¬ 
verted into the amido-base, and when warmed with aniline and 
aniline hydrochloride, it yields azophenino and an inuline base. 

S\ S. K. 

Phenyljparatolylamine. By A. Bsrctiotn (Annalen, 255, 102— 
168).— ParanitroxiiphpmjUahjhimine, Ci,H l2 NT a O, can be easily prepared 
by dissolving phonylpax , atolylnitro&amino in alcoholic ether, and 
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adding alcoholic hydrochloric acid to the ice-cold solution. The 
hydrochloride, which separates from the solution after some time, is 
washed with alcoholic ether, and decomposed with alcoholic ammo¬ 
nium sulphide, whereon the base is gradually precipitated in blue 
prisms or plates. It is moderately easily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform, but more sparingly in benzene, from which it sepa¬ 
rates in green plates, and very sparingly in hot water and light 
petroleum. It dissolves in glacial acetic acid with a brown coloration, 
and in concentrated sulphuric acid yielding a red solution which 
turns violet on warming. It melts at 163°, and dissolves in dilute 
alkalis, but is reprecipitated by carbonic anhydride. The salts with 
acids are decomposed by water. The base is decomposed by boiling 
soda, yielding paratoluidine and nitrosophenol. The nifraso-deri vative, 
CisHnm, crystallises from ether in green plates, melts at 110 ° with 
decomposition, and gives Liebermann’s reaction. The acefyZ-deriva- 
tive, CuHuNAi forms rod- crystals melting at 103°. 

BenzenedicLzoniirosophevyltohjlamine , CjgH 18 N 4 0, is obtained when 
paranitrosophenytolylamine hydrochloride is treated with excess of 
phenylhydrazine hydrochloride in dilute alcoholic solution. It crys¬ 
tallises from warm alcohol in yellow plates, melts at 125° with 
decomposition, and explodes when heated quickly. It is decomposed 
by boiling alcoholic hydrochloric acid with evolution of nitrogen, 
yielding benzene and nitrosophenyltolylamine. 

Methyl azophenine [NC 7 H 7 : NPh • (N HPh ) 2 = 1:4: 2:5] is formed 
when the nitroso-base (1 part) is heated at 100 ° for some hours with 
aniline (4 parts) and aniline hydrochloride (1 part). The crystalline 
residue is boiled with dilute alcohol to free it from the induline dye, 
and then recrystallised from xylene. It forms red plates, melts at 
230°, and gives the same reactions as azophenine. 

Paramidophenyltolylamine, C 1 JEJ 14 N 2 , prepared by reducing the 
nitroso-base with alcoholic ammonium sulphide, crystallises in colour¬ 
less plates, melts at 118°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, other, and 
benzene, but more sparingly in li»ht petroleum; it quickly turns 
violet on exposure to the air. The sulphate crystallises in colourless 
needles, and is only sparingly soluble. 

Benzylideneamidophevyltolyl amine , O a oHi fl N'a, is formed when tho 
amido-base is warmed with benzaldehyde. It crystallises from 
alcohol in yellow plates, melts at 139 u , and turns greenish on exposure 
to light. It is decomposed by boiling acids, yielding benzaldehyde 
and the amido-base. The corresponding compound C M HigN 3 0 9 ob¬ 
tained in like manner from salicylaldehyde, forms reddish-yoliow 
crystals, melts at 142°, and is moderately easily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene. 

ParanirrobenssyUdenephenyltd!ijlaw ine, C 50 H 17 !N' 1 O 2 , obtained by boil¬ 
ing an alcoholic solution of the amido-base with paranitrosobenzalde- 
hyde, crystallises in red needles melting at 130°. P. S. K. 

Action of Thionyl Chloride on Aromatic Tertiary Amines. 
By A. Michaelis and E. Godchaux (Per., 23, 553—559).—Thiodi- 
methylaniline, S^sH^NMes)., is formed, together with dimethylani- 
linesulphonic chloride, when dimethylaniline is treated with thionyl 
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chloride (1 mol.) in well-cooled ethereal solution. The other, which 
contains the chloride, is decanted, the residual dark, solid product 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the filtered solution rendered 
strongly alkaline with soda, and distilled with steam to free it from 
dimethylaniline; the thiodimethylaniline, which remains as a solid, 
green mass, is then recrystallised from hot alcohol. It forms green 
needles, melts at 12G°, and is readily soluble in other and hot 
alcohol (compare Tursini, Abstr., 1884, 1140). The hydrochloride, 
CiaH.oNoS,2HCl, melts at 170°, is very readily soluble in water, and 
becomes coloured on exposure to light. The platinochloride , 

O I6 Ha 0 N 2 S,H 2 PtCl 6 + 2 HjjO 

is yellowish-brown; the ferror y an iJe, Oi 6 H 0 N' 2 S,HiFe(ON)ft + 6H 2 0, 
is a colourless powder almost insoluble in water. 

Diinethylanilinesulphouic acid is obtained when the ethereal solu¬ 
tion decanted from the thiodimethylaniline is shaken with dilate 
hydrochloric acid and then evaporated; it melts at 257°, and is 
identical with the acid obtained by treating dimethylaniline with 
fuming sulplmiic acid. The sodium salt (-f 2HjO) crystallises from 
water in lonsr, colourless needles, and is sparingly soluble in soda and 
insoluble in alcohol. 

Th iodiefliylaniline can be obtained, together with diethylaniliuc- 
sulphonic acid, exactly as described in the case of the corresponding 
dimethyl-base. It crystallises from alcohol in long, colourless needles, 
melts at 83°, and is readily soluble in ether and hot alcohol. The 
hydrochloride. , C^Ha^S^HC!, crystallises in long, colourless needles, 
melts at 94°, and is readily soluble in water. The sulphate, 

OJUR&B&O* 

crystallises in needles melting at 83°; the ferroeyamde is colourless. 
The pi crate, CaoH^lST »S, OoH-jNjO?, crystallises from alcohol in small, 
yellow needles molting at 177°. 

Diethylanilinesnlphonic acid turns brown at 250°, and meltB at 270° 
with decomposition. 

Sodium methylhmzylavilinemIpliotiafe, 07 H 7 *lTMe , CJIi # vS 0 jN'a + 
3H 2 0, is obtained when mcthylbonzylauiline is treated with thionyl 
chloride in ethereal solution, the product dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, and precipitated with soda. It crystallises in plates and melts 
at 100° in its water of crystal li nation, the anhydrous substance molting 
at 238°; it is readily soluble in water and hot alcohol. 

Sodium ethijIhenzylanilinrmlphonate, C 7 H 7 *NEt'CaH^SO^Na 4- 3H 2 0, 
prepared in like manner, melts at 222°. 

The action of selenyl chloride on aromatic tertiaiy amines is being 
investigated, as is also the behaviour of primary and secondary bases. 

F. S. K. 

Alkylorthophenylenediamines and their Derivatives. By 
A. Hempisl (/. pr. Chem. [2|, 41,1G1—178).— Ortlvonitroethylmilme , 
N' 0 2 * 0 cH 4 'N'JEIKt, is best obtained by heating othylcncorthonitro- 
phenol with ethylamine in alcohol at 140°, evaporating on the water- 
bath, and distilling the oily residue with steam; tho oil is extracted 
from the distillate by other, dissolved in stiong hydrochloric acid, 
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filtered, and precipitated by water. It is a red oil wliicli does not 
crystallise, and decomposes at 95° when distilled ; it is slightly soluble 
in warm water and burns with a sooty, luminous flame. 

Orthomtromeihylaniline, obtained in like manner, is a red oil which 
crystallises on cooling in red needles melting at 26—28°, and soluble 
in much cold water. 

Ethylorthoplwvylenerliamine, l^-CsBVNHEt, obtained by reducing 
orthonitroetbylaniline with tin in hydrochloric acid, is a colourless, 
strongly smelling oil, unstable in light and air, and distilling at 
218 —249°. Its platino chloride wa s obtained. 

Ethyl azimidobenzene, CeH 4 <^^^^]5T (compare Abstr., 1888, 273), 

is obtained by decomposing ethylorthophenylenediamino (10 grams) 
with the calculated quantity of sodium nitrite in dilute sulphuric 
acid, filtering, and extracting the filtrate with ether. It is an odorous, 
yellow oil boiling at 280—281°, soluble in strong, and warm dilute 
sulphuric acid, and precipitated unchanged by alkalis. 

AcetyMhylorthophenylenediamwe ISTHEtCeH^N HAc, is precipitated 
when ethereal solutions of the calculated quantities of ethylortho- 
phenylenediamine and acetic anhydride are mixed together; it forms 
white crystals becoming brownish-red on exposure to the air, melts at 
104°, and is sparingly soluble in most solvents, but freely soluble in 
dilute acids and in alcohol. 

Ethenylethjforthophetiylenediamine, is formed (I) 

by mixing acetic anhydride with ethylorthophenylenedinmine; (2) 
by gently warming ethereal solutions of acetic chloride and othyl- 
orthophenylenediamine together, and then evaporating the ether; 
(3) by reducing orthonitroacetylethylaniline with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It crystallises from alcohol in colourless, rhombic tables, 
melts at 179—180°, and is soluble in ether, dilute acids, and warm 
water; its hydrochloride forms colourless needles soluble in wator. 

Orthonifronitroso-ethyltmiline, NO^CeU^NEt-NO, is obtained by 
treating orthonitroethylaniline in strong hydrochloric acid with 
sodium nitrite; it separates as a yellow oil which solidifies on cooling, 
and crystallises from dilute alcohol in long, yellow needles molting at 
30°. It does not give a nitroso-reaction. The action of nitrous 
anhydride on orthonitroethylaniline in ether produces 1:2:4-dinitro- 
ethylaniline. Orthonitronitrosomethijlaniline, prepared in like manner 
forms a red oil which solidifies in pale-yellow needles molting 
at 36°. 

Orthamidophmylethylhydrazine, NH^CeHrNEt'NHs, is obtained by 
passing hydrogen sulphide through a solution of orthonitrouitroso- 
ethylaniline (10 grams) in absolute alcohol (300 c.c.) mixed with 
strong ammonia; a thiosulphate , C 8 H 13 N 3j H,SA, separates from the 
solution, which, after washing with alcohol and carbon bisulphide, 
forms colourless crystals smelling of garlic and remarkably soluble in 
water; the filtrate contains a considerable quantity of the free 
base, which may he separated by evaporating over the water-bath, 
adding concentrated hydrochloric acid, filtering, and adding excess of 
aqueous soda. If ammonium sulphide is substituted for ammonia and 
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hydrogen sulphide, the hydrazine compound is formed without the 
thiosulphate. It is a yellowisli-red oil smelling of nicotine, and is 
easily reunified; it decomposes above 100°, giving a yellow vapour 
which irritates the oyes; it is soluble in ether, alcohol, and dilute 
acids; it reduces sulphuric acid, evolving sulphurous anhydride. 
The hydrochloride and platinochloride are described. Orthamido - 
phenylmethylhydrazine , prepared in like manner, is a red oil having 
much the same properties as the ethyl compound. 

Acetylorth amidop henij lethylhydrazine, NEC Ac* C 6 H 4 *NEt*NH 2 , formed 
by the action of acetic chloride on orthami dophenylethylhydrazine 
dissolved in ether, crystallises from absolute ether in yellow deliques¬ 
cent needles, melts at 89—91°, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
dilute acids. Sulphuric acid decomposes it, evolving sulphurous 
anhydride and nitrogen, and forming acetylethylorthophenylenedi- 
araine (see above); this decomposition indicates the presence of a 
non-substituted hydrazine-group, and settles the position of the 
acetyl-group. Acetylmthamidoplienylmetliylhydrazine, prepared in 
like manner, crystallises in yellow needles melting at 129—131°. 
When it is heated, it loses nitrogen and water forming ethenyleihyl- 
orthophenylenediaraine (see above). 

a-Phenotriazine has been already described by Bischler (this vol., 
149); it is also produced by the action of phosphoric anhydride on 
acetylorthamidophenylmethylhydrazine. The two substances are 
mixed together, left in a desiccator for some days, and then in the 
air until all the phosphoric anhydrido has been converted into 
phosphoric acid; the liquid thus obtained is neutralised with sodium 
carbonate and extracted with ether, which dissolves the a-phenotri- 
azine. 

NH-N 

x-Methylphmotetrazme, is obtained when the calcu¬ 

lated quantity of sodium nitrite is added to a strong solution of 
orthamidophenyhncthylhydrazine in dilute hydrochloric acid kept 
cold. After the action, soda is added, and the mixture shaken with 
etboi', which extracts the tetrazine and, on evaporation, loavos it as a 
rod oil which solidifies on cooling, and forms colourless, pearly leaflets 
when dried on a plate of gypsum. It melts at 62° and is soluble in 
ether, benzene, warm alcohol, and warm petroleum; it is precipi¬ 
tated in yellow flocks from its solution in mineral acids. When 
heated with strong nitric acid at 80—100° and then cooled, it yields 
yollow prisms and needles of the composition OJEJUOaNi, melting at 
127°; this substance is still under investigation. A. G. B. 

Paranitrosodiphenylmetaphenylenediamine. By O. Fischer 
and U. Hkcp ( Anualen , 255, 144—147; compare Ikuta, 
Abstr., 1888, 467).— Pararii trosodAphenylmetayhen ylened iamme, 

3NHPh*G fl H 3 <^ ] ^>0, can be obtained by treating diphonylmeta- 

4 

phenyl enediamino with amyl nitrite and hydrochloric acid in alcoholic 
ethereal solution, and decomposing the salt thus produced with 

VOIu lyiu. 2 t 
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ammonia. It crystallises from benzene in brownish-red prisms with 
a bine reflex, and is insoluble in alkalis. The hydrochloride , 
CisHjsNAHCI, crystallises in small, red needles. 

Amidodiphenylmetaphenylenediamine [(NHPh) 2 : 3STH 2 = 1 : 3 ; 4], 
prepared by reducing the preceding compound with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid in alcoholic solution, and decomposing the resulting salt 
with alkalis, crystallises from a mixture of benzene and light 
petroleum in almost colourless needles melting at 107°. 

Azophenine (Abstr., 1&87, 1105) is formed when the nitroso-com- 
pound is heated at 110° with aniline and aniline hydrochloride. 

Paranitrosnmethyldiphenylamine and paranitrosobenzylmiline have 
been prepared from methyldiphenylamine and benzylaniline respec¬ 
tively, and will be described in a later paper. 

When nitroso-*-naphthylamine is heated with a-naphthylamine 
and <*-naphthylamine hydrochloride, it is converted into «-#-naphth- 
azine melting at 275° (compare Abstr., 1887, 1114). P. S. K. 

Action of Aniline on Benzene Hexachloride. By P. Mohr 
([Jdonatsh ., 11, 22—27).—When benzene hexachloride (1 mol.) is 
heated with aniline (4 mols.) in a reflux apparatus, only aniline 
hydrochloride and trichlorobenzene are formed ; but when the hexa¬ 
chloride (1 mol.) is heated with a large excess of aniline (12 mols.) 
in a sealed tube at 130° for 4— 6 hours, a brownish-yellow, crystalline 
mass, which contains iriphenylamidobenzene, C«H 3 (JN HPh)j, is formed. 
The new componnd crystallises in hexagonal or rhombic, microscopic 
plates of a golden-yellow colour, which turn brown at 238° and 
melt at 242°. It is readily soluble in chloroform, benzene, toluene 
and carl>on bisulphide, slightly soluble in ether and light petroleum, 
but insoluble in water or alcohol. The author supposes it to be 
formed by the action of trichlorobenzene, produced by the decom¬ 
position of the hexaehloiide, on aniline; this mode of formation ex¬ 
plains the very small yield (0*5 per cent, of the hexachloride used) 
obtained. G. T. M, 

Hydroxyazo- and Amidoazo-corapouiLds. By H. Gouksciimidt 
and Y. Bosell (Per., 23,487—508).—With a view of ascertaining 
the constitution of certain hydroxyazo- and amidoazo-compounds, 
the authors* have studied the behaviour of several substances of this 
nature with phenylcarbimide (compare this vol., p. 498) and with 
beuzaldehyde (compare Meidola, Trans., 1890, 328). 

Ga rhanilidohydroxij azobenzene, CioHisNjO*, is formed when hydroxy- 
azobenzene (i mol.) is heated at 170° with pbenylcarbimide (I mol.) 
and a little benzene. It crystallises from benzene in orange needles, 
melts at 149°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, 
but insoluble in alkalis. It is very readily decomposed by warm 
alcoholic potash, yielding hydroxyazobenzene, aniline, and carbonic 
anhydride. 

Dicarbanilidohydrasobenzene , NHPli-OO’lSrPh’NPh'CO'^HPh, is ob¬ 
tained when hydrazobenzene (1 mol.) is heated at 150° with phenyl¬ 
carbimide (2 mols.) and a little benzene. It melts at 218—220°, is 
insoluble in all ordinary solvents, and is not decomposed on prolonged 
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boiling with alcoholic potash; it is not acted on by concentrated 
hydrochloric acid at 150°, bat at 200° it is decomposed into aniline, 
carbonic anhydride, and benzidine hydrochloride. The great differ¬ 
ence in the behaviour of these two carbanilido-compounds with 
alcoholic potash shows a dissimilarity in constitution: as the dicarh- 
anilido-componnd lias probably the constitution assigned to it above, 
that of the monocarbanilido-componnd is probably represented by the 
formula NHPh'CO’O’CeHi'jNTaPh, in which case hydroxyazobenzeno 
would be a true hydroxy-derivative, and not the hydrazone of a 
quinone. 

Carbanilidohjdroxyhydmzobfinnene, CioH^jOa, can be prepared by 
reducing the corresponding liydioxyazo-tompound with zinc-dust in 
warm glacial acetic acid solution. It crystallises from benzene in 
colourless needles, molts at 155°, and rapidly oxidises on exposure to 
the air. It is insoluble in alkalis, but when warmed with alcoholic 
potash, it is immediately decomposed into aniline and hydi'oxyhydi'azo- 
benzene; the last-named compound is, however, immediately oxidised, 
and on adding water hydroxyazobeuzeue is piecipitated. This be¬ 
haviour seems to show that the constitution of the eaibanilido-oom- 
pound is JSTHPh-NH-C.Ha-O-CO-lSrHPh. 

Tho compound NPhIN*C b H4*0’CO*NrH'CioH 7 is obtained when 
hydroxyazobenzene is treated with ^-naphthylcarbimide as describe d 
in the case of the phonyl-dcri\ ative. It melts at 149°. The corre¬ 
sponding 7/ydwfso-componnd, NHPhrNH'C 6 H 4 *O*CO*NH*Ci 0 H 7 , ob¬ 
tained by treating the azo-compound with zinc-dust and glacial 
acetic acid, crystallises from benzeuo in colourless needles, molts at 
155°, and is only sparingly soluble in ether. 

Carbanilidohydroxyhydrazobeuzeue (see above) combines with 
phenylcarbimide yielding a compound probably tricarb - 

an ilidohydroxyhydraznbenzene, which separates from alcohol as a 
colourless, crystalline powder, molts at 215—218°, and is very 
sparingly soluble in benzene. It dissolves in boiling alcoholic potash 
yielding a chirk-green solution which contains aniline, diphenylcarb- 
amido, an amidoplienol, and a phenol-liko substance molting at 
206-208°. 

Carbanilidoliydroxyhydrazobenzene combines with acetic anhy¬ 
dride yielding a thick oil. When heated alone at about 150°, it is 
converted into an isomer id e, which crystallises trout alcohol in colour- 
loss needles molting at 218—220°. This isomeride seems to be un¬ 
changed by stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, but it is decom¬ 
posed by concentrated hydrochloric acid at 150°, yielding aniline, an 
amidophenol-like substance, and carbonic anhydride. 

Benzeneazoparacresol and benzeneazo-tf-naphthol do not combine 
with phenylcarbimide even at 220°, a fact which, in the authors’ 
opinion, tends to show that both compounds are hydrazones of ortho- 
quinones. This opinion is based on the fact that, although benz\ l- 
idenehydrazone combines with phenyleurbimide, benzoneazoacetoue, 
which has a constitution somewhat analogous to that of the hydv- 
azono of an orthoqninone, does not do so. 

CarbanUidophonolduasobeHzenPi NHPh’CO’O'C^fHjPh)* is Formed 
when phonoldi&azobcnzeue [OH : (N" 2 P1 i) 2 s= 1 : 2 : 4] is heated wit h 

2 t 2 
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phenylcarbimide and a little benzene at 170°. It crystallises from 
tot benzene in small, yellow needles, melts at 133—135°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether. When reduced with zinc-dust 
and glacial acetic acid, it gives a colourless hydrazo-eompound. 

Amidoazobenzene and benzeneazo-j8-naphthylamine do not combine 
with carbodiphenylimide or with carboparaditolylimide; this fact 
tends to show that both these azo-compounds are imido- and not 
amido-derivatives. 

Garbanilidoamidoaxohenzene (bmzeneazodiphenylcarbamide) > 

NEPh-OO-NH-OeHt-^Ph, 

is obtained when a solution of paramidoazobenzene (1 mol.) is treated 
with phenylcarbimide in the cold. It crystallises from hot alcohol in 
golden flakes, melts at 216°, and is almost insoluble in benzene, but 
i*eadily soluble in hot alcohol. It does not combine with phenyl¬ 
carbimide, and when reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields 
aniline and a colourless, crystalline compound, probably paramido- 
diphenylcarbamide. 

Garhanilidoami&oazoiolibme, CoiHon^O, obtained from orthamido- 
azotoluene in like manner, crystallises in golden needles, melts at 
219°, and is almost insoluble in benzene and only moderately easily 
soluble in hot alcohol. On reduction with stannous chloride and 
hydrochloric acid, it yields a colourless compound, probably amido- 
tolylphenylcarbamide, which melts at 195°. 


is formed when 

benzeneazo-^-naphthylamine is heated at 125° with phenylcarbimide 
and a little benzene. It crystallises from hot alcohol or benzene in 
orange-red needles melting at 205*. When reduced with stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solution, it is converted 
into amidonaphthylphenylcarbamde, NH 2 *Ci 0 H fl *NH*CO*NHPh; this 
compound crystallises in small needles and melts at 290°. 

When benzeneazo-^-naphthylamine is heated with phenylcarbimide 
(2 mols.) and benzene at 150°, the carbanilido-compound (ra. p. 205°) 
described above, diphenylcarbamide, and a yellow, sparingly soluble, 
crystalline compound of the composition CnHuNsO are formed. The 
last-named^ crystallises from ethyl acetate in yellow needles, melts at 
252 , and is only sparingly soluble in benzene; it dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid with a red coloration, and in hydrochloric 
acid yielding a. yellow solution, from which it is precipitated nn- 
changed on adding ammonia. It is completely decomposed by con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid at 160°, yielding a phenol and 0-naphthyl- 

amine. The constitution of this compound is probably OioHe^ ?^ 

Its formation is best explained by assuming that benzeneazo-3-naph- 
thylamme has the constitution NHiCwH^N-imPh. Orthamidoazo- 
toluene is probably analogously constituted. 

JB^ylidmeorthamvIoaaotoluene, C 81 H^ 3 , is obtained when orth- 
amidoazotoluene is treated with excess of benzaldehyde in the cold; 
it crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, and melts at 220° 

Benzeneasobensiilidme-fi- naphthyIamin e, C*H 1? E 3 , is formed when 
benzeneazo-/f-naphthylamme is heated with benzaldehyde at 140° It 
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separates from boiling alcohol as a microcrystalline powder, molts at 
193°, and is only sparingly soluble in benzene and ether. It is not 
decomposed by boiling concentrated hydi'ochloric acid, and when 
heated therewith at 150°, it is simply converted into the hydrochbrid(>, 
CsjHi 7 N 3 ,HC], which separates from alcohol in colourless crystals 
melting at 220°. This behaviour seems to show that the constitution 


of the base is Ci 0 H 6 <^? ; benzylideneorthamidoazotoluene 


has probably an analogous constitution. 


F. S. K. 


Inorganic Derivatives of Phenylhydrazine. By A. Micitaelis 
and J. Ruhl (Ber., 23, 474—477).—It has been shown by E. Fischer 
(Annalen, 190 , 124) that sulphurous anhydride and phenylhydrazine 
combine together forming two different additive compounds, 
N 2 H 3 Ph,S0 2 and 2N 2 H 3 Ph,S0 2 . The authors have confirmed these 
results, and show that the latter compound is readily prepared by 
saturating an alcoholic solution of phenylhydrazine with sulphurous 
anhydride, and allowing the clear liquid to evaporate in the air at the 
ordinary temperature. It crystallises in beautiful, white tablets 
which sinter together at 70°, blacken without melting at a higher 
temperature, and are readily soluble in alcohol and water, insoluble in 
ether and benzene. 

If sulphurous anhydride be passed into a cold benzene solution 
of phenylhydrazine, the additive product JSr 2 H<iPh,S0 2 separates, 
but on heating gradually, it loses water, forming thicnii/lphenyU 
hydrazwie, NHPh\N'!SO. This compound, which may also be directly 
prepared by heating the benzene solution to 75°, and then passing 
in sulphurous anhydride, is identical with the compound obtained 
by the action of thienyl chloride on phenylhydrazine (Abstr., 1889, 
1163). To isolate it, that portion which separates on cooling is 
filtered off, the filtrate shaken with dilute acetic acid until all the 
phenylhydrazine is removed, the benzene solution evaporated, and the 
combined portions of the hydrazone recrystallised from boiling 
alcohol. 

11 sulphurous anhydride is passed for too long a time, and the solution 
heated to boiling, the chief product is phenyl bisulphide, S 3 Ph 3 , which 
may bo readily prepared in this manner, and separated from thionyl- 
phenylhydrazone by dilute aqueous soda. The careful separation of 
phenylhydrazine, mentioned above, is necessitated by the fact that 
this reacts with thionylphenylbydrazone to form phenyl bisulphide. 

Thionylparatolylhy drazone, C 7 H 7 *N 2 H;SO, is prepared in a similar 
maimer from paratolylhydrazine, and resembles thionylphonylbydr- 
azone in all its properties; by alkalis, it is converted into sodium 
sulphate and paratolylhydrazine. Orthotolylhydrazine does not react 
with sulphurous anhydride so readily, and yields an oily compound 
which has a peculiar aromatic odour, and is decomposed by alkalis in 
the same way as the para-compound. The secondary hydrazines arc 
without action on sulphurous anhydride. 

These results yield additional evidence of the similarity existing 
between sulphurous acid and the aldehydes. H. G. 0. 
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Phenylammeline and Phenylisocyamiric Acid. By A. Rmolica 
and A. Friedreich (ATonahh 11,1—14; compare Abstr., 1889, 114 
and 9511.— Phenylammelmt *, C 3 H 4 PI 1 N 5 O, may be prepared by Ik ating 
together molecular proportions of phenylbiguanide hydrochloxido and 
carbamide fox' half an hoar at 150—160°, or by heating together 
dicyanodiainide and monophenylcarbamide in molecular proportions 
at 150—100°, but not by the interaction of biguanide hydrochloride 
and monophenylcarbamide, which gives rise to unsnbstituted ammo- 
line and aniline. Phenylammeline forms a white powder insoluble 
in water, but soluble m dilute mineral and acetic acids and in the 
alkalis. Boiling alcohol slightly dissolves the substance, which, on 
cooling the solution, crystallises out in mici'oseopic needles. The 
hydrochloride, C^PhNsOjHOl, crystallises in bundles of radiating 
needles fairly soluble in water, but insoluble m alcohol; the pint uio- 
chloride is soluble in alcohol but decomposed by water; the sulphate, 
CiHiPhNaOjHgSCh + is readily soluble in water, and molts 

with decomposition at 125—130°. 

Phenylisocyanuric acid , C 3 H 0 PI 1 N 3 O 3 , is formed by heating phenyl- 
ammeline with concentrated hydrochloric acid in sealed tubes for 
4—5 hours at 150°. It crystallises in anhydrous, lustrous needles, 
is scarcely soluble in cold water, slightly liable in boiling water and 
in boiling alcohol, and is dissolved readily by ammonia and the 
fixed alkalis. It melts with partial sublimation at above 240°, and on 
heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 200 ° for five hours, 
it is resolved into aniline, carbonic anhydride, and ammonia. The 
barium salt crystallises with 3H 2 0; the copper, silver, and sodium sails 
are described. 

The authors, contrary to their earlier views ( loc . Git!), now con¬ 
clude that the constitution of ammeline must be represented by a 
closed chain, and that the formation of phenylammeline and phenyl- 
isoeyanuric acid, above mentioned, points to their having the con¬ 
stitutions respectively repi'esented by the formate 

NPh<gg TH )'gg>C:NH and NPh<gg;gg>CO. 

G. T. AT 

Dihydroxyphosphinie and Hydroxyphosphinous Acids. By 
J. Ville (Compt. rend., 110, 348—350).—The formation of diliydmxy- 
phosphinic acids by the combination of aldehydes with kypophosphor- 
ous acid (Abstr., iS89, p. 1134) is accompanied by the formation of 
hydroxyphosphinous acids. If the mother liquor from dihydroxy- 
benzoylphosphinic acid is mixed with normal lead acetate, a white pre¬ 
cipitate is thrown down, and if this is treated with hydrogen sulphide 
and the filtrate concentrated, the hydroxyphosphinous acid is ob- 
t-tiued in thin lamelte soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It is a 
strong acid, decomposing carbonates, and dissolving zinc and iron 
with evolution of hydrogen. It melts at about 90°, and decomposes 
at 140 s ' with liberation of benzaldehyde; if more strongly heated, it 
evolves hydrogen phosphide, and leaves a bulky, carbonaceous residue 
containing metaphosphoric acid. Hydroxybenzoylphosphinons acid 
gives the general reactions of phosphorous acid; it has no action on 
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copper sulphate, reduces silver nitrate slowly in the cold and rapidly 
on heating, and precipitates crystalline mercurous chloride from a 
solution of mercuric chloride. The acid contains tho elements of a 
molecule of benzaldehyde and a molecule of hypophosphorous acid, 
and yields a baiium salt (0H*0HPh*PH0*0) l2 Ba + itTiO, crystal¬ 
lising in small nodules which become anhydrous at 105—110 \ and *ui 
acetyl-derivative, acetobensoylpho'phinoits acid, OAc*CHPlrPHO*OH, 
a yellowish, resinous compound, easily soluble in other, alcohol, and 
chloroform, but insoluble in ether and benzene. This aeetyl-doriva- 
tive is almost insoluble in water, by which it is resolved into acetic 
acid and hydroxybenzoylpho&phinous acid. A similar change is pro¬ 
duced more rapidly by potassium hydroxide. 

Dikydroxybenzoylphospliinic acid and hydroxybenzoylphosphinous 
acid are typical of the two series of acids, which may be repre¬ 
sented respectively by the generic formulae PO(CHR'OH)/OH and 
OH-CHR-PHO-OH. 

The proportion of hydroxyphosphinous acid formed in the reac¬ 
tion increases with the proportion of hypophosphorous acid present. 

0. H. B. 

Isomeric Dichlorobenzaldehydes, and the Naphthols derived 
therefrom. By K. Sohwrotidn ( Ohem . Centr 1890, i, 217—218 ; from 
Zeif. Nahvnom 62, 239—268).—With the object of obtaining chlori¬ 
nated naphthalenes, in which the relative position of the chlorine-atom 
in the closed chain is known, the author has prepared the four di- 
cliloro-derivatives, OioH b Cli [1:2; 2:3; 1:3; and 1 : 4]. 

The method employed was to first prepare dicklorobenzaldehydes, 
to convert these by condensation with succinic acid into dicliloro- 
phenolparaconic acids, from which the corresponding diehloroplienyl- 
isoerotonic acids and dichloro-«-naphthol& of definite constitution were 
obtained. 

Tlie dichlorobenzaldehydes were prepared from dichlorotolueues, 
which were converted into diehlorobenzyl chlorides, and these into 
the aldehydes. 

The following compounds wore prepared. Orthoparadiehloro- 
toluono, OoHjObMe [Me : Olj = L: 2; 4], a colourless liquid boiling at 
196—197*5°. Orthodiehlorotoluono [Me : Cl* = 1 : 3 : 4] boils at 
205—208°. C\H,C3/CTIO [ 0110 : Ol* 

=s 1 : 2 : 4], boils at 231—215°, melts at 70—71°, and crystallises in 
snow-white prisms. Parailnc hIc/rohenzalMiyde [CHO: Oh = 1:2:5], 
melts at 57—58°, crystallises in needles from alcohol; by oxidation 
it is converted into diclilorobenzoic acid (m. p. 152—153°), and this 
into dichlorobenzeue (m. p. 53—54), which determine its constitution. 
Orthoddchlorobertzaldehyde [OHO : Cl g = 1: 8 : 4] melts at 43—44°, 
and boils at 247—248 . From these dichloroaldehydes the following 
compounds are obtained by heating with potassium acetate and 
succinic anhydride at 130—140°. Ortlwparartichloroplirinjlparacmic 
acid , CnHsCIA, white lustrous plates molting at 164*5—165*5°. 
Strong sulphuric acid colours it brown, and it has a bittox* ta&tc. 
Paradich lorophenylparaconic add, GuHbCliOi + H 2 0, crystallises in 
white, silky plates, melts at 197—198°, and is turned brown by strong 
sulphuric acid. Orihodkhloropkmylparaconic acid melts at 136—137°, 
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crystallises in snow-white needles, and is coloured dark-brown by 
concentrated sulphuric acid. By careful heating, the dichlorophenyl- 
paraconic acids are converted, with separation of carbonic anhydride, 
into dichlorophenylisocrotonic acids, from which the corresponding 
dichloro-a-naphthols are formed at a higher temperature. These 
compounds are: paraMorophenylisocrotonic acid , C 10 H 0 CIO 2 , melting 
at 108—109°, from which R. KirchofFs chloronaphthol melting at 
123° is obtained; orthoparadichlorophenijlisocrotonic acid, white prisms, 
melting at 120—121°, from which the dichloronaphthol [OH : Oh — 
1:2': 4'] melting at 132° is obtained. This crystallises in light- 
yellow prisms, and yields an intensely purple-coloured liquid with an 
alkaline solution of 1: 4-diazonaphthalenesulphonic acid. Paradi - 
chlorophenyhsocrotonic acid melts at 148—149°, crystallises in white 
prisms, and is converted into dichloronaphthol [OH : Ch = 1: I/: 4'], 
which is crystalline and melts at 114—115°; with l: 4-diazonaphtlni- 
lenesulphonic acid, it yields a deep violet-coloured liquid. Orthodi- 
chlorophenylisocrotonic add melts at 63—64°, and crystallises in white 
needles. From the orthodichlorophenylparaconic acid, the two di- 
chloronaphthols, OH : 01 3 = 1 : 2': 3 and 1:1'* 2', might be formed, 
and, indeed, the author obtained two compounds melting respectively 
at 149—150° and 83—84°, which also differed from each other in 
solubility, colour reactions, &c. From these naphthols the corre¬ 
sponding dichloronaphthylamines and dichloronaphthalenes were ob¬ 
tained by heating with ammonia at 300°, and diazotising the amines. 
Dichloro-naphthylamiiie [1 : 2' : 4'] crystallises in needles which melt 
at 116—117°; it yields Cleve’s 2 : 3-dichloronaphthalene melting at 
60—61°. Dichloronaphthylamine [1 : T : 4'] melts at 68—69°. 

J. W. L. 

Isocinnamie • Acid. By C. Liebebmankt (Ber., 23, 512—516; 
compare this vol., p. 494).—Pure cinnamic acid is precipitated when 
isocinnamic acid is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid (5—6 
parts) at 50°, the solution kept for about 15 minutes, aud then poured 
into water. 

Isocinnamic acid is also converted into cinnamic acid when it is 
boiled for 4—5 hours with iodine (2 parts) in carbon bisulphide 
solution; even at the ordinary temperature this change takes place, 
but very much more slowly. 

Acetic anhydride at 220° converts isocinnamic acid into an anhy¬ 
dride which behaves like that of cinnamic acid, and yields cinnamic 
acid when treated with sodium carbonate. 

Methyl cinnamate is obtained when a solution of isocinnamic acid 
in methyl alcohol is saturated with hydrogen chloride and kept for 
some time. 

When isocinnamic acid is heated with water at 260°, it is almost 
completely converted into cinnamene and cinnamic acid; no com¬ 
pound corresponding with truxillic acid is formed. 

Although many of the reactions of isocinnamic acid might be 
explained by assuming that it is the lactone of /3-phenyllactiic acid, 

CHPh’CH<_QCO, it shows in many respects the distinctive 
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characters of an acid; that it is not identical with the lactone of 
/8-phenyllactic acid was also proved by direct comparison of its barium 
salt with that of this lactic acid, and by direct comparison of the two 
acids. 

The view that isocinnamic and cinnamic acids are stereochemically 
isomeric (Joe. oit.) is also borne out by the results of determinations, 
made by Ostwald, of the electrical conductivity of isocinnamic 
acid. 

Isocinnamic acid is not formed in the synthetical preparation of 
cinnamic acid from benzaldehyde. F. S. K. 

Phenylparaeonic Acid. By R. Fitttg and P. Roders (Annalen, 
255, 142—144; compare Abstr., 1883, 473).—Phenylparaconic acid 
separates from water in crystals which have the composition 4O 11 H 10 Oi 
+ H 2 0, melt at 99°, and lose their water at 90—100°. The anhydrous 
substance melts at 121°, but when it has once been liquefied, it melts 
at 106°; if a particle of a crystal which melts at 121 t is brought into 
contact with some of the liquefied anhydrous compound (the tempera¬ 
ture of which may be as high as 115°), the whole gradually solidifies 
and does not melt until the temperature rises to 121°; after cooling, 
it melts again at 106°. F. S. K. 

Amido-acids. By O. Rebufatt (Gazzetta , 19, 38—58).— Plochl’s 
henmjlmidocomiwrin , CieHaOJN (m. p. 170°), is obtained when 
sodium hippurate (30 grams), salicylaldehyde (20 grams), and 
acetic anhydride (70 grams) are heated for half an hour in a reflux 
apparatus, the product treated with boiling water, and the precipitate 
crystallised from benzene (Abstr., 1885, 8 h8 ). 

A compound isomeric with the above is prepared by gently heating 
the same quantities of the reagents until the hippurate commences to 
dissolve, withdrawing the source of heat and allowing the reaction to 
go on by itself. The product is then poured into water, and the yellow 
mass which separates is pressed between filter-paper, washed with 
alcohol, dried, powdered, and allowed to digest with a cold 5 per cent, 
solution of potash for one or two days, so as to dissolve the benzoyl- 
imidoeoumarin. The insoluble residue is collected, washed, dried, 
aud crystallised from acetone, the crystals are again left for a day or 
two in a 5 per cent, potash solution, and the undissolved portion is 
washed, and rocrystailisod once or twice from toluene and,finally from 
acetone. This isomoride forms thick, yellow prisms with a brilliant 
lustre, melts at 154—155°, and is readily soluble in chloroform, benzene, 
and toluene, moderately so in warm acetone, but only sparingly in 
alcohol and acetic acid. 

Contrary to Ploehl’s statements, it was found that both these iso- 
merides could be converted into acid compounds. Benzoylimido- 
coumarin (melting at 170°) dissolves in dilute alkaline solutions in 
the cold, and is reprecipitated unchanged by acids. A concentrated 
solution of potash (50 per cent.) dissolves a considerable proportion 
in the cold, without evolution of ammonia; and if the potash is not 
in excess, crystalline crusts of a j potassium-dmivatwe, OuHuOjsr + 
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2KOH, are deposited after one or two days. This compound is de¬ 
composed by water, benzoylimidocoumarin being re-formed. If it is 
left in the mother liquor, however, until the latter has a distinct 
ammoniacal odonr, on dilution and acidification with hydrochloric 
acid, an acid compound, CieHnOJ^, is precipitated. The isomoride 
melting at 154° is gradually converted into the same compound by a 
hot 10 to 20 per cent, solution of potash or by a cold 50 per cent, 
solution. 

The acid thus produced maybe purified by washiug it with petroleum. 
It crystallises from dilute alcohol iu large, colourless tables which 
melt at 195° with effervescence. It is readily soluble in alcohol, 
even when dilute, but only very sparingly in chloroform, it is insoluble 
in ether; it dissolves in solutions of alkaline carbonates with expulsion 
of carbonic anhydride. It is gradually converted into benzoylimido- 
conmarin (m. p. 170°) by the action of acetic chloride in the cold, 
but if it is very gradually dissolved in boiling acetic chloride, the 
solvent distilled off, and the residue washed with water and recryslal- 
lised from acetone, the isomeride melding at 154° is obtained in a 
state of great purity. 

Another isomeride, or perhaps polymeride, of benzoylimidocoumarin 
may be obtained by adding acetic chloride (50 grams) to the acid 
(10 grams), suspended in benzene (100 grams), boiling for seven hours 
in a reflux apparatus, filtering the benzene solution, then washing it 
with water, drying over calcium chloride, and fictionally distilling; 
on cooling the residual solution, it deposits lustrous, orange-yellow 
scales which, after recrystallisation from alcohol, have the composition 
Ci 6 HiiO a ]N. This substance is very unstable and difficult to purify; it 
melts at 181—182° with effervescence; when it has onco been melted 
and resolidified, the melting point is lowered to 165°; it is readily 
soluble in benzene, chloroform, acetone, and acetic acid, forming 
deep-orange coloured solutions; alcohol converts it into benzoylimido- 
coumarin (m. p. 170°); when boiled with a solution of sodium 
carbonate, it produces a characteristic cherry-red coloration anrl dis¬ 
solves with effervescence; on acidifying the solution, the acid Ci fl IIi 3 (VN’ 
is precipitated. The author considers that the first product of con¬ 
densation between salicylaldehyde and hippurio acid is the acid 
CibHuO^, which is largely converted by the excess of acetic anhydride 
into a mixture of the three isomeric compounds, the relative propor¬ 
tions of which have been found within certain limits to depend only 
on the quantity of acetic anhydride present. The isomeride melting 
at 181° cannot be separated from this mixture, but its presence may 
be shown by the coloration it imparts to a solution of sodium 
carbonate. 

The “ anhydride,” (melting at 160°), obtained by Ploehl 

by the prolonged action of hippuric acid, salicylaldehyde, and acetic 
anhydride, has no independent existence; it is merely impure benzoyl¬ 
imidocoumarin (m. p. 170°). 

A^ bromine-derivative of benzoylimidocoumarin, CiJT u OvOr 2 , is 
obtained by treating its concentrated chloroform solution with excess 
of a concentrated solution of bromine in chloroform; the new com¬ 
pound separates out in crimson flakes which give off bromine when 
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exposed to the air. It may be crystallised from a solution of bromine 
in chloroform. The alkalis convert it into benzoylmiidocoumariu. 

The isomelide melting at 154° is not attacked by boiling acetic 
chloride, and forms substitution-derivatives with bromine, but no 
additive products; by prolonged boiling with alcohol (1 part) and 
water (3 parts), it is converted into the acid Ci 6 Hi,O t ]Sr. 

When benzaldehyde and hippnric acid in molecular proportion are 
treated with excess of acetic anhydride, the product is a mixture of 
Plochl’s yellow anhydride (m. p. 164), with a little of the substance 
melting at 225°, regarded by Plochl as a-benzoylimidocmnamic acid 
(Abstr., 1884,1348). 

The anhydride is readily soluble in acetone, chloroform, and ben¬ 
zene ; it is slowly dissolved in the cold by dilute solutions of the 
alkalis, and converted into the acid, which again yields the anhydrido 
and an odorous oil on distillation. 

After crystallisation from alcohol and acetone, the anhydride has a 
neutral reaction, melts at 159°, and has the composition CioH u C)jN 
(not 0 j 2 H2 jO 5 N’2, as stated by Plochl). It resembles in all respects 
the yellow isomeride of henzoylimidocoumarin (m. p. I54 r ), and, like 
the latter, is formed from the corresponding acid by the abstraction 
of 1 mol. H 2 0. 

The condensation of hippuiic acid with aldehydes, therefore, results 
in the formation of unsat orated amido-acids, which, by losing a 
molecule of water, give rise to a series of yellow compounds, from 
which the acids are reproduced by the action of alkalis. The consti¬ 
tution of this new class of compounds and of the acids derived from 
them would he fixed, if the presence of an atom of iraide hydrogen in 
the acid were proved to be necessary for the formation of the yellow 
compounds. Evidence of this is afforded by the non-formation of 
any homologous yellow compound by acetylphenylamidoacctic acid, 
ITPhAc-CH/COOH. ... 

This acid was prepared by heating phenylglycine (8 grams), acetic 
anhydride (10 grams), and benzene (100 grams) for seven hours. It 
crystallises from water in nacreous laminae, and melts at 190—191°. 
When the sodium salt of this acid is treated with salicylaldeliyd© 
and acetic anhydride, &c., as before, the precipitate thrown down by 
water crystallises from a mixture of alcohol and other in small, colour¬ 
less prisms, melts at 155—15(3°, and has the composition UnHieOjlSf. 
It is insoluble in solutions of the alkaline cai’bouatos, but dissolves in 
solutions of the hydrates, and is reprccipitated unchanged by acids. 
This compound is evidently acetylplienyl-x-mi id oco it mar in , 


^-COONPhAo' 


It appears that the acids formed by the condensation of hippnric 
acid with salicylic and benzoic aldehydes arc likewise amido-acids, 
namely, benzoylamido-orthoeoumaric and -cinnamic acids. The sub¬ 
stance regarded by Plochl as henzoylimidocoumarin is probably 
benzoylamidoeoumarin, as is indicated by the existence of the potash- 
and bromine-derivatives. 
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The yellow compounds are respectively the a-benzoyllactimide of cin¬ 
namic acid, CO<^!^g.pk (m. P-159°), and the *-benzoyllactimido of 
NBz , icdox 

coumaric acid, CO <^. CH . C6 H 1 -OH ( “‘ P ' 154 S. B. A. A. 


Thiocoumarms and their Behaviour towards Hydroxylamine 
and Phenylhydrazine. By F. Aldringen (Ghent. Gentry 1890* i, 
119—120J.—a-Methylcoumarin, whenheated with phosphorimpent^ul- 

phide at 120 °, is converted into thio-x-methylcoumarin, 


melting at 122°. It is reconverted into a-ruethylcoumarin by heating 
with hydrochloric acid, hydrogen sulphide being evolved. With 
hvdroxvlamine hvdrochloride in alcohol and sodium carbonate, 

J J J q _Q']^QH 

a-methylcoumaroxime, , is formed. The latter is 

decomposed by boiling with aqueous potash, and does not give a 
brownish-red coloration with ferric chloz*ide. a-Methylcoumaroxime 


acetate melts at 56°. Phenvlhydrazine reacts with thiomethylcou- 

. ^ ^. 0 — c:N-NHPh 

marin, ct-methylcoumarphenylhydrazide, C fa H 4 <C ^g-“ 0 Me 9 melt ' 


ins: at 116°, being formed. 

Thio-a-ethylcoiimann , melting at 93—94°, is prepared from ethyl- 
conmarin, as also are a-ethylcoumaroxime^ melting at 157°; ethyl- 
coumaroxirne acetate , melting at 61°; and ethylcoumarpkenijllujdrazide, 
melting at 115°. Thio-ot-isopropy Icon marin melts at 81°, u-isopropyl- 
commroxime at 170—171°, the acetate of the latter at 85°, and the 
hydrazide at 112 °. 

With umbelliferone and phosphorus pentasulphide, no crystallisable 
substance could be obtained, but from umbelliferone methyl ether, thio- 
umbelliferone methyl ether , melting at 114°, is obtained. Oximido- 
unibelliferone methyl ether melts at 138°, the phenylhydrazide at 115°. 


Nitrobenzil and its Isomeric Dioximes. By J. Haukmann 
(P er., 23, 531—534) .—Nitrobenzil, C 14 H 9 KO 4 , is best prepared by 
gradually adding benzoin (10 grams) to cold nitric acid of sp. gt\ 
1*52 (15 c.c.), the temperature being kept below 25°; the solution is 
kept for about 15 minutes, then poured into cold water, the semi- 
solid precipitate separated and boiled with concentrated nitric acid 
(75 c.c.) until the whole dissolves. The nitro-compound, which 
separates fiom the solution on cooling, is spread on a porous plate 
and reorystallised from hot alcohol. Tt forms small, yellow needles 
or plates, melts at 141—142°, and is readily soluble in ether, chloro¬ 
form, &o. A nitrobenzil melting at 110° has been previously described 
by Zmin ( Annalen , suppl. Bd . 3, 154). 

NitrobenziUx-dioxione, CuH n N 3 04 , separates in colourless crystals 
when nitrobenzil is warmed for some hours with hydroxyl ami no 
hydrochloride ( 2 J mols.) in alcoholic solution. It melts at 225° with 
decomposition, and is very sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, 
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&c., but soluble in soda, yielding a deep-yellow solution ; it is slowly 
decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric acid at 100°. The fi-dioxim ?, 
CuHuN^O*, is formed when an alcoholic solution of the a-compound 
is heated at 160—170° for several hours. It crystallises from a 
mixture of benzene and chloroform in colourless needles, melts at 
185°, and decomposes at a higher temperature; it is very readily 
soluble in alcohol, dissolves in soda with a yellow coloration, and is 
slowly decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

F. S. K. 


Xylalphthalide and its Derivatives. By E. Hetlmann (Chem. 
Centr 1890, i, 27—28).—By the action of phthalic anhydride on 
metatoluylacetic acid, the author has prepared metaxylalphthalide; 
when this is warmed on the water-bath with aqueous potash, it is con¬ 
verted into metaniethyldeoxybenzoinorthocarborylic acid , 

C b H 4 Me-OH 2 -CO-C a H 4 -COOH, 


which melts at 111—112°. Hydroxylamine reacts with this acid with 
formation of the oximidolactotie of xylylphenylacetoximeorthocarloxylic 

add, CO<g^ >C . C H,C,H„ melting at 133—134°. 

By protracted heating with alcoholic ammonia under high pressure, 
the phthalide is converted into metliyldeoxybetizoiHcarboxylarnide, 
OgH^Me*CH 2 -COC 6 H 4 *C0$"H 2 , which melts at 125°. This is a very 
unstable substance, and loses water very readily, metaxylalph thaU 

imidine, C 0 <^^ 4 >C‘.CH- 0 7 H 7 , being formed, which melts at 165°. 


By the action of nitrous anhydride in benzene solution, nitroxylalphthal- 
imidme , C0<[^^ 4 >CIC(]Sr02)*C7H7, is formed, melting at 157—159°. 

Citrous acid reacts with xylal phthalide, producing xylalpMhalnitro - 
nitrite, C0<^>C(N0 2 )-CH(N0 7 )-C 7 H 7 , from which, by the 


action of alcohol, nitrous acid is liberated and nitroxylalpkthalide, 
0O O'. G(]NO a )*C,H 7 , is formed. It molts at 144° with de¬ 


composition, and reacts with potash forming a salt, which when 
heated is converted into toluylniiromethane. Nitroxylalphthalide is 
converted on heating into phthalic anhydride and metatoluyl iso¬ 
cyanate. 

From nitroxylalphthalide, by reduction with phosphorus and 

CH*OC Hr 

hydrogen iodide, isoxylalphthalide , * ’ melting at 

92—93°, is obtained. Ammonia converts this into isoxylalphthal- 
imidme, melting at 196°. Phosphorus oxychloride 


converts this into 3: l-metatoluylchlorisoquinolirie, melting at 43—45°, 
which, by treatment with hydrogen iodide and phosphorus, is con¬ 
verted into 3-metatoluylisoquinoline melting at 51—52°. 


J. W, L. 
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Derivatives of 1 :3-Dichloronaphthalene. By P. T. Clevis 
(Per., 23, 954—958).—1 : 3 -Dichloronaphthalene, obtained from 
homonucleal dicHoro-a-naphthyl amine (Abstr., 1887, 494), boils at 
289° (291° corr.) under a pressure of 775 mm. The author states 
that it occurs in so-called «-dichloronaphthalene, together with 
1 : 4-dichloronaphthalene, from which it cannot be separated by crys¬ 
tallisation (compare Armstrong and Wynne, Proc., 1888, 106). 
When its solution in chloroform is saturated with chlorine at the 
ordinary temperature, and subsequently mixed with alcohol, a tri- 
chloronaphthalene, C 10 H 5 CI 3 , is obtained, which crystallises from 
alcohol in white needles, and is regarded as the 1:3: 4-deriralive, 
since it melts at 92°, the melting point of the tricbloronaphthalene 
prepared from 1:3: 4-dichloronaphthol (Abstr., 1888, 597). 

Chloronaphchaquinone, CioH 5 C10 2 , together with phthalic acid, is 
obtained when 1 : 3-dicliloronaphthalene in acetic acid solution is 
oxidised with chromic acid. It crystallises in long, golden needles, 
melts at 115°, and is identical with the chloronaphthaquinone ob¬ 
tained by the oxidation of 1:3: 4-dichloronaphthol (Abstr., 1888, 
596). 1?he oxime , OioHsClOiN’OH, crystallises from alcohol in 
yellowish needles, melts at 200 ° with decomposition, and is readily 
soluble in acetic acid and alcohol; the sodium salt, CioH 6 C10IN*ONa 
+ 2HjO, forms small, yellow needles, and is readily soluble in hot 
water. 

Dilute nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*2) does not seem to act on 
1 : 3-dichloronaphthalene at the ordinary temperature. A mixture 
of concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids, if the latter is not present 
in too large quantity, converts it into two isomeric dinitrodicbloro- 
naphthalenes ; with an excess of nitric acid, however, the chief pro¬ 
duct is a trinitrodichloronaphthalene. 

DinitrodicliLoronaplitlialene J, C 10 H 4 C1>(jN’O 2 ) 2 , is the less soluble of 
the two dinitro-derivatives in acetic acid. It crystallises from aeotic 
acid with 1 mol. prop, of acetic acid in slender, colourless, radially- 
grouped needles melting at 150°, and from benzene in short, pale- 
yellow tables, does not dissolve in aqueous soda, and is not oxidised 
by chromic acid. Din it rod ichloronap h th ahn e II crystallises in small, 
white needles, melts at 158°, is sparingly soluble in alcohol, insoluble 
in aqueous soda, and, like the preceding compound, yields the same 
trinitrodichloronaphthalene on treatment with a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids. The trinitrodichloronaphthalene crystallises from 
acetic acid in pale-yellow, compact needles, melts at 178°. dissolves 
sparingly in alcohol, and is identical with the product obtained by 
Widman by nitrating so-called a-dichloronaphtlialene. 

AmidoMirotrinitronapMhcdene , NHs’CioHsCl (N0 2 )a, obtained by 
heating trinitmdichloronaphthalene with alcoholic ammonia in a 
water-bath, crystallises with 1 mol. prop, of alcohol in long, slender, 
lemon-yellow needles, melts at 252°, and is destitute of basic pro¬ 
perties. 

AnilidocMorotrinitronaplithalene, NHPh* C 10 H 3 OI (N"0 2 ) 3 , formed by 
warming a solution of tidnitrodichloronaphthalene in aniline, crystal¬ 
lises in red scales, melts at 230°, and is very sparingly soluble in 
alcohol and acetic acid. 
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TrinifrncliJorompJithol , OH-C 1 ,)H 3 Cl(]SrO.Oprepared by warming 
trinitrodichloronapktlialene with aqueous soda aud some alcohol, 
crystallises froia acetic acid with 1 mol. prop, of acetic acid in pale- 
yellow needles, melts at 156° with decomposition, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and acetic acid. It lias strongly acid properties, and 
forms crystalline, orange-coloured salts with bases. The barium salt 
crystallises with 1 mol. prop. H a O in brick-rod needles, and is very 
sparingly soluble in hot water; the calcium salt forms thin, rectangular 
tables; the potassium, silver , and lead salts crystallise in needles, and 
are sparingly soluble in cold water. W. P. W. 

ar.-Tetrahydro-8-naphthol. By E. Bamberger and M. Kitsctielt 
(Bar., 23, 885—887).—The product obtained by reducing /J-naphthol 
with sodium and boiling amyl alcohol consists chiefly of ac.-tetrabydro- 
/J-naphtliol (Bamberger and Lodter, this vol, p. 506). The u aromatic ” 
derivative simultaneously formed is contained partly in the amyl 
alcohol solution, but chiefly in the alkaline liquor employed in the 
purification of the k£ alicyclic ” compound, and is separated from the 
latter by first extracting any 44 alicyclic ” compound with ether, then 
acidifying, and finally steam-distilling the acid liquid. To obtain the 
small quantity dissolved in the amyl alcohol, the reduction-product is 
worked up by the method already described (loc. cit ), and ike alkaline 
extractof tbe fractions boiling at 170—186° and 186—196° under a 
pressure of 55 mm. is freed from any “ alicyclic ” derivative by steam- 
distillation; it is then acidified and the ar.-tetrahydro-B-naphthol 
separated by steam-disiillation. The aqueous distillatos of the 
“aromatic” derivative from botli sources are united, saturated with 
salt, extracted with ether, and then fractionated. The yield from 
96 grams of /3-naphthol amounts to 8 grams of ar.- and 30 grams of 
ac.-tetrahydro-/J-naph thol. 

ar.-Tetrahydro-$-naplitliol , CioHn-OH (compare this vol., p. 631), 
crystallises in lustrous, silvery, fiat needles, molts at 58°, boils at 275° 
(therm, in vapour) under a pressure of 707 mm., and is readily 
soluble in ether, alcohol, benzene, chloroform, and hot light petroleum, 
sparingly soluble in bot water. Its odour recalls that of creosote. In 
its redactions it differs from jS-naplitkol; thus, its aqueous solution 
gives a white, fiocculont precipitate when treated with bleaching 
powder, a bluish-green coloration with ferric chloride, changing into 
brownish-yellow flocks on warming, and a greenish-yellow colour on 
treatment with chloroform and aqueous soda. Its solution in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric q^id gives, on addition of a small quantity of sodium 
nitrite, a rose-red colour, which changes to a beautiful reddish-violet 
on warming. ar.-Tetrahydro-jS-uaphthol exhibits all the reactions of 
a phenol, and resembles ar.-totrahydro-a-uopkthol in its properties 
(Bamberger and Altkausse, Abstr., 1888,960; Bamberger and Bordt, 
this vol., p. 508). The azo-compound, obtained by combination with 
diazotised sulphanilic acid, is bordeaux-red in colour. 

W. P. W. 

2 : 2 / -Dihydroxynap]it3ialene. By A. Clausius (Per., 23, 
517—529).—2 : 2'-Dihydroxynaphthalene (*-dikydroxynaphtlialcno 
of Ebert and Merz, this Journal, 1876, ii, 408) crystallises from water 
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iu long, compact needles, from dilute alcohol in slender, white needles, 
and from acetic acid in scales, and melts at 190° (not at 186°). Its 
solution in aqueous alkalis becomes brown on exposure to the air. 
The acetyl-compound melts at 136° (129° according to Weber, >bstr., 
1882, 205), and the benzoyl-compound at 139°. 

2' : 1 : 2-Hydroxyn aphihaq u inonoxime, s 

CioHsO^IN-OH [OH : H-OH : 0 = 2' : 1 : 2], 


is obtained by adding the calculated quantity of sodium nitrite to 
2 : 2'-dihydroxynaphthalene suspended in dilute hydrochloric acid. 
It crystallises from alcohol in small, lustrous, brownish-yellow 
needles, and melts at about 235°. Contrary to expectation, it was 
not found possible to introduce a second nitroso-group into the 
molecule by treating the compound with a further quantity of nitrite. 
On reduction with the calculated quantity of stannous chloride in 
hydrochloric acid solution, it, yields the hydrorhloride of the corre¬ 
sponding 2' : 2 : 1-dihydnrxyamidonaphthdlene, CioH 6 (OH) 2 ‘NHa,HCl, 
which crystallises from the solution, on addition of an excess of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, in small, lustrous, greyish-white needles 
or scales, which rapidly become blue on exposure to the air. When 
oxidised in aqneous solution with an excess of dilute aqueous ferric 
chloride, the amido-derivative is converted into 2' : 1 : 2Jiydroxy- 
napMhayuinone, CioHgCVOH [OH : 0 : O = 2': 1 : 2], which could 
not be obtained in a crystalline form. It is insoluble in ether, 
chloroform, and benzene, bnt readily soluble in alcohol and acetic 
acid, from which it is precipitated in an amorphous form by the 
addition of water. Alkalis dissolve it forming reddish-brown solu¬ 
tions, and it seems to interact with sodium sulphite, since it is not 
precipitated from the aqueous solution of the two compounds on the 
addition of an acid. 

1 : 2 : 2 r -Benzeneazodihy droxy naphthalene, 

OH-C 10 H 6 O:H-NHPh [H 2 HPh : 0 : OH = 1 ; 2 : 2'], 

is prepared by adding the calculated quantity of diazohenzene chlo 
ride to an alkaline solution of 2 : 2'-dihydroxynaphlhaIene. It crys¬ 
tallises in thick, beautiful, greenish-black needles, showing a marked 
metallic lustre, melts at 220°, and is readily soluble iu alkalis, hot 
alcohol, and benzene. The acetyl-derivative, C w H u O]Sr 2 -OAc, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in lustrous, steel-blue needles or scales, which 
appear reddish-yellow by reflected light and melt at 181°. The 
ethoxy-derivative, C i6 H n O]Sr s *OEt, is obtained by dissolving the azo- 
compound in alcohol, adding the calculated quantity of sodium 
ethoxide and heating with an excess of ethyl bromide for some time 
in a reflnx apparatus; it crystallises in dark-green, seemingly cubical 
forms showing a strong metallic lustre, melts at 137°, and is readily 
soluble in hot alcohol aud acetic acid. 

1 : 2 : 2'-p-Naphthaleneazodihydroxynaphthalene, 


OH*C 10 HfiO:N*]SrHCioH 7 , 

crystallises in greenish needles showing a metallic lustre, aud melts 
at 202°. ’ 
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1 : V : 2: W-Viehloradihydroryiiaphthalpne, CwHqO,C 1, f 01^: (OH) s = 
1 : V : 2 : 2 1 ], is formed when chlorine is passed through a cold 10 per 
cent, solution of 2 : 2'-diliydroxynaphthalene until a considerable 
separation of colourless noodles is obtained. It crystallises from 
acetic acid in compact needles, melts at 192°, and yields a diacetyl- 
derivativo, CioH t Cl,(OAc) 2s which crystallises in white needles, melts 
at 195°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and acetic acid. 

1 : 3 : 3' : 1' : 2 : 2'-Tetrachlorodiliydroxynaphbhalene, 

CioHACh [Cl 4 : (OH), = 1 : 3 : 3' : V : 2 : 2'], 

cannot be prepared directly by the action of chlorine on 2 : 2'-di- 
liydroxynaphthaleiie; it is, however, readily obtained by adding an 
excess of stannous chloride to a solution of decnchloro-2 : 2'-diketo- 
hydronaphthalone (vide infra). It crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
long, slender needles, melts at 176°, is readily soluble in alcohol and 
hot acetic acid, and yield** no definite product on oxidation with 
nitric or chromic acids. The di acetyZ-derivative, C l0 H,O,Cli(OAc),, 
crystallises in white needles, melts at 196°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol and acetic acid. 

JDecacldoro-2 : 2'-diketoJiydrouaphthalene, 

C j0 H 2 C1 10 O 2 [(Cl,: 0 : Cl* : H,C1) 2 = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 1' : 2' : 3' : 4'], 

is obtained by passing a rIow current of chlorine through a 10 per 
cent, acetic acid solution of 2 : 2'-dihydroxynaphthalene during 2—3 
days. The dichlorodihydroxynaphthalene which at first separates 
redissolves after some time, and the dark liquid becomes lighter in 
colour. When completely saturated with chlorine, the liquid is 
allowed to remain in a closed vessel in the cold for about eight days, 
then poured off from the crystalline f 'paration, again treated with 
chlorine and allowed to stand, the pr *ess being ro|>eated until no 
further crystalline separation occurs. t crystallises from a mixture 
of ether and light petroleum in wo 7 formed, colourless ocfcahodru, 
melts at 200° with decomposition, an* s tolerably sparingly soluble 
in alcohol, acetic acid, and light p •oleum. On treatment with 
sodium sulphite, it is not reduced, bi iliminates hydrogen chloride, 
forming a compound which melts at 20°, and has all the pioperties 
of a pure substance, but, on analy? , gives numbers which do not 
agree with any probable formula; t**e same compound is also Conned 
by the action of potassium acetate. 

When 2 : 2-di hydroxy naphthalene is heated with calcium chloride 
and aniline at 280—290® for 18 hours, a mixture of dianilidonapbtlia- 
lene with a small proportion of hydroxyanilidouaphthalene is ob* 
tained. The latter, together with any unattached dihydroxynaphtha- 
lone, is extracted from the product by treatment with aqueous soda, 
and the residue purified by crystallisation from alcohol, and finally 
from benzene. 2 : -BiauiUdonayhihalane^ C 10 H 6 (NHPh) 3 , crystallises 
from benzene in colourless, lustrous scales, and melts at 168°. Its 
dmce/yZ-derivative, C 10 H 6 (NAcPh) 2 , forms small, pale-yellow crystals, 
and melts at 197‘5°. The bevzeneaao- derivative, PliN‘/Oi 0 H^( d NTHPh) 2 , 
crystallises from alcohol in small, brownish needles. 2 : 2'-Trytlro,vy- 
anflidunaphthalene , OH*CioH 6 \NHPh, crystallises in small, pale- 

vol. IiViii. 2 a 
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coloured needles, melts at 163°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
benzene, and acetic acid. P- W. 


/J-Nitroso-a-naphthylamine. By A. Harden (Annalen, 255, 
148—162).— fi-Nitroso-a-naphthylamine, Ci 0 H 6 <^._I>O, is best pi-e- 


pared by beating a finely-divided mixture of $-nitroso-<x-naphthol 
(10 gr am s), ammo ni u m chloride (20 grams), and ammonium acetate 
(50 grams) for 30 minutes on the water-bath, with constant stirring, 
and keeping the mixture alkaline by the frequent addition of small 
quantities of ammonium carbonate. The whole is then treated 
with cold water, the solution filtered, and the residue recrystallised 
from boiling benzene; the yield is 80 per cent, of the nitrosonaphthol 
employed. It separates from boiling benzene in small, reddish-brown 
forms, or in short prisms, with a green reflex, and is readily soluble 
in hot benzene and alcohol, less readily in ether and chloroform, and 
only sparingly in light petroleum and hot water. It is insoluble in, 
and is decomposed by, cold alkalis, but it dissolves freely in acids, 
and, on boiling, nitrosonaphthol separates from the solution. The 
hydrochloride , CioH 8 H 3 0,HC1, prepared by treating the base with an 
alcoholic solution of hydrochloric acid and precipitating with ether, 
crystallises in long, red needles, and is very readily soluble in water 
and alcohol. The platmochloride , (Ci 0 H 8 N 2 O) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 65 obtained by 
adding platinic chloride, and then a large quantity of ether, to a con¬ 
centrated aqneons solution of the base, is a light-red, amorphous com¬ 
pound, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol and water ; it is decomposed 
by boiling water. The sulphate , CioHgH 3 0 ,H 2 S 04 4* H 2 0, separates 
as a light-rod, crystalline precipitate when ether is added to an alcoholic 
sulphuric acid solution of the base. The compound CmHeHaO^aOH 
is precipitated in small, light-brown crystals on adding concentrated 
soda to an alcoholic solution of the base; it is very hygroscopic. 

When /J-mtroso-a-naphihylamiue is treated with hydroxyl amino 
hydrochloride in cold alcoholic solution, it is converted into ortho- 


naphthylenedioxime (m. p. 149°), identical with the compound 
described by Goldschmidt and Schmid (Abstr., 1884, 1327); on 
reduction with ammonium sulphide, it is converted into a/J-napli- 
thylenediamine (Griess, Abstr., 1883, 181). Potassium ferrieyanide 
in alkaline solution oxidises the nitroso-hase to orthonaplitliylcno- 
dioxime anhydride (m. p. 78°). 

When an alcoholic solution of nifcrosonaphthylamine (2 grams) is 
mixed with an aqueous solution of potassium nitrite (2 grams), hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1 mol.) gradually added, and the mixture boiled for five 
minutes and cooled, a potassium derivative separates in colourless 

plates. This has probably the constitution 


It crystallises from water very slowly in colourless needles containing 
1£ mols. H 2 0 ; the anhydrous compound is stable at 180°, but 
explodes at 250°. In its dilute solutions, barium, iron, and copper 
salts produce colourless, amorphous px*ec*ipitates ; the stZwr-dcrivalivo 
is amorphous, insoluble in water and alcohol, and stable in the h>ht. 
WTien the potassium salt is treated with boiling concentrated hydro- 
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chloric acid, nitrogen is evolved, and, on cooling, nitrosonaplithol 
separates from the solution. It is also decomposed by cold dilute 
sulphuric acid, yielding a colourless, amorphous compound which 
explodes violently at 111 0 , and is so unstable that it cannot be 
obtained in a pure condition; if a solution of the potassium salt is 
wanned with excess of dilute sulphuric acid, the precipitate first pro¬ 
duced gradually dissolves, and the filtered solution, on coolinor, de¬ 
posits a crystalline compound which melts at 212—2 5°, and explodes 
at a slightly higher temperature. This substance has probably the 

constitution it crystallises unchanged from boiling 


hydrochloric acid, dissolves unchanged in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and forms salts with alkalis. The dloer salt, CwH^N^OHXAqNO,, 
is a colourless, amorphous compound, which explodes at 233°, and is 
only sparingly soluble in boiling water. 

a-Hitroso-jS-naphthylamine and /3-nitroso-a-naphthylamine both 
react with phenylhydrazine in the same way, but the products ob¬ 
tained from the /J-nitroso-base cannot be obtained in a pure condition. 

x-Aaoxy-p-naphthylamine, ONa*(CioH b 'NII ) i9 is formed when an 
alcoholic solution of the a-nitroso-base is kept in the cold for 48 hours 
with phenylhydrazine and a slight excess of acetic acid. After 
adding water and shaking for some time, the black, resinous precipi¬ 
tate is separated, spread on a porous plate, and purified by recrystal¬ 
lising from dilute alcohol with addition of animal charcoal. It forms 
small, red needles, melts at 121—122°, and dissolves freely in concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid, but is rcprecipitated on adding water. 

a-Fhe^lorthmaphthylmediamiue, NH 2 'Ci 0 H 6 ']S r HPb, is prepared by 
gradually adding phenylhydrazine hydrochloride (3*5 grams) to a 
boiling alcoholic solution of «-nitroso-@-naphthylamine (4 grams), 
precipitating the salt thus produced with ether, and decomposing it 
with sodium carbonate. It crystallises from benzene in small, colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 1G1°, and is moderately easily soluble in water. 

p-Nitroso-*-ethyhiaphthylarnine, C 10 H 6 <]^>O, is obtained when 


yS-nitroso-a-naphthol is heated with ethylamine acetate and ethyl- 
amine hydrochloride for 20 minutes on the wafer-bath with frequent 
addition of ethylamine carbonate; the yield is very small. It crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in green plates containing 1 mol. H 2 0, melts at 
95°, and gradually effloresces and turns brown on exposure to the air. 

When ^-nitroso-«-naphthol is heated with aniline at 100°, /3-napli- 
thaquinouedianilide (m. p. 181°) is formed. F. S, K. 


ae.- and ar.-Tetrahydro-^-naphthylamine. By E. Bambejrgmj 
and M. Kitschelt (Her., 23, 876—884).—It is stated in earJiei 
communications (Abstr., 1888, 599, 712) that the products obtained 
on reducing £-naphthylamine with sodium and boiling amyl alcohol 
consist of ac.-tetrahydro-/J-naphthylamine and small quantities of 
dihydronaphthalene and ammonia, a certain proportion of the 
/i-naphthylamine employed escaping reduction. The authors now 
find that when the proportion of sodium used is raised from 12 to 
20 grams for each 15 grams of /J-naphthylamiue so as to ensure a, 

2 u 2 
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practically complete reduction of the base, an increase in the yield of 
ac.-tetrahydro-/B-naphthylamine is not obtained, but in its place a 
corresponding quantity of ar.-tetrahydro-^-naphthylamine is formed. 
It is probable that the “ aromatic ” derivative was formed in small 
quantity in the earlier experiments, but escaped detection through 
being mixed with the relatively largo quantity of unattached /3-nap h- 
thylamine; /3-naphthylamine, therefore, behaves like its ethyl-deriva¬ 
tive (Bamberger and Muller, Abstr, 1889, 888) in yielding a mixture 
of “ alicyclic ” and “ aromatic ” tetrahydro-bases on reduction. 

ac.-Tetrahydro-/3-naphthylamine is characteiised by yielding a 
well crystallised acetate and a sparingly soluble nitrate. The acetate , 
CioHn’NHojOaH^Oi, crystallises in thick, lustrous, monoclinic prisms 
a : b : c = 1*4835 :1:1'8018 ; /8 = 78° 24/. observed faces ooP, —Poo, 
+Poo, and OP, melts at 155*5—156°, is sparingly soluble in ether, 
soluble in alcohol, and still more soluble iu water, and effloresces on 
lengthened exposure to the air. The nitrate , CioHn*NH 2 ,H.N0 8 , is 
precipitated iu white scales when nitric acid or potassium nitrate is 
added to a solution of a soluble salt of the base. It crystallises from 
water in satiny tables, melts at 210—212°, decomposes when heated 
at 220° with explosion yielding a distillate containing water, naph¬ 
thalene, and a quantity of the nitrate, and is sparingly soluble in 
cold, readily soluble in hot water, ac.-Benzylideneietrahydro-fi-naph- 
tliylamine , Ci 0 Hu*NlOHPh, obtained by heating ac.-tetrahydro-/3- 
naphthylamine carbonate with benzaldehyde at 100°, crystallises in 
colourless, lustrous, triclinic prisms, melts at 51*5—52°, is readily 
soluble in light petroleum, ether, benzene, and hot alcohol, insoluble 
in water, and is very readily decomposed into its generators on treat¬ 
ment with acids. On oxidation with potassium permanganate, ac.- 
tetrahydro-/3-naphthylamine is known to yield a mixture of bydro- 
cinnamorthocarboxylic acid and phthalic acid. When oxidised with 
a mixture of potassium dichromate and dilute sulphuric acid, the 
pure base gives, in addition to phthalic acid, a small yield of 
a-naphthol and a-naphthaquinone ; and since experiment shows that 
a-naphthol yields bnt the merest trace of tf-naplithaquinone under 
like conditions, it is evident that these two substances are independent 
oxidation-products. The formation of these a-denvativos from ao.- 
tetrabydro-/3-naphthylamine is due iu all probability to tho oxidation 
of dihydronaphthalene, into which the base decomposes under certain 
conditions (Abstr., 1888, 712). Oxidation with boiling dilute nitric 
acid (1 gram of 75 per cent, acid to 7 grains of water) converts the 
base into a mixture of phthalic acid, naphthalene, and several other 
compounds which have not been further examined, 

ar.- Tetrahydro-fi-naphthy l a mine, OioHn’lTHg, occurs to the extent of 
3—4 per cent, in the product obtained by the reduction of /3-naph- 
thylamine. To separate it, the mixed hydrochlorides (compare Abstr., 
1888, 599) are dissolved in water, and the solution rendered alkaline 
by the careful addition of aqueous soda, is steam-distilled. The 
distillate, after acidification, is concentrated, then rendered alkaline, 
and extracted with ether; the ether is removed by evaporation, tho 
residue dissolved in light petroleum, and the base further purified by 
passing a current of moist carbonic anhydride through tho solution 
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in order to convert nny trace of the “ alicyclic” derivative into its 
sparingly soluble carbonate, and finally fractionated. It crystallises 
from light petroleum in lustrous, silvery, flat needles, lias an odour 
recalling that of aniline, melts at 38°, boils at 275—277° (therm, in 
vapour) under a pressure of 713 mm., and dissolves without difficulty 
in the ordinary organic solvents. In its reactions it resembles ar.- 
tetrahydro-a-naphthylamine (Bamberger and Althaus.se, Abstr., 
1888, 959; Bamberger and Bordt, Abstr., 1889, 715); thus, it is 
neutral in reaction, forms acid salts with mineral acids, can be diazo- 
tised in the nsnal way, reacts with diazo-compounds forming azo-dyes, 
<fcc. On oxidation with potassium permanganate, it yields adipic 
acid. When its diazo-compound is boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, 
it is converted into ar.-teiraliydro-P-Haplifhol , Ci 0 H u ‘OH, which crys¬ 
tallises in silvery, flat needles, melts at 58°, boils at 275°, and is 
identical with the “ aromatic” derivative obtained by reducing 
/3-naplithol in the usual way (see p. 627). W. P. W. 

Aromatic Carbamide Chlorides. By O. Kym (l?er., 23, 
424—431).—When carbonyl chloride, dissolved in toluene, is added 
to a benzene Rolniion of phenyl-^-naphthylcarbamide, no alteration 
takes place in the cold for an hour; subsequently, separation of phony 1- 
/3-napiithylcarbamide hydrochloride takes place slowly. The reaction 
proceeds rapidly at 100°, according to the equation 2NHPh/C 10 H 7 4- 
OOCls = C 10 H 7 -NPH>COC1 + imPlrCioH^HCL The hydrochloride 
is Altered off, the filtrate concentiated, and the greyish, uodular 
crystals which separate washed with dilute alcohol, and repeatedly 
crystallised from hot alcohol. These consist of phenyl-p-naphthyl carba¬ 
mide chloride, and form small, lustrous, white plates, melting at 
101—102°, and sparingly soluble in cold alcohol and acetic acid, 
readily in the hot liquids and in bonzeue. 

Asymmetrical phenyl*p-mphtliylcarbamide, CioH 7 *NPh*CO*HH*> is 
prepared by acting on the foregoing compound with alcoholic 
ammonia at 120". It crystallises in long, white needles molting at 
189—190 n , and is very slightly soluble in cold alcohol, benzene, an l 
acetic acid, more readily in the hot liquids. 

Diphcnyt-p-naphthyl carbamide , 00(NPlrCioH 7 )s(, is obtained by 
heating a solution of phenyl-^-uaphthylearbamidc chloride iu chloro¬ 
form with aniline (2 muls.). It forms small, white plates melting at 
132—133°. J t is readily soluble in benzene, loss so in acetic acid, ami 
still less in alcohol. 

If diphenyh/3-naphihylearbamide be heated with excess of aniline, 
it is converted into dipkenylcarbamide and pkenyl-/i-naplitbylammo, 
a reaction similar to that observed by Miokler in the ease of tri- 
pkeuy lcar bam ide (this Journal, 1876, ii, 91). Phenyl-jS-naplitkylamino 
is also obtained by boiling the above chloride with alcoholic potash. 

P~Dinaphthylcarba mide ch loride, N(CioH 7 ) 2 *OOCL—Carbonyl chloride 
only acts on ^-dinapkthylamine in benzene solution at a temperature 
of 130—100° (compare next abstract), the reaction then proceeding 
just as with phenyl-/J-napkthylamine. The /3-dinaphthylamine 
hydrochloride is filtered off, the filtrate evaporated, and hydrogen 
chloride passed in to remove the last portions of /3-dinapkthylamme, 
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the liquid again filtered, and alcohol added to the filtrate. The 
yellowish substance which separates on cooling is purified by redis- 
solving it in hot benzene and adding alcohol. /8-Dinaphthylcarbamide 
chloride forms white, cauliflower-like aggregates, which melt at 173°, 
and are very soluble in benzene, readily in hot acetic acid, but almost 
insoluble in alcohol. 

AsymTnetrical-fLnapJtfJiylcarbamide, 1ST(CioH 7 ) 2 *pO‘NH 2 , is prepared 
by acting on the chloride with alcoholic ammonia at 120°. It crys¬ 
tallises in fascicnlar groups of slender needles which melt at 
192—193°, and are sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, acotic acid, and 
benzene, more readily in the hot liquids. 

Plwnyl-0-dinaphthjlcarbamide, JT(Ci 0 H 7 ) 2 *CO'NHPh, is prepared 
by heating aniline and a chloroform solution of /S-dinaphthylearbamide 
at 130°. It forms fascicular aggregates of long, white needles which 
melt at 181—182°, and are probably identical with the compound 
obtained by Gebhardt (Ahstr., 1885, 384). By heating with excess 
of aniline, it is decomposed into /8-dinaphthylamine and diphenyl- 
carbamide. /S-Dinaphthylcarbamide chloride is also decomposed by 
alcoholic potash, with formation of /3-dinaphthylamine. 

Attempts were also made to obtain /3-tetranaphthylcarbarnido by 
acting on the chloride with /3-dinaphthylamine, but without success 
(compare next abstract). H. G. C. 

/3-Dmaphthylcarbamide Chloride. By B. Kuhn and 1ST. 
Landaq (Ber., 23, 811—812).—Contrary to the statement of Kym, 
in the foregoing abstract, the authors find that carbonyl chloride and 

dinaphthylamine react readily at the ordinary temperature, form¬ 
ing /3-dinaphthylamine hydrochloride and /3-di naphthyl carbamidc 
chloride. The latter was crystallised from acetic fieid and melted at 
172—173° (uncorr.). They also find that /3-tetranaplithylcarbamide 
may be readily obtained by mixing /3-dinaplitliylnimno with /3-di- 
naphthylcarbamide chloride in molecular proportion, and healing 
them to 190—200°, a little zinc-dust being added to the melt. This 
is then dissolved in benzene, hydrogen chloride passed into the solu¬ 
tion, the filtrate evaporated, and the residue crystallised from acetic 
acid. /3-Tetranaphthylcarbamide forms yellowish-brown, prismatic 
needles, melts at 167—169°, and is sparingly soluble in alcohol and 
ether, readily in benzene and acetic acid. 

Phenyl-jS-dmaphthylcai bamide may bo obtained, in addition to 
Kym's method, by digesting a solution of @-dimph thy 1 carbamide 
chloride and aniline in alcohol at the ordinary pressure. The authors 
found the melting point to be 180° (uncorr.). 

/3-Dinaplithylcarbamide chloride reacts further with nitroamines, 
phenoxides, and nitrophenoxides; the authors rcsorve the further 
investigation of the products. H. G. 0. 

1 : 4-Nitronaphthalenesxdplionic Acid, By P. T. 0 imm 
(Ber., 23,958—961).—In addition to the 1; 4' and 1:1'-nitronaphtha- 
lenesulphonic acids, the author finds that the 1: 4-modification is also 
formed when naphthalene-a-sulphonie acid is nitrated. To prepare 
the acid, 1 kilo, ot sodium naphthalene-a-salphonato is gradually added 
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to a mixture of 750 grams of nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1’4) and 500 grains 
of nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*5), and the product subsequently diluted 
with, water, neutralised with chalk, and filtered hot. The filtrate, on 
cooling, deposits abundance of the calcium salt of the 1 : 4'-acid, 
this is filtered off, the mother liquor concentrated, and a further 
separation of calcium salt obtained. This is decomposed with sul¬ 
phuric acid and the solution evaporated to the crystallising point in 
order to separate a further quantity of the 1:4'-acid; the mother liquor 
is then neutralised with potassium carbonate, the solution concen¬ 
trated, and the successive fractions of the potassium salt treated 
with phosphorus pentachloride. The first fractions give almost pure 
1 :4'-nitronaphthalenesulphonic chloride, the later fractions yield mix¬ 
tures from which the chloride of the 1 : 4-acid can be obtained by 
crystallisation from benzene and light petroleum. The mother liquor 
of the calcium salt contains the 1: l'-nitronaphthalenesulplionic acid. 

1 : Ai-Nitronaphthalenesulphonic acid , NO/Ci 0 H 6 -SOjH, is obtained 
by boiling the chloride with baryta-water, and carefully neutralising 
the solution of the resulting barium salt with sulphuric acid. It 
forms a very soluble, yellowish, crystalline mass. The potassium 
salt crystallises in thin, silvery needles, and is sparingly soluble in 
cold water; the sodium salt crystallises, with 1 mol. H ? 0, in very 
soluble, thin needles ; the silver salt crystallises in tolerably soluble, 
small, yellow needles; the calcium salt crystallises, with 2 mols. H 2 0, 
in silvery scales, and dissolves in 37 parts of water at 17° and in 
16 parts at 100°; the barium salt crystallises, with 1 mol. H 2 0, in 
small needles, and dissolves in 66 parts of cold and 33 parts of boiling 
water; the lead salt crystallises, with 6 mols. H 2 0, in very soluble, 
granular aggregates. The ethyl salt, N0 2 ‘Ci 0 H r / S O^Et, crystallises 
from alcohol in large prisms and melts at 93°; the methyl salt, 
NOs’CioHe’SOjMe, crystallises in small needles, melts at 117°, and is 
sparingly soluble in alcohol. The chloride , N0 2 ‘CioH 6 *S02C1, crystal¬ 
lises from chloroform or benzene in large, yellowish prisms, and melts 
at 99° ; the amide , NOa'OwHe’SOaNHa, is dimorphous and crystallises 
in small octahedra or scales melting at 188°. The bisulphide , 
S a (CioIIc'NO b) 2 j obtained by boiling a solution of the chloride in 
acetic acid with hydriodic acid, forms greenish-yellow, very sparingly 
soluble scales, and melts at 186°. 

1 : 4-Nitronaplithalenesulphonic acid yields naphthionic acid on 
reduction with ammonium sulphide; and 1 : 4-nitronaplithalcnesul- 
phonamide, when boiled with acetic acid, hydriodic acid, and 
phosphorus, and afterwards precipitated by ammonia, is converted 
into the amide of naphthionic acid, NH-/OioH 6 *S0 2 NH 2 . This crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in brownish-yellow needles, melts at 206% and 
yields a hydrochloride , NH8*OioH 6 *S0 2 KHa,H01, which crystallises in 
small, colourless, very sparingly soluble needles, and an acetyl - 
derivative, N HAc*OioH b *SO a NH 2 , which crystallises from alcohol in 
small, colourless needles, and melts at 241°. W. P. W. 

1 : I'-Olaloronaphtbalenestilplionic Acid. By P. T. Olevr 
(Ber., 23, 962—963).—When potassium 1 : 1 '-nitronaphthalenosul- 
plionate is mixed with phosphorus pentachloride, a very vigorous 
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reaction takes place, and the whole mass becomes carbonised. If the 
conditions are modified by suspending the potassium salt in carbon 
bisulphide and then adding ibe pentachloride, the reaction proceeds 
quietly with the evolution of nitrous fumes, and 1 : l'-ehloronaph- 
thalenesulphonic chloride is formed. After spontaneous evaporation of 
the carbon bisulphide, the product is extracted with water, and the 
insoluble chloride crystallised from benzene, chloroform, and acetic 
acid. The chloride is only slowly hydrolysed by heating with water 
at 150°, and is for the most part decomposed with the formation of 
sulphuric acid. Batirnn 1 : V-chloronuphthalenesidphonulp, obtained by 
boiling the chloride with baryta-water, crystallises, with 2 mols. JI^O, 
in nacreous scales and is tolerably soluble in water; tho potassium, 
silt forms readily soluble, colourless prisms; tho silver salt forms 
readily soluble, colourless, lustrous prisms. Tho ethyl salt, 
CioHiCl'SOjEt, crystallises from alcohol in six-sided, colonrlchS, 
monoclinic tables, a : b : c = 1T77 : 1 : 1*3*23; /* = 80° 57', and 
melts at 67*5°; the methyl salt, CioHfiCbSO^Me, crystallises from 
alcohol in colourless, sparingly soluble needles, and melts at 70°. 
The chloride , Cn,Ht,Cl"SO*Cl, forms colourless, thin scales, melts at 
101 °, and is readily soluble in benzene, alcohol, and acetic acid; tho 
amide, CioHoCbSOjNE^, crystallises in fairly large, lustrons prisms, 
melts at 11*6—197°, and is sparingly soluble in alcohol. The bunt 2- 
phide, S 3 (C 10 H 6 C1) 2 , crystallises from alcohol in tables and molts at 
110°. W. P. W. 

a -Hydroxysulphonaphthoic Acid. By K. Konig (Her., 23, 
806—810).—<*-Hydroxysulphonaphthoic acid (Abstr., 1889, 71<J) 
readily decomposes with the elimination of both tho COOH- and 
SOjH-groups; thus, a-naphthol is formed in considerable quantity 
when the acid is either boded with dilute sulphuric acid or lien ted 
with water in a sealed tube. The salts of the acid are more stable; 
the dry sodium salt, when heated at 180°, yields, for example, tho 
sodium salt of the corresponding a-nnplitholsulphomc acid. 

When warmed with an excess of dilute sulphuric at id, a-liydroxy- 
sulphonaphthoic acid is very readily converted into dinitro-at-uaphthol 
(Alartius yellow) with the evolution of carbonic anhydride. An in¬ 
termediate nitration-product, nitro-«-hydioxy naphthoic acid (Schmitt 
and Burkard, Abstr., 1888, 59) can be obtained by suspending 
a-bydroxysnlphonaphtboic acid in five times its weight of acetic 
acid and gradually adding the* calculated quantity of nitric acid 
(sp. gr. = 1*48) diluted with four times its volume ot acetic acid, and 
allov/ing the mixture to remain in the cold until dissolution is com¬ 
plete; the product is then treated with ice-cold water. The nitro¬ 
phy droxy naphthoic acid so prepared yields paranitromiph(hoi when 
heated with water at 150°, and hence contains the nitro-group in tin* 
para- and not in tLe meta-position relatively to the hydroxyl, as stated 
by Schmitt and Burkard. Comparison shows that *-hydroxynnph- 
thoic add is much less readily nitrated than hydroxysulphonaplit hoic 
acid, whence the author concludes that the S0 3 H-group in the latter 
is in the para-position with respect to the hydroxyl. 

Conti ary to expectation, a-liydroxysulphonaphthoic acid readily 
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reacts -wit'll diazo- compounds, yielding azo-colours (compare Dahl 
and Co., Germ. Pat., 51715). f Jhis is duo, however, to the ready 
elimination of the GOOlI-gioup by the azo-gioup; Ihe azo-dye 
obtained by treating the acid with a solution of diazobenzone chloride 
being identical -with bmzcuea/o-a-naphtholsulplionie acid obtained 
from Neville and Winther’s 1 : 4-naphtholsn.lphonic acid. It follows, 
therefore, that a-hydioxj&nlplumaphthoio acid lias the constitution 
[OH : COOll : SO,LI = 1:2:4]. W. P. W. 

Hydrides of Anthracene and Phenanthrene. By L. Lucas 
(Cham. (Jnitr., 1890, i, 39).—In the preparation of hexali} droanthra- 
cene, Grnebe and Liebernuum obtained an oily substance, which, they 
did not more closely examine; the author li is made this the subject of 
investigation. When heated with amorphous phosphorus and liydr- 
iodio acid (boiling point 127°) at 250°, anthracene is primarily con¬ 
verted into a substance which melts at 87—88°, and which, if sub¬ 
jected to a further digestion, is split np into two substances, a solid 
and a liquid. The former is authrai ' cm * perhydride OhILi, moiling at 
89° and boiling at 277*5°; it sublimes at 100°, and is volatile in 
steam. 

If water is added in the above reaction, anthramie ortohydride, 
OiiH 1b , and an oily substance are formed. Tho oetohydrido melts at 
60°, and boils at 205°. 

The oily product of both theso reactions is the same, anthracene 
decahydride, Its sp. gr. at 2()° = 0*9881 (water at 4° = 1); boiling 
point, 280°. Jf still more water is used in tho reaction, anthracene 
dihydrido is tho only product. 

When distilled over red-hot pumice, theso hydrides are converted 
into anthracene; at a somewhat lower temperature they remain for 
the greater part unchanged. If distilled over red-hot. zinc-dust, the 
conversion into anthracene is still more complete. Bromine com¬ 
pounds were not obtained. With fuming nitric acid, tho perhydride 
does not react; when treated with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
fuming nitric acid, the doeahydride, as also the oetohydrido, forum a 
yellow precipitate, difficult to manipulate. With concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, the oetohydride alone forms a well characterised sulphonic 
acid; its barium salt has the formula (Oullrifc!() t Ojlht + 11*0. With 
oxidising agents, the perhydride is oxidised to no very well charac¬ 
terised substances; the doeahydride is oxidised by chromic mixture to 
anthraquinoue, in addition to which another substance is formed, 
which was not more fully examined; potassium permanganate oxidises 
tho doeahydride to phthallo acid. Tlie oetohydrido in glacial acetic 
acid is oxidised by chromic acid to anthraquiuono. 

Phenanthrene also forms a perhydride, OidLi, when heated with 
amorphous phosphorus and hydriodio acid. Its sp. gr. at 20*5° = 
0*9312 (water at 4° = 1); it boils at 2ti8—275°, and melts at about 3°. 
It. is oxidised by chromic acid in glacial acetic acid, the products 
being indeliniie. The same perhydride is obtained from, phenanthra- 
quinono, when this is reduced with phosphorus aud hydriodio acid. 
Phenanthrene perhydride is converted into anthracene by distilling 
over zinc-dust. J. W. L. 
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Derivatives of Dianthryl. By H. Sackse ( Ohem . Gentry 1890, 
i. 38).—By treating dianthryl dissolved in chloroform with chlorine, 
dichlomdianthryl oetochloride , C^H^Clio, is formed, which readily 
decomposes with separation of hydrogen chloride. When treated 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the solution of the chloride 
becomes blood-coloured, and on heating it is converted into the green 
hexachlorodianthryl, CasHi 2 Cl e . Bromine forms corresponding com¬ 
pounds; the dibromodianthryl octobromide , CjsHibBrm, is somewhat 
more stable than the chloride, and by the action of alcoholic potash 
is converted into the hembromodianthryl, CasHwBre.. 

Dichlorodiantkryl , C 28 HigC 1 2 , is prepared from dinitrodianthryl by 
heating with faming hydrochloric acid at 180°, Bromine causes the 
formation of dibromodianthryl, 

Dianthryl tet rally dr ide , CobHk, is prepared by acting on dianthryl 
with sodium amalgam; it melts at 248—249°. By bromine it is con¬ 
verted into dibromanthracene. With concentrated sulphuric acid, 
dianthryl forms a trisulphonic acid. J. W. L. 

Massoy Bark Oil. By E. F. R. Wot (Arch. Pharm . [3], 28, 
22—48).—This oil is obtained from a plant of the Lanracae growing 
in New Guinea. The crude oil is rather fluid, perfectly clear, and 
yellow, with an odour resembling that of cloves, and a sharp, burning 
taste. Its sp. gr. at 10° is 1*0514. Its reaction to litmus is very 
faintly acid, due to a trace of acetic acid; it contains somewhat over 
i per cent of water, but is free from sulphur and nitrogen. A detailed 
investigation shows the constituents of the oil to be a new terpeno, 
safrole, engenol, and small quantities of a creosote-like substance. 
The new terpene, niassoyene, Ci 0 H 16 , boils at 172°, has a sp. gr. = 0*8619 
at 13°, and is dextro-rotatory; it does not agree in character with 
any terpene hitherto described. 

From safrole the following four new brominated compounds were 
obtained:—CHolOoICgHa’CHo'CBGBrCH 2 Br, a liquid boiling at 215° 
under a pressure of 22 mm.; CH 2 !O 2 *.C fi H 2 Br*CH 2 ‘CH Br*CH 2 Br, 
fibrous crystals meltiug at 54°; 0H 2 ;O 2 !C 0 H 2 Br*CK a *Oir.CH 2 , a liquid 
boiling at 185° to 190° under a pressure of 18 mm.; 

OH 2 :0 2 :CGH 3 *CHBrCHBrCHJSr, 

in small tabular crystals melting at 87°. Further, the pentnbromide 
obtained, although identical with the products described by Schiff, 
Grimaux, and Knotte, must have the formula 

CH 2 :O 2 :C 6 HBr 2 -0HBrCHBi-0H 2 Br. 

a Dibromobenzoyleugenol , CHsBr-CHBr-CHo/CeH^OMe^OBz, crystal¬ 
lises in lustrous plates and melts at 97°; evgenol ethyl ether tribromide, 
isomeric with that described by Wassermann, forms tufts of slender, 
silky needles, and melts at 92°. J. T. 

Hydroxycamphocarboxylie Acid from Camphocarboxylic 
Acid. By A. Haller and Minguin ( Oompt . rend., 110, 410—412). — 
Ethyl camphocarhoxylate, when heated in sealed tubes at 150° to 200° 
with a small quantity of sodium dissolved in excess of ethyl alcohol, 
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yields ethyl bydroxycamphocarboxylate, COOEt'C fc Hi**CH»*COOEt, 
identical with the product obtained by the direct etherification of 
hydroxycampliocarboxylic acid, or by treating the mononitrile, 
COOEt'CttHu'CHyCN, with a solution of hydrogen chloride in 
alcohol. When treated with excess of aqueous potash, it yields 
hydroxycampliocarboxylic acid, melting at 228—230° and identical 
with the acid obtained under other conditions. 

It has previously been shown that camphocarboxylic nitrile com¬ 
bines readily with alcohols when heated at 100 ° with the sodium alkyl 
oxides. Under these conditions, the closed chain is broken and 
ethereal salts of hydroxycampliocarboxylic nitrile arc formed. The 
reaction with ethyl caniphocarboxylate is similar. It is noteworthy 
that the presence of cyanogen makes the rupture of the nucleus in 

00 <6gH, 4 macl1 easlor than m 0 C <c bHu . c H B. 


Alom from Barbados, Cura$ao, and Natal Aloes. By E. 
Groenewold {Arch. Fhann. [3], 28, 115—139).—I. Alain from 
Barbados aloes .—This was obtained as small, pale-yellow, needle- 
shaped crystals, slightly solublo in cold water, easily soluble in hot 
water. In boiling water it rapidly becomes brown. It is more 
solublo in alcohol than in water, and the solution is more stable. 
Alo’in is only slightly solublo in ether, chloroform, light petroleum, 
and benzene. Acetic acid dissolves it readily, and this solution is 
unaffected by the air. The moist crystals very readily become dis¬ 
coloured, especially when exposed uo light. The substance melts at 
147°. The results of numerous analyses are best expressed by the 
Formula C^H^Ow, but the author prefers to adopt O^HigOv, which 
best accords with the bromine- and acetyl-derivatives. If the latter 
be accepted, then the air-dried crystals obtained from a concentrated 
alcoholic solution would be expressed by C 1 JI 10 O 7 4 - 3H a O or 3^If 2 0. 
A bromalom, 0 w ll, :i Br ,07 + 4HjO, was obtainod by pouring an 
aqueous solution of alom inlo bromine-water, or by pouring bromine* 
water into tho aloiu solution. The two bromo-conipounds agreed, 
excepting a difference of about 1 per cent, in the water of crystal- 
lisation. This variation has also boon noticed by E. Schmidt, 

Acetyl-derivatives wore only obtained with difficulty by the action 
of acetic anhydride on adding cither concentrated sulphuric acid drop 
by drop, or on adding a drop or two of acetic chloride. In tho former 
caso, the product occurml sometimes as white, hard, columnar crys¬ 
tals, GttHwActO* and sometimes as beautiful, soft, yellow needles, 
OigHwAC 3 O 7 + •J'HaO. In the latter ease, only tho yellow needles were 
obtained- 

II. AMn from Curasao abes .—This appears to be identical with that 
from Barbados aloes. 

III. Alom from Natal aloes, CsiH^Oio + Aq (various).—This differs 
both chemically and physically from the two aloins just considered. It 
can readily be obtained in the form of large, well-formed crystals; 
this, together with its resistance to the action of alkalis, dis¬ 
tinguishes it from Barbados aioTn. Halogen substitution-products 
are not readily obtained. Oxidation with nitric acid yields both 
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oxalic and picric acids. Heated in a capillary tube, the aloin so Hens 
at 180° and melts with decomposition at 210°. The acetyl-derivative 
appears to be CaiH^AcoOio. Natal aloin differs from Barbados aloin 
in containing a methoxyl-group, as determined both in aloin, 
C/sH^OMejOg, and in acetylaloi'n, CJEI] s ( 0 Me)Ac 5 0 9 • J. T. 

Derivatives of Cantharidin. By P. Andeelini (Ber., 23, 485 — 
486; compare Homolka, Abstr., 1886, 723).—Cantharidin is oxidised 
by prolonged boiling with concentrated nitric acid, but the products 
cannot be separated from unchanged cantharidiD. 

Cadtharulin pkwiylhydrassone. , CirH 16 N 2 0), is obtained, together with 
a compound melting at 130—131°, when cantharidin (1 part) is 
heated at 135—140° with pbenylliydrazine (4 parts) and 50 per cent, 
acetic acid (2 parts) ; the two products are separated by crystallisation 
from benzene. The hydrazone separates from acetone, in which it is 
readily soluble, in large, rhombic crystals melting at 237—238° ; it is 
insoluble in water, and only sparingly soluble in alcohol and benzene. 

The compound melting at 130—131° (see above) has the composi¬ 
tion CieHgiNiOs; it separates from benzene and dilute alcohol in 
colourless crystals, and is readily soluble in boiling water. 

A compound of the composition C 10 H 13 NO 3 is formed when can- 
tharadin is heated at 180 ° for seven to eight hours with a saturated 
alcoholic solution of ammonia; it crystallises in small prisms, melts 
at 200 — 201 °, and is readily soluble in hot water and alcohol, but only 
sparingly in the cold solvents. F. S. K. 

Colouring Matter from Diaptomus analogous to Car- 
rofcene. By R. Blanchard (Cowpt. rend., 110, 292—294).— L)jup¬ 
towns bacillifer was treated with alcohol, and after two months the 
alcohol, which was only slightly coloured, was decanted off, the 
organisms triturated with sand, again washed with alcohol, and dried 
in a vacuum. The bright-red powder thus obtained becomes yellow 
and finally white when exposed to air even in the dark. The 
pigmtnt is insoluble in water, ammonia, metli}! alcohol, and diluio 
potash, and only very slightly soluble in hot ethyl alcohol. It dissolves 
in ether with formation of a red solution, in light petroleum ami 
benzene yielding an orange-brown solution, in chloroform (a rose-red 
solution), and in carbon bisulphide (a ponceau-mi solution). Acids, 
alkalis, and reducing agents are without action on these solutions. 

Iu order to remove fat, &e., the dried pigment was treated with 
light petroleum and again dried. The alcohol and the pelroleimi 
dissolve some of the pigment and all the fatty and other soluble sub¬ 
stances. The residue is exhausted with carbon bisulphide, and the 
latter, .when distilled, leaves a deep carmine-red, oily substance, 
which, if redissolved in carbon bisulphide and evaporated in a vacuum, 
solidifies but does not crystallise. 

The pigment from IHaptomus in some respects resembles the 
lipochromes, but differs from them in its very slight solubility in 
alcohol and in the character of its absorption spectrum. Concen¬ 
trated solutious absorb all rays but the red, and when the solution is 
diluted the less refrangible rays are transmitted to a greater and 
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greater extent, l>nt no absorption bands arc observed. This pigment, 
in fact, very closely resembles carroteno, and if not identical with it, 
at any rate belongs to the same group. Jt is similar in colour, 
dissolves in the same solvents, behaves similarly with reagents, 
and shows a similar absorption spectrnm. ft dissolves, for example, 
in strong sulphuric acid, forming a deep indigo-blue liquid, and when 
the solution is poured into water the colour disappears immediately, 
but no precipitate is formed. Probably there are several enrrotenes, 
just as there are several chlorophylls and haemoglobins. Jt follows 
from these observations (1) that caiTotene is common to both animals 
and plants; (2) that an animal organism is capable of forming a 
hydrocarbon. Diaptomm also furnishes another example of the 
occurrence of carrotene in the absence of chlorophyll, as in the carrot, 
tomato, and pumpkin. 0, H. B. 

Carrotene and the Green Colouring Matter of Chlorophyll 
Grains. I3y H, Immbndokfk ((// (Jentr 3H90, i, 1G3—3 04; 
Landw . Jahrb ., 18, 507—520).—The author recommends the follow¬ 
ing method for the separation of carrotene. 500 grains of the loaves 
aro boiled with dilute aqueous soda, the brown-coloured extract poured 
off, tho leaves theu washed with water, and pressed as free from 
the latter as possible. The loaves aro next digested with 95—98 per 
cent, alcohol in glass flasks; if, at the end of 24 hours, one of these 
flasks with its contents is shaken gently in tho sunlight, numlwrless 
crystals of metallic lustre of pure carroteno separate After filtering 
off these, a small quantity of sodium hydroxide is added to the green 
filtrate, and tho alcohol almost entirely distilled off. The residue is 
then extracted with light petroleum or ether to which a small quantity 
of alcohol has been added, until no longer coloured. Occasionally this 
extract deposited a crop of crystals, although, as Husemann has found, 
this does not always occur. This second colouring matter was not 
further examined. 

Etiolated barley leaves were also examined for carrotene, and it 
was only found in those loaves which had an orange-colour; in 
those which wore of a pure lemon-yellow colour it could not bo 
detected. By growing plants in a very weak light, leaves which wore 
light-green coloured were obtained in which carroteno was delected. 

Carrotene is undoubtedly the yellow colouring mailer of chloro¬ 
phyll grains, and it is also the cause of the autumnal yellow colour of 
the leaves. J. W. L. 

The Colouring Matters of the Cones of Abies excelsa. By 
L. MAC0niATi(OTew, Uentr ., 1890, i, 164; from Naturwixs. Itmukchau^ 4, 
608).—Alcohol abstracts a yollow colouring matter from tho perfectly 
ripe cones, which gives strong general absorption of the violet end of the 
spectrum as far as F, and a band between C and E. Tho alcoholic 
extract is concentrated, and the residue treated successively with 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform. The remaining portion is completely 
soluble in water, to which it imparts a beautiful yellowish-red colour. 
From this solution, beautiful, trielinic crystals may bo obtained, 
which aro now insoluble in alcohol. The substance does not contain 
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nitrogen. If the cones, after extraction with alcohol as above 
described, are treated with, boiling water, the solntion is golden- 
yellow. This colouring matter appears to be amorphous, bub not 
of a tarry nature. J. W. L. 


Pyroglntamic Acid. By F. Anderlini (Gazzetta, 19, 99—102). 
—Haitinger (Monatsh., 3, 228) prepared pyroglntamic acid by heat¬ 
ing glutamic acid at 180—190°, and found that pyrroline is formed 
by the dry distillation of calcium pyroglutamate; the author therefore 
considers that pyroglntamic acid is a carboxylic derivative of an 


The pure acid forms small, colourless, transparent crystals belong¬ 
ing to the monoclinic system a :b : c = 0’8239 :1 : 0 5281, and ex¬ 
hibiting hemimorphism; it melts at 182—183°. When reduced 
with sodium and amyl alcobol. a small quantity of an alkalino 
product with an odour resembling that of pyrollidine is obtained; 
bydriodic acid and phosphorus yield ammonia and butyric acid in 
addition. The action of phosphoric chloride, hydrogen chloride, and 
methyl iodide gave no definite results. 

Silver pyroglutamate, C 5 H 6 N'0 3 Ag, forms white ciystals which 
melt at 176-—180°, and are slowly coloured by exposure to light; it is 
soluble in dilute alcohol and in boiling water, but only very sparingly 
in cold water. S. B. A. A. 


Pyridine- and Pyrroline-derivatives from Anilidopyrotar- 
taricAeid. By A. Reissert (Ber., 23, 542—553).— Phent/ldikrto- 
methylanilidobromopyrrolidiiie hydrobromide , GnHuN'tOjBr,HBr, sepa¬ 
rates in crystals when tbe lactone of pheny Ike tohydroxy dimer hyl- 
anilidotetrahydropyridinecarboxylic acid (1 mol.) (compare Absfr., 
1889, 694) is dissolved in chloroform, and bromino (1 mol.) gradually 
added to the well-cooled solution; the mother liquors contain a, 
dibromo-compound which is described below. It crystallises wilh 
1 mol. of chloroform, which is expelled at 100° ; it is readily soluble 
in alcohol but insoluble in water. 

The free base, j>CMe*NHPh, prepared by decomposing 

the hydrobromide with boiling water, crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in small, colourless needles, melts at 141°, and is readily soluble in 
benzene, chloroform, alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid, hut 
insoluble in water and light petroleum, it dissolves in hot con¬ 
centrated mineral acids and in alkalis. The ttMoffo-componiuI, 
OnrHi^OaBr, crystallises from alcohol in small needles molting at 
199*5°. 

P henyldiketomethylanilidodibroniopyrrolidine, CnHuNjOjBra, is ob¬ 
tained when the chloroform mother liquors from the monobromo- 
compound are evaporated. It crystallises from alcohol in shining 
plates, and melts at 134°. 

Dianilidomethylbroin acetoacetic aoid, 

NHPh-OHBrOO*OMe(lTHPh)*COOH, 
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is formed when the monobromo-compoimd described above is dis¬ 
solved in liot soda and the resulting sodium salt decomposed wiih a 
mineral acid. It crysi all isos irorn dilute alcohol and glacial acetic 
acid in small, colourless noedlos, melts at 157°, and is readily soluble 
in alcohol, benzene, ether, and glacial acetic acid; it is reconverted 
into dikotomethylanilidobroinopyrrolidmo when boiled with concen- 
trated acids. The sodium salt crystallises in small needles with 
3 mols. R 3 0. The acid yields a dinitroso-compound. 

Pheny lanil idobromomel hy l-meth y lanilidopy razolone , 


N : C-OlIBi-NHPli 
^^CO-iMe-iraPh ’ 


is obtained by heating tho preceding compound with phonylhydr- 
azine at 140—150° ; it is a yellow, semi-crystal line substance, begins 
to decompose at 70°, and melts completely at 80°. 

Phenyldiketomethylairilidodichloropyrrolidine, CnH^^Cla, is 
formed when tho lactone of phonylkoiohydroxydimethylanilidot<d»ra- 
hydropyridinccarboxylie acid is heated with phosphorus oxychloride 
and phosphorus pentackloride. It crystallises from alcohol and acotic 
acid in small plates, melts at 138°, and is readily solublo in benzeue 
and other. 

Diamlidomcbhyldicliloracetic acid , CnllitN.iOiCb, is obtained by 
boiling the preceding compound with soda and decomposing tho 
product with a mineral acid. It separates irom a mixture of chloro¬ 
form and light petroleum in spherical crystals, molts at lf>l°, and is 
readily solublo in benzone, other, chloroform, and glacial acetic acid, 
but insoluble in water and light petroleum. V. S. K. 


Compounds of Pyridine with Mercury Salts, By A. Groos 
(Arch, Tharm , [3], 28, 73—78).—Tho compound with mercury iodide, 
HgI 2 ,2C 6 NH 6 (Monari, Jahrsb^ 1884, G44), is obtained when dry- 
mercurous iodide is dissolved in warm pyridino; it molts at 97° 
(nncorrccfced). Prom a solution in cold pyridine to which alcohol 
was added, crystals 2 cm. long and 4 mm. thick were obtained. 
Tho mercury bromide compound, HgBr 8 ,2CfiNH 6 , is prepared like 
the foregoing compound; beautiful crystals are obtained from its 
alcoholic solution which molt at 127*5°. Those substances dissociate 
readily, and tables of their vapour-tensions are given as determined 
at 14°’, 35*5°, 78°, 99—100°, and 137°. The compounds re-form as the 
temperature goes down. Corresponding compounds with mercurous 
nitrate and sulphate wore obtained. The separation of mercury in 
theso reactions shows that mercurous salts aro not formed, or at least 
if formed aro not stable. The compounds can also be formed from 
mercuric salts. J. T. 


Metallo-quinolides and Double Salts of Quinoline. By E. 
Borsbacit ( Ber. 9 23, 431—440).—Various double salts of quinoline 
have been described by Hofmann (Annalen, 47), Bromeis ( Annalcn , 
52), Baeyor (Her,, 12, 2), and especially by SchiJE ( Annalen , 131), 
the last of whom introduced the term metallo-quinolides for the 
compounds obtained by the direct action of qninoline on metallic 
salts. 
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The metallo-quinolides were obtained by simply adding qninoline to 
the metallic salt, the compound separating, as a rule, immediately, but in 
certain cases only after some time. The double salts may bo obtained 
by dissolving the foregoing compounds in hydrochloric acid, or by 
adding quinoline hydrochloride to a solution of tho metallic salts. 
All the compounds are stable in the air, and have the characteristic 
odour of quinoline, which is more intense in the metallo-quinoliclos; 
some are decomposed by acids, and others even by water. With few 
exceptions, quinoline only gives compounds with the halogeu 
compounds of the heavy metals. 

The salt MnCbjCsNHfjHCl is prepared bv dissolving manganous 
chloride in moderately concentrated hydrochloric acid, and adding 
quinoline. It crystallises from hydrochloric acid in hair-like 
needles, which have a rose-red colour when dry, and remain unaltered 
at 250°. 

The salt PeCl 3 ,CoNH 7 ,HCl separates as a yellow, crystalline 
precipitate when concentrated hydrochloric acid is added io a mixture 
of strong ferric chloride solntion and qninoline. It dissolves again 
on shaking and warming, and then crystallises in small needles, 
which melt at 150°, and are decomposed by boiling water. 

A double salt with ferrous chloride or sulphate could not be 
obtained. 

The salt CoCl>,2is formed by adding quinoline to an 
alcoholic solution of cobalt chloride. It separates as a thick, blue, 
amorphous precipitate, but is obtained in well developed triclinic 
crystals when a dilute alcoholic solution is mixed with a little 
quinoline, and allowed to evaporate spontaneously. It is decomposed 
on heating, and also by water and acids. 

Copper salts.—The salt CuCl 3 ,2Cgl$rH 7 is obtained cither amorphous 
or crystalline in exactly the same manner as with the foregoing cobalt 
salt. In the amorphous state, it has a bluish-grey colour, but when 
crystalline it is opaque and almost black. It is converted by hot water 
into a green basic salt, and is also decomposed by acids. Tho sulphate 
and nitrate of copper give flocculent precipitates of basic salts with 
quinoline. The salt Cu(CjH 30 >) 3 ,C<jNH 7 separates as an intensely 
green, crystalline powder on the addition of quinoline to a concen¬ 
trated neutral solution of eupric acetate. It is readily soluble in alco¬ 
hol, less in cold water, and is decomposed by boiling water and by acids. 

Zinc salts.—--The salt Znl^CgNJELj is obtained as a white powder 
when a solntion of zinc iodide is precipitated by quinoline. It is 
slightly soluble iu cold and is somewhat decomposed by hot water, and 
becomes yellow on exposure to light. The compound with zinc bromido 
has a similar composition, and forms a white, flocculent powder. 

Cadmium Salts.—Cadmium chloride gives with quinoline in aqueous 
or alcoholic solution a thick, white precipitate of the salt 0<1C1 3 ,C 9 NH 7 ; 
this is sparingly soluble in water and alcohol, and dissolves in acids 
forming double salts. The hydrochloric acid double salt has been 
previously prepared by Williams. The bromido Cdl3r 2 ,O 0 NH 7 is 
prepared m the same manner, and crystallises from hot alcohol in 
small white needles, which are decomposed by boiling water and 
acids. The salt CdI 3 ,2CgN’H 7 differs in composition from the two 
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foregoing compounds, but is also decomposod by hot water. From 
its solution in hydrochloric acid, the double salt separates after a 
long time in green, hair-like needles which have a metallic lusbro, 
and are insoluble in water. 

Tin Salts.—By the action of quinoline on an alcoholic solution of 
stannous chloride, a thick, white, amorphous procipiiate is obtained 
which has not a constant composition. It dissolves in dilute acids, 
and, after a time, the double salt SnCi2,O fl NlI 7 ,HCl separates in 
long, thin needles which melt at 127°. Stannic chloride yields a 
similar double salt, SnCh,2(C 9 NH 7 ,lICl), which crystallises m long, 
lustrous needles. The compound SuCh,2(CoHH 7 ,t£01) -j- H 2 0, 
described by Sell iff, could not be obtained. 

Mercury Salts.—The mercuric bromide compound, HgBr i ,C< ) 'N , F{ 7 , 
is obtained in the usual manner, and forms a wliito, voluminous pre¬ 
cipitate melting at 204°, and almost insoluble in water and alcohol. 
The mercuric iodide compound, HgI 2 ,CqNH 7 , crystallises in pale yellow, 
lustrous plates, soluble in warm alcohol and in solutions of potassium 
iodide and ammonium salts. It molts at 168°, and decomposes above 
this temperature. Of the true double salts, only that with mercuric 
chloride, 20oNH 7 ,H»HgClt + 2H 4 0, could bo obtained; this separates 
in monoclinic crystals from a solution of mercury-chloride-quinoline 
in hydrochloric acid after a long time, and may also bo obtained by 
adding quinoline hydrochloride to a solution of mercuric chloride. 
It molts at 01°, and decomposes at a higher temperature. 

An aqueous solution of lead nitrate is precipitated by quinoline, 
but the product is simply a basic load salt of the probable formula 
Pb(NOj)>,Pb(OH)a. Nickel chloride does not act in the same 
manner as cobalt chloride, but appears not to form a compound, or in 
any case only a most unstable one. 

From a solution of aluminium chloride, quinoline precipitates 
aluminium hydroxide, which dissolves in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. On farther addition of the latter, a white, crystalline substance 
separates, which has the formula, A101 a + 6H 2 0. 11. G. 0. 

Compounds of Alloxan with Pyrazole Bases. By G. 
PmMjIZZAKT (Aomaltm, 255, 280—251; compare Abstr., 1889, 517, and 
1888, 142).—The compound previously described as formylphonyldi- 
lnofchylpyrazolone (f ormy lantipyrine), obtained by boiling phonyhli- 
mothylpyrazolouotartronylimide with concentrated hydroohloiic acid 
or potash, has, in reality, the molecular formula and 

is di-ph eny Id imet hylpyrazo loneacetic acid . Tho j plattnocldoride, 

(C24HaiN404)2.H2ptCl6, * is a reddish-brown powder. Tho sulphate, 
crystallises in long, silky needles, and is sparingly 
soluble in cold water. The barium salt, (O^Haj^O^aBa, forms 
transparent, very deliquescent crystals. 

Bi-phenyldimethylpyrazoloneacetic acid dissolves in concentrated 
nitric acid; on boiling the solution, carbonic anhydride and oxides of 
nitrogen are evolved, and nitrophenyldimethylpyrazolono (rn. p. 273’) 
is formed. The tc$ra&n?wm-derivative, OaiHaiN^Bi^, prepared by 
treating tho acid with bromino in glacial acetic acid solution, crystal¬ 
lises in yellow needles, melts at 149—151° with decomposition, and is 
vol. LVin. 2 a? 
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decomposed by water. The anilide, C 24 03 *NHPh, crystallises in 
colourless needles, melts at 237°, and is very readily soluble in alcohol 
and acids, but only very sparingly in water, benzene, and ether, and 
insoluble in cold potash. 

Methylenedi-phenyldimethylpyrazolone, C H 2 ( C 3 N 2 Me 2 Ph) 2 , is formed 
when di-phenyldimethylpyrazoloneacetic acid is heated at 240—2-50° 
until the evolution of carbonic anhydride is at an eud; it can also 
be obtained by boiling phenyldimethylpyrazolone with formaldehyde 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid. It separates from alcohol in 
colourless, mono clinic crystals containing 1 mol. H 2 0 , a : l : 0 = 
0*83828 : 1 : 0*80173, p = 87° 3' 2 ", and loses its water at 130°, the 
anhydrous substance melting at 179°. It is readily soluble in water, 
benzene, glacial acetic acid, and mineral acids, but only sparingly in 
alcohol and ether, and insoluble in alkalis. 

Mpfhylenedi-ph&Jiylmetliyl'pyrazolone, CH 2 (C 3 ^HMePh) 2 , can bo 
obtained by boiling methylphenylpvrazolone with formaldehyde and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, the hydrochloride separating on 
cooling in slender, silky needles. The free base is a colourless, 
amorphous powder, readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, and acetic 
acid; when heated with methyl iodide at 130° in alcoholic solution, 
it is converted into methylenedi-phenyldimethylpyrazolone (in. p. 
179°). E. S. K. 

Morphine froml Papaver rhoeas. By O. Hesse (Arch. Tharm . 
[31, 28, 7—9).—Some time ago, Dieterich (Tharm. Zeit . Russ., 27, 
269) claimed to have found in the aqueous and alcoholic extracts of 
the flower leaves of this poppy 0*7 and 0*17 per cent, respectively of 
morphine. The author has repeated Dieterich’s prooeduro on 
300 grams of fresh leaves, but obtained only a few milligrams of 
glistening crystals, which, however, were not morphine, hut appeared 
to contain some rhoeadine. When fresh material is available, tho 
author will pursue the subject. J. T, 

Dextrococaine. By A. Einhorn and A. Marquardi (Ter., 23, 
4H8—474).—According to Einhorn’s formula for cocaine, two asym¬ 
metrical carbon-atoms are present in the molecule ; if this is correct, 
similar optical isomerides should exist to those of atropine. Experi¬ 
ments made to convert cocaine directly into an isomeric base have not 
been attended with success, but similar experiments with ocgouitie, 
one of its decomposition-pi'oducts, have given the desired result, for 
this compound and all its derivatives, including cocaine itself, are 
converted into dextro-eegonine by warming with an aqueous solution 
of potassium hydroxide on the water-bath. 

The best material for the preparation of dextro-ccgonino is tho 
mixture of alkaloids obtained as a bye-product in the preparation of 
cocaine, which must be warmed with the aqueous potash for 
18—24 hours. Dextro-eegonine, 0 9 H 15 N0 35 crystallises in tables 
which seem to be bemimorphous, and melts at 254°. On heating with 
acetic acid saturated with hydrogen chloride, it yields the same a n- 
hydroeegonine as is obtained from ordinary eegonine, whence it would 
appear that the optical activity is due to the asymmetrical carbon- 
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atom in tlie Ride chain. The hydrochloride, GqlI 15 NO { ,HCl, crystallises 
from alcohol iu mouoelinic prisms; an aqueous solution containing 
44 per cent., in a tube 2 dcm. in length, rotated the piano of 
polarisation 1 6° to the right. The auroch loride, CqHi 5 N03,HAuCU, 
forms small, yellow plates which melt with decomposition at 220°. 
Its methyl ether, C 10 H l7 NO3, obtained by suspending de^tro eegonine 
in methyl alcohol, and passing in hydrogen chloride, crystallises from 
alcohol in prisms melting at 215°. 

Dextrococame is prepared by heating the foregoing methyl ether 
with benzoic chloride. It is an oil, which gives a beautifully crystal¬ 
line hydrochloride, CnHiiNO^IICl, melting at 205°, whereas ordinary 
cocaine hydrochloride melts at 181’5°. A solution of 1*9 per cent, of 
this salt in dilute alcohol of the same strength as employed by 
Antrick (Abstr., 1887, 506), in a tube 2 dcm. iu length, rotated the 
plane of polarisation 1*5° to the right. Tho physiological properties 
of dextro-cocamc are similar to those of cocaine, but its action takes 
place more quickly, and is more transient. H. G. C. 

Bye-product from the Commercial Synthesis of Cocaine. 
By 0. Likbuuuann and F. Giksei* (Jter., 23, 508—512).—The mother 
liquors from the cocaine prepared commercially from eegonine con¬ 
tain a very small quantity of a compound which in probably methyl- 
cocaine, CwH^NOi, but which may possibly be an isomeride of cocaine. 
This base separates from etlicr, chloroform, benzene, and light petro¬ 
leum as an oil; it is also pro< ipitated iu an oily condition on the 
addition of an alkaline carbonato to its solution in acids, but the oil 
solidifies on keeping, tho crystalline compound molting at 46—17°. 
Tho sulphate crystallises in small plates and is readily soluble in 
water but only sparingly in alcohol. The hydrochloride , Cjbl^NO^IlOl, 
is much less readily soluble in cold water than cocaine hydrochloride, 
and crystallises from hot alcohol in needles or prisms melting at 
209—210°; it produces the sumo sensation as cocaine hydrochloride 
when placed on the tongue. Tho nitrate is precipitated iu crystals on 
adding nitric acid to dilute solutions of tho other salts; this reaction 
serves as a means of distinguishing between, and Repainting tho 
mothyl-dorrv alive from cocaine. It is moderately easily soluble in 
pme water and crystallises well from boiling water and alcohol. 
The plat i nochloride, (CulT^NOO^HJHClu, crystallises from hot water 
iu yellowish ne< dUs; the auroeliloride, OwIT^NG*,IIAuOU, crystallises 
from diluto alcohol in needles and melts at 148°. 

Metliyleoeaiuo is decomposed hyw.iter, although much more slowly 
than cocahie, and it is decomposed by boiling hydriodie acid with 
liberation of methyl iodide (1 mol.); it is only slowly acted on by 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, but much more quickly by the boiling 
dilute acid, yielding methyl alcohol, benzoic acid, and xuothylecgouino 
hydrochloride. 

Benzoylmethylecgonine hydrochloride, CnlfiiNO*,! 1 01, the first pvodnet 
of the decomposition of mefchylcoeaine with hydrochloric acid, crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in colourless prisms. The auroeliloride 1ms the 
composition 04,11 AuCU The nitrate is sparingly soluble. 

Methylecgomne, CioHnNO^ prepared by docouipoting the hydro- 

2 a? 2 
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chloride with silver oxide, crystallises from strong methyl alcohol, 
melts at 264° with decomposition, and is very readily soluble in water, 
but insoluble in absolute alcohol, and only very sparingly soluble in 
methyl alcohol. The hydrochloride , C 10 Hi 7 NOi,H01, crystallises in 
needles and melts at 236°. The aurochloride , CioHnNO^HAuClj, 
crystallises in lemon-yellow needles melting at 220°. 

Methylcocaine and methylecgonine may possibly be identical with 
the dextro-rotatory cocaine and dextro-rotatory ecgonine described by 
Einhora and Marquardt (preceding abstract); experiments will be 
instituted with the obiect of testing the correctness of this supposi¬ 
tion. F. S. K. 

Berberis Alkaloids. By E. Schmidt and W. Keustein (Arrh. 
Pharm. [3], 28, 49—73).—Although hydrastinc hydrochloride and 
sulphate are used in medicine, the pure salts have uot been described. 

Hydrastine hydrochloride, O^H^NO^HCl, was prepared by dis¬ 
solving hydrastine in anhydrous and alcohol-free ether, and leading 
dry hydrogen chloride over the surface of this solution as long as the 
salt was precipitated. This precipitate, after drying over sulphuric 
acid, formed a white, microcrystalline powder, easily soluble in water 
and chloroform. The corresponding hydrobromide was very similar 
in appearance; it is very soluble in chloroform, but somewhat less 
soluble in water than the former salt. The liydriodide forms a 
yellowish-brown, microcrystalline powder, much less soluble in water 
than the two previous salts. Hydrastine sulphate, C 2 iH 21 N0 6 ,H 2 S0i, 
was prepared by adding to the ethereal hydrastine solution ether 
which had been shaken up with concentrated sulphuric acid. This is 
added drop by drop, an excess being avoided, as long as a precipitate 
falls. This salt readily takes up moisture and forms a gummy mass. 
It was found to contain 3 per cent, more snlphnric acid than the com¬ 
mercial article. Hydrastine aurochloride, C 2 iH 2 iNO fll HAuCl 4 , was also 
prepared, bnt found, like that prepared by Wilhelm, to yield too littlo 
gold by over 0*5 per cent. 

This investigation confirms the view that hydrastine contains one 
mcthoxyl-group less than narcotine, thus:—Hydrastine, C 2 iH 2 iNO<*; 
nnreotine, OMe-CsiHaoNOe* Narco tine, when oxidised with chromic 
acid, was found to yield opiauic acid, C lfl H I0 O fi , and cotarnino, 
C 12 H 13 N 03 , whilst hydrastine has been shown by Schmidt anil 
Wilhelm to give opianicacid and hydrastinine, CnHuNO*. Narcotine, 
when oxidised by potassium permanganate in alkaline solution, gives 
hemipinic acid, CioH 10 0 6 . Goldschmiedt has shown (Abstr., 1888, 
362) that papaverine yields isohemipinic acid. This led to an investi¬ 
gation of the hemipinic acids obtained from narcotine, hydrastine, and 
berberine, and these acids were found to be chemically identical. 
Besides hemipinic acid, narcotine gives cotarnine, but to isolate this 
the oxidation was made with barium permanganate, and aftei* remov¬ 
ing the barium with sulphuric acid and the hemipinic acid with ether, 
cotarnine platinochloride was directly precipitated. The amount 
obtained, however, bore no relation to the amount of base employed, 
so that decomposition of the cotarnine first formed takes place. 
Wanklyn and Chapman found that the whole of the nitrogou of nar- 
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cotine is evolved as ammonia by treatment with an alkaline perman¬ 
ganate solution. In the present investigation, Kerstein found only 
traces of ammonium salts in the hydrochloric acid employed to 
collect anything volatilised, whilst Schmidt, in a footnote, remarks 
that narcotine, when boiled with excess of alkaline potassium perman¬ 
ganate, evolves a strong odour of methylamine. Although the 
decomposition of narcotine is not very sharply defined, the primary 
reaction is doubtless expressed by the equation OaaH.aNOs -f- 0 2 = 
Oi 0 H 10 O 0 -t- OiaHnNOa, narcotiue giving homipinic acid and cotamine. 
By the distillation of narcotine and hydrastine, respectively, in hydro¬ 
gen, considerable quantities of meconine and tnmethylamine were 
obtained. 

Boiling acetic anhydride does not act on hydrastine. Acetic chlor¬ 
ide, however, gives a compound which crystallises from alcohol m 
beautiful, yellowish-green needles, whose solution exhibits a bluish- 
green fluorescence. Analysis leads to the formula OaiHaoAcNOs. 
This is undergoing further investigation. On boiling hydrastine with 
iodine in alcoholic solution, the following reaction takes place; 
C 21 HaiNO« + 61 + HaO = C lo H 10 O 5 4* CnHxoNOaUa + SHI. Roser 
(Abstr., 1888,1115) obtainod a similar reaction for narcotine, and 
from the triiodide, by treatment with hydrogen sulphide, ho obtained 
the two compounds, iodotai*conine methiodide, CiiH a INOj,MeI, and 
tarconine methiodide, C n H 8 N0 8 ,MeI, whilst Kerstein has only suc¬ 
ceeded in isolating hydrastonine iodide, CuH l0 NOaL Still it docs 
not appear improbable that iodohydrastonine iodide will bo obtained 
under suitable conditions. 

Mhylhydmstim , CaiH w EtN0 6 , was prepared by heating hydras- 
tine ethiodide with water, and decomposing with normal potash, when 
an oily liquid separated, which solidified to a yellowish-greon mass. 
This compound, when recrystallisod from alcohol, formed yellowish- 
green needles melting at 127°; it is easily soluble in mineral acids, 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but not in water* The double 
chlorides of this compound and platinum, gold, and mercury, also the 
compound with picric acid, wore obtainod as amorphous powders. 

Phytofifarin, O^H^O + H 2 0, separates from extract of hydrasfcis 
root after long standing as a smeary, resinous deposit, along with 
other compounds. After crystallising from glacial acetic acid, and 
then from alcohol, phytostorin is i*emoved from solution, after acidi¬ 
fying with hydrochloric acid, by shaking up with ether; fat is removed 
by saponifying with alcoholic potash and treatment of tho dry soap 
with chloroform. Repeated crystallisation of the residue gives 
phytosterin as small, brilliant, colourless plaies, melting at 133°. 

J. T. 

Alkaloids of the Root of Stylophoron diphyllum- By F. 
SeIiLK {Arch. Pharm. [3], 28,96—109).—The author has exhaustively 
examined stylophorine, an alkalo’id obtained from the above root, and 
finds that it is identical with chelidonine, C 2 oH J0 NOs + H 2 0. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid under pressure at 150° does not act on this alkaloid. 
When heated with aqueous iodine in a glycerol-bath, no methyl iodide 
was formed, and silver nitrate solution was scarcely rendered turbid. 
The base therefore contains no methoxyl-group. Chelidonine, although 
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the principal alkaloid of the root examined, is not the only ono; at 
least two others have keen detected, which will be further investigated 
when more material is available. J. T. 

Taxine, the Alkaloid of the Yew-tree (Taxus baceata). By 
A. Hilgir and F. Branjde (Ber ., 23, 464—468).—The preparation of 
this alkaloid was carried out according to the method given by 
Marme (Med. Oentr ., 14, 97). The ethereal solution was extracted 
by dilute sulphuric acid, the extract precipitated with ammonia, and 
the yellow precipitate redissolved in ether; the process being re¬ 
peated until the precipitate with ammonia was quite white. Taxine 
cannot be obtained in crystals; it is readily soluble in alcohol and 
ether, less so in chloroform, scarcely at all in water, and insoluble in 
benzene. It melts at 82° evolving a characteristic aromatic odour, 
and gives an intense, purple-violet coloration with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, whilst JFrohde’s reagent colours it reddish-violet. The 
slightly acid aqueous solution of the alkaloid gives precipitates with 
potassium bismuthoiodide, potassium iodide and iodine, sodium plios- 
phomolybdate, gold chloride, platinic chloride, picric acid, and even 
fixed alkalis and ammonia. It appears to have the composition 
CtfHsaOioN. 

The salts are soluble in water and difficult to obtain crystalline, 
only the hydrochloride , C^HeoOioNjHCl, having been prepared in a 
pure state bypassing hydrogen chloride into a solution of the alkaloid 
in anhydrous ether. The plalinochloride , ( CtfHsiOioN^HjPtClb, forms 
a yellow, macrocrystalline powder. 

Taxine etldodide, C^H^OioNjEtl, is prepared by heating a mixture 
of the two compounds in molecular proportion at 100° under pt'cssure. 
ll is a crystalline product, which may be purified by dissolving iu 
alcohol, and pouring the solution into water. H. G. 0. 

Diastatic Ferment of Ungerminated Wheat, By C. J. Lnmrrcu 
(Hied. Gentr 19, 141; compare Abstr., 1888, 497).—Wheat contains 
a diastatic ferment, which, like malt-dinstase, converts starch into 
maltose; but it differs from malt-diastaso in not having tho power of 
dissolving starch paste. Attempts to isolate tho ferment failed. 

N. H. M. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Digestibility of Boiled Milk, By B. W. Raudnitz (Zoii. 
ghysiol. Ohem 14, 325—327).—The author corrects and amplifies a 
reference he had previously made (Abstr., 1889,1225) to a paper by 
W. Prausnitz, on the use of milk as a food (Zeit. Biol , 25), pointing 
out that the calcium salts found in the faeces on a milk diet have a 
threefold origin: (1) from the food, (2) from the digestive juices, 
(3) salts separated by the intestine, in which it takes the place of the 
kidneys as excreting organ. W, D. H. 
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Action of Dilute Hydrochloric Acid and of Pepsin with 
Hydrochloric Acid on the Digestible Albumin of Fodders. 
By A. SiUTZER (JjCLftdw* Versnehs-Stat 1890, 107—1*33).—In pursu¬ 
ance ol former investigations, tbo author has oxamined the action men¬ 
tioned above, care being taken that the conditions in all the experi¬ 
ments wore alike. All the substances i o be tested were passed through 
a 1-mm. sieve, and then of that which passed through, those portions 
passing a 0’5-mtn. sieve were rejected: the material was soaked in 
water for 12—14 hours, the water being saturated with chloroform to 
prevent fermentation: it was tound that this antiseptic had no influence 
on the digestion experiments, to which the fodder was submitted. For 
every 100 milligrams of nitrogen as digestible albumin, the same 
quantity of liquid was employed, but the composition of the liquid 
varied with the different experiments, whilst tho temperature was 
<c blood-heat.” Hydrochloric acid (0*05—0*10 per cent.), with or 
without pepsin, dissolved notable quantities of albumin, and it was 
found advisable to use very dilute solutions, but in large quantities. 
In the case of bran, about one-third of tho albumin soluble in popsin 
was also soluble in water; dilute hydrochloric acid showed tho greatest 
activity at a temperature of 40° for 60 min., the strength of solution 
being U*03 per cent, of hydrogen chloride. Pepsin and hydrochloric 
acid together (0*03 per cent, hydrogen chloride) was less active than 
tho acid alone, but if more than 0*03 per cent, of the latter was 
present, then the mixture became more active than tho acid alone. 

In. the case of whoaton bread, i # flf>l per cent, of nitrogen was 
present as albumin soluble in pepsin, of this but little is soluble in 
water, and with dilute acids, that containing 0*01 per coni, of hydrogen 
chloride produced the maximum of solution, which was but little 
greater than with water alone; the acidified pepsin acted rather 
better, but slowly, slower than when bran was so treated. 

With cotton seed meal containing 5*951 per cent, of nitrogen as 
albumin soluble in pepsin, a 0*05 per cent, solution of hydrochloric 
acid dissolved more than half tho albumin, and with tho addition of 
pepsin, the solubility increased as soon as tho solution contained more 
than 0*03 per cent, of hydrogen chloride; solution was most rapid at 
38—40°, and no difference was noted whether tho time was 15 or 
30 minutes. 

With hay, containing 1 *038 per cent, of soluble albuminoid nitrogen, 
if t\\e solution contained 0*05—0*2 per cont. of hydrogen chloride, 
then 100 c.c. of this solution had no more solvent action than 50 c.c.; 
the most advantageous temperature was 40°, and 30 min. or 60 min. 
heating produced like results. 

Experiments were made as to the preservation of milk with thymol, 
chloroform, and salicylic acid; thymol was found to bo preferable. 

E. W. P. 

Oxidation in the Blood. By E. Hoppe-Rkyubr (Zeih physiol. 
Ohem 14, 372—376).—S. Handler (Abstr., 1889, 1225) and Yeo (J. 
Physiol ., 6,93) both state that in solutions of oxyhemoglobin in scaled 
tubes, reduction (“ self-reduction”) docs not occur without the presence 
of septic agencies, and in making this statemont suppose that they arc 
at variance with Hoppe-Soyler (Zeit. physiol . Client", 1,125), who now 
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writes to say that his words have been misunderstood, that he also 
considers that the reduction is due to septic agencies, that he always 
considered this to be the case, and that to his knowledge, ho has 
never employed the expression u self-reduction.” Reducing substances 
do not exist in the circulating blood (Med. Ohem. Untersuch 1, 123) ; 
this statement was first made 25 years ago, at a time when nearly all 
physiologists believed that a good deal of oxidative (metabolic) change 
occurred in the blood itself, and was the first important step made in 
the recognition of the true function of the blood as a earner of in- 
different oxygen. W. D. H, 

Myohaematin. By C, A. MacMotn (Zeit. physiol. Chern ,, 14, 
328—-*329).—A reply to Hoppe-Seyler’s criticisms (Abstr., 1889,123 L), 
in which the author maintains his original view that myohasmatin is 
a distinct and special pigment of muscle. In a foot-note, Hoppe- 
Seyler states that his opinion that the only pigment of muscle is 
haemoglobin is also unchanged. W. D. H. 

Pat of Bone-Marrow. By P. Mohr (Zeit. physiol. Ohem., 14, 
390—394?).—G. Eylert (Wittstein's Vierteljahrschrift f. pract. Phann., 
9, 330) described in ox bone-marrow a new fatty acid of the formula 
CajHiaOi, melting at 72*5°, which he called medullie acid ; the fatty 
acids present being palmitic acid, 4*6; medullie acid, 10; and oleic 
acid, 44 per cent. As nothing further has been discovered as to the 
properties or salts of this acid, it was thought necessary to re-investigato 
the matter. The fatty acids were separated in the usual way, and the 
hypothetical acid was found on elementary analysis, and by examining 
its other properties, melting point, compounds, &c., to’be nothing 
but stearic acid; the acids in the marrow-fat being present in 
the following proportions: palmitic add, 22; stearic acid, 10; and 
oleic acid, 63 per cent. Volatile fatty acids were absent in the frosli 
marrow. i), 

Amount of Nitrogen in Cow’s Milk. By L. F, Nilson (Hied. 
Gentr., 19, 101—102).—A large number of nitrogen detenniuni ions 
were made in the milk of a cow fed with hcning-cako. The maximum 
percentage of nitrogen was, in 1887, 0-492, the minimum, O'465; in 
1889, the maximum was 0*533, and ilie minimum 0*509. In the milk 
of another cow, the maximum was 0*504, and the minimum 0*48,3 per 
cent, of nitrogen. The amount of nitrogen in the milk of a cow 
remains, therefore, almost the same when the feeding is the same. 

,<?***&* V 1 b y Udder Tuberculosis. By V.^Siorcu 
(Bied. Gentr., 19, 105—109).—The author previously showed that the 
mxlk from glands attacked by tuberculosis becomes thinner and 
thinner until it loses entirely the appearance of milk; the change is 
accompanied by a continuous diminution in the amount of fat and 
sugar, and the milk gradually becomes alkaline. The relation of thu 
mmeial constituents also changes, the calcium phosphate diminishing 
and the soda increasing in quantity; the minerals of the milk from 
the healthy glands remain normal. In the advanced stages of the 
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disease, the milk acquires the appearance of blood-serum, which it 
also resembles in chemical composition. 

The following results show the percentage composition (I) of the 
milk of the diseased glands, (IT) of the milk of the healthy glands of 


the same cow, (III) of normal milk, and (IV) of cow’s blood- 

seram:— 


Total 


Milk- 


Water. 

Fat. 

Albuminoids. Albumin, 

sugar. 

Ash. 

I. 93-64 

012 

5-22 

1-20 

— 

1-02 

11. 74-30 

11-79 

11-59 

2-39 

0-40 

1-01 

III. 88-24 

3-18 

3-02 

0-43 

4-78 

0-78 

IV. 90-77 

0-08 

8-25 

3-89 

— 

0-76 

The percentage composition of the asb was:— 



Ca. 

K«0. 

NasO. 

MgO + Fe.Oj. 

PA- 

01. 

I. 7-52 

5-08 

42-37 

0-79 

8-76 

44-64 

II. 19-24 

12-64 

21-79 

2-10 

22-22 

27-99 

III. 21-98 

25-31 

994 

2-87 

28-69 

13-73 

IV. 1-59 

3-20 

54-85 

0-70 

3-35 

46-87 


The last numbers (ash IV) are those obtained by Bunzc with bullock’s 
blood-serum. 

The milk from the healthy glands behaved like normal milk when 
heated, whilst that from the diseased glands formed a compact, 
gelatinous mass when heated at 100°; and very dilute acetic acid gave 
a precipitate which dissolved in a slight excess of acid. 

It is probable that, during the disease, tlio tissues of tbo glands are 
gradually destroyed, and that, as the secretion of milk diminishes, it 
becomes replaced by blood-serum. The analytical results indicate 
that the casein and most of the fat of milk arc derived from the 
globulin of the blood, and that the milk-albumin and the milk-sugar 
have also a common origin, to be looked for in the serum-albumin of 
the blood. N. JL M. 

Secretion of Calcium Carbonate by Animals. By R. Irvins 
and S. T. Wooduhad (Proc. Itvy. Hoc. Mitin., 16, 324—354; compare 
Abstr., 1889, 429).—-Various calcium salts were given to hens, and it 
was found that the shells of the eggs laid were invariably normal, 
containing mere traces of phosphate and sulphate. With the ex¬ 
ception of carbonate, the most favoni*ablo results were obtained with 
calcium phosphate; it, therefore, appeal's that all calcium salts arc 
converted into phosphate, and in the soereting surfaces ot the oviduct 
are converted by nascent or combined carbonic anhydride into car¬ 
bonate. Compounds of strontium and magnesium, although analo¬ 
gous to those of calcium, were incapable of being formed into shells, 
and the eggs were only covered by strong membrane. 

The remaining and principal portion of this paper is physiological, 
tho experiments being conducted on crabs in sea water. As regards 
the parts of chemical interest, tho summary shows that sufficient 
calcium carbonate for the fonnation of two shells can bo stored up in 
tho crop and gizzard; in tho alimentary canal, calcium sulphide ami 
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then calcium phosphate or chloride or lime soaps mny be formed. The 
lime is carried as a soluble calcium sodium phosphate, as calcium 
chloride* or as a soap to the oviduct; it is there secreted alone* with 
urea, ammonium, carbonate, carbonic anhydride, which latter combin¬ 
ing with the lime in presence of urea, we have calcium carbonate 
deposited in the membranes, and the shell is formed of insoluble 
carbonate. In certain eggs the carbonate of soda is partially re¬ 
placed by phosphate, and it is probable that a similar process occurs 
in marine animals which have the sulphate presented to thorn in 
presence of sodium chloride. Crabs, even in presence of sodium 
chloride, do not assimilate calcium sulphate, and those which throw 
off their shells in artificial sea water, containing no calcium chloride, 
do not form a new exo-skeleton of carbonate: as soon, however, as 
the chloride is added, although the sulphate be withheld, the shell 
formation may go on. Phosphates of the alkalis and alkaline earths 
occur in blood and lymph, and they act as earners of lime, &c., to 
every point of the body where carbonic anhydride may be given off; 
thus carbonate is formed, and the phosphoric acid re-enters the 
circulation. 

When alkaline phosphates associated with lime and albumin pre¬ 
ponderate in the blood, the lime so separated is in the form of phos¬ 
phate, as in bone formation; when these are partially replaced by an 
excess of alkaline carbonates as in marine animals, the lime is secreted 
as carbonate. 

The corals have a secreting layer of cells which produce cliitin, 
chitin infiltiated with calcium carbonate, and almost pure carbonate, 
with a small quantity of organic cementing material. 

The carbonate may be formed by the ammonium carbonate produced 
by the decomposition of the effete products of animals, as urea, &c\, 
decomposing calcium sulphate with the forraatiou of carbonate. 

E. W. P. 

Ethyl Carbamate in the Alcoholic Extract of Normal Urine. 
By M. Jaffe and R. Cohn (ZeiL physiol (Jhem 14, 395—40 L).—In 
analyses in which large quantities of urine were employed, an organic 
substance was found, which was easily soluble iu water, alcohol, and 
ether, but which was different from any hitherto known constituent of 
urine. The piesent research was undertaken to dotormino its nature* 
After repeatedly treating the alcoholic extract of many litres of urine 
with various reagents, this substance was obtained in a ciyslailine 
form, and its reactions, and the results of elementary analysis, showed 
that it was identical with ethyl carbamate (urethane), C,H 7 NO a . 
Jt was found to be constantly present in the urine of men, dogs, and 
rabbits, but in especially large quantities in dogs’ urine, as much as 
5 grams being on one occasion obtained from 7 to 8 litres. 

The question then arises, whether this substance is present in the 
fresh urine, or is formed by the action of the alcohol on certain other 
constituents of that secretion. On a priori grounds, one would be 

inclined to suppose that it is absent from the normal secretion_ 

first, because it is volatile and so would have passed off in the con¬ 
centration to which the urine was subjected before it was treated 
with alcohol, and secondly, because large quautities of a powerful 
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narcotic could hardly be circulating in tho healthy organism. This 
supposition was fully continued; if tho extraction with alcohol wore 
omitted, no ethyl carbamato was obtainable from the nrino, although 
the same urine, after treatment with alcohol, yielded a large amount. 
Fresh diabetic urine and the fresh urine of a dog who had received 
large doses of alcohol by the mouth also yielded no othyl carbamate. 

What constituent of tho urine is it, then, which gives rise to othyl 
carbamate by the action of alcohol? [t appears to bo uroa, which is 
acted on in this way—CONsH* 4- EtOH = NH^COOEt + Nil,. 
By treating urea with hot alcohol, ethyl carbamate was obtained, 
together with a small quantity of another nitrogenous, crystalline 
substance, which was probably a similar compound of allophanic 
acid. The fact that urea is the source of the otliyl carbamate 
accounts for the quantity of tho latter substance obtainable from 
dogs’ urine, which is very rich in urea, being greater than that ob¬ 
tainable from human or rabbits’ urine. W. 1). IL 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture- 


Chromogenic Functions of Bacillus pyocyanicus. By C. 
Gkssard (Cowpt. rend., 110, 418—420).—In ordinary cultivation 
iluids from beef or veal, Bacillus pyocyanicus yields a mixture of 
pyocyanin, which can bo separated by agitation with chloroform, mid 
another colouring matter which remains in tho aqueous solution and 
imparts to it a green fluorescence. In egg albumin, tho microbe 
develops no pyocyanin, but the green fluorescent substance is formed, 
and gradually changes, acquiring the brown colour of failed loaves. 
Even after repeated cultivations in albumin, however, tlio bacillus 
retains its power of producing pyocyanin in suitable media. Albumin 
which has been completely poptonisod yields pure pyocyanin wiihout 
any trace of the green fluorescence. The existence of both albumins 
and peptones in the ordinary cultivation fluids explains the production, 
of both colouring matters. The fluoreseonco disappears on addition 
of acids, but returns on adding exooss of alkali. 

B. fluorescent liqitefatrieHs and B. fluorescent pit friths like w iso pro¬ 
duce a pigment in cultivation fluids from beef, or in alhimin, but 
develop no colouring matter in solutions of peptones. Many other 
species soom to behave similarly. 

Gelatin yields pyocyanin, like the peptones, but a greenish-yellow 
or greenish colouring matter is left in tho liquid after agitation with 
chloroform, and gradually becomes red and then red-brown by oxida¬ 
tion. The new pigment can bo obtained in a state of purity by 
adding 1 per cent, of glucose to tho gelatin solution. 

From these results it follows that one and tho sumo microbe may 
develop different colouring matters in different media, whilst different 
species may develop tho same colouring matter in tho same medium. 

0. II. II. 
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Germination of Jerusalem Artichoke. By J. R. Green (Ann. 
Agron ., 15, 569).—During germination the tubers develop a ferment 
capable of transforming iuulin into sugar. The ferment can be ex¬ 
tracted from the tubers by glycerol; it is present in very small 
quantity, and only during germination. It can be artificially formed 
in the tnbers not germinating, by heating them for 24 hours at 35°. 
Boiling destroys the activity of the ferment; thymol has no influence, 
so that bacteria are out of the question. It acts on inulin in neutral 
or very feebly acid solutions; alkalis and strong acids destroy it; 
it is not identical with dextrose; saliva is without action on innlin. 
The sugar formed does not crystallise, and reduces less readily than 
levulose or dextrose; there is produced at the same time an inter¬ 
mediate substance which is more soluble in cold water than inulin, 
dialyses more easily, and crystallises in pentagonal, rhomboid&l, or 
elongated plates, or in needles arranged in tufts. Whilst inulin is 
insoluble in 65 per cent, alcohol, the new substance dissolves in 
alcohol of under 82 per cent, strength. 

A good colour reaction for inulin is obtained on placing a micro¬ 
scopic preparation in an alcoholic solution of orcinol and then treating 
it with concentrated hydrochloric acid, wheu the inulin takes a bright 
orange-red colour. The sphero-crystals of inulin disappear during 
this process, but the place they occupied becomes red or orange. 
Inulin of commerce gives the same reaction, even in solution. Wheu 
phloroglucinol is substituted lor orcinol, the colour is brown. 

J. M. H. M. 

Occurrence of Boric Acid in Plants. By E. Bechi (Bull. hoc. 
Gh im. [3], 3, 122).—The ash of beech growing in the borax districts 
of Tuscany contains l/30,000th of boric acid. T. G. N. 

Intercellular Matter. By L. Margin (Gompt rend., 110, 
295—297).—The author uses the term intercellular matter to denote 
the middle layer which connects the cells of soft tissues with one 
another. Its composition has hitherto not been accurately known. 

The author’s experiments show that in the Phanerogams and 
Cryptogams, with the exception of fungi and many alga?, the soft 
tissues consist of cellules connected by a cement of innolublo pectatoH. 
It the tissues are macerated with alcohol containing 20 to 25 per cent, 
of hydrochloric acid, and then in a solution of a normal potassium or 
sodium salt with an alkaline reaction, or in very dilute ammonia, or 
a solution of an organic ammonium salt, the pectic acid dissolves and 
can be separated from the insoluble tissues and precipitated from 
solution by tiie ordinary methods. The microscopic appearance of 
the tissues after various treatments is described in detail. 

C. H. B. 

Boot Excretions and their Influence on Organic Matter. 
By H. Molisch (Ann. Agron., 15, 566—567; from Sttzungsber. Afoul. 
TFi'ss. Wien, 46, 84—109; compare Abstr., 1889, 68).—On suspend¬ 
ing in water tbe roots of young seedlings of beans, peas, maize, &(>., 
and adding potassium permanganate to the water, the colour is soon 
discharged; alcoholic tincture of guaiacum is turned blue; pyrogallol, 
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tannin, gallic acid, and Tmraic substances also are oxidised; solutions 
of cane-sugar (1 in 1000) are inverted. In many casos tlio root 
secretion exndes in droplets ; the viscous matter covering tlie young 
roots is really a gum and serves to ensure intimate contact between 
the root-hairs and particles of soil. J. M. H. M. 

Composition of Fats of Fodder. By A. Sifllwajui (L<mlw . 
Vervuchs-Stat., 1890, 135—154).—Tlie greater portion of this paper 
is occupied by extensive tables, showing the composition and charac¬ 
teristics of the fats of over 20 fodders, as regards the percentage of 
neutral fats, fatty acids (free and total), lecithin, stearic acid derived 
from lecithin, phosphorus, and unsaponifiable constituents. The melt¬ 
ing points, saponification numbers, and molecular weights of the 
acids for each fat are also tabulated, E. W. P. 


Chemical Composition and the Digestibility of the Protexds 
of Various Grasses. By A. Emmerling and GK Looks (Bird. Centr ., 
19, 114—117).—20 different grasses wore grown on the same ground’ 
and each separately analysed. The soil was a loamy sand, containing 
(air-dry):—water, 1*2*5; humus, 3*27; nitrogen, 0121; sulphuric 
acid, 0*018; phosphoric acid, 0*173; lime, 0*085; potash, 0*027; and 
magnesia, 0-008 per cent. The glasses were divided into two groups, 
1, very good, and II, good or of medium food-value. Group l in¬ 
cluded Poa prafensis , P. nemoralis, Agrosiis stolonifem , Fesfnm elntior, 
F. pratensis , Phlewn pratevse , Avena jiuvescens, A. elatior, Lolinm 
perenve , Alopecvrus pratersw, Bactylis glomerata. The grasses of 
Gronp IT were Rolens fanatus, Ano?a?ifhnm odorahtm, Poa camprma, 
Festnca tmna , Aim ccespitosa, Prom us arvensis, B, mollis , and (Jynosurtil 
crisWus. 

The average percentage composition of the grasses of the two 
groups was as follows (calculated on a porcentage of wator = 


Crude Pure Digestible 

protein, protein, protein. 

I. 7*77 5*38 4*70 

II. 7*87 5*79 4*64 



Carbo- 

Crude 


Fat. 

liy (bates. 

fibre. 

Ash. 

1-45 

36*7 7 

32-6(5 

7-03 

1-29 

37-28 

30-09 

9-16 


Digestibility 
coefficient 
of pro! oYn. 
00*06 
58*84 


The results show that whilst according to a botanical analysis 
the grasses of Group I would bo considered prefemble to those of 
Group II, there is but little difference in the amount of food con¬ 
stituents and in digestibility. On the other hand, it is probable that 
a comparison of the grasses, if grown on different soils, would show 
considerable differences in chemical composition, so that hays of the 
same botanical composition might have different vaines as food, which 
can only he determined by chemical analysis. Chemical analysis is 
thus the simplest and most trustworthy method for determining the 
value of hay, but a botanical analysis is useful in separating the 
worthless or injurious grasses. JST. JEL M. 


Lnpulin. By E. Stookbriogbs (Bled. Centr,, 19, 140—141; from 
Agr. Science. 3, 29—35).—Hops grown in Japan from European 
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seeds are unsuit ible for brewing. The amount of lupnlin was only 
9*13 and 5*84 per cent, in different years, whilst European hops 
contain over 12 per cent. Lupulin consists of volatile oil, hop- 
bitter. and hop resin. The amount of lupnlin formed depends 
largely on the amount of sunshine during the ripening of the hops. 
Tn order to neutralise the injurious effects of rain, a manuring of 
potassium sulphate was applied; this raised the percentage of 
lupnlin 1 per cent., but the amount produced was still only 7‘19 per 
cent. 

In analysing hops, it is not generally taken into account that only 
those portions are of any value for brewing which are soluble in 
water or alcohol, and that in good hops there is only a slight varia¬ 
tion in the relation of substance soluble in alcohol to the substance 
afterward*, dissolved by water. The results of 16 analyses showed 
this relation to be as 1 : 0*615 to 1 : 0*453; mean, 1 : 0*536. To find 
the amount of lupulin in a sample of hops it is only necessary to de¬ 
termine this relation and multiply it by 11*34/0*536. The number 
11*34 is the average percentage of lupulin in good European hops. 

1ST. H. M. 


Constituents of Scopolia atropoldes. By C. Sulbert (Arch. 
Pharm. [3], 28, 139—145).—The plant, a native of Germany, 
yielded a hyoscyamine anrochloride, a very small amount of atropine 
anrochloride, and still less of a mixture probably of hyoscine and 
hyoscyamine aurochlorides. A little scopoletin was also extracted, 
but not sufficient for analysis. The same remark applies to betain. 
Some choline was obtained, and its double chloride was analysed, but 
whether this substance occurs in the plant, or is produced by the de¬ 
composition of the lecithin contained therein, is doubtful. J. T. 

Constituents of Anisodus luridus. By C. Sirdkrt (Arch. 
Pharm. [3], 28,145—146).—This plant, belonging to tho Solaimcoce, 
i<4 found in the Himalayas. The plant in flower yielded a not incon¬ 
siderable amount of hyoscyamine amochlorido, whilst tho plant taken 
after the ripening of its seeds yielded only a minute quantity of atro¬ 
pine anrochloride and no hyoscyamine anrochloride. Tho fresh flower¬ 
ing plant gave neither atropine nor hyoscyamine. J. f J\ 


Chemical Composition of Molinia ccerulea (Moncb.) from 
Konigsberg, near Raibl. By G. Hattensaur (Monafsh 11, 19—21).— 
On the heights near Konigsberg, Molinea cctmlea grows on a soil con¬ 
taining large quantities of zinc glance and of galena, and the eating 
of it has been known to cause death to animals. 

The air-dried grass contained 16*765 per cent, of water, and yielded 
2*245 per cent, of ash having the following composition:— 


Calculated on the ash, 
per cent. ........ 

Calculated on the air- 
dried plant, p. c... 


Si0 2 . PbO. CuO. 
28 656 2*041 0*266 
0*646 0*046 0*006 


Fe 2 0 3 . MnO. ZnO. 

1*419 0*222 0*265 
0*032 0 005 0*006 
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CaO. MgO. K 2 O,N*l 0. SO* P,0 6 - CO>. 
Calculated on the asli, '■-»- ; 

percent. 1*418 1*322 57*871 2*528 3*194 0*798 

Ca’oulated on the air- 

dried plant, p. c. .. 0*032 0*298 1*027 0*057 0*072 0*018 

On proximate analysis, the grass yielded the following per¬ 
centages:—Crude fibre, 36*307; crude protein (N x 6*25), 0*175; 
crude fat, 2*070; ash, 2*245; non-nitrogenous extractive matter, 
53*143. Substances soluble in water:—Inorganic salts, 1*768 ; organic 
constituents, 11*911. C. T. M. 

Chemical Composition, of Cultivated Strawberries. By 
W. E. Stone (Died, Centr,, 19,117—119; from Ayr . Science, 1889, 
257—261).—The quite ripe fruit was dried in the sun to prevent loss 
ot sap before being analysed; but the sugar and tree acids were de¬ 
termined in the fresh substance. The iollowing numbers foim the 
moans from analyses of 20 varieties cultivated in Amdica:— 

Glucose alter Sugar 

Dry substance. Free acid. Glucose. inversion, (ditterence). 

9*48 1*37 4*78 5*46 0*58 por cent. 

The diy substance contained, per cent.:— 

Extracted Non-mtvogenous 

Asli. Crude fibre. by other. Albumin. extract. 

6*53 16*35 6*75 10*51 60*79 

Tbe predominant acid is malonic acid ; tartaric acid could not he 
detected, and citric acid cau only be present in small quantities if at 
aH. 

European strawberries contain—water, 87*66; glucose, 6*28; and 
free acid, 0 93 per cent.; the dry substance containing—protean, 4*63; 
cellulose, 18*79; and ash, 6*56 per cent. They contain, therefore, 
more sugar and cellulose and loss acid and protein (ban American 
strawberries. The relation of acid to sugar is, in wiki strawberries, 
as 1 : 2, in American varieties as 1: 3*5, and in European as 1 : 9. 

N. H. M. 

Chemistry of Truffles. By A. Ciiatin (Oomjpt. rend., 110, 
876—382).—The author has analysed truiHes grown in the soils of 
various localities. The proportions of dry solid matter varied from 
20 84 to 24*26 per cent.; the proportion of ash in the solid 
matter varied from 5*62 to 9*88 por cent., and the proportion of 
nitrogen from 3*98 to 7*16 per cent. The chief constituents of the 
ash are silica, from 10*0 to 35*25 per cent., phosphoric anhydride, 
18*45 to 30*25 per cent., and potassium oxide, 17*40 to 28*34 per cent.. 
Sulphuric acid and calcium are also present in important quantity, 
and chlorine, iodine, magnesium, sodium, iron, aluminium, and man¬ 
ganese occur in small quantities. C. H. B. 
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Cultivation of the Leguminosae. By E. Breu, (Ann. Aqron 
15, 529—551; compare Abstr., 18S8, 1380, and 1890, 79),—A 
detailed acconnt of the author’s recent experiments on the assimila¬ 
tion of nitrogen by leguminous plants and the relation of tho root 
tubercles to this phenomenon. The roots can be inoculated with 
bacteria from other plants of the same family, and the plants thus 
inoculated will assimilate nitrogen from the air. The spores of 
these bacteria in water survive exposure to the frost of winter 
without losing their power of growth when inoculated on to roots the 
following spring. Peas inoculated with the bacteria of lucerne and 
cultivated in water containing only potassium chloride and calcium 
phosphate produced plants containing 17 times as much nitrogen as 
the seeds sown. A pea grown in water in a glass tube of small 
diameter produced a remarkable development of tubercles, especially 
near the junction of stem and root; the alternation of wetness and 
dryness in this situation seemed to favour the development of the 
tubercles. When peas, the roots of which were inoculated with the 
bacteria, were grown in three different-sized pots containing increas¬ 
ing weights of river gravel, it was found that the qnantity of 
nitrogen fixed by the plant increased with the qnantity of gravel in 
which it was grown. The gravel itself was not enriched in nitrogen 
when the qnantity taken was small; probably the excessive aeration 
of the soil in this case is unfavourable to the fixation of nitrogen. 
Two Spanish beans inoculated with the bacteria of cytisns accumu¬ 
lated 16 times the nitrogen of the seed; the 10 kilos, of gravel in 
which they were grown contained at the beginning no nitrogen, and 
in the end 0*0581 per 1000. A plant of lucerne, grown from a piece 
of root furnished with tubercles, contained, on June 10, 43 times the 
nitrogen in the root sown; the gravel had increased by its original 
nitrogen. A second plant of lucerne, planted in October in 4 kilos, of 
gravel, gave the following year three cuttings containing 80 times 
the nitrogen in the piece sown; the nitrogen in the soil had more 
than doubled. J. M. H. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 

The Gasvoltuneter. By G. Lotos (Ber., 23, 440—449).—Many 
methods have already been devised for avoiding all reduction-calcu¬ 
lations in gas analyses where the volume of the gases to be measured 
has to be compared with other gas volumes, but up to tho present 
time no plan has been proposed for effecting the same thing where 
the gas is obtained from solid or liquid substances. The author has 
now succeeded in devising an apparatus in which the difficulties of 
the latter case appear to have been successfully overcome. 

The principle on which the method rests is as follows:—The 
measuring tube for the gas is connected by means of a X to j°^t and 
very thick-walled indiarnbber tubing with a movable “pressure- 
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tube,” and also with a third tube termed the “reduction-tube,” in 
which is placed such a volume of air that, when it is compressed to 
the division 100, it corresponds with 100 (or 50) c.c. of dry air at 0° and 
760 mm. pressure. The liquid employed in the apparatus must in all 
cases be mercury. When the gas has been collected in the measuring 
tube, the other tubes aro so placed that the mercury in the reduction- 
tube stands at 100, and also that the top of the meieury in the measur¬ 
ing-tube is level -with that in the reduction-tube. The gases in 
both tubes are then under the same conditions, that is, the volume in 
each corresponds with that of the dry gas at 0° and 760 mm. 

As an example of the detailed application and the method, the 
apparatus for the estimation of nitrogen in organic substances may be 
described. In tho accompanying figure A, B, and 0 represent the 



measuring, reduction, and pressure tubes respectively. The stop¬ 
cock g is best so constructed that A may bo connected with the 
vessel h, or either of these with tho sido tubo shown; the tube A 
should further be of exactly 50 c.c. capacity from the stop-cock to 
just below the side tube/. A calculation is then made, onco for all,, 

VOL. LYIII. 2 y 
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to find what volume 100 c.c. of dry air at 0° and 760 min. would 
occupy under the conditions of temperature and pressure existing 1 at 
the time of the calculation, due allowance being made for the vapour- 
tension of the potash solution used in the analysis. A small drop of 
the latter is passed into B, and then the exact quantity of air found 
by the above calculation admitted and the stop-cock d closed. * A 
volume of air is thus once for all enclosed which, at 0 and 700 nun., 
must, in the dry state, occupy 100 c.c. 

Before commencing an analysis, the tube G is raised in order to 
fill A with mercury, and then exactly 50 c.c. of potash solution 
(sp. gr. 1*36) passed in; after which the analysis is conducted in the 
usual manner, the tube 0 being lowered to avoid any excessive 
pressure. When the gas has cooled, the tubes B and 0 , which are 
best held in spring clamps, are raised or lowered until the mercury 
in B stands at the 100th division. In this special case the mercury 
in A and B must not be brought to the same level, as allowance has 
to be made for the column of potash solution ik. If, as above 
suggested, 50 c.c. of solution having a sp. gr. of T3G ( A \yth that 
of mercury) be taken, it is only necessary to fix a strip of {paper, l, on 
the tube B, in such a position that the distanco from the 100th 
division to the top of the strip is equal to of the length of the 
column ik, and then to bring the merenry in A level with the top of 
the strip Z. (In ordinary working, this has proved quite easy of 
accomplishment, and does not require any previous practice.) The 
gases in A and B are then nuder exactly the same conditions, and the 
gas to be measured therefore occupies a volume equal to that of tlio 
dry gas at normal temperature and pressure. 

As soon as the reading has been taken, the stop-cock g is so placed 
that the spent potash can pass off through the sido tube, and a fresh 
quantity of 50 c.c. added, the apparatus being then ready for n 
further determination. In place of the usual graduation in c.c., the 
unit of graduation may be made 0*798 c.c., which corresponds with 
0*001 gram of nitrogen; in this cjise, tho weight of uitrogou to 
0*0001 gram may ho directly read off. 

In tho application of this improvement to such instruments as tho 
nitrometer, &c., where the gases are saturated with nioisturo, the gas 
enclosed in the reduction-tube must likewise bo saturated, and in the 
few cases where dry gases are measured, it must bo dried over 
sulphuric acid. In all cases where the gas is collected directly over 
mercury, the level of the latter in the tubes A and B must bo the 
same, no such correction being necessary as in the case considered 
above. 

It is, of course, understood that the gases in A and B must haw 
the same temperature, and when great accuracy is required, those 
may be surrounded by water, but in the majority of cases this is 
quite unnecessary. H. Q. 0. 

* This stop-cock may be replaced by a capillary tube, which is fused up when 
the necessary volume of air has been admitted. An accurately-ground and well 
greased stop-cock has, however, been found to hold equally well, and 2ms tlio 
advantage that, if by chance gas of any kind should pass into B > the error may be 
readily corrected. 
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New Extraction Apparatus. By 0. Knokli^b (ZM. anal . 
Ohcm., 28, 671—672). —This apparatus, whilst similar in principle io 
Soxlilet’s, is of much simpler construction. The outer tube, A, is 
fitted tightly into the cork of the flask. The inner tube, JO, lies loose 
within A, the two being kept apart by the projections g,g. The 
syphon may bo either a bent tube or a straight tube with a cap. 
The substance to bo extracted is placed on a filtor-bed of cotton-wool 



in the vessel IL The complete envelopment of the substance under¬ 
going ex tract ion by the vapour of the solvont maintains the liquid in 
H at its boiling point, and the absents of external tubes renders the 
apparatus less liable to injury than that of Soxhloi. M. J. S. 

Rapid Detection and Estimation of Chlorine in Alkaline 
Thiocyanates. By 0. Maun (ZoiL anal. Ohem 28, 668—669).— 
On mixing a thioeyanaio witli excess of copper sulphato and passing 
hydrogen sulphide, white cuprous thiocyanate is first precipitated. 
It the gas is stopped as soon as the pixjcipitato begins to become 
brownish, and a furthor quantity of copper sulphate is added, the 
filtraio will bo free from thiocyanate but will contain all the chlorine. 
Fox* 5 grams of thiocyanate there should bo used 20 grams of copper 
sulphato, each dissolved in 100 c.c. of water, with a subsequent addi¬ 
tion of 8 grams of copper sulphato in 40 c.c. of water. M. *J. S. 

Detection of Nitrogen in Organic Compounds. By 15. 
Donatu (Monalbh, 11, If)—18).- -The author finds that on heating 
organic compounds with excess of a saturated solution of potassium 
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hydroxide and powdered potassium permanganate, they aro invariably 
partly converted into nitrous or nitric acid, which can be recognised 
by any of the usual tests. The reaction is exceedingly easy of appli¬ 
cation and very delicate : 0*03 to 0*05 gram of the nitrogen compound 
being sufficient in all cases at present tried. A method for quantita¬ 
tively estimating nitrogen in organic compounds may probably bo 
based on this method of detecting nitrogen. G. T. M. 

Phosphorus Trichloride and Oxychloijde. By G. DenigIb (J t 
Pkarm. [5], 21, 216—21*7).—These two liquids are very similar in 
many of their properties, and a ready method of distinguishing 
between them is sometimes usefal. If a good pinch of zinc powdor is 
placed in a test-tube and one or two drops of the oxychloride are added 
(the zinc must he in excess), there is frequently an instantaneous 
production of flame; in all cases, on the addition of a litilo water, 
minute flames of hydrogen phosphide appear. With the trichloride, 
this reaction is not produced. J. T. 

Magnesia in Calcium, Hydrogen, and Sodium Phosphates. 
By ScHLAGDENHAtnPFEN (/. Pharm . [5], 21, 99—102).—The calcium 
salt, whether in the form of spangles or as large, transparent 
crystals, is known to contain up to 4 per cent, of calcium sulphate as 
an impurity. Careful search also reveals the presence of magnesia. 
The solution of sodium phosphate as usually prepared also contains 
magnesia in the form of a soluble phosphate. Hence, when the 
sodium salt is to be used for the precipitation of magnesia, it is nocos- 
sary to prepare a mixture of the phosphate with ammonium chlorido 
and ammonia, and to let this remain 24 hours beforo use, to ailoi'd 
time for the ammonium magnesium phosphate to form and settle. 

J. T. 

Electrolytic Separations. By E. F. Smite and L, K. Frankkl 
(Amer. Qhem . «/., 12, 104—112).—The solutions electrolysed con¬ 
tained usually ratheT less than 0*2 gram of each motal, and 4^ grams 
of potassium cyanide in 200 c.c. of water; the current was usually of 
such a strength as to give 0*4 c.c. of mixed gases per minute in the 
water voltameter, and was allowed to pass for 16 hours. 

Cadmium from Cobalt. —The separation is quantitative, the cadmium 
being completely deposited, and quite free from cobalt. 

Cadmium from Nickel. —No good results were obtaiuod, the depo¬ 
sited cadmium always containing nickel. 

Mercury from Zme.— The mercury is completely deposited, and 
contains no zinc. 

Mercury from Nickel .—The mercury is completely deposited, and 
the separation is quantitative. 

Mercury from Cobalt. —The results obtained at first were ranch too 
low, but when 3 instead of grams of potassium cyanide were used, 
the mercury was completely separated. 

Silver from Copper.— The silver is completely deposited. Former 
attempts with a much stronger current had been unsuccessful. 

Silver from Z'mc. —The silver is completely deposited. 

Silver from Nickel. —The silver is completely dopositod. 
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Hi Ivor from Cobalt .—The silver separates quantitatively if 3 grams 
only of potassium cyanide be used; with 4J- grams it is not all 
deposited. 

Copper from Cadmium in presence of Sulphuric Acid .—The -separa¬ 
tion of the copper was found to be quantitative when 10 or 15 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid (sp. gr. = 1*00) were present in about 200 c.c. of the 
solution, and tlie current gavo 0*2 to 0*3 c.c. of mixed gases per 
minute. With a stronger current, cadmium was deposited along with 
the copper. t C. F. B. 

Estimation of Lead in Tin. By Pkrjson (/. PJuwm* [5], 21, 
241—242).—An approximate method of estimating lead in tin consists 
in placing a drop of nitric acid on the tin, evaporating to dryness, and 
moistening the stain with potassium iodide solution. The intensity 
of the yellow coloration produced is supposed to give an indication of 
the amount of lead present in the tin. This is very misleading, as au 
experiment with Banca tin containing not more than 0*25 per cent, 
of load shows, thus:—Alter evaporating off the acid, add some di*ops 
of water, thou a little potassium iodide in powder, and quickly remove 
the excess of water by moans of a pipette. A brown tint appears at 
onco, duo to the iodide, but after a few moments’ agitation, a magni¬ 
ficent, yellow colour appears, which would bo variously estimated as 
indicating 25 to 30 per cent, of lead. The test is somewhat improved 
by evaporating tho stain several times to dryness, water being added 
each time, moistening with water, and laying a piece of filter-paper 
over the spot, on tlie moist part of which the iodide is laid. There 
is thus obtained a tint without admixture; but in spite of these pre¬ 
cautions the depth of colour is always in excess of tho load really 
present. J. T. 

Estimation of Copper by converting the Sulphide into 
Oxide. By C. Kovmov ( Zeit . anal. Chem., 28, (580).—Quantities of 
about 0*2 gram of precipitated copper sulphide, filtered by suction, 
placed moist in tho porcelain crucible, and ignited strictly according 
to BunHon’s instructions, arc, at a moderate temperature, entirely con¬ 
verted, witli incandescence, into oxido. If previously dried, tho pre¬ 
cipitate is partially converted into sulphate, and oven after ignition 
for an hour at a temperature at which tho crucible glaze fuses, traces 
of sulphate remain undecomposed. JM. J. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Copper. By A. £taiid and P. Lhiikau 
(Oompt.rmd., 110, 408—410).—Tho estimation of copper by the action 
of stannous chloride on a strongly acid solution of cupric chloride is 
made difficult by the comparatively foeblo colour of the cupric solu¬ 
tion. Cupric bromide in presence of concentrated hydrobi*omic acid, 
however, has a deep purple colour, probably due to a hydrobromido of 
the cupric bromide (compare Deniges, Abstr., 1889, 747), and if this 
is gradually mixed with a solution of stannous bromide or chloride 
in concentrated hydrobromic acid, the disappearance of tho colour, 
owing to tho reduction of tho cupric salt, gives a sharply dofinod end 
reaction, 

a» a 
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The solution of the copper salt mu&t bo concent rated mud mixed 
with excess of concentrated hydrobromic acid. Cave should bo taken 
to avoid unnecessary contact with air during titration, in order that 
the cuprous bromide may not be reoxidised, but it is not necessary to 
operate in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride, A solution o! 
stannous chloride in concentrated hydrochloric acid free from iron 
may be used instead of the solution in hydrobromic acid. The 
stannous solution must be titrated from time to time with a standard 
solution of copper. * C. II. H. 

Estimation of Mercury. By J. Volhard (Annalen, 256, 255— 
256).—See this vol., p. 565. 

Separation and Estimation of Tin and Titanium, with 
special reference to the Analysis of Silicates. By A Hiloijk and 
H. Haas (Ber., 23, 458—461).—The method of separation of tin and 
titanium given in this paper depends on the fact tliat when a mixture 
of stannic and titanic acids is acted on by hydrogen at a low red 
heat, only the former is reduced. After allowing the mixture to cool 
in the atmosphere of hydrogen, the tin may bo extracted by boiling 
the mixture with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid. The tin in tin* 
filtrate is then precipitated by hydrogen sulphide, the precipitate 
reduced by hydrogen., and oxidised by nitric acid to stannic oxide. 
The titanic acid is fused with 10 parts of potassium carbonate in a 
platinnm crucible, treated with about 200 c.c. of water, and concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid added, drop by drop, until tho potassium hydro¬ 
gen titanate is completely dissolved. Tho solution is then neutralised 
with sodium carbonate, 2 grams of concentrated sulphuric acid again 
added, and the whole diluted to 400 c.c. After boiling for six hours, 
the titanic acid separates completely, and is collected, washed, ignited, 
and weighed. 

In analysing minerals containing those acids, the finely powdered 
substance is mixed with water to form a thick paste, dilute sulphuric 
added until a thin liquid is obtained, and then finning hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, to eliminate silicic acid. Tho evaporated solution is 
treated with water, neutralised, 2 grams of sulphuric acid added, and 
the solution diluted to 400 c.c., boiled for six hours, and the precipi¬ 
tated stannic and titanic acids separated a b previously described. 
The titanic acid precipitate sometimes contains iron, which may 
be removed by a second reduction in hydrogen and extraction with 
20 per cent, hydrochloric acid. JL G, 0. 

Separation of Vanadic and Tungstic Acids, By 0, Yimphkim 
(Ber., 23, 353—357).—Great difficulty is experienced in tho separa¬ 
tion of vanadic and tungstic acids, especially in tho analysis of 
vanadotungstic acid. Methods have been suggested by Gibbs (Abstr,, 
1884, 713) and by Rosenheim (Abstr., 1880, 702), neither of which 
are very convenient or accurate, and the author has therefore devised 
tho following method, which gives satisfactory results. The con¬ 
centrated solution of the salt is heated in a porcelain dish on tho 
water-bath, a concentrated solution of mercurous nitrate, as neutral 
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as possible, addotl until the pi*cci])itate formed settles down well, and 
the frco acid removed by digestion with mercuric oxide. The pre¬ 
cipitate is collected, washed with water containing mercurous 
nitrate, and then, as far as possible, washed back into the dish, and 
evaporated until the whole becomes thick. Lt is next carefully tritu¬ 
rated with very concentrated hydrochloric acid, warmed Jor five 
minutes on the water-bath, by which mCcans the whole of the vana¬ 
dium is converted into vanadyl chloride, and almost all the tungstic 
acid and mercury salts go into solution. The precipitate adhering to 
the filter-paper is also dissolved in hydrochloric acid and added to the 
above solution. On the addition of water, tungstic acid separates 
almost entirely, leaving vanadium and mercury in solution. After 
remaining for 24 hours, the precipitato is collected, washed with water 
containing small quantities of hydrochloric acid, dried, and ignited in 
a porcelain crucible, pure tungstic acid being obtained. 

To isolate the vanadinm, the solution is heated to 80°, hydrogen 
sulphide passed in until all the mercury is precipitated, the filtrate 
evaporated on tlio water-bath, oxidisod with nitric acid, and again 
evaporated, this operation being repeated at least twice. The hy¬ 
drated vanadic acid is dissolved in water containing nilrio acid, 
evaporated in a platinum dish, the slight residue in the porcelain dish 
being dissolved in one or two drops of ammonia and adtlod to the 
main portion; after evaporation, it is dried at 120° and heated in 
prosonco of air, bnt at first not sufficiently to cause fusion. The 
reddish-brown, crystalline vanadic acid obtained still contains 0*1 to 
0*2 per cent, of tungstic acid, which may be estimated by treating the 
contents of the disk with dilute sulphuric acid and sulphurous acid, 
washiug the residue with very dilute sulphuric acid aud igniting. 
The vanadinm solution may be evaporated, boated to drive off the 
sulphuric acid, and thon ignited as before. 

[ntlio filtrate from fclie mercury salts, the dissolved mere my may be 
precipitated by hydrogen sulphide and the alkalis determined in the 
filtrate, the acid sulphate being converted into normal sulphate l>y 
Kiush’s method (Brr., 20,1082). 

Vov tin* analysis of metatungstates by this method, these must 
previously be converted into ordinary tungstates by repeated evapora¬ 
tion with ammonia. Load and silver salts are host decomposed by 
dilute solutions of chlorides of the alkali metals, and the remaining 
metallic salts by repeated fusion with sodium potassium carbonate, 
the aqueous extracts being neutralised with acetic acid and treated 
as above. The reagents employed must, of course, be pure, as any 
non-volatile impurity would remaiu in the vanadic acid, and cause the 
results to bo inaccurate. II. G. O. 

Water Analysis, By L. Viunon (Bull Hoc. Chhn. [8], 3, 2—4; 
compare Abstr., 3889, 1035).—Roferriug to his already published 
method, the author states that tho distilled water used in making the 
test solutions should bo boiled immediately prior to use, as otherwise 
tho results are falsified by tho carbonic anhydride dissolved therein 
(5 e.c. por litre). Tho precipitation ot dissolved carbonates is best 
attained by ebullition in a porcelain or platinum dish for lf> minutes; 
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glass vessels should not be employed, since these determine an 
alkaline reaction. Any loss in volume resulting from this operation 
should be made up by the addition of previously boiled distilled 
water. T. G. N, 

Estimation of Potassium and Humus in Soils. By J. B vitmn 
(Oompt. rend., 110, 289—291).—The estimation of potassium is based 
on the fact that potassium pkosphomolybdato is almost insoluble in 
water, whilst the phosphomolybdates of magnesium, sodium, calcium, 
iron, and aluminium are more or less soluble. The weight of the 
phosphomolybdate is 19 times as great as that of the potassium which 
it contains. 

100 grams of ammonium molybdate, dissolved in a small quant it} 
of water, is mixed with a solution of 6*5 grams of ammonium phos¬ 
phate. Aqua regia is added, and the liquid is heated with succes¬ 
sive additions of small quantities of aqua regia until the precipitated 
phosphomolybdate is completely dissolved. The liquid is then 
evaporated to dryness at 70°, and the residue treated with 400 c.c. of 
water and 5 c.c. of nitric acid, and the solution filtered. 

A liquid for washing the precipitate is prepared by dissolving in 
1000 c.c. of water 20 grams of sodium nitrate, and adding 2 c.c, of 
nitric acid, 20 c.c of the phosphomolybdic solution, and 1*2 c.c. of a 
solution of 80 grams of potassium nitrate in 1000 c.c. of water. The 
liquid is heated, the precipitate allowed to settle, and the clear liquid 
decanted off. 

A quantity of the soil containing about 15 milligrams of potassium 
oxide is dissolved in the usual way, and the greater part of the 
calcium, iron, and aluminium is separated. The substances loft iu 
solution are converted into nitrates, the liquid concentrated, acidified 
with nitric acid, mixed with 4*0 c.c. of phosphomolybdic solution for 
every 10 milligrams of potassium oxide present, and ov&pomied to 
dryness at 50°, 

The residue is washed with 60 c.c. of the special solution and 
filtered through a tared filter, a counterpoise filter being washed with 
an equal volume of the wash-liquid. The precipitate is dried at 50° 
and weighed; wt. of ppt. X 5*2/100 as wt. of potassium oxide. 

Humus in solution can be estimated by moans of J. JEL Smith’s 
modification of the permanganate process. 10 e.c. of a solutiou of 
16 grams of anhydrous manganese sulphate per litre is mixed with 
10 c.c. of a solution of 10 grams of potassium pormanganaie per litre 
in a flask holding 250 c.c., and heated until the liquid is colourless 
and manganese peroxide is precipitated. Now add 100 c.c. of water, 
and 4 c.c. of a solution of sulphuric acid containing 160 grams of the 
monohydrate per litre, and then an exactly moasnred quantity of the 
humus solution, prepared by treating the soil with sodium hydroxide 
m the ordinary way. The quantity of humus must not be more than 
sufficient to reduce half the manganese peroxide present. Boil gently 
for eight hours in a reflux apparatus. Dissolve the unaltered 
manganese peroxide in a measured excess of decinormal oxalic acid, 
and determine the excess of oxalic acid by means of a standard solu¬ 
tion of permanganate containing 1 gram per litre. The mult gives 
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the quantity o£ humus in terms of oxalic acid, and Ii’om this the pro¬ 
portion of oxygeu required for the complete oxidation of the humus 
(»an bo calculated. The author gives an empirical table for the con¬ 
version of the oxalic acid equivalent into the corresponding quantity 
of humus. 0. JL B. 

Estimation of Petroleum in Turpentine. By W. M. Burton 
(. Amer. Ghent. J., 12, 102—104).—A balloon flask of 750 c.c. capacity 
is connected with a reflux apparatus, and also fitted with a drop 
funnel; 300 c.c. of fuming nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*4) is placed in the 
flask, and 100 e.e. of the turpentine to be tested is measured into the 
funnel. The flask is surrounded with cold water, and tho turpentine 
is allowed to drop slowly into tho nitric acid, when a violent action 
takes place, the turpentine being oxidised to various fatty and 
aromatic acids which are soluble in water, whilst the potroleum is 
scarcely affected. When tho action is over, the contents of the flask 
are transferred to a largo separating funnel, and treated with succes¬ 
sive portions of hot water; the residual petroleum is measured, and 
represents the amount of the adulteration of tho sample. Moderately 
accurate results may thus be obtained. 0. 1\ B. 

Impurities in Commercial Alcohol. By II. BorntrKucr (Zeit. 
mat. Ghent., 28, 670; compare Abstr., 1889, 552).—When a crude 
spirit, diluted to 30 per cent., is shaken with chloroform, tho latter 
takes up amyl alcohol, acetal, aldehyde, and isobutyl alcohol, but 
leaves nndissolved ethyl alcohol, acotic acid, normal propyl alcohol, 
and tertiary butyl alcohol, all of which may bo present. Normal 
propyl alcohol is readily solublo in water, and leaves an agreeable 
fruity odour when rubbed on the hands. Isobutyl alcohol dissolves 
with difficulty, requiring 10 parts of water; it gives an unpleasant 
odour of fusel oil to the hands. If present in largo proportion in 
alcohol, it produces a raspberry-red colour when 10 c.c. of tho spirit 
is mixed with 3 drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 10 drops 
of aniline. M. J. fc5. 

* 

Mercury Nitrate as a Test for certain Aromatic Com¬ 
pounds. By 1\ U. Pbtnaiu (Arch. Pharm . [3|, 28, 9—22). -Tlu> 
author lias shown (this Journal, 1873, 533) that mercuric nitrate 
and tho mercurous salt, as well as mixtures of tho two suits, iu 
prcsonco of a very small quantity of nitrous acid, gives a red colora¬ 
tion with phenol, hj. Millon (Oomyl. rend., 48, 40) proposed tho 
mixofl salts as a tost for albumin. It, Hoffmann ( Anuahn , 11, 123) 
proposod tho same reagent as a test for tyrosine, bat overlooked tho 
necessity of a little nitrous acid. In the paper above cited, tho 
author stated that tho reagent was not only a test for phenol, butt 
generally for those aromatic compounds containing a hydroxyl-group 
m tho benzene nucleus. Tho present paper records tho action of tho 
test on 150 compounds, and the work is still in progress. It is, 
however, at this stage remarked that (1) tho bonzcne-derivatives 
which do not contain hydroxyl do not give the reaction, or only give 
it after reactions which introduce derivatives containing hydroxyl; 
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(2) benzene-derivatives with a hydroxyl-group in the nucleus give 
the reaction. To this rule there arc some exceptions, as (ho reaction 
is hindered when one or more of the hydrogen-atoms of plumol arc 
replaced by other elements or by carbon-froo radicles (for ins lance, 
Cl, Br, I, NO, NO*, &c.). The reaction holds when the replacing 
radicle contains carbon. J. T. 


Estimation of the Mineral Matter in Sugar. By J. v. 0 korrrt 
( Ohem . Oentr 1889, ii, 994; from Nett. ZciL Hub -Znck.-hul, 23, 
181—182).—The author finds that the incineration of sugar may (us 
assisted by the addition of oxalic acid, much in the same way that 
sulphuric acid assists this process. 

The nse of oxalic acid removes the objection to that of sulphnrie 
acid, namely, the conversion of all the mineral matter info sulphates. 
If certain parts of the charred mass appear to glow less than the 
main portion, a little more oxalic acid may bo thrown over those, 
which assists the combustion. J. W. L. 


Estimation of Wood Fibre in Paper. By R. Go Dummy and 
M. CouLOJff (Zeit. anal Ohem., 28, 738—739).—Wood fibre, when 
boiled with a dilute solution of auric chloride, precipitates 14*285 
parts of gold per 100 of purified, dry wood fibre. Cellulose has no 
such reducing action. To examine a paper, tbo weighed sample is 
treated first with cold, then with boiling water, for the removal of 
the size, then with a boiling solution of tartaric acid in 80 por cent, 
alcohol to dissolve out alumina, washed, dried, and extracted with 
alcohol and ether, and then treated with the gold solution. 


. . in. o. n. 

Estimation of Uric Acid in Urine by means of Sodium 
Hypobromite. By Bayuac (Oompt. rend., 110, 352-353).- 
Evaporate 50 c.c. of the urine on a wator-bath, precipitate tlie uric 
acid by addition of 5 or 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid of 20 por cent., ami 
wash with alcohol in order to remove urea and creatinine. Dissolve 
the uric acid in a small quantity of sodium hydroxide solution and 
heat to 90 J or 100° with 35 c.c. of a concentrated solution of sodium 
hypobromite. 0. II. B. 


Milk Analysis. By B. F. Davbnpout (Analyst, 1889,209— 210).- 
For the estimation of total solids and fat, tbo milk is evaporated in flaf- 
bottomed platinum basins, which for 5 grams of milk have a diameter 
of 2J inches at the bottom, thus giving a surface of 1 square inch for 
the residue from each gram of milk. With a residue of this thickness, 
the fat can be completely and readily extracted by boiling light 
petroleum, and its amount is known from the loss. It is recommended 
that the evaporation should be performed on a water-bath with closed 
top, as the absence of steam from the neighbourhood of the basins 
assists the evaporation materially. After weighing the butter-free 
residue, it is ignited in the same capsule for the determination of ash. 

... M. J. 8. 

.Description of an Apparatus for drying Fodders containing 
Drying Oils. By O. Fojskster (Landw. Vei'suchu~8tab., 87, 57 
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02).—The percentage of oil obtained from foods containing drying 
oils is generally too low, because of the oxidation caused by drying 
the substance at a high temperature. The author has designed a 
drying apparatus which avoids oxidation, and which is hero fully 
described. It consists of two chambers, the outer one holding water 
and hermetically sealed above, the only communication with the 
interior being that necessary for the water supply; tho inner chamber 
is closed by a lid resting on a rim holding Wood’s fusible motal, so that 
this chamber is also hermetically sealed. A pipe passes through tho 
lid and conveys coal gas, which, passing out at the side near tho 
bottom, supplies the burner for heating tho water. 

There are one or two modifications of this general design which 
can be used under varying circumstancos; di*awings are given of the 
various parts. E. W, P. 

New Apparatus for the Analysis of Oils. By Y. Jkajsj {Ohm. 
Cmtr., 1889, ii, 1070—1071; from Mon. Set., 34, 1211—1216).—For 
the determination of tho melting point of fats, the author has con¬ 
structed an apparatus in which an electric circuit is completed a k s 
soon as tho fat melts. For this purpose, tho fat, in the liquid state, is 
run into a JJ -tube and allowed to solidify. Whilo still liquid, two 
platinum wires connected with tho battery are passed one down each 
limb of tho tube until they are opposite to each othor. When the fat 
is solid, a little mercury is poured on to its surface in one limb. The 
tube is placed in a vessel of water, in which also tho thermometer 
stands. The water is warmed carefully by means of a lamp placed 
underneath, and as soon as it is sufficiently hot to melt tho fat, tho 
mercury falls to the bottom of the JJ -tube, and connects tho ends of 
the two wires with each othor, thereby completing tho circuit. In 
this there is also a bell placed, which indicates the exact moment 
when the fat melts. 

If or the determination of tho amount of lioat developed on mixing 
oils with sulphuric acid, tho author has also constructed an apparatus. 
It consists of three parts. Tho innormost is a small, cylindrical bottle, 
having an intonml tube from close to the bottom and reaching 
through the side near the top. By blowing through a mouth-pieco, 
this bottle may bo entirely emptied of its eon tents, which are thus 
forced through this internal tube into tho next vessel. The latter is 
a beaker which contains the oil. Tho third part of the apparatus is 
a brass jar, in which tho second vessel is placed, tho space between 
the two being filled with wadding, as a non-conducting material. 
When making a determination, 15 c.c. of the oil is placed in the 
middle vessel, and 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid in tho inner¬ 
most one. The liquids are then brought to a temperature of 80° and 
vessels 1 and 2 placed in tho brass outer vessel. Tho acid is now 
blown out of the innermost into the middle vessel, and tho mixing 
performed by means of a thermometer. 

For the determination of tho index of refraction, the author has 
constructed a rofractometer, in which tho rofraotivo effect of tho oil 
under examination affects the size of the shadow in the field, which 
shadow is caused by the refractive power of a standard liquid or oil. 
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A scale is adapted so that the extent of alteration in the mho of the 
sliadow-half of the field may ho recorded. J. W. h. 

Estimation of Quinine in Quinine Tannate. By N. Neumann 
(Zeit anal Ghent., 28, 663—668).—On examining, by On*i llard's 
method, some specimens of quinine tannate known io contain to 
30 per cent, of the alkaloid, only about 7 to 13 per coni, was found. 
This results partly from the imperfect extraction by alcohol of iho 
quinine contained in the residue of tho evaporation with lime, and 
partly from the solubility of the alkaloid in tho potash employed to 
throw it down for weighing. The following method is proposed for 
technical purposes; it gives results which aro about 3 per cent, above 
the truth2 grams of the powdered tannate is well shakou in a 
stoppered cylinder with 20—25 c c. of aqueous potash of specific gravity 
1-24. Care must he taken that tho tannate does not adhere to tho 
glass. Water is then added to make up to 60—80 e.c., and then 
100 c.c. of other, accurately measured. The cylinder is immediately 
closed and vigorously shaken. When the two liquids have soparatou, 
there must he no solid particles visiblo in either layer. 50 c.c* of tho 
ethereal layer is taken out with a pipette and ovaporatod in a woighod 
beaker, the quinine being finally dried at 100° and weighed. An 
estimation can be completed in 1$ hours. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Chlorophyll in Leaves and in Extracts. By 
Tsciiirsch {Ghem. Gentr ., 1880, ii, 096—907 ; from I*harm. Central- 
halle , 30, 611—614).—For tho estimation of chlorophyll in leaves, a 
piece of leaf, cut as square as possible, is measured and then extracted 
with alcohol. Tho solutiou is acidified with one drop of hydrochloric 
acid, diluted to a certain volume, and a portion is then filled into a 
tube to the depth of 10 mm. in a second such tube, a standard 
solution of phylloeyanic acid in alcohol is placed, and tho absorption 
spectra of the two solutions aro compared by moans of iho spectro¬ 
scope described byihe author* The thickness of iho slaudiml solution 
is varied until hand I appears of the same strength in ouch spectrum* 
In the case of the liquid under examination having a thickness of 
10 mm., this band should appear faint; if tho thick news bo increased 
to 15 mm., it will appear dark in tho middle, and band J1 will bo just 
perceptible. 

The standard phylloeyanic acid is prepared from grass by ext met¬ 
ing with water and alcohol, and, after evaporating, tho residue is 
wanned with hydrochloric acid. The beautiful, blue solution Urns 
produced is phyllooyanin. It is filtered, tho filtrate poured into water, 
the precipitate thus produced washed with water, and purified by 
treatment with alcohol, ether, and chloroform. It combines with zinc 
and copper. 

The zinc salt may be used as a means of quantitatively determining 
the chlorophyll, the zinc precipitate containing 11-07 per cent, of tho 
metal. J. W. L. 
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Refractive Indices of Saline Solutions. By B. Walter 
(Oompt. rend., 110, 708—709).—The author’s experiments (this vol., 
p. 202) lead him to the conclusion that the refractive power of salts 
of the type M"SO t is 1’5 times as groat as that of salts of the type 
M'tSOi, and three times as great as that of salts of the type M'Cl, a 
result essentially different from that obtained by Doumor (this vol., 
p. 433). C. H. B. 

Anomalous Rotatory Dispersion in Iron, Cobalt, and Nickel. 
By W. Lobaoii (Ann. Vhys. Chem. [2], 39, 317—360).-—Previous 
researches on the electromagnetic rotation of thin films of iron, &o., 
were directed principally to the determination of the maximum rota¬ 
tion and its dependence on the strength of the magnetic field. Kundf, 
in the course of his investigations, noticed that the dispersion in the 
case of iron was apparently anomalous, and the author, in the present 
paper, confirms this observation. The prism ho employed was a 
direct-vision Wernicke liquid prism, and sunlight was always used in 
the experiments. The intensity of the magnetic field was 15,000 e.g.s. 
units, a strength sufficient to give the nmximum rotation for the 
three metals investigaiod. The metallic films were deposited on 
glass plates either chemically or by electrolysis, and their thickness 
was estimated photometrically from tho absorption they produced. 
They varied from 30 X 10“ 7 cm. to 100 X 1CT 7 cm. The results 
obtained are given below for the different wave-lengths as the simple 
rotation calculated for 1 cm. thickness— 


Ua. I). IP. a. 

Iron. 223,000 195,000 145,000 122,000 

Cobalt. 185,000 104,000 150,000 113,000 

Nickel. 90,300 75,200 04,300 57,000 


It is apparent from those values that tho rotatory dispersion, not 
only of iron, but also of cobalt and nickel, is anomalous. J. W. 

Dispersive Power of Aqueous Solutions. By P. IUrbikk and 
L. Roux ( Oompt .. rend., 110, 457—100 and 527 —532; compare 
Abstr., 1889, 805).—Examination of solutions of sodium, potassium, 
and barium chloridos, barium bromide, cadmium iodide, load nitrate, 
chloral hydrate, sugar, citric acid, and aniline hydrochloride, with 
degrees of concentration varying from 8 per cent, to saturated solu¬ 
tions, showed that the dispersive power is a simple function of tho 
concentration, but this does not hold for diluto solutions. 

In solutions above a certain concentration, tho excess of dispersive 
power, B, over that of puro water, b , is proportional tot lie quantity of 
dissolved substance, p, or B — b = Kp, K being a constant character* 
istic of each substance. 

VOL. lviix. 2 z 
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The value of the specific dispersive powor B jil varies Imt liltle with 
the concentration, and is practically the same for all the substances 
examined, the minimum being 0-310 and the maximum 0 I W, In 
the case of salts with a high dispersive powor, however, the value is 
somewhat different. ^ 

If M is the molecular weight of iho substance, 1 ~ represents 

the molecular increase of dispersion , and is obtained by multiplying 
II into the coefficient K, which is constant for each substance. The 
mean value for chlorides of the type MCI is 0*020, the extremes being 
0-021 and 0*019 ; for chlorides of the typo M"Ob, the mean value is 
0*044, the extremes being 0*050 and 0*038. 

It follows that there is a simple relation between the relative dis¬ 
persive power of a compound in solution and its chemical typo and 
molecular weight. 0. II. lb 


Structure of the Line Spectra of the Elements. Tly J. K. 
Rydbebg (Zeit. physikal. Ghem ., 5, 227—232).—T.lio author, from a 
study of the wave-numbers (n = lO^ 1 , whore X is expressed in 
Angstrom’s units) of the spectra of the elements belonging to the 
first three groups of the periodic system, arrives at the following 
generalisations:— 

1. The “long ” lines in the spectra form paii$ and triplets possess¬ 
ing the property that the wave-numbers of tho corresponding com¬ 
ponents differ by a constant quantity, for each element. (j roups l 
and III have only double lines ; Group II has triplets in addition. 

2. The corresponding components of the pairs fonn series whoso 
wave-numbers are functions of the successive natural numbers. 
Each series may be approximately represented by tho equation 

n = n 0 — t— —— r V No is a general constant for all elements and 

(m + fi ) 2 

all series ; ?/<» and p are constants for the special sories; and m is tho 
number in the series of the membor considered. There' are three 
kinds of series—principal, sharp (woll-detinod), ami diffuse (ill- 
defined). The principal series form tho most vivid lines in tho 
spectra, and only occur in the first periodic group; next enmo tho 
diffuse (really double) lines; and, lastly, tho sharp lines. In tho 
several groups the highest members aro the weakest, as they arc also 
in each series. 

3. Berios of the same group (diffuse or sharp) havo tho same value 
for /t; and series of tho same order (1st, 2nd, and 3rd) have in tho 
various groups the same value of %. A notation is given for the 
whole system of vibrations. 

4. The wave-lengths and wave-numbers of the corresponding lines, 
and also the values of the constants (r, n Q , p) of tho conesponding 
series are periodic functions of the atomic weights of iho element h. 

From the spectra of the neighbouring elements in tho periodic 
system, the author calculates the wave-lengths of iho linos of 
gallium, and finds a satisfactory agreement with tho linos actually 
measured. He finally draws attention to tho incompatibility of 
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liis results with Lockycr’s views as to the dissociation of the 
elements. J. W. 

Absorption Spectra of Oxygen. By Gk D. Livibinu and J. 
IHwajr (iVoc. Roy. Soc., 46, 222—280 ; compare Abstr., 1880, 1). — 
This is a continuation of the an 1 hors’ experiments on the absorption 
spectra of oxygen aud its compounds. The presence of nitrogen 
seems io reduce the absorption pi oduced by oxygen of given tension. 
Variations of tcmpei'ature (—100° to 100°) had very little effect on 
the absorption. Liquid oxygen was found to be cqnally constant 
with change of temperature, the bands above C, D, and F remaining 
the same for a range of temporatuie from —181° to above the critical 
temperature, so that liquid and gaseous oxygen havo the samo 
absorption spectra. The persistence of the absorption during con¬ 
densation is remarkable, since tlie absorption spectrum is entiioly 
changed when oxygon combines chemically. An examination of 
ozone gave only a general absorption with four faint bands at wave¬ 
lengths 10(>2, 3752, 1880, and 1090. The diffuse bands of oxygen 
at high pressures may be due to the presence of more complex 
molecules snob as 0 4 , or to the constraint which the molecules 
experience during their encounteis. With rise of temperature there 
is a slight weakening of the diffuse bands, a fact which supports the 
first hypothesis. The authors have re-examined tho absorption 
spectrum of nitric peroxide, and confirm tho conclusion of Boll 
(Abstr., 1885, 949) that this substance in tho form of the molecule 
N a 0 4 , whether liquid or gaseous, effects only a general absorption, 
and that the selective absorptions are due to tbo presence of tho 
molecular* form NQ a , H. K. T. 

Maximum Polarisation of Platinum Electrodes, in Sulphuric 
Acid. By O.Puommib (Ann. Rhys. Cfam. [2], 39, 187——Con¬ 
tinuing his ^searches on tho polarisation of platinum electrodes in 
sulphuric acid (Abstr., 1888,890; Ibis vol.. p. 810), tho author lias 
studied the influence of t ho size of tho electrodes on the polarisation. 
Electrodes of two different sizes wore therefore employed, the first 
being foil of 1 sq, cm. surface and tho second wire 0 8 cm. in length 
and 0*025 con in diameter* presoidlng a surface of 0'015 sq. cm. In 
order to overcome tlio difficulty arising from tho fact that a small 
cathode becomes platinised in the course of tho experiments, tho 
cathode in every ease* whether small,or large, was coated with a 
thick layer ot platinum black. 

Tho experiments show that the polarisation alters rapidly with tho 
size of the electrodes, increasing as the size of the cathode or of tho 
anode decreases. Indeed, in very dilate solution, if a small cathode 
bo token, a polarisation value of 3'72 volts can bo reached, using a 
largo anode. Alteration in tho concentration of the acid has least 
effect when large electrodes arc taken, tho difference between tho 
highest and lowest value being about 0 78 volt, but if one or both 
of the eloctrodos are small, tho greatest difference in tho polarisation 
reached is voty nearly double this number. If the electrodes arc 
both small and tho concentration of the acid bo varied from 0 to 44 

2 % 2 
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pGT cent., polarisation will be found at a maximum of 3 87 volfs in a 
32 per cent, solution, but with a 47 percent, solution, it reaches iis 
greatest attainable value of 5*5 volts. Jl* 0. 

Galvanic Polarisation of Platinum Electrodes in Dilute 
Sulphuric Acid with High Current Density. By V. Kumium 
(Ann. Phys . Chm. [2], 39, 201—235). The author describes a 
method for measuring the polai*ination after tlio polarising current 
has been interrupted, making use of tlie Helmholtz pendulum con¬ 
tact breaker. Ho finds that, employing platinum cleHiodes of small 
surface, the polarisation in dilute sulphuric acid never attains a value 
of more than 2*5 Daniells. The highest values wore obtained for an 
intensity of about 0*001 ampere, whereas greater intensities gave 
smaller values for the polarisation, for instance, 2*4 Daniells with 
0*4 ampere. This decrease is probably caused by heating of tlio 
solution. In the latter case also quantities of ozone, hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, and persnlphnric acid are formed, whereas not in the former, 
hut it is evident that those do not exercise any great influence on the 
polarisation. H. 0. 

Electrical Conductivity of Air due to the Formation of Ozone, 
By J. Elsier and H. Geitel (Ann. Phijs. Glum. [2], 39, 1521 —331). 
—From the fact that the air in the vicinity of a bunsen flame is 
charged with ozone and conducts electricity, tbo authors were led 
to examine the electrical properties of the air enveloping a stick of 
moist phosphoms undergoing slow oxidation with formation of ozone. 
They found that the process of ozonising hero also determined a similar 
assumption of conductivity by the air, but could not prove an electro¬ 
motive force to be connected with it. The mere prm>nn> of ozone is 
not sufficient to impart conductivity to air, nor does the formation of 
solid particles of ammonium nitrite in the neighbourhood of I lie 
phosphorus exert any appreciable effect. When tlio format lou of 
ozone is hindered by the presence of the vapour from oil of turpentine, 
the electric conductivity at once disappears. 

Ozone was observed by the authors to lx> formed when a stream of 
air was passed over a platinum* wire heated to whiteness by means 
of an electric current (compare Dewar, Roy. Inst., June 8, 1888). 

J. W. 

Electrical Conductivity of some Solutions at Temperatures 
between 18° and 100.° By E. Kjraknixals (Znt. phynikaL Ohm., 
6, 250—258).—The apparatus used was similar to that described by 
Ostwald (Abstr., 1889,4). The solutions examined woro those of 
the chlorides and nitrates of sodium, potassium, and barium; potas¬ 
sium bromide, chlorate, and ferrocyanide; tho sulphates of sodium 
and magnesium, and hydrochloric aoid. The concentrations of the 
solutions varied from 1 gram equivalent per litre to 1 gram equiva¬ 
lent per 1000 litres. The results show that the higher tlio tempera¬ 
ture the greater the increase in tho molecular conductivity with 
rising dilution. The mean temperature coefficients arc calculated for 
various dilutions, as also the values of tho comluciivily for in¬ 
finite dilution at the temperatures 18°, 50*3°, 82°, and 1)9*4°. Tho 
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quotient ^//i* is found to doorcase somewhat with rising tomperat ure, 
from which the author concludes that tho inllucuce of temperature on 
tho degree of dissociation of electrolytes which, at ordinary tem- 
poraiuros and iu moderately concentrated solutions, are strongly 
dissociated, is only slight. The great increase iu conductivity with 
the temperature is to be explained by the decrease in the viscosity of 
the solution. The author finally calculates the heats of dissociation 
by the method given by Arrhenius (Ahstr., 1880, 1044), but his 
results are altogether at variance with thoso of tho latter, 

H. 0. 

Electrical Conductivity of Phenols and Hydroxybenzoie 
Acids. By D. BbimiSLOT (Oompt rend., 110, 703—705). Tho 
solutions contained 0*01 gram-equivalent of the salts, &c., per litre, 
and the measurements were made with Lippmann’s electromotor. 
The three hydroxybenzoie acids have different conductivities, tho 
resistance increasing in the order ortho-, mota-, para-. Tho conduc¬ 
tivity of tho paralijdroxybenzoic acid is practically identical with 
that of benzoic acid. When the acids arc troatod with 1 equivalent 
of sodium hydroxide, the numbers obtained are approximately the 
same iu all three eases; tho reduction of conductivity is for tho 
ortho-acid. ^ for the meta-acid, and | for tho para-acid. When a 
second equivalent of tho alkali is added, the conductivities of tho 
mota- ami para-derivatives remain practically tho same, but differ 
considerably from that of benzoic acid, since the second equivalent of 
alkali exerts an appreciable effect. A. third equivalent exerts a 
smaller but still appreciable influence. 

Jn the case of the ortho-acid (salicylic* acid) the second and third 
equivalents of tho alkali produce less effect than with the mota- and 
para-derivativoH. The maximum difference in the case of salicylic 
acid is reacliod on addition of 1 equivalent of* alkali, but in the case 
of the mota- and para-acids this maximum is given by tlic second 
equivalent. It follows that in tho ortho-acid tho phonolie function is 
less energetic than in tho meta- and para-acids, a result which agrees 
with tho thormochomieal measurements of Borthelot and Wernor. 

0. IK B. 

Development of Electricity and Heat in Electrolytes. By 
M. PiiANt’h (Am. Phys. Ohum. [2], 39, 1G1—186).—Kitusc the ions of 
an electrolyte aro endowed with largo electrostatic charges, it follows 
that before the electromotive forces become active a certain linito 
determinable amount of free electricity must bo formed in the solution. 
A calculation of the forces necessary to cause a movement of electricity 
in an electrolyte ismade in tho present paper, starting with tho assump¬ 
tion that in an electrolyte tho ions are present in a fully dissociated 
condition. The passage of electricity from higher to lower potential 
gives rise to tho development of heat, and tho movement of the* ions 
is also found to give rise to heating effects, since oach ion carries a 
certain amount of heat with it, and, therefore, the accumulation of a 
number of ions iu any particular portion of the solution will raise tho 
temporaturo at that spot. il, 0. 
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Electrolysis of a Mixture of two Salts in Aqueous Solution. 
By L. Houllevignb ( Conipt . rend., 110, G37—640).—Aqueous solu¬ 
tions of zinc and copper sulphates were electrolysed (1) with varying 
intensity of current and a constant difference of potential between 
the two electrodes, and (2) with constant intensity o£ current and 
varying difference of potential. 

With a solution which contained, per litre, 37*5 grams of zinc and 
0*968 gram of copper, the difference of potential being 6*94 volts, a 
variation fiom 0*0165 ampere to 0*0506 amp&re caused a gradual in¬ 
crease in the ratio Zn/Cu from 1*15 to 5*64. With 48*1 gram of zinc 
and 2*30 of copper per litre, and a difference of potential of 7 volts, 
an increase in intensity from 0*0104 ampere to 0*03G5 gavo an in¬ 
crease in the ratio Zn/Cu from 0 74 to 1*58. It is obvious that the 
proportion between the deposited ions varies greatly with tho in¬ 
tensity of the enrrent, a result different from that obtained by Buff 
with hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. It is probable, however, that 
the electrolysis of mixed zinc and copper sulphates is complicated by 
secondary reactions, and if it is assumed that Buff’s law is true, but 
that secondary action takes place between the deposited zinc and tho 
copper sulphate, and is proportional to the time, it can be shown that 
the ratio Zn/Cu should increase with the intensity of the current. 

With constant intensity of enrrent, but a difference of potential 
varying from 3*25 to 6*55 volts, and from 2*85 to 5*26 volts, tho ratio 
Zn/Cu remains the same except when the electromotive force ap¬ 
proaches the minimum at which brass is deposited. C. H. B. 

Electrochemical Effects on Magnetising Iron. By T. Anor nws 
(Proc. Boy. Soc., 46,176—193 -, compare Abstr., 1889, 92).—This is a 
continuation of the author’s researches on the current produced whou 
the opposite poles of two electrically connected magnots of approxi¬ 
mately equal strength are immersed in solutions of various chemical 
substances. The general results obtained were that tho north polo 
became positive to the sontb pole. In the present investigation, tho 
solutions were applied do the upper ends oc the magnots, as it was 
thought that the current produced in tho previous oxperitnoiits might 
have been due to the weakening of the submerged north pole, owing to 
its relation to the earth. It was found that the north polo was still 
positive, but that the electromotive force was slightly less thanbeforo. 
in both cases it was frequently observed that the south polo became 
momentarily positive at the commencement of tho experiment. 

II. K. T. 

Influence of Temperature on the Magnetism of Salts of 
Metals of the Iron Group. By P. Plessneb (Awn. J7///?. 

[2], 39, 336—346).—The variation of the specific magnetic co¬ 
efficient K =s A/M 2 (A = magnetic attraction and M = intensity of 
field) with the temperature was investigated by a method depending 
on the torsion of a Geiman-silver wire. Solutions of salts of metals 
of the iron group gave the following values for tho constant % in tho 
formula K = Ko + at, the range of temperature oonsidorod being 
from 10 ft to 60°. 
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Ferric chloiddo. x = —0*008542 + 0*000048 

Nickel bnlphato. * = -0*008571 ± 0 000014 

Cobalt nitrate. «i = —0*008514 + 0*000094 

«* = -0*008507 ± 0*000087 


These values arc practically identical, so that we may take a, = 
—*0035554 = 1 = *0000124 as the general temperature coeiFiciont for the 
above solutions. 

Solid salts, on the other hand, have different coefficients. Tims, 
for hydrated manganous sulphate, a = — 0*003114; for the salt dried 
at 250°, a. = —0*00209; for cobalt sulphate dried at 250°, os = 
—0*00273. The variation of the magnetic coefficient of nickel sulphate 
dried at 250° cannot be expressed by K = Ko 4* out, but a sufficient 
approximation is obtained from the fonnula K = K 0 (l +«/+|3/ 3 ), where 
in one series of experiments a = —0*001501 and p = —0*00003324. 

J W. 

Allotropic Forms of Arsenic. By Berth blot and Enoki. ( Oompt. 
rend., 110, 498—499).—Crystallised arsenic, and amorphous arsenic 
obtained by the reduction of arsenious acid by Iiypophospliorous acid, 
were dissolved in bromine-water in a calorimeter. The quantities of 
heat developed at 7° (As = 75 grams) were as follows:— 


Crystallised arsenic. 4-83*0 Cal. 

Amorphous arsenic... +84*1 „ 


These numbers arc almost identical with that obtained by Thomsen 
with crystallised amenic at 18°, namely 83*7 Cal. Both forms of 
arsenic develop practically tho same quantity of heat when converted 
into the same compound. The difference is of tho same order of 
magnitude as in the case of graphite and tho diamond, or crystallised 
and amorphous sulphur. C. JdL. B. 

Combination *of Sodium and Potassium with Ammonia. 
By *1. JMoittikr (('oHipt. rend., 110, 518—520).—A theoretical dis¬ 
cussion of the observations of Joannis (this vol. p. 560). 

Thermochemistry of Thiosulphates. By J. Foon ((W. 
rend., 110, 522 -523, 524—525, 571—573, 709—711).- See this vol., 
pp. 694, 790. 

Heat of Combustion of Rubidium. By 1ST. Rkkntow (Ohm. 
Centr ., 1890, i, 308 5 from JMl. Acad. tit. IWerslxnwj, [21, 1, 173— 
175).—The value for tlie heat of formal ion of rubidium hydroxide 
was determined by introducing the molten metal into a glass tube of 
known calibre, and when solid, a certain length was cut out, thus 
enabling the weight to be calculated. The tube, with tho metal, was 
introduced into the calorimeter. By this moans tho ruetal was pre¬ 
vented from taking fire, and the reaction proceeded gradually. Tho 
author obtained tlio result, 164800 cal., which is very nearly tho 
same as that for tho formation of potassium hydroxide. 

Tho heat of formation of ntbidium oxide was determined by de¬ 
ducting the heat of formation of the hydroxido from tho oxide, 
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from the heat of formation of the hydroxide From tho motal. In 
order to prepare the oxide freo from tho peroxide, the mixed oxides 
obtained by oxidising the metal in absence of water were heated with 
sufficient metal to reduce all peroxide present to mouoxido. Tho 
heat of formation of the hydroxide from the oxide was found to be 
69900 cal., from which the heat of formation of the oxide is (1 <> 1 »M )0 
—69900) = 94900. The heat of oxidation of the motals of tho 
alkalis decreases gradually from lithium to rubidium. 

B J. W. L. 

Heat of Combustion of Organic Isomerides. By L. Obbipopf 
J. pr. Ohm. [ 2 ], 41, 424—428).—The anthor compares the value for 
the heats of combustion of various organic acids, which ho has re¬ 
cently calculated and published (Compt. rend ., 108 and 109), with 
the values obtained by Stohmann (Abstr., 1889,1097), and accounts 
for the differences in some cases. 

He also points out that if Q x and Q 3 are the heats of combustion of 
two isomeric organic acids, Qi being greater than Q*, k in tho formula 

[(Qi — Qj) 100 ] •— = fc, will be a constant in some cases, 

whilst in other cases it will be almost nil; thus, for maleic and 
fumaric acids, k = 2*5 ; for teraconic and terebic acids, k = 2 3; for 
a- and /3-diphenyl succinic acids, k = 2*4; for «-nitrocamphor and 
phenonitrocamphor, k = 2 ’ 6 ; and for methylmalonic and succinic 
acids, k = 2*2. A. G. 15. 

Neutralisation Phenomena of Aluminium and Beryllium 
Fluorides. By E. Petersen (Zeit. pJiysikal. Ghem ., 5, 259—266).— 
Continuing his work ou the heat of neutralisation of fluorides (this 
vol., p. 1 ), the author finds the heat of neutralisation of aluminium 
hydroxide with hydrofluoric acid to be 8 x 23415 cal.; the difference 
between this and that with hydrochloric acid being 3 X 4773 cal. 
The avidity of hydrofluoric acid towards aluminium hydroxide is throo 
times as great as that of hydrochloric acid—as in Ihe case of ferric 
hydroxide. The heat of neutralisation of beryllium hydroxide is 
given as Be(OH) a , 2 HFAq = 19683 cah II. 0. 

Heat of Hydration of Maleic Anhydride. By I. Ohhipopp 
(Compt . mid., 110, 586—588).—The dissolution of solid funmrie acid 
(116 grams) in dilute potash develops + 20*5 Cal.; tho dissolution 
of solid maleic anhydride in dilute potash develops + 31*0 Cal. 
Gal and Werner have shown that the heats of neutralisation by soda 
of fumaric and maleic acids in solution are practically identical. 
Assuming that the same equality holds for neutralisation with potash, 
it follows^ that the hydration of maleic anhydride with formation of 
maleic acid develops -I- 9*6 Cal. If, on the other hand, fumaric acid 
is formed, the heat of hydration would be + 11*1 Cal. Tho d iff ore nee 
1*5 Cal., identical with the difference between the heats of dissolution, 
is too small to determine intramolecular changes when onoo hydra¬ 
tion has commenced. It may become operative, however, if hydilu¬ 
tion is accompanied by exothermic changes, as in the action of a 
dissolved haloid acid on maleic anhydride. 0. H. 15, 
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Berthelot’s Law of Maximum Work and Spontaneous Endo¬ 
thermic Reactions. By R. Colley (Ztif. physikal. Ohem ., 5, 242— 
241)). —Tho author explains the exceptions to Berthelot’s law of 
maximum work which are offered by spontaneous endothermic, 
changes, on the assumption that any system which is not at rest may 
pass into some other less stable, bat still possible, position of equi¬ 
librium with the production o£ negative work which is supplied by 
the energy originally stored in the system. Tho stability of a chemi¬ 
cal compound depends, therefore, not only on the affinity or chemical 
attraction of the atoms Cor one another, but also on the distri bulion 
of the atomic energy among tho different molecules. H. 0. 


Trough for Hofmann's Vapour-density Apparatus. By T. 
IT. Eastekeibu) (Chem, News, 60, 250—251).—A disc of wood, 
turned to fit tightly into a retort-stand ring, is hollowed out so as 
to form an economical mercury trough and to support both the eudio¬ 
meter and tho steam-jacket. It is pierced by two holes, one opening 
within the steam-jacket, and fitted with a tube for tho escape of tho 
steam, the other opening wiihout tho steam-jacket and holding a tube 
to lead away tho mercury into a receptacle beneath. D. A. Jj. 


Determination of Vapour-density, By C. Sctiall (Her., 23, 
DID—D24; compare Abstr., 18SD, 331).—In this paper the author 
describes a simple form of apparatus for determining vapour-densities 
based on the principles already explained (loc. c?Y.), Instoad of 
passing a measnred volume of air into tho apparatus, as was pre¬ 
viously done, it is more convenient to decompose a weighed quantity 
of pure Hodinm carbonate and to compare tho pressure of tho carbonic 
anhydride produced with that of tho vaporised substance. 

If the weight of ihe substance is $, and that of the carbonic an¬ 
hydride taking tho specific gravity of carbonic anhydride com¬ 
pared with air under tho same conditions as 1'529, tho vapour-density 
of the substance is— 


1) SB 



1-529 



» 


or ", x 3-G82 x b ~ l '\ 

s A;® — hi 

where f* ~ f 5 is tho pressure-proportion of tho carbonic anhydride 

— n'l 

to tho vaponr. Whei*o s as that is to say, when the weight of the 
substance is equal to that of tho sodium carbonate employed, tin n 

I) ss 3*682 X ^ 8 , so that it is only necessary to determine the 

pressure-proportion and tho vapour-density is obtained by a very 
simple calculation. 

Tho apparatus employed is shown in the following diagram:— 

Tt consists of the heating space A, enclosed by a beaker, 
surrounding which, as shown in the figure, is placed tho top half 
of a somowhat wider beaker, in order to prevent the cooling of 
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the heating vapour; with this arrangement, diphenyl ami no, and 
substances of even higher boiling point, can bo quickly raised 
to the requisite temperature with a bunsen burner. The heating 


a* 






substance is placed at the bottom of A, and it it bo solid at the 
ordinaiy temperature, it should be carefully molted round the sides 
before placing the beaker on the heating plate aa. A flask B, 
the bulb of which is 150—200 c.c. in capacity, is suspended iu the 
heating space by means of the cork c, which rests on the as basics 
plate bb. The side tube d 9 which should be d00—110 min. above 
the bulb, is connected by means of india-rubber tubing with the 
"f“-shaped tube G, ono limb of which is continued to form the 
manometer F (internal diameter at tho most 4—5 mm.), and dips 
into a vessel 3D containing merenry; three freely movable india- 
rubber rings fa, fa are placed on the tube F. Tho other limb 
of the T-^be C is connected by means of india-rubber tubing to 
the narrow part w of the vessel D into which the. small tube n 
containing the weighed quantity of sodium carbonate is pushed with 
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tho india-rubber cork / before connecting D to 0; tbe cylinder 
I) also contains the dilute sulphuric acid (about 1 c.c.) which is 
introduced with the aid of a drawn-out glass tube. Above the bulb 
B tho neck of the flask is drawn out, so that its internal diameter is 
not loss than 5 or more than 20 mm.; tho tube or sealed bulb con¬ 
taining tho weighed quantity of substance is placed at e in a piece 
of closed india-rubber tubing and kept from falling by the pinch- 
cock hi. 

In carrying out a vapour-density determination, tho stopcock h is 
opened, and, D being disconnected, tho substance in A is heated 
in such a way that its vapour rises to about the level of y. As soon 
as iho temperature is fairly constant, the mercury in F is raised as 
high as possible by suction with the mouth at a*, and h is then 
closed; if the apparatus is air-tight, tho mercury soon attains a con- 
slant level. The vessel D containing tho sulphuric acid and tin* 
weighed quantity of sodium carbonate is then attached, h is opened, 
ami tho level of tho mercury in F is marked with the ring Av 
Tho cylinder l) is then inclined in such a way that the acid comes 
into contact with tho carbonate, and by shaking repeatedly any 
bubbles of gas which remain in tho small tube n are expelled ; tho 
level of tho mercury is then marked with the ring h 6 . The sub¬ 
stance, previously placed at e, is now allowed to fall into B and 
the level of tho mercury is marked with the ring hi. Finally I) 
is disconnected and h is opened; the whole operation requiring 
about 10 minutes after tho apparatus has attained a constant tem¬ 
perature. 

hi a following paper tho author will describe the methods to bo 
employed in determining tho vapour-density (1) under reduced pres¬ 
sure, (2) in an indifferent gas, and (3) in the caso of substances 
which absorb carbonic anhydride. 

Hxporimeut# with benzoic acid, naphthalene, phonol, anilino, nitro¬ 
benzene, and benzene gave good results, the heating substance em¬ 
ployed being diphonylamine, ethyl benzoate, and, in the case of 
benzene, water. If. H. K. 

Molecular Volumes of Aromatic Compounds. By J. Makukat 
(Chvm. (kntr t% 1MH), i, 425—42(>).—Tho author draws attention to tho 
fact that iF the* molecular volumes of benzene and its homologuos are cal- 
eulated fx*om tho values given by Lothar Meyer and byLosolnnidt for 
the molecular volumes of carbon and hydrogen, they do not agree with 
the molecular volumes as determined by experiment, lie fixes the value 
<f Iho carbon-atom in tho benzene nucleus at 10*5, in tho sido-olmin 
at 11, but tho hydrogen-atom always at 5'5. Tho table (p. 084) 
allows of a comparison of the calculated and the determined moloeular 
volumes. 

Tho values calculated by the author for several bonzouo-dorivutives 
containing oxygen also agreo closely with those determined by 
Kopp, but ho considers it somewhat premature to place too much 
dependence on such theoretical values, since so little is at present 
known of tho influence of combination on the moloeular volume. 
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Calculated by Found by 


f— 

the Author. 

■ A -\ 

Loschmidt. 

Kopp. 

SeliilT. 

Benzene. 

96 

96 

95*8 

95-97 

Toluene. 

118 

114 

— 

117*97 

Xylene. 

140 

132 

— 

139-74 

Ethylbenzene ... 
Normal propyl- 

140 

132 

— 

138-93 

benzene. 

162 

150 

— 

161-82 

Para-ethyltoluene 

162 

150 

— 

161-91 

Mesitylene. 

162 

150 

— 

162-41 

Cymene. 

Wo nlifTiol""" 

184 

i .in 

168 

183-5 

184-46 

J. W. L. 


Dissociation of Amine Hydrochlorides and Salts of the Fatty 
Acids in Solution. By J. A. Muldbp. (Gompt. rend ., 110, 588—590). 
—The dissociation of many salts in solution can be rendered evident 
by means of pbenolphthale'in. If a concentrated solution of an amino 
hydrochloride containing a small quantity of phenolplithaloin is 
mixed with sufficient free amine to produce a rose colour, tho liquid 
becomes colourless wheu diluted or when heatod. In the latter case 
the colour reappears on cooling; in the former it reappears on addition 
of a further quantity of amine. These results show that when an 
amine hydrochloride dissociates, the action of the hydrochloric acid 
on the indicator is greater than that of the amine. Many bases, such 
as pyridine, picoline, lutidine, and hydroxylamine, show no similar 
phenomena, because their action on phonolputhalein is too feeble. 

When pbenolphthalein is added to solutions of the alkaline salts of 
the fatty acids, the liquids become alkaline when diluted or when 
heated, the action of the alkali on the indicator being in those cases 
greater than the action of the acid. In this way it is easy to show 
that in the case of salts of formic, accfcic, propionic, normal butyric, 
and valeric acids, the amount of dissociation under givon conditions 
increases with the molecular weight of the acid, a result which agrees 
with Berthelot’s observation that the heat of formation in this scries 
of salts decreases with the molecular weight of tho acid. 

Normal potassium and sodium salts of tho strong inorganic acids 
gave no coloration when diluted or heated, and hence those salts do 
not dissociate. 0. JLL B. 

Eise of Solutions in Capillary Tubes and the General Law 
of this Phenomenon. By M. Golpstrlv (Zeit. physihil. Cham., 5, 
233—241; compare Abstr., 1889, 205).—The author finds that tho 
law of vapour tensions and that of the rise of solutions in capillary 
tubes are similar in nature. If H represents the height of the rise of 
water and h that of the solution of a substance of molecular weight 
M, then H — h/HM = 0, a constant which depends only on tho 
percentage of dissolved substance. If the above expression he mull i- 
plied by Yan’t ^Hoff’s coefficient, i, the law holds also in the case of 
electrolytes; this is shown by reference to experiments by the author 
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and by Valson. It is pointed out that ihc above law is in close 
relation to that enunciated by Traube (Absfcr., 1885,116). 

n. o. 

Chemical Equilibrium between Hydrogen Chloride and 
Hydrogen in conjunction with Metals. By M. Bibalkin ( Vhm . 
C<*nfr., 1890, i, 308; from. BuU. Acad, Bt.l'etersbonr(j [2], 1, 279—282). 
—The chemical equilibrium between copper and hydrogen chloride 
occurs at temperatures between 230° and 410°, but not at tempera¬ 
tures i-anging from 100° to 230°; at 230°, 93 per cent., at 440°, 66 per 
cent., of the hydrogen chloride is decomposed. 

In the ease of hydrogen heated with cuprous chloride, no reaction 
takes place at 200°; at 230°, 5 per cent., and at 440°, 35 per cent, of 
hydrogen chloride is formed. J. W. L. 


Freezing of Colloidal Solutions. By N. Lubavin (/. 1hiss, Ohem. 
fine., 21, 397—406).—The investigations of Pfaff, Geiger, and 
Paycn on the freezing of colloidal solutions have been overlooked by 
subsequent investigator's of colloidal solutions, especially Graham and 
Van Bcmmclen. The author finds that from some of such solutions 
the substance dissolved is completely or partly separated after freez¬ 
ing, whereas in the ease of otlioi’s tlio precipitate again passes into 
solution. A solution of colloidal silicic acid, obtained by mixing 
soluble glass with hydi’ochloric acid in aqueous solution, was divided 
into two paits, one of which was exposed to a temperature of 7—10° 
for two days, after which it was exposed to the temperature of the 
laboiutory ( + 15°) for two days. From the frozen solution an much 
as 96*96 per cent, of the silica was separated by filtration, whereas 
the original unfrozen solution yiolded only 0*72 per cent, of insoluble 
silicic acid. This is not in contradiction with Graham’s statement, 
that the stability of a colloidal solution of silicic acid increasos with 
decreasing temperature, Cor, according to Graham, more concentrated 
solutions aro moro easily coagulated. Indeed, on freezing, gradual 
concentration takes place, owing to the separation of ice, so that the 
coagulation is accelerated. A colloidal solution of antimony trisul- 
phulo was prepared by Schulze’s method, namely, sat muting a solution 
of 1 part of tjw tar-emetic in 200 parts of water with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide* Nothing separated from the original solution, oven when it 
was allowed to remain for months at the ordinary tomperaturo; 
whereas from the same solution, after exposure to a temperature of 
—6° for 29 hours and subsequent tliawing of the ice, complete separa¬ 
tion of the antimony sulphide took place. When a very largo quantity 
of the same solution was exposed to a low tompomture, the separation 
was not quite complete. A colloidal solution of copper sulphide was 
obtained by the action of hydrogen sulphide on copper glycollate. 
The separation of the sulphide was incomplete, although the solution 
was kept one day at — 6 5 and one day at —19°. Nothing separated 
out at the ordinary temperature. Colloidal solutions of forrio 
hydroxide, obtained by the dialysis of different preparations of basic 
chloride, sometimes remain uncoagulafced by freezing, sometimes aro 
partly coagulated. This depends on the purity of such solutions, and 
partly, perhaps, on the rate of cooling. Solutions of potassium ferric 
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tartrate behaved in a similar manner. One part of siarcli was dis¬ 
solved in 100 parts of boiling water, and the solution was kept at. a 
temperature below zero; flocks separated, as shown already by 
Payen, but the separation was incomplete. It was found that starch 
solutions which had been subjected to freezing are mneh more easily 
and quickly filtered than the same solutions not frozen, so that this 
process might he used for the better filtration of slimy liquids and 
precipitates. [Neither white of egg nor milk is coagulated, ovon on 
freezing at —-16° to —20°. The fact that peat falls to pieces after 
being frozen is explained by the author on assumption that it (‘onloins 
colloidal substances, which are coagulated by freezing. B. JB. 

Solubility and Heat of' Fusion. By J. Walkm* (Zdt„ phydkal. 
Ghem ., 5, 193—197).—From the thermodynamical eqnation, dpjdt = 
pfTv, and the gas-equation, pv = 2T, hero applied to solutions, the 
author deduces a relation betwoen the solubility of a substance in any 
solvent and its heat of fusion. T denotes the absolute temperature, 
p the osmotic pressure in the saturated solution, v the volume of the 
solution, and p the molecular heat of solution, which is assumed to 
remain constant within the interval of temperature studied. The 
determinations of solubility are made above and below the melting 
point of the substance. Calculating from the sol ubility of paratolftidiue 
in water, 44'5 cal. was obtained as the heat of fusion of the latter, tho 
value directly determined being 39 cal. For water (dissolved in 
ether) the heat of fusion, calculated on the assumption that tho mole¬ 
cule of the dissolved water is H a O, amounts to 1*54 cal., whereas 
experiment shows it to be 80 cal. If, however, it bo assumed that the 
molecule of water dissolved iu ether is H 4 0 3 , the calculation gives 
77 cal., in agreement with the experimental value. This assumption 
receives support from the observation of Eykman (tin's volp. 324), 
that the depression of the freezing point produced by water in liquid 
paratoluidine has only half the normal valuo. J, Vv. 

Solution-equilibrium of Thorium Sulphate and its Hydrates. 
By H. W . B. Roozeboom ( Zeit . phjsikah Ohm ., 6J 198—210).— 
Nilsou and Kriiss (Ber., 15,2519, and 20,1005) have shown that when 
anhydrous thorium sulphate is dissolved in ice-cold water, and the 
solution warmed to 20°, large quantities of a sparingly soluble hydrate 
with 9H a O separate. This observation might seem to iuilieato a 
stable solution of the anhydrous salt reaching its point of trans¬ 
formation into the above hydrate at 20°, in contradiction to tho 
general rule that on increase of temperature the point of trars fori na¬ 
tion into a lower hydrate, and not into a higher one, is reached. The 
author has investigated tho phenomena in detail, and finds an explana¬ 
tion of the anomaly in the fact that the hydration and dehydration of 
thorium sulphate proceed at low temperatures with extreme slowness, 
so that solutions apparently stable with respect to the hydrate 
Th(S 04 ) 2 , 9 Hj 0 are in reality not so, but undergo steady though 
slow changes of concentration. Tho solubilities of tho anhjdrous salt 
and of hydrates with 2,4,6,8, and 9H s O respectively are investigated, 
and the results are given both in tabular and curve form* J, W. 
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Prolonged Action of the Electric Discharge on Iodine. 
By C. LuflnvKiNa ( Ghcrn . News, 61, 1—2).—The author has investi¬ 
gated the phenomenon of the disappearance o£ iodine and the appear¬ 
ance of hydrogen, when the former element is submitted to the spark 
discharge in hermetically scalod glass tubes. Firstly, he noticed a 
reduction of the volume of tlio gas contained in the tnbe, which he 
attributes to the disappearance of the oxygon of tho air originally 
contained in the tube. Secondly, analytical results indicate that the 
iodine is still present, bntin the form of iodides and, probably, iodates, 
these salts being formed at the expense of the bases in tho glass ; this 
would account for the etched appearance of tho latter after the 
experiment. Tho author then shows that the hydrogen is introduced 
into the tnbo in the form of hydriodic acid rotained by tho iodine, 
and as tlie iodino ultimately all combines to produce iodides, tho 
hydrogen is left, and “ instead of an iodine tube wo have a hydrogon 
tubo developed.” 1). A. L. 

Preparation of Hydrobromic Acid. By A. Eecottra (Oonipl. 
rend., 110, 784—785).—The ordinary methods of preparing gaseous 
hydrogen bromide are inconvenient, and the evolution of tho gas 
cannot bo readily regulated. The author proposes a method which is 
based on the fact that the action of gaseous hydrogen sulphide on 
liquid bromine with formation of gaseous hydrogon bromide and 
solid sulphur develops +14*4 Cal., without taking into account the 
heat developed by tho combination of the sulphur with the excess of 
bromine. 

Hydrogen sulphide is bubbled through a layer of bromine contained 
in a tall, narrow vessel and covered by a layer of water or hydro- 
bromic acid. Tho gas passes into a second Husk which contains a 
soluiion of potassium bromide in hydrobromic acid holding a small 
quantify of red phosphorus in» suspension, and the gas which issues 
from this flask contains neither bromine vapour nor hydrogen 
sulphide. Tho current of hydrogen bromide is controlled by regu¬ 
lating the current of hydrogon sulpliido. The latter gas should bo 
made in a “ continuous ” apparatus. 0. IT. B. 

Purification of Hydrofluoric Acid. By R. Hamilton (flhom. 
Nms, 60, 252).—The apparatus employed by tho author for distil¬ 
ling commercial hydrofluoric acid consists of a heavy sheet-lead retort, 
6 inches high and 4 inches in diameter, with a rim at tho top formed 
by boating the lead over an iron ring 1 inch deep and g inch thick; 
the lid is of |-inch iron plate, covered with lighter shoot} lead, and is 
fixed down by a screw working in a socket in an iron bridge, which 
is secured to projections on tho opposite sides of tho iron ring of tho 
rim. A washer of india-rubber is placed between the cover aud tho 
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rim. The leaden nose of the retort points upwards, and is connected 
by india-rubber tubing to a Liebig’s condenser, tlie inner tube of which 
is of thin india-rubber. The retort is charged through a funnel with 
25 per cent.*liydrofluoric acid, which yields a distillate of convenient 
strength for analytical work. The first portions of the distillate con¬ 
tain silicate and are discarded, whilst any sulphur is removed by 
filtration. D. A. L. 

Selenie Acid. By C. A. Cameron and J. Macallan ( Proc . JRoy. 
Soc., 46, 13—35).—The authors have prepared anhydrous solenic 
acid, HaSeO*, and compared its properties with those of sulphuric 
acid. The anhydrous acid was obtained by concentrating the aqueous 
acid over the water-bath and then heating it with agitation in a 
vacuum at 180° so long as acid distilled over. The residual acid crys¬ 
tallised ou cooling, and contained 99*71 per cent, of anhydrous acid 
(Se s= *78*87). Anhydrous selenie acid has a specific gravity of 2*9508, 
and melts at 58°, forming a colourless, oily liquid of sp. gr. 2*6083. 
The presence of a small quantity of water greatly lowers its freezing 
point, so that it does not solidify until cooled to —51*5°. It crystal¬ 
lises in hexagonal prisms. Tables of the specific gravities of the 
aqueous acid are given. Anhydrous selenie acid absorbs moisture 
with avidity, blackens organic matter, and decomposes glycerol, 
evolving acraldeyde. It reacts violently in the cold with phosphoric 
chloride, the products of the reaction being now under examination. 
It dissolves selenious anhydride, but does not in this way form an acid 
corresponding with the acid H 2 Sa0 6 , Selenie acid forms a monohydra t e, 
H a Se0 4 ,H 3 0, melting at 25°. It can be obtained by boiling the 
aqueons acid until its temperature rises to 205 p , and then dropping a 
crystal of the acid into the cooled liquid. Conclusive evidence of 
the existence of higher hydrates could not bo obtained, but (here is a 
considerable evolution of heat on diluting the nionohydrate to a 
strength corresponding with the dihydrate, and a slight development 
of heat on the addition of more water. Selenie acid, when heated in 
a vacuum at 200°, decomposes into selenious anhydride, oxygen, and 
water. At ordinary pressures, the acid distils until a temperature of 
260° is reached, when decomposition sots in. 

Selenie acid does not dissolve sulphur at ordinary temperatures, 
hut at 63° dissolves it with a deep indigo-bluo colour; decomposition 
sets in at the same temperature with evolution of sulphurous 
anhydride. It dissolves soleninm in the cold, producing a green 
solution which evolves selenious anhydride at 75°. Tellurium dissolves 
in selenie acid in the cold with a purple-rod colour, but this soon 
disappears with production of selenious acid. It is probable that the 
above coloured substances are selcnoxides, namely, SSeOj, SeSeOj, and 
TeSeOa respectively, analogous to the corresponding sulphoxidos pro¬ 
duced by dissolving the three elements in sulphuric acid. 

Selenie anhydride could not be obtained by passing a mixtnro of 
selenious anhydride and oxygen over beatod platinum sponge or by tho 
action of ozone on selenious anhydride, but the above soloiioxidcs seem 
to point to its possible existence. Anhydrous solenic acid, when mixed 
■with phosphoric anhydride and heated at 100°, yields crystals on cool- 
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ing which on analysts give results agreeing with those of solenio 
anhydride. The substance is under examination. The selonatos of 
antimony, bismuth, and platinum are described. H. K. T. 

Catalytic Formation of Ammonia from Nitrates. By 0. Lokvt 
(B en, 23, 075—OHO).—The author points out that, as almost all 
plants can utilise nitrates i'or building up tlio albuminoids, and, sis in 
the latter the nitrogen is partly in amitlic, partly in imidie or 
•tertiary union, a preliminary reduction of the nitric acid to ammonia 
must first take place. The physiological conversion of nitric acid into 
ammonia may bo readily sliown by allowing common pntrefaethe 
organisms to grow in a 1 per cent, peptone solution containing also 
0*2 per cent, of potassium nitrate and a similar amount of potassium 
phosphate. In pros once of air, the formation of nitrite may ho 
observed within two days, and in two monihs the whole of the 
nitrogen is converted into ammonia. If air be excluded and 0’2 per 
cent, of alcohol and of sodium hydrogen carbonate added, the alcohol 
is oxidised by the oxygen of the nitrate, and gives up its hydrogen 
to tlio nifrogcu, the products being ammonia and acetic acid. To 
explain this, it must be assumed that the living protoplasm, which is 
built up of extremely labile albuminoids, is m a state of violent 
molecular agitation, and that the intense atomic motions are commu¬ 
nicated both to the alcohol and to the nitric acid, with the result that 
the above-mentioned exchange takes place. 

The author regards the activity of platinum-black charged with 
oxygen as due, not. to the fact that the oxygon is so greatly con¬ 
densed, but that the oxygen is in a similar state of violent molecular 
motion. lie has, therefore, examined whether the reduction of nitric 
acid to ammonia may also bo accomplished by its means. Pure 
dextrose and potassium nitrate were dissolved in water and heated 
for six hours at 60—65° with plat.iuum-blaok charged with oxygen, 
and prepared by the method previously described (this vol., p. 4f>#). 
A quantitative experiment showed that 45 6 per cent, of the nitrogen 
of the nitric acid had been converted into ammonia. In order to 
meet the possible objection that the dextrose is first oxidised to 
aldehydes or similar compounds, which then exert a reducing action 
on the nitric acid, dextrose solution was warmed alone with the same 
platinum-black under identical conditions, and the filtrule then 
aigested with a little potassium nitrate. No ammonia could bo 
detected in this case. 

In tin's reduction, two processes take place together, namely, tho 
oxidation of dextrose, in which the oxygen is gradually used up, and 
tho inaction between dextrose and potassium nitrate, in which tho 
oxygen acts merely from its peculiar mode of vibration, and is not 
absorbed. 

If methyl alcohol be substituted for dextrose, it absorbs all tlio 
oxygen of the platinum-black so rapidly that only ■cuices of ammonia 
aro formed. 

Naegeli, in 1879, in his theory of fermentation, supposes that tho 
latter is duo to the transmission of a peculiar kind of molecular 
motion from tho living protoplasm of tho yeast to tho sugar molecule, 
von. lviu. 3 a 
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The author points out that Kaegeli’s ideas may also be applied to 
many other processes -which take place in the colls, and that oven the 
most remarkable of the changes which occur there, namely, the foimo- 
ation of carbohydrates from carbonic anhydride, is very likely to bo 
due to the transmission to the latter of a molecular motion compounded 
of the vibrations of the living material and of the light absorbed by 
the chlorophyll. H. G. C. 

Oxidation of Hypophosphorous Acid by Spongy Palladium. 
By Engel ( Compt . rend., 110, 786—787).—Contrary to tlio state¬ 
ments of Wurtz and Graham, palladium precipitated from a solution 
of the chloride by means of hypophosphorous acid retains a small 
quantity of hydrogen. The author observed that the quantity of 
hydrogen evolved was much greater than the quantity which could 
be liberated from a palladium hydride. Further investigation showed 
that when spongy palladium is brought in contact with hypophos¬ 
phorous acid, the latter is rapidly converted into phosphorous acid, 
and hydrogen is liberated. The palladium seems to retain its activity 
indefinitely, and 05 gram of the metal decomposed the acid obtained 
from 500 grams of barium hypophosphite. The reaction is not 
arrested by pressure. 

Berthelot has shown that the conversion of hypophosphorous acid 
into phosphorous acid is exothermic. It is probable that the palla¬ 
dium removes an atom of hydrogen from the hypophosphorous acid, 
but quickly loses it, whilst the residue of the acid interacts with the 
water* combining with hydroxy], and liberating another atom of 
hj drogen. 0. H. B. 

Combination of Hydrogen Phosphide and Ammonia with 
Boron Chloride and Silicon Sesquichloride. By A. Blbson 
(Compt rend., 110, 516—518).—Hydrogen phosphide combines with 
boron chloride with development of heat, and yields the compound 
BC1 3 ,PH 3 , a white solid which alters rapidly when exposed to air, 
and is immediately decomposed by water with liberation of hydrogen 
phosphide. It begins to dissociate at 20° under the oi dinary pressure, 
and xf the products of dissociation are slowly cooled, the compound is 
obtained in bulky, colourless, highly refractive crystals. 

Ammonia displaces the hydrogen phosphide from this compound at 
8°, and yields the compound 2BCk9NH,}, which alters but slowly 
when exposed to air, and does not lose ammonia below 50°, but is im¬ 
mediately decomposed by water with production of a slightly alkaline 
solution. J 

Berzelius obtained from ammonia and boron chloride a compound 
to which he gave the formula 2B0l3 S 3NH 3 . 

Silicon sesquichloride, Si,01 6 , combines directly with ammonia to 
form a white, solid compound, Si.Cl^lOlS'H,, which does not lose 
ammonia below 100°, but is decomposed by watei with production of 
a feebly alkaline solution. 

Hydrogen phosphide reduces silicon sesquichloride, even at —10° 
with production of the solid hydrogen phosphide. 0. J1, Ik * 

Oxidising and Decolorising Properties of Charcoal. ll v 
P. Cazeneuye (Comjpt. rend., 110, 788-790).-Animal or vegetable 
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charcoal which has been allowed to cool in contact with air exerts a 
distinct oxidising inihienee on such compounds as a-naphthylamine, 
parnphonylonodiamine, the colouring matter of wine, <fcc. its activity 
in this respect is comparable with that of hydrogen peroxide. This 
behaviour explains the woll-known fact that certain solutions, such as 
those of phenolic compounds or of tannin matters, are not decolorised, 
but acquire a darker colour, when treated with animal charcoal. 

It would seem that this oxidising action plays am important part 
in the decolorisation of liquids, the colouring matter being not only 
absorbed, but also oxidised. After some time, the colouring matter 
absorbed by animal charcoal from wine cannot be recovered by treat¬ 
ment with alcohol, because it has been oxidised to colourless com¬ 
pounds. Charcoal which has cooled in contact with carbonic an¬ 
hydride has, in most cases, a distinctly lower decolorising power than 
charcoal which has cooled in contact with air. 0. H. B. 

Condensation of Carbonic Oxide under the Influence of the 
Silent Discharge. By P. Schuizbmjlhgjsr ( Gompt . rend. y 110, 560— 
505).—Brodie and Bert helot observed that when carbonic oxide is 
subjected to the silent electric discharge, it is converted into carbonic 
anhydride and a> brown substance, to which the former gave the 
formula GiOj, and the latter the formula C,Oi. 

The author finds that the composition of the dark-brown product is 
variable, and that the condensation of the carbonic oxide ceases as 
soon as the gas contains 10 per cent, of carbonic anhydride. The 
experiments were made with a simple discharge tube of the Wildo- 
Berthelot form, the open end dipping under mercury, whilst the arma¬ 
tures were acidified water. Under these conditions, the rate of con¬ 
densation varied considerably, but was practically constant for the 
same tube used in the same way. The solid product had iho com¬ 
position 0,45*6? H, 0 6; 0, 53*8 = 100*0. When the armatures of 
acidified water wore replaced by mercury, condensation was 
much slower, and the black product had the composition 0, 40*4; 
II, 0*9; 0, 52*7 = 300*0, Tf the armatures wore surrounded by 
jackets containing dry air, and every precaution was taken to 
exclude moisture, very little condensation took place, even when 
Iho discharge was continued for 48 hours. Ft follows that the 
pi’cseneo of small quantities of water is essential to the formation of 
the black product, and the author is of opinion that the electric dis¬ 
charge carries oxygen and water through the glass, and that there is 
also some evidence of a transport of matter in the opposite direction, 
since the total quantity of carbou in the condensed product and the 
carbonic anhydride was loss than that in the carbonic oxide which 
disappeared. C. 11. B. 

Condensation of Carbonic Oxide and the Penetrability of 
Glass by Water. By Berthelot (Gompt. rend^ 110, 609 - 612).— 
Condensation of carbonic oxide under the influence of the silent 
electric discharge takes place even when the gas is separated from 
water by the walls of two tubes and by an intervening air space, the 
gas and the apparatus having boon very carefully dried* The cou- 

3 a 2 
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den sat ion and tlie composition of the residual gas show that flic solid 
matter has the composition CtOj, which confirms the author’s earlier 
experiments. The solid product is extremely hygroscopic, and givts 
off water if it is heated after having been exposed to the air, If, 
however, it has boon kept out of contact with air, no evidence can be 
obtained of the presence of hydrogen in it. The author concludes 
that there is no evidence that the discharge causes tlio passage of 
water through the glass. 0. II. 13. 

Condensation of Carbonic Oxide. By P. ScrruTZHNirriuiTm 
(Compf. rend., 110, 681—684).—Carbonic oxide was carefully dried 
with phosphorus pentoxide, and subjected to tho action of tlio n'lcnt 
discharge in an apparatus surrounded by a jacket of dry air. Con¬ 
densation took place to the extent of 20 c c, 5 c.c. of carbonic anh} dr- 
ide being formed, and 15 c.c. of the carbonic oxide condensed to a 
black substance which contained 0 00012 gram of hydrogen, equiva¬ 
lent to about 0*001 gram of water. Ho further condensation took 
place, because, according to the author, the small quantity of moisture 
present had all been converted into the black product. If, ho woven*, 
the metallic armatures were replaced by armatures of acidified water, 
condensation recommenced, and went on continuously. The author 
considers this result as further proof that under the influence of tlio 
discharge the elements of water pass through the glass (compare pre¬ 
ceding and next abstracts). C. 11. 13. 

Observations on the Preceding Paper and on the Drying of 
Gases. By Berthelot ( Compt. rend., 110, 684 —(>8f>).— Glass and 
mercury can only he perfectly dried when heated to a moderately 
high temperature. If exposed to moist gases, a film of water con¬ 
denses on the surface of the glass or metal, and cannot be removed 
at the ordinary temperature. If the mercury and tho india-rubber 
connections of a merctuial pump are in contact with moist air, traces 
of water may be introduced into any apparatus which is connected 
with the pump. The author considers that the traces of moisture 
which passed into Schutzenberger’s apparatus (preceding abstract) 
were derived from sources of this kind, and did not pass through the 
glass. 0. H. 1$. 

Films of Vaporised Metal. By W. JST. Hartley (Prac. 'Ray. ,SV., 
46,88—90).—Condensod electric sparks from an induction coil are 
passed between electrodes of the metals to bo tested, a perforated 
plate of mica being interposed in the path. Kings of varying colour 
and diameter are produced. They are metallic in the case of tho 
noble metals, but consist of oxides when the more oxidisablo metals 
form the electrodes. Gold gives films of extreme tenuity, jmrtiy of a 
deep red or rose tint, but more frequently of a blue colour. Tho 
silver films are yellow, with a tinge of rose or violet. Silver containing 
r ewor k of gold gives distinct evidence of gold, and the metal, even 
when prepared by the processes of Stas, gives a faint indication of 
S° ld - II. K. T. 
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Reduction of Oxides with Magnesium. By C. Wutklkii (Her., 
23, 772—79*2; compare this vol., pp. 831, 451).— This paper deals 
with tho oxides of the third group of tho periodic system. 

When an intimate mixture of powdered boric anhydride (1 mol.) 
and metallic magnesium (3 atoms) is igniicd, preferably in a current 
of hydrogen, a dark-brown mass is formed, which is attacked only 
with difficulty by water or alkalis, but dissolves easily and completely 
in hydrochloric acid or in solution of ammonium chloride, in tho 
former case with evolution of hydrogen. It appears to be a mixture 
of magnesium borato (MgBjO*) with a boride of magnesium, MgiJL- 
Au attempt to prepare tho oxide BO by heating boric anhydride 
(1 mol.) with magnesium (1 at.) was unsuccessful, tho same reaction 
Liking place as when 3 atoms of magnesium wore used. Borax 
(1 mol.) was then heated with magnesium (7 at.), both substances 
being finely powdered and intimately mixed. Tho mixture became 
incandescent, sodium volatilised, and a dark-brown mass was obtained 
which evolved hydrogen slowly when treated with cold water, rapidly 
w.ili hot wator or hydrochloric acid. By repeatedly boiling it with 
water, a solution containing sodium metaborato was obtained, together 
with a residual black powder, probably a magnesium boride, MgjB fl , 
which was oxidisable, and dissolved in hydrochloric acid with evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen; this hydrogen had au unpleasant smell, and not 
infrequently inflamed spontaneously. The analytical data show that 
tho following reaction, or something very like it, must have taken 
place;—3JNajB 4 0 7 -j- 21 Mg = 4<Na + 2NaB0 8 -f 17MgO 4- 2JVIg^B 9 . 
Tho black powder, when treated with strong hot hydrochloric acid 
until the evolution of gas has ceased, leaves a residue which rescMnblos 
amorphous boron in appearance, but has been shown to be a hydride 
(B S H) of that element; it is an easily oxidisable substance, and 
differs markedly from boron in its chemical properties. Kvidonce 
was also obtained of the formation of a gaseous boron hydride; indeed 
tho hydrogen evolved in all tho cases mentioned above had an unplea¬ 
sant odour, aud was probably mixed with some such gaseous com¬ 
pound. This compound could not bo isolated, but it is probably not 
the normal hydride BIT,. 

Aluminium oxide (alumina), 1 mol., when heated with magnesium 
(3 at.), glows and forms a dark-groy mass which evolves hydrogen 
and gradually becomes colourless when it is treated with water or 
hydrochloric acid. This product appears not to bo a mixture of 
metallic aluminium aud magnosium oxide, but was found to contain 
free magnesium and unreduced alumina; probably it contained 
alumina in tho form of a lower oxide, A10. To seo if this was tho 
ease, alumina (1 mol.) was heated with magnesium (1 at.) in a current 
of hydrogen, when a nearly black powder was obtained. This was 
found to contain more than 40 per cent, of tho oxide AlO, together 
with magnesia and unaltered alumina; those last two substances had 
combined together to some extent, forming an artificial spinel. 

Yttrium oxide is quietly and seemingly completely reduced by igni¬ 
tion with magnesium. 

Lanthanum oxide is also completely reduced; a slight incandosconce 
is observable, but tho reaction otherwise goes smoothly. 
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Gallium oxide is reduced by magnesium, the reaction being some¬ 
what violent, not to say explosive, in character. 

Indium oxide, when heated with magnesium, becomes incandescent, 
and gives rise to a violent reaction; the tube was destroyed, and the 
material scattered. An attempt to prepare a lower oxide, analogous 
to AlO, was unsuccessful. 

Thallic oxide, when heated with magnesium, is decomposed by the 
first application of heat into oxygen and thallous oxide, and no further 
reduction takes place. Thallous carbonate, howover, is reduced by 
magnesium with explosive violence, and the glass tube was shattered. 

It would thus appear that, in this third group of oxides, the or orgy 
with which reduction by magnesium takes place is much greater in 
the second division of the group than in the first, and in each division 
increases with the atomic weight of the element concerned. 

0. P B. 

Potassium SiHeofLuoride. By K. Preis (Listy Ghem ., 13, 
150—151).—Hexagonal crystals of this salt, which was hitherto 
known only in tesseral ‘crystals, were found, together with calcium 
sulphate, as a deposit in a .large basin containing phosphoric acid of 
20 c B., prepared from phosphorites in the chemical works of Pecky, 
Bohemia. Small, regular crystals of the same compound were found, 
together with the hexagonal form. The faces are OP and 2P, and 
their inclination = 115° 57', so that the axial ratio a : c = 1 s 0*8898 
shows its isomorphism (isodimorphism) with ammonium silicofiuoride, 
the latter being also dimorphous. B. B. 

New Form of Ammonium Chloride. By G. Geisenkicjmer and 
F. Leteur (Corrupt rend,, 110, 576—577).—A saturated solution of 
ammonium chloride, which had been used for washing the precipitated 
double chlorides in the preparation of pure iridium by the method of 
Deville and Debray, deposited the salt in long, pale-roso or brown-red 
crystals, which contained 0*71 to 0*93 per cent, of ruthenium in the 
form of subchloride. On recrystallisation, the crystals became quite 
white. The crystals were macies; the tangents to the centres of two 
faces made an angle of 65° 15', and the tangents to the faces along 
an edge made an angle of 82° 30'. It is probable that those crystals 
consist of the modification of ammonium chloride described by bo Bel 
(this vol., p. 475), made stable by the presence of the small quantity 
of ruthenium subchloride. 0. II. B. 

Action of Sodium Thiosulphate on Silver Salts. By J. Fowl 
(Compt rend., 110, 709—711).—The decomposition of silver nitrate 
(2 mols.) by sodium thiosulphate (1 mol.) with formation of sodium 
nitrate, silver sulphide, and dissolved sulphuric acid, is complete iu 
four or five minutes, and develops +46 Cal. at 15°. The calculated 
result is +45*2, but it is deduced from a largo number of different 
experiments and data, and can only be regarded as approximate. The 
reaction takes place in two phases, namely, the formation of silver 
thiosulphate and the decomposition of the latter in presence of water, 
hut the thermochemical disturbances corresponding with each phase 
could not be determined directly because of tho rapidity of decom¬ 
position. Calculating from analogy, the heat of formation of silver 
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thiosulphate is +104 Cal., and hence the first ^hase of the reaction 
should develop +5*2 Cal., and the second +40 Cal., a result which 
oxplains the fact that the decomposition becomes complete without the 
aid of extraneous energy. 

The dissolution of silver thiosulphate in excess of a solution of 
sodium thiosulphate, develops +34*8 Cal. at 12°. The conversion of 
silver chloride and bromide into thiosulphate would absorb 13 x 
2 Cal., and 17*3 x 2 Cal., and the solution of these compounds in a 
solution of sodium thiosulphate is determined by the formation of the 
sodium silver thiosulphate. The conversion of silver iodide into thio¬ 
sulphate would absorb 48*4 Cal., a quantity greater than that 
developed by the combination of silver thiosulphate and sodium thio¬ 
sulphate, and hence a solution of sodium silver thiosulphate yields a 
precipitate of silver iodide on addition of a soluble iodide, and silver 
iodide does not dissolve in sodium thiosulphate solution without the 
aid of oxtraneous energy. C. H. B. 

Monocalcium Phosphate. By I. Stoklasa (Lishj Ghem ., 13, 
203—2L0, 240—243,273—283).—Monocalcium phosphate, CaH/POiJj 
+ HuO, was prepared hy dissolving pure dicalcium phosphate in 
31 per cent, phosphoric acid, and rocrystailising. It was then washed 
with absolute alcohol and ether, and dried. Washing with ether only 
(Erlenmeyer, Bimbaum, Wattcnberg) never removes the free phos¬ 
phoric acid completely, so that if prepared in this way it may contain 
several per cent, of free phosphoric acid. The presence of the latter may 
be proved, either by treatment with absolute alcohol, or by dissolving 
the salt completely in water and estimating volumetrically with deci- 
normal potash in the presence of methyl-orange. Alcohol containing 
only Bmall quantities of water decomposes monocalcium phosphate. 
The author finds that even the purest preparations decompose in 
closed vessels spontaneously, so that about 0*05 of froe acid is formed 
in a month. 

Monocalcium phosphate is not hygroscopic, as usually stated, 
especially by Bimbaum and Packard. It attracts some moisture in 
an atmosphere saturated with aqueous vapour, but loses it again in 
dry air. The hygroscopic nature of the preparation observed by the 
authors quoted above is, as the author shows, due to the presence of 
free phosphoric acid, of which at least 0*2 per cent, must have been 
present in Birubaum’s specimen. Steam at 80° decomposes mono- 
calcium phosphate. With regard to the very discrepant, statements 
as to tho decomposition of monocalcium phosphate by cold water, the 
author has treated pure preparations with varying quantities of water, 
and gives his results in a tabular form; the decomposition being 
represented by the general formula aOaH 4 (POt)a,H a O + H 4 0 = 
(a - l)CaH 4 ( POi)j,HjO + OaHPO* + 2H,0 + H^PO*. For example, 
for 1 part of salt and 1 part of water a = 4, and, therefore, the 
quantity of undecomposed salt going into tho aqueous solution (a — 1) 
= 3, 26 per cent, of the salt being decomposed in tho above manner. 
With increase in tho quantity of water, more salt goes into solution, 
and when 1 part of salt is treated with 200 parts of water, the decom¬ 
position is very small, whereas the solution is complete; here 
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a = 1024, and from tliis only 1 part is decomposed =0*1 per cent. 
The decomposition is regular, for, whereas, for the proportion ul 
1 salt: 1 water, the quautity of free phosphoric acid formed == 7*5], 
for 1 salt: 25 water, that quantity becomes one-half this = 3’7f>, and 
for every increase of 25 parts of water again one-half of the previous 
a nount. The salt dissolves in 200 parts of water to a clear solution, 
and at this point it becomes impossible to prove the existence of the free 
add, which would indicate decomposition. Above this limit the niono- 
cxlcium phosphate is re-formed from its products of decomposition— 
dicalcium phosphate and phosphoric acid.* 

Free phosphoric acid, added to monocalcium phosphate solutions, 
prevents their decomposition. If we add to monocalcium phosphate 
such a quantity of free phosphoric acid as would bo formed by tho 
decomposition of the salt, no decomposition takes place ; for example, 
for 1 salt: 1 water, this qnantity will bo 7’5 por coni., as seen from 
the result stated above. If Erlenmeyer finds the solubility of tlio Halt 
1 : 100, it follows that the presence of 0*4 per cent, of five phosphoric 
acid in his salt had prevented the decomposition and increased tho 
solubility. 

The author’s conclusions as regards tho solubility of superphos¬ 
phates and disuperphosphates in water, are of technical interest. 

Strontium Chlorate and the Velocity of its Decomposition by 
Heat. By A. Pohlitzin (/. Russ, Qhem . Sec., 21, 451—40t5; compare 
Abstr., 1888, 219; 1889, 338 ; this vol., p. 333).—Strontium chlorate, 
according to Wachter (/. pr, Qhem., 1843, 30, 231) and Topsoc, is an¬ 
hydrous ; according to Loucbay,it crystallises with 5 molh. iljO. It is 
always described as very deliquescent. Tho author prepared the salt 
by repeated recrystallisation of the commercial preparation, until iis 
solution gave no precipitate with silver nitrate. At tho ordinary tompe- 
rature, the salt crystallises in transparent, rhombic oetahodra, which 
are almost insoluble in absolute alcohol, and not deliquescent. It 
attracts some moisture in wet weather, aiul loses it again in dry weal her; 
if, however, tho salt contains strontium chloride, it is doliquohconl. It 
forms supersaturated solutions, and, according to the author’s theory, 
it ought to exist in allotropie modifications (this vol., p. 333) ; this 
was found to be the case. On gradually cooling its hot sal milled 
solution to 10”, small, monoclinic scales are obtained, but after a time 
the ordinary octahedral crystals arc deposited from tho same solution. 
A third form of this salt is obtained at the ordinary temperature 
from a very strong supersaturated solution, but only when tho 
liquid has a certain concentration; it forms long prisms or scales, 
but if these are left in the mother liquor, from whieh they have 
separated, they soon dissolve again. A fourth form of tho salt 
separates from a solution of the salt at 70—90°; these crystals nro 
long, rhombic prisms, but only a small quautity was obtained. Tho 
hydrated salt, Sr(C10s)2 + 3H a O, was prepared by taking a 59 por 

* Probably a state of unstable equilibrium sots in betwoen those three subd uncos, 
if Mendel&fl’s theory of solution IS correct.-B. B. ’ 
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cent, solution of the salt, and cooling it to —40°; fine, needle-shaped 
crystals then separated, together with some ioo, and on placing these 
in another solution containing (>4 per cent, of the salt, cooled to -—20° 
in* —25°, they continued to grow, and then formed four-sided primus 
with a pyramidal end, belonging to the rhombic system; these 
toso their water completely, when exposed to the air at the ordinary 
temperature. A solution of the salt containing G4 per cent., when 
cooled in a closed vessel, to —95°, is gradually converted into a 
gelatinous mass, and no change is brought about by the introduction 
of a crystal of the anhydrous or of the hydrated salt, but when tlio 
solution becomes mobile at — 70° to —00°, a crystal of the hydiated 
salt grows slowly, and crystals of the triliyclrated salt aro formed in 
the liquid. The composition of the above gelatinous mass, formed at 
—95°, corresponds with the formula Sr(C10))a + 8H a O. 

On heating the anhydrous salt, a very slow decomposition ensues at 
290°. When, at a higher temperature, 10 per cent, of oxygen has been 
given off, the salt fuses, and then consists of a mixture of Sr(OlO,»)* -f 
8r(010j) a + fcivOla. The late of decomposition of tlio chlorate is 
somewhat rapid at first, up to the point when the salt begins to fuse ; 
then the decomposition becomes slower. When the loss amounts to 
10 per cent., it fuses completely, and the rate of decomposition again 
increases up to a loss of IG to 20 per cent, at 308°, after which the 
rate of decomposition is found to diminish; the loss amounting to 
28—29 per cent, after heating for 30 minutes at 395°. Tlio total 
decomposition (a loss of 37*7 per cent.) is reached only after 19 hours 
35 minutes. Tho decomposition of strontium chlorate, in its different 
phases, is represented by tlio general formula ASr(OlOa)a = wiSrCl* 
4- wSrfCICh)* 4- pO. Different samples of the chlorate wore heated 
for different intervals of time up to a temperature of 308°, and the 
products of reaction were again weighed and analysed in the same 
man nor as in the case of lithium chlorate. A small quantity of 
strontium oxide was Conned at the same time. As long as any excess 
of chlorate is present, tho reaction tends to produce a maximum of 
perchlorate, and this maximum is reached when about throe-fourths 
of the chloiate is decomposed. In this phase tho decomposition is 
represented by tho following reaction:— 

llSr(C10j) 8 « 9KrOJ a 4- SBr(OlOi)-i + 250*. 

Later ou tho quantity of perchlorate diminishes, and when 25 per 
cent, of oxygen lias been evolved, the relation becomes 78r( t 010 }l )i = 
GHrOla 4* Sr(0104)24-170> That strontium perchiorato is decomposed 
according to the cqnation ASr^OlO*).! = wMi*01 a 4* wSrftJIO*)* 4* 
jpOi, has been shown by direct experiments, which will form tho object 
of a future communication. B. B. 

Beryllium. By Q. KrOss and II. Moraixt (Ber 23, 727—737).—* 
Tlio material employed in this investigation wiis a light-green leuoo- 
phano* from Arcudal, in Norway. In order to isolate tho beryllium 
oxide, the mineral, separated as far as possible from tlio tourmaline 
contained m it, was finely powdered, mixed with water to form a 
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paste, and an excess of concentrated sulphuric acid added. After 
evaporating off most of the acid, the above treatment was repealed, 
and the residue extracted with water, the extract poured into an 
exeess of ammonium carbonate solution, and an excess of ammonia 
added. After remaining for 10 days, the precipitate was filtered off, 
the filtrate boiled, and the precipitate then formed was collected, 
washed, and ignited. The residue consists chiefly of beryllium oxide, 
mixed with ferric oxide and alumina. The last two compounds are, as 
A. Zimmerman has pointed out (/. pr. Ohem 76,1), extremely diffi¬ 
cult to remove, and in the further purification his method was 
adopted. The mixture of oxides was dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
precipitated with ammonia, and a quantity of ammonium carbonate 
solution added, which was insufficient to dissolve the whole of the 
precipitate. After 10 days the solution was filtered, and, as suggested 
by Humpidge ( Proc . Boy. Soc., 39, 1), a strong current of steam 
passed through the solution, and the first portion of the precipitate 
taken, and subjected to the same treatment four times. The pre¬ 
cipitate of beryllium oxide finally obtained was free from iron and 
snow-white. 

The reduction of the oxide by means of magnesium powder (this 
vol., p. 451) gave a metal contaminated with silica. To obtain a 
purer beryllium, the oxide was converted into potassium beryllium 
fluoride, H 2 BeF 4 , by dissolving the oxide in hydrofluoric acid, 
adding potassium fluoride to the concentrated solution, and recrystal¬ 
lising the salt repeatedly from water. This was heated to bright 
redness for 31 minutes with the calculated quantity of sodium in a 
steel crucible. In the residue, hexagonal crystals of beryllium could 
be seen, as well as beryllium powder, slightly contaminated with ii on 
and beryllium oxide. In a second experiment, the mixture was boated 
at a lower red heat for 26 minutes; the beryllium thus obtained was 
free from iron, but contained a considerable quantity of beryllium 
oxide. 

Beryllium oxide behaves as a feeble acid towards strong bases. 
Potassium heryllate , Be(OK)>, obtained by dissolving beryllium oxide 
in aqueous or alcoholic potash, forms a snow-white mass with a silky 
lustre, but cannot be obtained free from potassium carbonate. 

Towards feeble acids beryllium oxide behaves as a base. Aqueous 
sulphurous acid dissolves freshly precipitated beryllium hydroxide, 
and the solution, on evaporation, leaves a gummy mass, of the com¬ 
position BeSO*,BeO. If this be treated with alcohol and a little 
sulphurous acid, and the solution again allowed to evaporate, a second 
amorphous basic sulphite, 3BeSOj,BeO, is obtained. Jf, however, the 
freshly precipitated hydroxide be added to a saturated alcoholic 
solution of sulphurous anhydride, the solution gives a white, crystal¬ 
line residue on evaporation in a vacuum over sulphuric acid and alkali. 
Its analysis shows it to be the normal sulphite BofcSOj, but it is 
decomposed by both alcohol and water. 

Freshly precipitated beryllium hydroxide does not act on boric 
acid, and barium borate gives no beryllium boraio on treatment with 
beryllium sulphate, but simply the hydroxide. The borate may, how¬ 
ever, be obtained by precipitating beryllium chloride solution with borax 
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solution, or by neutralising the same witli sodium carbonate in pre¬ 
sence of a large excess of boric acid. It is a white precipitate, 
resembling beryllium hydroxide, and has the comp< sition 5Be(),lh()j. 

The beryllium oxide obtained by the method above described dis¬ 
solves in concentrated hydrochloric acid with a greenish-yellow colour. 
This fact, although not previously published, has, according to private 
communications to the authors, also been observed by Joy, STilson, 
and Petterson, and is due to the presence of some impurity, which 
may bo removed as follows :—The colourless solution obtained after 
the purification with ammonium carbonate is treated with ammonium 
sulphide, thoroughly shaken, allowed to remain for two days in a 
well-closed bottle, and filtered from a small quantity of black pre¬ 
cipitate formed. The beryllium carbonate obtained on boiling the 
filtrate and the beryllium oxido formed from the latter by ignition, 
then dissolve in concentrated hydrochloric acid with formation of a 
perfectly colourless solution. 

The beryllium oxido thus purified was utilised for a rodetormination 
of ihc atomic weight of beryllium. The numbers obtained varied 
from ( J'08 to 9'25, the lower number being that previously obtained 
by Nilson and Pet tors on. Tl. G*. 0. 

Lead Tetrachloride, By I. Friedrich (Lxsty Ohem ., 17, 07—68). 
—In this preliminary notice the author refers to the work of 
Nikoljakin (J. JZuss, Ghem Soc ., 1885, 207—210), who prepared the 
double salts of ammonium chloride and of potassium chloride with lead 
tetrachloride without entering more fully into the subject. The very 
stable ammonium double salt yielded, by a method which the author 
proposes to describe more fully, a liquid of 3*2 sp. gr., which above 
0° is decomposed into lead dichloride and free chlorine; the analysis 
of this compound shows that it is lead tetrachloride, PbCl*. 

B. B. 

Lead Oxides. By G. Kashnar (Arch. Vharm . [3], 28, 171—178). 
—The author briefly discusses views which have been published on 
the composition of the various oxides of load. In a previous paper (this 
vol., p. 561) he has described the production of plum hates corre¬ 
sponding with the ortho-acid JHbPbOj, which has not yet been 
isolated. The already known hydrate PbO^HsO, obtained as a 
bluish-black deposit at the positive pole when lead solutions arc 
decomposed by the electric current, may be represented by PbO(OU)., 
and as it contains a molecule less water than the ortho-acid, may bo 
called motaplumbic acid; lead sesquioxide may bo expresod as a salt of 
this acid, PbO!O a !Pb. The oxido Pb^O* follows as an orthopluuibnto, 
PbfOjPb)*. The peroxido, Pb0 2 , is to be considered as the anhydride 
both of orthoplumbic and motaplumbic acid. Other compounds 
of lead and oxygen are known besides the ortho- and meta-plum bates, 
such compounds as Pb 4 O s , Pb^O?, &c. These compounds cannot bo 
considered as simple molecular aggregates of PbO and PbjO*, but 
must bo chemical compounds, seeing that they resist the action of 
weak solvents which would otherwise take up PbO. Structural 
formula) which may represent Pb 4 Os are given, The composition of 
the caithy plambates indicates that only totratomic lead is present. 
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Genther has shown that lead oxide does not contain PbO, hut a poly- 
moride of this, either Pb.jO^ or Pb t) 0 6 ; consequently in tho formation 
of the plumbates this polymeric molecule must undergo decomposi¬ 
tion ; it is, therefore, probable that the polymeric molecule only exists 
as such in the cold, whilst molten lead oxide consists of tho simple 
molecule PbO. J. T. 


Lead Thiosulphate. By J. Fogh (OomjpL rend., 110, 522—523). 
—When dilate solutions of lead acetate and sodium thiosulphate are 
mixed, the lead is completely precipitated in the form of anhydrous 
thiosulphate, PbS 2 0 3 , with development of +5*8 Cal. at 10°. This 
corresponds with 4-8*6 Cal. for tho solid acetato and thiosulphate. 
The lead thiosulphate immediately after precipitation dissolves com¬ 
pletely in a solution of sodium thiosulphate with absorption of 
—-0*392 Cal. at 11°. The dried precipitate requires a stronger solu¬ 
tion of the sodium salt for rapid solution, but the absorption of heat 
(—0*418 Cal.) is practically the same, and honce tho physical condi¬ 
tion of the thiosulphate is not changed during the process of washing 
and drying. It follows that as the heats of formation of load 
acetate and sodium acetate and thiosulphate from their elements are 
kuown, the heat of formation of the lead thiosulphate from its elements 
can be calculated from the result of the first experiment. Taking the 
heat of formation of dissolved thiosulphuric acid as 4- 79*4 Cal., 

Pb 4- S s 4- 0 3 = PbaS.O* develops 4-152 Cal. 

C. H. B. 

Decomposition of Lead Thiosulphate by Heat: Lead Tri- 
thionate. By J. Fogh (Uomjpt. rend., 110, 524—525).— When dry 
lead thiosulphate is heated, it yields lead sulphide, lead sulphite, lead 
sulphate, and sulphurous anhydride; but if the thiosulphate is boiled 
with water for a long time, tho sole products arc lead sulphide and 
lead trithionate in equal molecular proportions. 

Lead trithionate also separates very slowly in small, slondor noodles 
from a mixture of saturated solutions of lead acetate and potassium 
trithionate. When dried in a vacuum, it is anhydrous. Jf heated 
gently, sulphur is given off; and if heated mom strongly, sulphur 
vapour and sulphurous anhydride are evolved, and a black residue is 
left. It is only slightly soluble in water, and the solution may bo 
boiled for some time without alteration, but if evaporated on a water- 
bath, partial decomposition into sulphide mid sulphate takes place. 

Load trithionate dissolves completely in a solution of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate ; heat of dissolution = — 5*0 Cal. at 10°— 


+ S 5 4- O b 4- Aq = PbS-A diss. .. develops 4-280*2 Cal, 
+ Sj 4* O fl = PbSA, solid. „ 4-285*2 


The conversion of lead thiosulphate into the sulphide and tho tri¬ 
thionate is endothermic and, if the trithionate is all dissolved, is 
accompanied by an absorption of about —6*0 Cal. 0. JEL. B. 


S° d imn Thiosulphates. By J. Poaa (Compt. mwL 110, 
071—o73).—Lead sodium thiosulphate is obtained by mixing solu- 
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tions of sodium thiosulphate and load aoelafo, and adding alcohol to 
1 lie mixture. If the solutions are concentrated, the liquid separates 
into two layers, and when tlie lower layer is treated with more alco¬ 
hol, it solidities to a white, amorphous mass of variable composition. 
The heat of solution of this product indicates that it is a mixture of 
lead sodium thipsulphate and hydrated sodium thiosulphate, and it is 
probable that the complex lead sodium thiosulphates described by 
previous investigators were really mixtures of the same kind. 

If the solutions aro dilute, a white, gelatinous precipitate forms 
and gradually changes to crystalline plates. When dried in a 
vacuum, the crystals have the composition Pl>SjOi,2N*ijR 2 Ofc and are 
identical with the double salt described by A. Lenz. The heat of 
solution of this compound in a dilute solution of sodium thiosulphate 
is — t’l Cal. at 10°, and honco its heat; of formation from its con¬ 
stituent salts is +5*3 Cal. C. H. B. 

Conditions of the Reaction between Copper and Nitric 
Acid. By V. IT. VmjUY (Pror. JRoy. Hoc., 46, 216—222). — Spheres 
of copper, introduced into dilute nitric acid and kept in violent 
agitation (compare Trans., 1889, 361), were found to be more rapidly 
attacked by acid which had boon previously used in similar experi¬ 
ments than by fresh acid. The increased rate of solution was found 
to he due to the nitrous acid gencratod. Nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*41 
was freed fiom nitrous acid by passing a current of air through it at 
at a temperature not exceeding o0°. When the copper spheres wore 
introduced into this acid, no evolution of gas occurred for three 
minutes, hut the acid contained a considerable quantity of nitrons 
acid after five minutes. If carbamide bo added to the acid, the action 
is considerably retarded, but proceeds rapidly when oneo commenced. 
In one experiment in which 1 gram of carbamide was added to a litre 
of the acid, tlio copper sphere remained unattacked during a period 
of an hour. A current of air driven through the acid has the same 
effect as carbamide in removing nitrous acid and preventing the solu¬ 
tion of the copper. 11. K. T. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Aluminium. By A. Dittk 
(Compl. rentL, 110, *573—*576).—When aluminium foil is placed in 
sulphuric acid of 2%5 per cent., it at first seems to undergo no change, 
but after a time the surface loses its polish and becomes matt, anti 
bubbles of gas appear and increase in quantity as the surface) becomes 
rougher. Eventually the aluminium dissolves completely. In a 
vacuum, the phenomena are similar, but follow one anothor more 
rapidly, tho air condensed on the surface being givon off first, followed 
as soon as the pressure is low by tho hydrogen liberated by tho action, 
of the acid. Like amalgamated zinc, the aluminium is attacked 
immediately on its immersion in the acid, but tho surface becomes 
covered with a film of hydrogen, which prevents further action. 

If tho sulphuric acid is mixed with a small quantity of any chlo¬ 
ride with a heat of formation greater than that of aluminium chloride 
(platinum, gold, copper, mercury),dho evolution of hydrogon is much 
more rapid. The chlorides of iron, zinc, &c., have no such dTeot. 
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In presence of traces of the active chlorides, the evolution of 
hydrogen is at first rapid, "but after a time it slackens, and a white 
deposit of basic aluminium sulphate, 2Al>Oj,SOj, is formed, and 
increases in quantity until tho* whole of the aluminium has been 
dissolved. 

Aluminium, under atmospheric pressure, is not attacked by a 
solution of aluminium sulphate, but in a vacuum, air is first dis¬ 
engaged from the surface of the metal, and the latter is then con¬ 
verted into the basic sulphate with evolution of hydrogen. The 
same change takes place readily even under atmospheric pressure if 
a trace of one of the active chlorides is added. 

The displacement of copper from copper sulphate by aluminium is 
an exothermic change, but does not take place under ordinary con¬ 
ditions even in presence of free acid. After prolonged contact, 
the aluminium is slowly attacked, the rapidity of the reaction in¬ 
creasing as the surface of the metal becomes roughened. In presence 
of a trace of one of the active chlorides, the deposition of copper is 
much more rapid, even in absence of fiee sulphuiic acid. 

The same explanation holds in all cases where the aluminium docs 
not readily enter into a reaction which would be exothermic. Tho 
surface of the metal becomes covered with a thin layer of gas, which 
prevents farther change, but which can be lemoved by reduction of 
pressure or by the roughening of the surface of the aluminium in con¬ 
sequence of the deposition of another metal upon it. C. H. B, 

Action of Nitric Acid on Aluminium. Bv A. Ditte (GompL 
rend., 110, 782—784).—The action of nitric acid and nitrates on 
aluminium, like the action of sulphuric acid and sulphates (preceding 
abstract), is impeded by the formation of a film of gas on the surface 
of the metal. If the action takes place in a vacuum, or if the liquids 
are heated, dissolution of the metal takes place much more rapidly, 
Yery dilute nitric acid yields nitrogen, nitric oxide, and ammonia. 
Nitric acid of 3 per cent., mixed with a small quantity of platinum 
chloride, dissolves aluminium with very slight evolution of gas and 
formation of considerable quantities of ammonium nitrate. Alu¬ 
minium dissolves in a solution of the noimal nitrate, especially on 
heating, with evolution of hydrogen and formation of tho basic 
nitrate 2Ab0j,N 2 0 5 ,l()H*0. At the ordinary tempo aturc, dissolution 
takes place very slowly, but tbe action is somewhat more rapid in a 
vacuum. The decomposition of waTer by aluminium would result in 
the formation of the hydroxide and hydrogen, either of which can 
form a protecting film on the surface of the metal. In presence of 
any salt which will dissolve the aluminium hydroxide, the metal is 
gradually attacked. Salts which do not dissolve alumina have no 
influence on the change. 0. H. B. 

Fluoroxy-salts of Molybdenum. By F. Mauro (OazaeUa , 19, 
179—195).—After an historical account of the molybdenum com¬ 
pounds of the type M 0 X 5 , the author calls attention to tho fact that 
the pentachloride and the compound MoChjPOCb are the only com¬ 
pounds of that class the composition of which is firmly established, 
inasmuch as Blomstrand’s analyses of his violet and brown oxychlorides 
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(J. pr. Ghem ., 71, 459) do noi agree sufficiently well with the formula) 
calculated, whilst the generally received formula for the blue oxide, 
iMojO*, depends on the analyses of Woliler and Buff (Annate}}, 110, 
275), and of Ttammclsbcrg (Ann. Phys. Ghem., 127, 290), all of 
which agree bettor with the formula Mo 3 O a . Itammelsberg’s analyses 
of the hydrated oxide Mo^O^H^O likewise agree better with the 
formula Mo 3 08,5H 2 0. 

Normal potassium fluoroxyhypomohjldate, MoOF 3 ,2KF,H 2 0, is best 
obtained by adding potassium hydrogen fluoride to a solution of 
hydrated molybdenum dioxide in hot hydrofluoric acid; on cooling, 
the hypomolybdate separates in very thin, blue plates. It may also 
bo prepared by the electrolysis of a solution of potassium fluoroxy- 
molybdate, Mo0 3 F 2 ,2KF,Hi0, in dilute hydrofluoric acid. It crystal¬ 
lises from a solution containing excess of hydrofluoric acid in large, 
transparent, monoclinic lamina?, having a vitreous lustre— 

a : b : c = 0*99975 : 1: 1*03200; £ = 80° 56' 27". 

Forms observed—(100), (010), (001), (101), (021), (111), (110), 

ail), (ns). 

Principal angles 001 : 100 = 80° 56'; 001 : 101 = 129° 24'; 
001 : 021 = 03° 52'; 001 : 111 = 51° T; 001 :110 = 83 J 34'; 
001 : Hi = 120° 9'; 110 : 110 = 89° 16'. 

From these figures it appears that potassium fluoroxyhypomolyb- 
dato may be regarded as geometrically isomorphous with the 
salts MoO>F 2 ,2KF,H 2 0 ; W0 2 F 2 ,2KF,H 3 0; Nb0F*2KF,H 3 0; and 
TiF 1 ,2KF,H s O. 

It acquires a more intense blue colour after prolonged exposure to 
the air, but it undergoes no further change. It loses the greater pait 
of its water of crystallisation when placed in thy air over calcium 
chloride, and it turns green and becomes anhydrous on heating at 
100°. When ignited for several hours in the air, it loses hydrofluoric 
acid, and is converted into normal potassium molybdate. Li is 
soluble in water and in hydrochloric acid with decomposition, ami 
like other substances of this class it is a powerful reducing agon I, 
precipitating salts of silver, copper, gold, <fcc. 

Jltwtgonal pniassium flaoroxyhypomolybdatv, 3Mo 0F 3 ,5KF , ,1I 3 0, is 
obtained by dissolving the preceding salt in hydrofluoric arid and 
concentrating the solution; on cooling, the hyjKmiolybdato separates 
out in very blender blue, vitreous, acieular crystals, which appear 
under the microscope as prisms with a hexagonal section. It is 
solnble in water with decomposition, and has considerable reducing 
power; it gives off hydrofluoric acid on heating to 230°. 

Normal anmoniimj!aoroxyhypomolyh(late, MoO If *,2NU 4 F,isobtained 
by gradually adding ammonia to a solution of the hydrated molyb¬ 
denum dioxide in hydrofluoric acid until the dark-grecu eolonr 
changos to brownish-rod; more hydrofluoric acid is then added, until 
the original colour is just restored. On concentrating the solution at 
a inodorato temperature, the ammonium salt separates out in largo 
blue or green, vitreous, transparent, rhombic prisms or tables, which 
become deep blue on exposure to the air— 

a : b : c = 0*84289 : 1:1’0199& 
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Forms observed:—(010), (001). (Oil), (031), (012), (201), (605), 

( 101 ), ( 221 ). 

Principal angles001 : Oil = 45° 31'; 001 : OB 1 — 37° 25'; 
001 : 012 = 27° 01'; 001:201 = G7° 33'; 001:605 = 55° 27'; 
001 :101 = 50° 26'; 001: 221 = 72° 28'; 221 : 221 = -V OF; 
201 : 20l = 41° 54'; 201 : Oil = 74° 30'; 011 : 221 = 49° 29'. 

This salt is, therefore, isomorphons -with the compounds— 
Mo0 3 F i? 2NH 4 F, NbOF 3 ,2]SrH 4 F, and WOaF^NHiF. 

From the isomorphism of the compounds MoOF ? ,2KF,H.O with 
M 0 O 2 F 2 ,2KF,H 2 0, and of MoOF 1 ,2N'H 4 F with Mo0 2 F 2 ,2Nff 4 F,it would 
appear that the substitution of an atom of fluorine for an atom of 
oxygen does not affect the crystalline form of the compound. 

Hevaqonal ammonium flnoromjhupomolybdate , 3MoOF J? 5hniiF,lTaO, 
is obtained by concentrating a solution of the normal salt in hot 
hydrofluoric acid. On cooling, it separates out in very small, sky-blue, 
vitreous, acicular crystals, which appear under the microscope as 
hexagonal prisms with their principal axis coincident with the direc¬ 
tion of optic extinction; in this respect it resembles the compounds 
3 MoOF 3 ,5KF,HA 3NbOF 3 ,5KF,H a O, and 3Nb0F a ,5NH 4 F,H 3 0. It 
has some reducing power and is decomposed by water; on exposure 
to the air, its colour changes to a deep blue. 

Other ammonium fluormolybdates pi*eparcd by the author have 
beeu already described (see Abstr., J889, 106). S. B. A. A. 

Phosphotrimetatnngstic Acid and its Salts. By E. PUjcharp 
(Conipt. rend., 110, 754—757 ).—Fkosphotrimetatumjstic acid, 

P a 0 6 ,12W0 3 + 42H 2 0, 

is obtained by evaporating below 100° a mixture of phosphoric and 
metatungstic acids in any proportions whatever. If the moi a tungstic 
acid is in excess, the final crystals consist of phosphopentamcf a tungstic 
acid. Phosphotrimotatungstic acid forms brilliant crystals, seemingly 
triclinic, which do not effloresce and are soluble in water or alcohol. 
They arc not decomposed by acids in the cold, but tungstic acid sepa¬ 
rates on heating. With bases, the acid yields salts of tho general typo 
M'aOjPaOajISWOi, which can also be obtained by tho direct combina¬ 
tion of metatungstic acid and phosphates. Excess of an alkali yields 
a mixture of a normal tungstate and normal phosphate. The sodium 
salt crystallises with 18 mols. H s O in fine crystals, isomorphons with 
the acid; it is insoluble in alcohol. The potassium salt, 

K20,P a 06,12W0 3 4" 9H a O, 

is amorphous, insoluble in cold water, and only slightly soluble in hot 
water; the ammonium, caesium, and rubidium salts have similar pro¬ 
perties. The thallium salt, Tl a 0 ,P 3 05 , 12 W 03 4- 4H a O, is a very 
finely divided, amorphous substance. The lithium salt, which conforms 
tp the general type, and crystallises with 21 mols. H a O, forms brilliant 
crystals, apparently rhombohedric. The barium, strontium, and cal¬ 
cium salts crystallise in rhombohedral crystals with 15,17, and 19 
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mols. TL.O respectively, dissolve in water, but are insoluble in alcohol. 
Tlio magnesium, cadmium, and zinc salts form rhomboliodral crystals 
with 10, 13, and 7 mols. Ii 2 0 respectively. The copper Ralt (1L mols. 
HjO) is also rhombohedral, but effloresces very rapidly; the load 
salt (6 mols. H 3 0) is white, and insoluble in cold water, but crystal¬ 
lises from boiling water in slender needles. The silver salt, 
Ag 20 ,P 20 6 , 12 W 0 3 + 8H 2 0, is insoluble, and is not affected by light. 
The mercurous salt is yellowish, and is insoluble in water and dilute 
nitric acid. C. H. B. 

Atomic Weight of Zirconium. By G*. H. Bailey (Proc. Boy. 
Roc., 46, 74—87).—In this paper, experiments with a view to the 
preparation of pure zirconia, prior to the determination of the atomic 
weight of zirconium, are described. Crude zirconia was dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and crystallised out as oxyclilorido. A solution of 
the latter was treated with hydrogen sulphide, filtered, the filtrate 
rendered alkaline with ammonia, and any further precipitate of 
sulphides removed. The filtrate was then acidifiei, and oxalic acid 
added to throw down gadolinium earths. The oxychloride still con¬ 
tained iron, which was removed by repeated erystallisat ions from 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, the crystals being finally washed with 
a mixture of the acid with 1 part of alcohol and 10 parts of other. The 
zirconia now contained only soda, which was removed by repeated 
precipitation with ammonia and re-solution with hydrochloric acid. 

The following forms of zirconium were examined—the metal, the 
chloride, oxychloride, bromide, and sulphate. Tlio only method 
which gives the metal free from foreign impurity is Pliipson’s, in 
which zirconia is heated with magnesium powder. The black powder 
so obtained consists mainly of zirconia, and contains only a small 
amount of metallic zirconium. Nearly pure metal can be obtained by 
using magnesinm foil, the foil being afterwards treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Tbo author finds that concentrated sulphuric acid acts 
rapidly on zirconium in the cold. 

The peroxide cun be precipitated in acid or ammoniacal solution, 
preferably the Conner, by means of hydrogen peroxide. It lias tho 
composition ZrOj,3JIjO when dined over phosphoric anhydride. At 
L00° its composition becomes Zr 2 0 6 . 

Zirconium tetrachloride was prepared in the usual way, and was 
sublimed in a current of chlorine through a tube drawn out into 
bulbs, a lower temperature being used for each bulb. The bulbs 
were then sealed and their contents analysed. Tho results were not 
concordant. 

Zirconium oxychloride is apt to retain hydrochloric acid, and if 
heated it passes into basic salts. Samples were purified (1) by wash¬ 
ing with alcohol and other, (2) by placing in a vacuum over solid 
potash. The ratio of chlorine to zirconium oxide was determined, 
and the results compared with one another and with thoso of Ber¬ 
zelius. They were not concordaut. 

The sulphate was prepared by heating the powdered zirconia wiih 
sulphuric acid, the excess of acid being driven off at a temperature of 
350—400°, it being found that the excess of acid was completely 

VOL. LVIIl. 3 b 
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expelled at 350°, whilst the salt was decomposed only at temperatures 
above 400°. 

Atomic weight of zirconium.—The decomposition of zirconium 
sulphate was considered to be the most accurate method for the 
determination of this value. Owing to the rapidity of the decomposi¬ 
tion loss is apt to occur. The crucible in which the decomposi¬ 
tion was effected was therefore enclosed in a second one, and hoatod 
very slowly. The mean of eight determinations gives 90*401 as the 
atomic weight of zirconium (H = 1). H. K. T. 

Vanadium in Potassium Hydroxide. By E. F. Smith ( Chem . 
News , 61, 20—21).—By treating ordinary stick potash with hydrogen 
sulphide, acidifying with hydrochloric acid, & c., as much as 0*5 gram 
of impure vanadium sulphide was obtained from 3 lbs. of potash. 

D. A. L. 

Atomic Weight of Bismuth. By A Classen (2?er., 23, 938—953). 
—The purest commercial bismuth contains various impurities, such 
iie copper and iron, but the principal one is lead; the author’s firs* 
attempts to prepare the metal in a chemically pure condition wore 
carried out as follows:—(1) The purest commercial metal (250 
grams) was dissolved in nitric acid, the solution repeatedly evaporated 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid until free from nitric acid, the 
chloride dissolved in concentrated h} drochloric acid, and tlio solution 
mixed with alcohol, whereon the lead was pai*tially precipitated as 
chloride. The filtered solution was then placed in 10 beakers (each of 
4 litres capacity), the bismuth precipitated as oxychloride by adding 
water, the precipitate washed by decantation until free from hydro¬ 
chloric acid, redissolved in hydrochloric acid, and reprecipitatcd with 
water; this process was repeated 12 times. The oxychloride obtained 
in this way was dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the diluted solution 
treated with ammonia and ammonium carbonate, tho precipitate 
washed by decantation until free from ammonia, dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid and reprecipitated with ammonia and ammonium car¬ 
bonate ; this process was twice repeated. The precipitate was thou 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, roprccipitated with water, washed, 
dried, and fused with 98 per cent, potassium eyanido; the resulting 
metal was then repeatedly melted with potassium cyanide, the whole 
melt finally cast into a mould, and when cold, tho metal separated, 
washed well with water, and polished, 

(2.) The purest commercial bismuth nitate was treated as described 
in the first process. 

The metal purified by either of these methods was found, on 
spectroscopic examination, to contain lead, so that bismuth cannot bo 
freed from this metal by fractional precipitation. 

Chemically pure bismuth can, however, be obtained by electrolysis. 
When a nitric acid solution of the metal, purified as described above, 
is electrolysed under suitable conditions, chemically pure bismuth is 
deposited on the negative electrode, and the whole of the lead is 
deposited as peroxide, together with bismuth peroxide, on the 
positive electrode. The electrolysis is carried out in the following 
manner:—About 200 grams of the purified metal is dissolved in puro 
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nitric acid, and the cold solution, placed in a beaker; a platinnm 
basin, resting on the bottom of the beaker and connected with ;i 
positive electrode of the usual form, serves as the positive, and a 
platinum cone as the negative, electrode. The current can be obtained 
either from galvanic batteries or from a dynamo, and is so regulated 
by moans of resistance coils, that the bismuth separates in a crystalline 
condition. The bismuth and lead peroxides are deposited together 
on the platinum basin, and the negative electrode together with the 
adherent bismuth can be easily removed without agitating the liquid. 
The bismuth is separated from the electrode, washed with alcohol, 
melted with potassium cyanide as described under (1), and polished. 

In this way it is obtained in a perfectly pure condition, as is shown 
nob only by spectroscopic examination, but also by measurements of ith 
electrical resistance (compare v. Aubel, Ab&tr., 1889, 807), which is 
the best test of absolute purity. 

The specific heat of the pure metal was found by v. Aubel to bo 
0*0318 between 61*6° and 21*7 U , as the average of 10 determinations 
by Ko-pp’s method. 

The specific gravity of the pure mefal was determined by the 
author and found to be 9*7474, as the average of four experiments, 
and the specific gravity of pure melted bismuth oxide 9*0444. 

Pure bismuth that has cooled slowly melts at 2(34°, but traces of 
impurities raise its melting point considerably. 

After discussing the methods employed by previous investigators 
(Lagerh jelm, Schneider, Dumas, Marignac, Bailey, and Lowe), the 
author gives a brief account of his own preliminary attempts to de¬ 
termine the atomic weight of bismuth (1) hy converting the niotal 
into oxide, (2) by converting the metal or oxide into sulphide, (3) by 
converting bismuth triphenyl into oxide, and (4) by converting bis¬ 
muth triphenyldibromide into oxide, but none of these methods gave 
satisfactory results. 

The following method was finally adopted, and found to be both 
simple and accurate:—The pure metal is placed in a platinum basin 
(90 mm. in diameter), standing in a larger platinum basin (120 mm. 
in diameter), aud covered with a third platinum basin (92 mm. in 
diameter), over which is inverted a fourth platinum basin (105 mm. 
in diameter), in such a way that it rerts on the bottom of the largest 
oasin; dilute nitric acid, most carefully purified, is then added, and 
the whole apparatus heated in the water-bath until solution is com¬ 
plete. The platinum basins which serve as covers are washed with 
dilute nitric acid, the washings added to the bismuth solution, the 
whole evaporated to dryness, and the residue heated first to 90—100° 
in an air-bath, and then, after keeping 24 to 48 hour's, gradually to 
250°, at which temperature the nitrate is gradually decomposed; the 
residual oxide is then heated to its fusing point until its weigh i 
becomes constant. 

The average of nine determinations gave 208*92.3 (O = 10) or 
208*401 (O = 15*9G) as the atomic weight of bismuth, or when re¬ 
duced to a vacuum 208*90235 and 208*38009 respectively, the value* 
given above for tho sp, gr. of tho metal and its oxide being taken. 

V. U. JK. 

3 6 2 
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New Bismuth Potassium Iodide. By L. Ahtris (Oompt. mul., 
110, 525—527).—-With a view to prepare Nickl&’s salt, BI^KI •+• 
2H a O, 38*1 grains of iodine, 14*82 grama of potassium chloride, and 
]00 grams of water were allowed to remain in contact with 40 grams 
of powdered bismuth, for about two months. At the end of this time, 
the product consisted of slender, brown needles mixed with potassium 
chloride and the excess of bismuth, with a small quantity of bismuth 
potassium chloride. The only solvent which will dissolve the double 
iodide without decomposition is ethyl acetate. By spontaneous 
evaporation of this solvent, crystals are obtained which always have 
the same composition and aro similar in appearance to the crystals 
in the crude product. The percentage composition of the crystals is 
as follows:— 


I. 

Found (mean of three pre- 

Bi. 

K. 

ir s o. 

parations). 64*8 

82-6 

2-5 

— 

Calc, for K3,2BiI, . 65‘4 

32-5 

21 

— 

Calc, for KI,BiI s -f- 2H 2 0 65*4 

27-08 

5-03 

2*49 


The product is therefore a double iodide, different from Nickle’s 
•>alt. It is obtained more rapidly by heating the preceding mixture 
at 100° in a well-closed flask for 24 hours, cooling and extracting 
with ethyl acetate. C. H, B. 

Atomic Weight of Gold. By J. W. Mallet (Proc. Pay. Sor ., 
46. 71—73).—Five methods were used in this determination:— 
(1.) A neutral solution of auric chloride was divided into two 
accurately weighed portions. In one the gold was precipitated with 
sulphurous anhydride and weighed. With the other, the amount of 
metallic silver, in the form of nitrate, required to precipitate its 
chlorine was determined (five experiments). (2.) A similar method 
was applied to a solution of auric bromide (six experiments). (3.) A 
similar treatment was applied to a solution of potassic aurobromide 
(four experiments). (4.) A determination was made of tho loss by 
ignition of a weighed quantity of trimethylammonium aurochloride 
(five experiments). (5.) A comparison was made of tho weights of 
gold and silver simultaneously deposited by the same current from 
solutions of aurocyanide and argentocyanideof potassium respectively 
(five experiments). (6.) A comparison was made of tho weight of 
gold deposited from potassium aurocyanide with the volume of 
hydrogen liberated from dilute sulphuric acid by the same current 
(three experiments). (7.) A determination was made of the quantity 
of ^ hydrogen obtainable by the dissolution of zinc in dilute sulphuric 
acid. A definite quantity of this zinc, taken in excess, was used to 
precipitate gold from a neutral solution of auric chloride and tho gold 
thrown down was determined. The excess of zinc was dissolved in 
sulphuric acid and the volume of the evolved hydrogen was noted. 
From these data the hydrogen equivalent to the precipitated gold 
was calculated (six experiments). 

The general mean of the results is 196*910. If methods 5 and 6, 
which are the least satisfactory, are excluded, the value 196*882 is 
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obtained. "Finally, if tlie mean of tlie first three methods i« taken, 
the valno 196*762 is obtained, a result higher than that of Kiiiss, but 
lower than that of Thorpe and Laurie. H. K. T. 

Potassium Nitrosoplatinochloride. By M. Y^jzes (Compf. 
rmd ., 110, 757—758).—When a concentrated solution of potassium 
platinonitrite is mixed with excess of hydrochloric acid and gently 
heated, nitrogen oxides are evolved and a yellow, crystalline powder 
separates, which is a mixture of potassium platmochloride and another 
salt of very similar appearance. The latter, however, crystallises in 
a different form, and the crystals act on polarised light; when heated 
alone, it evolves nitrogen oxides, and when heated in hydrogen, it 
yields an appreciable quantity of water and ammonium chloride. Tt 
is potassium nitrosoplatinochloride, K 2 PtCl 0 NO, and is analogous to 
the potassium nitrosorutheniochloride, KjRuClsNO, described by 
Joly (Abstr., 1889, 852 and 678). 

It is noteworthy that the percentage of potassium and platinum is 
practically the same in the platmochloride and the nitrosoplatino¬ 
chloride. 0. H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Mineral Synthesis. By H. Weinschemc (Zeit. Knjtf. Mi»., 17, 
486—504).—1. The author has prepared artificially a number of 
sulphides by the distillation of oxides with ammonium chloride anti 
sulphur; a method first employed by Wohler in 1836. The synthesis of 
a mineral, the author notes, can only he rogardod as successful, not 
only when the chemical composition is copied, hut also when the 
product has all the physical properties of the mineral. The sulphides 
prepared in sufficient quantity to enable the physical properties to be 
determined were iron pyrites, magnetite, cobalt sulphide, cupric 
sulphide, and galena. Nickel, manganese, and zinc gave unsatis¬ 
factory results, and silver sulphide could not bo obtained in crystals 
by this method. 

2. Tho minerals of the apatite group wore prepared by the wet 
method. Apatito was obtained in well-developed crystals by heating 
a mixture of calcium chloride, ammonium phosphate, and excess of 
ammonium chloride in a closed glass tube at 150° to- 180°. Other 
phosphates were obtained in a similar manner, as wore also chlor- 
arsenates and vanadates. 

3. Oxides of metals that are more electropositive than copper wore 
obtained in a crystallised condition by the action of metals on 
ammoniacal copper solutions. Magnetite, cuprite, and arnimiie were 
obtaiued in this way* The last minoral was discovered by Weisbach 
(Abstr., 1888,1259). 

4. Sulphides were obtained by the decomposition of thiooyanafos 
in acid solution. By tho employment of ammonium thiocyanate, it is 
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possible to obtain an atmosphere of hydrogen snlphide at a high 
pressure. This method was employed for the preparation of a large 
number of sulphides and yielded a series of good results. The 
mixture in each case was heated at a temperature of 230° to 250° for 
four to six hours in a closed tube. In this way the author obtained 
galena fiom lead acetate, silver glance from silver acetate, covelline 
from copper sulphate, cinnabar from mercury chloride, orpimentfrom 
arsenious add, troilite from iron ammonium sulphide, cuprous sul¬ 
phide from cuprous chloride, mercurous sulphide from mercurous 
chloride, millerite from nickel sulphate solution, cobalt monosulphide 
from cobaltous chloride, and alabandine from manganese sulphate. 

B. H. B. 

Mercury Sulphates from a Furnace at Idria. By G. Sbifrilds- 
HEiiGER (Zeit. Kryst. Min., 17, 433—444). — The mercury sulphates 
found in 1887 in pulling down a mercury furnace at Idria appear in 
two forms, a crust filled with geodes of small, pellucid crystals, and 
a white, .crystalline, amorphous mass of globular structure. Both 
varieties are planted on yellow brick or mortar. The crystallised 
substance, which appears to be genetically the older of the two, gave 
on analysis 81*95 per cent, of Hg s O and 16*72 per cent, of S0 8 , and 
undoubtedly bas the formula HgJ30 4 . Its sp. gr. is 8*353. The 
crystalline substance on analysis yielded 27*02 per cent, of S0 8 , and 
has consequently the foimula HgS0 4 . Its sp. gr. is 5 995. The 
crystallised sulphate is believed by the author to be trimetric, tho 
observed forms being ooPoo, ooPoo, *0P, ooP, ocPf, too, £Poo, Poo, 
|Poo, P, B. H. B. 

Supposed New Mineral from Montana,. By R. Pearcf (Zeit 
Kryst . Min., 17,402—403; from Proc. Colorado Scient. Soc ., 2, 70).— 
A massive mineral found in the Gagnon mine, Butte, Montana, re¬ 
sembles bomite. Its hardness is 3*5 to 4, and its sp. gr. 4*95. Analysis 
gave the following results :— 

S. Cu. Ag. Zn. Fe. InsoL Total. 

20*51 41*10 24*66 9*80 2*09 1*02 99*18 

The author is inclined to regard the mineral as a bornito in which 
copper is partly replaced by silver, and iron by zinc. B. H. B. 

Artificial Silver-hismuth-glance. By R. Somriimoit (/. pr. 
' Chem . [2], 41, 414—424; compare tbis vol., p. 337).—When finely 
powdered bismuth sulphide is shaken with a feebly ammoniacal 1 per 
cent, solution of silver nitrate, practically no change occurs, a mere 
trace only of silver being thrown down as snlphide; but if the silver 
nitrate solution be neutral, the silver will be precipitated as sulphide 
and the bismuth converted into basic nitrate. 

One gram tof finely powdered potassium bismuth sulphide is put 
into a flask (60 o.c.) together with 25—30 c.c. of air-free water and a 
solution of 0*550 gram of silver nitrate to which ammonia has been 
added until the brown precipitate just redissolves; the flask is then 
filled up with air-free water and continually shaken. After 12—24 
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hours, the supernatant liquid is found to bo free from silver; it is 
then decanted, and the residue shaken with air-free water for two 
days, then filtered, washed with water and absolute alcohol, pressed 
between filter-paper, and dried at 100°. 

Thus prepared, silver-bismuth-glauce has the composition Ag 2 S,Bi 2 S*, 
and is a dark-grey powder; if crystals of bismuth sulphide are em¬ 
ployed instead of powder in the above prescription, the resulting 
glance is crystalline and of the same form as tho bismuth sulphide. 
Lt fuses without decomposition; the fused mass is light-grey and of 
metallic lustre; its fracture shows a homogeneous, leafy, crystalline 
structure; it is brittle, but not easily powdered. Toe powder is grey; 
its hardness is about 3*5; its sp. gr. at 15° is 6*96, that of the mineral 
being 6*92 (Rammelsberg). Cold nitric acid and hydrochloric acid 
do not attack it, but both acids decompose it when hot. 

Artificial silver-bismuth-glance was also prepared by fusing silver 
sulphide and bismuth sulphide together in molecular proportion; the 
fused mass had all the above properties. A. G. B. 

Sylvanite and Nagy&gite from Nagy&g. By W. Hank 6 (Zeit. 
KrysL Min., 17, 514; from Math. 6s term. tad. JUrtesito, 6, 340—349). 
—Analyses of sylvanite (I) and nagyagite (II) from Nagyag gave the 
following results:— 

An. Ag. Te. Fe. Cu. Pb. Sb. 8. SiO a . Total. 

I. 26'08 11*57 61*93 0*30 0*09 trace — — 0‘32 100*34 

II. 7*61 — 17*85 0*34 — 57*20 6*95 9*95 0*31 100*2L 

The sp. gr. of the sylvanite is 8*036, and that of the nagyagite 
7*347. B. H. B. 

Arsenical Pyrites from Wunsiedel. By K. Oebhekk (Zeif. 
Knjst. Min., 17, 384—385).—In the marble quarry to the east of 
Wunsiedel, a fragment of a tin-white, hard, striated mineral has been 
found in a state of intimate association with the granular limestone. 
The mineral lias a hardness of 6, and blowpipe tests indicated that it 
was arsenical pyrites. Analysis yielded— 

Ab. S. Fe. Total. Sp. gr. 

46*91 18*64 34*31 99*86 6*123 

No notice has hitherto appeared of the occurrence of arsenical 
pyrites in tho granular limestone of Wunsiedel, This mineral has, 
however, been found in the same rock at Auerbach. B. JbL, B. 

Nickel Ore from Gosenbach. By Hkuhlbr (Jahrb. f, Min, 
1890, i, Ref. 206; from NiederrJmn. Qes. Bonn Sitzunysber., 1887, 
67).—In the “ 8torch und Schoneberg ” mine at Gosenbach, in the 
Sicgen district, a nickel ore that occurs in small quantities gave on 
analysis the following results:— 

Sb. As. Hi. S. Pb, 7m. 

82*9 5*27 27*43 34*40 traces 
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The formula deduced from these results is 3NiS,(£As4 Sb) 2 S 3 . 
Further investigation is necessary to determine whether the oi*e is a 
simple mineral. B. EL B. 

New Forms of Crystallised Silica. By Mictiel-Lj(§vv and 
Mctoier-Chalmas (Cornet, rend 110, 649—652).—The authors de¬ 
scribe the appearance and optical properties of certain forms of silica 
from the cretaceous rocks of the Paris basin. Two, to which they 
give the names quartzine and lutedte, are varieties respectively of 
chalcedony and quartz, from which they differ in the mode of develop¬ 
ment of the fibres and crystals, and in their optical properties. 

C. H. B. 

Pseudobrookite from Vesuvius. By J. A. Krenner (Jahrh. f. 
Min , 1890, i, Ref. 218—219; from Foldtatd Kozlony, 18,153—157).— 
On a piece of lava from the eruption of 1872, the author discovered 
small crystals of pseudobrookite, exhibiting the forms ©oPoo, ooP2, 
^Poo. The axial ratio is a : 6 : o = 0*9683 : 1 : 1*0957. The author 
notes the geometrical similarity with Guiscardi’s guarinite, a mineral 
found in the sanidine bombs of Vesuvius. The analyses of the two 
minerals present no analogies, the formula of guarinite being 
CaO,Si0 3 ,TiO* B. H. B. 

Composition of Limestones from the “ Montagnola Senese ” 
By A. Funaro (Oazzetta , 19, 34—38).—A deep grey talcose argil¬ 
laceous and calcareous schist of the triassic period, from Pietra Lata, 
near Ripostena, and an adjoining friable pulverulent rock, probably 
a product of the decomposition of the schist were first examined. 
They are both soluble with effervescence in dilute acids, leaving an 
abundant siliceous residue, and have the following composition:— 

Insoluble 

Ca00 3 . MgCOj. FejjOj. P a 0 5 . residue. 

Schist.. 75*20 1*20 0*60 — 21*75 

Do. decomposed 8*2*00 0*74 0*60 traces 15*00 

The fact of the altered rock containing more lime and less silica 
than the original is an indication that the former* contains detritus of 
neighbouiing calcareons formations; thiB is confirmed by the presence 
of traces of phosphates in the decomposed rock. 

Some limestones occurring near Montagnola, and a white eaith 
lying between these rocks and the schists, gave the following results :— 

Si0 2 and 



Rock. Locality. 

CaCO s . 

MgOO s . 

silicate.. 

Oxide of Fe. 

1 . 

limestone Fungaja.. 

9810 

0-68 

1-05 

traces 

2. 

» »» •• 

91-75 

0-83 

0-75 


3. 

„ S. Colomba 

93-25 

0-75 

5-00 


4. 

White earth Campoalla 
Pania .. 

81-25 

0-37 

17-50 


5. 

White earth Fungaja.. 

38-80 

0-57 

56-25 

1-00 

6. 

„ Campo alia 

Pania .. 

4-60 

0-76 

86-70 

6-75 

7. 

White earth Campoalla 
Pania .. 

0-50 

0-57 

95-20 

0-75 
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(1) is a crystalline, (2) a finable, and (3) a spongy limestone; they 
are all adjacent rocks; the last two are probably derived from the 
decomposition of the first. (4) occurs between Campo alia Pania and. 
Porsoriata; it lies adjacent to the limestones, and is derived from 
their decomposition; it is a very fine, white earth, well adapted for 
the manufacture of porcelain, and has hitherto escaped notice. 
(6) and (7) are siliceous earths derived from the decomposition of 
the argillaceous schists. 

A spongy, dolomitic limestone and a grey powder which occupied the 
interstices in the rock were next examined. The rock is grey, banded 
with white; when struck with the hammer, it emits a sulphureous and 
bituminous odour; the powder is ashy, non-adherent, and very finely 
grained. (1) is the solid rock from Yal Maggiore, (2) is an altered 
lock from the same locality, (3) is a dolomitic powder from Cotunala, 
and (4) is the powder from the interstices of (2). 

Insoluble 

CaC0 3 . MgC0 3 . Water. matter. 


1 . 69-0 27*69 — 0*77 

2 . 73*0 21*94 4*00 1*00 

3 . 75*5 42*37 — 1*00 

4 . 54*0 42*82 — 0*75 


Analyses (3) and (4) exhibit the ordinary mode of decomposition 
of dolomitic rocks by loss of calcium carbonate; as this is, however, 
only the ease at high temperatures (the reverse taking place at low 
temperatures), it would appeal* that the rock had been decomposed in 
deep strata, where the temperature is sufficiently elevated. 

S. B. A. A. 

Occurrence of Celestine and Barytes near Torda. By A. 
Koch (Zsit. Eri/tf. Min., 17, 510—511; from Math, es term. tnd. 
Erbesito, 6, 78—83).—Celestine and barytes occur in large quantities 
near Torda, in Torda-Aranyos Co., Hungary, in a bituminous lime¬ 
stone. The celestine is mined on an industrial scale. Threo varieties 
occur with different specific gravities. Tho white, columnar variety 
lias a sp. gr. of 3*89, whilst the bluisli-white and tho pellucid crystals 
have specific gravities of 3*93 and 3*94 respectively. The mineral is 
very pure, the mean of analyses of tho different varieties giving tho 
following results:— 

SrO. S0 3 . Total. 

56*37 43*63 100*00 

The barytes occurs in massive, white beds and veins, or in greyish- 
white, semi-transparent crystals. It is very puro, as is shown by 
the following analytical results:— 

BaO, S0 3 . Total. 

65*47 34*40 99*87 

B. H. B. 

Mean Composition of the Celestine Bed of Kopp&nd. By 
E. Nyiredi (Zeit. Kryst. Min. 9 17, 515; from Vegytam Impair 6, 
56 r 58 ). —The author examined samples of about 9 lbs. in weight, 
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taken from different poi’tions of the bed. The mean composition was 
found to be as follows:— 

SrS0 4 . CaSOj. CaC0 3 . Si0 2 . Fe. Total. 

87-42 7*34 4*46 0*50 trace 99*72 

B. H. B. 

Crystallised Basic Copper Nitrate identical with Gerhard- 
tite. By L. Bourgeois (Conipt. revd., 110, 541—543).—If an aqueous 
solution of cupric nitrate and urea in equivalent proportions is heated 
in sealed tubes at 130°, it yields very thin, brilliant, pale, bluish-green 
leaflets of the basic nitrate, 0a(N0 3 ) 2} 3Cu(0H)3. It is insoluble in 
water, but easily soluble in dilute acids; sp. gr. 3*41. Its crystals 
are rectangular lamellae derived from a rhombic prism of 94° 30', and 
it is identical in composition and properties with the native basic 
cupric nitrate, gerhardtite , described by Brush and by Wells and 
Penfield. 

Wells and Penfield, by heating copper nitrate solution with me¬ 
tallic copper at 150° m sealed tubes, obtained a basic nitrate of the 
same composition, but crystallising in forms derived from a mono- 
clinic prism. The author was unable to obtain these crystals; under 
the conditions described, the product was identical with that obtained 
in presence of urea. The same product is formed when a solution 
of cupric nitrate is slowly concentrated. C. H. B. 

Dahllite, a New Norwegian Mineral. By W. C. Brogger and 
H. Backstrom (Zeit. Kryst. Min., 17, 426; from Ofv. vet. akad. fork., 
1888, 493).—The new mineral was found at Odegarden, Bamlo, 
Norway, as a fibrous crust on apatite. It is of a pale-yellow colour, 
but colourless in thin sections. Its sp. gr. is 3*053, and its hardness 
almost equal to that of apatite. Analysis yielded:— 

CaO. FeO. NaA K/X P 2 0 6 . CO* HA Total. 

53*00 0*79 0*89 0*11 3844 6*29 1*37 100 89 

These results are in accord with the formula, 

4(Ca,Pe,Na a ,K 3 )jP 2 O t „2Ca0O3 + H*0. 

The microscopic examination indicated that tho mineral was qnite 
unaltered, and homogeneous. This new mineral, the only combina¬ 
tion of a phosphate and a carbonate yet known, has been named 
dahllite, in honour of tho well known mineralogists Tellef and Johann 
Dahll. B. H. B. 

Vivianite from the Szentes Artesian Well. By K. v. Mubakossy 
(Zeit. Kryst. Min., 17, 521; from Foldtani Koziony, 18, 465—466).— 
The mineral, which was obtained from the artesian well of tho town 
of Szentes, Csongrad Co., Hungary, at a depth oE 160 metres, was 
found in the form of grains in the clay. On analysis it gave the 
following results:— 

FeO. FejO* P 3 O s - H s O. SiO* Total* 

40*00 0*83 26*86 24*37 7*94 100*00 

B. H. B. 
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Delvauxite and Diadochite from Vysocany, Bohemia. By 
fe\ KovaS* (Libtii Chen., 14, 1—6, 36—42).—Tlie author has an¬ 
alysed six samples of del vauxite from diluvial clays, and confirms 
the formula 2(Fe 2 P208),Ca 2 P 2 0 8 ,4Fe3(0H) b + 9H a O. Diadochite 
from the same locality was found to correspond with the formula 
3Fc8P20 8j 2Fc2(S0i)3,Fe2(0H) 6 -f 36H 2 0. Plattner finds the same 
formula with 45H 2 0, Cesar 33H a (X Diadochite has evidently been 
formed from delvauxite, and often an intimate mixture of both kinds 
of minerals is found. B. B. 

Crystals of Sarkinite. By O. Flink and A. Hambebg (Zeit. 
Knjst. Min., 17, 431—432 ; from Geoi. foren forh., 10, 380).—In the 
Harstig mine, at Pajsberg, in Sweden, the authors found a crystallised 
mineral, which on analysis presented great similanty to two minerals 
already known, sarkinite and polyarsenite. Indeed, it is probable 
that these three minerals are identical, as their hardness, colour, 
lustre, and composition are the same. Igelstrom’s name of poly¬ 
arsenite has the priority, but it is unsuitable in that the mineral is an 
arsenate and not an arscnite. The author’s therefore prefer 
Sjogren’s name of sarkinite. The analytical results were as 
follows:— 

MnO. CaO. MgO. H 2 0. As s O s . P 2 0 6 . Total. 

51*92 1*22 0*38 3*48 41*50 trace 98*42 

Formula, (MnO^ASiO® + H 2 0. The mineral crystallises in the 
immosymmetrical system, the axial ratio being a : b : c = 
2*0013 : 1 : 1*5880; ft = 62° 14'. The forms observed were coBoo, 
OP, ooP, 2J?co, P. The colour is pink, the hardness 4 to 5, and the 
sp. gr. 4*22. B. H. B. 

Serpentine from FinlandL By Miss M. Tchutchinsky (Zeit. 
Krijbt . Min., 17, 526; from the Proc. Soc. Naturalists, St . Petersburg, 19, 
3). — A series of light (I to Ill) and dark (IV to VT) varieties of serpen¬ 
tine from I Lo pun warn, near Pitkarauta, in Finland, were analysed 
with tlio following results:— 



X. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

SiOj.... 

38 07 

39-66 

39-12 

41-02 

35-90 

39-51 

Al A .. • 

:m 

1-71 

1-26 

l-ll 

1-69 

0-41 

rot).... 

3-26 

2-70 

201 

1*81 

1-32 

1-28 

tfoA... 

0-61 

0-57 

0-55 

0-32 

0-72 

0-41 

CaO.... 

1*20 

1-46 

2-63 

105 

6-09 

2-79 

MgO ... 

38-77 

40 86 

39-48 

41-69 

38-16 

41-46 

HjO.... 

13-83 

13*51 

14-36 

1317 

1211 

10-76 

CO,.... 

— 

— 

— 

0-66 

4-49 

4-03 

Total... 

99-07 

100-47 

99-41 

100-83 

100-48 

100-63 

Sp. gr... 

2-56 

2-56 

2-55 

2-52 

2-56 

2-57 






B. H. 


* Read Koraarah. 
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Serpentine from Montville, New Jersey. By Q. P. Mrrril. 
(Zeit. Kryst. Min,, 17, 418—410 ; from Proo. UN. Nat. Museum, 1888, 
105—111).—The author has investigated the origin of the well- 
known Montville serpentine. It occurs in association with crystal¬ 
line dolomite. The centre of the masses usually consists of a white or 
grey mineral, often erroneously bolieved to be dolomite, which, as a 
matter of fact, consists of diopside, as is shown by the following 
analyses:— 

Si0 2 . MgO. CaO. A1 2 0 3 . FeA- ^0. MnO. HA Total. 

I. 51*45 18*43 24*02 2*94 1*06 0*96 trace 1*08 99*94 

II. 40*23 39*46 — 2*18 4*02 trace — 14*24 100*13 

III. 54*21 19*82 24*71 0*59 0*20 0*27 — 0*14 99*94 

IV. 42*38 42*14 — 0*07 0*97 0*17 — 14*12 99*85 

I, Grey pyroxene; II, green serpentine, the product of its decom¬ 
position; III, white pyroxene; and IV, yellow serpentine, the 
product of its decomposition. 

The serpentine contains a fairly high proportion of water. The 
lime set free by the alteration of the diopside is reciystallisod as 
granular calcite of a bluish tint or in fibres. Free silica was not 
observed, and it may therefore be concluded that sufficient magnesia 
was present to combine with the excess, and to form serpentine. 
The author is of opinion that farther investigations of small distinct 
masses of serpentine, enclosed in calcareous or slaty rocks, will 
indicate a similar mode of origin. B. H. B. 

Nephrite and Jadeite. By F. W. Clabke and G. P. Mraimc. 
(Zeit. Kryst Min., 17, 413; from Proc. 17.8. Nat. Museum, 1888, 115— 
130). The authors have submitted the ethnological specimens of jade, 
nephrite, &c., in the U.S. National Museum, to careful examination. 
The following are selected from the numeroub analyses given:— 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

SiO,. 

.. 56*01 

58-11 

58-18 

59*18 

58-33 

A1A • • • 

.. 1-98 

0-24 

23-53 

22-90 

21-03 

FeA ... 

, , - 

5-41 

- 1 

■ 1-87 

/ 1-71 

FeO. 

.. 6-34 

0-38 

1-67 J 

\ 0-73 

MnO .... 

. • - 

trace 

— 

— 

— 

CaO. 

.. 12-54 

12-01 

2-35 

1-52 

4-92 

MgO.... 

.. 21-54 

21-97 

1-72 

0-07 

3-09 

Na.0 ... 

.. — 

— 

11-81 

12-71 

8-13 

KjO. 

.. — 

— 

0-77 

trace 

0-22 

Ignition . 

.. 1-91 

1-78 

053 

0-90 

0-93 

Total ... 

.. 100-32 

99-93 

100-53 

99-81 

99-09 

Sp. gr. .. 

.. 2-989 

— 

3-190 

3-32 

3-27 


Nos. 1 and 2 are analyses of jade from Alaska, found in situ in tho 
Jade Mountains, about 150 miles from the Kowak river. Numerous 
varieties are found at this locality, but microscopic examination 
proves that they are all nephrites. The authors therefore conclude 
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that the jade tools found in Alaska have not horn derived from 
Siberia, as has hitherto been supposed. Jade tools from the Stale of 
Oaxaca, in Mexico (Analysis 3), are similar in composition to Damour’s 
jadeite. The series of jade tools from Central America aro shown to 
belong to three groups. The first is jadeite, more or less impure; 
the second lias ihe sp. gr. of quartz, and also belongs partly to this 
species ; whilst the third includes those of low specific gravity, and is 
characterised by softness. Jadeite from Sardinal (Analysis 4) was 
found under the microscope to be a finely granular aggregate of 
colourless crystals of pyroxene, and a specimen of this mineral from 
Culebra (Analysis f>) consisted of a fibrous aggregate of colouiless 
elongated fibres and scales. Nephrite and jadeite may be distinguished 
by the fact that the former is fibrous and massive, whilst the latter is 
distinctly granular. The authors deny that nephrites from 
different localities may be distinguished under the microscope. 

B. H. B. 

Constitution of certain Zeolites. By 0. Doeltbr (Jahrb. f, 
Min., 1890, i, Mem. 118—139).—The author has prepared artificially 
a number of zeolites, with a view to obtain information as to their 
constitution and mode of formation. The zeolites ho has prepared 
synthetically aro apophyllite, okenito, chahasito, heulandite, do&mine, 
lamnontite, thornsonite, analcimo, natrolite, scolezite, and prehniio. 
All those zeolites are soluble in water, especially when containing 
carbonic acid, at an elevated pressure, and can thus be rocrystallised. 
The temperatures employed amounted to 120° to 100°. t Several of 
the zeolites aro soluble in liquid carbonic anhydride at a much, lower 
temperature (25°). Analcimo, heulandite, and more rarely chabasite, 
may be obtained from solutions of salts containing silica, alumina, 
calcium carbonate, or sodium carbonate, in closed tubes at a tempe¬ 
rature of 130° to 190°. All zoolitos consist of a silicate resembling 
nophelino, pyroxene, or felspar, to which met a- or orthosilicic acid is 
added. In most cases, the zeolites also contain varying quantities of 
water of crystallisation, the number of molecules of water being 
dependent ou the temperature. The water of crystallisation may be 
driven off by increasing the temperature, hut in most cases it may be 
taken up again. The hydrates varying with ihe temperature may 
possess different crystalline forms. A given number of molecules of 
water cannot be driven off without effecting tho decomposition of the 
compound. This water is present as silicic acid. By melting and 
rccrysialUsing, the silicate that fonns tho basis of tho zeolites may in 
several cases bo obtained. This silicate is an ortho- or metasilicate. 
The formula) of tho zeolites may be tabulated thus— 

Apophyllite .. Ca(K 2 )SiO s 4- H a SiO, 4- H a O. 

Okonite. CaSiO* 4- H 2 Si0 3 + H a O. 

Pectolite .... CaNa-sSiA + H 2 Si0 3 , 

Chabasite.... CaAhSiA + 2SiO(OH)* 4- 6HA 
Henlandiio... CaAbSiAs + 2SiO(OH) a + 3H 2 0. 

Desmino. OaAUSKA. + 2SiO(OH) a 4- 4H a O. 

Laumoniito .. OaAl 2 SiA 4- 2SiO(OH) a + 2H a O. 
Thomsonite .. 2{(CaAbSiA)(Na*Al 3 SiA) } + 5H*0. 
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Analcime.... NaoAhSiaOs 4- 2Si0(0H) a . 

Natrolite .... !N’a 2 Al.Si 3 0 8 + Si(OH) 4 . 

Scolezite .... CaA^SisOg 4- Si(OH ) 4 4- 2H 2 0. 

B. H. B. 

Analyses of Idoerase. By G-. Lindstrom (Zeit. Kryst. Min., 17, 
430—431; from Qeol. foren. fork., 10, 287).—The varieties of idoerase 
analysed by the author were (1) jewreinowite, from Frugard, and 
(2) cyprine, from Telemarken. 

The results were as follow:— 


SiO— TiOj. 

Al_O a - 

FpsOj, FeO- 

MnO. 

OuO. OaO. 

MgO. 

I. 39-15 0 19 

18-27 

1*14 1*57 

o-io 

0-18 34-98 

2-39 

H. 37 90 0-28 

19-47 

0*40 0*21 

0-91 

0-73 36-06 

217 

EjiO. 

TSafi. E. 

HjO. 

Total. 


I. 0-07 

0-06 

1-73 

0-55 

100-38 


II. 0 11 

014 

1-72 

0-67 

100-75 



The idoerase from Ala contains no flnorine, whilst that from Monzoni 
contains 0*31 per cent., as well as traces of boric acid. 

B. H. B. 

Anorthite from Miyakejima, Japan. By Y. Kikijchi (Zeit. 
Kryst. Min., 17, 421; from J. Imp. Coll, of SciTokyo , 2, 31).—The 
volcano of the island of Miyake consists of anorthite-basalt, rendered 
porphyritic by crystals of anorthite, which also occur in considerable 
quantities loose. The angles made by the direction of extinction with 
the edge formed by the faces OP and oofoo is —38° to —40° on 
cleavage plates taken parallel to OP, and —40° to —41° on plates 
parallel to oofeo. The mineral has a sp. gr. of 2*761, and yielded on 
analysis the following results r— 

SiOo. AljjOs. CaO. MgO. Na«0. H 3 0. Total. 

44*03 36*80 19*29 0*20 0*23 0*12 100*67 

B. H. B. 

Phillipsite from Somosko. By A. Kalecsinszky (Zeit. Kryst. 
Min n 17, 521—522; from Jahrb. kongl . ung m geol. Anstalt, 1888, 
128—131).—"Well-developed, white crystals of phillipsite from cavi¬ 
ties in the basalt of Somosko, Nograd Co., Hungary, gave on analysis 
the following results:— 

SiO> ALO 3 . CaO. K*O. H\0. Total. Sp. gr. 

49*65 21*88 6*99 5*28 16 : 16 99*96 2*201 

B. H. B. 

Artificial Production of Rock-forming Minerals. By K. 
Kozioroffski (Zeit. Kryst. Min., 17, 527—528; from Com. Unto. 
Warsaw , 1, 1 —9).—The author has melted together SiOj, A1 2 0>, 
CaOOs, MgC0 3 , Na.C0 8 . FeC0 3 , Fe 20 3 , and Fe 3 0 4 in various propor¬ 
tions at a white heat in a Siemens crucible furnace for 30 to 48 
hours. A mixture, having the composition of a basalt (3 olivine, 1 
angite, 3 labradorite, 0*5 Fe 9 0 4 ), was only partially melted. The 
melted portion was crystalline, and consisted chiefly of polysynthetic 
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twin-crystals of a plagioclase, probably oligoclase. Another mixture 
having the composition of ophite (1 anorthite and 2 angite) yielded 
crystals of plagioclase, spinel, and magnetite, in an amorphous glass. 
A mixture having the composition of a trachyte (I andesine, 10 
orihoclase, and 2 angite) yielded an amorphous-green glass. On 
heating this glass for 10 days, sphserolites were formed. These con¬ 
sisted partly of long, radiating needles of an acid felspar, and partly 
of minute crystals of angite. Leucite was also formed. 

Fayalite crystals from a mill-cinder from an ironworks near Mos¬ 
cow were found to have the following composition:— 

Si0 2 . FeO. Total. 

31-69 67-78 99-47 

Under the microscope a number of magnetite inclusions were ob¬ 
served. B. H. B. 

Solubility of some Substances in Sea-water. By J. Thoulet 
(Gompt. rend., 110, 652—654).—Pumice, shells, coral, and globigerinae, 
in somewhat small grains, were left in contact with sea-water and 
distilled water for several months, the water being renewed every 
week. The solids were then washed with equal volumes of distilled 
water, dried, and weighed. The loss of weight gave the quantity 
which had been dissolved. The experiments were made in the dark 
in order to avoid the development of algae. The solubility of the 
four substances in distilled water is very small, but is considerably 
greater than their solubility in sea-water. This difference is prob¬ 
ably due in part to the fact that distilled water always contains 
carbonic acid, whereas sea-water is alkaline. C. H. B. 
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Results and Aims of Stereochemical Research. By Y. Meter 
(Ber., 23, 567—019).—The author first gives an historical review of 
the development of stereochemical or space formulae. Although it 
was long tacitly understood that the four liydrogen-aloms in me¬ 
thane must be arranged symmetrically in space around the carbon- 
atom, Yan’t Hoff and Le Bel were the first to point out the im¬ 
portant advantages that are derived by the adoption of the tetrahedral 
symbol for the carbon-atom to which the above view naturally leads. 
By this method they were able to explain the isomerism of a number 
of compounds, such as the lactic acids, the formulas of which contain 
asymmetrical carbon-atoms, and therefore in space are capable of two 
enantiomorphic methods of representation. Geometrical isomerism is 
then possible amongst substances containing an asymmetrical carbon- 
atom, and it was likewise shown that such geometrical isomerides 
frequently show optical activity. A distinct coimection was traced 
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between tbe presence of an asymmetrical carbon-atom and tlie optical 
activity of the substance in which it occurs; so that we are now able 
to say that, although a substance containing an asymmetrical carbon- 
atom may not be optically active, the reverse is never true; and if a 
substance has optical properties, it will be certain to contain an 
asymmetrical carbon-atom. Not only so, but in the case of a number 
of substances containing asymmetrical carbon-atoms, and yet optically 
inactive, the inactivity has proved to be only apparent and due to the 
fact that in each case the substance in question was really a mixture 
of two isomerides of equal but opposite rotatory power; for instance, 
tbe propylene glycols investigated by Le Bel, mandelic acid by 
Lewkott it\ch, and Ladenburg's inactive conine. Some facts, how¬ 
ever, as for instance the occurrence of the two inactive hydrobenzoins, 
sHll remain to be explained. 

An explanation of the occurrence and stability of ring compounds 
has also been made possible by the adoption of the tetrahedral carbon- 
atom. As Baeyer has pointed out, the angles of a regnlar pentagon 
are very nearly equal to those which the lines representing the direc¬ 
tions of the valencies in the tetrahedral carbon-atom make with one 
another; hence by joining the valencies of five such carbon-atoms, 
one with another, a closed ring would practically be obtained. It 
will be seen that the carbon-atoms in this case are assumed to lie in a 
plane. That in benzene (the most stable and readily formed of the 
ring compounds) six and not five carbon-atoms are present, is ex¬ 
plained by the author as due to the fact that only a very slight ten¬ 
sion would be necessary in the introduction of this additional carbon- 
atom, whereas the stability of the compound would be enormously 
increased by the symmetry thus given to the molecule. In support 
of this, it is pointed out that it is impossible to arrange the valencies 
symmetrically in a ring of only five carbon-atoms. Baeyer’s assump¬ 
tion that in the case of the formation of double and treble linking 
the valencies are subject to tension, and the compounds formed in 
consequence unstable, is one with which the author does not agree. 
He points to the formation of acetylene directly from carbon and 
hydrogen at white heat. The instability of such compounds as the 
polyacetylenecarboxylic acids and diacetylene is not surprising when 
one remembers the remarkable constitution of these substances, and 
may not be due to the treble linking which they contain. It may 
rather be caused by a tendency for the atoms to rearrange themselves 
into more stable configurations, just as the unstable silver oxalate 
passes on explosion into silver and carbonic anhydride. 

Passing on to the work of Wislicenns, the author points to the 
development of the view that carbon-atoms, united by a single bond, 
are free to rotate, and, therefore, only take up the most stable posi¬ 
tion ; whereas in the case of a donble bond this rotation is prevented, 
and the atoms compelled, in some cases, to take up positions of un¬ 
stable equilibrium. On the assumption that the specific affinities of 
the groups united with the carbon-atoms determine the stability or 
instability of alternative arrangements in tbe latter case, the actual 
positions in space occupied by the above groups with relation to one 
another may, in some cases, be predicted. The well-known instance 
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of fumaric and maleic acids is here alluded to. The conversion of 
maleic into fumaric acid by the action of hydrobromic acid cannot, 
however, be explained on Wislicenus’ assumption of the intermediate 
formation of a monobromosuccinic acid, because, as Anschiitz has 
shown, such an acid would be a very stable compound, and would 
not undergo change into fumaric acid under the conditions of the 
above transformation. The formula given by Anschutz (Abstr., 1887, 
916) for maleic acid is, however, untenable, as it would lead to the 
assumption of the existence of two isomeric succinic acids, for which 
there is no experimental evidence, and, as far as the structure of the 
fumaric and maleic acids is concerned, the views of Wislicenus must 
bo considered correct. 

Grave objections have, however, been raised to the view that 
carbon-atoms united by a single affinity are free to rotate, and will, 
therefore, only take up the most favourable position, by the work of 
the author and Auwers on the benzildioximes (Abstr., 1888, 597; 
1889, 403, 713). Only one such compound should be known, since a 
benzildioxime contains no asymmetrical carbon-atom, and the carbon- 
atoms are only united by a single bond, and therefore should be free 
to rotate and to take np the one most favourable position. In spite 
of these facts, three isomeric benzildioximes have np to the present 
been discovered, and the existence of these isomerides can only be 
explained by assuming that in this case free rotation of the carbon- 
atoms about the bond of union does not take place, and that in 
consequence three different stable arrangements are possible corre¬ 
sponding with the three isomerides. The discovery of the isobenz- 
aldoxime by Beckmann, containing the group —NH*0—, at first ap¬ 
peared to open out the possibility of this group being also present in 
the benzildioximes, and the isomerism being therefore due to differ¬ 
ences in structure; but this has since been disproved by Auwers and 
Dittrich (Abstr., 1889, 1192). There is now no doubt as to the 
structural identity of the benzildioximes, whatever be the explana- 
tien of their isomerism. 

Goldschmidt (this vol., p. 253) considers Beckmann’s benzaldoximes 
as identical in structure, since both combine with phenylcarbiinide to 
form isomeric additive products. There is, however, no a priori reason 
why a substance containing the group —NH*0— should not combine 
with phonylearbimide as readily as one containing the N OH-group, and 
therefore the above cannot be held to prove anything. The author 
has further evidence that Beckmann’s isobenzaldoxime contains the 
imido-group, since the methyl salt of this compound, on treatment 
with hydrochloric acid, yields thyIhydroxylamine NHMe’OH, 

melting at 85—90°, whereas the «-benzaldoxime yields a-metbyl- 
hydroxylamine jNH 2 *NMe, melting at 148°, 

Hantzsch and Werner (this vol., p. 348) have put forward an ex¬ 
planation of the occurrence of isomeric benzil mono- and dioximes 
which is based on the assumption that the nitrogen-atom may be 
represented as a tetrahedron, and that when a nitrogen-atom is united 
by two of its valencies to a carbon- or second nitrogen-atom, we may 
have cases of isomerism similar to that of fumaric and maleic acids. 
The isomerism of the benzaldoximes is explained in accordance with 
vol. lviii. 3 c 
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this view, but, as above shown, the structure of these two compounds 
is in all probability not identical, and therefore the explanation and 
support it offers to the hypothesis fall to the ground. Again, all un- 
svmmetrical oximes of the formula OH—N.OXY should exist in two 
isomeric for ms ; but this is altogether contradicted by experience. 
Auwers has undertaken a special investigation of the oxime 
OH*X:CPh'C fi H 4 Me, but without being able to detect signs of the 
formation ot an isomeride. Whilst the oximes of benzil occur in 
isomeric forms, those of phenanthraqninone exhibit no isomerism, 
according to the author’s view limited rotation being possible in the 
first case hut not in the second, as will be seen by a comparison 

of the two formulae » and > ^ » . According to the views 

Jril*L/.U U, Jtli'O.U 

of Hantzsch and Werner, however, a corresponding number of 
isomcrides should he obtained from each, which is not the case. 
Hantzsch and Werner also offer no explanation of the non-occur¬ 
rence of isomerism in the dioxime derived from diacetyl, which has 
been explained by the author as due to the fact that whereas the 
0 6 H 5 - and NOH-group are in an equal degree negative in character, 
this is not the case with lie and XOH. 

If the tetrahedral representation were tenable for the nitrogen- 
atom, we should have to assume that substituted ammonias can exist 

in the ibomeric forms Is—a and , hut this is not so. We must 

N 6 \ 

therefore assume that in ammonia the hydrogen-atoms are placed 
symmetrically with regard to the nitrogen-atom, and this can only 
find expression in a plane formula. In ring compounds, such as 
pyridine, the valencies probably no longer lie in a plane, since they 
replace those of a carbon-atom; but of this little can as yet he 
ascertained. 

In conclusion, the author touches on one or two questions connected 
with the possible space representation of the oxygen- and sulphur- 
atoms, and he urges the necessity of the employment of space formulae 
and of no longer regarding the atoms as mere points without shape 
or dimensions. H, C. 

Chemical Constitution of Carbon Compounds and the sign 
and variations of their Rotatory Power. By P. A. Guye {OompL 
rend 110, 714—716).—Admitting that the valencies of carbon are 
directed towards the solid angles of a regular tetrahedron, and calling 
the six planes of symmetry which characterise the compound OR* the 
planets of carbon symmetry, it is evident that so long as the carbon 
remains symmetrical the centre of gravity of the molecule will he 
found in one, at least, of these planes. On the other hand, if the 
carbon becomes asymmetrical, the centre of gravity will he outside 
these planes. In the first case, the product of asymmetry , that is, the 
product of the distances of the centre of gravity of the molecule from 
each of the planes of symmetry, will he zero; in the second case, it 
will have a definite value. If the signs -h and — are given to these 
distances, measured from one side or the other of each plane of 
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symmetry, the product of asymmetry will “be positive or negative, 
according to circumstances. 

It follows that whenever the displacement of one radicle by another 
leaves the centre of gravity on the same side of the planes of sym¬ 
metry, the rotatory power of the compound will retain the same sign; 
if, as a resnlt of substitution, the centre of gravity is removed further 
away from the planes of symmetry, the rotatory power will be in¬ 
creased; if it is brought nearer to the planes, the rotatory power will 
be reduced; if, as a result of substitution, the centre of gravity is 
displaced from one side of one of the planes of symmetry to the other 
side, the sign of the optical rotation will be changed. 

These deductions are experimentally verified in the case of amyl 
alcohol and amyl chloride, bromide, iodide, cyanide, and acetate; 
mono-, di-, and tri-amylamines and their hydrochlorides; asparagin 
and aspaitic acid and their salts and compounds with acids; dextro- 
tartaric acid and its derivatives, malic acid and its derivatives, and 
many other compounds. 

The increase in rotatory power consequent on a removal of the 
centre of gravity further away from the planes of symmetry is well 
shown in the case of the ethereal salts of tartaric acid. 

Methyl. Ethyl. Propvl. Isobutyl. 

[«]d = +2-14° + 7*66° +12*44° +19*87° 

In dibenzoyltartaric acid the centre of gravity passes to the oppo¬ 
site side of the plane, cutting the edge COOH—OBz, and consequently 
dibenzoyltartaric acid is hevogyrate, [a] = —117 68°. 

The substitution of alkyl radicles for tbe basic hydrogen leaves the 
centre of gravity on the same side of that particular plane, hut 
reduces its distance, and consequently the rotatory power of the 
ethereal salts diminishes as the molecular weight of the alkyl radicle 
increases. 

Methyl. Ethyl. Isobntyl. 

[>] D = -88*78° — 60*02° -41*92° 

Diacetyl tartaric acid is laevogyrate {[«]d = —23*14°) for a similar 
reason, but in this case the introduction of a sufficiently heavy alkyl 
radicle carries the centre of gravity to its original side of the plane of 
symmetry, and the sign of rotation changes. 

Methyl. Ethyl. PropyL Isobutjl. 

[•]d =-14-89° +1 *02° +6*52° +10*29° 

C. H. B. 

Limitation of the free Rotation of singly bound Carbon- 
atoms. By C. A. Bisghoff (Ber., 23, 623—030).—Assuming that 
by the accumulation of alkyl groups in a molecule, such as that of 
succinic acid, the carbon-atoms are caused to approach one another 
(compare this vol., p. 741), it is possible that the vibrations of some 
of the atomic complexes of which the molecule is composed may 
become limited, owing to interference with one another, and two 
systems which have hitherto been regarded as capable of free rotation 

3 c 2 
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round a common axis might, under certain conditions, have their 
power of rotation limited; in other words, configurations which are at 
present looked on as identical, because the one can be converted into 
the other by simple rotation, would become dissimilar, and compounds 
possessing these two configurations would differ from one another in 
properties in a manner somewhat analogous to, but probably to a 
smaller extent than that in which geometrically isomeric substances 
differ from one another. 

This hypothesis is similar to that put forth by Riecke and V. 
Meyer, but it differs from the latter in assuming that the limitation 
of free rotation is brought about in the manner described above, 
and not by the pnrely chemical nature of the substituting radicles. 

If energy is supplied to a system the rotation of which is supposed 
to be limited in this way, it may be conceived that the impact of any 
two groups which interfere with one another may become powerful 
enough to force asunder again those carbon-atoms, the mutual 
approach of which has led to inteiference; in this way the one con¬ 
figuration would be converted into the other. 

The author names isomerism of this nature 16 dynamical isomerism,” 
and explains his hypothesis with the aid of diagrams. The fact 
which led to the origination of this hypothesis is the formation of two 
ethyldimethylsuccinic acids by the hydrolysis of ethyl ethylisobutenyl- 
tricarboxylate (this vol., p. 743). 

In accordance with the above theory, propyl dimethyl-, isopropyl- 
dimethyl-, and benzyldimethylsuccinic acid can also exist in two 
dynamically isomeric forms; the results of experiments on benzyl¬ 
dimethylsuccinic acid are described in another paper (this vol., p. 774). 

F. S. K. 

Fluoroform. By Mcslans (Compt. rend., 110, 717—719).—Two 
parts of iodoform, two parts of silver fluoride, and one part of chloro¬ 
form are mixed in a flask, which is cooled to 0° and is connected with 
a lead worm, kept at —23°, followed by a U -tube containing silver 
fluoride heated at 100°. The temperature of the flask is allowed to 
rise gradually, and the gas which is evolved is collected over mercury. 
It is purified from chloroform vapour by prolonged contact with 
fragments of dry caoutchouc, and from carbonic oxide by means of a 
solution of cuprous chloride iu hydrochloric acid. The product is a 
colourless gas, with a pleasant odour resembling that of chloroform; 
it burns with difficulty with a blue flame and abundant evolution of 
hydrogen fluoride; it is only slightly soluble in water, chloroform, or 
benzene, but alcohol dissolves about five times its own volume. Its 
sp. gr. is 2*445, and it liquefies under a pressure of 40 atmos. at 20°; 
if the pressure is suddenly released, it solidifies. 

This gas is fluorofvrm, CHF 3 ; when heated with alcoholic potash at 
160°, it yields potassium formate and fluoride. Sodium heated in the 
gas burns brilliantly, with deposition of carbon and sodium fluoride 
and formation of methane. 

When silver fluoride and iodoform react in absence of chloroform, 
much heat is developed, iodine is liberated, and a fiuoriodoform is pro¬ 
duced. 0. H B. 
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Determinations of Molecular Weights of Organic Compounds 
by Raoultfs Method. By E. Paterno and R. Nasini ( Gazzetia 19, 
195—209).— Toly meric Compounds. —Ethyl cyanate and cyannrate 
in a benzene solution gave results agreeing with the molecular formulae 
EtCNO and Et 3 (CNO) a . Idetacinnamene, obtained by the sponta¬ 
neous polymerisation of pure cinnamene, gave in a benzene solution 
a result corresponding with (C 8 H 8 ) 3 ; more concentrated solutions 
(3—9 per cent.) gave a value intermediate between (C 8 Hs) 4 and 
(C 8 H 8 ) 5 . 

Isomeride% 8fc. —Apiole and isoapiole in benzene solution both gave 
results agreeing with the formula CiaHuO^ Ciamician and S fiber’s view 
that these compounds are not polymerides is thus confirmed. 

Urimidosuccinic AMs. —Both the laavogyrate and the inactive 
varieties gave in dilute aqueous solution a result corresponding with 
the molecular formula C 5 H b N 2 04 . 

Benzene Eexachbrides. —The ^-compound gave a normal result in 
acetic acid and concentrated benzene solutions; the ^-compound is 
isomeric with it. 

Biphenic Anhydride. —The numbers obtained from the acetic 
solution point to the formula (C 6 H 4 *CO)iO as molecular, but it 
would appear that the anhydride is dissociated by solution in acetic 
acid. 

Naphthalene Pi crate. —Concentrated acetic solutions give approxi¬ 
mately normal figures; dilute solutions indicate that complete dissocia¬ 
tion into naphthalene and picric acid has taken place. Normal results 
were obtained from benzfie, carvacrol, carvacrol hydrosulphide, and 
from amarine in benzene solutions, and from dimethylquinol, benzoin, 
dehydracetic acid and amide, and benzimidobenaoate in acetic acid 
solutions. Thymoquinone and camphoric chloride gave normal results, 
but in the case of camphoric chloride it was apparent that some dis¬ 
sociation had taken place. Usnic acid, both in acid and in benzene, 
and anilide in a dilute benzene solution gave abnormal results, prob¬ 
ably due to some decomposition. 

Culloulal Substances.—2 per cent, solutions of albumin and gelatin 
barely reduced the freezing point by 0*01°; it would therefore appear 
that these colloids have an extremely complicated molecular struc¬ 
ture. The calculations from the observed data were all made by 
Raoult’s method. 

The behaviour of paraldehyde, auethoil, phenol, and bromoform as 
solvents was examined; the results obtained with paraldehyde were 
irregular on account of the readiness with which it undergoes partial 
dissociation into aldehyde; anethoil gave more uniform results, but 
the experiments were discontinued on account of its peculiar behaviour; 
the addition of a crystal to the mass when cooled a few tenths of a 
degree below the freezing point induces congelation, as with other 
solvents, but instead of the temperature rising at once to the freezing 
point, it continues to descend with extreme slowness, and then returns. 
Bromoform could not he obtained sufficiently pure; experiments with 
phenol-derivatives are still in progress. The author concludes that 
paraldehyde and, to a lesser extent, anethoil may be useful in special 
circumstances. S. B. A. A. 
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Products of the action of Propionitrile on Chlorides of the 
Patty Acids in presence of Aluminium Chloride.—Triethyl 
Tricyanide. By R. Otto and J. Truuer (Ber., 23, 759—768).— 
In a preliminary notice (Abstr., 1889, 957) the authors stated that by 
tlie action of aluminium chloride on a mixture of propionitrile and 
propionic chloride, propionylpropionitrile appeared to be formed, which 
at once took np the elements of water, forming propionylpropion- 
amide. In the further course of the investigations, acetic chloride was 
substituted for propionic chloride, and the same compound obtained 
as before. This formation shows that the constitution previously 
assigned to the substance is incorrect and further investigation has 
shown that it is dipropionamide , XH(C0 # CH 2 , CH 1 )2. This has been 
confirmed by a direct comparison of the compound in question with 
the dipropionamide obtained by the usual reactions. 

JDipropionamide crystallises in rectangular tablets or long needles 
which melt at 153—154°, sublime readily, and distil without decom¬ 
position at 210—220°. It is sparingly soluble in cold, readily in hot, 
water, and still more readily in alcohol. It is quickly converted into 
propionic acid and ammonia by both potassium hydroxide and dilute 
sulphuric acid. Its formation in the above reaction is probably due 
to the fact that a portion of the propionitrile is reduced to prop ion- 
amide, which, by the action of the hydrochloric acid formed from the 
aluminium chloride, passes into dipropionamide. 

Triethyl tricyanide, like the tricyanides obtained by KraJfft and 
Hansen (Abstr., 1889, 696), has basic properties, and may be con¬ 
verted into a hydrochloride by passing hydrogen chloride over the 
fused componnd. By the action of water this readily passes into 
ammonium chloride and propionic acid, on which account no platino- 
chloride could be prepared. According to T. Weyl, triethyl tricyanide 
has a poisonous action on dogs and guinea-pigs, resembling that of 
certain ptomaines. H. Gr. 0. 

Molecular Weight of the solid a-Dichloropropionitrile. By 
R. Otto (JBer., 23, 836—837).—The solid compound (m, p. 73—74°) 
obtained by the action of dry chlorine on propionitrile (Amialen, 116, 
195; 132, 181) has the molecular formula (C»H 3 0hN) 8 , as is proved 
by molecular weight determinations by Raoult’s method in glacial 
acetic acid solution. I\ S. K. 

Coloration of Organic Substances by Thiocyanic Acid. By 
C. Parekti (Gaszetta, 19, 175—179).—The reddish coloration which 
thiocyanic acid imparts to animal and vegetable tissues is generally 
held to be due to the presence of minute traces of iron; this is denied 
by Miguel (Abstr., 1877, 457), who found that paper presumably 
free from iron acquired a red coloration on exposure to the vapour of 
thiocyanic acid, although it was not coloured by the aqueous acid. 
The author has repeated this experiment, and finds that paper in which 
ho detected by analysis exhibits the phenomena described 
by Miguel, but if it is previously digested for several days in pure 
dilute hydrochloric acid, then thoroughly washed and dried, it is no 
longer affected by the acid. On the other hand, if the pux*ified paper 
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or cotton cloth is wetted with water to which one drop of an extremely 
dilate solution of ferric chloride has been added, and dried, it regains 
its original character. It follows that the coloration is due to the 
presence of traces of iron, which are so small that they are only 
detected by the extremely delicate action of the fumes of thiocyanic 
acid. The coloration is not affected by anhydrous ether, absolute 
alcohol, benzene, carbon bisulphide, or chloroform, but it is destroyed 
by excess of water; a drop of a mixture of ether or alcohol and water 
leaves a stain, which, on drying, becomes first green and then white. 
This reaction is so delicate that it may be used as a test for the 
presence of water in ether or absolute alcohol; in the last case the test 
must be made in a closed vessel, as absolute alcohol abstracts sufficient 
moisture from the air to give the green stain. 

Miguel’s distinction between the red coloration given to paper 
imbued with feme chloride by fumes of thiocyanic acid and the 
yellowish-red coloration given by the aqueous acid is due to the action 
of the liberated hydrochloric acid, which, in presence of water, facili¬ 
tates the decomposition of thiocyanic acid into perthiodicyanic acid. 

S. B. A. A. 

Purification of Alcohol. By E. Waller (Chem. Neivs , 61, 53— 
54). —The alcohol is agitated with powdered potassium permanganate 
until distinctly coloured, and after some hours treated with a pinch of 
pulverised calcium carbonate. It is then carefully distilled, but not 
to dryness, and is collected for use when the distillate ceases to give a 
yellow coloration with strong potash or soda within 20 or 30 minutes. 

D. A. L. 

Etherification by Uranium Salts. By O. Pohl (Irishj Chem 
14, 104—105). —On pouring amyl alcohol over uranium nitrate, the 
latter is decomposed by the action of light, and, at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, valeraldehyde, free valeric acid, amyl valerate, and amyl 
nitrate, together with some reduction products containing oxides of 
uranium, are formed. The same kind of reaction takes place with 
methyl and ethyl alcohols. Amyl nitrate, after exposure to light, 
yields after some time ethereal salts of valeric acid, having a very 
agreeable odour. On pouring ethyl alcohol over uranium acetate, 
acetaldehyde, acetic acid, and ethyl acetate are formed. Uranium 
acetate, treated in the same manner with amyl alcohol, yields amyl 
acetate and ethyl valerate. B. B. 

Action of Chlorine on Tetramethylethylene. By A. Cuoupotskt 
and N. Mariutza (/. Buss. Chem . Soc., 21, 431—434) —Tetramethyl¬ 
ethylene was obtained by synthesis from isobutyric chloride and zinc 
methyl. This hydrocarbon, when subjected to the action of chlorine 
at the ordinary temperature, yielded the monochlorotetramethyl- 
ethylene, 0«H U 01, which was purified by fractional distillation. On 
heating it with water in sealed tubes, it was found that it gradually 
disappeared, and at last dimethyl isopropervyl carhinol , C 8 Hi S 0, was 
obtained as an aromatic liquid of sp, gr. 0*8560 (at 0°), and 0*8416 
(at 19*5°). It boils at 117*5—118°, and yields an acetate and a 
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dibromide. Etherification with acetic acid (Menshntkin’s method) 
confirms the view that it is a tertiary alcohol, CMei(OH)*CMeICH>. 

13. 13. 

Action of Acids on Dimethyl Isopropenyl Carbinol. By N. 
AIariutza (/. Russ . Ghent . Soc ., 21, 484—486).—Dimethyl isopropenyl 
carbinol (&ee foregoing abstract) was subjected to the action of sul¬ 
phuric and hydrochloric acids. When it was heated at 100° with 
dilute sulphuric acid (containing 1 per cent, or more), the product 
was a viscid oil, boiling above 100 °, seemingly the product of con¬ 
densation of a hydrocarbon formed by the action of very dilute 
acids. 

After heating for 20 to 30 minutes in a water-bath with hydro¬ 
chloric acid of 0-1 per cent., a very mobile liquid hydrocarbon, 
boiling at 68—69°, was obtained. It yields two additive products 
with bromine, the lower one containing less bromine being formed 
at a low temperature, the higher one after a longer time, or on gently 
warming; the latter has the formula CsHioBr*. The hydrocarbon is 
CJEE ]0 , and as it is produced by the removal of one molecule of water 
from an alcohol of the above constitution, its formula can be only 
CH 2 ;CMe*CMe.*CH 2 3 diisopropenyl . B. B. 

Derivatives of Heptamethylene. By Markownikoff ( Compt . 
rend 110,466—468).—Suberone, contrary to the statement of Spiegel, 
is easily reduced to the corresponding alcohol, C 7 H w *OH, by the action 
of sodium in presence of alcohol. This suberonyl alcohol is a colour¬ 
less, somewhat viscid liquid, with a mouldy odour different from that 
of suberone. It is insoluble in water, and boils at 184—185° under a 
pressure of 741 mm.; sp. gr. at 15° compared with water at the same 
temperature = 9*9595. It combines easily with phenylcarbimide to 
form euheronyl phenylcarbamate , NHPh-CO*OC 7 H w , which crystallises 
in long, colourless, quadrangular prisms melting at 85°. 

Concentrated hydrochloric and hydriodic acids dissolve suberonyl 
alcohol, and if the solution is heated for some time and then diluted 
with water, suberonyl chloride or suberonyl iodide is precipitated. 
The former is lighter than water, and distils without decomposition ; 
the latter is heavier than water, and decomposes when distilled. 

Suberonyl iodide, when treated with alcoholic potash, yields 
suberunylene , C 7 Hi 2 , which has a strong odour, boils at 114*5°, and 
combines energetically with bromine to form a heavy liquid with an 
odour of terebenthene. A small quantity of suberonyl ethyl other, 
C 7 H 3 *OEt, is formed in the same reaction. 

When suberonyl alcohol is heated at 230—250° with 7 vols. of hydr- 
iodie acid of sp. gr. 1*96, it yields heptamethylene, C 7 Hi 4 , which boils 
at 98—101°; sp. gr. at 0° = 0 7791, It is a colourless liquid with a 
feeble odour similar to that of pure benzene. It is not attacked by- 
bromine in the cold, and is only slowly dissolved by sulphuric or nitric 
acid, or a mixture of the two. The hydrocarbons CsH 10 and C 9 H 18 , 
with the nucleus C 8 H W , readily combine with bromine in presence 
of traces of aluminium bromide. The boiling point and specific 
gravity of heptamethylene are almost identical with those of heuta- 
naphthene ( 100 — 101 ° and 0*7788), r 
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Suberoxime dissolves in hydrochloric acid, and is reprecipitated by 
an alkali, but redissolves in excess. It. is easily reduced by sodium 
in alcoholic solution, and yields amiduheptamefhtilene, a viscid liquid 
with a strong odour resembling that of the volatile alkaloids. 

Suberone when reduced yields, in addition to the alcohol, a liquid of 
high boiling point, which is probably the corresponding pinacone. 

These compounds are all regarded as derivatives of heptamethylene, 
CHa-CHa-CHs p-Q. 

OH a -CH a -CHr 2 * C. H. B. 


Pentatomic Alcohol and an Unsaturated Glycerol from 
Diallyl Carbinol. By W. DouBiNEvircti (J. Buss. Chem . Soc., 21, 
467—474).—The preparation of a pentatomic alcohol was attempted 
in vain by Saytzeff, by Dieff, and lastly by Reformatsky (see this vol., 
p. 353). Diallyl carbinol was suspended in water in a flask, and 
treated, with constant agitation, with a 1 per cent, solution of potassium 
permanganate. In order to prevent the decomposition of the products 
of reaction which takes place when the solution is heated, magnesium 
sulphate was added, and the neutral volatile products, consisting 
chiefly of unchanged diallyl carbinol, were distilled off. From the 
residue, manganese dioxide was separated by filtration, and the filtrate 
evaporated to dryness at 40—50°. The residue was then treated 
with alcohol of 96 per cent., and after the alcohol had been distilled 
off, the residue was extracted with ether containing 5 per cent, of 
alcohol, and the solution filtered. At last, after extracting the residue 
with pure ether forty times, and evaporating the ethereal solution, a 
thick, nearly colourless, extremely bitter liquid was obtained, soluble 
in water and alcohol, but only sparingly in ether. It boils at 203—204° 
under a pressure of 37 mm., and has a sp. gr. of 1*0923 at 17*5°. 
Its composition corresponds with the formula C 7 H n (OH) 3 . With 
bromine, it yields a very unstable additive product, CTHuOJBra, and 
the glycerol, on being treated with acetic anhydride at 165°, yields 
an acetate, C 7 H u 03 Ac 3 > of sp. gr. 1*0862 at 0°. The above residue, 
after extraction of this trihydric glycerol with ether, was dissolved in 
water, acidified with 10 per cent, sulphuric acid, and repeatedly 
shaken with ether in order to remove organic acids; these were found 
to consist chiefly of formic acid; no other organic acids were isolated. 
After this, the sulphuric acid solution was neutralised with potash, 
and treated with a large amount of alcohol, in order to precipitate 
potassium and magnesium sulphates, and the filtrate after evaporation 
was again treated in the same way. From this solution, a thick, oily 
liquid was precipitated on adding ether; this was dissolved in alcohol, 
neutralised with alcoholic potash, the potassium salts removed by 
filtration, and finally the alcoholic solution was fractionally precipi¬ 
tated by ether. All the fractions were found to be homogeneous, and 
only the first contained a trace of mineral salts. After drying, the 
pentatomic alcohol\ C 7 Hu(OK) 6 , was obtained as a viscous mass of an 
agreeably sweet taste, closely resembling that of glucose. It could 
not be obtained in the crystalline state. It is soluble in water and 
alcohol, but quite insoluble in ether, differing in this respect from its 
fir&t anhydride obtained by Dieff (Zoo. cit.). On beating it at 170° 
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with acetic anhvdride and some acetic acid, n^ed as a solvent, the 
peutaietate , CtHhOsAcs, was obtained as a thick liquid, almost inso¬ 
luble in ^ater. The pentabenzoate could not be obtained in the pure 
state. The oxidation of diallyl carbinol takes place in two phases : 
at first only one double link of the carbinol is attacked, and the 
triatomic alcohol, OH-CE 2 -CH(OH)-CH 2 *CH(OH)-CH 2 *OH:OH 2 . is 
formed; then the elements of hydrogen dioxide are again taken up 
with the production of the pentatomic alcohol, 

OH-CH/CH(OH)*CH i -CH(OH)*CH 2 -OH(OH)-CH 2 -OH. 

The author proposes to investigate the process of dehydration of the 
pentatomic alcohol in order to ascertain why in Reformat sky’s and 
SaytzefFs experiments its first anhydride was obtained instead of it. 

B. B. 


Derivatives of Erythrol. By E. Ghimaux and 0. Cloez (Gompt 
rend., 110, 462—465).—Hydrofurfurane bromide, obtained by Hen- 
ninger s method, was heated in sealed tubes with fuming liydrobromie 
acid at 110° for six hours. The solid product is erythrene tetra- 
bromide, and may be recrystallised from alcohol. 

Erythrane, prepared by Henninger’s method, yields hydrofurfurane 
when heated with 2*5 parts of glacial formic acid. This result shows 
that hydrofurfurane is not derived from erythrene, but from its 
anhydride erythrane, which behaves as a dihydric alcohol. 
b If bromine dissolved in chloroform is added to a chloroform solu¬ 
tion of erythrol, and the mixture is allowed to evaporate spontaneously, 
erythrol bromide, GH s Br*GHBr-CH(OH)-CH a -OH, is obtained in 
hard, bulky, hexagonal tables which melt at 81—82° and are very 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 

Another bromhydrin was obtained by Champion, by the action of 
hydrobromic acid on erythrol. The authors obtained the same com¬ 
pound, Cn«Br-CH(OH) ■CH(OH)'GH i Br, by heating erythrol with 
ten times its weight of fuming hydrobromic acid at 100° for 120 hours, 
or at 120° for 18 hours. It crystallises from chloroform in small, 
nacreous tables which melt at 13o°. Erythrene tetrabromide melting 
at 114° is also formed at the same time. 

From these results the authors conclude that the compounds obtained 
by the reduction of erythrol have the following constitutions:— 


CH s -OH-OH 

Erythrane, 


°<oh;bh 

Hydrofurfurane. 


CH a :CH-CH(OH)-CH s -OH. 

Deliydr-errthrol. 


ch 2 :ch-ch:ch 2 . 

Erythrene. 

C. H. B. 


11 ^.^°' Sorbite. By J. Meuniee (Oom.pt. rend., 
nir „Z. 0) C. e , acetal, or monobemylal sorbite , 

WinU 5 tfz, ib obtained by mixing a solution of sorbite in its own 
weight of water with the requisite volume of benzaldehvde, and one- 
tenth its volume of hydrochloric acid of 22° B. A large proportion 
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crystallises from the liquid and a further quantity is obtained by 
neutralising the mother-liquor with sodium carbonate. It is purified 
by recry stall isation from warm alcohol or warm water. It crystil- 
lise<* from w r ater in transparent, highly refractive, rectangular prisms, 
which melt without decomposition at 163—164° if heated slowly, or 
at 172—175° if heated rapidly. From alcohol, in which it is less 
soluble than in water, it separates in smaller crystals. When boiled 
with very dilute acids, the acetal is decomposed with liberation of 
benzaldehyde. 

Dibensylal sorbite , CeH l2 0 5 Bz 2 , is obtained by mixing a concentrated 
solution of sorbite with its own volume of hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, and adding benzaldehyde. A white, amorphous solid, insoluble 
in water, is obtained and was previously described as the dibenzoic 
acetal (Abstr., 1889, 479). It is, however, a mixture of two sub¬ 
stances, one of which dissolves in 1000 parts of boiling water and 
gelatinises on cooling, whilst the other is quite insoluble in hot water 
and has exactly the composition of dibenzylal sorbite. 

The dibenzoic derivative melts at 162°, is insoluble in water con¬ 
taining sulpliurie acid, and is not decomposed when boiled with it. 

The product which dissolves in hot water, on the other hand, is 
completely decomposed in presence of minute quantities of hydro¬ 
chloric and sulphuric acids. The gelatinised mass can be freed from 
water by filtration and pressure. The product melts at about 200°, 
but has no definite melting point; dissolves in acetic acid, benzene, 
chloroform, and especially ether, from which it gelatinises; and con¬ 
tains about 2 per cent, less carbon than dibenzylal sorbite. 

0. H. B. 

Formation of Volatile Fatty Acids from Dextrose. By 0. 
Loew (iter., 23, 865 —866).—When air-dried platinum-black, pre¬ 
pared by the method lately described (this vol., p. 453), is placed in 
dilute solutions of dextrose, a rancid odour soon becomes noticeable 
and increases in intensity for two days; on warming the fresh 
mixture at 60—70°, the smell is stronger and becomes noticeable even 
more quickly. This action takes place even in presence of an anti¬ 
septic such as benzoic acid, so that it cannot be due to a ferment. 

JLevulosc and lactic acid do not behave like dextrose in this respect; 
the slight odour observed resembles rather that of formic acid. 

No odour is observed when freshly prepared platinum-black which 
has not been exposed to the air, or when platinum-black which has been 
used before is employed; the smell is observed, however, when this 
inactive black is ti*eated with hydrogen peroxide, or dried in the air 
and then placed in the solution of dextrose. If the dextrose solution 
is boiled with the active black and a little calcium carbonate, the con¬ 
centrated, filtered solution gives off no rancid odour on treatment 
with sulphuric acid, probably because the occluded oxygen is so 
quickly used up in converting the dextrose into gluconic acid, or 
borne similar compound, that the other reaction cannot take place. 

When cane-sugar is treated with active platinum-black, the rancid 
odour is not observed, but inverted sugar yields traces of formic acid, 
and a disagreeably smelling acid which, from an analysis of its silver 
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salt, is 
acids. 


probably valeric acid, although it may be a mixture of several 

F. S. K. 


Action of Ethyl Acetoacetate on Dextrose in presence of 
Alcoholic Ammonia. By P. Biginelli (Gazzetta , 19, 215—217;. 
—When a solution of dextrose (10 grains) in 75 per cent, alcohol 
(35 grams), ethyl acetoacetate (15 grams), and a solution of ammonia 
(1 gram) in 94 per cent, alcohol are mixed and left for one or two 
days, a granular deposit is formed consisting of a mixture of dextrose 
and a compound of dextrose and ammonia; later on, another substance 
separates, which after repeated crystallisation may be obtained in 
silky, white needles; these melt at 189—190°, and have the composi¬ 
tion, C 16 H 2 oO b N. This substance dissolves sparingly in cold water and 
in alcohol, and is almost insoluble in ether and chloroform; it has a 
feeble reducing action on Fehling’s solution. Both the aqueous and 
alcoholic solutions have a neutral reaction; the former is coloured red 
by a solution of ferric chloride. It dissolves in acids, and in both 
aqueous and alcoholic potash. When suspended in alcohol, it is not 
atteeted by a current of nitrons acid. 

If the mixture of dextrose, &c., mentioned above is heated in closed 
tubes at 100—110°, groups of acicular crystal, are formed which melt 
at 130—131°, and have the composition CioH 16 NO fi . 

This preliminary note is published by the author in order to reserve 
the right of further investigation in this field. S. B. A. A. 


Pentacetyllevulose. By E. Erwig and W. Koenigs (Bar., 23, 
G72—075; compare Abstr., 1889, 952, 1431).— Pentacetyllevulose , 
Ct,H 7 0(0Ae) 5 , can be prepared by dissolving levulose (3 grams) in 
warm glacial acetic acid (3 c.c.), gradually adding the solution to 
almost boiling acetic anhydride (9 c.c.) containing 0*1 to 0*2 gram of 
zinc chloride, and then boiling for five minutes to complete the re¬ 
action. The yield is about 00 per cent, of the levulose employed. 
It is a soft, colourless, hygroscopic resin, readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, benzene, and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly 
in light petroleum and carbon bisulphide ; it is soluble in, and parti¬ 
ally decomposed by boiling water, and its solution in chloroform is 
feebly dextro-iotatory. When boiled for two hours with decinorcnal 
sulphuric acid diluted with an equal volame of water, it is completely 
decomposed, levulose being regenerated. It reduces Fehling’s solu¬ 
tion on boiling, and is completely decomposed when boiled with potas¬ 
sium dichromate and glacial acetic acid. It does not combine with 
phenylhydrazine. F. S. K. 


Extraction of Rafiinose from Molasses: Separation of 
Rafiinose from Saccharose. By L. Lindet ( Compt . rend., 110, 
795—798).—The molasses is diluted with five or six times its weight 
of cold water and agitated with mercuric sulphate, which precipitates 
the impurities The liquid is filtered, treated with bartyta to neu¬ 
tralise the sulphuric acid resulting from the decomposition of the 
mercuric sulphate, boiled, and concentrated in a vacuum. The syrup 
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is dissolved in methyl alcohol, which precipitates a further quantity 
of impurities. 

One hundred parts of methyl alcohol dissolve 9’5 parts of raffinose 
and 0*4 part of saccharose. The solubility of saccharose increases 
as the alcohol is more and more hydrated. One hundred parts of 
ethyl alcohol of 95° dissolve only six parts of raffinose. The solubility 
of saccharose in ethyl alcohol increases with the degree of hydration, 
but that of raffinose remains almost constant. The following table 
gives the quantities of raffinose and saccharose dissolved by 100 parts 
of alcohol of different strengths:— 



95°. 

90°. 

83°. 

80°. 

Saccharose. 

_ 0-30 

1-00 

2-23 

6-20 

Raffinose. 

_ 0-06 

0-08 

010 

0-21 


The methyl alcohol solution of the syrup is dehydrated at its boiling 
point by means of lime, the raffinose is precipitated by the addition of 
ordinary alcohol, and the product is recrystallised from ethyl alcohol 
of 80—85°. 0. H. B. 

Melezitose. By A. Alechin (J. Russ. Ghem. Soc ., 21, 407—421). 
—Berthelot and Yilliers have studied this carbohydrate and attri¬ 
buted to it the formula C 12 H 22 O 11 4- H 3 0. The author has prepared 
melezitose from Persian manna, called terenjahin, a product of Alha/ji 
Maurorum (D.C.) Terenjabin containing about 38 per cent, of 
melezitose was dissolved in 4 parts of warm water and the impurities 
removed by decantation. The clear solution was then evaporated to 
half its bulk on a water-bath and allowed to remain for 3 to 4 
days, when the melezitose separates out completely in the crystalline 
state. It was purified by dissolving it in hot water, adding an equal 
volume of strong alcohol, and filtering the boiling solution; on 
cooling, the melezitose separates and is again recrystallised. The 
formula of the crystals, which are rhombic prisms, is CisH^O^ 4- 
2TI 2 0; they become opaque on exposure to the air and lose their 
water at 110°; when anhjdrous, they melt at 147—148°. Anhy¬ 
drous melezitose is also obtained by precipitating the hot aqueous 
solution with strong alcohol. Its sp. gr. at l7°/4° is 1*540. It is 
lass soluble in water than saccharose, 100 parts at 17° containing 
2G*8 parts of anhydrous melezitose, and 75 6 parts at 100°. The 
spec, rotatory power of the anhydrous melezitose [*]d = + 87*72° + 
0 074p, that of the hydrated compound [ a ] D = 4-83°+O*07014p 
(p = percentage in 100 parts of the solution). For an imaginary 
100 per cent, solution [*]d = 4- 95° 12'. Melezitose, on inversion 
with dilute mineral acids, yields at first tnrano*e and dextrose; the 
former is a new saccharose of the formula Ci.H^On with [*]d = ■+■ 
65° to 68°; it is insoluble in alcohol, by which it is separated from its 
solution, and melts at 65—70°. On long continued action of the 
acid, dextrose alone is obtained. Pure melezitose does not itself 
ferment when submitted to the action oil ferments or diastase, but 
only the prodnets of its inversion. The pheDylhydrazine-deriva- 
tive of melezitose is an unstable compound melting at 172°. The 
acetyl-derivative, CisH ai OieAcn, forms rhombic prisms of sp. gr. = 
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1*32 at 0°j4°, melting at 117° with «[d] = 4-110*44°. Several de¬ 
terminations of the molecular weight of melezitose by Raoult’s 
method confirm the formula C 18 H^0i fi + 2H 2 0; by the same method 
the molecular formula of the undecacefyl-derivati ve is confirmed, but 
for the new “turanose ” results were obtained corresponding with 
the formula C 6 HiaO fi , although its sodium-derivative is Oi 2 H 31 Oii^ra. 

B. B. 

Callose, a new Fundamental Substance in Vegetable Mem¬ 
brane. By L. (Conipt, rend., 110, 644—647).—Callose 

occurs in various organs of a very large number of plants and is 
especially important in the thallophytes, but was not found in certain 
Uredineae. Its existence is often difficult to prove owing to ils ad¬ 
mixture with other substances and its resistance to the action of 
solvents. 

The callose was not isolated sufficiently pure for analysis. It is 
distinguished from cellulose by its insolubility in Schweizer’s reagent 
even after the action of acids, and bv the yellow coloration which it 
gives with iodophosphoric acid. From pectic compounds, it is dis¬ 
tinguished by its insolubility in ammonia, and alkaline carbonates 
in the cold, and its different behaviour with colouring matters. It is 
colourless, amorphous, insoluble in water and alcohol, but dissolves 
readily in sodium or potassium hydroxide of 1 per cent., and is also 
soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid and concentrated solutions of 
calcium chloride and stannous chloride. It does not dissolve in cold 
solutions of alkaline carbonates or ammonia, but swells up and 
gelatinises. With various staining fluids, callose gives reactions which 
serve to distinguish it from other substances in the vegetable mem¬ 
brane. With iodine it acquires a yellow coloration. 0. H. B. 

Preparation of Hydrazine from Aldehyde-ammonia. By T. 
Cuutius and R. Jat (Iter., 23, 740—752).—It has previously been ob¬ 
served by Curtins ( Diazoverb . der Fettreihe , Munich, 1886) that alde¬ 
hyde-ammonia, when treated with nitrons acid in acid solution, yields an 
oily nitrosamine, which is volatile in a current of steam and may be 
distilled in a vacuum without decomposition. From the analysis and 
vapour-density of the substance, the conclusion was drawn that it 
contained 3 mols. of aldehyde and 2 atoms of nitrogen. The conden¬ 
sation of 3 mols. of ethyl diazoacetate to form triazoacetic acid, 
investigated by the authors (Abstr., 1889, 393), has led them to 
examine this nitrosamine further, in the hope of obtaining hydrazine 
from it more readily than by the previous methods. They find that 
hydrazine can he formed in the manner shown below, but the yield is 
so small that this reaction cannot be employed as a method for its 
preparation. 

When a solution of sodium nitrite is added to a well-cooled solution 
of aldehyde-ammonia in dilute sulphuric acid, the nitrosamine 
separates and may he extracted with ether, the aqueous solution 
being then several times treated with small quantities of sodium 
nitrite and sulphuric acid, and extracted after each treatment with 
ether. The combined extracts are shaken with a solution of sodium 
carbonate and with water, and finally with solid potassium carbonate, 
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the ether evaporated, and the residual oil distilled in a current of 
steam. The oil thus obtained, on analysis, gave numbers agreeing with 
the formula O.Hia^Os, which was confirmed by a determination of its 
vapour-density. It is a lemon-yellow liquid, which has a camphor-like 
odour, and bods at 95° under 35 mm. pressure without decomposition. 
It is insoluble in water, but miscible with alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene. It gives Liebermann’s reaction for nitroso-compounds, and 
is converted by hot dilute sulphuric acid into paraldehyde, and must 
therefore be a nitroso-derivative of an imido-paraldehyde or paraldi¬ 
mine , its constitution being represented by the formula 

C o H n 0/0H:N-N0. 

When hydrogen chloride is passed into a moist ethereal solntion of 
nitrosoparaldimine, a white, crystalline precipitate of para Minim? 
hydrochloride , C 0 Hii 0 2 *CHINH,HC], separates; this crystallises in 
small, anisotropic, colourless needles, which are unaltered in diy air, 
and blacken on heating. On remaining in moist air, they pass without 
change of form into ammonium chloride. They are insoluble in ether, 
chloroform, aud benzene, but are readily taken up by water and 
absolute alcohol, which at once convert them into paraldehyde and 
ammonium chloride; this decomposition is brought, about still more 
readily by the action of acids. Nitrous acid converts it into a 
nitrosamine identical with the compound obtained from aldehyde- 
ammonia. 

By the action of silver oxide on paraldimine hydrochloride sus¬ 
pended in dry ether, free paraldimine , C 5 H n O/CH'.NH, is obtained 
as a mobile, colourless liquid boiling at 140° almost without decom¬ 
position, and solidifying in a freezing mixture. Its vapour-density 
was found to be 4*451, corresponding with a molecular weight of 
128*5. On remaining in a sealed tube for a few weeks, it passes into 
a solid, glassy mass, which has the same percentage composition. The 
liquid readily loses ammonia in presence of water or alcohol, forming 
paraldehyde. 

Amidopa raldimine or paraldylhijdrcizine, C 5 Hn0 2 *CH:N*NH 2 , is pre¬ 
pared by treating an ethereal solntion of nitrosoparaldimine with 
zinc-dust and acetic acid. After the addition of alkali, the solution is 
extracted with ether, the ethereal extract dried over barium oxide, 
and evaporated in a vacuum. The free base is not volatile without 
decomposition, and could not he obtained pure. When hydrogen 
chloride is passed through the dry ethereal solution, the hydrochloride 
separates in needles, which are exceptionally hygroscopic. Both of 
these compounds are decomposed by boiling dilute sulphuric acid, 
with formation of hydrazine sulphate, but, as already mentioned, the 
yield is very small. It may also be obtained directly from nitroso- 
paraldimine by treating the latter with dilute sulphuric acid and 
zinc-dust until the oil has disappeared, quickly filtering, and boiling 
vigorously for a few 7 minutes. 

The small yield of hydrazine obtained is probably due to the fact 
that in the reduction of the nitroso-compound the reaction does not 
stop with the formation of paraldimine, bnt goes further with forma¬ 
tion of the compound CsHx^'CHs'NH’NHs, and that this compound, 
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like diethylhydrazine, does not lose the hydrazine-group by the 
action of acids. H. G. G. 

Constitution of Citrazinamide. By S. Ruhemaxn (Ber., 23, 
831—832).—A reply to Loven (Ber., 22, 3053), defending the 
formula proposed by the author for citrazinamide. 

Chlor- and Hydroxy-acids of the Patty Series. By P. Meli- 
koff and P etbenko-Krittchenko (J. Buss. Qhem . Soc., 21, 393—397). 
—The authors have studied the behaviour of «-hydroxy-£-halegen- 
lactic acids and the corresponding butyric acids on distillation with 
water, and show that carbonic anhydride, hydrogen chloride, and an 
aldehyde or ketone containing one atom of carbon less than the 
original acid are obtained. The sodium salt of the first acid yields 
acetaldehyde, that of the second, propaldehyda. Ghlorhydroxyiso- 
butyric acid, under the same conditions, yields dimethyl ketone, and it 
is therefore a j3-balogen-*-hydroxy-acid. The same is the case as re¬ 
gards the chlorhydroxyvaleric acid, melting at 75°, obtained from 
tiglic and hydrochloric acids, as it yields ethyl methyl ketone. The 
formation of ethyl methyl ketone confirms the generally adopted 
formula of tiglic acid, CHAIe.CAIe’COOH. B. B. 

Action of Methyl Diazoacetate on the Ethereal Salts of 
Unsaturated Acids. By E. Buchner (Ber., 23, 701—707).— 
Alethyl diazoacetate combines with methyl acrylate in the same 
manner as with methyl famarate and einnamate (Abstr., 1888, 1274), 
forming a well-crystallised additive compound, C 3 H 4 ]N' 2 (COOMe) 2 , 
which, on heating for 40 minutes at 160—185°, loses all its nitrogen 
and yields an oil boiling between 205° and 215° (718 mm.) and having 
the composition C 7 H 10 O 4 . The vapour-density of 155 agrees with this 
formula, but the further examination showed that the oil is a mixture 
of the methyl salts of two isomeric acids which may be separated by 
their different solubilities in water or ether. The acid which is less 
soluble in water crystallises from that liquid in compact forms, prob¬ 
ably belonging to the rhombic system, melts at 175°, and distils 
without decomposition. It has the composition and is not 

acted on by alkaline potassium permanganate and sodium amalgam, 
and appears, therefore, to be a trimethylenedicarboxylic acid> in which, 
from its mode of formation, the carboxyl-groups must be attached to 
different carbon-atoms. A trimethylenedicarboxylic acid (1*2) has 
been previously prepared by Conrad and Guthzeit (Abstr., 1884, 
992), but as this melts at 139°, and readily passes into the anhy¬ 
dride on distillation, it cannot be identical with the acid above 
described. This has also been confirmed by a direct comparison of 
the two acids. The author has also shown that Conrad and 
Guthzeit’s acid is unacted on by alkaline potassium permanganate 
or sodium amalgam, and has confirmed the similar results obtained 
by Fittig and Boeder (Annalen , 227, 18) and by W. H. Perkin, jun. 
((Trans., 1885, 812) for trimethylenedicarboxylic acid (1*1). 

The existence of two trimethylenedicarboxylic acids (1*2) can 
readily be explained by Baeyer’s extension of Van’t Hoff’s hypothesis 
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to compounds having a closed chain of atoms (Abstr., 1888, 1071). 
Two forms should theoretically exist, in one of which (the Y-cis or 
maleinoid form) the carboxyl-groups lie on the same side of the ring, 
whilst in the other (the Y-cistraius or fumaroid form) they lie on 
opposite sides. As Conrad and Griithzeit’s acid readily yields an 
anhydride, it probably represents the Y-cis modification, whilst the 
acid described in this paper, which at most forms an anhydride 
only with difficulty, must be the Y-cistrans acid. 

The latter may also be crystallised from ether, from which it 
separates in white aggregates of needles, the aqueous solution of 
which gives a slight brown coloration with ferric chloride. The 
zinc salt is much more readily soluble in cold than in hot water, and 
on heating the solution separates in nodular aggregates of microscopic 
crystals. The silver salt is sparingly soluble even in boiling water ; 
on heating, it yields a colourless, crystalline sublimate, possibly con¬ 
sisting of the anhydride. 

The second acid, which is more soluble in water tbantbe foregoing, 
bnt less soluble in ether, forms fascicular groups of seemingly mono¬ 
clinic needles, and melts at 138°. On boiling it with acetic chloride, 
it yields an anhydride which melts at 86—87°, and decomposes com¬ 
pletely at 130°. The zinc salt, like that of the foregoing acid, is less 
soluble in hot than in cold water, whilst the lead and silver salts form 
crystalline precipitates. The acid reduces alkaline potassium perman¬ 
ganate immediately, and on reduction with sodium amalgam yields 
glutaric acid, which was identified by its analysis, melting point, and 
characteristic zinc salt. The acid under discussion must therefore be 
a ylntaconic acid, and is probably identical with the one described by 
Conrad and Guthzeit as melting at 132—133°. H. Gr. C. 

Molecular Weights of some Acids of the Oleic Series. By 
O. Sulc (Listtj Ghem ., 13, 201—203).—The author finds that the 
loweiing of the freezing point, as obtained by Rao alt’s method, for 
crotonie, chlorocrotonic, and chlorisocrotonic acids, in acetic acid 
solution, corresponds with a simple molecule. An aqueous solution of 
crotonie acid indicates again a simple molecule, whereas a solution of 
the same acid in benzene points to a double molecular weight, 
(C*II 6 O0 s . B. B. 

Acids Poor in Carbon obtained from Baku Petroleum. By 
0. Aschan (Iter., 23, 867—875).—The alkaline solution obtained 
as a bye-product in the purification of Baku petroleum contains 
water, hydrocarbons, and a mixture of various acids; when the crude 
acid mixture (100 kilos.) obtained therefrom is distilled, a small 
portion passes over between 220° and 270°. This fraction can be freed 
from hydrocarbons by dissolving it in 5 per cent, soda, acidifying the 
clear solntion with dilute sulphuric acid, and extracting the precipi¬ 
tated oils with ether; the yield of this product is about 6 kilos. 

Methyl hexamethylenecarboxylate , C 6 Hn*COOMe, can be prepared 
from this mixture of acids by treating it with methyl alcohol and 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and repeatedly fractionating the methyl 
salts thus produced; in this way 105 grams of the pure methyl salt 
vol. lviii. 3 d 
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was obtained. It is a colourless oil of sp. gr. 0*90547 at 18*4°, "boils at 
105*5—167*5° corr. (thermometer entirely in the vapour), and has an 
agreeable, fruity odour, which is, however, at the same time, somewhat 
nauseous. The free acid , C fi Hn'COOH, obtained by hydrolysing the 
methyl salt with alcoholic potash, is a thick, colourless, disagreeably 
s melling oil of sp. gr. 0*95025 at 18*4°. It is not acted on by bromine 
at the ordinary temperature, but, on heating, evolution of hydrogen 
bromide commences; it is only slowly oxidised by nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*3, and very slowly by potassium permanganate in cold 
sodinm carbonate solution. It decomposes calcium chloride with 
evolution of hydrochloric acid, and its barium and calcium salts are 
not decomposed by carbonic anhydride. It dissolves freeiy in con¬ 
centrated snlphuric acid, bnt, on warmiDg, decomposition sets in: it is 
gradually decomposed by phosphoric anhydride at the ordinary 
temperature. The potassium salt, C 6 H n *COOK, is very readily 
soluble in water and alcohol, and is very hygroscopic. The sodium 
salt, CsHifCOONa, separates from alcohol in ill-defined, hygroscopic 
prisms. The calcium salt, (C h Hii*COOj 2 Ca + 4H 2 0, separates in 
needles when its aqneous solution is evaporated over sulphuric acid; 
it lo>es its water completely on exposure to the air and is readily 
soluble in water and alcohol. When a concentrated aqueous solution 
is heated, the salt separates as a semi-solid, amorphous mass 
which becomes hard and granular when dried. The barium salt, 
(C 6 Hn*COO)JBa, is very readily solnble in alcohol, but more sparingly 
in water. When the acid is dissolved in baryta-water, the excess of 
barium hydrate precipitated with carbonic anhydride, and the filtered 
solution concentrated on the water-bath, it solidifies to a mass of 
anhydrous plates, which retain their crystalline form if they are 
quickly separated from the mother liquors; if. however, the crystals 
are allowed to remain in the solution, they deliquesce to a syrup on 
cooling, and on drying there remains a vitreous, amorphous mass 
which becomes crystalline when heated on the water-bath; the 
amorphous salt is also formed when aqueous solutions are evaporated 
at the ordinary temperature. The silver salt, C 6 H u ‘COOAg, is 
moderately easily soluble in hot water. The cadmium salt, 
(GHn-COOkCd, crystallises in anhydrous, nacreous plates, and is 
on’y sparingly soluble in cold water. The chloride , C Jin* CO Cl, 
prepared by treating the acid with phosphoric chloride, boils at 
167—109°, and is only very slowly decomposed by water. The am ide, 
C 6 H n *COXH 2 , obtained by treating the chloride with dry ammonium 
carbonate, crystallises froro water in nacreous plates, melts at 123*5°, 
and is moderately easily soluble in water and very readily in the other 
ordinary solvents ; it dissolves freely in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
bnt is reprecipitated in crystals on the addition of water. The 
anilide, prepared from the chloride, separates from alcohol and from a 
mixture of benzene and light petroleum in slender needles melting at 
93—94°. 

The acid C 6 H„0 3 (b. p. 237—239°) and the acid C 9 H lfi 0 3 (b. p. 
251—253°described by MarkownikofB, have also been obtained in 
a pure condition from the mixture of acids referred to above. 

P. S. K. 
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GlycoUie Nitrile: Direct Synthesis of Glyeollic Acid. By L. 
Henry ( Compt . rewl 110, 759—760 J. —Formaldehyde and hydro¬ 
cyanic acid in aqueous solution combine completely with development 
of heat and formation of glycollic nitrile, CN'CH 2 *OH. The liquid 
is evaporated at a gentle heat and extracted with ether. Glycollic 
nitrile is a colourless, limpid, odourless liquid, with a peculiar, 
sweetish taste; it is very soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, but is 
insoluble in carbon bisulphide, chloroform, and benzene. At —72° it 
solidifies to a crystalline mass, and the temperature rises to —67°; it 
boils with partial decomposition at 183° under a pressure of 759 mm., 
but if completely dried, it boils without change at 119° under a 
pressure of 24 mm.; sp. gr. at 12° = 1*100. 

A minute quantity of potassium carbonate converts the nitrile into 
a brownish, crystalline mass which has not yet been examined ; acetic 
chloride acts energetically and destructively; acetic anhydride acts 
energetically with great development of heat, and yields the acetate, 
ON*CH 2 'OAc, which boils at 177°. Dilute acids rapidly convert the 
nitrile into glycollic acid with great development of heat. 

C. H. B. 

Hydroxytetrie Acid. By C. Cloez ( Compt, . rend., 110, 583 — 5S6). 
—Demarcay obtained tetric and hydroxv-tetric acids by the action of 
alcoholic potash on the product of the action of bromine on ethyl 
metbylacetoacetate. ^ The author adopted Demar^ay’s method, except 
that, since no carbonic anhydride was evolved and the formation of 
dibromacetone was improbable, the product of the action of bromine 
on the ethyl methylacetoaeetate was washed with water as soon as 
the colour of the bromine had disappeared. The ethyl dibromomethyl- 
acetoacetate was added gradually to alcoholic potash cooled by means 
of water, and the liquid, after dilution with water, was concentrated 
until all alcohol was expelled, strongly acidified with sulphuric acid, 
and exhausted with ether. When the ether is distilled off, hydroxy- 
tetric acid is obtained. Potassium hydroxide in methyl alcohol, 
aqueous potash, or even baryta-water, can be substituted for alcoholic 
potash. If ethyl dibromomethylacetoacetate is boiled with water, it 
readily saponifies, but the products contain a large proportion of 
black, insoluble substances. The same result is obtained even in 
presence of barium carbonate. 

Hydroxytetrie acid has the composition. CsHeO*, and after treat¬ 
ment with animal charcoal, crystallises from hot water in colourless 
crystals melting at 2Ul—202°. 

Ethyl hydroxytetrate, C 5 H 5 0.iEt, is obtained by the action of water 
on ethyl dibromomethylacetoacetate in presence of barium chloride, 
and is extracted by treatment with chloroform, from which it sepa¬ 
rates in colourless prisms'which melt at 67—68°, and have a distinctly 
acid reaction. The silver ethyl salt crystallises in slender, colourless 
needles somewhat soluble in cold water, and but slightly altered 
when exposed to light. When treated with potassium hydroxide, the 
ethereal salt is decomposed, and on acidification with sulphuric acid, 
hydroxytetrie acid is obtained. 

If a solution of hydroxytetrie acid in dilute alcohol is treated with 
gaseous hydiogen chloride, a colourless, neutral liquid is obtained 

3 d 2 
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which boils at 224—226 s , and has the composition of a diethyl- 
derivative of hydroxytetric acid. C. H. B. 

Potassium Hydrogen Maionate, Quadromalonate, and Quadr- 
oxalate. By G. jMvs&oc. (Compt. rend., 110, 793—795).— Potassium 
hydrogen maionate , CjHsKO* + ^H 2 0, crystallises in large, non-deli- 
quescent, monoclinic prisms which lose their water of crystallisation 
at 120—130°, and decompose at a higher temperature with evolution 
of acetic acid; heat of dissolution of the anhydrous salt = — 5*11 
Cal.; heat of dissolution of the hydrated salt = — 9*58 Cal.; heat 
of hydiation (£H s O) + 3*755 Cal. in the solid condition; heat of 
neutralis ition of solid malonic acid by one equivalent of solid potas¬ 
sium hydroxide + 27*87 Cal. 

Potassium quadromalonate , formed by the direct combination of the 
acid with the preceding salt, crystallises in large, brilliant, anhydrous 
prisms; heat of dissolution —13*52 Cal. The combination of the 
dissolved acid with the dissolved hydrogen-salt to form the dissolved 
quadromalonate develops +0*10 Cal. 

Potassium quadroxalate crystallises with 4 rnols. H 2 0, which are 
expelled at 110°^ heat of dissolution of the hydrated salt —17*94 
Cal.; of the anhydrous salt —12*79 Cal. The combination in solu¬ 
tion ot the hydrogen salt with the free acid to form the quadroxalate 
develops +0*05 Cal.; the combination of the solid salt and acid to 
form the solid qnadroxalate would develop +0*95 Cal.; heat of 
hydration of the solid qnadroxalate +2*29 Cal. 

The heats of formation of all the potassium malonates are distinctly 
lower than those of the corresponding oxalates. C. H. B. 

Symmetrical Diethylsuccinic and Methylethylsuccinic 
Acids. By Buttchichiv and Zelixmct (J. Puss. Chem. 8nc , 21, 
376—389).—In a former paper (Abstr., 1889, 377), the authors have 
shown that two diethylsuccinic acids may be obtained from the 
product of the action of potassium cyanide on ethyl a-bromol>ntyrate. 
The symmetrical ethyl cyanodiethylsuccinate is not so easily acted on 
by hydrochloric acid as the corresponding dimethyl-compound, and 
the hydrolysis therefore was effected by means of alcoholic potash. 
The potassium diethylethem Itricarboxylate thus formed was decom¬ 
posed with weak hydrochloric acid, and the liberated acids extracted 
with ether. In this way, a mixture of the two isomeric diethylsuccinic 
acids was obtained, and the acids separated by recrystallisation, 
taking advantage of the difference in their solubility. The sparingly 
soluble acid melts at 190—191°, and is the “ fumaroid ** form, whereas 
the easily soluble w malemoid ” acid melts at 127—128°. These two 
acids are identical with those obtained by Bischoff and Hjelt (Abstr., 
1888, 1057) from ethyl maionate by synthesis. On heating, both 
acids behave in a manner analogous to the dimethylsuccinic acids 
(compare Abstr., 1889, 692). They both yield the same anhy¬ 
dride, an oily liquid boiling between 244° and 246°. On adding 
water, the anhydride obtained from either of the two acids gives a 
mixture of much “maleinoid ” acid (m. p. 127—128°) with a very small 
quantity of the “ fumaroid ” acid (m. p. 190—191°). It is impossible 
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to convert one acid into the other by boiling with water or weak 
hydrochloric acid, except under pressure, as found by Bischofii and 
Hjelt. The ethyl salts , prepared from ethyl iodide, and the correspond¬ 
ing silver salts are not identical, for although the “ fnmaroid 99 com¬ 
pound boils at 235—239°, and the 44 maleinoid ,T at 237—239°, the 
sp. gr. of the first at 18° F. is 0*9736 and that of the second 0'9904, 
referred to water at 0°. 

In a similar way, the ethylmethylsuccinic acids were prepared (a) 
by the action of ethyl sodiocyanopropionate on ethyl bromobutyrate, 
and (6) of ethyl sodiocyanobutyrate on ethyl bromopropionate. The 
ethyl At-cyanomethyl-jS-ethylsuccinate obtained in (a) boils at 275—278°, 
its sp. gr. is 1*0542; the ethyl a-cyauethyl-j8-methylsuccinate obtained 
in (5) boils at 283—285°, and its sp. gr. is 1*0172. Both ethyl salts 
were hydrolysed by hydrochloxnc acid, and in each case a mixture of 
two acids melting at 169—170° and at 84—85° was obtained. The 
ethereal salt boiling at 283—285° yields a larger proportion of the 
acid melting at 84—85°, that boiling at 275—278° yields a larger 
proportion of the acid melting at 169—170°. The “ fumaroid ” acid 
is iiioi e .sparingly soluble in water than the il maleinoid ” acid. The 
calcium salt of the “ fumaroid ” acid contains 5H 2 0, that of the 
44 maleinoid ” acid 1H 2 0, and the corresponding barium salts contain 
2H 2 Q (“ fumaroid 99 ) and 5H 2 0 (“ maleinoid ’*). At a higher tem¬ 
perature, both acids yield one and the same anhydride, boiling at 
241— 24.0°, which, on addition of water, yields chiefly the u maleinoid ” 
acid (m. p. 84—85°) with only a small admixture of the “ fumaroid 99 
acid (m. p. 169—170°). Here again, as in the case of diethylsuccinic 
and dimethylsuccinic acids, there is a possibility of passing over from 
the acid with a higher melting point—“fumaroid”—into the 
“ maleinoid ” acid of lower melting point, so that the anhydrides 
exist only for the 44 maleinoid 99 form. All 44 maleinoid ” forms of the 
d»substituted succinic acids give off the elements of water at a lower 
temperature than the corresponding 4< fumaroid 99 isomerides. 

B. B. 

Theory of Anhydride Formation in the case of Acids of the 
Succinic Series. By C. A. Bischoff (Ber. t 23, 620 —623).—The 
author has studied the behaviour of a large number of acids of the 
succinic scries with the view of ascertaining what conditions determine 
the formation of au anhydride, more especially with regard to the 
influence of alkyl-groups (compare Auwers and Meyer, this vol., 
p. 479). 

The fact that pyrocinchonic acid and xeronic acid cannot be 
obtained, whilst maleic acid and f amaric acid are capable of existence, 
is best explained by assuming that, in the substitution of hydrogen 
by methyl- or ethyl-groups the carboxyl-groups are brought nearer 
together, probably because the doubly-bound carbon-atoms approach 
one another ; the result of this may be that the space which would be 
occupied by the hydroxy-groups of the acid molecule, if the latter 
could exist, is no longer available, and anhydride formation results. 

That the formation of an inner anhydride is also facilitated when 
an ethyl-group is substituted for a methyl-group is exemplified by the 
behaviour of levulinic acid and its homologues. Levulinic acid and 
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lioth *- and 0 -ethyllevulinic acid distil unchanged; a-ethyllevulinic 
acid, on the other hand, as has been shown by Thorne (Trans., 1887, 
336) is slowly converted into a lactone on distillation. By assigning 
to these levnlinic acids the constitution of 7 -hydroxy-acids, it is seen 
that this difference in behaviour is analogous to that exhibited in the 
case of maleic acid and its homologues. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these considerations, is that anhy¬ 
dride formation takes place the more readily the larger the atomic 
complex which replaces the hydrogen; how far this conclusion is in 
accordance with experiment is shown in the paper on anhydride 
formation (this voL, p. 744). 

The formation of imides and anil-derivatives, which has been 
especially studied in the case of the two symmetrical dimethylsuccinic 
acids, has been found to be influenced in an analogous manner. 

F. S. K. 

Preparation of Mono-, Di-, and Tri-substituted Succinic 
Acids from Ethyl Malonate. By C. A. Bischoff (Ber 23, 
631—633).—The method previously described for the prepaiation of 
succinic acid from ethyl malonate can be employed for the prepara¬ 
tion of mono-, di-, and tri-substituted succinic acids. For this 
purpose, ethyl sodiomalonate is treated with the ethyl salt of a 
chloro- or bromo- mono- or di-substituted acetic acid, and the sodium- 
derivative of the product is treated with the iodide or chloride of an 
alcohol radicle, or the sodium-derivative of the ethyl salt of a sub¬ 
stituted malonic acid is treated uith the etheieal sak of a chloro- or 
bromo- mono- or di-substituted acetic acid. The identity of the 
ethereal salts obtained by these two methods was proved by measure¬ 
ments of tlieir physical constants (compare this voL, p. 745). 

The crude substituted ethyl ethenyltricaiboxylate obtained by 
eithei of these two methods is fractionated, and each fraction heated 
with sulphuric acid (1 : 1) at 150—170° until the whole is soluble in 
alkali; the reaction which takes place consists essentially m the 
elimination of carbonic anhydride (1 mol.) and ethylene (3 mols.). 
The product is then freed from sulphuric acid, and the various acids 
obtained separated by fractional crystallisation. In the case of the 
benzyl-derivatives of ethyl ethen} ltricarboxylate, alcoholic potash is 
employed instead of sulphuric acid, as they are only slowly hydrolysed 
when heated with sulphuric acid. * F. S. K. 

Methylsuecinie, Ethylsuccinie, and Asymmetrical Dimethyl- 
suceinie Acid. By C. A. Bischoff and A. v. KuHiiBERG (Her., 23, 
634—638).—Ethyl ethenyltricarboxylate, COOEcCH 2 -CH(COOEt)., 
prepared from ethyl sodiomalonate and ethyl chloracetate, boils at 
278*3° (corr.) and yields succinic acid on hydrolysis. 

Ethyl propenyltricarboxylate, COOEt*CHMe*CH(COOEt) 2 , pre¬ 
pared from ethyl sodiomalonate and ethyl a-bromopropionate, boils at 
270*3° (corr.), and yields pyrotartaric acid on hydrolysis. 

Ethyl methylethenyltricarboxylate, COOEt*CH 3 -GMe(COOEt) 2 , can 
be obtained from ethyl sodiomethylmalonate and ethyl chloracefate 
or from ethyl sodioethenyltiicarboxylate and methyl iodide; it boils at 
273*5° (con*.), and on analysis yields methylsuecinie acid (m. p. 112°). 
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Ethyl butenyltricarboxylate, COOEt*CHEt*CH(OOOEt) 2 , obtained 
from ethyl sodiomalonate and ethyl a-bromobutyrate, boils at 278° 
(com), and gives ethylsuecinic acid (m. p. P8°) on hydrolysis. 

Ethyl isobutenyltricarbozylate , COOEt’CMea’CHCCOOEt)^ prepared 
from ethyl sodiomalonate and ethyl «-bromisobutyrate, boils at 277*3° 
(corn); on hydrolysis, it yields asymmetrical dim ethylsuecinic acid 
(m. p. 140°) and small quantities of an acid of lower melting point, 
but no methylglutaric acid. 

Ethyl ethylethenyltricarboxylate , COOEt*CH 2 *CEt(COOEt) 2 , obtained 
from ethyl sodioethylmalonate and ethyl chloracetate, or from ethyl 
sodioethenyltricarboxylate and ethyl iodide, boils at 281*5° (corr.), 
and gives ethylsuecinic acid (m. p. 98°) on hydrolysis. F. S. K. 

The Two Symmetrical Dimethylsuccinic Acids. By C. A. 
Bischoff and E. Voit (AVr., 23,639—644; compare Abstr., 1889,490). 
—Ethyl met hyl pro pen yltricarboxy late, COOEt*CHMe'CMe(GOOEt).,, 
prepared from ethyl sodiomethylmalonate and ethyl «-bromopro- 

K *te, or from methyl iodide and ethyl sodiopropenyltricarboxylate, 
at 279° (corr.), and on hydrolysis gives symmetrical para- and 
anti-dimethylsttccinic acids melting at 194° and 120° respectively 
(loc. cit .). Auti-dimethylsuccinimide, C 6 H 9 0*Nr, crystallises in con¬ 
centrically grouped needles or hexagonal plates, and is readily solu¬ 
ble in water, alcohol, benzene, chloroform, and acetone, but only 
sparingly in ether, and very sparingly in light petroleum. 

F. S. K. 

Relation of the Two Symmetrical Dimethylsuccinic Acids to 
Pyrocinchonic Acid. By C. A. Bischoff and E. Voit 23, 

644—646).—The fact that pyrocinchonic acid on reduction yields the 
two symmetrical dimethylsuccinic acids is in accordance with Wis- 
licenus’ hypothesis. 

When para- or anti-dimethyl succinic acid is treated with bromine, 
it is converted into pyrocinchonic acid; the anhydrides of both para- 
and anti-dimethylsuccinic acid yield pyrocinchonic acid on heating at 
90—100° with bromine in chloroform solution. F. S. K. 

Symmetrical Ethylmethylsuccinic, Trimethylsuccinic, Sym¬ 
metrical and Asymmetrical Diethylsuccinie, and Ethyldi- 
methylsuceinic Acids. By 0. A. Bischoff and N. Miktz (Ben, 
23, 647—652).—Ethyl methylbutenyltricarboxylate, 

COOEt*OHEt'OMe(OOOEt) 3 , 

prepared fx*om ethyl sodiomethylmalonate and ethyl a-bromobutyrate, 
or from ethyl sodiobutenyltricarboxylate and methyl iodide, boils at 
281*5° (corr.), and on hydrolysis yields symmetrical para- and meso- 
ethylmethylsuccinic acids. 

Ethyl ethyljyropeiujltricarboxylate, COOEt*CHMe*OEt(COOEt) 2 , 
prepared from ethyl sodioethylmalonate and ethyl a-bromopropionate, 
or from ethyl sodiopropenyitricarboxylate and ethyl iodide, boils at 
282*8° (eon*.), and on hydrolysis yields the two symmetrical ethyl- 
methylsuccinic acids. 
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Ethyl metliyUsobutenyliricarboxylate , OOOEt’CMej*CMe(COOEt) 2 , 
is best prepared from ethyl sodiomethylmalonate and ethyl a-brom- 
isobutyrate; it boils at 284*3° (corr.), and on hydrolysis gives tri- 
methylsuccinic acid (m. p. 105°) and traces of higher melting acids. 

Ethyl ethylbutenyltriearboxylate, COOEt*CHEt*CEt(COOEt) 2 , 
obtained from ethvl sodioethylmalonate and ethyl a-bromobutyrate, 
or from ethyl sodiobutenyltricarboxylate and ethyl iodide, boils at 
285*5° (corr.J. and on hydrohsis gives para- and anti-dietliylsuccinic 
acid and an acid melting at 137*5° (compare Ber ., 21, 2109). 

Ethyl isohexenj ltricarboxylate, COOEt*CEti*OH(COOEt)>, pre¬ 
pared from ethvl sodiomalonate and ethyl a-bromodicthylacetate, 
b >ils at 289 3° (corr.), and on hydrolysis gives asymmetrical diethyl- 
snccinic acid (m. p. about 86°). 

Ethyl ethyli^ibutenyltficarboxylate, COOEt*CMe 2 *OEt(COOEt)o, is 
best pieparei by treating ethyl sodioethylmalonate with ethyl 
a-bromi so butyrate. It boils at 294 3° (coit.), and on hydrolysis gives 
two eth) ldimethylsuccinic acids, melting at 63° and 105° respectively. 

F. S. K. 

Anhydride Formation and Intramolecular Change of Sub¬ 
stituted Suceinic Acids. By C. A. Bischoff and 1ST. Mintz {Ber., 
23, 656—659).—All the substituted succinic acids examined by the 
authors lose water at a high temperature (200—300°), and are con¬ 
verted into anhydrides; in some cases the anhydride formed is not 
that of the original acid, but that of the geometrical or dynamical 
isomeiide. 

The monosubstitnted and the asymmetrical disubstituted succinic 
acids undergo no change when heated in sealed tubes at 200°, but 
the symmetrical disnbstituted acids are partially converted into the 
geometrical or dynamical isomerides, so that a mixture of the two 
is formed. 

On heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 200° in sealed 
tubes, antidimethyl-, antidiethyl-, and me&obenzyl-ethylsuccinic acids 
are converted into the corresponding para-acids; eihyldimethyl- 
succinic acid (m. p. 63°) under these conditions is converted into the 
dynamical isomeride. F. S. K. 

Rotatory Power of Compounds of Malic Acid with Normal 
Lithium and Magnesium Molybdates. By D. G-ernez ( Gompt . 
rend., 110, 529—532).—The solutions examined contained 1*1166 
gram of laevogyrate malic acid, various proportions of the molyb¬ 
date, and sufficient water to make the total volume up to 12 c.c. 
The rotatory power of the malic acid alone, in a tube 105*7 mm. 
long, was —0° 11'. 

With lithium molybdate, the increase in rotatory power is at first 
practically proportional to the quantity of salt added, and attains a 
first maximum at —10° 8, which corresponds with equal equivalents 
of the malic acid and the molybdate. On the addition of more 
molybdate, the rotatory power decreases, changes in sign, and in¬ 
creases, reaching a second maximum at +15° 36', when the liquid 
contains 4 equivalents of malic acid to 9 of the molybdate. Further 
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quantities of salt cause diminution in rotatory power and a change 
of sign, a third maximum being reached at —2° 22', when the solution 
contains 4 equivalents of molybdate to 1 of malic acid. The con¬ 
tinued addition of molybdate causes another change of sign, and the 
rotatory power increases to +8° 10', and even then has not reached 
its limit. 

With magnesium molybdate, the phenomena are of the same order. 
A first maximum is reached at — 9 J 40' with equal equivalents of acid 
and salt. This is followed by a diminution in rotatory power, fol¬ 
lowed by a change of sign and a second maximum at +18° 14', 
with 4 equivalents of acid to 9 of molybdate. Further addition of 
molybdate causes a second reduction, with a minimum at +1° 6' 
when the liquid contains 4 equivalents of molybdate to 1 of malic 
acid. Beyond this point an increase in the proportion of the molyb¬ 
date increases the rotatory power, which has not reached its limit 
even at +8° 44' (compare Abstr., 1887, 540; 1888, 97 and 938; and 
1889,1147). C. H. B. 


Physical Constants of Alkyl-derivatives of Ethyl Ethenyl- 
tricarboxylate. By C. H. Bischoff and P. Walden (Be?-., 23, 
6(50—664).—In the following table (next page) are given some physical 
constants of various derivatives of ethyl ethenyltricarboxylate. 

The atoms and groups combined to the atomic complex 

COOEt-C#8*Ca(COOEt) 2 


are given in column 2. The molecular weight is given in column 3, 
the boiling point (corn) in column 4, and the sp. gr. at 20°, reduced 
to a vacuum and water at 4°, in column 5. Column 6 gives the re¬ 
fractive index for the D-line (at 19—20°), column 7 the molecular 
refractive energy calculated from the experimental data by means of 

_ n 

the formula and column 8 the molecular refractive energy 

d(»r -f- 2 ) ^ 

calculated from Conrady’s values (C = 2*5, H = 1*05, O' = 1*68, 
O" = 2*29). Column 9 gives the molecular refractive energy calcu¬ 


lated from the experimental data by means of the formula M 


n — 

T~ 


1 


and column 10 the molecular refractive energy calculated from the 
values C = 5, H = 1*3, O' = 3*4, 0" = 2*8. Column 11 gives the 
angle of dispersion (observed with an Abbe’s ref lactometer), and 
column 12 the molecular volume calculated from the experimental 
data. 

The following table shows that, with the exception of ethyl ethenyl¬ 
tricarboxylate, the boiling point increases with the molecular weight; 
in the case of isomerides, the boiling point is influenced by the posi¬ 
tion of the alkyl radicles, and is altered by the replacement of an 
ethyl- by two methyl-groups. 

The author’s observations confirm Bruhl’s conclusions respecting 
the specific gravity and the specific and molecular refractive energy 
of isomeric compounds. F. S. K. 
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Attempts to prepare Alkyl Substituted Tricarballylic Acids. 
By C. A. Bischoff and A. v. Kuhlberg (J3er., 23, 664—669).—A 
small quantity of a thick, yellow oil boiling at 315—334 c is obtained 
when the evade product of the action of ethyl sodioisobntenyltricarb- 
oxylate and ethyl a-bromisobntyrate is fractionated. On hydrolysis, 
this oil yields tetramethyltricarballylic acid., 

OOOH'CMe 4 *CH(COOH)*OSIe 2 *COOH, 

which separates from a mixture of benzene and acetone in colourless 
crystals melting at 156°. 

When ethyl sodiobutenyltricarboxylate is treated with ethyl 
tf-bromopropionate, an oil of the composition CisH^Oa is formed in 
small quantities. F. S. K. 

Preparation of Betaines. By E. Duvillieb (Compt. rend 110, 
640—642).—Betaines are readily obtained with but slight admixture 
with secondary products by the action of alkyl iodides on zinc salts 
of the amido-acids in presence of zinc oxide. 

4 parts of methyl iodide, 1 part of zinc amidoisovalerate, and 1 part 
of zinc oxide are heated in sealed tubes at 100—110°. After 16 to 
18 hours, the ami do valerate and zinc oxide have disappeared; the 
product is boiled with water, treated with barium sulphide to remove 
the zinc, sulphuric acid to remove the barium, and silver hydroxide 
to eliminate iodine. The liquid is then treated with hydrochloric acid 
and platinum chloride. It yields a slightly orange-yellow platino- 
chloride which is insoluble in alcohol, hut moderately solnble in warm 
water, from which it separates in oblique, transparent prisms with 
2 mols. H 2 0 or 4 mols. ILO. The anrochloride crystallises in deep- 
yellow, anhydrous leaflets, moderately soluble in warn water, soluble 
in alcohol, insoluble in etber free from alcohol. ISTo tetramethyl- 
ammonium hydroxide is formed in the preparation of the betaine in 
this way. C. H. B. 

a- and £-Homobetame. By J. Weiss (Arch. Pham . [3], 28, 
186—191).—a-Homobetaine is best obtained by the action of methyl 
iodide on a-alanine in alkaline solution. The platinoehloride crystal¬ 
lises in the monoclinic system d : l : 6 = O'SIOO : 1 : 0*6214; p = 
74° 18' 34". Mean index of refraction for sodium light, 1*6555. 
Briihl previously obtained a-homo betaine by the action of trimethyl- 
amine on ethyl a-chloropropionate. 

p-Hoinobefame , OH*NMerCH 2 ‘OH«»-COOH, is best obtained by 
heating /3-iodopropionic acid with excess of a 33 per cent, solution of 
trimethylamine for six hours at 100°. The solution remains clear 
when cold, but after evaporation, a white, crystalline mass is obtained. 
This product is dissolved in water and digested with excess of silver 
chloride, and the chloride thus produced converted into the platino- 
chlorido. The crystalline form of this salt is monocliuic, u : 5 : c = 
1*3484 : 1: 1*0659; P = 88° 45' 3". The aurochloride was also pre¬ 
pared and analysed. J. T. 
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Preparation of Ethylsulphonie Acid. By F. Matos (Ber., 23, 
908—912 J.—Efchylsulphonic acid is best prepared by heating sodium 
ethyl sulphate (1 part) with sodium sulphite (2 parts) and vateu 
(1 part) under pressnre at llU—120° for three to four hours. The 
liquid is separated from the sodium sulphate by filtration, evaporated 
to dryness, the residue extracted with a large quantity of hot alcohol, 
and the filtered alcoholic solution allowed to cool, whereon sodinm 
ethylsulphonate separates in small plates or needles. The sodium 
salt crystallises with 1 mol. JS 2 0; the doable salt, 4C 2 H o *S0 3 !N’a,Nal 
+ H 2 0, does not lose its water at 160° ,* the barium salt ciystallises 
with 2 mols. HjO; the chloride boils at 171—173°. F. S. K. 


Conversion of Allylbenzene- into Propenylbenzene-deriva- 
tives, their Dispersion and Refraction. By J. F. Eykman 
(Ber. z 23, 8-35—864 ; compare this vol., p. 135).—Cubebin has the 
molecular formula C^BLoOe, as is shown by molecular weight deter¬ 
minations by Raoults method; an optical examination of this com¬ 
pound showed that its dispersion is normal. 

That apiole and isapiole have the same molecular formula was 
proved by determining the vapour-density of apiole under reduced 
pressnre by means of the apparatus previously described (thib vol., 
p. 101), and by determining the molecular weight of isapiole by 
Raoulfc’s method; measurements of the dispersion of these two com¬ 
pounds seem to show that apiole is an allyl-, isapiole a propenyl- 
derivative. 

All compounds such as safrole, methyleugenol, ethyleugenol, 
ethylchavibetole, &c., which contain the normal allyl-group, on pro¬ 
longed boiling with alcoholic potash, are converted into the corre¬ 
sponding propenyl-derivatives, identical in all respects with the pro- 
peny 1-derivatives obtained in other ways; methylchavicole, for 
example, is converted into anethoil, safrole into iso&afrole, mctliyl- 
eugenol into methylisoeugenol, &c. 

The author has measured the dispersion of a number of allyl- and 
propenyl-benzene-derivatives, including those named above; his 
results, which are given in tabular foim, show that all those com¬ 
pounds which contain an allyl-group have a normal dispersion, whilst 
in the case of those which contain the propeny 1-group, both the dis¬ 
persion and the refraction are abnormally high. The dispersion is 
almost constant in each series, but about 1^ times as great in the 
propenyl- as in the allyl-series. The dispersion of the alkyl- 
derivatives of the allylhydroxy-benzene-derivafcives is less than that 
of the corresponding phenol, and decreases with the number of 
methyl-groups; no such difference is exhibited by the propenyl- 
benzene-compounds. The specific dispersion of the allyl-derivatives 
is almost constant, but that of the propenyl-compounds is the 
smaller the greater the specific gravity; for this reason, a comparison 
of the simple dispersions seems to be preferable to that of the specific 
dispersions. The entrance of oxygen into the molecule increases the 
specific gravity considerably, whilst the dispersion is only slightly 
influenced; a change in the position of the double binding, on the 
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other hand, increases the dispersion considerably, bat has little effect 
on the specific gravity. F. S Y 

Formation of Thiocyanates from Amido-compotinds. By L. 
Gattermann and W. Haussknecht (Ber. % 23, 738—789).—Up to the 
present few compounds are known in which the thiocyanogen-group, 
S'CJN, is directly attached to the benzene-ring. The authors have 
found that such compounds may be readily obtained by the action of 
diazo-salts on cuprous thiocyanate according to Sandmeyer’s method. 
Unlike the latter, however, the authors recommend decomposing the 
diazo-salt in the cold, as follows:— 

31 grams of aniline are dissolved in 100 grams of sulphuric acid 
and 200 grams of water, and diazotised in the usual manner. To 
this solution, a concentrated solution of potassium thiocyanate is 
added, and then gradually, a paste of cuprous thiocyanate, obtained 
by dissolving a mixture of 80 grams of cnpric sulphate and 150 grams 
of ferrous sulphate in water, precipitating with 35 grams of potas¬ 
sium thiocyanate, and filtering. The reaction with the diazo¬ 
compound takes place in the cold, and is accelerated by stirring. 
After three hours, the phenyl thiocyanate is driven over with steam, 
and purified by rectification. The yield is very good, whereas by 
Bdieter’s method of acting on the lead salt of thiophenol with 
cyanagen chloride or iodide only small quantities are obtained. The 
compound is indeed so readily prepared that thiophenol may he most 
easily obtained from it by treatment with potassium hydrosulphide. 

Other derivatives, such as ortho- and paratolyl- and a-naphthyl 
thiocyanates have been prepared by this method. Isocyanates may 
also be prepared in a similar manner, but the yield is not so satis¬ 
factory. H. G. C. 

Preparation of Aromatic Thiocyanates, By G. Thurnauer 
(Ber., 23, 769—772).—Paratolyl thiocyanate may be obtained in a 
manner similar to phenyl thiocyanate (Billeter, this Jonm., 1875, 
464) by passing cyanogen chloride through lead thiocresoxide 
suspended in alcohol. Some tolyl disulphide is also formed, but 
crystallises out when tho oil obtained by filtering and evaporating 
the alcoholic solution is allowed to remain in the cold. Paratolyl 
thiocyanate is an oil of sweetish, unpleasant odour, which boils at 
245—250° (765*5 mm.), and solidifies in a freezing mixture forming a 
crystalline mass. It may also be obtained by the action of cyanogen 
chloride on sodium thiocresoxide, if all water be carefully excluded. 
If cyanogen bromide and iodide be substituted for the chloride, the 
chief product, both with the lead and the sodium salt, is tolyl disul¬ 
phide, only traces of the thiocyanate being formed. 

The author has also obtained thiocyanates by Sandmeyer’s method 
(compare previous abstract). The diazotised solution is prepared 
according to Sandmeyer’s method, and allowed to flow into a cold solu¬ 
tion containing 18 grams of cuprous thiocyanate, 85—90 grams of 
potassium thiocyanate, and 50 grams of water. After remaining for 
some hours the mixture is extracted with ether, and the ethereal 
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solution washed with dilate acid, and alkali, filtered, and the ether 
evaporated, the residual oil being purified bj fractional distillation 
under reduced pressure. 

The paratolul thiocyanate prepared by this method from para- 
toluidine was identical with the oil above described. Orthotolyl 
thiocyanate , C7H7SCX, is a yellowish-red oil, boiling at 243—246°, and 
hsHlng an unpleasant smell. Both these compounds cause violent 
itching of the hands, which continues for some time after ceasing to 
work with them. 

Contrary to the statement of Gattermann and Haussknecht (pre¬ 
vious abstract) the author finds that a paste of cuprous thiocyanate has 
no action on diazotoluene either in the cold or at a higher tempera¬ 
ture. H. G. C. 

Diphenyl Carbonate. By H. ErxEVROTH and J. BrcKEb ( Ber ., 23, 
<>93—701).—The reactions of phenyl carbonate, wbicb have been 
previoasly examined by Kempff (this Jonrn., 1871, 341), Hentsehel 
( Ber., 17,1287), and Eckenroth (Abstr., 1885, 78fi), have been farther 
investigated by the authors, with the following results. In preparing 
diphenv 1 carbamide from phenyl carbonate, it is unnecessary to heat 
the latter with aniline under pressure, as the leaction takes place 
equally well when the two substances are heated together in a reflux 
apparatus for 2—3 hours. Ortho- and para-diphenylcarbamide and 
dinaphthylcarbamide may be prepared in a similar manner. 

Chlorine and iodine do not combine directly with phenyl carbonate, 
but if the latter be heated with an excess of bromine at 100°, nntil no 
more gas is evolved, a white mass remains on evaporating off the 
excess of bromine, which crystallises from alcohol in long, silky 
needles melting at 169°, and having the composition (C 6 H 4 Br)..C 03 . 
It is lvadily soluble in benzene, chloroform, acetone, and ether, 
sparingly in cold light petrolenm and alcohol, and insoluble iu 
water. 

It has been previously shown by Eckenroth (Abstr., 1885, 780) 
that diphenyl carbonate and diphenylcarbamide act on one another 
with formation of phenyl cyanate and phenol, and that these then again 
combine together to form phenyl phenylcarbamate (compare Snape, 
Trans., 1885, 770). The same reaction takes place if para- or ortlio- 
ditolylcarbamide is substituted for diphenylcarbamide, and in these 
cases also the reaction is very incomplete. 8 grams of paraditolyl- 
earbamide (obtained by boiling diphenyl carbonate with paratolnidine, 
washing the product with alcohol, and crystallising from the same 
liquid) was mixed with 7 grams of diphenyl carbonate and distilled, 
the distillate being allowed to remain for 14 days. The crystals 
formed were separated from the adhering oil, recrystallised several 
times from light petroleum, and thus obtained as slender, white 
needles melting at 115°, and agreeing in composition with the 
expected phenyl paratolylcarbamate CH 3 *C 6 H 4 *3rH'COOPh. 

For the preparation of phenyl ortbotolylcarhamate, 8 grams of 
orthoditolylcarbamide (obtained in a similar manner to the para- 
componnd) were boiled with 7 grams of phenyl carbonate in a reflux 
apparatus for several hours, and two-thirds of the mixture then slowly 
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distilled over, the distillate being allowed to remain for 14 days, and 
treated as in the foregoing case. The phenyl orthotolylcarbamate 
thus obtained forms crystals which melt at 92°. 

Attempts to prepare the corresponding thiocarbamates in a similar 
manner failed on account of the difficulty of separating the com¬ 
pounds formed. H. G. 0. 

c-DixdtrophenoL By V. Wexder ( Qazzetta , 19, 218—224).— 
The constitution of this compound, which was first prepared by 
Bantlin (Abstr., 1879, 287), has not yet been elucidated, but since 
Kenriques found (Abstr., 1883, 827) that the corresponding anisoil, 
when treated with ammonia, yields a nitroanisidine from which meta- 
nitroanisoil may be prepared by eliminating amidogen, it must have 
the constitution [(N 0 2 )2 = 2 : 3 or 3 : 5]. The 2 : 3 formula appears 
the more probable, as it explains the transformation into nitr- 
anisidine, where the nitroxyls are already in ortho-position. 

The aulhor has therefore endeavoured to prepare the 3*5-dinitro- 
phenol by diazotising dinitranisidine [(N0 3 ) 2 : NH 2 = 3 : 5 : 4 ], 
prepared by the nitration of paranisidine, or by the action of 
ammonia on the dimethyl ether obtained from the dinitroqninol 
[(OH)*: (N0 3 ) 2 = 1 : 4 : 3 : 5] melting at 135°. _ The following 
compounds were prepared in the course of the experiments. 

Dinitroparapkenacetide , C 6 H(N0 2 ) 2 ( OEtj-NHAc, prepared by dis¬ 
solving paraphenacetide in glacial acetic acid (5 parts), cooling to 
5°, and adding nitric acid (1 part, sp. gr. = 1*54). On dilution with 
water, the dinitrophenacetide is thrown down as a crystalline powder, 
which crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, silky needles, and from 
acetic acid in prisms. It melts at 206°, and is freely soluble in acetic 
acid, especially on warming, and in ether, very moderately in boiling 
alcohol, and very sparingly in cold alcohol. Hydrolysis does not 
take place on boiling it with hydrochloric acid, potash partially 
saponifies it in the cold, but on heating ammonia is evolved. It 
may also be prepared from the mononitro-derivative (melting at 
104°). One of the nitroxyl-groups in this substance must occupy 
a meta-position relatively to the ethoxyl as in the mouonitro-de- 
rivative. 

Dinftropheneiidine , 0 6 H (N0 2 ) i COEt)*NH 2 . The preceding com¬ 
pound is hydrolysed by heating for 10 minutes with concentrated 
sulphuric acid (8 parts), the temperature not exceeding 100°. On 
diluting with water, the base is precipitated in red flakes which 
crystallise out from alcohol in thin, brownish-red prisms melting at 
145°. It has feeble basic properties; the hydrochloride and sulphate 
may he obtained in an ethereal or acetic acid solution, but they are 
decomposed by cold water. 

Dinitracetaniside , C B H2(N0 2 )2(0Me)'NHAc, is prepared like the 
ethyl-compound, starting with the nitracetaniside, melting at 116°. 
It resembles the ethyl-derivative in many respects, forming long, 
slender, flat, brilliant, pale-yellowish needles which melt at 220°. 
It is soluble in hot acetic acid, only moderately so in boiling alcohol, 
very sparingly in cold alcohol, whilst it is almost insoluble in boiling 
water. 
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Diaitranisvlinp , is obtained by beating the 

preceding compound with concentrated sulphuric acid for 15 minutes 
and diluting with water. The orange-coloured precipitate which is 
formed crystallises from boiling alcohol in bright-crimson needles with 
a bluish sheen, and melts at IS- 3 to a red liquid. It is freely soluble 
in alcohol, acetic acid, and ether, and moderately in boiling water. 
When heated with aqueons potash, it dissolves with evolution of 
ammonia. 

Dinitfoiiiethijlqvlaol is formed as a secondary product of the action 
of ethyl nitrite on dinitianisidine. A solution of this substance 
(30 grams) in absolute alcohol (600 grams) is saturated with nitrous 
anhydride, and heated for 24 horn's in a reflux apparatus. The ethyl 
nitx'ite is then distilled off, and the residue exhausted with a boiling 
solution of potassium carbonate, the cold solution being extracted 
with ether, acidifled, and again treated with ether; the second extract 
contains the quinol, which crystallises from boiling alcohol in bright- 
yellow, lustrous tables, melts at 110°, and dissolves freely in hot 
alcohol, less so in cold; it is also soluble in acetic acid and in ether. 
The barium derivative forms lustrous, lemon-yellow needles, freely 
soluble in boiling water, sparingly in cold. A small proportion of 
this qninol is also formed when dinitranisidine is diazotised, and the 
resulting salt decomposed with dilute sulphuric acid. 

e-Diuitrocuiisod is the principal product of the action of ethyl 
nitrite on dinitranisidine (m. p. 182°) ; the portion insoluble in potas¬ 
sium carbonate crystallises from alcohol in faintlv-yellow ish plates 
which melt at 119% and with care can be distilled without decomposi¬ 
tion ; if rapidly heated, however, it explodes. It is soluble in boiling 
water and in hot alcohol, less so in cold alcohol and in boiling light 
petroleum. It is not volatile in steam. When heated with alcoholic 
ammonia for 5 hours at 180°, it is converted into Bantlin’s nitr- 
anisidine, melt mg at 75°,* this yields metanitranisoil when heated 
with ethyl nitiiie. 

€-Dia itrnphenol is obtained by heating the preceding compound 
with hydrochloric acid at 150° for 24 hours. The product is evapo¬ 
rated to dryness, extracted with a boiling solntion of potash, the solu¬ 
tion treated with ether, acidified, and again extracted with ether. 
The latter extract contains the dinitrophenol, which crystallises from 
alcohol in bright-yellow tables; it melts at 144—145°, and has an 
odour resembling that of metanitrophenol. It is freely soluble in 
ether and hot alcohol, and moderately in boiling water. The barium 
derivative is soluble in hot water, and separates out in slender, golden 
needles, or in groups of brownish-yellow needles, according as the 
solntion is rapidly cooled or slowly evaporated. On heating to 150°, 
it becomes brownish-red, changing back to a dirty-yellow on cooling. 
The potassium derivative crystallises from water in slender, orange 
needles, or in thin, lustrous laminse, containing 2 mols. H 2 0, and is 
freely soluble in hot water and moderately in cold; when anhydrous 
it is of a deep-scarlet colour. By treatment with nitric acid, this 
dinitrophenol yields styphnic acid (m. p. 175°). It therefore appears 
that the phenol and anisoil obtained are identical with Bantlin’s 
€-componnds. S. B. A. A. 
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Constitution of Bromonitrothymol, Dimtrothymol, Dinitr- 
amidocymene, Dinitrocymene, and the Isomeric Chloro- and 
Bromo-thymoquinones. By Gr. Mazzara ( Gazsetta , 19, 16U—169). 
—When the ethyl ether of dinitrothymol is heated with alcoholic 
ammonia for 10 hours in a closed tube at 180—190°, and the product 
is freed from ammonia and crystallised from dilate alcohol, a dinitr- 
amidocymene, C b B PrMe(N0 2 ) 2 *NH 2 , is obtained in large, dark-yellow 
prismatic tables which soften at 108°, melt at 113—115°, dissolve 
sparingly in light petroleum and in hot water, separating out, on 
cooling, in small laminae which volatilise with some difficulty in a 
current of steam. 

According to Bantlin (Abstr., 1879, 237), only the 3*5-dinitranisoil 
yields a dinitraniline when heated with alcoholic ammonia (compare 
Abstr., 1883, 327); the structure of the ethyl ether of dinitro- 
thymol must therefore be— 

[Me : NO, : OEt: Pr : NO a = 1: 2 : 3 : 4 : 6 ], 
and that of dinitramidocymene— 

[Me : NO a : NH a : Pr : NO* = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 6 ]. 

The ethyl ether of nitrobromothymol, heated with alcoholic am¬ 
monia in a sealed tube at 180—190° for 14 hours, undergoes no 
change ; it thus behaves as a meta-derivative, and in order that the 
bromine should be in a meta-position with respect to the nitroxyl, the 
latter must be in a para-position with respect to the hydroxyl. The 
structure of bromonitrothymol is therefore [Me : Br : OH : Pr : N0 2 = 
1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 6 ]. This is confirmed by the fact that on nitration it 
yields dinitrothymol, the ethyl ether of which has been shown above 
to have its nitroxyls in the meta-position (relatively to each other). 
Further support is derived from the following considerations:—(1) 
the same nitrobromo-derivative is obtained by brominating nitro- 
thymol and by nitrating parabromothymol, a result only explicable 
on the assumption that in the latter reaction the nitroxyl displaces 
the bromine ; (2) that the corresponding amidobromothymol (Abstr., 
1886, 1016) yields, with nitrons acid, a bromothymoquiuone, which 
has its two oxygen-atoms in the para-position. 

When dinitroamidocymene is treated with alcohol containing ethyl 
nitrite, the product distilled in a current of steam, pressed between 
filter-paper, and crystallised from dilute alcohol, a compound is 
obtained in rhombohedral plates which melt at 54°, and to all appear¬ 
ance is identical with Kraut’s dinitrocymene, [Me : Pr : (N0 2 ) a = 
1 : 4 : 2 : 6 ]. 

Bromothymoquinone .—A bromothymoquinone melting at 48° was pre¬ 
pared from amidobromothymol hydrochloride, and, on reduction with 
sulphurous anhydride, yielded abromothymoquinol meltiug at 52—53° 
(Abstr., 1886, 1016). The same substance is obtained by the action 
of potassium nitrite on amidobromothymol prepared from para- 
bromothymol. This quinone and quinol must, from their formation, 
lcspectively have the constitutions 

TMe : Br : O : Pr : O = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4: 6 ] 
and [Me : Br : OH : Pr : OH = 1 : 2 : 3: 4 : 6], 

VOL. Lvm. 3 e 
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Schniter (Abstr., 1837, 720) describes a bromotbymoqmnol (in. p. 
53°) which yields a quinone melting at 45°; to the former he ascribes 
the constitution [Br = 5], whereas he considers chlorothymoqninol 
to have the structure [Cl = 2]. The formation of the same chloro- 
bromothvmoquinol, whichever of the halogens is first introduced, is 
thus explained by assuming that the atoms of chlorine and bromine 
always displace different hydrogen-atoms. Schniter principally relies 
on the formation of a liquid cblorothyrnoquinol, which yields achloro- 
bromothymoqmnone and quinol melting at a somewhat lower tempera¬ 
ture than the isomeiic derivatives fr* >m the solid chlorothvmoquinol. 

The author attiches no importance to the slight difference in 
melting point between Schniter's bromothymoquinone and his own, 
and considers* that the agreement of the other physical properties of 
these compounds, and of the melting points of the corresponding 
quinols, is sufficient evidence of their identity. It would, therefore, 
appear that Schniter’s distinction between a|8- and /3a-compounds is 
very doubtful. The author concludes that when a halogen acid acts 
on thymoquinone, the halogen takes the place of the hydrogen-atom 
next to the methyl [2], Chlorine, however, displaces bromine from 
this position, leaving it to displace the atom of hydrogen next to the 
propyl [5], an action analogous to that of nitroxyl and bromine on 
thymol (compare this vol., p. 367). S. B. A. A. 

Action of Chlorine on Catechol and Orthamidophenol. By 
T. Ziscke and F. Kusier (Ber., 23, 812—831; compare Abstr, 1888, 
1277, and 18b9. 591)).—The hexachlorohydroxypentenecarboxylic acid 
melting at 110°, described in a former paper, when heated at 
120—140°, is fonnd to he converted into an isomeric acid melting at 
186°, which is very like the original acid in its chemical properties. 
When oxidised, it yields a ketone (hexachloroketopentene) melting at 
22°, isomeric with that (m. p. 31°) obtained from the original acid; 
and this ketone, like its isomeride, is converted by treatment with 
alkalis into an acid, but a different one, of the formula C 4 C1 5 -C00H. 
The constitution of these two isomeric series is discussed at consider¬ 
able length. The constitution of the members of the first series has 
been already determined, and the authors think that the members of 
the second series are not merely geometrical isomerides of the others, 
or derived from different hydrocarbons of the formula C 6 H fl ; they 
regard it as more probable that the isomerism is caused by a differ¬ 
ence in the relative position of the chlorine-atoms in the five-atom 
carbon ring. They consequently assign the following formulas to the 
compounds mentioned above (the Greek letters in brackets refer to 
the position of the double bond) :— 

Hydroxy-acicL Ketone. 

Krst tf:,) aeries ^^C^COOH CO. 

Melting at 110°. Melting at 31°* 


rtrn.prji 

Second ( 7 ; 7 ) aeries Jj cl ^>C(OH)-COOH 

Melting at 186°. 


CCl-CCk 
11 ^ 


CO. 


Hci-cci, 

Melting at 92 s . 
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The constitution of the p : 7 -series was determined by the forma¬ 
tion of propylideneacetic acid when the acid CiCls'COOH. derived 
from the /3 : 7 -ketone, was reduced with nascent hydrogen. This acid 
was, therefore, thought to be a pentaehlorobutenecarboxylic acid of 
the formula CC1 2 ‘CC1*C01!CC1‘C00H; hut since Baeyer and Russe 
have shown that a change in the position of double bonds takes 
place in the case of hydromuconic acid, the above evidence is 
much weakened, and the authors propose to reinvestigate the 
subject. 

The transformation of the P : 7 -hydroxy-acid into the 7 : 7 - 1 R 0 - 
zneride is complete; but the ft : 7 -ketone suffers a partial transforma¬ 
tion only, and, indeed, the 7 : 7 -ketone is, to some extent converted by 
heat into the ft : 7 -isomeride. An acid, C 4 Cl 0 ‘COOH, can be got only 
with difficulty from the 7 : 7 -ketone; it is necessary to work at 0 °, 
and not to bring either the ketone or the acid directly into solution, 
as resinous matters are at once formed in an alkaline solution. The 
acid is altogether very unstable, and no satisfactory formula can be 
assigned to it. It is decomposed when gently heated, yielding 
carbonic anhydride and a substance C 4 C 1 5 H. When reduced, it yields 
an acid approximately of the composition C 4 H 7 *COOH, but this acid 
acts as a strong reducing agent, and no conclusions can be drawn as 
to its constitution. 

With phosphorus pentachloride, the p : 7 -hydroxy-acid yielded a 
phosphate melting at 150°. The 7 : 7 -acid also yielded a phosphate, 
C00H*C 6 Cl 6 -0-P0 3 H 2 ,2iH_0, melting at 170° when dried in air, 
at 152° when dried in a vacuum, and volatilising with decomposition 
at 215°. It also yields the 7 : 7 -ketone, the formation of which is 
attended by the evolution of hydrogen chloride and carbon 
monoxide. 

A third substance, melting at 145°, was also obtained, but not in 
sufficient quantity to allow of its investigation. 

The two ketones, when heated with phosphorus pentachloride, both 
gave the same 7 : 7 -oetochloropentene, C 8 Cl b ; but a high temperature 
was required, so that molecular transformation may have taken 
place. 

With ammonia, the p : 7 -ketone did not give an acid amide, but a 
substance was formed smelling like a carbamine, possibly of the 
CCTC01_CO 

formula 1 ’ J • The 7 : 7 -ketone, however, gave the amide 

OOla'UJfclUrJN id 

derived from the acid (CC1 8 ICC1*CC1!CC1*C00H) formed by the 
action of soda on the p : 7 -ketone. This is remarkable, for we have 
here the 7 : 7 -ketone transformed into a derivative of the otherwise 
less stable p : 7 -ketone. 

Hexachlorohydroxypentenecarboxylic acid ( 7 : 7 } is obtained by 
heating the isomeric acid of melting point 110° at 120—140° for 
about an hour; the yield is about 80 per cent, of the theoretical.' 
The molecular weight of the new acid was determined by Raoult’s 
method, and it was thus shown that it is a true isomeride, and not a 
polymeride, of the original acid. It melts at 186°,-and resembles the 
p : 7 -acid in its chemical properties. Its barium salt crystallises 
with 2 mols. H e O. The methyl salt melts at 119°. With acetic 

3 e 2 
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chloride, it gives an acetyl- derivative melting, when dry, at 130°, the 
harium salt of which was prepared. When heated with bromine at 100°, 
bromopentachlorokefcopentene, C 5 Cl a BrO, is formed; the same sub¬ 
stance is formed when the ft : 7-hy droxy-acid is treated with bromine, 
and we have here another instance of the conversion of a ft : 7 - into a 
7 : 7-derivative. C. E. B. 

Qn’noneimides and Amidoquinones. By E. Kehrmann (Ber., 
23, 897—907).—When ehloroparadihy droxyquinone [0 2 : (OH) 2 : Cl 
= 1 : 4 : 2 : 5 : 3] is htated for a short time with aniline in alcoholic 
solution, it yields chlorodianilidoquinone, identical with the 
compound (m. p. 2(50—265°) obtained in like manner from meta- 
dicliloroquinone by Niemeyer (Abstr., 1885, 1065). The action 
of free aniline on chloroparadihydroxyquinone is, therefore, the 
same as the action of aniline on paradihydroxyquinone (Hietzki 
and Schmidt, Abstr., 1889, 968); in the latter case, there is formed 
Hofmann s dianilidoquinone, which is, therefore, a paradianilido- 
compound. 

When chloroparadihydroxyquinone is boiled with aniline in glacial 
acetic acid solution, it is converted into a compound, Ci8H 13 ClN 2 Q 2 , 
isomeric with the compound melting at 26U—265°. This substance 
crystallises in dark-green needles with a blue reflex, melts at about 
240° with decomposition, and is moderately easily soluble in boiling 
glacial acetic acid and benzene, but only sparingly in alcohol and 
ether, and insoluble in water. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid yielding a beautiful green solution; on diluting, the colour 
changes to blue, and on adding a large quantity of water, the anilide 
is precipitated unchanged. It is almost insoluble in alkalis, but it 
combines with them to form salts which are readily soluble in water 
with partial decomposition, but insoluble in dilute alkalis. When 
boiled with alcoholic potash, in which it is readily soluble, it is con¬ 
verted into a potassium salt, which remains, on evaporating the 
alcohol, in brownish-red needles ; when this salt is boiled with dilute 
potash until the solution tarns bright-red, aniline is liberated, and, 
on acidifying, a small quantity of a dark-green, crystalline substance 
is precipitated. This compound separates from boiling alcobol in 
small, blpish needles, has the composition Ci 2 H 8 01NOi, and is a 
chloro-derivative of a paranilidoh} droxyqninone or of aparadihydr- 
oxyquinoneanilide; it is decomposed by boiling alkalis into aniline 
and chjoropai adih\ droxyquinone. 

The behaviour and properties of the compound obtained by the 
action of aniline on chloroparadihydroxyquinone in glacial acetic 
acid solution show its complete analogy with the anilidohydroxy- 
quinoneauilide and the anilidohydroxytoluquinoneanilide prepared by 
Zincke (Abstr., 1885, 787). 

Anilidohydroxyquinoneanilide is converted into paradihy droxy- 
qninone when heated with alkalis. 

Zincke’s dihydroxytoluquinone (Abstr., 1883, 1117) has probably 
the constitution [0 2 : (OH) a ; Me = 1 : 4 : 3 : 6 : 2], as it is formed 
from itB anilide in a manner similar to that in which the p&ra- 
dihydroxybenzoquinones are obtained, and the anilides of these 
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compoandts, as well as the quin ones themselves, behave in like 
manner. 

When anilidohydroxvquinoneanilide or anilidohvdroxyquinone is 
boiled with dilute"potash for several hours, paradihydroxyquinone is 
formed, hut only in small quantities, as it is itself gradually decom¬ 
posed by potash. Hofmann’s dianilidoquinone also yields paradi¬ 
hydroxyquinone on boiling with alcoholic sulphuric acid, and chloro- 
dianilidoquinone gives chloroparadihydroxyquinone when treated in 
like manner. 

Tetramethyldiamidoquinone (Mylius, Abstr., 1885, 803) is best 
prepared by treating chloroquinone with dimethylamine in alcoholic 
solution; when heated to boiling with dilute potash or hydrochloric 
acid, it is converted into paradihydroxyquinone, but t^hen treated 
with cold dilute hydrochloric acid, it is converted into dimetkylamido- 
hydroxyquinone [0 2 : NMe 2 : OH = 1 : 4 : 2 : 5j. 

The above experiments show that all the compounds formed by the 
action of bases on benzoquinone are converted into one and the same 
paradibydroxyquinone by substituting the anilido- or amido- by 
hydroxy-groups, from which it may be concluded that the anilido- or 
amido-groups themselves are in the para-position to one another. 

It may be stated, as a general rule, that by the action of amido- 
compounds on qninones of the type of benzoquinone, at the most 
two hydrogen-atoms in the nucleus can be substituted, and these two 
hydrogen-atoms are in the para-position one to the other; the com¬ 
pounds formed are, therefore, derivatives of paradiamidoquinone, 
and by their decomposition with acids or alkalis, paradihydroxy- 
derivatives of quinone and its homologues are produced. 

F. S. K. 

A Higher Homologue of Cholesterin. By F. Maring-Zuco 
(Gazzetta, 19, 209—212).—The ethereal extract of the flowers of 
Chrysanthemum, cinerariiefulium , after repeated treament with aqueous 
and alcoholic potash, leaves a substance which forms yellow crystals 
melting at 70—-100°. After repeatedly crystallising this from ether 
placed in a freezing mixture, melting under alcohol, and again crys¬ 
tallising from anhydrous ether, a paraffin (CnHss ?) is obtained in 
very thin, colourless, nacreous scales; this melts at 64°, dissolves 
freely in ether, benzene, and chloroform, and moderately in hoi 
alcohol, hut is almost insoluble in cold alcohol. 

The portion which remains dissolved in the cold ether is purified 
by fractional crystallisation, until the crystals which separate melt 
above 150°; the ethereal solution is then evaporated, when it leaves 
a residue, consisting of slender needles, of a substance resembling 
cholesterin, but containing small quantities of fats from which it 
cannot he freed by boiling with alcoholic potash. The acetyl - 
derivative , C-sH^OAc, prepared by boiling the crude cholesterin with 
acetic anhydride, crystallises from alcohol and ether in colourless, 
nacreous scales which melt at 223°. 

The benzoyl-derivative , CiydB^-OBz, obtained by heating the chole¬ 
sterin with benzoic acid at 210—240°, crystallises from ether in small, 
colourless needles with a silky lustre which melt with decompositiou 
at 246°. 
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The pure eholesterin, Co^^O, obtained by treating either of its 
derivatives with alcoholic potash, forms slender, colourless needles 
which melt at 183°, and gives all the reactions for cholesterin, includ¬ 
ing Hesse’s reaction with sulphuric acid and chloroform. It dis¬ 
solves freely in ether, benzene, and chloroform, and sparingly in hot 
alcohol, being deposited from the latter, on cooling, in a floeculent 
condition. S. B. A. A. 

Properties of several Anilides. By A. Pictet ( Ohem . Gentry 
1890, i, 477—478 ; from Arch. sci. phys. nat . Geneve , 22, 508—522). 
—By boiling the alcoholic solution of formanilide with alcoholic 
potash and an alkyl iodide in a reflux apparatus, the alkylform- 
anilides are obtained. The alkylacetanilides are obtained by warm¬ 
ing the alkylformanilides with acetic anhydride. The alkylform- 
anilides may also be saponified, and monalkylanilines obtained. 
The alkylformanilides are colourless, oily liquids at the ordinary 
temperature, without odour, but are strongly refractive, and have a 
burning taste. When distilled under the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, they suffer decomposition more or less. 

Of the alkylacetanilides , those of methyl, ethyl, propyl, and iso¬ 
propyl are cry stall isable substances. 

The vionoaikylanilides are liquids— 



Boiling 

Under pressure 

Sp. gr. at 16° 


point. 

in mm. 

(water at 4°). 

Methylformanilide. 

253° 

716 

1-097 

Ethylformanilide... 

258 

728 

1063 

Isopropylformanilide .... 

261-263° 

720 

— 

Propyltbrmanihde. 

267° 

731 

1-044 

Isobutylformauilide .... 

274 

731 

— 

Isoamy Iformanil i tie. 

285-286° 

728 

1-044 



Melting 

Boiling 

Under 


point. 

point. 

pressure. 

Methylacetanilide .. 

.... 101° 

253° 

712 

Ethylacetanilide ... 

.... 54 

258 

731 

Isopropylacetanilide 

.... 38 

262 

728 

Propylacetanilide .., 

. 47-48° 

266 

716 

Isobutylacetanilide.. 

,.... liquid 

272-273° 

712 

Isoamylacetanilide .. 


287° 

730 


Boiling 

Under pressure 

Sp. gr.afc 18° 


point. 

in mm. 

(water at 4°). 

Methylaniline .... .. 
Efchy lani line. 

.... 191-0° 

_ 203-5 

712 

712 

731 

0-976 

0-954 

Isopropylaniline .... 

_ 207-0 

Propylaniline.. 

.... 219-5 

716 

0-949 

Isobntylaniline. 

- 229-230“ 

716 

0 940 

Isoamylaniline.. 

.... 252-5° 

730 

0-928 


It is interesting to notice that the boiling points of the alkylacet- 
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anilides are exactly tlie same as those of the alkylformanilides, with 
which they correspond. 

The following crystallographic determinations were also made :— 
Acetanilide, rhombic, 0*8481 : 2 : 2 0G7; methylacetanilide, rhombic, 
2*530 : 1: 2*149; ethylacetanilide, monoclinic, 1*32641:1: jj,/ 3101°56'; 
phenylacetanilide, rhombic, 1*277 : 1 : 2*7917. j. W. L. 

Syntheses by means of Phenyl Cyanate. By R. Leuckart 
(J.pr. Chem. [2], 41, 301—329; compare Abstr., 18a5, 773, 1224).— 
The preparation of anilides by the action of phenyl cyanate on hydro¬ 
carbons or alkyl phenyl ethers in the presence of aluminium chloride 
is best conducted as follows :—Phenyl cyanate (1 part) is mixed with 
the well-dried hydrocarbon or phenyl ether (10 parts), and alnmininm 
chloride gradually added; when the mixture ceases to become hotter, 
it is heated on the water-bath until the smell of the cyanate disap¬ 
pears and hydrogen chloride begins to be evolved; at this point it is 
poured into water and the benzene solution separated and evaporated; 
the residue is extracted with boding alcohol, the solution filtered and 
precipitated with water; the precipitate is warmed with an alkali, 
filtered, washed with water, dried, and distilled. The anilide which 
thus distils over is recrystallised from alcohol. 

Paratoluanilide, from phenyl cyanate and toluene, crystallises in 
lustrous needles melting at 145° (compare Pischli, Abstr., 1879,638, 
and Bruckner, Abstr., 1881, 95). 

Xylylanilide, from phenyl cyanate and pietaxylene, crystallises in 
needles melting at 141° (compare Ador and Meier, Abstr., 1880, 
252). 

lsoxylylanilide, from phenyl cyanate and paraxylene, crystallises in 
colourless needles melting at 140°. 

p-Isudurylanili<Je , C 6 H 2 Me3*CO*NHPh, from phenyl cyanate and 
mesitylene, forms colourless needles melting at 165°, freely solable in 
ether and hot alcohol. 

Durylanilidc , from phenyl cyanate and pseudocumene, crystallises 
in colourless needles melting at 178°. 

Faradiphcnylcarhoxylanitide , CJEiPlrCO-NHPh, from phenyl cyan¬ 
ate and diphenyl, forms colourless needles melting at 212°. 

<*-{?)-Naphthanilide, C 10 H 7 *CO*NHPh, from phenyl cyanate and 
naphthalene, crystallises in colourless needles melting at 161°, and is 
probably identical with Hofmann’s so-called a-naphthanilide (m. p. 
160°), but the acid obtained from it by fusion with potash melts at 
140°, and is, therefore, not a-naphthoic acid (m. p. 160°). 

Faratolylparatoluidhie, OeHiMe'OO’lTH'OsHiMe, obtained in like 
manner from paratolyl cyanate and toluene, crystallises in colourless 
needles melting at 158—159°. 

The alkyl ethers of the phenols are conveniently prepared by dis¬ 
solving the corresponding amine in alcohol, saturating with hydro¬ 
gen chloride, and passing in the vapour of the alkyl nitrite; after all 
the nitrogen has been evolved the solution is evaporated, the residue 
washed with soda, dried, and distilled. 

The action of phenyl cyanate on anisoil, phenetoil, and the 
naphthyl methyl ethers has been described already (Abstr., 1885,1224). 
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Metamethylparamethoacybenzanilide , MeO’CsHaMe’CO’OTTPh, pre¬ 
pared from phenyl cyanate and methyl orthocresyl ether, forms slender, 
lustrous, white needles melting at 147°; when fused with potash, it 
yields aniline and metamethylparamethoxybenzoic acid (m. p. 192°; 
Schall, Abstr., 1879, 792). 

MetaniPtltylorthoiiietkovybenzanilide , from methyl paracresyl ether 
and phenyl cyanate, crystallises in long, white, lustrous needles, melts 
at 96°, and is soluble in alcohol. 

Methylprapylmethoxyb&nzanilide , MeO'CgHaMePirCOKHPb, from 
phenyl cyanate and methjl thymyl ether, crystallises in lustrous, 
long, white tables melting at 166°. When heated at 120—130° with 
strong hydrochloric acid, it yields methylpropylmethoxybenzoic acid , 
which crystallises in long, slender, lustrous needles melting at 140°; 
the constitution of this acid is uncertain, but it is probably identical 
with the acid obtained by Kobek by the methylation of para- 
thymotic acid (Abstr., 1884, 56). 

The action of phenyl cyanate on phenol has been studied by 
Hofmann (this Journal, 1871, 392). 

Orthotolylphenylcarbamate, INHPh-COO-CsILMe, from phenyl cyan¬ 
ate and orthocresol, crystallises in long, slender, lustrous needles 
melting at 145° and soluble in hot alcohol. 

Paratolyl phenylcarbamate forms lustrous, white leaflets, melts at 
114°, and is soluble m hot alcohol. 

Thymyl phenylcarbamate , NHPb-COO*C 6 H 3 MePr, from phenjl 
cyanate and thymol, forms lustrous, white needles melting at 104°. 

The action of phenyl cyanate on ot- and /3-naphthol has been 
described before (Abstr.. 1885, 1224) ; the melting point of j3-naph- 
thyl phenylcarbamate is 155—156 3 , not 230°. 

Metanitrndiphenylrarbamide , NHPhCO-NH-CbH^lSrOa, from phenyl 
cyanate and metanitraniline, melts at 198*5°. Paranitrodiphenyl - 
carbamide melts at 212°. Jfetamidndiphenylcarbamide crystallises in 
small, grey needles melting at 187*5°; it has been obtained by Lell- 
mann and Wiirtkner (Annalen, 228, 222; compare Abstr., 1885, 
977). 

Phenylmeta/iitroparatolylcarbamide^ jN”HPh-CO*jN’H“0 6 HjMe*]N’O , 
from phenyl cyanate and metanitroparatoluidine, crystallises in small, 
lemon-yellow needles melting with decomposition at 194°. 

Phenylorthamidotolylcarbamide, from phenyl cyanate and ortho- 
tolylenediamine, crystallines in colourless needles melting at 197— 
198°; its hydrochloride , platinochloride , and sulphate are described. 
When the hydrochloride is heated at 100°, it is decomposed into ani- 

line and tolylenecarbamvle , CsHaMe^-^j^CO, which forms slender 

needles, melts above 300°, and sublimes, undecomposed, in colourless 
leaflets. When the hydrochloride in aqueous solution is treated w itk 
potassium nitrite, azimidotolylphenylcarbamide , C b H 3 ]\Ie\NVOOJNHPh, 
is obtained; it forms colourless crystals melting at 159—160°; when 
it is treated with aqueous soda or potash, it is decomposed into 
phenyl cyanate and azimidofcoluene (m. p. 85°), identical with Laden- 
burg’s amidazotoluylene (m. p. 83°; this Journal, 1876, 933). 

Diphenyltolylenedicarbamide, C 6 H 3 Me(17PliH*CO-NH) a , is also ob- 
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tained when phenyl eyanate acts on orthotolylenediamine—especially 
if the temperature is high; it is left un dissolved by alcohol, and crys¬ 
tallises from glacial acetic acid in small, sparingly soluble needles 
melting at 208—209°. 

O7ihofajdroxydiphe7itjlca?'bamide, KHPh-CO’NH-CgHvOH, is the 
product of the action of phenyl eyanate on orthamidophenol in 
ether; it forms crystals which melt at 165—166°, and are freely 
soluble; its ethyl-derivative melts at 169—170°. When orthohydroxy- 
diphenylcarbamide is heated above its melting point, it is decomposed 
into aniline and oxycarbamidophenol (m. p. 141—142°; compare 
Kalckhoff, Abstr., 1883,1110, who gives m. p. 137°). 

Acetylorthamidnpheyiyl phenylcarbamate , NHPh*CO*OC b H4*NHAc, 
obtained by* heating aeetylorthamidophenol with phenyl eyanate in 
toluene, forms long, pale-red, stellate needles melting at 162°. 

CO 

Phthalanilphenyl phenylcarbamate , NHPh*COO*C 6 H 4 N<Q^>C6H4, 

is obtained when phenyl acetate is heated with hydroxyphthalanil, 

HO'C 6 H 4 N-<qq>C 6 H 4 (obtained by the action of phthalic anhydride 

on orthamidophenol); it crystallises in beautiful, colourless needles 
melting at 160—165°. A. Gr. B. 

Trinitrazoxybenz enes and Trinitrazobenzenes. By H. 
Klinger and J. Zuurdeeg ( Amalen , 255, 310—338).—Schmidt 
( Zeit. f. Ghem 1869, 421) has described a trinitrazoxybenzene 
(m. p. 152°) which he obtained by treating azoxybenzene with a mix¬ 
ture of sulphuric and nitric acid; according to Petriew ( ibid ., 870, 
265) this same azoxy-compound is formed, together with a trinitro- 
azobenzene, by heating azobenzeue with concentrated nitric acid. 

The authors’ experiments show that Schmidt’s azoxy-compound is 
a mixture of various substances; when azoxybenzene (20 grams) is 
treated with a well-cooled mixture of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*5 (2l)0 
grams) and sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*8 (100 grams), and the solu¬ 
tion kept for 24 houns, crystals are deposited. The more readily 
soluble crystals consist of various substances, melting below 140°, 
which could not he isolated; the more sparingly soluble crystals 
consist of a mixture of ortho- and meta-trinitrazoxybenzene which 
can be separated by repeated recrystallisation from benzene or 
acetone; the most sparingly soluble crystals melt at 207—2u8°, and 
are only formed in very small quantities. 

6 1 

Orfhotn'initrazorybenzene, NOs'CeH^NsO'CeHsfbTOs)* [(ETO s )a = 
3 ; 4 or 2 : 4], crystallises from acetone in well-defined, almost colour¬ 
less asymmetric prisms or plates, a:b ; e = 0*7^919 :1 : 1*13901,anil 
melts at 187—188° ; it is very sparingly soluble in ether, alcohol, and 
light petroleum, but rather more readily in hot chloroform, glacial 
acetic acid, acetone, nitrobenzene, and hot nitric acid. It is not acted 
on by dilute acids or dilute alkalis, hut it dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid yielding a yellowish solution from which, on cooling, it 
crystallises unchanged. On complete reduction with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid in alcoholic solution, it yields a mixture of bases which 
probably consists of triaznido- and orthodiamido-benzene. 
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Metatrinitrazozybejizene, NO.’CfiHi’XjO’CsHgfXOJa [(ITO^a = 
2 : 4], crystallises from benzene in lemon-yellow, asymmetrical prisms, 
a:b :c = 0*71085 : 1 : U*7l0i*6, and melts at 175—176°; its be¬ 
haviour with solvents is very like that of the ortho-compound, and it 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, yielding a yellowish solu¬ 
tion. 

Urthotrinitrazobenzeae , NOa'CbH^Na^Ha^Oa^, separates on cooling 
when oi thotrinitrazoxybenzene (5*5 grams) is dissolved in glacial 
pretie acid and treated with a solution of tin (6 grams) in hydro¬ 
chloric acid; it can also be prepared by reducing the azoxy-coin pound 
with alcoholic ammonium sulphide. It crystallises from glacial acetic 
acid, benzene, acetone, alcohol, chloroform, and nitric acid in long, 
yellow needles, melts at 220°, and is ranch more readily soluble than 
the azoxy-compound. It is not changed on prolonged boiling with 
fuming nitric acid or with a mixture of chromic acid and nitric acid. 
The mother-liquors obtained in the preparation of the trmitrazo- 
compound contain ortkonitraniline and a red snbstance which could 
not be obtained in a crystalline condition. 

Metatnniirazubenzene, is obtained when 

metanitrazoxybenzene (11 grams) is dissolved in boiling glacial acetic 
acid and treated with a solution of tin (8 grams) in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid; on cooling, the product separates in red plates or 
needles. It separates from benzene in crystals, melts at 172—173°, 
and resembles the corresponding ortho-compound in its beha\iour 
with solvents; when boiled for several hours with a mixture of 
chromic acid and fuming nitric acid, it is reconverted into the azoxy- 
compound (m. p. 175—176°). The mother-liquors from the trinitrazo- 
componnd contain metanitraniline (m. p. 114°) and a red substance 
which could not be obtained in crystals. 

The ortho- and meta-trinitrazoxybenzene, described above, are both 
formed when (1) azobenzene, (2) orthonifcrazoxybenzene, (3) para- 
nitrazoxybenzene, (4) paranitrazobenzene (m p. 166—167°), and (5) 
dimetadinitrazobenzene are treated with nitric acid under suitable 
conditions. Janovsky and Erb (Abstr., 1885, 894) have stated that 
by the nitration of paranitrazobenzene there is formed a trinitrazo- 
benzene which can also be prepared from azobenzene and from para- 
din itrazobenzene in like manner. The authors criticise Janovsky’s 
results, and point out that his own statements in different journals 
are self-contradictory; the trmitrazobenzenes described by Janovsky 
are evidently mixtures of various compounds. E. S. K. 

Resorcinol and Orcinol Colouring Matters. By R. ISTietzki 
and H. Haeceler (Ber., 23, 71b—726).—In continuation of their 
researches on the colouring matters derived from resorcinol (this 
vol., p. 156), the authors have re-exammed the compounds obtained 
from the ethers of resorcinol and from orcinol (Abstr., 1881, 726; 
Ber., 17, 440). Weselsky and Benedikt obtained two compounds 
by the action of nitric acid containing nitrous acid ou resorcinol 
monoethyl ether, to the first of which bhey gave the formula GmH u R’ 0*> 
The authors have been able to confirm this formula, and find that the 
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substance is identical with tbe ethyl ether of resornfin previously 
obtained by them (loc. tit.), Tliey have, however, been unable to 
confiim the statement that this compound is also obtained from resor¬ 
cinol diethyl ether. They have also been unable to obtain the second 
compound mentioned by Weselsky and Benedikfc, but do not donbt its 
existence, as the description given by them corresponds very closely 
with that of resazurin ethyl ether. 

The “diazoresorcinol diethyl ether” obtained by Weselsky and 
Benedikt by the action of alcoholic hydrogen chloride on resazurin 
is probably a crude resornfin ethyl ether containing chlorinated 
impurities. 

The colouring matter from orcinol was prepared according to 
Weselsky’s directions (Ber., 17. 440), and the analysis of the sub¬ 
stance itself and its sodium salt confhmed the formula CuHnNOj given 
by Weselsky and by Kramer (Abstr., 1884, 1341). This formula 
corresponds with that of resornfin, and not with that of resazurin, 
and, as the colour characteristics of its alkaline solution cannot be 
distinguished from those of the former, it must be the next higher 
liomologue of that substance, and the authors, therefore, propose for 
it the name orciivfin. With bromine, it yields a blue colouring matter 
similar to that given by resornfin, and gives an aceti j/Z-derivative, 
CuH^NOiAc, crystallising in orange-needles which melt at 204°. 
Its silver salt is a dark-grey precipitate, which yields ortirufin mon- 
ethyl ether , 0 M HioN 03 # C*Hfi, on warming with ethyl iodide and alcohol. 
This crystallises from alcohol in slender, yellowish needles melting 
at 269°. 

The colouring matter obtained by Liebermann (Abstr., 1875, 167) 
by the action of sulphuric acid containing nitrous acid on orcinol, and 
further examined by Kramer (Abstr., 18b4, 1340), consists of impure 
orcirufin. This may also be obtained by warming nitroso-orcinol with 
orcinol in sulphuric acid solution. 

Kitroso-orcinol was obtained by Kramer by evaporating orcinol 
with an equivalent quantity of sodium hydroxide, mixing the product 
with amyl nitrite and sand, and heating the whole on the water-bath. 
It is, however, obtained in a much purer condition and in larger 
quantity by cooling the mixture with ice. It crystallises from alcohol 
iu yellow needles which melt with a slight explosion at 157°. 

Action of qninonedirhlorimide on resorcinol and orcinol. —In the 
previous communication, the authors showed that quinonechlorimide 
reacts with resorcinol forming resorufin. They have now invebtigated 
the action of quinonedichlorimide on both resorcinol and orcinol, but 
as the yield obtained from the latter is much larger, that reaction 
alone lias as yet been closely studied. 

In carrying out this synthesis, an alcoholic solution of orcinol is 
gradually added to a similar solution of an cquimolecular proportion 
of quinone dichlorimide, the mixture heated for several hoars on 
the water-bath, after which water and a slight excess of ammonia is 
added to the carmine-red solution. The brownish-violet precipitate 
is taken up with alcohol containing hydrogen chloride, and dilute 
sulphuric acid added. Ou cooling, the sulphate separates as a crys¬ 
talline precipitate which is insoluble ia water, but may be recrys- 
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tallised from dilute hydrochloric acid, and is thus obtained in beau¬ 
tiful needles with a brown surface lustre. The hydrochloride is also 
insoluble in water, but soluble in dilute acid, which is probably due 
to the fact that the salts are decomposed by water. Neither of the 
salts mentioned contains a constant quantity of sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The free base, obtained by the action of ammonia on 
a hot solution of the sulphate or hydrochloride, forms small, brown 
needles with a green, metallic lustre, and has the composition 
C„H w N 2 0 3 . The solutions of its salts have a colour and fluorescence 
which can hardly be distinguished from that of an alkaline solution 
of resornfin or orcirufin. In alcoholic solution, the orange fluorescence 
is very notable. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves the substance 
with a blue colonr which passes into red on the addition of water; *it 
dyes silk the colonr of the base, but the fibres show no fluorescence. 

From its mode of formation two formulas are possible for this 
colouring matter, namely:— 




OH 


zS- - 


\/ 

Me 


\/ 


]J—k 


Me 


The decided basic properties of the compound, its total insolubility 
in aicobol, and the fact that it yields only a monacetyl-derivative, all 
point to the latter formula as more probable. The monacetyl com¬ 
pound, CtjHqN a 0 3 Ac, is prepared by warming the base with acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate, and forms stellate groups of small, 
brown needles; it has neither acid nor basic properties, which also 
agrees with the second formula. Still further confirmation of the 
latter is afforded by the fact that the base may be diazotised, and then 
condenses with naphtholsulphonic acids to azo-colours. 

The colouring matter obtained in the same manner from resorcinol 
shows just the same colour and fluorescence, and yields salts showing 
uhe same properties as those obtained from orcmol; it must, therefore, 
be the si uplesi member of this class of colouring matters. For these 
two members the authors propose the names resorufamine and 
orcirufamine. H. GK 0. 


Indulines. By O. Fischer and E. Hepp (Ber., 23, 838—81*1).— 
Two compounds are formed when a mixture of amidoazobeuzcne 
(160 grams), aniline (400 grams), and aniline hydrochloride 
(320 grams) is heated to about 130°, and then for about ten mrj^es 
at 160°; the melt is treated with the theoretical quantity of 
carbonate, the aniline distilled with steam, the residue boiled wffch 
30 per cent, acetic acid (1*5 litres), and the filtered solution allowed to 
cool slowly. After a lapse of several days, the acetate of an induline 
of the composition separates from the solution as a bronze- 

coloured, crystalline precipitate and, on adding concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid to the mother-liquors, the hydrochloride of an induimo of 
the composition CigHisNs and the induline are precipitated 

together in a blue, amorphous condition. The free bases can bo 
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separated by crystallisation from hot benzene, in which, the compound 
of higher molecular weight is the more sparingly soluble. 

The new induline, CiaHiJST* crystallises from benzene in green 
needles, melts at 135°, and is soluble in ether, benzene, and alcohol, 
yielding magenta-coloured solutions; its solution in acetic acid is 
reddish-violet, and that in concentrated sulphuric acid bluish-violet. 
The hydrochloride , Ci fe H 13 N 3 ,HCl, the sulphate, and the nitrate , 
C 1 R H n N 3 ,HN 03 , are readily soluble in warm water, and impart to 
fibres a bluish-violet colour. When the base is heated with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid at 150°, it is decomposed with liberation of 
ammonia, yielding a new dye which has probably the composition 
C ia H 12 N 2 0; this compound has a brownish-red fluorescence, and its 
solutions are of a redder shade than those of the induline. 

The induline CwHuNj has probably the constitution 

2 

nh:c 6 h 3 <J~>c 8 h 1 ; 

3 

if it can be proved to be related to phenazine, the constitution of the 
indulines is practically settled, as all other indulines of the benzene 
series are derived from phenazine by the entrance of anilido-, phenyl-, 
or NH 2 -C fc H 4 *N=: groups. 

Paraphenylenedi&mine reacts very readily with all indulines ; it is 
formed in all amidoazobenzene melts in considerable quantities, but 
disappears again on further heating, so that it evidently takes part in 
the formation of the blue indulines. When paraphenylenediamine is 
added to the melt, the induline formation takes place at a lower 
temperature, and the melt becomes blue more quickly. 

Indulines are readily formed when azophenine, anilidoquinoneanilide, 
anilidonaphthaquinoneauil, benzeneazo-a-naphthylamine, <&c., are 
heated with paraphenylenediamine in alcoholic solution at 150—170° 
in presence of paraphenylenediamine hydrochloride. 

The hydrochloride of a base C 2b H 20 N4 is formed when phenylros- 
iuduhne is heated for several hours with paraphenylenediamine 
(2 parts) and its hydrochloride (1^ parts) in alcoholic solution at 
160°. This salt crystallises in bronze-coloured plates, is readily 
soluble in alcohol, and dissolves * in warm water yielding a reddish- 
violet solution. The free base crystallises from hot alcohol in dark, 
bronze-coloured needles, melts at 247°, and dissolves in alcohol with 
a dirty violet coloration; it is^an amidophenylrosinduline of the con¬ 
stitution KH a -C6H 4 -N:C fi H 3 <^“>O 10 H a , as, when heated with con- 

3 

centrated hydrochloric acid (10 parts) and a little glacial acetic acid 
at 180°, it is decomposed into paraphenylenediamine and rosindon 
(m.p. 259°). 

These experiments show that the anil-group in phenylrosinduline is 
replaced by the atomic complex, NHrChH^Nzz; paraphenylenedi- 
amine has very probably an analogous action on the benzene indnliues, 
and by the entrance of the NH a *C 6 H 4 *N~ group into the molecule, 
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the shade becomes more decidedly blue, and the molecule more 
basic. 

A complete account of these experiments will shortly be published 
in the Aunalen. I 1 . S. K.. 

Benzylphosphmes and their Derivatives. Bv E. A. Letts and 
B. F. Blake ( Trans . Boy. Bog. Bdin 35, 527—628; compare also 
this vol., p. 492). The authors prepared monobenzylphosphine by 
Hofmann’s method (heating 4 grams of zinc oxide, 16 grams of pbos- 
phonium iodide, and 12 grams of benzyl chloride in a sealed tube for 
six hours), but fonnd that better results were obtained at 120° than 
at 160°. In the treatment of the products, precautions were taken to 
exclude the air. It was found impossible to satisfactorily pnrify the 
monobenzylphosphine by fractional distillation, bnt this was effected 
by its conversion into the hydriodide. When pure, it is a highly 
refractive liquid which fumes strongly when exposed to the air, 
becoming very hot and often inflaming spontaneously. Its hydra- 
bromide is obtained by saturating a benzene solution of the base with 
hydrobromic acid, or by dissolving the phosphine in the fuming acid, 
and crystallises in scales insoluble in benzene. This salt is very 
deliqnescent, and decomposes rapidly in contact with water, instantly 
with potash. The hydrochloride forms colourless scales, the platino- 
chloride a bulky, yellow precipitate. When slowly oxidised by ex¬ 
posure to a limited quantity of air, the phosphine yields benzi/ipho^- 
phinous, bensylphosphinic , and phosphoric acids, the first-named in by 
far the largest proportion. Benzylphosphinons acid is a syrupy 

liquid which refuses to crystallise. It is fairly soluble in water, bnt 
separates from a strong solution in oily drops. It is easily soluble in 
alcohol and ether. Most of its salts are easily soluble. The bar him 
salt, (C 7 H 7 *PHO.i)»Ba -f 4HA forms a granular, crystalline mass; the 
calcium , with -jH 2 0, magnesium , with 5H a O, zinc , and lead , with 
salts are all colourless and crystalline; the cadmium salt is flocculcnt 
and white. W hen heated, benzylphosphiuons acid is decomposed 
into monobenzylphosphine and benzylphosphiuic acid, probably ac¬ 
cording to the equation 3C 7 H 7 *PHA = 2C 7 H 7 -PHA + C 7 H 7 : PH a . 
Bromine acts on benzylphosphiuons acid, but the reaction seems to bo 
very complicated. 

Mouobenzylphosphinic acid, C 7 H 7 H 2 P0 3 , is best obtained by tlio 
action of benzyl alcohol on a mixture of phosphorus and phosphorus 
iodide. It is a colourless, crystalline bibasic acid melting at 
109—169*5° (corr.), and soluble in water and alcohol. Its salts mostly 
crystallise readily. The barium *alt, C 7 H 7 *BaP0 8 + 2HA crystallises 
in thin plates much less soluble in hot than cold water: 100 c.c. 
water at 9*7° dissolve 1*807 grams at 100°, 0*4305 gram of the 
hydrated salt. The hydrogen barium salt (0 7 H,-PHO,) 3 Ba + 3ELO, 
is crystalline and very soluble. The normal calcium, lead, and nmg- 
nesium salts are all crystalline, and contain 1 mol. HA which they 
only lose at 200°. The cadmium and zinc salts contain 1 mol. BA 
which they lose at 110 . The sodium , potassium, and ammonium salts 
are crystalline and very soluble; the silver salt forms an unstable, 
%hite precipitate. When moderately heated (at 200—230°), the 
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acid forms a pyro-acid (CtH^H^O-j, yielding a barium salt crystal¬ 
lising in long needles. When heated rapidly, the normal add decom¬ 
poses, yielding metnphosphoric acid and probably toluene. When 
heated with phosphorous acid, benzylphosphinic acid gives off 
hydrogen phosphide and monobenzylphosphine, the reaction appe iring 
to take place principally according to the equation 3H 3 P0 3 -f- 
0 7 H 7 -H 2 P0 s = 3HP0 4 + C 7 H 7 -PH 3 . 

When salphnr is warmed with, monobenzylphosphine, hydrogen 
sulphide is evolved, and pyrobenzylthiopho^ph inio acid, (G 7 H 7 ) 2 H 2 PiS 5 , 
is formed, which is a viscous mass, and when boiled with water, yields 
the thiophosphinic acid, C 7 H 7 , PS(OH) i! , the latter forming a crystal¬ 
line barium salt. A crystalline salt, (C 7 H 7 ).}P 3 S 30 i Ba + 2H a O, was 
also obtained. Bromine acts with explosive violence on benz\ lphos- 
phine, but if the action is moderated, monobenzylphosphine hydro¬ 
bromide is formed. By the action of carbon bisulphide ou the 
phosphine, two crystalline compounds were obtained, but their formulas 
have not been established. Sulphuric acid appears to form with the 
phosphine an unstable crystalline sulphate, but this substance could 
not be obtained pure. When a mixture of the phosphine aud chlor- 
acetic acid is heated in sealed tubes at 120°, acetic chloride and 
benzylphosphinic acid are formed. Bromacetic acid and ethyl chloro- 
carbonaie both act very violently on the phosphine, but the products 
have not yet been isolated. 

The products of Hofmann’s sealed tube reaction undoubtedly contain 
besides mono-benzyl phosphine, di- and tribe nzylphosphines and tetra- 
benzylphosphon ium iodide. Although they have not been able to obtain 
dibetizylphosphine in an absolutely pure state, the authors have estab¬ 
lished the fact that it is a liquid which cannot he distilled without 
decomposition into the mono- and tribenzylphosphines. It combines 
with hydriodic acid and probably other hydracids to form crystalline 
compounds decomposed by water. Tribenzylphosphine is a solid, crystal¬ 
line substance of high boiling point, possibly volatile in a vacuum with 
little or uo decomposition. It unites with hydracids to form salts which 
are decomposed by water, and combines energetically with benzyl 
iodide to form tetrabenzylpliosphonium iodide. It oxidises, on 
exposure to air, to tribcnzylpho&phine oxide, which the authors have 
shown (loc, ait.) to be identical with Hofmann’s dibeuzylphosphine. 

Numerous salts and double salts of tetrabenzylphospboniuin arc 
described. 

Besides those already mentioned, the authors obtained from the 
sealed tube products a crystalline substance of very low boiling point 
(“crystalline oil”), seemingly of the formula (OtH^HPO, and an 
1,4 insoluble crystalline body ” for which analysis seems to indicate the 
formula (G 7 H 7 )jP 02 , but these formulae are still somewhat uncertain. 

Bibenzylplwsphvnie acid , (CtH^HPO®, was obtained amongst the 
productsot Hofmann’s sealed tube reaction, but whether formed during 
the reaction or during the subsequent treatment, the authors were 
unable to determine. It is also formed by the action of benzyl 
alcohol on a mixture of phosphorus and phosphorus iodide, and by 
fusing tribenzylphosphine oxide with caustic potash. It is fairly 
soluble m hot alcohol, almost insoluble in water. It crystallises in 
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iridescent, micaceous plates which melt at 192°. At a higher tem¬ 
perature it decomposes, but also partly volatilises unchanged, [t 
forms cliai acteristic salts. The barium salt, [(CtH^POJjBa + 8LJ.O, 
and the calcium salt, with 8H 2 0, crystallise in thin plates, thomaquesiim 
salt, with 3H 3 0, in long, colourless needles. The cadmium salt iorms 
a white, amorphous precipitate, the copper salt a blue, amorphous 
powder, the silver salt colourless needles which blacken slightly on 
drying. The sodium, potassium, and ammonium salts crystallise with 
7 mols. H 2 0 in easily soluble crystals. Phosphorus penta liloride 
reacts strongly with the dibenzyl acid, but no organic compound 
other than henzyl chloride could be isolated, and the decomposition 
appear^ to be complete. When dibenzylpho&phinic acid is heated, it 
h. partly distilled, partly decomposed, some tribenzylphosphine oxide 
being formed. 

When benzyl alcohol is allowed to act on a mixture of phosphorus 
and phosphorus iodide, all the oxidation products above described 
are formed, the proportions of the various pioducts varying according 
to the conditions of the experiment. L. T. T. 

Action of Ethyl Acetoacetate on Cinnamaldehyde. By 
P. BtGiMiLLi (Gazzrfta, 19, 212—21-4).—Hantzsch (Abstr., 1883, 82) 
found that the action of ethyl acetoacetate on certain aldehydes in 
presence of alcoholic ammonia resulted in the formation of compounds 

of the formula (compare Sehrff and 

Puliti, Abstr., 1883, 1151). If a similar action were to take place in 
presence of compound ammonias, the action of etliylenediamine on 
cinnamaldehyde should give rise to a substance composed of two 
nuclei of the above form, united by ethylene through the nitrogen- 
atoms. 

The reaction, however, does not take place in this way. When 
cinnamaldehyde(13‘2 grams), ethyl acetoacetate (25 grams), ethylene- 
diamine (3 grams), and absolute alcohol (10 grams) are heated for an 
hour in a reflux apparatus, the product, after cooling, draining, and 
washing with 80 per cent, alcohol, crystallises from alcohol in groups 
of long, silky needles which melt at 150—151 3 and have the composi¬ 
tion OiiHaOe. This substance is soluble in alcohol aud most 
ordinary solvents except water. It dissolves in acetic acid without 
undergoing any change. It acquires a rose colour by the action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, in which it afterwards dissolves forming 
a greenish-yellow solution. It is decomposed by potash with the for¬ 
mation of a compound resembling benzoic acid in appearance an d 
properties, but melting at 130—131°. The bromine-derivative melts 
at about 80°. 

Methylamine or aniline may be substituted for ethylenediamine in 
the reaction between cinnamaldehyde and ethyl acetoacetate without 
affecting the composition of the product; it would, theiefore, appear 
that ethylenediamine merely provides an alkaline menstiuum in 
which the other substances can react. 

With ethylenediamine and ethyl acetoacetate, benzaldehyde gives 
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n crystalline compound containing no nitrogen; propaldehyde, on tlie 
other hand, yields azotised prodncts. S. £. A. A. 

Aromatic Alkyl Ketones; their Oxidation by Potassium Per¬ 
manganate. By A. Clajejs (/. pr. Chem. [2], 41, 396—il4; compare 
Abstr., 1885, 1136; 1886, 462, 463 ; 3887, 253).—Aromatic alkyl 
ketones can only be oxidised by potassium permanganate to ketonic 
acids when the benzene nucleus contains a side-group in the ortho¬ 
position to the ketone-group; and when this oxidation takes place, an 
^-ketonic acid is always obtained, independently of the number of car¬ 
bon atoms in the alkyl-group and of this being primary or secondary. 

Paratolyl methyl ketone (Abstr., 1886, 462) boils at 222° (nncorr.), 
not 220°, and is still liquid at — 20° ; its sp. gr. is 1*013 at 13°; it is 
slightly volatile with steam, and gives no crystalline compound with 
alkaline sulphites. If the action of the aluminium chloride is pro¬ 
longed, a thick, yellow oil boiling above 300° is formed; it seems to 
be a condensation-product. 

Paratolyl dibromomethyl ketone , obtained by adding bromine to a 
solution of the ketone in carbon bisulphide, crystallises in beautiful, 
colourless leaflets, which are sparingly soluble in alcohol; it melts at 97° 
(uncorr.), and does not sublime; it yields toluic and tereplitlialic acids 
when oxidised, but no ketonic acid. When this dibromo-derivative 
is treated with alcoholic potash, it yields tolyl Ice tone aldehyde , 
C 6 HiMe-0O-CHO, or a polymeride thereof; this substance crystallises 
in nodular aggregates which melt at 170° (uncorr.) and sublime in 
colourless needles. 

Paratolyl methyl acetoxime , C 6 H 4 Me*CMe*N*OH, crystallises in 
colouiless, six-sided tables melting at 88° and insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. Paratolyl methyl ketone 
phwiylhy dr azide crystallises in lustrous, colourless prisms melting at 
95° (uncorr). 

Paratolyl methyl pinacone, C 6 H i Me*CMc(OH)*CMe(OH)*C fl IT 4 Me, is 
prepared by adding sodium amalgam (5 per cent.) in small quantities 
to a solution of the ketone in 70 per cent, alcohol (10 vols.); when 
the solution has become colourless, it is acidified with dilute sulphuric 
acid and mixed with much water; the piuacone separates as a yellow 
oil which crystallises from alcohol in large, hexagonal tables, melts at 
90° (uncorr.), and is soluble in ether and chloroform. When the 
pinacone is reduced with potash and zinc, paratolyl methyl carbinol , 
C6H 4 Me*CHMe'OH, a yellow oil boiling above 300°, is obtained. 

When paratolyl methyl ketone is warmed with sulphuric acid, 
it undergoes condensation forming a phorone , C^H^O, which crystal¬ 
lises in lustrous, colourless needles melting at 168°; it is insoluble in 
water, sublimes easily, and bums with a bright, luminous flame. 
This substance is under investigation. 

Tritolylbenzene, C^H^CtH?),, is obtained when dry hydrogen 
chloride is passed into paratolyl methyl ketone daily for two weeks; 
the hrown mass is washed with alcohol and crystallised from chloro¬ 
form, from which the tritolylbenzene crystallises in white needles, 
whilst from alcohol and acetone, it crystallises in leaflets; both forms 
melt at 171° (uncorr.) and decompose at 220°, but do not sublime. 

VOL. LYTII. 3 f 
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Tribromotritolylbenzene crystallises in colourless, felted needles 
which melt at 212° (uncorr.). Trinitrotritohjllenzem separates from 
the usual solvents as a crystalline powder; it begins to decompose at 
160°, and does not melt. 

Benzene^ribenzoic acid, C 6 H 3 (C 6 H 4 * C0OH) 3 , is obtained by heating 
tritolylbenzene with dilute nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*1 (5—6 parts) at 
160—180° in a sealed tube. It separates from alcohol as a nearly 
colourless, crystalline powder sparingly soluble in ether and chloro¬ 
form, insoluble in water; it sublimes iu needles, without melting, at 
280°. The normal, monad d, and diacid potassium salts and the normal 
ammonium salt were obtained. 

Ortho-xylyl methyl ketone is a mobile, colourless, strongly refractive, 
oily liquid; it boils at 243° (uncorr.), and is soluble in the usual 
solvents, except water. Its oxime crystallises from ether in colourless, 
lustrous, flat needles and prisms melting at 89—90° (uncorr.). Its 
pheuylhydrazide forms colourless crystals melting at 113° (uncorr.). 

Ortho-xylyl methyl carbinol , obtained by reducing the ketone with 
zinc-dust in alcoholic potash, is a clear, yellowish liquid of pleasant 
odonr, and boils between 255° and 260° (uncorr.). When reduced 
with hydriodie acid, it yields 1 : 2-dimethyl-4-ethylbenzene. 

When ortho-xylyl methyl ketone is oxidised with potassium per¬ 
manganate, it yields only metaparadimethylbenzoie acid (paraxylie 
acid; m. p. 163°). When it is treated with dry hydrogen chloride, 
the compound C 2 oH 2 >0 is obtained; this crystallises in nearly colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 113° (uncorr.), and is soluble in ether and 
sparingly in alcohol, but insoluble in water. In one experiment, a 
small quantity of a second substance, melting at 173° (uncorr.), was 
obtained. Attempts to bring about a condensation of the ketone by 
phosphoric anhydride led to the formation of metaparadimetbyi- 
benzfiic acid (m. p. 163°). 

O) tho-cymyl methyl ketone is a liquid boiling at 256—260° (uncorr.) ; 
it yields 4-methylisophthalic acid when oxidised, but no ke tonic acid. 

A. G. B. 

Anisaldehyde and Succinic Acid. By R. Fettig and J. Polite*. 
(Aniiahn* 255, 293—309; compare this vol., pp. 583 594).— Anwyl- 
i'ocrutouic acid, OATe'ChH^CH.CH'CjS/COOH, is formed, together 
with dianisylpentolic acid and dianisyltetrylene, when auisaldeliyde is 
heated at 120° for 30 to 40 honrs with sodium succinate and acetic 
anli) diide. The dark-brawn product is treated with sodium carbo¬ 
nate, the alkaline solution extracted with ether, filtered from the 
impure dianisyltetrylene, and acidified strongly with hydrochloric 
acid, whereon anisylisocrotonic acid and dianisylpentolic acid are pre¬ 
cipitated, and can be easily separated by treating the mixture with 
hot water, in which the former alone is soluble. 

Anisylisocrotonic acid separates from water in colourless plates, 
melts at 106*5°, and is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and chloro¬ 
form, and moderately easily in hot water, but only sparingly in carbon 
bisulphide, and very sparingly in cold water. It is isomeric with the 
paramethoxyphenyicrotonic acid obtained by Perkin (Trans., 1877, 
411) from anisaldehyde and propionic acid. The barium sail' 
(C u H u Oa)sBa -f 3B.O, crystallises from hot water in plates, and is 
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only moderately easily soluble in cold water; the calcium salt, 
with 2H 2 0, crystallises from water in needles, and is more sparingly 
soluble than the barium salt; the silver salt, C u Hi 1 O t ,A.g, is only 
sparingly soluble in boiling water. The acid is not reduced by sodium 
amalgam; it combines with concentrated liydrobromic acid at 0°, 
yielding a crystalline compound which is very unstable. 

.CHBr-CH, 


Anisylbromobutyrolacione , OMe’CsH^CH^ 


0 _djo » can be P re " 


pared by treating anisylisocrotonic acid with bromine (1 mol.) in cold 
carbon bisulphide solution, and keeping the crystalline dibromo-acid, 
C 1 iH li Br 2 O s , thus produced for a few days ; as soon as the evolution 
of hydrogen bromide is at an end, the lactone is recrystallised from 
chloroform or glacial acetic acid, from which it separates in well- 
defined, monosymmetric crystals, a : b : c =s 1*6554 : 1 : 0*5997, 
/* = 85° 56', melting at 118*5°. 

CH -CH* 

Anisylbutyrdlactone , OMe*C b H 4 *CH<[ 2 i ' 2 , prepared by redu- 

O— CO 


cing the preceding compound with sodium amalgam in cold alcoholic 
glacial acetic acid solution, crystallises from boiling water in plates, 
melts at 53 5°, and is readily soluble in ether, carbon bisulphide, and 
chloroform, but only very sparingly in light petroleum,.and insoluble in 
sodium carbonate; it has a slight aromatic odour, and is only very 
slightly volatile with steam. 

Barium anisylhydroxybntyrate is obtained when the lactone is boiled 
with a solution of barium hydro tide; it is a brittle, amorphous 
compound moderately easily soluble in water and alcohol. When 
an aqueous solution of the barium salt is acidified, extracted with 
ether, and the ethereal solution evaporated, the hydroxy-acid remains 
as a solid, colourless mass; it melts at about 8li°, prob ibly with de¬ 
composition, and is completely reconverted into the lactone on warm- 
iug with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

JJianibiflpentolic acid , OMe*C 6 H/CH‘.CH'C (COOH)*CH*C b H 4 -OMe 
(see above), crystallises from glacial acetic acid in long, yellow 
needles, melts at 160°, an l is almost insoluble in water and only very 
sparingly soluble in carbon bisulphide, but moderately easily in alcohol, 
other, chloroform, and benzene. The barium salt (CwBnChJoBa 4- 
2H..0 crystallises from hot, dilute alcohol in colourless plates, and is 
almost insoluble in water; the anhydrous salt is yellow. The cal¬ 
cium silt, with 3HjO, resembles the barium salt; the silver salt, 
CwHnChAg, is almost insoluble in water. Dianisylpentolic acid does 
not combine with concentrated hvdrobromic acid at 0°; when treated 
with bromine (2 mols.) in chloroform solution, hydrogen bromide is 
evolved, and. a compound of the composition CioHnBriO* is obtained. 
This substance melts at 140° with decomposition, and is doubtless a 
brominated lactone. 

Dianisylpentylenic acid , 


OMe # CeHi'CH:CH*CH(OOOH)*OH 2 *ObH4'OMe, 


is obtained by reducing the pentolic acid with sodium amalgam in 
alkaline solution. It crystallises from benzene with 1 mol. of ben- 

3/2 
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zene, and from carbon bisulphide in colourless needles melting* at 
111 °; it is readily soluble in alcohol, other, and benzene, but only 
sparingly in carbon bisulphide, light petroleum, and water. The 
calcium salt, (0 w H 19 0 4 )iCa + 2H 3 0, is almost insoluble in waior, and 
is not easily obtained in crystals; the silver salt, C 19 H 19 O 4 Ag, is almost 
insoluble in water. 

Dianisy Ibromojpentalactoyie, 

OMe-C b H 1 -CH<^®Q>CH-CH 2 -C 6 H i -OMe, 

is obtained by treating dianisylpentylenic acid with bromine in cold 
carbon bisulphide solution, and dissolving the impure dianisyldi- 
bromovaleric acid, CigHJBroOi, thus produced, in glacial acetic acid. 
It crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 136°, and is insoluble in 
cold alkaline carbonates. 

Dianisylpentalactone , OMe’CgBLt-CH^Q^Q^CH’CH^CcH^OMe, 

prepared by treating the bromo-lactone with sodium amalgam in 
acetic acid solution, separates from acetic acid in small, prismatic 
crystals, melts at 83°, and is readily soluble in ether, chloroform, 
and carbon bisulphide, but insoluble in sodium carbonate. 

Barium dianisyIhydroxyvalerate is obtained as a gummy mass by 
boiling the lactone with baryta-water ; when decomposed with acids, 
it yields the hydroxy-acid as a colourless, crystalline compound. 

Dianisyltetrylene , OMe'CsH^CHICH-CHICH’CeHvOMe, is obtained 
in a pure condition by washing the impure residue referred to above 
with warm water; it separates from benzene in colourless crystals 
with a violet fluorescence, and is almost insoluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether, and only sparingly soluble in carbon bisulphide, but more 
readily in glacial acetic acid, chloroform, and benzene. It sinters 
together at 225°, and does not melt completely until 235—238°. This 
compound can also be obtained by distilling dianisylpentolic acid with 
lime; when boiled with potassium permanganate, it yields anisic acid. 
The tetrabromide , is a colourless, crystalline compound 

very sparingly soluble in carbon bisulphide, more readily in chloro¬ 
form ; it is decomposed by boiling chloroform, or when heated alone, 
with evolution of hydrogen bromide. F. S. K. 

Action of Ethyl Sodacetoacetate on Tribromodinitroben- 
zene. By C. L. Jackson and G-. 1). Moore (Amer. Chem. 12, 
164*—181; compare Abstr., 1880, 781).—Details are flrst given of a 
slightly impro^ ed method of preparing tribromodinitrobenzene from 
aniline, by means of which a nearly quantitative yield was obtained 

Ethyl bromodinitrophenylacetoacetate , 

C 6 H 3 Bi<NO,VCH(COMe)*COOBt, 

was prepared by adding an alcoholic solution of ethyl sndaccto- 
acetate (about 4 mols.) to a solution of tribromodinitrobenzene 
(1 mol.) m benzene. The mixture was heated for an hour on the 
steam-bath, and then mixed with water; the reddish benzene solution 
which was precipitated was removed from the dark-red aqueous 
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solution, and the latter was made slightly acid with su’pliuric acid in 
order to decompose the sodium salt of the new substance. This sepa¬ 
rated as a yellowish oil which was extracted with ether, and left, 
after evaporation of the ether, a daik, reddish-brown oil, which 
solidified to a mass of crystals. These were freed from adhering 
red oil by washing with alcohol, and were then recrystallised from 
this solvent. A further quantity was obtained from the benzene 
solution, but the average yield was only about 50 per cent, of the 
theoretical; probably much ol the substance remained dissolved in 
the red oil. From the analogous reaction of tribromodinitrobenzene 
with ethyl sodiomalonate (compare this vol., p. 377), it is shown that 
ethyl bromodinitro} henylacetoacetate must have the formula given 
above, and not Ct3Bi(N0>) 2 :C(C0Me)*C00Et. It is yellow, and 
crystallises in acute rhombohedra, or in prisms which show a 
tendency to twin. It melts at 96°, and dissolves in most sol¬ 
vents except water and light petroleum; hob alcohol is the best 
solvent. It has marked acid properties, giving red solutions with 
aqueous ammonia, soda, or potash; the sodium salt was obtained as 
a brick-red, amorphous mass; salts of the heavy metals tormed 
yellow or reddish precipitates. 

Bromodinitrobenzyl methyl ketone , C 6 H 2 Br(N0 2 )2‘CH 2 -C0Me, was 
prepared by boiling ethyl bromodinitrophenylacetoaeetate for an hour 
in a reflux apparatus with sulphuric acid (of sp. gr. T44 and boiling 
point 132’’), and purifying the white precipitate which separated on 
cooling by crystallisation from alcohol. It cun also be prepared, 
although less advantageously, by heating the ethereal salt at 
130—150 c with hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube. No bromodi- 
nitrophenylacetic acid is formed. The ketoue crystallises from 
alcohol in white, rectangular plates or in tufts of needles, melts at 
112—113°, and is soluble in the usual solvents, water and light petr¬ 
oleum excepted. It has well-marked acid properties, and gives with 
aqueous soda or ammonia a red solution, the colour of whicii is inten¬ 
sified by the addition of alcohol. 

An Hid oil i n itrobenz y l methyl ketone , NHPh*C c H 3 (NO - ) 2 , CH i s-COMe, 
w as prepared by wanning a mixture of aniline (2 mols.) with bromo¬ 
dinitrobenzyl methyl ketone (1 mol.), washing the product with 
w ater, and crystallising from alcohol. It forms bright-yellow groups 
of curved needles melting at 131°, and dissolves in most solvents 
except light petroleum ; its aqueous solution has a yellow colour. It 
has somewhat feeble acid properties, and gives with soda a brownish- 
l ed solution, but only if alcohol is present; the sodium salt was ob¬ 
tained as a brownish-bla< k mass; its alcoholic solution is much 
browner than that, of the other salts mentioned in this paper. 

A?iilidodimtrobenzyl methyl ketone hydrazone, 

NHPh-0 6 H 2 (NO £ )2*CH i -OMe:N a HPh, 

was made by warming anilidodinitrobenzyl methyl ketone with excess 
of phenylhydrazine. A tarry ma^s was obtained which was crystal¬ 
lised from alcohol, washed free irom excess of phenylhydrazine with 
very dilute hydiochloric acid, and boiled with alcohol, enough ben¬ 
zene being then added to effect solution: on cooling, crystals were 
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deposited, and "wore purified by recrystallisation, It forms reddish- 
brown scales (lesembling officinal ferric citrate) which molt at 140 , 
and dissolve in many solvents, but not to any extent in light petr¬ 
oleum, water, or ether. It has no acid properties. 0. F. B. 

Lactam-formation in the Fatty Series; Identity of Citra- 
conanil and Pyranilpyrolnlaetone. By R. Anschutz (Ber., 23, 
887—890).—/S-Anilidopyrotartaric acid is best prepared by treating 
the additive compound of ethyl acetoacetate and hydrogen cyanide 
with aniline in ethereal solution, and keeping for throe to four weeks 
at the ordinary temperatnre (compare Schiller-Weehsler, Abstr., 
1885, 900); the ether is then separated and the product treated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 85 grams of ethyl anilidopyrotartramate 
is obtained in this way from 100 grams of ethyl acetoacetate, and the 
ethereal salt, on hydrolysis, yields jS-anilidopyrotartaric acid, which 
separates from water in anhydrous, prismatic crystals, or in crystals 
containing 1 mol. H 2 0, according to the conditions under which crys¬ 
tallisation takes place. When the acid is heated at 180° in sealed 
tabes, or distilled under a pressure of 12 mm., it is converted into 
citraconanil (m. p. 98°) which is identical with Reissert’s pyraniU 
pyro'inlactone in all respects. When the citraconanil, obtained in 
this way, is dissolved in warm baryta-water, it is converted into 
mesaconanilic acid. 

When /3-anilidopyrotartaric acid is treated with acetic chloride, it is 
converted into a compound melting at 136°, which seems to be the 
anhydride. F. S. K. 

Benzylsuccinic Acid and its Homologues. By C. A. Bihwkw 
and 3S\ Mintz (Ber., 23, 653—656).— Ethjl btnzijleihenyltrmrlovyhifr, 
COOEt*CH:/C(C 7 H 7 )(COOEt)«, can be prepared from ethyl sodio- 
etknyltricarboxylate and benzyl chloride; it boils at 336*3° (com) 
(at 230—238°; 38 mm.), and, on hydrolysis, yields benzylethcnyltri- 
carboxylic acid which melts at 168*5° with evolution of gas, being 
converted into benzylsuccinic acid (m. p. 161°). 

Ethyl bencylpropenyltricarhoxylate^ 

COOEt*CHMe*C(C 7 H 7 ) (COOEt) 3 , 

prepared from ethyl sodiopropenyltricarboxylate and benzyl chloride, 
boils at 337*8’ (coir.) and, on hydrolysis, yields a mixture of benzyl- 
methylsuccinic acid (m. p. about 135°) and benzylproponyltricarb¬ 
oxylic acid, Benzylmefchylsucciuic anhydride, prepared by distilling 
the acid, is a crystalline compound melting at 110°. 

Ethyl bmzylfoitMylhicarboxijlate, OOOEt-CHEt-C(C 7 H 7 )(COOEt) 2 , 
prepared from ethyl sodiobutenyltricarboxylate in like manner, boils 
at 336*1° (corr.), and, on hydrolysis, gives symmetrical paiu!>enz\ 1- 
ethylsuccinic acid (m. p. 157*5°) and symmetrical mesobenzylethyl- 
succinic acid (m. p. 123*5°). 

Ethyl beiisylisobntenyltricarboxylate , 

COOEt*CMe a *C(C 7 H 7 )(COOEt) 2 , 

prepared from ethyl sodioisobntenyltricarbox) late and benzyl chloride, 
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boils at 386*6° (corr.), and on hydrolysis yields benzyldimethylethenyl- 
tricarboxylate together with small quantities of benzj ldimethylsuc- 
einic acid (m. p. 158—155°) and an acid of lower melting point, 
probably the dynamical isomeride. P. 8. K. 


Benzaldehyde and Pyrotartaric Acid. By R. Pittig and L. 
Libbmann (.Annalen , 255, 257—275; compare this vol. pp. 583— 
594, and Penfield, Abstr., 1888, 473).—Two isomeiic methylphenyl- 
paraconic acids are formed when benzaldehyde is heated with sodium 
pyrotartrate and acetic anhydride for 20 hours at 100°. The product 
is treated with warm water, the solution rendered alkaline with soda, 
extracted with ether to free it from benzaldehyde and resinous pro¬ 
ducts, then concentrated by evaporation, and strongly acidified. The 
precipitated acids are separated, dried, dissolved in chloroform, and 
the insoluble pyrotartaric acid separated by filtration; the chloroform 


solution is then evaporated, the residue digested with hot carbon 
bisulphide, which removes traces of impurities, and then recrystallised 
from 80 per cent, alcohol, in which the a-acid is more sparingly 
soluble than the ^-compound. 

q _CHPh 

a-Methylphenylparacon ic acid , CO < Att r» /-* tt> ^ orms *nono- 

OHMe*UH*CQQH 


clinic crystals, a : b : c = 1*080 :1 : 1*082, $ = 65° 26', and melts at 
177°. The barium, salt, (CwHnOiJaBa 4* H 2 0, is prepared by treat¬ 
ing an aqueous solution of the acid with barium carbonate in the 
cold. It forms small crystals, and is moderately easily soluble in 
water. The calcium salt, with H 3 0, resembles the barium salt. The 
free acid is not acted on by fuming: hydrobiomic acid, as stated by 
Penfield. On distillation, a-methylphenylparaconic acid gives benz¬ 
aldehyde, phenjlbutylene, a-metkylphenylisoerotonic acid, methyl- 
naphthol, and traces of a lactone, but a considerable quantity of the 
acid passes over unchanged; the distillation-products are separated 
as follows:—The distillate is rendered alkaline with sodium carbonate, 
the neutral compounds extracted with ether, the residual solution 
acidified, and the precipitated acids extracted with ether; the acid 
mixture is then distilled with water, whereon a-metliylphenylisocro- 
tonic acid passes over, whilst tlio unchanged paraconie acid remains. 

a-Mefhi/lphenylisocrotonic acid , CHPh‘OH # CHMe*OOOH, crystallises 
from boiling water in lai'ge, indented plates, melts at 110*5°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and carbon bisulphide. The barium 
salt, (0iiHuO 2 )nBa 4- H 3 0, is very readily soluble in cold water, from 
which it separates in colourless needles. When the acid is treated 
with concentrated hydrobromie acid at 0°, it yields an oil, which is 
probably impure phenylbromohydrotiglic acid, as it dissolves in cold 
sodium carbonate, and, on warming, the solution becomes turbid 
owing to the separation of an oily lactone. 

Methyhiaphthol is obtained by repeatedly shaking the ethereal 
extract (see above) with dilute soda, saturating the alkaline solution 
with carbonic anhydride, and rocrystallising the precipitated raethyl- 
naphthol from hot water. It crystallises in long yellow needles, 
melts at 89°, and is very sparingly soluble in watjr. It gives with 
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ferric chloride a colourless precipitate which, on keeping, gradually 
tarns yellow, and with a solution of bleaching powder, a very ohanu - 
teristic green precipitate which quickly turns yellow. When d stilled 
with zinc-dust, it yields jS-m ethyl naphthalene (m. p. 37—38°) identical 
with the compound obtained from 0-methylplienylparaconic acid (see 
below) in like manner. 

fi-HetliylphenyJparacomc acid, .q^.qqq^’ se P ara ^ es fr 0111 

dilute alcohol in monoclinic crystals, a : b : c = 1*278 : 1 : 1*2345, 
fi = 82° 15', and melts at 124*5°. The barium salt, prepared in the 
cold, separates from water in anhydrous crystals. The calcium salt 
(4- 2H 3 0) crystallises in needles and is readily soluble in water. The 
silver salt is readily soluble in warm water, and is very stable. 

Barium fi-inethylphenylitamalate , Ci 2 Hj>0 6 Ba, prepared by boiling 
the lactone acid with baryta-water, crystallises from water, in which 
it is moderately easily soluble, in small plates. The calcium salt, 
with H 3 0, resembles the barium salt. The diver salt (C 12 H 14 0aA.g li ) is 
amorphous and less stable than the correspouding salt of the lactone 
acid. 


£-Methylphenylparaconic acid combines with concentrated hydro - 
bromic acid at 0°, yielding a crystalline compound which melts at 
149° with decomposition, and has the composition Ci>HijBr0 4 ; this 
compound is doubtless identical with the bromo-acid described by 
Penfield (he. ciV.), who erroneously considered it to be a derivative of 
the a-lactone acid; when warmed with water, it is decomposed with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride, yielding ^-methylphenylparaconie 
acid and /J-methylphenylisocrotonic acid. When /3-metliylphenyl- 
paraconic acid is distilled, it yields phenylbutylene, /3-methylphenyl- 
isocrotonic acid,benzaldehyde, a methylnaphthol, and small quantities 
of a lactone, but a considerable quantity of the acid passes over 
unchanged. 

p-MetJiylphenylisocrotmic acid, CHPh.‘CMc*CH»*C0OH, crystallises 
from hot water in colourless plates, melts at 112—113°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and carbon bisulphide, but only 
sparingly in boiling water.^ The barium salt, (CuHu0 2 ) 2 Ba, crystal¬ 
lises from water, in which it is moderately easily soluble, in slender, 
anhydrous needles. 

Phenylbrcnnisovaleric acid , CHPhBrCHMe*OH 2 *COOH, was ob¬ 
tained as an oil by treating the preceding compound with concentrated 
hydrohromic acid at 0°; it dissolves in cold sodium carbonate, bnt, on 
warming, the solution becomes turbid owing to the separation of 

phenylisovalerolactone , GO< 9^^. 

GH/OHMe 


Barium phenylhydroxy valerate* (CiiHisOalJBa, is obtained as a syrup 
when the lactone is boiled with baryta-water. 

fi-Methylrdc-naphthol, Ci]H I0 O, crystallises from boiling water in 
colourless needles, melts at 92°, and is readily volatile with steam; it 
gives the same reaction with ferric chloride and with a solution of 
bleaching powder as the methylnaphthol obtained from «-methyl- 
phenylparaconic acid. When distilled with zinc-dust, it violdfl i 
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naphthalene (in p. 37—38°) identical with the compound (m. p.32*5°) 
described by Schulze (Abstr., 188i, 1185). 

PJi&nylbutylene, C] 0 Hi 2 , is a colourless oil boiling at 181° (thermo¬ 
meter entirely in vapour); it combines with bromine yielding a 
yellowish, oily dibromide, This hydrocarbon is probably 

identical with the compound prepared from benzaldehyde and isohu- 
tyric acid (Perkin, Trans., 1877, 600), and also with that obtained 
from phenylhydroxypivalinic acid by Fittig and Jayne (Absir., 1883, 
471; 1885, 063). P. S. K. 


Salicylaldehyde and Pyrotartaric Acid. By R. Fittig and 
H. 0. Brown (Annalen, 255, 285—292; compare preceding abstract). 

—Coumarinpropionic acid , C 6 H 4 < CH .£•COOH* * S formeil » 


together with ortholiydroxypbenylmethylisocrotonic acid (see below), 
when salicylaldehyde is heated at 120° for 20 to 30 hours with sodium 
pyrotarti ate and acetic anhydride. The mixture is treated with water, 
the products extracted with ether, and submitted to distillation with 
steam in order to get rid of the salicylaldehyde. The residual solu¬ 
tion is evaporated to dryni ss to expel the acetic acid, dissolved in 
waim sodium carbonate, the filtered solution acidified wuth hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the precipitated acids extiacted with ether; after 
evaporating the ether, an oil remains fi-om which the coumarin- 
propionic acid gi adually separates in crystals, whilst the hydroxy- 
phenylmethylisncrotonic acid remains in a liquid condition. 

Coumaiinpropionic acid crystallises from boiling water in colourless 
plates, melts at 171°, and is very readily soluble in chloioform, but 
only sparingly in ether and cold water, and almost insoluble in 
benzene. The barium salt, (C 12 H 8 04 ) 2 Ba -f 3H>0, is obtained by 
boiling an aqueous solution of the acid with barium carbonate; it 
forms colourless crystals, and is readily soluble in water. The calcium 
salt, with 5H a O, is a crystalline compound readily soluble in water. 
The silver salt, 0i 2 H a 0 4 Ag, is moderately easily soluble in water, and 


very stable. 
Uthylcoumanu ,, 


C b H*< 


O—CO 
CHiOEt’ 


is formed, with evolution of car¬ 


bonic anhydride, when coumarinpropionic acid is distilled; it molts 
at 70—71°, and is identical with the butyrocoumarin prepared by 
Perkin (Trans., 1881, 439) from salicylaldehyde and butyric acid. 
Orthohydroxyphenyldimethylsuccinic acid , 


OH*CeH 4 *OH 2 -OH(OOOH)*CHMe-OOOH, 


is obtained when coumarinpropionic acid is reduced with sodium 
amalgam in warm aqueous solution, the solution being kept as neutral 
as possible; it crystallises well from water, and melts at 145—150°, 
being converted into the anhydride (or lactone). It is readily soluble 
in water, alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but only spariugly in carbon 
bisulphide and benzene, and almost insoluble in light petroleum.. The 
anhydride (or lactone)^ C^HioOj, is formed when the acid is heated at 
120 u ; it is gradually decomposed by water. The barium salt, 
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(\oH 1 .O 5 Ba, prepared by neutralising the acid with barium carbonate, 
is amorphous, and is very readily soluble in water, but insoluble in 
alcohol; the calcium salt, CisH^OsCa, and the silver salt, CwlluOsAgj, 
are also amorphous. 

0 rthohy dro.vyphenylm ethyl isorrotonic acid , CuHiaO), is obtained in a 
pure condition by means of the crystalline barium salt. It separates 
from carbon bisulphide and from a mixture of benzone and light 
petroleum in large plates, melts at 73°, and is very readily soluble in 
chloroform and benzene, but only moderately easily in carbon bi¬ 
sulphide, and almost insoluble in light petroleum; when treated with 
a little water, it deliquesces to a colourless oil, but does not dissolve 
to any appreciable extent. The barium salt, (CnHnOa^Ba + 4HjO, 
crystallises in needles, and is very readily soluble in water, but 
insoluble in alcohol. The calcium salt, (CuHuO^jCa, is a syrup, very 
readily soluble in both water and alcohol. The silver salt, CnRnOjAg, 
is only sparingly soluble in, and is decomposed by, boiling water. 

!F. S. K. 

Acids Obtained by Heating Metahydrazobeu zoic Acid with 
Stannous Chloride. By R. Kusserow (Ber 23, 912—918).— 
When metahydrazobenzoic acid (1 mol.) is warmed for a long time 
with stannous chloride (1 mol.) in aqueous solution, it is almost 
completely converted into diamidodiphenic acid, which passes into 
solution, but a small quantity of an insoluble substance containing 
tin remains. When this residue is boiled with sodium carbonate, and 
the filtered solution allowed to cool, a sparingly soluble sodium salt 
separates in colourless needles, and the mother liquors contain the 
sodium salt of another acid. The acid obtained from 300 grams of 
nitrobenzoic acid yields 3-5 grams of the mixed sodium salts. 

The acid CiJi^NjOi separates in lemon-yellow needles when a 
solution of the sparingly solnb’e sodium salt is decomposed with 
hydrogen sulphide; it melts ab< ve 290°, and is almost insoluble in 
water and alcohol. The sodium salt, CuHuNaC^Na + 4H-0, loses 
its water at 180 °, and is moderately easily soluble in hot, but only 
sparingly in cold water. The pota^ium salt crystallises in colourless 
needles, and seems to be rather more readily soluble than the sodium 
salt. The barium salt, (CnHnNaOj^Ba -f 2H s O, crystallises in 
yellowish, microscopic needles, loses its water, anti becomes colourless 
at 20i)°, and is almost insoluble in water. The silver salt is almod 
insoluble in hot water, and darkens when exposed to light in a moisr 
condition. The hydrochloride, CuHioNoO^HCl, hydrobromide, and 
hjdriodide crystallise in colourless, microscopic needles, and are 
decomposed by water. The sulph%fe, (CuH 12 N 2 0 4 ) 2 ,H !i S0i 3 crystallises 
in small, colourless needles, and is decomposed by boiling water The 
acid is not changed on prolonged boiling with soda or by concentrated 
hydriodic acid at 170°. The d/ 020 -compound! is a light-brown, 
unstable, crystalline powder which is decomposed on warming with 
water or alcohol. The hydrazine-derivutwe, prepared by reducing tho 
diazo-compound with stannous chloride, is a colourless, amorphous 
substance very sparingly soluble in boiling water, and insolublo in 
alcohol. 

The acid Ci 4 H w ^Oj is obtained when the mother liquors from tho 
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sparingly soluble sodium salt (see above) are evaporated, and the 
crystalline sodium salt decomposed with hydrochloric acid; it crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in needles, and does not melt when heated on 
platinum foil. The barium salt, (CuHsNaOa^Ba -f 9H>0 P, crystal¬ 
lises in needles, and is very sparingly soluble in water. The silver 
salt is very sparingly soluble m water, and darkens when exposed to 
light in a moist condition. The salts aie not decomposed by hydros; en 
sulphide, and their solutions show a blue fluorescence. The hydro¬ 
chloride , CuH 10 N <t O.,HC], crystallises in microscopic needles, and is 
decomposed by water. The diaso-compound seems to be moderately 
stable. P. S. K. 

Snlphonie Derivatives of ParapropylmetacMorotoluene. By 
G. Carrara. ( Gazzetta , 19, 169—175).—The following experiments 
were made with a view of preparing the thiosulpho- and thiochloro- 
derivatives of cymene by fusing the chlorosulphomc acids with 
potassium sulphide. 

Cklorocymene prepared from thymol and phosphoric chloride by 
Eileti and CJrosa’s method is converted into the sulphomc acid by 
Patemo and Canzoneri’s method. Chloi hydrin sulphate (48'5 grams) 
is gradually added to chlorocymene (70 grams), and heated on the 
water-bath until no more hydrogen chloride is evolved, the residue, 
which consists of a yellowish oil and a white crystalline mass, is 
treated with 98 per cent, alcohol, by which the former is complete y 
dissolved out. The insoluble part crystallises from 98—99 per cent, 
alcohol or from ether in prisms which melt at 64°, and volatilise with 
partial decomposition at 197°. It is insoluble in water or in a 20 per 
cunt, solution of potash, only very sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, 
and modelately in absolute alcohol and etner. It has the composition 
CioHuC^SOi. On neutralising the aqueous extract mentioned 
above with barium caibonate, and submitting the barium com¬ 
pounds to fractional crystallisation, a salt which has the composition 
(OioHuCl'bO/l^Ba + 3Aq is obtained as a uniform mixture of 
oblique prisms and rliomboidal tables. It is soluble in dilute alcohol, 
and very sparingly in water. The lead salt forms lustoous, nacreous 
plates containing 3 mols. H 2 0. It is soluble in dilute alcohol, and 
very sparingly iu water. The silver salt forms white prisms con¬ 
taining | mol. HftO. On exposuie to light, they are first turned red, 
and subsequently blackened. It is soluble in water. 

Chlorocymenesulphonic acid , CioHuCl-S0 8 t£ -j- 3Aq.—On decom¬ 
posing the lead or barium salts, separating the metals, and evaporating 
the residual solutions to dryness, the acid is obtained as a crystalline 
mass consisting of small, white prisms. If the solution is concen¬ 
trated to a syrup, and left for a few days at a temperature of about 
4°, it separates out in large, colourless, transparent, oblique prisms. 
It becomes anhydrous when exposed over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, 
but again takes up tbe 3 mols. on exposure to the air for a short 
time. It molts at 24° when hydrated, and at 79° when anhydrous; 
it turns brown when heated above 110°. It is freely soluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and hot carbon bisulphide. 

NUro-derivative.— The silver salt of this compound is obtained by 
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evaporating a mixture of the sulphonic acid with nitric acid (sp. gi\ 
= 1-38) to dryness three times in succession, heating with water to 
expel the nitric acid, neutralising with silver carbonate, and fraction¬ 
ally crystallising. The portion which separates out first contains 
lustrous, yellow needles of silver nitrochlorocymenesnlphonate, 
C 10 H n (NO 2 )Cl*SO 3 Ag + HA S. B. A. A. 

Preparation of Snlphones. By R. Otto and A. Rossing (Ber., 
23, 752—7510.—It has previously been shown by E. and W. Otto 
(Abstr., 1888, 282) that the mono-haloid substitution-products of 
ketones are readily converted by the action of the salts of sulphinio 
acids into sulphoneketones, according to the equation 

CH 2 Cl*CO-OH 3 + SOiP&Nta = NaCl + S0 2 Ph*CH 8 *00*CH 3 . 

If the monobromo-derivative of the phenylsulplionacetone thus 
obtained be farther treated with sodium benzenesulphinate, it is 
converted into sodium chloride and symmetrical diphenjlsulphon- 
ucetoue, SOiPlrCHa-CO-CH/SCbPh. 

The authors have endeavoured to find other methods of preparing 
sulphoneketones, bnt obtained only negative results from the action 
of chloracetone on methylphenylsulphone, of benzenesulphonic 
chloride on acetone, and of benzenesulphonic acid and acetone in 
presence of phosphoric anhydride, and of acetic chloride and chlor¬ 
acetone on ethyl sodiophenylsnlphonacetate. Prom ethyl oh lor acetate 
and. sodium benzeuesulphonate, phenylsulphonacetic acid was 
obtained, the acetyl-group being eliminated as acetic acid. 

Positive results were, however, obtained by replacing hydrogen in 
ketones by a mercaptan residue, and oxidising the compound thus 
formed with potassium permanganate. Chloracetone and sodium 
phenyl mercaptide act readily on one another in alcoholic solution at 
100 °, according to the equation— 

COMe-CH 3 *Cl + SPhNa = NaCl + COMe-OH/SPh. 

The oily product, after mixing with a little benzene, is well 
shaken with a 3 per cent, solution of permanganate; dilute sulphuric* 
acid being occasionally added, until the solution remains permanently 
red. After removing the permanganate by alcohol, the solution is 
extracted with ether*, and the semi-crystaliino mass recrystallised 
from alcohol. The compound thus prepared is identical with the 
phenylsulphonacetone previously prepared by R. and W. Otto. The 
aqueous solution, after extraction with ether, contains acetic anil 
benzenesulphonic acids, which are products of the f ui'thor oxidation of 
phenylsulphonacetone. 

Ethyl thiophenylacetoacetite, SPIrCHAc-COOEt, obtained from 
sodium phenyl mercaptide and ethyl chloracetoacetate, on oxidation, 
gives carbonic anhydride, acetic acid, and phenyl bisulphide. 

Dichlorhydrin is acted on by sodium phenylmercaptide with forma¬ 
tion of a disulphone, OH-OH(CH.*SPh) s , which is oxidised by 
potassium permanganate to symmetrical diphenylsulphoniwpropy! 
alcohol , 0a*CH(GH 8 *SQ 3 Ph) 2t a yellow oil insoluble in wator, but 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether. It3 benzoate, ChjH^OSA, 
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crystallises from alcohol in needles melting at 149—150°. The cor¬ 
responding ketone, CO (CHVSCVPh^, cannot be obtained by further 
oxidation, as it then splits np into acetic acid and benzcnesulphonic 
acid. H. Gr. C. 

Replacement of the Sodium in Ethyl Sodiophenylsnlphone- 
acetate by Alkyls. By A. Michael (Her., 23, 669—(571).—The 
author has repeated some of the experiments on the synthesis of 
homologues of ethyl phenylsulphoneacetate which were previously 
carried out conjointly with Palmer and Comey (Abstr., 1884, 819*; 
1885, 986), as his results were called into question by Otto and 
Bossing (Abstr., 1889, 994); he points out that they were unable to 
obtain ethyl *-phenylsulphonebutyrate, for the simple reason that 
they used alcohol containing water, and in doing so neglected to 
follow his directions. F. S. K. 

Analogy of Ketonic Acids to Snlphonecarboxylic Acids. By 
A. Bossing (J. pr. Chem . [2], 41, 369—396).—The action of various 
substances, whose behaviour with ethyl acetoacetate (as a typical 
ketonic acid) is known, on pheny Is nlph on acetic acid, ethyl sodio- 
phenylbulphonacetate, and sodium benzenesulphinate was tried. The 
author summarises the results of his experiments as follows :—(1) 
/3-Sulphoneearboxylic acids (R*S0 2 -CH/C00H) are not split up into 
other acids by the action of alkalis. (2) The sodium in ethyl sodio- 
phenylsulphonacetate cannot be displaced by acid radicles. Substi¬ 
tuted ethereal salts, containing an acetyl- and a sulphone-group, 
united to the same carbon-atom, cannot be obtained by acting on 
sodium benzenesulphinate with ethyl mono- or di-chloracetoacetate. 
(3) The action of iodine on ethyl sodiophenyIsu!phonacetate in the pre¬ 
sence of water in alcoholic solution produces only iodomethylplieny 1- 
s id phone, and not an ethyl diph eny lsul phone succinate, nor can a 
diphenylsulphonesuccinic acid be obtained by the action of sodium ben¬ 
zenesulphinate on mono- or di-bromosnccinic acid. (4) Ethyl chlor- 
oxalatc decomposes benzene sulphinate, forming carbonic anhydride, 
phenyl benzenethiosulplionate. and diethyl oxalate; a little ethyl 
phenyIketonesulphonate is formed at the same time. (5) Nitious 
acid acts on phenyIsulphonacetic acid, forming a compound , 
(PhSC^aNHO, which crystallises in leaflets and melts at 98—99° 
without detomposition; it is not identical with tlio substance of the 
same formula obtained by Konigs (Abstr., 1878, 573), and contains 
no liydroxyl-group. (6) Concentrated nitric acid acts on phenyl-sul- 
phonacetic acid, producing phemjlnitrososulphone , PhSOJNO, which 
forms white, vitreous crystals melting at 156—157°, and soluble in 
hot alcohol, benzene, ether, and glacial acetic acid. A. G*. B. 

Indazole-derivatives. By H. Stuassmann (Ber., 23,714—718). 
—The author has further examined the reactions of the remarkable 
compound obtained by Victor Meyer by the action of alkalis on the 
substance obtained from diazobenzene chloride and ethyl diuitropheiiyl- 
aoetate, to which the provisional constitutional formula 

NPh-CaVNO* 

N—C-COOK" 
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has been assigned (Abstr., 1889, 516). The compound in question 
cannot be reduced by any of the usual means; but the conclusion 
that it does not contain a nitro-group cannot be drawn, as the com¬ 
pound from which it is obtained, and which undoubtedly contains 
nitro-groups, is equally stable towards the same reagents. 

When the methyl salt of the indazole-compound is heated with 
kydroxvlamine hydrochloride and ethyl alcohol in a sealed tube at 
IdO—180° for eight hours, it is converted into a substance which 
crystallises in orange rhombohedra or yellow needles, and molts at 
158°; this was found, however, to consist, not of an oxime, but 
simply of the ethyl salt. It may also be prepared by substituting 
hydrochloric acid for hydroxylamine hydrochloride. 

Fuming nitric acid acts on the above methyl salt with formation of 
a mononitro-compound, CmHioKjCVNOj, which ciystallises from 
acetic acid in white needles melting at 281°. It dissolves with 
difficulty in ammonia, yields a yellow, flocculent silver salt, and is 
readily redneed by zinc and hydrochloric acid, forming an amido- 
compound which, on the addition of alkali, separates in grey flocks, 
soluble in concentrated acids. The hydrochloride forms small, white 
plates, and gives with platinons chloride and hydrochloric acid a 
yellow, micro-crystalline precipitate. The nitrate and sulphate are 
also white and crystalline. 

The compound is quite as stable towards fuming sulphuric acid, 
which converts it into a sulphonic acid, very sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, and crystallises from that liquid in slender needles which, 
on heating, carbonise without melting. 

As the compound does not split up when subjected to the action of 
the strongest reagents, the author has endeavoured to throw some 
light on its constitution by examining the action of amyl nitrite 
on ethyl dinitrophenylacetate. The compound obtained agreed in 
composition with none of the substances which might be expected to 
be formed in the reaction, and requires further investigation. 

H. G-. C. 

Some new Diphenyl-derivatives By E. Tauber (JRer., 23, 
794—79 ty—Metadbutrobenzidiiie, EH/C 6 H 1 (]SrO,)'O b H,(NH a )-E() i 
[(NH*) 2 : (K0 2 ) 2 =s 4 : 4' : 2 : 6'], was prepared by dissolving ben¬ 
zidine sulphate in sulphuric acid, and adding potassium nitrate in 
such quantity as to fnmish enough nitric acid for the formation of a 
dinitro-derivative. The liquid was then poured into water, Altered 
from a slight precipitate which formed, and satuinted with soda or 
ammonia. The precipitated nitro-eompound was collected, dissolved 
in dilute hydrochloric acid, and, after boiling the solution with 
animal charcoal, reprecipitated by ammonia, and crystallised 
repeatedly from alcohol. It melts at 214°, and dissolves in dilute 
mineral acids, and to some extent in water. 

Metadiamidobenzidine y [(NH a )* = 4 : 4' : 2 : 6'], was obtained as 
a hydrochloiide by reducing the above dinitro-compound with tin 
and hydrochloric acid, and removing the tin with hydrogen sulphide. 
By decomposing the purified Lydrochloride with excess of strong 
aqueous ammonia, the base itself was obtained in small platen 
melting at 165°. It does not react with orthodiketones, and yields 
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brown colouring matters with nitrons acid and with diazochlorides ; 
lienee it is a meta-compound. The author prefers the formula 
L(tfH a ) 4 = 4 : 4' : 2 : 6'] to [4 : 4' : 2 : 2'] for this substance, because 
it does not give a diamido-carbazol when heated with hydrochloric 
acid under pressure, as a compound with the latter constitution 
would be expected to do 

Ifetaw itrobenzidine, N0 2 AH,(NH 2 ) AH 4 *NH 2 [(NH 2 ) 3 : NO* == 

4 : 4': 2], was prepared in a similar manner to the dinitro-compound, 
half the quantity of potassium nitrate being used. On cooling the 
solution, yellowish metanitrobenzidine hydrogen sulphate, 

C 12 H n NA,H 2 S0 4 + 4HA 

crystallised out, and was purified by recrystallisation from water. 
When decomposed by ammonia, it yielded the free nitro-base as an 
oil, which soon solidified to a red, crystalline mass melting at 14:1°. 

Metamidohemidine [(ffl,) 3 : N0 2 = 4 :4': 2] —The hydrochloride 
of this base was obtained by reducing the nitro-componnd with tin 
and hydrochloric acid. This salt was decomposed by ammonia, and 
the solution, on being allowed to evaporate spontaneously, deposited 
the base in long, colourless needles melting at 134°. The brown 
colouring matters which it yields with nitrous acid and with <liazo- 
chlondes show that it is a meta-compound. 

As regards the azo-colouring matters which the above substances 
yield, it appears that the introduction of one nitro-groap in the 
meta-position with respect to an amido-group weakens the affinity of 
the dye for the cotton-fibre, whilst the second nitro-group in the 
meta-position destroys it altogether. C. F. B. 

Derivatives of Stilbene and Isostilbene. By Y. Redzko (/. 
liuss. Clwm. Soc., 21. 421—430).—In order to find whether the two 
tolane dichlorides, CuH 1 () C1 2 (*- and /S-), are chemically isomeric or 
only pliysicallv, the author has subjected dipbenyldiehlorethylene, 
CPh/.CCl 2 , to the action of hydriodic acid and red phosphorus. On 
heating a mixture of 2 grams of the dichloride (boiling at 310 5° 
corr.) with 1 gram of red phosphorus and 30 c c. of strong hydr¬ 
iodic acid for 20 hours at 170—190°, a mixture of hydrocarbons was 
obtained, consisting chiefly of diphenj lethane and the lower homo- 
logues of benzene, the last being products of decomposition of 
dibenzyl. On changing the conditions of reduction, dibenzyl was 
obtained. On saturating a solution of tolane in chloroform with 
chlorine, tolane tetrachloride was obtained 

Phosphorus prntachloride was cooled in a retort, and benzoin 
added to it; the more volatile products of the violent reaction were 
removed by distillation, and the residue extracted with ether. In 
this way, a mixture of chlorobenzile, CuHi 0 OC1 2 , with a-tolane 
dichloride was obtained. Chlorobenzile was found to melt at 61—62°. 
The author has doubts as to whether tolane dichloride has the 
same symmetrical formula as the a-compound. B. B. 

Action of Ammoninm Formate on Ketones. By R. Lkuckvrt 
(*7. pr. Chem [2], 41, 330—340; compare Abstr., ISb5, 1215; 1386, 
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1023; 3887, 376; 1889, 883, 1003).—'When ammonium formate (2| 
parts) is heated with benzile (1 part) for five hours at 215—220°, the 
reaction mixture treated with water and crystallised from alcohol, 
colourless needles or leaflets of benzilam (m. p. 113°) are obtained 
(70 percent, of the benzile used); this formation confirms Japp's 
formula for benzilam (Abstr., 1884, 313). A small quantity of lophine 
is obtained at the same time. 

When ammonium formate is heated with benzo’in at 230°, ditolane- 
azotide (m. p. 245° ; Japp, Trans., 1886, 828) is obtained, and if 
phenanthraquinone is substituted for benzoin, diphenanthxylene- 
uzotide (ibid.) is formed. 

Ammonium foimaie simply reduces anthraquinone without forming 
any additive product. 

Acetone was heated with ammonium formate for 4—5 hours in a 
sealed tube at 210°, and the oil formed mixed with soda and distilled 
with steam. The colourless distillate was acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, evaporated, mixed with soda, and shaken with ether; 
the ether was evaporated, and the residual oil distilled, when the 
following fractions were obtained: — (1) C b H 15 lSr, a colourless, 
strongly refractive, mobile oil, distilling at 155—156° ; it is a strong 
base, and gives coloured precipitates with solutions of metallic salts; 
its hydrochloride and platinochloride were obtained. The yield of this 
fmotion is about 9 per cent, of the acetone. (2) CioH 19 N, a yellow 
oil which gradually becomes brown; it distils between 195° and 200°, 
is less soluble in water than the first fraction, and is a strong base. 
It gives coloured precipitates with solutions of metallic salts. (3) 
r i0 Hi*N', a yellowish-brown oil, quite insoluble iu water and strongly 
basic. It distils between 260° and 270°. 

All these oils have a peculiar, numbing smell, and are undoubtedly 
closely allied to the pyridine bases. A. GL B. 

Tetrachloro-a-diketohydronaphthalene and its Decomposi¬ 
tion-products : Orthotrichloracrylbenzoic Acid and Phthalyl- 
chloracetic Acid. By T. Zincke and T. Cooks by ( J nnalen, 255, 
356—392).—It has been shown by Zincke and Frolich (Abstr., 1887, 
955) that, the dichloro-a-naphthachloroquinone obtained by Claus 
(Abstr., 1886, 714) is, in reality, a ketochloride-derivativo of hydro- 
naphtlialene, analogously constituted to the compounds prepared from 
amido-y3-naphthol; it was also shown by Zincke and Kegel (Abstr., 
1888, 709) that when Clans’ dichloro-a-naphthachloroquinone is 
treated with alcoholic potash, it is converted into an acid identical 
with the compound obtained from hexachlorodiketohydronaphtha- 
lene; this probably has the constitution CCV.CCl'CO-C 6 H 4 *COOH. 
The experiments described below prove that this acid has this con¬ 
stitution ; it follows, therefore, that Claus’ die hi oro-^-naph th achlo ro- 
quinone is a tetrachloro-a-diketohydronaphthalene of the constitution 

OH <r ' C0 ’9 C1 * 

Tetrachloro-a-diketohydronaphthalene, prepared by Claus’ method 
(he. cit.), melts at 117°, and is much more stable than the isomeric 
compounds. 
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Orthotrichloracry lbenzoic acid, OC^CCl’CO’OeHi'COOH, crystal¬ 
lises in needles or prisms and melts at 126—127°; the metallic salts can¬ 
not be obtained owing to their instability. The methyl salt, CiiHyCbOa, 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in well-defined, colourless prisms, 
melting at 47—48°. The acid is completely decomposed by water at 
140—150°, yielding, besides resinous products, a neutral compound, 
which crystallises in reddish-brown needles, melts at 270°, and is free 
from chlorine. It is gradually decomposed by cold alkalis, yielding 
phthalic acid and trichlorethylene, and when treated with aniline in 
the cold it is converted into phthalanil (m. p. 203°). 

Orthopentaehloroproplonylhenzoic acid , CCla’CCIo’CO'CaH^COOH, is 
formed when orthotrichloraerylbenzoic acid is heated at 140—150° 
with manganese dioxide and concentrated hydrochloric acid. It crys¬ 
tallises from glacial acetic acid in prisms, melts at 185—186°, and is 
moderately easily soluble in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, but almost 
insoluble in water. It is not acted on by concentrated sulphuric acid 
at 100 °, but when heated alone, it is decomposed into pentachlorethane 
and phthalic anhydride, which sublimes. It dissolves unchanged in 
sodium carbonate, but it is immediately decomposed by alkalis yield¬ 
ing phthalic acid and pentachlorethane. The methyl salt, C 11 H 7 CI 5 O 3 , 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in needles, melts at 78—79°, and is 
readily soluble in methyl and ethyl alcohol. 

PMhalylchloracetic add , CO<q ^>C!CChCOOH, is produced, to¬ 
gether with small quantities of an isomeric acid, chloracetophenone- 
carboxylic acid, and a compound melting at 104—105°, when ortho- 
trichloracrylbenzoic acid is treated with concentrated sulphuric acid 
at the ordinary temperature. The solution is poured into water, the 
precipitate separated by filtration, dissolved in sodium acetate, and 
the boiling solution acidified with hydrochloric acid, whereupon the 
phthalylchloracetic acid and its isomeride are precipitated in crystals 
(and can be separated by crystallising from a mixture of benzene and 
acetic acid), while the chloracetophenonecarboxylic acid remains in 
the solntion and can be isolated by extracting with ether. Phthalyl¬ 
chloracetic acid separates from a mixture of benzene and acetic acid 
in slender, silky needles, melts at 233—234° with previous softening, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, but only 
sparingly in acetone and benzene, and almost insolable in light 
petroleum. It is gradually decomposed by cold sodium carbonate, 
and quickly by soda, yielding a yellow, resinous compound, but it 
dissolves unchanged in cold sodium acetate, and, even on boiling, it is 
only slowly decomposed. When warmed for a long time with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, it is converted into a neutral substance, 
probably tribenzoylenebenzene, which melts at 180°; it is readily 
oxidised by nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*4, with formation of phthalic 
acid. 

The anilide of chloracetophenonecarboxylic acid, 
NHPh-C0*0 6 H4*C0*CH 2 Cl, 

is formed, with evolution of carbonic anhydride, when phthalylchlor¬ 
acetic acid is warmed with aniline in alcoholic solntion; it separates 
vol. lviii. 3 g 
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from hot alcohol in colourless crystals, melts at 175—176° with 
decomposition, and is insoluble in water. 

Dkhloromefhijlenephthalyl, CO<q^>C:C1j, is easily obtained, to- 

getter with the tetrachloro-compound (see below), by passing chlorine 
into glacial acetic acid containing phthalylchloracetic acid in suspen¬ 
sion nntil the acid has completely dissolved. It crystallises from hot 
alcohol in long, slender needles, melts at 128—129°, and is readily 
soluble in benzene, glacial acetic acid, and light petroleum. When 
treated with cold alcoholic potash, it is converted into dichloraceto- 
phenonecarboxylic acid, identical with the compound obtained by 
Zincke and Gerland from diclilorodiketohydrindene: when dichlor- 
acetophenonecarboxylic acid is warmed with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, it is reconverted into dichloromethylenephthalyl. 

Tetmchloromethylphthalide (tetrachloromethylenephtlialyl), 

00 <C 6 H 1 > CC1 ' CCl3 > 

crystallises from dilute alcohol in well-defined, colourless prisms, 
melts at 98—94°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, 
and benzene; it is decomposed by alcoholic potash into chloroform 
and phthalic acid. 

The acid CjoHsCIO*, isomeric with phthalylchloracetic acid, is ob¬ 
tained when the mother liquors from the phthalylchloracetic acid 
(see above) are evaporated to dryness and the residue extracted with 
hot benzene, in which it is more readily soluble than phthalylchlor¬ 
acetic acid. It crystallises in slender needles, melts at 215—216° 
with previous softening, and resembles the isomeride in its properties 
and reactions; when dissolved iu cold, concentrated sulphuric acid, it 
is gradually converted into phthalylchloracetic acid. 

ChloracetoplienoYiecarbojtylic add, COOfi*C 8 H 4 *CO*CHaCl,crystallises 
from a mixture of ether and light petroleum in thick, colourless 
needles, melts at 118—119°, and is moderately easily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, and benzene, but almost insolublo 
iu light petroleum. The methyl salt, C l0 H fl O.Cl, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles melting at 78—79°. When the 
acid is treated with chlorine in sodium carbonate solution, it is con¬ 
verted into trichloracetophenonecarboxylic acid (m. p. 142°), the 
methyl salt of which crystallises in colourless needles and melts at 
127—128°. 

A direct comparison of the acid obtained from hexachlorokeio- 
hydronaphthalene with the orthotrichloracrylbenzoic acid described 
above proved the identity of the two compounds ; the methyl salts of 
the two acids were also proved to be identical. ]?. S. K. 

Dichloro-a-naphthaquinone Dichloride. By A. Claus (J. 
Chem ., [2], 41, 285—291).—In this paper the author replies to a 
paper of Zincke and Cooksey (preceding abstract), in which they are 
at variance with him as to the constitution and nomenclature of some 
naphthaqninone-derivaiives. 
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Azimido - compounds. By T. Zincke and 0. Campbell (Annalpn, 
255, 339—356; compare Zincke and Arzberger, Abstr., 1889, 501). 
—When amido-£-naphthylphenylamine is treated with acetic acid and 
sodinm nitrite, it yields a tertiary azimide, which has quite different 
properties from the compound of the same composition which is 
obtained by the oxidation of benzeneazo-/3-naphthylamine. The two 
substances are therefore isomeric, and each belongs to a distinct class 
of compounds, which may be named azimides and pseudoazimides 


respectively. The azimides contain the atomic complex, -NX^ 


and are obtained by the action of nitrous acid on orthodiamines or 
their derivatives; they contain a hydrogen-atom in combination with 
nitrogen, which can be displaced by metals, acid radicles, and alkyl- 
groups, and they can be easily converted into tertiary bases and 
ammonium hydroxides, or their derivatives. The psendoazimides 

—N" 

contain the atomic complex, and are formed by the oxida¬ 

tion of the orthamidodiazo-compounds and by the decomposition of 
the diazoimides obtained from the latter; they have not a basic 
character. 


Phenylazimidonaphthalene, CioHe^^pj^X, is obtained when 

«-amido-^-naphthylpbenylamine, or the hydrochloride thereof, is 
gradually treated with sodium nitrite in cold glacial acetic acid solu¬ 
tion. It can also be prepared by treating amidophenylnaphthylamine 
with excess of amyl nitrite in well-cooled glacial acetic acid solution, 
and then evaporating to dryness on the water-bath. It crystallises 
from hot alcohol in colourless needles, and from glacial acetic acid in 
prisms, melts at 149—150°, and is almost insoluble in water; it is 
only very sparingly soluble in concentiated hydrochloric acid, and it 
does not form a platinochloride. The methiodtde , OnHuNjI, prepared 
by heating the base with methyl iodide at 100°, crystallises from hot 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 196° with liberation of 
methyl iodide, and is only sparingly soluble in alcohol, water, and 
glacial acetic acid; it combines with iodine yielding a per iodide, 
which crystallises in reddish-brown needles melting at 127°. The 
metJwchloride, CnEWLCl, prepared by ti eating the methiodide with 
silver chloride, is readily soluble in water and alcohol, and crystallises 
from the last-named solvent in small, colourless needles melting at 
183° with decomposition. The platinochloride , (CiTHuNaCIJiPtCh, 
crystallises in small, yellow plates, melts at about 250—251°, and is 
only sparingly soluble in hot alcohol and glacial acetic acid, and 
almost insoluble in water. The compound Ci 7 HuN 3 C1,IO], prepared 
from the iodide by Zincke and Lawson’s method (Abstr., 1887, 
730—731), crystallises in broad, yellow needles or plates, and melts at 
138—139°. The hydroxide, C 17 HuX 3 'OH, can only be obtained in 
solution, and it decomposes when its solutions are evaporated; it has 
a strongly alkaline reaction and an intensely bitter taste, and it decom¬ 
poses salts of ammonia, iron, and aluminium. 

hJthylphenylnaphthaleneazammoninm iodide , CieHnNsjEtl, prepared 


‘3 g 2 
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by beating pbenylazimidonapbtbalene with ethyl iodide at 100° for 
5—6 hours, crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 192° with de¬ 
composition, and is moderately easily soluble in hot alcohol, hut only 
sparingly in water. The penodide crystallises in brown plates and 
melts at 113°. The ethochloride , C^HnN^EtCl, obtained by treating 
the iodide with silver chloride, crystallises in almost colourless needles, 
melts at 212° with decomposition, and is readily soluble in water 
and alcohol, but only sparingly in ether. The platinochloride, 
(Ci 8 H 16 NaCl) 2 PtCI 4 , crystallises from hot alcohol, in which it is only 
sparingly soluble, in golden plates, melts at about 264°, and is almost 
insoluble in water. The chloriodo- additive compound forms large, 
dark-yellow plates melting at 174—176°. 

When amidophenylnaphthylamine hydrochloride is treated with 
amyl nitrite in cold glacial acetic acid solution, the chloro-compound 
(m. p. 172—173°) previously described by Zincke and Lawson (loc. 
cit.) is obtained. 

A componnd of the composition 0 16 H 8 N 4 02, or CieHioN^, separates 
in crystals when nitrous acid (prepared from ai-senic trioxide and 
nitric acid) is passed into a well-cooled glacial acetic acid solntion of 
amidophenylnaphthylamine. It crystallises in golden needles, melts 
at 207—208°, and is readily soluble in hot glacial acetic acid and hot 
benzene, but only sparingly iu hot alcohol; it dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid yielding a colourless solution, does not give Lieher- 
mann’s nitroso-reaction, and does not combine with alkyl iodides. 
When reduced with stannous chloride in warm alcoholic solution, it is 
converted into a base of the composition CuHnNj; this componnd 
crystallises in colourless needles or plates, melts at 193—194°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and chloroform, the solu¬ 
tions showing a slight fluorescence. The hydrochloride , C^H^N^HCl, 
crystallises in colourless needles or plates. The oeefy/-derivative, 
CiJIiiNiAc, crystallises from hot alcohol, in which it is only sparingly 
soluble, in colourless needles, melts at 260—261°, and is readily 
soluble in glacial acetic acid. The diacetyl- derivative, 0 16 HioN 4 Ac 2 , is 
obtained, together with the monace*yl-derivative, by boiling the base 
for a long time with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate; it crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in plates, melts at 176—177°, and is readily 
soluble in glacial acetic acid. 

When the hydrochloride of the base (m. p. 193—194°) is suspended 
in alcohol and treated with a little glacial acetic acid and sodium 
nitrite, it is converted into a deep-red substance which is almost 
insoluble in all ordinary solvents, and is reconverted into the base 
when warmed with a dilute alcoholic solution of stannous chloride. 

A compound of the composition is formed when the base 

(m. p. 193—194°) is heated with benzaldehyde for a few hours at 
130—-140°; it crystallises in yellow needles, melts at 137—139°, and 
is readily soluble in benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum. 

Pseudophenylazimidonaphthalene, C w H e <^>HPb, prepared by 

the method previously described by Zincke (Abstr., 1886,244), melts 
at 107—108°, and is chiefly characterised by its chemical indifference; 
molecular weight determinations by Raolilt’s method in glacial acetic 
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acid solution gave results in accordance with, the molecular formula 
ClHuN* F. S. K. 

Amidoehrysene. By R. Abe go (Ber., 23, 792—793).—Mono- 
nitrochrysene cannot be reduced by the usual agents; hydriodic acid, 
however, effects the desired result. Pure nitrochrysene, mixed with 
a little red phosphorus, was gently boiled with hydriodic acid until 
the original brown colour had changed to grey. The grey powder, 
evidently the hydriodide of a base, was washed and dried, dissolved 
in hot alcohol, filtered from unaltered red phosphorus, and treated 
with concentrated alcoholic potash; the free base, CisHu'NHa, being 
less soluble in alcohol than its hydriodide, then separated out. It 
melts at 201—203°, its colour is brown or yellowish-brown, and it dis¬ 
solves in benzene, nitrobenzene, ether, alcohol, and acetic acid. Its 
platinochloride, (OifiHisN^HoPtCls, was obtained as a yellow, crystal¬ 
line precipitate, which oxidises and turns green when warmed. 

C. F, B. 

Terpenes from the Oil of Pinus abies. By W. Kouriloff (/. 
Russ. Ghent. Soc., 21,357—367).—Resin from the fir tree (Pinus abies) 
was distilled with steam and the oil subjected to fractional distilla¬ 
tion and purification from oxygen compounds. It contains an inactive 
terpene and a detro-rotatory isoterpene. The author has carefully 
determined their physical properties, and compares them with optic¬ 
ally isomeric compounds obtained previously by Flavitzky (Abstr., 


1887, 968). 

Inactive Dextro- Dextro- I/»vo- 

terpene. terpene. isoterpene. isoterpene. 

Boiling point. 157° 156° 178*3° 176*7° 

Spec. rot. power [a D ].. 0 4-27*5° 4-57*6° 47*5° 

-p. .. . / 0°. 0*8748 0*8764 0*8627 0*8627 

tensity at 1 2Q o. 0*8589 0 *8600 0 *8480 0*8529 

Coeff. of dilat. 0*00093 0*00095 0 00089 0*00087 


Mol. refrac. P —j— } ?1'48 71-24 73'28 73*28 

B. B. 

Dextrorotatory Terpene from Pinus eembra. By F. Flavitzky 
(J. Russ. Gltem. Soc., 21, 367—375).—A large quantity of the needles 
of the Siberian cedar {Pinus eembra , L.) was subjected to distillation 
with steam and the oil obtained fractionated and purified. The 
dextrorotatory terpene hitherto obtained by the author from Russian 
turpentine had a rotatory power of [<*] D = 4* 82*45° only, whereas 
the corresponding leevorotatory terpene from French turpentine was 
found to have a rotatory power of [«] B = — 43*36°. Fractionation 
of the cedar-oil yielded a terpene boiling at 156° (corr.) and having 
a specific rotatory power [oId = 4- 45*04°. The density is 0*8746 
at 0° and 0*8585 at 20°. Coefficient of dilatation = 0*00094°, mole- 
A — 1 

cular refractive power— = 71*55. Analogous values are given 
d 

for some of its derivatives. The terpene in question is optically 
isomeric with that from French turpentine, the value of [*]d, found 
by Flavitzky, being = — 43*36°, whereas Bonchardat and Lafont 
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(Abstr., 1886, 475), after allowing the same terpono to remain in 
contact with glacial acetic acid for six months, found JVj D = — 44*95°. 
The two terpenes are therefore optically isomeric, boiling at 156°, and 
having a specific rotatory power of [#] = + 45° and — 45°. Both 
isomerides seem to behave differently towards a solution of 1 per cent, 
ot sulphuric acid in glacial acetic acid, the action on the lsevorotatory 
compound being more energetic. B. B. 

Camphoric Acids. By E. Jungfleisoh ( Oompt . rend., 110, 
790—793).—The solubility of ordinary dextrogyrate camphoric acid 
is practically identical with that of the laevogyratc acid from feverfew 
camphor, but very different from that of the lee vogyrate acid obtained 
by heating the dextrogyrate acid in presence of water. 

When lsevogyrate camphoric acid is heated in presence of water, it 
yields an optically inactive acid, paracamphodc add , which is very 
similar to mesocamphoric acid, hut which can he split up into a 
lsevogyrate acid similar to the original acid and a dextrogyrate acid 
similar to that obtained from dextrocampboric acid under like con¬ 
ditions, but with an equal rotatory power of opposite sign. Tho 
dextrogyrate and lsevogyrate acids obtained in this way, when 
mixed in equivalent proportions, yield an inactive acid with properties 
recalling those of the mesocamphoric acids. C. H. B. 

Camphorates of the a-Bomeols. By A. Haller ( Gompt . rend., 
110, 580—583).—The various active and inactive camphoric acids 
and camphols can yield 72 ethereal salts, 48 of which will he acid 
baits and 24 normal salt, some of the latter being active and some 
racemic. The products described in this paper were obtained £ 1*0111 
dextrocampboric acid and the a-borneols. 

Dextro-a-bomeol (2 mols.) and dextroeamphoric anhydride (lmol.) 
were heated in sealed tubes at 210—215° for 48 hours. The product 
was extracted with a mixture of ether and light petroleum ami the 
solution washed with an aqueous solution of sodium carbonate in 
order to remove the acid ethereal salt. The ether was then distilled 
oft and the residue crystallised from alcohol. The product was in¬ 
soluble in water and alkalis, hut dissolved in ether, benzene, and light 
petroleum. It had the composition G J Hii(COO*CioHi 7 )a, but contained 
at least two substances which could be separated by fractional crys¬ 
tallisation, the extreme melting points being 102° and 128°, and tho 
extreme molecular rotatory powers [«]d = + 30*83 and + 52 08. 

The dextrogyrate acid salt is obtained by acidifying the alkalino 
wash water of the previous operation. It dissolves m alcohol and 
ether, but is only slightly soluble in light petroleum, from which it 
crystallises in hard, white nodules melting at 176—178°: molecular 
rotatory power [a] D = + 31° to + 40°. When treated with acetic 
chloride, it yields camphoric anhydride and a chlorine compound 
which is doubtless borneol chloride. It is only slightly soluble in 
cold alkalis and alkaline carbonates, but dissolves readily on heating 
and gelatinises on cooling. If the gelatinous mass is dried and 
crystallised from alcohol, sodium bomeol camphorate, 

COONa-C & H u -COO*C 1U H„, 
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w obtained in white, crystalline leaflets, which have an alkaline re¬ 
action and are decomposed by carbonic acid. With copper salts, its 
solution gives a blue precipitate which readily splits up into cupric 
oxide and hydrogen bomeol camphorate. 

Similar products are obtained m the same way from lmvo-a-borneol 
and dextrocamphoric anhydride. The normal salt crystallises in 
slender needles melting at 122°. The acid salt dissolves in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, but is only slightly soluble in light petroleum; it 
melts at 164—168° and its molecular rotatory power is [«] D = — 17° 
to —25°. Like its isomeride, it dissolves in alkalis and alkaline car¬ 
bonates and the solution gelatinises on cooling, has an alkaline 
reaction, and is decomposed by carbonic anhydride. 

If the camphois and camphoric acid are heated at 140°, no normal 
ethereal salts are obtained. 

From these facts it follows (1) that complete etherification of 
camphoric acid is only obtained at a comparatively high temperature, 
and when the anhydride is used ; (2) in the operation, isomerides are 
formed owing to alteration of the camphoric acid; (3) in the acid 
ethereal salts, the acid function resembles that of the phenols rather 
than that of a true acid. 0. H. B. 

Phenolsulphonie Acids from Camphor. By P. Cazeneuve 
Gompt. rend., 110, 719—722).—The action of concentrated sulphuric 
acid on camphor yields sulphonic derivatives in small quantities only. 
If monochlorocamphor is mixed with five times its weight of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, a reaction takes place at 30° with slow 
evolution of hydrogen chloride, sulphurous anhydride, and some 
methyl chloride; at the ordinary temperature, the reaction takes 
place much more slowly. At least four products are formed and can 
be separated by fractional crystallisation after neutralisation with 
barium carbonate. All are sulphonic derivatives and have a phenolic 
function, which is indicated by the blue or violet coloration produced 
with ferric chloride, and the formation of acetyl-derivatives. 

One has the composition S02*C 9 H 12 0(0H),2 aud contains a phonolic 
hydroxyl, an alcoholic hydroxyl (secondary), and the ketonic group 
of tho camphor, but no acid hydroxyl. The second has the composi¬ 
tion HSO^CioHigO-OH and contains one acid and one phenolic 
hydroxyl. The third contains three sulphonic acid groups aud at 
least one phenolic hydroxyl, and has the formula (HSOj) 3 *Ci 0 Hi 8 (VOH, 
but the exact number of phenolic or alcoholic hydroxyls and the 
existence or non-existence of a ketonic group have still to be ascer¬ 
tained. The fourth compound contains one or several hydroxyl- 
groups and one or several phenolic groups, but is very difficult to 
purify, and its composition has not yet been definitely ascertained. 

The author regards these results as conclusive proof of the presence 
of a benzene nucleus in the terebene-group. The formation of 
phenols by the combination of the hydroxyl of sulphuric acid with 
a benzenoid nucleus has not been observed before. 0. H. B. 

Constituents of Quassia amara, L., and Ficraena excelsa, 
Linds. By F. MASSUfis (Arch. Fharm. [3], 28, 147—171).—The 
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coarsely-powdered drug Quassia amara was digested three times 
with 50 to 60 per cent, alcohol, the liquids mixed and treated with a 
little freshly-burnt magnesia, a little acetic acid added if necessary to 
produce a blight acid reaction, and the solution filtered, after which the 
alcohol was expelled at the lowest possible temperature. The aqueous 
solution thus obt ain ed was warmed gently in an open dish, and the 
water was replenished from time to time, so as to get rid of all 
alcohol. On cooling, the separated resin was removed, and the liquid 
repeatedly shaken up with chloroform. From the separated chloro¬ 
form solution, the ehlorofoim was distilled off, and the residue treated 
with a mixture cf absolute alcohol and ether; this was evaporated and 
the residue was dissolved iu absolute ether, which, on slow evapora¬ 
tion, gave crystals of quassiin, which further treatment with ether 
and alcohol rendered quite pure. This process insures the isolation 
of the bitter principle actually existing in the plants, and avoids the 
formation of decomposition-products. Repeated recrystallisation of 
the product led to the separation of four compounds differing in their 
solubilities and melting points. The melting points were 210° to 211°, 
215° to 217°, 221° to 226°, and 239° to 242°. The first and last com¬ 
pounds could not be further examined owing to the lack of material; 
but the former agrees with the quassiin obtained by first boiling the 
wood with water as in Christensen’s extinction method, and in 
crystalline form and melting point is the same as that observed by 
Wiggers, and by Oliveri and JDenaro. Quassiin, melting point 215° to 
217", on analysis gave C&JLsOio. and that with melting point 221° 
to 2*26° gave C^HsoOio. The bitter principle picrasmin, obtained as 
above from Picraena excelsa , melted at 206° to 208° and was a 
mixture of two varieties melting at 204° and at 209—212° respec¬ 
tively. Some commercial crystalline material was purified, and the 
two varieties were readily isolated ; that melting at 204° was found 
to have the formula C^HtfOio whilst the other gave C^H^Oh). It is 
probable that quassiin and picrasmin are not identical but form two 
series of homologous compounds. To elucidate this point, some of 
the decomposition-products of picrasmin were studied. Hydrochloric 
acid in a closed tube with picrasmin produced picrasmic acid; tlio 
barium salt of this acid was analysed and showed the acid to bo 
bibasic; its formation may be thus represented Cd 1 H 4 0 O b (COOMc) 3 -f- 
2HC1 == C 3 iH4o 0 6 (COOH)2 -f* 2MeCL Zei&el’s reaction, in which 
picrasmin is treated with fuming hydriodic acid in a current of 
carbonic anhydride, shows that three methoxyl-groups are present, 
but only two of these were attached to carboxyl, as shown by treat¬ 
ment with hydrochloric acid. Quassiinic acid, CsoHasOw, obtained by 
Oliveri and Denaro, and picrasmic acid, C 3 3 H 42 O 10 +5H 2 0, obtained 
by the author, strengthen the view of the non-identity of quassiin 
and picrasmin. J. T. 

Action, of Acids on Litmus. By J. E. Massh (Ghem. News , 61,2). 
—Attention is drawn to the fact that concentrated and Nordhanson 
sulphuric acids, glacial acetic acid, dry propionic, butyric, and valeric 
acids do not redden dry litmus paper; it is therefore infei red that 
the conversion of bine into red litmus requires the presence of water. 
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The reddening of litmus by strong nitric acid is attributed to the 
decomposition of the organic matter with the liberation of water. 

D. A. L. 

Preparation and Properties of certain Pyrrolidone-deri- 
vatives. By 0. Kuhling (B&r., 23, 708—713).—In addition to the 
compounds described in his previous paper (Abstr., 1889, 1211), the 
author has now succeeded in obtaining certain new pyrrolidone- 
derivatives by the action of ethylamine on the cyanhydrin of ethyl 
levulinate, and has also prepared the amide of 2-methylpyrrolidone- 
2-carboxylic acid. The latter is formed by adding 2-metliylpyrrilidone- 
2-carbonitrile to well-cooled sulphuric acid, allowing the mixture to 
lemain for a few hours, then pouring it into water, neutralising with 
sodium carbonate, and evaporating to dryness. The residue is ex¬ 
tracted with alcohol, and the inorganic matter removed by repeated 
evaporation to dryness and extraction with alcohol. The amide, 
CH 'OH 

CO forms white, crystalline crusts, consisting 

of stellate aggregates of slender needles which melt at 161°, and are 
very soluble in water, less so in alcohol, and insoluble in ether. The 
corresponding acid and its salts could not be obtained in the crystal¬ 
line form. 

The action of ethylamine on the cyanhydrin of ethyl levulinate was 
allowed to take place under the same conditions as that of aniline 
(loc. cit.), and the resulting nitrile, which could only be obtained as 
an oil, added to cooled concentrated sulphuric acid. The 1-e ’ 

ch 3 . C h 2 

2 -methylpyrrolidone-2-carboxylamide, Y 3 CMe«CONH 2 , 

CO— NJBit 

formed was separated and purified in the manner described above. 
It crystallises from alcohol in needles or prisms which melt at 1S3°, 
and dissolve readily in water and alcohol, but not in ether. 
l-JEJthyl-2-methijljpyrroUdone-2-carboxylic add , 

CH 2 *CH, 


thus 


Ao:heJ > om "' oooh ' 


is best prepared by boiling the pure amide with a slight excess of 
caustic potash solution, and after concentrating the solution, adding 
the requisite quantity of acid. The liquid is again evaporated, and 
the residue extracted with alcohol, the evaporation and extraction 
repeated several times, and the acid finally crystallised from benzene. 
It forms stellate aggregates of vitreous needles, and sometimes, on 
slow evaporation, separates in long, dendritic crystals. It melts at 
123°, and is very readily soluble in water and alcohol, less so in hot 
benzene, and still less in ether. The salts of the acid could not be 
obtained crystalline. 

l-Ethyl-2-methyl]pyrrolidone-2-(Mrbot]iiozylamide, 

is obtained by passing hydrogen sulphide through an alcoholic 
solution jai the above nitrile, to which a little ammonia has been 
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added. It crystallises from alcoliol in short, white, lustrous prisms 
which melt with decomposition at 176°.^ 

The amidoxime of this series is obtained by boiling tho foregoing 
thiamide with equivalent quantities of hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
and sodium carbonate; it crystallises from water in slender needles 
or small plates, which are readily soluble in water and alcohol. 

From the results shown in this and the previous paper, it appears 
that the stability and power of crystallisation of tbe nitriles, amides, 
and acids are greatest iu the compounds derived from aniline, and 
least in those derived from ammonia, those derived from ethylamine 
occupying an intermediate position. H. G. 0. 

Pyridines: their Relation to Quinoline, Isoquinoline, and 
the Alkaloids. By A. Edixger (/.pr. Ghem. [2], 41, 341—359).— 
The author has sought to arrive at the constitution of the bases 
obtained by the action of moist silver oxide and of alkaline hydrox¬ 
ides on alkylpyridyl halogen-compounds, by comparing their more 
stable and more easily purified double compounds. 

When benzylpyridyl platinochloride, (C^Hi'CvH^jHaPtCla, is 
precipitated in aqueous solution, it is anhydrous and melts at 221° 
(uncorr.); but when it is precipitated in alcoholic solution, it melts at 
199° (uncorr.), and contains § mol. alcohol of crystallisation. Both 
forms are slender needles, and are insoluble in water and alcohol. 

When benzylpyridyl chloride is treated with silver oxide and water 
under ether, the aqueous solution of the base obtained gives an anhy¬ 
drous platinochloride melting at 220° (uncorr.), and identical with 
the above. A dark-red, crystalline carbonate was obtained when 
the aqueous solution of the base was saturated with carbonic anhy¬ 
dride and evaporated. The hydrochloric acid solution of the base is 
not precipitated by ammonia. 

When the saponification is performed with potassium or sodium 
hydroxide, the platinochloride is most easily obtained from an alco¬ 
holic solution; it then melts at 199° and contains ^ mol. alcohol of 
crystallisation. The platinochloride obtained from aqueous solutiou 
darkens without melting at 290°, and contains 12 mols. H s O. The 
base gives no carbonate, and is precipitated by ammonia. 

The paper concludes with some remarks on the constitution of 
pyridine, quinoline, and isoqninoline. A. G R 

Pyridine-derivatives from Propaddehyde^ ammonia, and Prop- 
aldehyde. By E. Durkopf and H. GoTrscH (Ber., 23, 685—693).— 
When a mixture of propaldehyde-ammonia and propaldehydo, in tho 
proportion of 1 mol. of the former to 2 mols of the latter, is heated 
in a sealed tube for six hours at 205—210°, a reddish-brown oil is 
f >rmed, consisting chiefly of bases belonging to the pyridine-group. 
The reaction which here takes place is of a character similar to that 
occurring between aldehyde-ammonia and paraldehyde under similar 
conditions (Abstr., 1887, 1314). The secondary bases were separated 
from the crude oil by treatment with potassium nitrite in hydrochloric 
acid solution, and the residual mixture of tertiary bases separated by 
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20 fractionations into two chief fractions boiling at 197—199° and 
219—221° respectively. 

The first-named fmotion, after being purified by conversion into 
the mercury double salt, yielded a colourless base, boiling at 
198—199° (corr.) under 763*5 mm. pressure, and agreeing in almost all 
its properties with the parvoline obtained by Waage and Hoppe 
(Abstr., 1884,172; 1889,120); it has, however, a feeble, not unpleasant 
odour, the coneine-like smell observed by Waage and Hoppe being 
probably due to an admixture of secondary bases. The crystallo¬ 
graphic examination of the plat inochloride, CsH^N^PtCle, agrees 
well with that of Waage’s parvoline platinochloride; it forms fairly 
large, monoclinic crystals melting at 189°, readily soluble in hot, 
sparingly in cold water. The two bases must, therefore, be identical. 
The aurochloride, HAuCh, and the mercury double salt , 

C 9 H 13 N,HCl,3HgCl3, described by Hoppe as oils, were both obtained 
crystalline, and melt at 81—82° and 117—119° respectively. 

On very moderate oxidation with potassiam permanganate, the base 
yielded an acid which could not be obtained free from potash, but 
which, from the analysis of its platinochloride, must be a dimethyl - 
or ethyl-pyridinemonocarboxylic acid. It melts at 150—151°, and its 
platinochloride , which crystallises with 1 mol. EtOH, separates from 
alcohol in slender needles which are very soluble in water and 
gradually decompose at 260°. 

By the further action of potassium permanganate, parvoline yields a 
methylpyridinedicarboxylic acid, which is also formed in small quan¬ 
tity in the preparation of the foregoing acid; hence the latter must be a 
dimethylpyridinecarboxylic acid, and the parvoline itself a dimethyl- 
ethylpyridine. As the me thylpyridineili carboxylic acid here obtained 
is identical with that formed by the oxidation of Dtirkopf and 
Schlaugk’s parvoline, it is probable that the side-chains occupy the 
2:3:5 positions, which is confirmed by the fact that on complete 
oxidation of Waage’s parvoline with warm potassium permanganate, 
carbodinicotinic acid, C 5 ]S r H 2 (COOH) s , is obtained. It forms hard, 
spherical, crystalline aggregates, melts at 318°, and forms an aeid 
silver salt which crystallises in rosette-like aggregates of small 
plates. 

These facts show that W&age’s parvoline agrees in almost all its 
properties and reactions with the parvoline previonsly obtained by 
the authors from propaldehyde-ammonia and paraldehyde. The 
latter differs from Waage’s base only in its boiling point (188°) and in 
the crystallographic properties of its platinochloride . The lower boil¬ 
ing point may have been caused by some impuricy, or may be different 
according to the different methods of preparation (compare /J-picoline). 
A fresh preparation of the platinochloride gave crystals agreeing in 
properties with those of Waage; but as tbe crystals previously 
measured were no longer in existence, tbe possibility of dimorphism 
is not excluded. A further proof of their identity is found in the 
fact that Durkopf and Schlaugk’s base gives on reduction a parpevo- 
line identical with that described below. 

The secondary base, isolated from the crude oil by means of its nitroso- 
eorapound, is a colourless, mobile liquid, which boils at 176—177°, 
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and has a penetrating odour resembling that of decaying hay. It has 
a sp. gr. of 0-8474 at"20° (water at 4° = 1), and a molecular volume 
of 143*3. The analysis shows its formula to be C 9 H l9 17, which has 
been confirmed by a determination of its vapour-density. It is 
identical with the hydro-base obtained by the reduction of both 
Waage’s and Diirkopf and Schlaugk's base, and is, therefore, a par- 
pevoline. It forms a hygroscopic hydrochloride and. hydriodide , 
whilst platinnm chloride, gold chloride, and picric acid give oily pre¬ 
cipitates. The cwJmioiodide , (C 9 H 19 N,HI)2CdI 3 , crystallises in white, 
sparingly soluble needles w hich melt at 120—130°. 

The fraction of the original oil boiling at 219—221° was purified 
by conversion into the platinochloride, and forms a colourless oil 
which boils at 21t5—217° (uncorr.), is unaltered in air or light, and 
has likewise the composition of a parvoline, G9H13N. Its platino- 
ckhride , C 9 H 13 N,H 3 PtCl,5, forms yellow, sparingly soluble needles or 
prisms, which do not melt at 270 3 ; the aurochloride , CsH^jHAnCli, 
crystallises in slender, lemon-yellow needles melting at 138—140°, 
and the mercurochloride separates from water containing hydrochloric 
acid in long, lustrous spangles, or veil-developed crystals, probably 
belonging to the monoclinic system. The base, on oxidation, yields 
acids which are being further examined. H. G. 0. 

Action of Quinoline on Copper Sulphate. By E. Boesbach 
(Ber., 23, 924—925).—The basic salt which is precipitated when a 
concentrated solution of copper sulphate is shaken with quinoline has 
the composition 2GuS04,3Cu(OH) 2 + 4H.O, and not 3C 8 H 7 ]Sr,2CuSO4 
4- H/), as stated by Lachowicz (Momtsh., 10, 884). F. S. K. 

Action of Phenylhydrazine on Ethyl Thiaeetoacetate. By 
K. Buchea and C. Sprague (Ber., 23, 847—855 ; compare this vol., 

p. 28).— ThiophenylmethylpyrcLzolone, is formed 

when a glacial acetic acid solution of phenylhydrazine (2 mols.) is 
gradually added to a cold glacial acetic acid solution of ethyl thioaceto- 
acetate cl mol.) ; on keeping, the base separates in yellow crystals, 
and can be purified by converting it into the crystalline hydrochloride. 
It can also be prepared by gradually adding a chloroform solution of 
sulphur dichloride to a well-cooled chloroform solution of phenyl- 
met hylpyrazolone, and decomposing the salt which is produced. It 
crystallises from alcohol, benzene, or acetic acid in small, colourless 
plates; the crystals m all cases retain some of the solvent, which is 
slowly given off on exposure to air, but quickly at 100°. It decom¬ 
poses at about 183°, but without melting; it is soluble in alkalis and 
in baryta-water, and it forms stable salts with strong acids. The 
hydrochloride , CsoHis^SOojHCl, separates from alcohol in colourless 
crystals containing 1 mol. of alcohol. When the base is warmed 
with excess of phenylhydrazine, it is converted into phenylmethyl- 
pyrazoloneketophenylhydrazone, small quantities of di-phenylmetbyl- 
pyrazolone being also formed. It is, doubtless, identical with the 
compound prepared by Michaelis and Philips (this vol,, p. 582) by 
treating phenylhydrazme with ethyl thioacetoacetate in cold glacial 
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acetic acid, and to which they assigned provisionally the composition 

C«HbO<K0. f. s. k. 

Brominated Derivatives of 1-Fhenylpyrazole. By L. Balbiano 
( GazzeMa , 19,128—134).—1-Phenylpyrazole is obtained by heating a 
solntion of epichlorhydrin (50 grams) in benzene (150 grams) with 
phenylhydrazine (120 grams) for eight to nine hours, and distilling 
off the benzene. The residue is mixed with sulphuric acid 
(400 grams containing 10 per cent, acid), distilled in a current of 
steam, and the ethereal extract of the distillate freed from ether and 
redistilled. The yield is 58 per cent. 

1-Phenylbromopyrazole , CjNsHJBrPh. is prepared by adding a solu¬ 
tion of bromine (11*3 parts) in concentrated acetic acid (20 parts) to 
a very cold solution of 1-phenylpyrazole (10 parts) in acetic acid 
(10 parts), allowing the mixture to remain for an hour, and precipitating 
with water. The yield is theoretical. It crystallises from boiling 95 per 
cent, alcohol in large, white, lustrous needles, melts at 80*5—81° 
(corr.), and boils at 293—296° with partial decomposition. It dis¬ 
solves in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, especially when 
warmed, but it is insoluble in water. It has feeble basic properties, 
and dissolves in concentrated sulphuric, hydrochloric, and acetic 
acids, but it is reprecipitated unaltered on diluting the solntion. 
Hydroxyl cannot be substituted for the bromine in this compound 
by the action of potassium hydroxide, nor can a hydrocarbon radicle 
be introduced by Fittig’s or by Friedel and Craft’s method. It has 
also been ascertained that only one of the tbiee possible isomeric 
1-phenylbromopyrazoles is formed by the above process, and that the 
substitution of bromine for the hydrogen-atom takes place without 
any intermediate additive product being formed. 

The platinochluride, (C 3 N i H 2 BrPh) 2j H 2 PtCl8,liH 3 0, forms minute- 
pointed, orange-coloured prisms which decompose at 160—170° with¬ 
out melting. It is decomposed by water and slowly on exposure to 
the air. 

l+P}i£7iyldibromopyraznle, CsNaHBrfePh, is obtained by adding bro¬ 
mine (14*5 grams) dissolved in acetic acid (15 grams) to a solution of 
1-phcnylbromopyrazole (20 grams) in acetic acid (170—180 grams), 
and precipitating with water after the lapse of a few hours. The 
yield is about 93 per cent. The dibromo-derivative crystallises from 
alcohol in large, soft, white, lustrous, flattened needles, melts at 
83*5—84° (corr.), dissolves in hot alcohol and benzene, sparingly in 
cold alcohol and is insoluble in water. It is more feebly basic than 
the monobrominated derivative, dissolving in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, but only sparingly in fuming hydrochloric acid and in 
glacial acetic add. On mixing hydrochloric solutions of 1-phenyldi- 
bromopyrazole and of platinic chloride, a platinochloride is obtained 
in minute, bright-yellow needles which decompose on drying in the 
air. 

1-PJienyltribromopymzole, CsH s BriPh, is prepared by boiling a 
solution of either the mono- or the dibromo-derivative in acetic acid 
or chloroform with the theoretical amount of bromine. It crystallises 
from alcohol in groups of slender, silky, colourless needles, melts at 
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106’5—107 (corr.), and is moderately soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform when heated, but only very sparingly in the cold. It is 
insoluble in water, dissolves with difficulty in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and is almost insoluble in fuming hydrochloric acid. 

S. B. A. A. 

Action of Acid Chlorides on 1-Phenylpyrazole. By L. Bal- 
bianu (Gazietta , 19,134—141).— l-Php?iylacetylpyrazole, CJSTsH&AcPh, 
is obtained by heating 1-phenylpyrazole (10 grams) and acetic chloride 
(40 grams) at 140—150° for eight hours in a sealed tube. The pro¬ 
duct is freed from acetic chloride by distillation, nearly neutralised 
with a hot solution of sodium carbonate, and extracted with water; 
on cooling, phenylacetylpvrazole separates out. It crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in small opaque, white needles, which melt at 
121'o—122“5° (corr.) to a f rintly-y ello wish liquid. It is soluble in 
methyl alcohol and in ethyl alcohol, especially on warming, only mode¬ 
rately in hot water, and very sparingly in cold. It is not sensibly 
altered by boiling for an hour with a 25 percent, solution of potassium 
hj droxide. The ketonic nature of this compound is evident from the 
formation of an oxime and a hydrazone. 

\-Phenylacetylpyrazoleo£ime, C^HjPh'CMelHOH, is obtained by 
boiling a solution of phenylacetylpvrazole (1 mol.) and of hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloiide (1 mol.) in methyl alcohol with an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of sodium carbonate (1 mol.) for four or five hours. The product is 
filtered, evaporated on the water bath, and the residue extracted with 
boiling alcohol. On cooling, the oxime crystallises out in spherical 
groups, consisting of minute, white needles; it softens at 105°, and 
melts at 129—131° to a yellowibh liquid; on resolidifying, it forms a 
glassy, transparent mass. It is soluble in alcohol, especially on 
warming, very moderately so in hot water, and very sparingly in cold 
water. It dissolves in concentrated hydrochloric acid, and on boiling 
the solution, it is split up into phenylacetylpyrazole and hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride. 

1 -Phenylacetylpyrazolephenylltydrazone, O3X a H 2 Ph-CMelH 2 HPh, is 
prepared by mixing a hot alcoholic solution of phenylacetylpyrazole 
(1 mol.) with a hot, aqueous solution of plienylliydrazine hydrochloride 
(1 mol.) and sodium acetate (1 mol.). It crystallises from boiling 
alcohol acidified with acetic acid in small, slender, yellowish needles 
which dissolve in hot alcohol, and melt with decomposition at 
142—144". On boiling with hydrochloric acid, it splits up into 
phenylacetylpyrazole and phenylhydrazine hydrochloride. 

l-Phenylbtnzoylpyrasole, CjN 3 H 2 BzPh, is prepared by heating 
phenylpyrazole (10 grams) and benzoic chloride (40 grams) in a 
sealed tube at 210—250° for 10 hours. The product is made slightly 
alkaline with aqueous sodium carbonate, filtered hot, and extracted 
with hot alcohol. On cooling, phenylbenzoylpyrazole crystallises out 
in slender, lustrous, white needles which melt at 122—123 (corr.). 
It is soluble in hot alcohol, very moderately so in hot water, and very 
sparingly in cold water. The ketonic nature of this compound is 
likewise shown by the formation of an oxime and a hydrazone. 

l-Phewylbenzoy Ipymzolephmylhydrazone, C 3 N 2 H 2 Ph-CPh:N 2 HPh, is 
prepared like the corresponding acetyl-derivative; it crystallises 
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from alcohol in small, yellowish-white needles, melts with decomposi¬ 
tion at 138—140°, and dissolves in hot alcohol, but not in water. On 
boiling with hydrochloric acid, it is split np into 1-phenylbenzoyl- 
pyrazole and phenylhydrazine. 

l-Phenylbenzoylpyrazoleoxime, Ca^HjPh'CPhlNTOH, prepared like 
the corresponding acetyl-derivative, crystallises from alcohol in lus¬ 
trous, nacreous laminae, softens at 148°, and melts at 152—154°. It 
dissolves in alcohol, but is almost insoluble in cold water. Prolonged 
boiling with hydrochloric acid splits it up into 1-phenylbenzoylpyrazole 
and hydroxylamine. 

The experiments described confirm the analogy between pyrroline 
and pyrazole-derivatives. S. B. A. A. 

Two Pyrazolebenzoic Acids. By L. Balbuno (Gazzetta , 19, 
119—128; compare Abstr., 1887, 1054; 1889, 1215). Parapymzole - 
benzoic add, CgNgH^CeB^’COOH [C3N2H3: COOH — 4 : 1J, is ob¬ 
tained when paratolylpyrazole (6 grams) is dissolved in a dilute 
solution of potassium hydroxide, and gradually added to a solution of 
potassium permanganate (12 grams) in water (200 c.c.). As soon as 
the liquid is decolorised, the unaltered pyrazole is distilled off in a 
current of steam, the residue filtered, precipitated with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, washed, and thoroughly dried. The acid crystallises 
from absolute alcohol in small, faintly-yellowish needles, and melts 
at 264—-265° (corr.) to a reddish-yellow liquid. It is almost insoluble 
in cold water, dissolves very sparingly in warm water or cold alcohol, 
and only moderately in warm alcohol, ether, or acetic acid It 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid and in fuming hydrochloric 
acid, being precipitated again unaltered on diluting the solution. 
The hydrochloric solution gives no precipitate with a concentrated 
acid solution of platinic chloride. Its boiling alcoholic solution, after 
treatment with sodium and with sulphuric acid, gives no coloration 
either with potassium dichromate or with ferric chloride. 

The ethyl salt is obtained by adding twice its volume of absolute 
alcohol to the hydrochloric solution of the acid, saturating with dry 
hydrogen chloride, and after some time expelling the excess of alcohol 
and hydrochloric acid, saturating the residue with sodium carbonate, 
and extracting with ether. The ethyl salt crystallises from hot alcohol 
in yellowish-white needles, or in shining, unctuons plates; it melts at 
61—62° (corr.), and dissolves in alcohol and in ether, especially on 
warming. It does not take np hydrogen w hen its alcoholic solution 
is treated with sodium, <fec., but the acid (m. p. = 264°) is re¬ 
produced. 

The sodium salt, C 1 oH 7 Nr ;i O a N'a, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
small, white, anhydrous needles, grouped together in spherical masses, 
which are very soluble in cold water, but less so in dilute alcohol. 

The bwrium salt forms small, anhydrous, white, unctuous la-minse 
having a silky lustre, it is moderately soluble in hot water, less so in 
cold. With calcium chloride and zinc sulphate, the sodium salt 
also gives precipitates soluble in hot water, whilst the precipitates 
with lead, acetate, mercuric chloride, silver nitrate, and copper 
sulphate are insoluble. 
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Orthopyrazolebe azoic acid, CJI3N 2 * C 6 H 4 * C 0 OH [C 3 N 2 H 3 : COOH = 
2 :1], is obtained by the oxidation of oribotolyipyrazole in the way 
already described for the para-compound. It crystallises from boiling 
50 per cent, alcohol in large, bright-yellow, prismatic needles, which 
hare a vitreous lustre and melt at 138 5—139° (corr.) to a bright 
yellow liquid. It is soluble in warm water, alcohol, and ether, and 
sparingly in cold water, it dissolves in fuming hydrochloric acid, but 
110 precipitate is obtained on diluting the solution, or on adding 
platinic chloride; it likewise dissolves in concentrated sulphuric .acid. 
It does not take up hydrogen when its boiling alcoholic solution is 
treated with sodium, &c. 

The ethyl salt is obtained by digesting a solution of the acid in 95 
per cent, alcohol with one-third its volume of concentrated sulphuric 
acid for three to four hours at 50—60°. After remaining for some time, 
the solution is diluted w ith water, saturated with sodium carbonate, 
and the oil which separates out is extracted with ether. When 
pure, it is a yellow oily liquid, which boils at 308—310° (in 
vapour) and remains liquid at —10°. It is soluble in. alcohol and 
ether, but not in water; it does not take up hydrogen on treating its 
alcoholic solution with sodium, but the free acid is reproduced. The 
barium salt forms crystalline incrustations, consisting of superposed 
flattened prisms the crystals are hard, anhydrous, and readily soluble 
in water. The sodium salt is very soluble in water, and the solution 
gives with silver nitrate and with mercuric chloride a deposit of small, 
white crystals soluble in hot water, but no precipitate with either 
calcium chloride, copper sulphate, lead acetate, or zinc sulphate. 

From the above experiments, it appears that bisubstituted phenols 
in which one hydrogen-atom is displaced by a caribazofcic nucleus 
behave similarly to other bisubstituted phenols, the para-compounds 
haring higher melting points than the ortho-compound, &c. The 
author considers that the inability of the pjrazole in these compounds 
to form pyrazoline by hydrogenation indicates that this property is 
dependent upon the position and character of the other substituting 
radicle. S. B. A. A. 

Oxidation of Orthophenylenediamine. By O. Fisciiek and K. 
Hepp (Ber., 23, 841—847; compare Abs.tr., 1889, 499).—Ditun ido- 
phenazine hydrochloride has the composition C^HmN^HCl 4- 3H 2 0, 
and not 6 0,2HCl *f 5H a O, as stated by Wiesinger (Abstr, 

1884,1322). The sulphate , (0 12 H lf ^) 2 ,H 3 S0 4 + 3H 2 0, forms crystals 
very like those of anhydrous chromic acid; Wiesinger’s formula for 
this compound is also incorrect. 

JDifurmyldiamidophenazine, CuHjJS^Os, prepared by boiling the 
diamido-compound for several hours with sodium formate and con¬ 
centrated formic acid, is a reddish-yellow compound, very sparingly 
soluble in water, alcohol, benzene, ether, <&c. 

A quinoxaline of the composition Co 6 H 16 K 4 is formed when an 
alcoholic solution of diamidophenazine is boiled with bcnzile for 
li hours, glacial acetic acid then added, and the mixture boiled again 
for an hour. It crystallises from toluene in shining, reddish-brown 
plates, decomposes when heated, and dissolves in concontrated 
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sulphuric acid yielding a deep blue solution, the colour of which 
disappears on adding water. The formation of this quinoxahne 
proves that diamidophenazine is an orthodiamido-compound, so that 

it has the constitution C 6 H 4 <^>C 6 H 2 (NH 2 ) 2 [(KH 2 ) 3 = 2:3], 

DUhydvoxypkmazine, Ci 2 U 8 N 20 3 , is formed, with liberation of 
ammonia, when diamidophenazine is heated at 200 ° with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid; the reddish-brown, crystalline salt obtained in 
this way is decomposed with dilute soda, and the base purified by 
converting it into the sulphate. It crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
reddish-yellow needles with J mol. H 2 C, and loses its water at 100°, 
but only very slowly. The sulphate, (Ci 2 H 8 lSr 2 0 2 ) 2 ,H 2 S0 4 + 2H a O, 
crystallises well from dilute sulphuric acid. The diacetyl- derivative. 
CifiHiaNiCh, crystallises from hot benzene in yellowish plates, melts at 
230°, and is only a feeble base. 

The compound obtained by Hiibner and Frerichs (this Journal, 
1876, ii, 309; and Abstr., 1878, 143) by treating orthophenylene- 
diamine with cyanogen iodide, is diamidophenazine, and has not, 
therefore, the composition CnHuN*. 

The hydrochloride , Gi 6 H ll !N',,HCl, separates, on cooling, in red 
crystals, when orthophenylenediamine (1 mol.) is heated with benzene- 
azo-«-naphthylamine hydrochloride (1 mol ) and alcohol (10 parts) at 
160°; it crystallises from hot alcoholic hydrochloric acid in slender, 
garnet-red needles, and dissolves in warm water with an orange-red 
coloration, but is gradually decomposed when the solution is boiled. 
The free base, CmHuNsj crystallises from boiling alcohol in shining 
plates or slender, yellow needles, melts at 264°, and is insoluble in 
water and alkalis, and only sparingly soluble in benzene, ether, and 
cold alcohol, the solutions showing a yellowish-green fluorescence; it 
dissolves in concentrated hydrochloric acid and in sulphuric acid with 
a green coloration. The platinochloride, (CieHnN^HaPtCla, crystal¬ 
lises in slender, red needles, and is only sparingly soluble. The 
aurockloride , Ci 6 H u N*HAuC 1 4 , crystallises in yellowish-red plates, 
and is rather sparingly soluble in water and alcohol. The acetyl - 
derivative, Ci 8 Hi o N 3 0 , separates from glacial acetic acid as a light 
yellow, crystalline powder, and is very sparingly soluble in acetic 
anhydride. 

When the compound CihHuN^ described above is heated for some 
hours at 180—200° with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is decom¬ 
posed into ammonia, and the hydrochloride of a base of the composi¬ 
tion OieHioNaO. This base crystallises from alcohol in reddish needles; 
it has also the properties of a phenol, and dissolves in hot dilute soda, 
yielding a reddish-yellow solution from which it is precipitated on the 
addition of dilute acetic acid. When distilled with zinc-dust, it yields 
naphthaphenazine (m. p. 142°), so that the compound obtained from 
orthophenylenediamine and benzeneazo-*-naphthylamine is tz-amido- 

oL^iaphthaphenazine, ^ n ^>C 6 H 4 , analogously constituted 

to the eurhodine, C 17 H 13 N 3 , obtained by Witt from orthamidoazo- 
toluene and a-naphthylamine. F. S. K. 

VOL. LYXII. 3 h 
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Nitro- and Chloro-derivative of / 3 -Methyl-^liydroxyqnln- 
azoline. By H. Dehoff (J. pr. Chem. [2]. 41, 368). Nitro-p- 

utdhyl-c-Jnjdroxyqiiinazolitie, HO a *C 6 H 3 <^Q^^N, is obtained by 

adding anhydracetylorthamidobenaamide to red faming nitric acid; 
it crystallises from alcohol as a yellow powder; it is an acid. Its 
ifiethyl-derivative forms {short, almost colonrless needles melting at 165 . 

When aiihydi'acetylorthamidobenzamide is heated with phosphorus 
pentachloride at 17U°, a substance CgHiCljNa is obtained; this 
crystallises from alcohol in slender, white, felted needles, and melts, at 
124—125°. With potash, it yields a compound, CdiCW^O, which 
crystallises in yellow prisms melting at 206— %07°. The ethyl- 
cumpound of this last substance crystallises in lustrous, white needles 
melting at 75°. A* Gh 

7-Conieeme, Conyrine, and Inactive Oonnne. By E. Lell- 
maot and W. 0. Muller (Her., 23, 680—684).—The coniceine pre¬ 
viously described by Lellmann (Abstr., 1889, 901) has proved to he 
identical with the 7 -coniceine obtained by Hofmann from coniine, 
bromine, and soda (Abstr., 1885, 562), the difference in the 
boiling points of 20 ° previously noticed being due to a slight impurity 
present in Lellmann *s base; the latter, when purified by means of the 
stannoehloride, boils like 7 -coniceine at 173 . A direct comparison 
of specimens obtained by both methods also afforded complete proof 
of their identity. 

In the previous paper it was left undecided which of the following 
formulae represents 7 -coniceine, 

CH 2 <^;;§g>C-CH,-CH 2 Me, or CH 3 <^J§§ J >C:CH-CH 2 Me. 

A compound of the first constitution should, on dehydrogenisation, 
readily yield propylpyridine, whereas the formation of this base could 
hardly be explained by the second formula. The authors therefore 
distilled the stannoehloride of 7 -coniceine with zinc-dust, and purified 
the crude distillate by dissolving it in hydrochloric acid, extracting 
the non-basic portions with ether, adding excess of alkali, and distilling 
in a current of steam. The distillate was again dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and a little sodium nitrite added, and any nitrosamine 
formed removed by ether, the solution being then again made alkaline 
and distilled. In order to identify the base, it was converted into the 
platinochloride, the crystallographic examination of which gave results 
agreeing with those obtained by Ladenburg for propylpyridine platino- 
chloride (Annulen, 247, 20). The melting point was, however, found 
to be 172°, whereas Ladenburg found 159—160°. The authors, there¬ 
fore. prepared a specimen of the platinochloride by Ladenburg’s 
method, and found in this case also the melting point 172°. As this 
compound was investigated with great care by Ladenburg, the platino¬ 
chloride must exist in two isomeric forms of different melting point, 
which, however, differ only very slightly in their crystallographic pro¬ 
perties. The propei ties of the free base agree well with those given 
by Ladenburg and Hofmann for propylpyridine, and there can, there¬ 
fore, be no doubt as to its identity with this* compound, from which it 
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follows that 7 -coniceine has the first of the formulae given above. 
This result also renders it probable that the secondary piperideine 
bases obtained by Ladenburg in a similar manner from a-methyl-, 
a-ethyl-, and a-i sopro py lpi peri dine have a corresponding constitution. 

7 -Coniceme appears to be also formed, together with conyrine, by 
the distillation of coniine hydrochloride with zinc-dusu. 

When 7 -coniceine is reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, it is 
readily converted into inactive coniine. Its boiling point was found 
to be 165—166°, whilst its hydrochloride melted at 213°,whereas Laden¬ 
burg found the melting point to be 202—203°. It appears that the 
treatment with tin and hydrochloric acid exerts a# purifying influence 
on the base, as dextrc-conime hydrochloride, for which the authors, 
in agreement with Ladenburg, found the melting point 218°, after 
treatment with these reagents melted at 221°. H. G. C. 

By-product from the Synthesis of Cocaine. By C. Lieber- 
mann and F. Giesel (Ber., 23, 926—929).—A direct comparison of 
the compounds of the base described by the authors as methylcocaine 
(this vol., p. 647) with those of Einhorn and Marqnardt’s dextro¬ 
rotatory cocaine (this vol., p. 646) has shown that the two bases are 
very probably identical. The nitrates of both compounds have the 
same solubility in water, namely, 1 '55 in 100 at 20°. Dextrorotatory 
cocaine, purified by means of the nitrate, melts at about 43—47°; 
the hydrochlorides of the two bases also melt within about 3° of one 
another. 

Dextrorotatory benzoylecgonine hydrochloride, prepared from 
dextrorotatory cocaine, is identical with the* compouud prepared from 
“ methylcocaineboth substances form rhombic crystals <v:b : c = 
0-8361 :1 : 0*5184 

The nitrates of dextrorotatory benzoylecgonine and “methyl- 
cocaine ” are equally soluble in water (about 1*1 in 100 at 19°). The 
methyl-derivative of “ methylcocaine ” melts at the same temperature 
(115°) as the methyl-derivative of dextrorotatory eegonine, and both 
have the same rotatory power. E. S. K. 

Aricine.. By H. Moiksan and E. Land sin ( Gompt . rend., 110, 
469—471).—The alkaloid which was discovered by Pelletier and 
Corioi was obtained from the bark known as Aricn or Gu*co quinquina . 
The bark nsed by the authors contained 3*0 to 3*5 per cent, of the 
alkaloid, a proportion much larger than that found by previous investi¬ 
gators* It was roughly powdered, mixed with 10 per cent, of lime 
and 10 per cent, of sodium hydroxide solution of 40*\ and the mixture 
partially dried on a water-bath. It was then exhausted with ether, 
and the ethereal solution mixed with dilute sulphuric acid, which pre¬ 
cipitated aricine sulphate. The sulphate was dissolved in boiling 
water, and the alkaloid precipitated with ammonia and purified by 
repeated recrystallisation from alcohol. It has the composition 
OaaHae^Oi, as stated by Gerbardt and by Hesse, melts at 188—189°, 
and is insoluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol (1 pari in 100 at 15°, 
and 9 parts in 100 of the boiling solvent), and in ether (3 parts in 100 
at 15°). 


3 A 2 
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Its rotitorr power in alcoholic* solution is [«1d = "“^8 18', and m 
etliereal solution [«]d = —92° 30'. Contrary to the usual statements, 
the hydrochloride is optically active, its rotatory power having* a sign 
opposite to that of the bases, |V]d = +1*^° 90' in an alcoholic solu- 

Aricine is distinguished from its isomeride cnsconine by its melting t 
point and rotatory power. The qnantity of bark used was so great 
that 2 kilos, of aricine were obtained. The product was identical 
in properties with the aricine isolated by Pelletier. C. H. B. 

Action of Resorcinol on Egg Albumin. By J. Andeer (Ohem. 
Cmtr., 1890, i, 324; from Arch. path. Amt, 119, 191—192).—If a 
drop of egg albumin is allowed to fall into a saturated solution of 
resorcinol, the drop of albumin, at first transparent, becomes gradually 
opaque, and finally white like a hailstone. It gradually falls through 
the liquid, lengthens itself out to a band, becomes broader and broader, 
finally reaching the bottom. It has the appearance of a bacterio¬ 
logical cnlture. If the liquid is now shaken, it falls to the finest 
powder, and is so disseminated in the froth that it appears to have 
d ^solved. The same effects are produced however dilute the egg 
albumin may be. J. W. L. 

Reactions of Albumoses and Peptone. By R. Xeumeistfr 
Zeit. Biol., 26, 324—347).—The various reactions (biuret reaction, 
precipitation by nitric and other acids, and by ammonium sulphate 
and other salts) of the products of proteolysis are described and com¬ 
pared with one another (compare Abstr., 1888, 509, 516). State¬ 
ments made by other observers in relation to their delicacy and 
applicability are reviewed and criticised. 

The teim tryptophan is suggested for the substance which is formed 
during pancreatic digestion from proteids, and which gives a reddish- 
violet coloration with bromine. W. D, H. 

Proteinchrome and Proteinchromogen, By E. Stadelmann 
(Zdt* Biol., 26, 491—526 ) —It has been known since the researches 
of Gmelin, Bernard, and others of the earlier physiologists that on 
tryptic digestion a substance is formed from proteids which gives with 
chlorine, or better with bromine (not with iodine), a reddish-violet 
coloration Other methods of decomposing proteids, such as putre¬ 
faction, barium hydroxide, and strong (5 per cent.) sulphuric acid, 
give rise to many substances, among which this hitherto unnamed 
material is to be found. It is not formed during gastric digestion. 
Krukenberg (Terhandl. physik. med. Ges. Wurzburg. 18) and Hemala 
( Chem. Vnters. wiss. Med., von C. P. W. Krukenberg, Heft 2) have 
previously investigated this substance, and JSTencki (this Journal, 
1875, 479) considered that it was probably identical with naphthyl- 
amine, a view which Hemala showed to be untenable. Neumeister 
(preceding abstract) has recently suggested the name tryptophan for 
it; the name here suggested is that of proteinchromogen for the 
original substance, and of proteinchrome for the coloured material 
formed on the addition of chlorine or bromine. 

Proteinchromogen dialyses through parchment paper, will not dis- 
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solve in ether or chloroform, is non-volatile, and is destroyed at 100°. 
It is precipitable by silver nitrate, and causes reduction of this salt 
in the cold. The pigment itself (proteinchrome) is soluble in the 
digestion fluid, and is soluble in ether and in chloroform, the solutions 
showing a well-marked absorption-band at D. The halogens appear 
to be in a state of chemical combination with the organic radicle. 
Impure nitric acid destroys it. Many of these facts were previously 
described by Krukenberg, who considers that the substance is not a 
proteid, but a member of the indigo-group. 

Protemchromogen is stated by Neumeister to be soluble in amyl 
alcohol, and can thus be isolated. In the present research, amyl 
alcohol was not found to be at all a suitable reagent to employ for 
this purpose. In fact no method was found which would satisfac¬ 
torily separate it from peptone, with which, in divisibility and many 
of its reactions, it agrees closely, and from the amido-acids. The 
preparation of proteinchrome by the use of 90 per cent, alcohol (for 
full details the original memoir must be consulted) met with better 
success. Its colour and other reactions show that it is not identical 
with naphthylamine. When dissolved in ether, it shows a well-marked 
absorption-band in the green (68—93); when dissolved in alcohol, 
the band does not appear until after the addition of sodium hydroxide; 
after treatment with various reagents, and in different solvents, the 
spectroscopic appearances differ, the measurements being given in 
detail. 

Elementary analysis of several specimens gave the following per¬ 
centage results:— 


N. 

Br. 

s. 

c. 

H. 

O. 

10*99—11*92 

19-77—23 16 

2-95—3-77 

48-12—51-34 

4 45—5-28 

8-03—12-00 


From these numbers it is calculated that the percentage composition 
of proteiuchromogen is : C, 61*02; H, 6 89 ; N, 13“68; S, 4*69; and 
0,13 71. 

Protemchromogen is not formed from anti-products of digestion, 
but only from the hemi-group (hemi-peptone). It is thus a sub¬ 
stance which must be classed with leucine, tyrosine, and similar 
materials formed during pancreatic digestion. Its reactions and 
general composition seem to point to its being a proteid, or a sub¬ 
stance allied to a proteid; its high percentage of sulphur quite 
excludes the view that it belongs to the indigo-group. 

W. D. H. 

Melanin. By J. Brandl and L. Pfeiffer (Z&it. Biol., 26, 348— 
376).—The pigment of melanotic tumours has been previously in¬ 
vestigated by Berdez and NTencki (Abstr., 1888, 976), and by Morner 
(Abstr., 1887, 168). In the present research, the material was ob¬ 
tained from a patient who died of melano-sarcoma of the liver. 
Details of the clinical history of the case and autopsy are briefly 
given. 
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The pigment was separated from the proteids of the tnmour by 
the method of Berdez and Xencki, and was found to be insoluble in 
most reagents; concentrated mineral acids dissolve it slowly in the 
cold, more quickly when warmed ; iron is then found in the acid, 
showing that it has decomposed the pigment. In concentrated alkalis 
in the cold it is almost insoluble; on the application of heat, it dis¬ 
solves with the formation of a sulphide of the alkali. _ Dilute potas¬ 
sium hydroxide (1 per cent.) dissolves it slightly, forming a dark-red 
solntion. It is precipitated from this solntion by a solution of mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, or of barium chloride, or by neutralisation. 

Specimens of the pigment submitted to elementary analysis gave 
percentage results which may he compared with the results of pie- 
vious observers in the following table:— 



Xencki and Berdez. 


Homer. 

Brandi 


Phymafcorusin. 

Hippomelanin. 

Insoluble m 
acetic acid. 

Soluble in 
acetic acid. 

and 

Pfeiffer. 

c .... 

53-48 

a. 

53 *6 

h. 

55-61 

55 73 


63-87 

H,,.. 

4 03 

3-88 

3*82 

6'00 


4-20 

X.... 

10*55 

10-48 

10 87 

12 80 

— 

10-56 

S .... 

10*67 

2-84 

2*81 

7-97 

5*90 

3-63 

Fe ... 

— 

_ 

— 

0-07 

0-21 

0 52 

0 .... 

21-27 

29*20 

26*89 

17-94 


27 25 


The preparations made in the present research were, after removal 
of the iron, found to he free from ash. 

In agreement with Moiner, and in opposition to Berdez and 
Xencki, it is considered probable that melanin originates from bcomo- 
glcbin; daring the course of the disease, as the tumour grew in size, 
the number of red corpuscles and the percentage of haemoglobin in 
the blood fell steadily. 

The urine of patients suffering from melanotic disease contains, as 
a rule, a dark pigment, or a chromogen (melauogen) which is con¬ 
verted into the pigment by oxidation. Many observers have con¬ 
sidered that this pigment is the same as that occurring in the 
tumours. The quantity of urine available for research in the present 
case was too small to make a thorough and systematic analysis. It, 
however, became dark-brown or black on exposure to the air, or by 
oxidising in other ways. With bromine-water, a minimal quantity of 
a brownish-black precipitate was obtained. Zeller has stated that 
this substance, which he calls bromomelanin, contains 16 6 per cent, 
of bromine (LangenbecFs Arch . klin* Ghirurg ,, 29, 245). An amyl 
alcohol solntion of the pigment separated from the urine gave two 
absorption-bands in the yellow-green and blue-green regions of tho 
spectrum respectively, and, on ignition, yielded an ash that contained 

W. D. H. 
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Neurokeratin. By W. Kuhne and R. H. Chittenden (Zeit. 
Biol, 26, 291—323).—Neurokeratin, the supporting framework of 
nervous tissue, may he separated from other constituents of that 
tissue by its extreme insolubility in various reagents; it is also 
unaffected by the gastric and pancreatic ferments. 

In the present research, the tissue was in some cases submitted 
to artificial digestion before, in other cases after, the lecithin and 
cholesterin were removed by protracted extractions with alcohol 
and ether. Five specimens were thus prepared and subjected to 
elementary analysis, and the mean percentage result compared with 
those similarly obtained from keratin (prepared from hair) are as 
follows:— 



C 

H. 

N. 

s. 

0 . 

Keratin. 

4945 

6-52 

16-81 

4-02 

23*20 

Neurokeratin.. 

56 99 

7-54 

13-15 

1-87 

20-45 


A few estimations were made of the quantity of neurokeratin in 
various parts of the nervous system by weighing the residue of a 
weighed amount of the tissue after treatment with numerous re¬ 
agents in which the albumin, cholesterin, lecithin, nuclein, and othei 
constituents of that tissue are soluble. The percentage amounts 
found were as follows:— 


1. Nerve (brachial plexus)... 0*316 

2. Cerebellar cortex. 0*312 

3. White matter of cerebrum. 2 213 

4. White matter of corpus callosum ,«........ 2*902 

5. Cerebral cortex... 0*327 

6 . Nerve (brachial and sciatic ) . 0*601 

7. White matter of corpus callosum. 2*572 


The most noteworthy point in connection with these analyses is the 
remarkably hi»b percentage of neurokeratin in white matter. 

Liver and kidney treated in the same way only gave an imponder¬ 
able residue. 

The paper concludes with an account of the microscopic appear¬ 
ances of neurokeratin in the nerve-fibres before and after they had 
been treated with the various reagents used. W. D. H. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Living Motors and the Theory of Heat. By R. Lez£ {Ann. 
Agron. f 16, 30—38).—The author draws a comparison between the 
useful effect of the food supplied to a working horse and that of the 
food consumed by heat engines, based on the following figures. The 
albuminoids of food are estimated to furnish 4,000 calories per kilo¬ 
gram on combustion; fats, 10,000 calories per kilo.; carbohydrates 
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and woody fibre, 4.000 calories per kilo. Taking a horse weighing 
700 kilos., and consuming per diem 7 kilos, lucerne hay, 10*5 kilos, 
maize, 3*9 kilos, bran, and 7 kilos, straw, the calorific value of the 
food will be (leaving the straw out of account)— 

calories. 

From albuminoids... 2 807 x 4,000 = 11,228 

„ fatty matter... 1*092 x 10,000 = 10,920 

„ carbohydrates and woody fibre 14*000 X 4,000 = 56,000 

78,148 

There is thns expended on the horse 80,000 calories per diem, the 
same amount as is furnished by complete combustion of 10 kilos, of 
carbon. Such a hor&e will accomplish 2,700,000 kilogrammetres of 
work per day of 10 hours; and, admitting 1 kilo, of carbon per 
steam horse power per hour, the 10 kilos, of carbon burnt under a 
steam-engine will do the same. In the steam-engine, as in the horse, 
this is only one-thirteenth of the theoretical equivalent, namely, 
80.000 X 425 = 34,000,000 kilogrammetres. But with heat-engines 
there is the prospect of indefinite improvement in the duty, whereas 
there is no such prospect in the case of animals. Pursuing the 
comparison, the heat-engine works at an elevated temperature, the 
horse not above 38°. and its weight is only one-sixth to one-eighth 
that of the horse. Supposing the horse to lose 15,700 calories per 
day by radiation, there remains 58,950 disposed of in other ways, 
since the work accomplished only requires 6,350. This quantity of 
58,950 calories is partly used up in the phenomena of life and partly 
represented by unbumb fuel in the excretions. The heat correspond¬ 
ing with the carbonic anhydride expired, accounts for but a small part, 
about 4.400 calories. The combustion of the fuel is much less com¬ 
plete in the animal than in our furnaces; the reactions are more 
complex—more difficult to follow; the animal mechanism is so or¬ 
ganised that the falls of temperature are hardly sensible, and the 
equilibrium soon restored. In the heat-engine, the consumption of 
fuel is directly proportional to the work done, whereas the animal 
consumes fuel when doing no work. J. M. H. M. 

The Difference between Arterial and Venous Blood in 
different Blood-vessels. By F. Kruger (Zeit. Biol , 26, 452— 
490).—Previous researches on this subject are first epitomised. In 
the present research, the experiments were made exclusively on cats : 
the results obtained being as follow :— 

1. The amount of dry residue and of haemoglobin in the blood of 
the carotid artery and jugular vein is the same. 

2. After the slightest passive congestion has occurred in any 
vascular area, both dry residue and haemoglobin are increased in tlic 
blood drawn from that region. 

3. The percentage of haemoglobin and of solid residue in the blood 
of the afferent and efferent vessels of the liver is usually different, 
but no constant relation exists between the two. 

4. The blood of the larger mesenteric vein is poorer in both total 
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solids and haemoglobin than that of the portal vein and of the splenic 
vein. 

5. The blood of the splenic vein is generally richer in haemoglobin 
and in solid residue than that of the arterial blood. There are occa¬ 
sional exceptions to this rule. The amount of fibrin in arterial and 
venous blood is approximately equal. The specific gravity of the 
defibrinated blood is sometimes higher in the splenic vein, sometimes 
in the artery. The specific gravity of the serum is, on the contrary, 
always higher in the artery than the vein; the same is true for the 
solid residue. 

6. Haemoglobin appeal's to be both formed and destroyed in the 
spleen. 

7. The blood of the renal vein is poorer in both haemoglobin and 
solid residue than the arterial blood. The amount of fibrin is also 
less in the blood from the kidneys than in arterial blood. The 
dry residue and specific gravity of both defibrinated blood and of the 
serum of the venous blood from the kidney is always smaller than in 
that from arterial blood. There appeal's to be little doubt that blood 
pigment is destroyed in the kidneys. 

The haemoglobin estimations were made by means of Hiifner’s 
spectrophotometer. W. D. H. 

The Permeability of the Red Corpuscles in relation to their 
Isotonic Coefficients. By H. J. Hamburger (Zeit. Biol ., 26, 
414—533).—When defibrinated blood is mixed with salt solutions of 
different concentration, and the corpuscles allowed to subside, it is 
found that there is for each salt a certain concentration when no 
haemoglobin is dissolved out from the red corpuscles, while a saline 
solution of less conccnti ation becomes tinged with the pigment. The 
mean of these two limits was found to give numbers identical with 
the isotonic coefficients of H. de Vries ( Pringsheim’s Jahr. wiss . 
Botanik , 14, Heft 4). 

The salt solutions in which the corpuscles lose their pigment are, 
in water-attracting power, far inferior to the serum in which they 
are contained. It is, therefore, necessary to add at least 50 per cent, 
of water, after admixture with the defibrinated blood, before the cor¬ 
puscles allow their pigment to be removed. The salt solutions which 
have the same watei-attracting power as the seium are designated 
isotonic, with one higher than that of the seium, hyperisotonic, with 
one lower, hypisotonic. 

The present experiments were performed on the blood of the ox, 
horse, and pig; and the substances investigated were solutions of 
potassium nitrate, magnesium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium 
sulphate, cane-sugar, dextrose, and diluted serum: the results ob¬ 
tained may be summed up as follows:— 

1. That the blood corpuscles of defibrinated blood are exceedingly 
permeable by salts. 

2. That after the addition of isotonic, hyperisotonic, and hypisoto¬ 
nic solutions of salts, sugar, and serum to defibrinated blood (which 
is diluted with water before the admixture), a passing out of certain 
constituents of the corpuscles into the surrounding medium occurs ; 
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this takes place in such a manner that the water-attracting. power of 
neither undergoes any change, or in other words m isotonic propor¬ 
tions. D. H. 

Blood of the Aplysise. By L. Cu£n t ot ( Compt . rend., 110, 
724—725).—The blood from the heart of Aphfsia depilans has a 
distinct rose colour, due to the presence of 0*63t> per cent. of. an 
albuminoid which is precipitated by alcohol acids, mercuric chloride, 
and the usual reagents. Its colour has no lelation to the presence of 
oxygen, and it seems improbable that it plays any part in respiration. 
When the blood is dialysed, or exposed for a long time to air, it 
decomposes spontaneously, part of the albuminoid remaining in solu¬ 
tion and part separating in a white, flocculent form. This albuminoid 
is distinct from hsemocyanin and may be called hcemorhodin. If the 
blood i& concentrated in a vacuum and heated, it becomes opalescent 
at 58", and seems to coagulate completely at about 70°. 

The blood of Aplysiu punctata is quite different, and contains 
1*77 per cent, of a perfectly colourless haemocyanin which is not 
affected by air and coagulates at about 76°. This albuminoid probably 
plays no pait in the absorption of oxygen. C. H. B. 

Presence in Chyle of a Ferment which destroys Sugar. By 
R. Lupine Compt. rend., 110, 742—745).—The removal of the pan¬ 
creas of a dog was followed by intense diabetes, the ratio of sugar to 
urea rapidly increasing and becoming as high as 233 : 100. The in¬ 
jection of chyle into the jugular rein caused a very marked reduction 
in the amount of sugar, the ratio of sugar to urea, four hours after¬ 
wards, being 24 : 100. After a time, however, the diabetes returned. 
A similar, but smaller, reduction in the quantity of sugar was caused 
by the intravenous injection of malt diastase. The addition of chyle 
to a 1 per cent, solntion of glucose kept at 38° caused a decided re¬ 
duction of the amount of glucose in the liquid. 

From these facts*, the author concludes that the chyle contains a 
ferment which destroys glucose, and that one of the functions of the 
pancreas is to provide the body with this ferment, and thns prevent 
the abnormal accnmnlation of glucose. Diabetes seems to be a con¬ 
sequence of an insufficient supply of the ferment. 0. H. B. 

The Formation and Fate of Glycogen. By W. Pratts™ z (Zeif. 
Biol., 26, 377—413).—The experiments described were made on 
hens; a period of four days’ hunger was found sufficient to reduce the 
quantity of glycogen in the body to a minimum. As starch was 
iound to be almost indigestible, the animals were then fed on a 
known quantity of cane-sugar, aud killed a certain number ot hours 
after feeding. The amount of cane-sugar which remained unaltered, 
or of dextrose into which it had been converted, in the alimentary 
canal was then ascertained; this amount subtracted from the dose 
given, gave the amount absorbed; the amount of gljcogen in the 
whole body was then ascertained. 

An example of one of the numerous experiments performed may 
be taken as a sample of the data found. 
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Experiment 7.—After four days’ Lunger, the hen lost 14*17 per cent, 
of its original weight. It was then fed with 24*85 gram of cane-sugar, 
and killed 48 hours afterwards. 

No sugar was found in the stomach contents: the faeces contained 
1 *5 gram, the animal had in its liver 0*022 gram of glycogen; the 
rest of the body, 0*484 gram of glycogen. The total glycogen 
(0*506 gram) corresponds to 0*534 gram of cane-sugar. 22 85 grams 
of sugar had therefore been absorbed, and of this 2*33 per cent, was 
found in the form of glycogen. The relation of glycogen to total 
body-weight (excluding feathers and intestinal contents) was 0 048 : 
100. The relation of the hepatic glycogen to that in the rest of the 
body was 1 : 22, 

This experiment, on being compared with others of a similar kind, 
but differing from dt in the length of time intervening between the 
feeding and the killing of the animal, shows certain results which are 
represented in the form of curves, and which may be briefly stated as 
follows:—The amount of total glycogen in the body, in the liver, 
and in the muscles, runs closely paiallel to one another; the maximum 
of glycogen formation as evidenced by the quantity found after 
death occurs 20 hours after feeding; the curves rise to this point, and 
then fall. This is is somewhat later than is stated by previous 
observers, and is certainly not coincident with the maximum of bile- 
formation. 

Some observers consider that the liver is the exclusive seat of the 
formation of glycogen; and that glycogen in the muscles and else¬ 
where is derived from the liver; other physiologists maintain that 
other cells besides liver cells may have a glycogenic function. In 
the present research it was found that the blood contains no trace of 
glycogen, so that if that substance is transported from the liver, it 
must pass in some soluble form. It is, however, considered probable 
that the liver is not the only .seat of glycogenesis. 

The paper concludes with the results of a few experiments on what 
happens to the glycogen of muscles after death. It is maintained in 
opposition to Bobtn (Pfluyer's Archiv, 23, 44), that the muscle 
glycogen rapidly disappears after death. W. D. H. 

Absorption of Different Fats from tbe Alimentary Canal. 
By L. Aknscuink (Zeit. Biol ., 26, 434—451).—It is very generally 
believed that fats with a high melting point are not so digestible as 
those which are liquid at the body temperature. The object of the 
present research was to put this question to the test of accurate ex¬ 
periment, feeding a dog with a weighed quantity of a fat, and ascer¬ 
taining the amount which is not absorbed, by analysing the faeces. 

The following table gives succinctly the principal facts found:— 
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Composition. 



Fseces. 





Melt¬ 

ing 

point 

of 

fat. 





Amount 
of fat 
not ab¬ 
sorbed. 
Per cent. 

i 

Fat given, | 01em 

per 
j cent. 

! 

Solid 

fats 

per 

cent. 

Neutral 
fat per 
cent. 

Fatty 

acids 

per 

cent. 

Soaps 

per 

cent. 

Total 
fatty 
matter 
in the 
day. 
Gh&mc. 


grins. 

Stearin.. 20 i 0 100 60 03-0 0 7'0 18-2 91 0 

„ .. 20 0 100 GO 94-8 0 6*2 17-2 86-3 

Pig’s fat. 100 1 52 48 34 26‘6 19 8 58'6 2-8 2 8 

}l°0 I 30 70 49 41-2 51-4 7 4 7'4 7'4 

Goose fit 50 71 29 25 SG‘7 55-4 7'9 1*2 2 5 

Olive oil. 50 72 28 0 52'6 23*3 24‘0 1-1 2 3 

Mixture 
of stearin 

and [20 54 46 55 CO “6 19-4 20’0 2*2 10*6 

almond 

oil J 

This clearly shows that the melting point and the amount of fat 
absorbed vary in the way already supposed. The bearing of this on 
diet in cases of stomach disease is pointed out. W. D. H. 

Behaviour of Sulphur in the Organism, and the Detection of 
Thiosulphunc acid in Urine. By W. Frisch (Ghem. Cenfr, 
1890, i, 405—406; fiom Arch. path. Anat 119, 148—167).—The 
author has used Salkowski’s method for the detection of thiosulphuric 
acid in urine, which depends on the fact that if the substance is 
distilled with hydrochloric acid, free sulphur collects in the condenser, 
whilst hydrogen sulphide is evolved. When applying this test, the 
urine was tested for hydrogen sulphide first, and in its absence, any 
formation of hydrogen sulphide may be attributed to the presence of * 
thiosulphuric acid. Another delicate test is to precipitate any thio¬ 
sulphuric acid as silver thiosulphate; the latter is decomposed on 
heating into silver sulphate and sulphide, the former being thou 
tested for. The author could not detect the least trace of thio&ul- 
phuric acid in any healthy urine. Experimenting on himself on the 
effect^ of taking sulphur in the form of flowers of sulphur, he found 
that 73*5 per cent, was excreted as sulphuric acid, and that the re¬ 
mainder is absorbed for the formation of organic sulphur compounds. 

Composition of the Milk of the Bottle-nose Whale. By 
P. F. Fraxkla\d and F. J. Hambly {Ghem. News , 61, 63).—The 
authors obtained the following results from a small sample of milk 
from the bottle-nose whale; the numbers are per cent.:— 


Total solids (100—105 0 .) . 51*83 

Water. 48*67 

Solids not fat. 7-57 




















Fat 

Ash. 
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43*76 
0*46 

The ash is rich in phosphoric acid, and the fat contains a large pro¬ 
portion of difficulty saponifiable fat (m.p. 51°) presumedly spermaceti. 

D. A. L. 

Physiological Action and Optical Properties of Inorganic 
Substances. By J. Blake (Zeit. physikal. Cliem 5, 217—220).— 
The author, in amplification of a former paper (ilid., 2, 769), here 
discusses the parallelism between the physiological action of inorganic 
substances and their optical behaviour, together with the factors of 
moment in determining these properties—namely, isomorphism, 
valency, and atomic weight. 

Substances of one isomorphous group have in general the same 
physiological action; in an investigation of 44 elements, the only 
exceptions to this rule (nitrogen and potassium), were found to be 
also exceptional with regard to their Bpectra and general optical 
activity. Within an isomorphous group, increase of molecular weight 
(or, more probably, of molecular volume) conditions increased physio¬ 
logical activity. The influence of valency is such as to determine 
the sphere of the action; thus bivalent elements act on a greater 
number of nerve centres than univalent elements, trivalenf on more 
than bivalent, and so on. The author draws attention to the con¬ 
nection between the valency of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen and 
the nature of their spectra. The above relations hold most strictly 
for electro-positive elements. J. W. 

Action of Related Chemical Compounds on Animals. By 
W. Gibbs and H. A. Hare (Awer. Ghem. J., 12, 145—152) —A con¬ 
tinuation of a research, for the first part of which see this vol., 
p. 280 ; experiments with the cresols form the subject of the present 
paper. These all act as sensory and motor paralysants. The ortho- 
and para-compounds act as stimulants to inhibitory processes; the 
meta-compound has no such influence. The ortho-compound seems 
to be tbe more powerful inhibitory stimulant of the two, and is the 
most powerful cardiac depressant of the group. After orthocresol 
in this respect comes paracresol; metacresol having little cardiac 
influence comparatively; thus, ortho-cresol kills when injected in the 
strength of 0*08 gram per kilo, of body-weight, paracresol in the 
dose of 0*1 gram per kilo., and metacresol when the amount equals 
O’15 gram per kilo. Metacresol seems to affect the vaso-motor system 
more than paracresol, but probably not more than orthocresol. Ortho- 
cresol and paracresol are grouped as inhibitory stimulants and 
cardiac depressants; orthocresol and metacresol as vaso-motor 
depressants. On the nervons system of the frog these compounds 
act as a paralysants in the same order as they act on the heart. 
Thus, of orthocresol 0*004 gram per kilo, of body-weight paralyses 
the nerves and causes death. Paracresol kills at 0*006 gram, and 
metacresol only at 0*044 gram per kilo. 0. F. B. 
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Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Effect of Copper Salts on Elliptical Yeast. By A. Rommier 
( [Cnnipt . rend., 110, 536—539).—Grapes from wines whiolx had been 
treated with solutions of copper salts for the prevention of mildew, 
either did not ferment at all or fermented in consequence of the 
development of the species of yeast known as apiculatus. The ordi¬ 
nary elliptical wine-yeast did not develop. Direct experiments 
showed that 0*075 to 0*100 strain of copper in the form of sulphate 
per 1000 c.c. srreatly retarded fermentation by elliptical yeast. It is 
highly probable, therefore, that the copper salts will exert a similar 
influence on the sporulation of this yeast on the Bkin of the grape, 
but will not prevent the deposition of other yeasts through the 
agency of insects. 

The absence cf elliptical yeast will not exert any marked influence 
in the case of common wines, bat will be decidedly injurious when it 
is required to produce wines of fine bouqaet. The use of copper salts 
should, therefore, be avoided as far as possible. C. £L B. 

The Fixation of Free Nitrogen. By Sir J. B. Lawes and J. H. 
Gilbert (Proc. Pay. Soe ., 47, 85—118).—In a previous paper (Phil. 
Tram 1889,1—107) the authors discussed the history and present 
position of the question of the sources of the nitrogen of vegetation. 
r lhe earlier Bothams ted results, as well as those of Bonssinganlt, 
obtained under conditions which excluded the action of electricity 
and of microbes, pointed to the conclusion that the higher cliloro- 
phyllous plants have not the power of taking up elementary nitrogen. 
It was concluded that atmospheric nitrogen is not a source of nitrogen 
in the case of gramineous, cruciferous, chenopodiaceous, or solaneous 
crops, but with regard to the Leyumnoscp it was admitted that there 
was not sufficient evidence to account for the whole of the nitrogen 
taken np. Of the recent researches bearing on the subject, those of 
Hellriegel and Wilfarth (Abstr., 1889, G40; and Per., hutan. Ges 7, 
lo^) w ere considered the most conclusive, and in 1888 experiments, 
on similar lines to Hellriegel’s, were commenced at Rothamsted. The 
plants selected were peas and bine and yellow lupins, but only the 
peas gave very definite results. There vere four pots, each with 
three pea plants, as follows No. 2*. Washed sand (9 lbs.), containing 
a little nitrogen (0*U02/ per cent.), and piovided with the necessary 
ash constituents. Nos. 2 and 8. The same prepared sand seeded 
with soil organisms. No. 4. Garden soil from which the soil extiaet 
added to Nos. 2 and 3 was made. About five or six weeks attcu 
sowing, the plants of pots 2 and 8 acquired a darker colour than 
those of pot 1, and from this time the plants (pots 2 and 3) gained 
both in leaf surface and in number of leaflets, and maintained their 
brighter green colour. At the conclusion of the experiment it was 
found that the roots of all the plants had nodules, but that thoSe of 
the plants of the seeded pots were much larger and more abundant 
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than those of pot 1. The fact that the plants of this pot had nodules 
at all is attributed to the impurity of the sand, and its not having 
been sterilised. The roots of the plants grown in garden soil showed 
comparatively few nodules, which were, moreover, smaller than 
those of the other pots. None of the plants flowered, owing to the 
lateness of the season. * 

The following table shows the amount of dry produce (including 
roots), and the amount of nitrogen contained in it, as well as the 
nitrogen of the seeds sown, and the initial and final nitrogen of the 
sand and soil:— 


Nitrogen 



Dry 

pro¬ 

duce. 

At commencement. 

At conclusion. 

Gain. 

In total 
pro¬ 
ducts; 
total 
initial 
= 1 . 

In 

plants, 
nitro¬ 
gen in 
seed 
= 1. 

In 

soil. 

In 

seeds 

sown. 

Total. 

In 

soil. 

In 

pro¬ 

duce. 

Total. 

Potl 
Pot 2 
Pot 3 
Pot 4 , 

I 

1 

| 

| 

j§ 

| 

grins. 

0-3918 

0*6335 

0-52.>5 

8-6589 

1 

grms. 
3*03 
4*88 
4*04 
1*08 

grms. 
9*63 
17-99 
14*97 
21 -93 


The amount of nitrogen in the 25 c.c. of soil extract, added to 
pots 2 and 3, is so small (0-790 milligram) that it need not be taken 
into account. Whilst the amount of dry produce was only slightly 
increased by the application of soil organisms, the amount of 
nitrogen was nearly doubled. With regard to pot 4, the results indi¬ 
cating a gain of nitrogen are not to be considered as conclusive, 
owing to the difficulty of detecting slight changes in the amount of 
nitrogen in a large hulk of rich soil. This experiment was, in fact, 
intended more to compare the growth with that of the other pots, 
than for exact quantitative estimates of gain or loss. There is no 
evidence to show that either the sand or soil has taken up nitrogen 
on its own account. 

The experiments of the second season included peas, red clover, 
vetches, blue and yellow lupins, and lucerne. The sand used was a 
coarse, white sand, "which was washed, and sufficiently, if not abso¬ 
lutely, sterilised, by beating for some days at nearly 100°. The 
necessary ash constituents mixed with an equal weight of calcium 
carbonate were added to each pot. There were four pots to each 
series. No. 1 contained the prepared sand alone; Nos. 2 and 3 the 
same sand, to which a soil extract was added, prepared from a lnpin 
sandy soil for the lupins, and from a garden soil for all the rest. 
No. 4 garden soil, or for lupins the special lupin soil The peas and 
vetches of the nnseeded pots were very limited in growth, whilst 
those of the second and third pots grew luxuriantly, being taller even 
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than those grown in garden soil. On the other hand, the latter woiv 
more vigorous and produced flower and seed. The results obtained 
with yellow lupins were still more striking. Whilst the plants of 
pot 1 barely appeared above the rim of the pot, those of pots 2 and 8 
were large, branched plants, the largest being 2 feet high, which 
flowered and seeded freely. The plants grown in the lupin soil were 
considerably smaller, which may be due to the fact that the lupin 
soil was much less porous than the sand of the other pots The roots 
of all the plants (peas, vetches, and lupins) grown in sand without 
soil extract seeding were, like the plants, of very limited development, 
and were entirely free from modules; in pots 2 and 3, of each series, 
the Toot development was very great, and the roots showed an 
abundance of nodnles. In the garden soil and the lupin soil the 
root development and nodule formation were much less. 

The blue lupins failed, with one exception, and the clover and 
lucerne are left for further growth 

The results confirm those of Hellriegel and Wilfarth in showing 
the fixation of free nitrogen under the influence of microbe seeding, 
and the resulting nodule formation on the roots of the leguminous 
plants. Hellriegel agrees with the authors that the Leguminosm utilise 
soil nitrogen, and he considers that the soil would be drawn on first, 
and that this source is supplemented by the elementary nitrogen of 
the air, brought into combination by means of the organisms; he also 
considers that there would be more or less fixation even with a soil 
rieh in nitrogen. Oa the other hand, Vines {Annals of Botany, 2, 
386) found that the formation of tubercles and presumably also the 
fixation of free nitrogen, is mnch reduced by the application of much 
nitrate; and the Rothamsted experiments indicate that with a rich 
sod, there are far fewer nodules formed than with a sand containing 
but little nitrogen and seeded with soil organisms. 

Regarding the way in which the organisms, which, in symbiosis with 
the higher plants, bring about the fixation, much has yet to be learnt. 
The authors suggest the alternatives :— M (1.) That somehow or 
other, the plant itself is enabled, under the conditions of symbiotic 
life, to fix free nitrogen of the atmosphere by its leaves, a supposition 
in favour of which there seems to be no evidence whatever. (2.) That 
the parasite utilises and fixes free nitrogen, and that the nitrogenous 
compounds formed are taken up by the host. On such a supposition, 
the actually ascertained large gain of nitrogen by the leguminous 
plant growing in a nitrogen-free, hut properly infected, soil becomes 
intelligible.” (Compare Breal, this vol., p. 79; Marshall Ward, 
Proc. Roy . Soc., 46, 431; and Prazmowski, Landw. Versnclis-Stat , 
37,162.) N. H. M. 

The Nitrogen Question. By A. Petermann (Bull. Stat Agronom 
Gembloux , Ho 47,1-17, 1890).—Yellow lupins were grown in vessels 
containing 1 cub. metre of washed, white sand (1400 kilos ). The air- 
dried sand contained 0*0400 percent, of organic matter (with 0 0004699 
per cent, of nitrogen) and 0 029 per cent, of nutritive mineral matter. 
The experiments were made in the open air; the rainfall and drain¬ 
age through the sand and the nitrogen in the rain and drainage were 
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determined. There were six vessels, as follows:—(1) Sand alone ; 
(-) sand with phosphatic slag and potassium and magnesium sul¬ 
phates ; (3) sand and minerals as in (2), and soil extract containing 
organisms; (4) sand and minerals with sodium nitrate (176*6 grams); 
(5) sand and minerals with ammonium sulphate (137*5 grams); 
(0) sand and minerals with dried blood (225*7 grams). The amount 
of nitrogen applied to vessels 4, 5, and 6 was in each case the 
same (27*6 grams). 36 seeds of Lupinns luteus were sown on May 2, 
and on July 30 plants of all the six vessels were in flower. In No. 1 nine 
plants died; the rest were small, with small flowers. Those of 
Nos. 2 and 3 were nearly identical in appearance, and were much 
stronger and larger than those of No. 1. The plants of vessels 4, 5, 
and 6 were much larger still, especially those of No. 6, which were all 
the time superior to any of the others. The less favourable result 
with sodium nitrate is attributed to its greater solubility and its con¬ 
sequent removal to the lower part of the sand out of reach of the 
shorter roots. Nodules were found on the roots in all six vessels. 


The numerical results are shown in the following table:— 



Dry 

pro¬ 

duce. 

Nitrogen. 

In pro¬ 
duce. 

In 

80X1, 

final. 

In 

drain¬ 

age. 

In 

seed 

sown. 

In soil, 
initial. 

In 

manure 

In 

rain. 

Derived 

from 

air. 


grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


1... 

68*4 

0*8952 

8*1618 


0 3338 

6-5786 

— 

0*3456 


2... 

236*5 

4*8453 

8*1648 

0 1761 


6 -5786 

— 

0 3436 

-r 5 *9286 

3... 

223 5 



0 -2288 


6*5786 

— 


4... 

443*0 

8-0459 

11-426819*0254 


6 *5786 



5... 

447*8 

8 *0416 

12-514612-8697 

0*3285 

1 6 *5786 


0 3156 

'-1 4208 

6... 

809*0 


14-3276 

4-5196 

0*3308 G-57S6 

1 


0 -3456'-0-0034 
■ 1 


The results show that atmospheric nitrogen may, under certain 
conditions, contribute to vegetable growth, as in a soil poor in nitro¬ 
gen and containing soil organisms ; and, further, that sodium nitrate 
is not, as sometimes supposed, injurious to lupins, but is highly bene¬ 
ficial. 

Nitrogen determinations made with root nodules show that these 
are richer in nitrogen than the rest of the plants to which they are 
attached. 

In view of the results obtained by other investigators, indicating 
that cereals which have no root nodules acquire nitrogen from the 
air, and that the soil in which they are grown also becomes richer in 
nitrogen, the author would guard against exaggerating the physio¬ 
logical r61e of the tubercles. They cannot be the only cause of nitro¬ 
gen fixation, although their presence may explain why the intervention 
of atmospheric nitrogen is most marked in the case of the LeyitunnosiP. 

Further experiments will be made to decide the question whether 
it is the combined or the elementary nitrogen of the air which is 
utilised. N. II. M. 

VOL. lviii. 3 i 
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Assimilation of Carbon by Green Plants. By E. H. Acton 
{Troc. Boy. Soc 46,118—121).—Plants or shoots grown in a “cul¬ 
ture liquid” were deprived of starch by placing them in an atmo¬ 
sphere free from carbonic anhydride, and were submitted to the action 
of the following substances: —Acraldehyde, acraldehydo-ammonia, 
the compound of acraldehyde with sodium hydrogen sulphite, allyl 
alcohol, glucose, acetaldehyde, aldehyde-ammonia, glycerol, lovulinic 
arid, ealcinm levulinate, cane-sugar, inulin, dextnns, soluble starch, 
glycogen, extract of natural humus, and the huinus-like product of 
the action of alkalis on cane-sugar. The following results wore ob¬ 
tained :—Starch is formed when “ soluble starch ” is supplied to tlio 
leaves, but not when it is applied to the roots. u Extract of natural 
humus ” forms starch when supplied to the roots, but not when sup¬ 
plied to the leaves. Glucose in O '5 per cent, solution is more readily 
taken up when supplied to the roots than cane-sugar. The roots of 
plants can withdraw all the glucose from a 1 per cent, solution and 
remain healthy. The remaining substances did not produce starch. 
The author concludes that green plants cannot normally obtain carbon 
from organic substances, excepting carbohydrates; that they have lost 
their power of using organic compounds as a source of carbon; and 
that if a compound of an aldehydic nature is formed as an inter¬ 
mediate product between carbonic anhydride and water on the one 
hand and glucose on the other, it can only be polymerised at the 
moment of formation. H. K. T. 

The Diffusion of Alumina in Plants. By L. Ricoiarpt 
(i Gazzelia , 19,150—^160).—After giving a summary of the previous 
work on this subject, the author gives the following analyses, which 
were made with a view to trace the connection between the character 
of the soil and the amount of alumina absorbed by the plant, and to 
ascertain the distribution of the alumina in the parts of individual 
plants. 


(1.) Analyses of the Plants . Aluminia in 100 

parts of ash. 

Twigs of vine from strongly aluminous soil (Bari). 0 ’850 

» » calcareous „ „ . 0*810 

„ from moderately calcareous soil (Bari). 1 '140 

Trunk and branches of e< manderin orange ” (Bari).. 0*218 

Peel and seeds of “ manderin orange ” (Bari). 0 '093 

53 39 „ (Cava deiTirreni)... 0*121 

Leaves of “ manderin orange ”... 0 *022 

Entire fruit of prickly pear (Bari). 0 * 003 

» 93 „ from Catania (4). 0*002 

Pkyllodes „ „ (Bari). 0*148 

» » » from Catania (4). 0 107 

Dry husks of almond (Bari) . 0 * 01)5 

» 31 . 33 .. 0*138 

Pulp of the suiqua of Ceratonia siligua (Bari). 0 *503 

_ ^ 33 33 „ from Catania (5).... 0*807 

CaroD of Ceratonia siligua (Bari). 0*062 

„ « . » » (Catania).. 0*061 

lobacoo leaves from Cava dei Tirreni. 2*151 

White lupins. * 0 *042 
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(2.) Analyses of the Soils . 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

i 4 - 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

Si0 3 .. 

45*30 

— 

41*71 

49*27 

50*23 

— 

— 

_ 

63*14 52*26 

Ti 0 2 .. 

— 

— 

— 

0*75 

0*31 

— 

— 

_ 


— 

C 0 2 .. 

10*50 44*68 

— 

— 

— 

47-15 47-02 47-16 

— 

— 

P 2 O 3 . 

0*32 

— 

0*75 

1*21 

3*16 

— 

— 

— 

0*09 

0*94 

so 3 .. 

trace 

— 

trace 

0*05 

0*08 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*22 

Cl .... 

do. 

— 

do. 

— 

— 

-. 

—. 

— 

— 

0*42 

alo 3 . 

14*20 

— 

20*28 

16*33 

15*55 

— 

— 

— 

17*34 16*99 

FeO.. 

}e-57 

— 

— 

7*78 

110*48 

— 

— 

— 

0 76 

5 22 

F 63 O 3 

— 

13*03 

|4*79 

— 

_ 

— 

4*10 

2*13 

MnO. 

0-82 

— 

0*41 

0*52 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CaO . 

12*30 50*16 

3*59 

12*53 

11 *73 

34*84 32*04 33*84 

5*91 

0*64 

MgO. 

1*56 

4*8 

2*62 

4*52 

5*09 

18*09 20-38 

18*64 

2*57 

1*86 

k 2 o..i 

r 0 90 


0*59 

0*79 

0*51 

— 

— 


3*89 

8*83 

Na*O.J 


1*65 

2*78 

— 

— 

M. 

1*58 

1*63 

Insol.. 

— 

0*36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*47 

— 

— 

Water 

8*03 

— 

17*02 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sp.gr. 
at 18° 

2*24 

2*623 

2*14 

2*839 

2*811 







at 16° 


The soil in the neighbourhood of Bari, Ruvo, Sue., is formed by 
the disintegration of the marly clay (1), of a limestone belonging to 
the cretaceous formation (2), and of a ferruginous earth (3). 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Catania consists of the decom¬ 
posed lava of 1669 (4), and of the lava (5). The soil at Cava dei 
Tirreni consists of a mixture of the detritus of the Apennine lime¬ 
stones (6); (7), (8), with the volcanic rocks (9) and (10). 

From the above analyses, the author concludes that the assimilation 
of alumina does not depend on the percentage contained in the soil, 
and that, generally speaking, alumina is most abundant in the trunk 
and branches of a plant, less so in the husks and seeds, and least of 
all in the leaves. S. B. A. A. 

Oiganie Acids in* the Sorghum Cane. By H. W. Wiley and 
W. Maxwell (Amer. Chem. J., 12, 216).—Preliminary investigations 
of the juice of the Sorghum cane have shown that it contains the 
following acids in the following order by proportion:—A conit ic, 
citric, malic, oleic, and formic acids, with decreasing amounts of 
tartaric, oxalic, and acetic acids, traces only of the last two being 
present. The authors are awaiting the next season in order to obtain 
a fresh supply of material. C. F- B 

Function of Tannin in Hants. By M. Busgen (Chem. Gentr 
1890, i, 397—398; Jena. Zeit 24, 11—60).—From investigations 
conducted by the author, he draws the conclusion that tannin con¬ 
tinually disappears during the life of plants, aiid both from those cells 
such as young cork cells and those of the bark, which die Tapidly, as 
also from those such as the roots of the triticnm family, which have a 
longer term of life. Primary and secondary tannins behave not alto¬ 
gether differently, and these are not necessarily produced in a different 
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manner. Tannin, like starch, appears to be formed just at those parts 
where there is an abundance of materials present necessary Cor its 
production. 

On the other hand, whilst starch is used by the plant for the 
farther building up of its structure, there is no proof that tanuiu 
is put to this use. J- 

Tannin in Indian and Ceylon Teas. By D. Hooper. (Chew. 
Xt-ws. 60, 811—312).—The tannin in various samples of tea w..s 
estimated by precipitation with load acetate, and the tabulated results 
inJicate that the quantity present was not influenced either* by the 
quality of the tea or by the altitude at which it was grown. Tannin 
constitutes the ‘‘strength ” of the tea, a/nd, with 1 part of tea to 100 
of boiling water, about 30 per cent, of the tannin in tea is extracted 
by water in 5 minutes, and about 50 per cent, in 10 minutes. 

D. A. L. 

Experimental Plots at Grignon in 1889. By P. P. Dilute aiit 
(Ailu. Agron , 16,1—29).— Potatoes. —Excellent results wore obtained 
with Richter’s lmperator, which was tiled against Van der Veer and 
Chard*m, the best plots of each yielding 33,150, 28,450, and 
23,230 kilos, per hectare respectively. The starch contained in thtse 
ciaps amounted to 8,218, 5,498, and 5,234 kilos, respectively. The 
proportion of small tubers was 8 per cent in Richter’s lmperator, 12 
in Chaidon, and 13 in Van der Veer. The different sized sets pro¬ 
duced no sensible differences in the crops. The gieatest profit was 
shown by the plot not manured in 1890, hut receiving 50,000 kiloh. 
farmyard manure and 200 kilos, ammonium sulphate per hectare in 
the previous year. 

Sugar-beet. —The results obtained in 1889 with Vilmorin’s seed, 
bought directly, were superior to those obtained with the same variety 
of seed saved three generations running at Grignon; contrary to the 
experience of the previous years—the respective mean yields wow-) 
40,100 and 37,800 kilos, per hectare. Moreover, the superiority extended 
to the density of juiee and percentage of sugar. The crops obtained 
with farmyard manure plus nitrate of soda were much larger than 
when it was omitted, and especially it was proved that at Grignon 
much better crops of sugar-beet are obtained when the farmyard 
manure is ploughed in in the autumn instead of spring. 

Wheat —The square-head wheat, which usually resists well, was 
laid in 1889 at Grignon; above all in the plots dressed with farmyard 
manure, and on strong soils it is recommended not to use this inauuie 
the same year, but at Grignon it may be, as a rule advisable. 

Forage Maize. —The highest ci op reached 59,700 kilos, per hectare, 
whereas in previous years 70,000—80,000 have been obtained. Evou 
un plots highly manured for years previously the maize did not this 
3 ear profit by the accumulation of oiganic matter in the soil, the 
great dryness of the summer probably accounting for this. 

Oats „—The variety “ avoine des salines,” taken after sugar-beet, 
produced an average crop of 31*8 metric quintals per hectare; the 
variety avoine geante a grappes” (giant cluster oat), 23*2 metric 
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quintals. On lea ground, the yields were 19*1 and 13*9 metric quintals 
respectively. J. Al. H. M. 

Chemistry of the Truffle. By A. Chatjn (Corrupt rend., 110, 
435—440; compare this vol., p. 659).—Truffles grown in soil con¬ 
taining 46*09 of calcium oxide contained 75 per cent, of water and 
25 per cent, of solid matter, the latter consisting of nitrogen 2*08 parts, 
non-nitrogenous organic matter 20*42 parts, and ash 2*50 parts. The 
ash contained only 7*5 per cent, of calcium oxide. 

Truffles grown in a highly ferruginous soil contained 74*9 per 
cent, of water and 25*1 per cent, of solid matter, composed of 4*10 parts 
of nitrogen, 2*80 parts of ash, and 18*20 parts of non-nitrogenous 
organic matter. The proportion of iron in the ash was normal; but 
although the soil contained only traces of phosphorus, the ash con¬ 
tained 23*15 per cent, of phosphoric anhydride. 

The ash of the truffle contains abont 25 per cent, of phosphoric 
anhydride, 7 to 8 per cent, of calcium oxide, and 5 per cent, of ferric 
oxide, and these proportions are not materially altered by variations 
in the composition of the soil. Manganese is always present in 
minute quantity, and iodine and chlorine are also constant con¬ 
stituents. 

The truffle forms a complete food, rich in nitrogen and in the organic 
compounds essential to animal life. The proportion of nitrogen is 
independent of the quantity of nitrogen in the soil. O. H. B. 

Absorption of Ammonia from the Air by Vegetable Soils. 
By T. Schloesing (Compt rend., 110, 4*29—434, 499—504).—The 
soils were exposed in a gallery, through which was drawn air pre¬ 
viously filtered through cloth. In order to determine the relation 
between the quantity of ammonia brought in contact with the soil 
under these conditions and the quantity which would have come in 
contact with it if it had been simply exposed to the air similar 
vessels containing sulphuric acid were exposed in the gallery, and to 
the open air. It was found that the quantities of ammonia absorbed 
severe as 324 : 200, and hence it was necessary to make a correction 
for the difference. 

Six non-calcareous soils, which had no power of absorbing free 
nitrogen, were exposed for 16 months, and during the summer were 
occasionally watered. In five cases there was a slight loss of ammo- 
niacai nitrogen, but iu five cases there was a decided gain in nitric 
nitrogen, amounting to from 26*7 to 38*0 kilos, per hectare per 
annum. In one of the experiments the gain was much greater even 
than this. The results, when corrected for the ammonia contained 
in the suspended matter of the air, and for the difference of conditions, 
grave an absorption of 15*3, 23*6, 50*1, 22*4, and 20*5 kilos, respec¬ 
tively per hectare per annum. 

A soil containing 37 per cent, of calcium carbonate, a non-calcare¬ 
ous soil, and a subsoil gave respectively an increase of 90*1, 75*4, and 
06*4 kilos, per hectare per annum, and these numbers, when corrected 
(200/374), become 47*1, 39*2, and 34*4 respectively. 

Bight calcareous soils, containing from 2*1 to 11*15 per cent, of 
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calcium carbonate, all showed a slight increase in the amount of 
ammonia, and the increase in nitric nitrogen varied from 30*8 to 
46*5 kilos, per hectare per annum (corr.). 

The same soils exposed in a dry condition, fresh surfaces being 
exposed by raking up from time to time, absorbed about 0*130 gram 
of ammonia per kilo*, but the increase in nitric nitrogen was very 
slight. 

The absorption of ammonia is greatest when the difference between 
the tension of the ammonia in the soil and that in the atmosphere iR 
at a maxi mum, and is, therefore, greatest when the soil is moist and 
when nitrification converts the ammonia into nitrates as fast as it is 
absorbed. When the earth is dry, nitrification is suspended, and the 
ammonia accumulates up to a certain point, beyond which the rato of 
absorption gradually diminishes. 0. H. B. 

Vegetable Soils and Atmospheric Ammonia. By Berthe lot 
(Compt. rend., 110, 558—560).—Vegetable soils usually evolve am¬ 
monia, but under certain conditions can absorb this gas from tbo 
atmosphere. The conditions under which the interactions become 
reversed are extremely complex, and cannot be regulated or 
defined. Corrections based on the amount of ammonia absorbed 
by a given superficial area of dilute sulphuric acid are not admissible, 
because the action of the acid is not reversible, and does not resemble 
that of the soil. A coefficient deduced from experiments of this kind 
is not generally applicable, because the absorption taking place in 
one locality may be more than counterbalanced by evolution which is 
going on at the same time in surrounding aims. Almost all investi¬ 
gators in this direction agree that the part played by atmospheric 
ammonia in the absorption of terrestrial nitrogen by plants is very 
'Small, and that vegetable soils are one of the chief sources from which 
the atmospheric ammonia is derived. C. H. B. 

Remarks on the Observations of Berthelot on the Reactions 
between Vegetable Soil and Atmospheric Ammonia. By 1\ 
Schloesixg- (Compt. rend., 110, 612—613).—Purely polemical. 

Composition of the Sea Mud in the New Alluvia of the 
Zuiderzee. By J. M, van Beiimelejst ( Landw . Versuchs-SlaL, 37, 
239—256).—Analyses were made of the following soils:—(I.) Tbo 
heavy clay from the former bay V, which has been dammed in and 
cultivated. II. A lighter sea-clay, taken from the Zuiderzee, between 
Medemblik and the Island of Wieringen. III. Various samples of 
clay from the .Zuiderzee. The following numbers show the per¬ 
centages in I and II, in the soils dried over sulphuric acid:— 



CaO. 

MgO. 

EjO. 


FesOj. 

A1 2 0 3 - 

SiO s . 

PA- 

I. 

5*73 

jJ-26 

2-59 

113 

5-64 

14-10 

52-5 

0-17 

n. 

8*19 

1-42 

1-76 

1-20 

3-33 

8-02 

650 

Oil 



CO.. 

a 

SO* 

S. 

Humus. 

Water* 


3. 

5-34 

— 

— 

— 

693 

4-85 



n. 

0-45 

0-40 

0-79 

3-25 

20 
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The amounts soluble in water, acetic, hydrochloric, sulphuric, and 
hydrofluoric acids, were determined, and are shown in tables. 

The various other samples analysed were from newly-deposited 
clay and sand layers. The amount of sand they contained varied 
from 25 to over 90 per cent., whilst the percentage of calcium car¬ 
bonate varied from 20 to 5. N. H. M. 

Composition of the Volcanic Soils of Deli and Malang, and 
the Clay Soil of Rembang. By J. M. van Bemmelbn (Landw. 
Versuths-Stat ., 37, 257—278).—For the last 20 years tobacco culture 
in Deli (Sumatra) has continually developed, and an excellent pro¬ 
duce is obtained. Samples of the soil, which is very fertile, were 
analysed, and the results compared with those obtained from the soil 
of Malang (Java) and that of Rembang, in Java, which formerly 
yielded excellent tobacco, but later gave a produce of bad quality. The 
results of analyses of two Deli soils are given, (1) a reddish-brown 
clay or loam, and (II) a gray soil, from near Medan. The volcanic 
clay from Malang (III and IV) is quite different from ordinary clay; 
the weathered portion is yellowish-brown and plastic. The alluvial 
clay of Rembang (V) is brownish-yellow, and contains varying 
amounts of sand. The following are the analytical results given in 
percentages of the soils dried over sulphuric acid:— 



I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

CaO. 

0-78 

0-81 

3-55 

3-77 

119 

MgO .... 

0-48 

0-39 

1-70 

2-01 

0-83 

MnO. 

038 

0-47 

— 

— 

— 

K,0. 

0-44 

0-23 

088 

024 

1-27 

Na.0. 

022 

0-57 

113 

0-50 

0-65 

FejOj .... 

7-03 

4-85 

9-05 

7-85 

512 

AljOj .... 

26 59 

12-82 

25-20 

11-40 

12-87 

SiO,. 

2619 

20-92 

44-74 

67-5 

6U-66 

Cl. 

002 

trace 

001 

0-02 

trace 

so,. 

0-06 

0 03 

small 

amount 

small 

amount 

0-06 

s. 

0-02 

o-oi 

— 

— 

— 

OH,. 

12 47 

6-30 

6-35 

3-36 

4-80 

Humus ... 

5-07 

3-23 

3-82 

3-42 

2-65 

Minerals.. 

2047 

48-54 

316 

— 

— 

P*0 6 . 

0-19 

0-12 

0-20 

019 

013 

Iff. H. M. 
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New Gras Balance. By F. Ltjx (Zeit. anal. Chem., 29,13—18). 
—The apparatus is identical in principle with the original pattern 
(ZeU. anal. Chern., 26, 38, et seq.), the gas stream being passed con¬ 
tinuously through a globe attached to one arm of a balance, which, by 
its angle of deviation from the horizontal position indicates the weight, 
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and, therefore, density of the gas. The improvements now introduced 
consist of the nse of an agate plane and steel knife-edge for the 
central support, a cylindrical arrestment, by which the beam can bo 
held stationary in any position, and a rider by which the deviation 
from the horizontal can be reduced. M. J. S, 

Volumetric Estimation of Bromine in the Presence of 
Chlorine and Iodine. By W. McCulloch ( Ohem . News, 60, 259— 
26U).—The proposed method is only applicable in the absence of 
oxidising and reducing agents and of metals forming bromides in¬ 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. It is an outcome of tho method 
of titrating a hydrochloric acid solution of iodine or an iodide with 
standard permanganate until the free iodine is converted into colour¬ 
less monoehloride as indicated by means of chloroform (Abstr., 1888, 
626), a method which in the present instance is applied to bromine 
and bromides to obtain a first approximate estimate of tho amount 
present. The reactions involved in the new method are—1. The pro¬ 
duction'of manganic chloride without the evolution of chlorine, by 
the action of hydrochloric acid on permanganate in the presence of 
manganous chloride, and the manganic chloride not being attacked 
by hydrocyanic acid. 2. The conversion of bromine or iodine or 
their hydraeids into monochlorides by the manganic chloride. 
3. The decomposition by hydrocyanic acid of the compounds of 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine with one another, the result being that 
when permanganate is added in excess to a solution of hydrocyanic 
and hydriodic acid containing the required proportions of manganous 
chloride, hydrochloric acid, and hydrocyanic acid, cyanogen chloride, 
bromide, and iodide are ultimately produced at the expense of the 
manganic chloride first formed; consequently the amount of this 
salt reduced is a measure of the quantity of bromine or iodine pre¬ 
sent, and is ascertained by estimating by the iodine method the non- 
reduced manganic chloride remaining in the solution. Under the 
prevailing conditions, the accuracy of the method is affected neither 
by the action of hydriodic acid on cyanogen bromide or iodide, nor 
by the spontaneous decomposition of the manganic chloride. The 
solutions required are permanganate (31‘9 grains to 10,000 grains of 
water), potassium iodide (82*78 grains to 10,000 grains of water), 
chloroform, hydrocyanic acid (potassium cyanide solution, 600 grains 
of 95 per cent, salt to 13$ ounces of water, acidified), and manganous 
chloride solution (■§■ lb. of crystallised salt to 4 ounces of water) con¬ 
taining 4 mols. of hydrochloric acid to every 3 mols. of the salt. All 
these reagents are purified to suit the requirements of the method, 
and whenever necessary are standardised under conditions similar to 
those to be encountered in their application. To make the estima¬ 
tion, the weighed bromide dissolved in 4 ounce of water is treated 
with excess of the standard permanganate (the quantity required 
having been approximately determined by the method already 
alluded to) and cooled to 55° F. The manganic hydrate is dissolved 
by adding abont one-third of the volume of the solution of strong 
hydrochloric acid; excess of hydrocyanic acid is then added and the 
whole cooled. After half an hour the solution is titrated with 
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standard iodide until nearly* decolorised, and finally the excess of 
iodine is accurately determined by adding chloroform and titrating 
with permanganate. The bromine is calculated by taking the differ¬ 
ence between the amounts of bromine represented by total perman¬ 
ganate and iodine used. If iodine is also present, it would be 
included in this bromine, and must therefore be determined sepa¬ 
rately by the permanganate-hydrochloric method and allowed for. 

D. A. L. 

Estimation of Free Halogens and of Iodides in Presence 
of Chlorides and Bromides. By P. Lebeau ( Compt. rend., 110, 
520—522).—30 to 40 c.c. of carbon bisulphide and an equal volume 
of water is introduced iuto a flask holding about 200 c.c., and is 
mixed with a definite volume of the liquid to be analysed and a few 
drops of mdigo sulphate solution. Standard bromine-water is then 
added drop by drop with vigorous agitation. The liberated iodine 
dissolves in the carbon bisulphide, and the upper layer of liquid re¬ 
mains blue until the whole of the iodine has been liberated. The 
slightest excess of bromine decolorises the indigo. The bromine solu¬ 
tion must be kept in a bottle with a glass stopper, and used from a 
burette with a glass stop-cock, and its strength must be determined 
frequently. 

Free halogens are best estimated by adding to the solution an excess 
of zinc powder and titrating the filtered liquid with standard silver 
nitrate. C. H. B. 

Volumetric Estimation of Sulpliurie Acid. By A. G-awal- 
OWSKi (Zeit. anal. Ghem., 29, 19).—The author reaffirms the accuracy 
of his method (Abstr., 1888, 751), which had been disputed. 

M. J. S. 

Detection of Thiosulphurie Acid in Urine. By W. Presch 
(Arch. path. Anat 119, 148—167).—See this vol., p. 812. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in the Presence of Silica. 
By K. Prels (Listy Chem., 13, 153—154).—The author proves by 
numerous experiments that phosphoric acid may be estimated in the 
presence of pretty large quantities of silica (solution of soluble glass 
acidified with hydioclilorie acid was employed), when the precipitate 
of ammonium phosphomolybdate is washed with pure, cold water. 
But as the liquid comes turbid through the filter towards the end, 
double filters should be used. B. B. 

Estimation of Total Phosphorus in Urine. By Chappelle 
(J. Pharm. [5], 21, 344—345).—10 c.c. of the urine is heated with 
5 c.c. of sulphuric acid during several hours, or until the liquid be¬ 
comes decolorised. The solution is diluted to 50 c.c., neutralised 
with sodium hydroxide, and precipitated with magnesium mixture in 
the usual way. J. T. 

Behaviour of Silica and its Compounds in Fused Micro- 
cosmic Salt. By J. HiRsenwALD (/. pr. Ghem. [2], 41, 360—367).— 
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The insolubility of si lira in fused microcosmic salt has long been 
recognised as a test for that substance. 

If microcosmic salt is fused on a platinum loop .and heated to the 
highest temperature of the blowpipe flame tor some time, it gradually 
becomes turbid from the presence of crystals which, as seen magni¬ 
fied 400 times, are hexagonal pj ramids; they are probably a sodium 
pyroborate, and evidently identical with the crystals obtained by 
Wunder (J. pr. Chem. [2], 1, 400). The possibility of mistaking 
these crystals for undissolved silica is obvious. 

A bead of fused sodium hexametapbosphate dissolved at a bright 
red heat 2‘55 per cent, (of its original weight) of powdered rock crystal 
before it became turbid ; but this number is probably lower than it 
should be, for phosphoric acid is most likely lost during the heating. 
No pyrophosphate crj stals could be detected in the bead, but trans¬ 
parent, spindle-shaped crystals were seen after it had cooled. 

Many mineral silicates, even in the form of splinters, dissolve com¬ 
pletely in the fused salt. A classification of such silicates is given 
according as they dissolve in the form of powder to a clear glass 
(1) after some time, (2) easily, (3) very easily. The experiments were 
made with the aid of the microscope. 

Many minerals free from silica remain undissolved in the fused 
salt. A. G. B. 


Detecting Metallic Silver in the Presence of Lead. By 
A. JoH^sroNE (Chem. News , 60, 309).—The metallic bead obtained 
with fusion mixture on charcoal before the blowpipe, is dissolved in 
nitric acid, the solution nearly neutralised with sodium carbonate, 
strips of copper and zinc immersed in it. The silver is deposited on 
the copper and can be tested, whilst the lead separates on the zinc. 
T. P. Blunt points out in a letter (Chem. News , 61,11) that a more 
rapid method of detecting silver is by adding a saturated solution of 
lead chloride to the solution containing the metallic bead dissolved in 
nitric acid. j) ^ 


Impurities in Commercial Barium Carbonate. By R. Weg- 
schlidee (Ze%t. anal. Chem 29, 20).—In a specimen from a well- 
known German maker, traces of zinc and non were found. In 
another preparation, a not inconsiderable quantity of manganese was 
present, M. J. S. 


Separation of Barium and Strontium. By R. Fees emus 
(Zeit. anal. Chem., 29, 20—28).—The author’s experiments fully 
confirm the statement of Schweitzer that the action of cold ammo¬ 
nium carbonate, or that of boiling potassium carbonate mixed with 
sulphate, on a mixture of barium and strontium sulphates is totally 
cufrerent from their action on the individual sulphates when separate. 
However varied the mode of treatment, part of the barium sulphate 
was converted into carbonate, whilst part of the strontium sulphate 
remained unattacked, the proportions varying according to the pre¬ 
ponderance of one or the other sulphate. Rose’s methods of separa¬ 
tion are therefore quite valueless. J g 
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Estimation of Zinc in Blende containing Manganese. By 
W. Siahl (Chew. Centr., 1890, i, 297; from Berg. Hutt. Z&it 49, 
5— 0 ).—'The solution of blende in nitric acid is concentrated, and 
potassium chlorate is added as long as the green vapours of chlorous 
anhydride are evolved; the manganese being thus peroxidised. The 
mixture is boiled, diluted caiefully with water, rendered ammoniacal, 
and filtered. The manganese and the greater portion of the lead 
arc thus separated, and the remainder of the latter may be pre¬ 
cipitated by ammonium phosphate. This precipitate must be 
dissolved in nitric add, and repveeipitated in order to obtain all the 
zinc in solution, after which its quantity is determined by means of 
a standard solution of sodium hydrosulphide. J. W. L. 

Sensitive Test for Certain Impurities in Mercury- By G. 
Gore (Qh&tn. News, 61, 40—41).—Pure mercury was treated with 
minute but known quantities of amalgams prepared from the same 
mercury, and the effect of these mixtures on electrolytes was observed 
by means of an ordinary astatic torsion galvanometer of 100 ohms 
resistance, 0*00013258 volt being the minimum degree of E.M.F. 
required to visibly move the needles. The results were as follows, the 
numbers being parts of mercury to one of the foreign metal:— 


Metal added. 

Electrolyte consisting of 

1 grain HCl orJSaSC^ in 
120 c.c. water. 

10 grains KC1 in 120 c.e. 
water. 

Magnesium. 

110,374,000,000 

104,950,000,000 

194,828,432 

88,900,000 

15,484,376 

9,762,300 

5,651,149 

905 

13,430,858,806 

18,034,482,758 

10,404,225 

8,831,682 

1,640,160 

1,621,000 

1,050,341 

79 

Zmc .. 

Cadmium .. 

Tin.. ... 

Conner... 

Bismuth.. 

Lead.. 

Silver ... 



This forms a delicate means of detecting impurities of this class in 
mercury; some mercury containing all the above metals was found 
to produce no deflection of the needle after a second distillation. 
r D. A. L. 

Volumetric Estimation of Ixon in Ferrum Reduetum. By 
A. Parthexl ( Ohem . Gentr,, *1890, i, 495—496; from Apath. Zeit. 9 5, 
55 ).—The author has applied the following method to the estimation 
of the iron in ferrum reductum, on the supposition that it consists of 
a mixture of metallic iron and magnetic oxide of iron, and the results 
are satisfactory. 

1 gram ferrum reductum is dissolved in a 200 c.c. flask with 
4 Q— 5 Q c .c. of sulphuric acid (1 : 5). Potassium permanganate 
solution is now added drop by drop until the solution is just coloured, 
any slight excess being reduced by the addition of a minute quantity 
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of sugar- The solution is now diluted to the mark, and 50 c.c. 
( =0*25 gram ferrum reductum) added to a solution of 2 grains of potas¬ 
sium iodide, and finally a few c.e. of hydrochloric acid. After 
remaining an hour at the ordinary temperature, the free iodine is 
estimated by titration with decinormal sodium thiosulphate, starch 
being used as indicator. Ferrum pulv. is treated in the same way. 
The total percentage of iron is obtained from the number of c.c. of 
sodium thiosulphate used, and that of metallic iron is obtained by the 
nse of the formula:— 

Z = - 262-5, 

P 

where p = weight of substance in grams, m = c.c. sodium thio 
sulphate, J- W. L. 

Analysis of Chrome-Iron Ore. ByB.FRESENiusandE.HiNTz (ZdK 
anal . Ghem ., 29,28—35).—The following method was adopted with 
success for a very refractory ore containing 61 per cent, of chromium, 
28 per cent, of iron, and 9 per cent, of combined carbon and graphite. 
About 5 grams of the mineral, placed in a porcelain boat, is gradually 
heated in a stream of dry chlorine, in a hard-glass tube, connected 
with a Peligot’s tube, a Woulff’s bottle, and two more Peligot’s tubes 
in succession, all of which contain water. The heat is so regulated 
that most of the ferric chloride condenses in the tube. When cold, 
the receivers are exchanged for a fresh Peligot tube containing water, 
the chlorine is displaced by carbonic anhydride, and then dry 
hydrogen passed through, while the boat and the sublimate are 
gently heated, to reduce part of the chromic chloride to chromous 
chloride, and thus render it soluble. After cooling, the contents of 
the boat, consisting of carbonaceous matter, graphite, slag, particles 
of unattached chrome ore, manganous chloride, and traces of iron 
and chromium chlorides, are washed, dried, and ignited in a stream 
of oxygen, then in hydrogen to reduce the oxide of iron, and then 
again in chlorine with the original receivers. Any residue now 
remaining is washed, dried, and weighed, and if its amount is con¬ 
siderable is further analysed. The second sublimate is licatcd in 
hydrogen like the first, and the contents of the two tubes are then 
treated with a measured quantity of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. PI, 
and the solution added to the contents of the receivers, and the 
washings of the residue in the boat. If this liquid does not remain 
clear, the sediment is collected, and fused with a mixture of sodium 
carbonate and potassium chlorate, and the solution of the fused mass 
is evaporated with hydrochloric acid to dryness, and again taken up 
with a known volume of hydrochloric acid of 1*1 sp. gr. Any 
insoluble matter is washed, dried, and preserved; the solution is 
added to the principal one. A sufficient amount of sodium carbonate 
is now added to leave about 4 per cent of hydrochloric acid (of 1*1 sp. 
gr.) free, and the liquid is then treated with hydrogen sulphide, first 
at 70°, and then cold. The precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid containing bromine, and the solution, after removal of the 
bromine by ammonia, is again acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
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precipitated by hydrogen sulphide. The metals of the 5th and 6tli 
groups contained in this precipitate are separated by the usual 
methods. The filtrate is added to the principal one, which is then 
evaporated to dryness for the separation of the silica, and the pre¬ 
cipitate is ignited together with that obtained from the fusion. If 
white, it is weighed; the silica is removed by heating with hydro¬ 
fluoric acid; any residue is fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
and tested for titanic acid by boiling, and for bases by ammonia If 
it is not white, it must be fused with sodium carbonate and potassium 
nitrate, and the solution again evaporated with hydrochloric acid, the 
filtrate being then united with the principal solution, and the pre¬ 
cipitate treated as above. 

The solution is now treated with chlorine, the excess of which is 
expelled by heating. After evaporating to about a litre, and cooling, 
it is nearly neutralised with sodium carbonate, and mixed in a flask 
with a small excess of precipitated barium carbonate. The pre¬ 
cipitate is thoroughly washed, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and 
made up accurately to 1 litre. Of this, 200 c.c. is evaporated!, and 
the barium it contains is precipitated by cautious addition of 
sulphuric acid to the hot solution, avoiding excess. The filtrates 
from the barium sulphate (which requires to be repeatedly digested 
with hydrochloric acid to free it from iron and chromium) are 
evaporated, mixed with sodium carbonate and potassium chlorate, 
and fused. The melt is extracted with hot water, and the residue 
fused a second time with carbonate and chlorate. The feme oxide 
is finally dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and precipitated with 
ammonia as usual. It should be termed for alumina and silica, and 
these, if necessary, deducted. The solution containing the chromium 
is made alkaline with ammonia. Any precipitate produced is collected 
on a filter and examined for alumina, aluminium phosphate, silica, and 
titanic acid. The chromate is finally reduced by hydrochloric acid 
and alcohol, and precipitated as chromic oxide. This precipitate 
may contain phosphoric acid. 

The filtrate from the barium carbonate precipitate will contain 
the manganese, nickel, cobalt, and zinc. It is freed from barium as 
above, and after nearly neutralising with ammonia, is mixed with 
ammonium acetate, and treated with hydrogen sulphide, which throws 
down nickel, cobalt, and zinc. These are separated by the usual 
methods, whilst the manganese in the filtrate is precipitated first 
with br omin e and ammonia, and then, for removal of alkali, with 
ammonium sulphide. 

For the estimation of the carbon, phosphorus, and sulphur, 5 grams 
is treated with chlorine as above, and the contents of the boat are 
digested with a mixture of chromous chloride and hydrochloric acid, 
and filtered through an asbestos filter. The carbon is thoroughly 
washed, and then oxidised by chromic and sulphuric acids. The 
solution in the receivers, which contains all the sulphur and phos¬ 
phorus as sulphuric and phosphoric acids, is evaporated with addition 
of sodium chloride for removal of silica; the sulphuric acid is pre¬ 
cipitated by barium chloride, and the phosphoric acid from the 
filtrate (after evapoiation with nituc acid for removal of chlorides) 
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bv molybdate, with the usual precautions. Any arsenic in the 
mineral will accompany the phosphoric acid, and after weighing the 
magnesium phosphate it must be precipitated as sulphide and 
deducted. 

For estimating the gnphite, 10 grams of the very finely-powdered 
ore is digested with hydrochloric acid until the residue is no longer 
a-fleeted bv a magnet brought near the flask. This requires some 
weeks. The graphitic residue is washed ou an asbestos filter with 
water, potash, alcohol, and ether, and its amount ascertained by 
oxidation with chromic and sulphuric acids. M. J. S. 

Detection of Tin in Minerals. Bv A. Johnstone ( Ohem . News, 
60, 271).—The mineral is heated before tbe blowpipe on charcoal 
with white flux, sometimes with the addition of borax or potassium 
cyanide or both. The ignited residue with some of the surrounding 
carbon is crashed in a mortar, washed with water, and the metallic 
scales remaining behind tested for tin, by dissolving in hydrochloric 
acid, and treating with gold chloride or with hydrogen sulphide. 

D. A. L. 

Quantitative Estimation of Antimony. By F. Beilstetn and 
O. v. Bi»4Ese (Ghent. Centr., 1890, i, 350; from Bull . Acad. St. Peters- 
bourg [2], 1, 209—211) —The authors recommended that antimony 
should be weighed as sodium antimonate, NaSbO^ -f 3-|H 2 0. Of the 
air-dried salt, 1000 parts of water at 12*3° dissolves 0 31 part; 
1000 parts of alcohol of 15*8 per cent, at 12*3° dissolves 0*13 part; 
1000 parts of alcohol of 25*6 per cent, at 12*3° dissolves 0*07 part; 
of the freshly precipitated and washed salt, 1000 parts of alcohol of 
25*5 per cent at 18*1° dissolves 0*0956 part. Sodium hydroxide and 
carbonate reduce the solubility of the salt somewhat; ammonia and 
potassium salt dissolve the salt rather more than water; in glacial 
acetic acid the salt is quite insoluble. 

The authors, therefore, recommend the following method 1 The 
precipitated antimonv sulphide is washed from the filter with water, 
and warmed with addition of concentrated sodium hydroxide solution 
and 70 c c. of hydrogen peroxide. After the oxygen has been evolved, 
one-third of the volume of 90 per cent, alcohol iB added, and the 
whole allowed to remain for 36 hours in the cold. The precipitated 
sodium antimonate ’s first washed by decantation, then on the filter, 
with a solution consisting of 1000 c c of 25 per cent, alcohol, 7 grams 
of sodium acetate, and 7 c c. of glacial acetic acid, until no trace of 
sulphuric acid remains; then, finally, with 50 per cent, alcohol. The 
analyses are very satisfactory. J. y\T. L. 

Estim at ing Minute Quantities of Gold. By G. Tate (Ghent. 

61,43 46; 54—55; 67—70).—The author advocates and fully 
describes the microscopic measurement of beftds of gold obtained in 
assays, and its application to tbe estimation of tbat metal Beads as 
small as 0*00075 inch diameter, and representing 0 00U001 giain, can 
be measured; tbe method is, therefore, susceptible of great accuracy, 
and requires smaller quantities for analysis than gravimetric methods. 
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Various experimental results show:—1. The even distribution of gold 
in ingrots of lead-gold alloy; 2. That the Iors of grold in parting erold- 
silver alloy increases with the proportion of the latter metal; 3. That 
in cupellation there is practically no loss of gold; and 4. That very 
minute quantities of gold can be separated from highly complex 
mixtures, and detected by the use of the microscopic method. 

D. A. L. 

Electrolytic Estimation of Palladium. Bv E. F. Smith and 
H. F. Keller (Amer. Ckem. 12, 212—216). — Attempts to electro¬ 
lyse a solution of palladium cyanide with excess of potassium cyanide, 
or of palladious chloride with a large excess of potassium thiocyanate, 
did not give quantitative results; the deposited metal was black, 
and exhibited spongy spots. Good results were obtained by electro¬ 
lysing a solution made by dissolving 0*2228 gram of palladio-diam- 
monium chloride, PdN 2 H 6 Cl ? , in ammonia, and adding 20 to 30 c.c. of 
the same reagent (sp. gr. 0*935) and 75 c.c. of water. The current was 
of such a strength as to generate 0*9 c.c. of mixed gases per minute 
in a water voltameter, and was allowed to run during the night. 
Good results were also obtained with a slightly larger excess of 
ammonia, and a current giving 0*8 c.c. per minute, running for 
16 hours, and also with double the amount of palladium, and a current 
giving 0*7 c c. per minute running for 18 hours. It was necessary to 
have excess of ammonia present in order to prevent the deposition of 
palladium oxide on the positive pole. The deposit of palladium, 
which was bright and metallic in appearance, was dried at 110° to 
115°. As it was very slow in dissolving, even in fuming nitric acid, 
it was found expedient to first coat the platinum vessels employed 
with a thin layer of silver. C. F. B. 

Colorimetric Methods for Determining Nitrates in Potable 
Waters. By S. Rideal (Gliem . Npws, 60, 261). — The “phenol sul¬ 
phuric acid ” and “ carbazole ** tests are compared. In the “ phenol 
sulphuric acid ” experiments, a solution containing 0*7215 gram of 
potassium nitrate per litre, and “ phenol sulphuric acid,” prepared by 
dissolving 15 grams of phenol in 92*5 c.c. of sulphuric acid, diluted 
with 7*5 c.c. of water, were employed; 1 c.c. of the latter was applied 
to the dry residue from the water, to which was then added 1 c.c. of 
water and 3 drops of sulphuric acid; the whole being now gently 
warmed, diluted, transferred to a Kessler tube made up to 100 c.c., 
and the colour compared with that obtained with the standard nitrate. 
In the carbazole tests, 100 c.c. of water was taken, the chlorine pre¬ 
cipitated with silver sulphate (4*8945 grams per litre), 2 c.c. of alu¬ 
minium sulphate (5 grams per litre) added, the whole made up to 
suitable bulk, and filtered. To 2 c.c. of the filtrate, 4 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid was added, and when cool, 1 c.c. of a mixture, prepared by mixing 
1 c.c. of glacial acetic acid solution of carbazole (containing 0*6 gram 
per 100 c.c.) with 15 c.c. of sulphuric acid, the colour being compared 
against the standard nitrate. The results from five different waters 
were:— 
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Kitrogen in parte per 100,000 

t -—---^ 

1. 2. 3* 4. 5. 

Bv fifc phenol sulphuric acid ” 0*025 0 050 0200 ]*400 1*00 

By earbazole. 0 025 0*045 0*209 1*380 105 

J D. A. L. 

Colorimetric Methods for Determining Nitrates in Potable 
Waters, By A. E. Johnson (Chem. News , 61, 15).—Referring 1 to 
the note by S. Rideal (piecedmg abstract) on this subject, the author 
points out that he prefers using a standard nitrate solution of one- 
tenth the strength—100 c.c. of the 0*7215 gram solution, diluted to 
a litre; moreover, he prepares his “ phenol sulphuric acid ” by 
digesting the mixtuie for eight hours in a boiling water bath, 
and, when cool, adding water and hydrochloric acid; convenient 
quantities are 80 c.c. of liquefied crystalline phenol, 200 c.c. of H^SOi, 
and 420 c.c. of H^O, and 140 c.c. ot HC1. His procedure is, briefly:— 
The water and standard nitrate are evaporated to dryness simultane¬ 
ously, and the residue in each case is treated with 1 c.c. of the “ phenol 
sulphuric acid,” and heated gently for 15 minutes; with bad waters, a 
red colour soon appears; then they are diluted, treated with ammonia, 
and the colour compared in Nessler tubes, <fcc. Larger quantities of 
water and less nitrate are evaporated for good waters, whilst bad 
waters may even be diluted. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Water, Humus, Sulphur, See., in Soils. 
By J. 31. van Bemmelen ( Landio . Versuchs.-titat., 37, 279 — 290).— 
TV ith regard to the estimation of water, the colloidal substances pre¬ 
sent in soils retain more or less water, according to (1) their composi¬ 
tion and state of equilibrium, (2) the tension of the aqueous vapour, 
and (o ) the temperature. The amount of water lost by an air-dried soil 
at 100% has no special meaning, and it is suggested that, for com¬ 
parison, the results of analyses should he calculated to show per¬ 
centages in the soils dried over sulphuric acid. The water which 
remains, the strongly combined water, is determined separately. The 
humus is determined by multiplying the amount of carbon by 1*724. 
The amount of carbon is found, in the case of soils containing calcium 
carbonate, by adding the amount \\ Inch remains as carbonate after 
burning, to that absorbed as carbonic anhydride in the poiash bulbs, 
and deducting that of the carbonates originally present, which is 
separately determined. 

The carbonates are determined at the ordinary temperature; if the 
soil is boiled with acid, too high results will be obtained, owing to the 
partial decomposition of the humus. 

The loss by ignition can only be considered as the sum of the 
humus and w ater, in the case of soils which contain no carbonates, 
chlorides, and sulphides. Hoistening the ignited soil with ammonium 
caibonate solution is to be avoided ior several reasons. In the case 
of sea-mud, the author determined the carbonic anhydride, sulphuric 
acid, and chlorine in the soil before and after ignition, and then 
applied the necessary correction. 

The strongly combined water cannot he determined exactly, and is 
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dei ived either from the difference between loss on ignition and 
the humus, or from the difference between the amount of water 
determined by analysis and the amount of water corresponding with 
the hnmus. In volcanic soils, the Imrans was assumed to contain 
0 per cent., and in soils derived from the sea 6 per cent, of water. 

In the estimation of sulphuric acid, difficulties may arise from the 
insolubility of a small part of the sulphates, and from the presence of 
sulphur in the organic matter of the soil. If the aqueous extract 
contains ferric oxide or more than a trace of humus, these must be got 
rid of, or the results will not be exact. In the analysis of soils 'which 
gave extracts containing only a little hnmus, the silicic acid was 
removed, then the ferric oxide and alumina were precipitated by boil¬ 
ing sodium caibonate, the solution acidified and precipitated with 
barium chloride and filtered after two days. The ferric oxide and 
alumina were redissolved, the solution treated with barium chloride, 
and kept for some days. Another method employed was to heat the 
snhstance with an excess of sodium caibonate in a stream of oxygen 
in a combustion-tube, the temperature being kept sufficiently low to 
prevent the glass from being attacked. Sulphuric acid was also 
determined by beating the substance with sodium carbonate and 
potassium nitrate in a platinum crucible at a dull red heat. The 
solutions were always evaporated on the water-bath, and not directly 
over a gas flame. 

Silicic acid and alumina in the colloidal silicates were determined 
in successive extracts, made with dilute hydrochloric acid, dilute 
potash, stronger hydrochloric- acid, dilute potash. The residues of 
the solutions are heated with sulphuric acid to destroy the organic 
matter. The silica is then completely, or almost completely, separated 
from the alumina, when the residue is treated with hydrochloric 
acid. The silica is always tested with hydrofluoric acid to see if it is 
pure. In estimations of alumina and silica, the latter, after it has 
been weighed, is treated with hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids, and 
the small amount of alumina in the residue determined. 

The alkaline bases are separated from the alkaline earths by 
Deville’s method, with oxalic acid, after precipitating any sulphuric 
acid which may be present. Corrections are applied for a trace of 
lime and potash in the oxalic acid, and for the small amount, of 
magnesia which remains with the alkab’s. 

Manganese is most conveniently determined by Carnot’s method 
f Abstr., 1889, 443). The hydrochloric acid extract of the soil is 
evaporated down, heated with potassium hydrogen sulphate, and the 
neutralised solution of the residue precipitated with hydrogen per¬ 
oxide solution (20 c.c.), and ammonia (30 c.c.). The precipitate is 
washed by decantation, put into the carbonic acid apparatus, and 
treated with oxalic and dilute sulphuric acids. From the amount cf 
carbonic anhydride obtained, the amount of manganese is calculated, 
assuming the precipitate to have the formula Mn b O u (Cai*not,^c.^.). 

Estimation of Ash in Pood and Drugs. By W. Kwasnik 
(Arch. Pharm . [3], 28, 178—182).—This operation is much facilitated 
by mixing the powdered substance with an equal weight of Kassner’s 

VOL. lviii. 3 h 
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recently described calcium plnmbate. In the case of liquids, such as 
•millr, the residue, after evaporation, is charred, mixed with the 
plnxnbate, and roasted. Any plumbate reduced is re-oxidised, and 
the temperature is so low that chlorides are not volatilised.. Results 
quoted to show the exactness of the process are perfectly satisfactory. 

J. T. 

MaumenS’s Test for Essential Oils. By R. Williams (Chew. 
Xeios, 61, 64—Go).—The successful working of this test is influenced 
by the nature of the oil, the strength of acid used, by the mode of 
adding the acid, and manner of stirring. The author has applied it 
to many essential oils in the following manner:—100 fluid grains of 
oil was mixed with 20 fluid grains of sulphuric acid, in a beaker 
surrounded with c >tton-wool, and stirred vigorously with a thermo¬ 
meter. The numerous flgures obtained in this manner are tabulated, 
and indicate a probable useful application of the test, especially for 
confirming the presence of resin in oil of cassia. I). A. L. 

Estimation of Ferroeyanides in the Bye-products of Gas 
Works. By tt. Gasch ( Ghem. Centr 1890, i, 294—295; from J. 
Gasbeleucht Wasseruerborg, 32, 966).—Of the several methods which 
have been recently recommended for the determination of ferro- 
cyanides in the bye-products of gas works, the author considers 
Zulkowsky’s (Abstr., 1884, 501) the most applicable. He recom¬ 
mends, however, a solution of uranium acetate, 1 per cent., instead 
of ferric chloride, as indicator, a drop of the solution which is being 
titrated being brought on to a porcelain slab to which is added a 
drop of the uranium acetate solution, when the presence of any 
excess of ferrocyanide is indicated by the formation of a brown 
coloration. Moreover, instead of preparing a standard solution of 
potassium zinc sulphate, the author prefers the use of a standard 
solution of potassium ferrocyanide containing 20 grams per litre, 
with which the strength of the zinc solution may be readily deter¬ 
mined. In applying the method to old gas-waste, 20 grams are 
rubbed in a warm mortar, with a little (15—20 per cent.) sodium 
hydroxide solution, and warm water gradually added until the wholo 
is of a thin consistence; it is then filled into a 200 c.c. flask, shaken, 
and filtered directly into the burette from which the titration is 
made. In the case of gas liquor, it is desirable to add a crystal of 
ferrous sulphate and a small piece of sodium hydroxide. The forma¬ 
tion of ferrous cyanide proceeds readily, and may be hastened by 
warming, after which the determination is carried out in the usual 
manner. If it is found that so little ferrocyanide is present that it 
cannot be directly determined, it is precipitated as Prussian blue, 
filtered, and dissolved in potassium hydroxide solution, which is then 
titrated from the burette as in the preceding case. J. W. L. 

Volumetric Estimation of Potassium Ferricyanide. By G. 
Kassner {Arch, jk*harm. 28, 182—186).—A weighed quantity of 
ferricyanide is dissolved in water, and treated with so much potassium 
hydroxide that an excess remains after the reduction of the salt, and 
sufficient bat not too much hydrogen peroxide is added, so that in a 
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few seconds the liquid takes a scarcely perceptible yellow tint. To 
remove the excess of peroxide, the alkaline liquid is heated to boiling-, 
until a drop of the solution gives no coloration when added to 
potassium iodide and starch. The solution is then cooled consider¬ 
ably, diluted, acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and titrated with 
potassium permanganate. The results are very exact. J. T. 

Assay of Commercial Glycerol. By IT. Yizerst (J. Pharm . [5], 
21, 345—347).—Crude glycerol is usually sold by soap-makers as 
containing 80 per cent, of glycerol. This is affirmed on the part of 
buyers to be indicated by a minimum sp. gr. of 1*300 at 15°, and a 
boiling point of 155°. The author show's that an imitation crude 
glycerol of 80 per cent, strength had a sp. gr. of 1*289 and boiling 
point of 136° at 756 mm. Commercial samples were titrated for 
glycerol with dichromate (Hehner’s method) after treatment with 
silver oxide and basic lead acetate. The results show that it is 
impossible to determine exactly the amount of glycerol in a sample 
by the specific gravity and boiling point, also that 80 per cent, 
glycerol has generally a density below 1*3, and a boiling point below 
150°. J. T. 

The Value of the Phenylhydrazine Test for Sugar. By J. A. 
Hirschl ( Zeit . phjsiol. Cliem 14, 377—389).—Many tests for sngar 
in urine are fallacious, because the reactions in question are given by 
other substances as well. 

The most trustworthy tests are those with yeast, and with the 
polarimeter. Recently, v. Jacksch has introduced the phenylhydra¬ 
zine test (Abstr., 1886, 744), and the present investigation is directed 
to determining whether this test may be added as a third trustworthy 
reaction for detecting the presence of sugar in urine. Such an inves¬ 
tigation is all the more necessary since Thierfelder (Abstr., 1887, 717) 
and Geyer ( Wiener med. Presse , 30, 1686) have stated that glycu- 
ronic acid, a substance very liable to be mistaken for sugar, forms a 
compound with phenylhydrazine acetate analogous to that on the for¬ 
mation of which the detection of sugar depends. Geyer, indeed, states 
that the resemblance of the crystalline compounds obtainable is so 
dose as to render the test of little value. 

In the present research, experiments were first performed with 
pure sodium glycuronate. This was dissolved in water and mixed 
with phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and sodium acetate in the usual 
way, and placed in the water-bath at 100° for a quarter of an hour. 
It was then removed, and the precipitate which formed on cooling 
examined microscopically. The needles which were present mixed with 
amorphous matter were thicker than those of phenylglucosazone, but 
showed the same radial grouping, and were difficult to distinguish 
from them. If, however, tlie mixture was allowed to remain for a 
longer time than a quarter of an hour ($0—60 minutes) in the water- 
bath, the precipitate obtaiued was amorphous, brownish-yellow, and 
altogether different and easily distinguishable from phenylglucos¬ 
azone. Its melting point, after half-an-hour’s stay in the water-bath, 
was 107—1Q8 J ; after an hour, 150°. Fifty different kinds of urine 
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were then submitted to the test: an hour’s stay in the watcr-bith 
was always employed; 45 of these grave the amorphous, brown pte- 
cipitate with a melting point of 150°. In one case there was no 
precipitate. In four cases there was the typical formation of yellow, 
crystalline needles (melting point 205°). In these four cases alone 
the fermentation test gave positive resnlts; three were from patient s 
suffering from diabetes mellitus, the fourth was a case of glycosuria 
occurring in a patient with cerebral haemorrhage. 

If the amorphous precipitate obtained in the first 45 cases consisted 
of the pbenylhydrazlne-compound of glycuronic acid, it would appear 
that glycuronic acid is a constant constituent of human urine. 

In addition to dextrose, three other sugars have been described in 
human mine: (1) le\ulose fZimmer, DeuUch. wied. Woch., 2, 329; 
Seegen, Crntr. med. TF/as., 22, 753); this has been found only, 
mixed with dextrose, in diabetes. It cannot be distinguished from 
dextrose by the phenylbydrazine test, bat only by the polarimeter. 
(2) Lactose (Hofmeister, Zeit. 'physiol. Chem ., 1, 101). This is found 
only in the urine of suckling women. The compound, phenyllactos- 
azone, formed by the action of phenylhydrazine, occurs in needles, 
which are about ten times the width of those of phenylglncosazonc, 
and do not show the same orderly arrangement. Their melting 
point is 200°. (3) Maltose has been found in diabetic urine (Le 

Xobel); this gives a precipitate of phenylmaltosazone, which occurs 
in yellow tables melting at 82°. 

The conclusions draw n are that the phenylhydrazine test is a per¬ 
fectly trustworthy one. 

(1) If the urine gives perfectly typical needles of phenylglucos- 
azone, it certainly contains glucnse. 0*03 per cent, of sugar in urine, 
0'0O3 per cent, of sugar in water, can by this means be detected. 

(2) It is essential that the test-tube should be allowed to remain 
one hour in the water-bath. 

(3) If the result is a yellowish-brown, amorphous precipitate, sugar 

is not present, bat the substance which behaves in this way is 
probably glycuronic acid. W. D. 

Estimation of Sugar in Urine by Fermentation. By V 
Gumuxx (Chem. Ventr ., 1S90, i, 355—350; from Dent mni 
Wochtnschr ., 16, 7—9).—The author lias not found Einhoru’s 
method, in which the carbonic anhydride obtained by fermentation is 
estimated, very suitable for the determination of sugar in diabetic 
urine. On the other hand, Roberts’ method (J led. Jo uni. Edinbmqh, 
1861, 326) has given satisfactory resnlts. 100—120 c.c. of the urine 
is filled iuto a vessel, and treated with 5—10 grams of fresh yeast, 
and then allowed to ferment. The density is determined before and 
after the fermentation at 15°, from which, by means of Woi in- 
Muller’s formula {Pflugtr's Archiv , 33, 211—220), the amount of 
sugar is obtained. j- ^ 

EstimaMon °f Inverted Sugar. By J. FobmInek (List,/ 
them., I% 132).—The solution precipitated with Pehling’s solution 
is poured on to a filter containing water, in order to prevent it f>inn 
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absorbing copper solution, which cannot subsequently be Trashed out, 
and the washed cuprous oxide is dissolved in nitric acid on the filter, 
washed out, and the copper estimated by electrolysis of the solution. 

B. B. 

Estimation of Acetone in Methyl Alcohol and in the 
Liquids used for Methylating Alcohol. By L. Yi^un {Compt. 
rend ., 110, 534—536).—The acetone is converted into iodoform 
(C 3 H 6 0 = CHI 3 ), which is extracted with ether tree from alcohol, 
and weighed after evaporation of the ether. Kramer (Abstr., IbSO, 
826) specifies certain quantities of iodine and sodium hydroxide, but 
the quantity of iodine required for complete conversion of the 
acetone into iodoform varies with the order in which the liquids aio 
mixed, and with other conditions of experiment, and if the iodine is 
not in large excess the results are too low. The author recommends 
the following mode of working. 5 c c. of the liquid to be examined 
is diluted to 250 c.c. 5 c.c. of this mixture is agitated with 10 c.c. 
of binormal sodium hydi oxide in a graduated and stoppered cylinder 
holding 100 c.c., and 5 c.c of binormal iodine in potassium iodide is 
then added. After vigorous agitation, 10 c.c. of ether free from 
alcohol is added. The volume of the ethereal solution is observed, 
and 5 c.c. is withdrawn, evaporated in a vacuum, and the iodoform 
weighed. If V is the volume of the ethereal solution, p the weight 
of the iodoform, and x the weight of acetone in 100 c.c. of the 
liquid, 

9 = 1000 pY 58/5 x 394 = pY x 29’44. 

The method is only applicable in absence of aldehyde, ethyl alcohol, 
or any substance besides acetone which will yield iodoform. 

C. H. B. 

Estimation of Acetone as Iodoform. By G. Akachuquesxe 
(Compt rend., 110, 642—644).—Complete conversion of acetone into 
iodoform requires a quantity of iodine considerably in excess of the 
calculated quantity. In addition to sodium acetate and sodium 
iodide, iodate and formate, and probably salts of some other organic 
acids, are formed. Kramer recommends too low a proportion of 
iodine or too large a quantity of the liquid to be examined (compare 
preceding abstiuot). C. H. B. 

Estimation of Pat in Milk. By Tjez$ (Compt rend., 110, 647 — 
649). —The process is based on the fact that if the milk is treated 
with an acid, and afterwards with ammonia, the fat separates 
readily. 

A mixture of 100 vols. of milk with 200 to 250 vols. of pure con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid is placed in a fiask with a long graduated 
neck, heated until the liquid acquires a brown colour, and then mixed 
with dilute ammonia until the fat gradually separates, and the liquid 
becomes clear. Warm water is added so that the fat is brought into 
tho graduated neck, and the volume of the fat is read off. The fat 
melts at 32—33°, aud its sp. gr. at 15° is 0*93. At the melting point 
its sp. gr. is 0*90, and hence the volume of the fat in cubic centimetres 
X 0*9 gives the weight of fat in the quantity of milk taken. Good 
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results are obtained with 44 c.c. of milk and 100 c.c. of acid. The 
temperature at which separation occurs readily is about 80°. 

C. H. B. 

Analysis of Blitter. By S. Bondzynski and H. Rupi {Zeit. anal . 
Chem 29, 1—6).—The most characteristic constituents of butter 
are the volatile fatty acids, or rather their glycerides. Since the 
same acids are also freely soluble in water, the separation of them by 
distillation can be replaced by one of the following more convenient 
methods:—(1.) 4—5 grams of the butter is saponified with 50—60 c.c. 
of X/2 alcoholic potash, and the unneutralised potash is titrated by 
X/2 hydrochloric acid. The alcohol is then evaporated off, and the 
soap is decomposed by an excels of hydrochloric acid. The preci¬ 
pitated, insoluble fatty acids are washed with hot water on a filter, 
dissolved in alcohol, and titrated with X,'2 or N/4 potash. The 
difference between the quantity of potash neutralised in the saponi¬ 
fication and that required by the insoluble acids gives the amount 
corresponding with the volatile acids. (2.) 4—5 grams of the butter 
is saponified; the alcohol is removed by evaporation, and the aqueous 
solution is treated with the exact amount of hydrochloric acid neces¬ 
sary for neutralising the potash used. The insoluble fatty acids are 
washed, and the soluble acids in the filtrate are titrated with X/10 
potash. The results of these methods agree with one another, and 
with the distillation process. The insoluble acids can be dissolved in 
ether, and weighed after evaporation. If then titrated with potash, 
the corresponding amount of glycerol can be calculated, and there¬ 
from that of the glycerides of the insoluble acids, which by difference 
gives the amount of the glycerides of the volatile acids. 

Fresh butter always contains small quantities of free insoluble 
acids and oleic acid; free volatile acids are not present. As the 
butter becomes rancid, the increase in acidity is due mainly to the 
instil able acids. Free volatile acids are only developed at a somewhat 
advanced stage of rancidity. The free acids can be estimated by 
dissolving about 20 grams of the butter in alcohol and ether, and 
titrating with X/20 alcoholic poiash. Or an ethereal solution may 
be treated with dry calcium hydroxide, when the calcium salts of 
palmitic, stearic, and other related acids form a precipitate, which 
can be collected, decomposed by sulphuric acid, and extracted with 
ether. The calcium oleate remains in solution. If the solution is 
evaporated and burnt, and the lime weighed, the ole'ic acid can bo 
calculated from it. Free volatile acids can be estimated by melting 
the butter in hot water, washing on a filter, and titrating the filtrate. 
Phenolphthaleln should in all eases be used as indicator. 

Some experiments have also been made towards the estimation of 
hydroxy-acids in butter by Benedikt’s acetylation method (Abstr., 
lb^T, t)2oj. The acetyl number 18’2 was found for butter. 

M. J. S. 

Valuation of Crude Cocaine from Peru. By E. B,. Squibb 
{2kit. anal. Cltein. 9 28,743—744).—A moisture estimation is made in 
the usual way: 2 grams of the sample is then dissolved in 12 c.c. of 
ether (0725 sp. gr.), and filtered from insoluble matter, which is washed 
with ether, dried, and weighed. The ethereal solution, which will 
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amount to about 50 c.c., is shaken with 10 c.c. of normal oxalic acid 
in a separation bulb. The acid is then run into a second separation 
bulb, and the ethereal solution is shaken with 10 c.c. of water con¬ 
taining 2 drops of oxalic acid, and then twice with 3 c.c. of water, 
these aqueous liquids being then added to the acid. The washed 
ethereal solution is now run into a tared beaker, the bulb is rinsed 
with 15 c.c. of ether and 2 c.c. of water, all of which is added to the 
acid solution. After subsiding, the acid layer is run back into the first 
bulb, and the ether, after twice washing with 3 c c. of water, is added 
to the former ethereal solution, and the whole evaporated to obtain 
the weight of the impurities soluble in ether. The bulb is once more 
rinsed with 15 c.c. of ether and 2 c c. of water, which mixture is 
added to the acid solution. This is then treated with normal soda, 
adding 1 drop in excess of neutrality. After shaking and settling, 
the sodium oxalate is run into the empty bulb, the ether is washed 
twice with 3 c.c. of water, and run into a tared beaker, taking care 
that no water accompanies it. The bulb is rinsed with 10 c.c. of 
ether and 2 c.c. of water. This is added to the oxalate solution with 
1 drop more of soda. After vigorous shaking, the aqueous liquor is 
run away. The ethereal liquid is added to the previous one, and the 
whole evaporated. The cocaine is dried at 90° and weighed. Recent 
estimations have given 94 per cent, in the best sorts, and 78 in the 
worst. M. J. S. 

Cocaine Chroma+e. By K. Mezger (Ghem. Centr ., 1890. i, 352; 
from Pharm . Zeit., 34, 697—69 tf).—From a hydrochloric acid solu¬ 
tion, chromic acid precipitates the cocaine chromate , CnEkiNO^HiCrCh, 
in beautiful, silky, lustrous plates. If 0*05 gram of crystallised 
cocaine hydrochloride is dissolved in 5 c.c. of water, and five drops of 
a 5 per cent, solution of chromic acid added, a distinct precipitate 
is formed as each drop falls into the solution; this, however, imme¬ 
diately dissolves again. If now 1 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid is 
added, a heavy, yellow precipitate of the chromate is formed. Of the 
other alkaloids, eegonine, sparteine, atropine, caffeine, pilocarpine, 
codeine, and morphine do not form yellow precipitates with chromic 
acid or potassium chromate, whereas quinine, quinidine, cinchoni- 
dine, cinchonine, hydroquinine, apomorphine, brucine, strychnine, and 
veratrine form precipitates with 5 per cent chromic acid if the solu¬ 
tions are neutral, cocaine being the only one which is precinitated 
only after the addition of hydrochloric acid. J. W. L. 

Estimation of Paratolmdine. By G. A. Schoen (Zeit anal . 

29, 86; from Ball . de Mulhoitee, 1888, 365).—A mixture of 
the hydrochlorides of para- aud ortho-toluidine (which must he free 
from aniline and xylidine) gives with potassium dichromafce a brown 
precipitate and a red filtrate. The intensity of the red coloration 
depends on the amount of paratoluidine present. The amount must 
first be learnt approximately from the specific gravity (that of para¬ 
toluidine is 0*99, of orfchotoluidine, 1*004, at 15°), and if above 8 per 
cent., must be reduced by an appropriate addition of orthotoluidine. 
1 c.c. of the mixture is then shaken with 2 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
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and 30 c.c. of water until dissolved, and tlien 1 c.c. of a odd satu¬ 
rated solution of potassium dichromate is added and allowed to 
remain for an hour with occasional shaking. The colour is then 
compared with that produced in a mixture of the tolnidines in known 
proportions. M. J. S. 

Detection of Blood Stains. By Limn and Denauo ( Gaszetfa , 
19, 97—99 ). —Old, decomposed stains, from which water will no 
longer dissolve out the colouring matter, are treated with a solution 
of potash or soda. If haematin is present, it will pass into solution, 
and the filtered liquid will appear green in a thin layer, and red in a 
thick layer. The solution will also contain iron, which may be 
detected in the ash. The evaporation and ignition for this purpose 
must be conducted in silver, and not in porcelain vessels, since the 
latter give up an appreciable amount of iron. S. B. A. A. 

Detection of the Colouring Matter of the Yolk of Egg. 
By S. Beix (Ber., 23, 421—422).—Thudichum has long since shown 
that yellow colouring matters, termed by him “ luteines,” can he 
obtained from the yolk of egg and that these yield with nitric acid a 
blue coloration, which turns yellow and shows two or three character¬ 
istic bands in the spectrum. This reaction has been employed for the 
detection of egg-substance mixed with other organic matter, but the 
author shows that the non-formation of this coloration does not prove 
the absence of egg-substance, as these colonring matters gradually 
undergo alteration in air and light, more quickly at 60° to 80°, and 
then cease to give Thudiehum’s reaction. The formation of the 
coloration, on the other hand, does not prove the presence of these 
substances, as other organic compounds, especially certain nitrogenous 
decomposition-products- give the same reaction. H. G. C. 

An Exact Method for the Estimation of Egg-substance. 
By S. Bmx (Ber., 23, 423—124).—In the previous abstract it has 
been shown that the qualitative test hitherto employed for the detec¬ 
tion of egg-substance is not trustworthy, and no method of estimating 
The amount of these suostancns has been previously published. The 
present paper gives a method by which the quantitative estimation of 
these substances may be readily made, depending on the fact that two 
uf the chief constituents of yolk of egg, namely, glycerolpliosphoric 
acid and lecithin, both contain phosphoric acid. These compounds 
may be extracted with ether, the ethereal solution evaporated, and 
the residue carefully ignited at a low temperature with a fragment of 
potassium nitrate, and the residual phosphoric acid weighed. 'Lecithin 
has been shown to consist of an ether-like compound of neurine and 
distearyIglyeerol phosphox ic acid, having the formula 0«H {W N’PO 9 , and 
according to Gobley {Annnlen, 60, 275), yolk of egg contains 1*2 per 
cent, of glycerol phosphoric acid and 7*2 per cent, of lecithin. Every 
1*12902 grams of phosphoric acid found, therefore, represents 100 
grams of yolk of egg. H. q. 
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New Form of Gas Battery. By L. Mclvd and C. Lvnger ( Pror . 
Boy. Soc , 46 , 296—804).—Tiie form described may be termed a d)y 
gas battery. A diaphragm of a porous, non-conducting mate ria l , 
mostly plaster of Paris, is impregnated with dilute sulphuric acid (or 
other electrolyte), and covered on both sides with thin platinum-foil 
containing about 1,500 perforations per square centimeter, which is 
overlaid in its turn by a him of platinum-black. The foil is placed in 
contact at small intervals with strips of a good conductor, so as to 
reduce the internal resistance to a minimum. Diaphragms so pre¬ 
pared are placed side by side or one above the other, with non-con¬ 
ducting fiume3 intervening in such a way as to form chambers 
through which the gases to be employed are passed. One side of 
each diaphragm is exposed to one gas (air) ; the other to the other 
gas (hydrogen), the spaces between the diaphragms being so con¬ 
nected that the gases pass through the whole series. 

The electromotive force of such a battery was found to vary con¬ 
siderably with the quality of the platinum-black. The best results 
were obtained with a material precipitated from a boiling solution of 
platinum tetrachloride, neutralised with sodium carbonate, and 
reduced by a boiling solution of sodium formate. Iu this case, the 
electromotive force was 0 97 volt. The resistance of a plate of 
plaster of Paris 8 mm. thick and of 350 sq. cm. surface was 
observed to be 0*02 ohm. Experiment showed that the maximum 
amount of work was obtained when the external resistance was 
nearly double the internal resistance. Practically, it was found most 
convenient to work the battery with an electromotive force of about 
0*73 volt, which allows a current of 2—2*5 amperes to be taken out 
of an element with 700 sq. cm. active surface, covered with 0‘35 gram 
of platinum-foil and 1 gram of platinum-black. No less than half 
the energy of combustion of the hydrogen is converted into electrical 
energy. It seems to make little difference whether oxygen and 
hydrogen are employed, or air and a gas containing about 30--40 per 
cent, of hydrogen (such as can be got by the action of steam, with or 
without air, on coal, coke, &c.). The temperature should be kept 
constant at 40° by passing excess of air through the battery. 

The authors discuss the cause of the divergence of the electromotive 
force from the value it Bhould have according to Thomson’s theorem, 
which won Id indicate an electromotive force of 1*47 volts. The 
battery exhibits polarisation after having been at work for some 
time. This is caused by a change in the concentration of the acid at 
the two electrodes, and may be remedied by interchanging the gases 
from time to time. (See next abstract.) J. W. 

Air Batteries. By C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson ( Proc . 
Boy . Soc., 46 , 372—376).—The authors direct attention to a former 
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paper by them ( Proc . Roy. Soc 44, 182), and point ont that the gas 
batteries there described are practically identical in principle with 
that described by Alond and Langer (see preceding abstract). They 
further indicate that many of the results obtained by the latter are 
in complete agreement with experiments of their own. J. W. 

Chemistry of Storage Batteries. By E. Fractlakd (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 46 , 304—80S).—In continuation of a former paper (Abstr, 
1883, b3'J)j the author describes some experiments undertaken 
with a view to ascertain what lead compounds actually take part in 
the chemical reactions on charging and discharging secondary 
batteries. 

Finely powdered lead oxide was treated with successive portions 
of dilute sulphuiic acid until the liquid exhibited a permanent 
acid reaction. There resulted a buff-coloured powder having the 
composition PbJShOu. Red lead treated in the same manner 

yielded a brownish-red compound corresponding with the formula 
Pb.S^Ou). These new salts must constitute the original active 
material of storage cells formed in the above way, so that the follow¬ 
ing eqnatmns will represent the actions at the different plates on 
charging and discharging. 

If the buff salt is the active material, then we have— 

I. On charging. 

(a.) Positive plates.. Pb 5 Si0 14 + 3BLO + 50 = 5Pb0 3 + 

SHoSO 

(5.) Negative „ .. FkSAi + 5H a = 5Pb + 3H,SO,+ 

2H.0- 

II. On discharging. 

(a.) Positive plates.. 5PbO a 4 - 3H_S0 4 + 5H a = Pb 3 R.O, t 

+ 8H,0. 

(&.) Negative „ .. oPb + 3H a S0 4 + 50 = Pb s S 4 0 w + 

3H a 0. 

If the red salt is the active material, Ihe equations become— 

I. On charging. 

("•> Positive plates.. 2Pb 4 S,0,» + 20 a + 4H a O = 6Pb0 

+ 4H.S0 4 . 

(6.) Negative „ Pb 3.0i» + 4H a = 3Pb + 2H.S0. 

+ 2H.0. 

IL On discharging. 

(a.) Positive plates.. 6Pb0. + 4ff 3 S0 4 + 4H, = 2Pb S,0.» 

+ SH.O. ' 

(l.) Negative „ .. 3Pb^+ > ^H 4 S0 4 + 20 a = Pb^O,. 

The latter alternative would seem to explain the practical observa¬ 
tion that only halt as much active material is required on negative as 
on positive plates. j 
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Electromotive Force of Metallic Salts. By C. L. Spfyel^ 
(Amer. them. J., 12 , 254—261).—Solutions of li\ drochloric, nitric, 
acetic, and sulphuric acids, and of the zinc salts of these acids, were 
experimented with, as well as solutions of these salts containing free 
acid; the solutions contained 1 gram equivalent of each substance in 
from 1 to 24 litres of water. In these solutions were immersed an 
amalgam of mercury containing 1 per cent, of zinc, serving as the 
negative plate, and a globule of meicury, serving as the positive; 
connection was made with an electrometer, and the electromotive 
force was measured as soon as it had attained a constant Talue. The 
electromotive foi*ce increases slightly on dilution. It has approxi¬ 
mately the same value in solutions of nitric, acetic, and sulphuric 
acids of equivalent strength, but a lower value in the case of hydro¬ 
chloric acid; and in the case of a mixture of hydrochloric with one 
of the other acids, the electromotive force is little greater than with 
hydrochloric acid alone. The electromotive force of solutions of the 
zinc salts is considerably less tban that of equivalent solutions of 
the corresponding acids, and the chloride has a lower electromotive 
force than the nitrate, acetate, and sulphate. In the case of concen¬ 
trated mixtures of zinc salts, and of mixtures of salts with free acid, 
the electromotive force has a value but slightly greater than in the 
case of the constituent of lower value. The electromotive force of 
^ZnR + HR/ is equal to that of -|ZnR' + HR ; the agreement is not 
satisfactory, however, in the case of zinc nitrate and sulphuric acid. 

C. F. B. 

Rate of Solution of Carbonates in Acids. By W. Spring 
( Bull. Soc. Chim . [3], 3, 174—177).—At 15°, the rates of solution of 
the following carbonates in 10 per cent, hydrochloric or nitric acid 
are:—Iceland spar, 1; witlierite, 1*284; cerusite, 0*757; arragonite. 
0*476; azurite, 0*334; malachite, 0*231; smithsonite, 0*087; dolomite, 
0*025. The individual carbonates dissolve with equal rapidity in each 
acid of the strength indicated; increase of temperature causes an 
increased rate of dissolution which varies for each mineral, and no 
definite law appears to hold ; the rote of solution seeming to be inde¬ 
pendent of their chemical constitution, but dependent on varying 
physical factors. T. Gr. N. 

Rate of Solution of Iceland Spar in Hydrochloric Acid. By 
W. Spring (Ball. Soc. Qhinu [3], 3, 177—184; compare Abstr., 
1888, 900).—The rate of solution of separate faces of Iceland spar is 
not only dependent on the cliemicil nature of the spar, but also on 
its elasticity, and the velocity of solution is expressed by the 
equation 

v = s/a? sin® q> -f c 2 cos 8 q >; 

a = the minimum elasticity = 0*60294; c = the maximum elasticity 
= 0*6728; and 0 = the angle made by the face attacked with the 
optic axis, which for the cleavage plane is 26° 15' 14". 

The variation in velocity is aifected by the temperature, and is 
represented by the expression 

v a= « (0-001TS + o*77o). 

B Z 2 
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The experimental data agree closely with the calculated values. 

T. G. N. 

Change of Volume on Dissolving Salts in Water. By G. C. 
Schuidt (. Monatsh 11 , 35—il).—On dissolving a salt in water, or on 
diluting a salt solution, a contraction takes place in the total volume. 
From this it follows that the volume occupied by a molecule of the 
salt must be less when m solution than when iu the solid state, and 
less in a dilute than in a concentrated solution. 

The molecular volume of a salt when in solution may be calculated 
by means of the formula V = {aq — a) Id — a/7/6, where a is the 
molecular weight of the anhydrous salt, aq the weight of water 
present to each molecule of the salt, d the density of the salt solution, 
and c that of water. If p is the percentage of anhydrous salt in the 
■solution, then aq = (100 — p)alp . 

Employing this formula, it will be found that the molecular volume 
of a dissolved salt decreases with rising dilution, until at length a 
limit is reached at which it remains practically constant. This is 
rendered evident by the following two examples :— 


KOI at 18°. 

Cane-sugar at 17*5°. 

Per cent, of dis¬ 
solved salt. 

Mol. TOl. 

Per cent, of dis i 
solved sugar. 

Mol. vol. 

24 

1 

1 34-95 

50 

214*49 

10 ! 

! 30 06 

20 

210*60 

5 1 

1 30 02 

5 

209*95 

3 

| 29*08 

3 

209*88 

2 

» 29 *97 

2 

209*85 

1 

1 29 *97 

1 

209*83 


To account for this behaviour, the author assumes that in the case 
of salts like potassium chloride, which are electrolytes, it is due to 
the dissociation of the salt into its ions, which increases and approaches 
a limit with rising dilution; and that in the case of non-electrolytes 
like cane-sugar, it is probably due to the fact that complex molecules 
exist in the concentrated solutions which are broken up on increasing 
the dilution. s 

Arrhenius has shown that in a dilute solution the molecular volume 
of an electrolyte should be an additive function of those of its two 
ions. If an electrolyte having the ions a? and y is dissolved in water, 
the volume of the resulting solution becomes 1 + ax + by, where 
a and b are constants depending on the nature of the ions, but quite 
independent of one another. In like manner, for any other electrolyte 
with the 10ns a and f, the volume would become 1 + c$ + dt the 
constants m this ease being c and d. If the equivalent weights of the 
10ns in the above instances are given by *, y, $, and *, then the 
molecular volume of the electrolyte in the first case is a ■+• 6, and in 
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the second c + d, and if one of the ions in the two electrolytes 
happens to be the same, that is, if a = c or b = tZ, then either b — d 
or a — c = const. 

In order to test the above relation, the anthor has calculated the 
molecular volumes of a number of electrolytes when in solution, 
using for this purpose the density determinations of Kohlrausch, 
Kremer, and Gerlach. The numbers are calculated for 5 per cent, 
solutions at a temperature of 18°, and are given in the following 
table:— 


Salt. 

Mol. vol. 

KOI. 

30 02 

KI. 

47‘80 

KBr. 

37*00 

kno 3 . 

41 -69 

KG,H 3 0 2 . 

54 38 

k«so 4 . 

48-69 

NaCI. 

19*49 

Nal. 

37*70 

NaNO*. 

31 *20 

Na^SO*. 

19*00 

NaOaHaOa. 

43 66 


Salt. j 

. i 

Mol. vol. 

NH 4 C1. 

38 *51 

nh 4 i. 

5b-21 

nh 4 no 3 . 

50-19 

LiCl. 

19 -82 

Lil. 

40-69 

BaCl 2 . 

30-76 

Ba(N0 3 ). 

56-65 

CuCLi. 

15 -89 

cMuo^. 

41-74 

SrCl.. 

24 01 

Mg(N0 3 ) 2 . 

1 

40-30 


Reference to the above table will show that the differences KC1 —* 
KaCl, KI - Nal, KN0 3 - NalTOa, KC 2 HA - NaG 2 H 1 0 2 are all 
approximately equal to 10, and also that K 2 S0 4 — Na 2 S0 4 = 19‘69. 
Then again KC1 — KI, NaCl — jSTal, LiCl — Lil all approximate to 
—20; and it will be evident from other cases which might be selected 
that the molecular volumes of electrolytes are made up ol* two constants, 
one of which depends on the positive and the other on the negative 
ion. One or two exceptions were noted to this rule, but these are 
explained by the fact that the salts with which they occurred are 
poor conductors and not fully dissociated in a 5 per cent, solution. 

H. 0* 

The Nature of Solutions. By S. U. Pi ok eking (Phil. Mag. [5], 
29, 427—484).—This paper is a resume of one which appeared in 
the Trans., 1890, 04, special attention being directed to those points 
which the author considers refute Arrhenius’ objections (Phil. Mag., 
28, 36) to his conclusions. S. U. P. 

Deductions from Van’t Hoffs Theory. By S. Pagliani 
(Oassetta, 19 , 235—251).—In the equation PV = iRT applied to 
solids in dilute solution, Arrhenius considers i to he the ratio between 
the absolute pressure exercised by a substance in solution and that 
which it would exercise if no dissociation took place; for extremely 
dilute solutions, i therefore equals unity, and for other dilute solutions, 
it is taken as equal to the ratio (a) of the effective molecular electric 
conductivity to the limiting value of that conductivity with increas¬ 
ing dilution; from these assumptions, Arrhenius deduces the formula 
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i = 1 -f- (fc — 1 )<*, where A; is tlie number of ions into which each 
active (that is, dissociated; molecule is split up (Abstr., 1887, 681). 

The author objects to this formula on the grounds that some elec¬ 
trolytes have a maximum electrical conductivity, so that the equation 
is inapplicable, and that A: is a variable quantity, its value depending 
on the conditions of dilution and temperature of the solution of the 
electrolyte. The equation also indicates that when i = 1 , A; = 1, which 
is untrue for many conductors, also as for binary compounds 7c = 2, and 
a = 1 -when dissociation is complete, i = 2 at that stage, a result dis¬ 
proved by Raoult’s experiments on HC1, HBr, HI, NaCl, KBr, KI. The 
agreement of many of the values of i calculated by Arrhenius from 
the molecular depressions with the values calculated from a is only 
apparent since the calculations were not made from solutions of the 
same degree of concentration. 

The objections to the determination of i from the formula i =■ 


from Blagden and Rudorff’s law, from the diminution of vapour 
tension, and from the isotonic coefficient are also discussed. 

The heat of solution of a gas may be determined either from Yan’t 


.2 Inq C 
Hoff s equation, —^— 


which becomes Q 


- <51 aT 


when i = l (where C is the concentration of a solution saturated 
at temperature T, and Q is the quantity of heat absorbed by the 
solution of one molecule of the substance), or from Kirchoff’s equation 
RT 3 c hq tfR _ MRT 2 Slotj 

<1 = —g —J -jjr- or Q = —J -Jp— (Pogg. Ann., 103 , 194), 


where R is the constant for the gaseous state, and j3 is the weight of 
gas absorbed by the unit c c weight of liquid at the temperature T 
and a pressure equal to unity, so that jSR is Bunsen’s coefficient of 
absorption. These equations give concordant results for perfect 
gases (where i = 1), but not where the state of the gas is changed 
as by absorption, diffusion, or by particular conditions of temperature 
and pressure. The great discrepancies between the theoretical values 
of Q so deduced and the values obtained by experiment are, accord¬ 
ing to the author, due to the neglect in Kirchoff’s equation of the 
molecular work done during dissolution, to the variable value of i in 
Yan’t Hoff’s equation, and to a less extent to the variation of the heat 
of dissolution with the concentration of the solution. The author 
then discusses the determination of the value of i for solids in solution 

from Yan’t Hoff’s equation in the form i = Q — ~~ — T* and the 

conditions of applicability of this formula. S. B. A, A. 


The Theory of Osmotic Pressure. By S. IT. Pickering- (Phil. 
^$*9' 490—oUl).—Without questioning the practical utility of 

this theory, the author doubts whether it can be regarded as sufficiently 
well established to give any support to a purely physical theory of 
.solution. Taking the lowering of the freezing point of a solvent by 
the addition of dissolved matter as the most fully investigated 
phenomenon connected with osmotic pressure, he shows that the 
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depression (produced by 1 foreign molecule on 100 solvent mole¬ 
cules), instead of being constant whatever the dissolved substance is, 
exhibits a variation amounting to 500 per cent, in extreme cases, even 
when very weak solutions are taken. He argaes that the higher 
values must be taken as being the “normal ” values in the case of water, 
just as they are in the case of other solvents, especially as the assump¬ 
tion that the lower value (1*03°) is the normal one involves the 
rejection of the atomic theory, since it is lj times the normal value 
for other solvents, and could only be explained by assuming that the 
molecule of water is 1^H 2 0. The smaller value being the normal one, 
necessitates, moreover, the view that salts and acids are entirely disso¬ 
ciated into their ions in weak solutions, and such a view must lead to 
the conclusion that the more stable a body is, the more easily is it 
dissociated, and that in the dissociation we have an actual creation of 
energy; a conclusion which is quite inadmissible. Instances are 
quoted to show that the nature of solvent, instead of being without 
effect on the so-called constant, causes it to vary by amounts up to 
27,6(X) per cent. The constancy, moreover, does not hold good when 
the proportions of the solvent and dissolved body are varied, even 
when the variations are confined to solutions so weak that the dis¬ 
solved body is as much dilated as it would be if it were gaseous, and 
the deviations from regularity in such cases do not occur in any 
regular manner or direction. Finally, that, whereas, according to the 
osmotic pressure theory, strong solutions should give abnormally 
small values for the depression, they give, in every case at present 
investigated, abnormally large ones. S. TJ. P. 

Precipitation. By G. Watson ( Chern . News , 61, 207—208).— 
With regard to the accumulation of precipitates on scra^che made 
on the sides of the glass containing vessel, experiments with basic 
antimonious chloride and with calcium hydrogen phosphate have led 
to the following observations :—The phenomenon does not take place 
until the precipitate, at first bulky, changes into the denser crystalline 
condition; neither does it take place on new scratches made after 
change is complete, nor on old scratches which have been washed 
w ith acid. But old scratches with crystals adhering, are capable of 
starting aud accelerating the formation of the crystalline precipitate, 
in the same way as the presence of previously formed precipitate will 
aid precipitation, as shown by Baubigny in the case of nickelous sul¬ 
phide, aud now by the author in the case of the precipitation of 
arsenic as sulphide from warm solutions of phosphoric acid. Hence, 
the author coueludes that the phenomenon in question is not alone 
the result of the potent surface energy of abraded glass, but is also 
due to the simultaneous occurrence of a condensation change. 

1). A. L. 

A Self-regulating Gas-generator. By H. W. Hillyer (Amer. 
Gliem. 12, 228—230).—This consists of an acid reservoir, G, and 
a generator, AB. The former is an aspirating bottle of a gallon or 
more capacity, provided with a stopper and glass tube, c, to regulate 
the liquid pressure. A piece of stout indiarubber tubing connects it 
to the bulb-tube D, which passes through a rubber stopper in the 
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cylinder A, and terminates in a narrow aperture Toth, of an inch in 
diameter. The generator consists of a glass cylinder, A, and a glass 
vessel, B, which are gronnd or cemented together gas-tight. The 
cylinder A is about 20 inches long by 2^ in diameter, and serves to 



hold the ferrous sulphide, zinc, or marble. The vessel B is about 
18 inches high by y in diameter, and serves as a reservoir both for 
waste acid and for gas. The acid flows down into A, and by the pres¬ 
sure of the gas generated is forced over the contents of the cylinder 
and into the vessel B, the gas escaping through the tube B. When 
E is eloped, the piessnre in the generator rises and soon becomes great 
enough to stop the flow of acid through JD. A too sudden rise of 
pressure. which might force the acid from DtZ back into C, is pre¬ 
vented by the large capacity of the vessel B, and a further safeguard 
is provided by filling the lower bend of D with mercury. The waste 
acid drops into B almost neutral, and is forced out through F, on 
opening the stop-cock, by the pressure of the gas in B. The acid in 
C is renewed by removing the stopper and tube c, and the cylinder A 
i\ refilled by removing its rubber stopper, after closing the pinch-cock 
on The generator is connected to a series of gas-cocks placed in 
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the laboratory through two wasb-bottles which have iheir long tubes 
joined together; this device is necessary to prevent the water in the 
wash-bottle being driven back into the generator B, in consequence of 
the lowering of pressure caused in this vessel when the waste acid is 
removed through F. The apparatus supplies gas at a considerable 
pressure, and it is therefore necessary that all the joints should be 
gas-tight. C. F. B. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

Bate of Decomposition of Chlorine-water by Light. By 
G. Gore ( P) og. Roy . Sue, 46, 362—363).—By studying the action of 
diffused daylight and sunlight on chlorine-water by means of the 
voltaic balance, the author finds that the decomposition at first takes 
place with moderate uniformity and gradually diminishing decrease 
of voltaic energy. At the minimum, the liquid contains only hydro¬ 
chloric, hypochlorous, and chloric acids. On further exposure, the 
voltaic energy increases slowly until the solution contains only 
hydrochloric acid and hydrogen peroxide. Thus there are here two 
essentially different periods of chemical change—first, the period of 
the formation of oxygen acids of chlorine, and second, the period of 
the decomposition of these acids into hydrochloric acid and hydrogen 
peroxide. J. TV. 

Igniting Point of Sulphur. By J. R. Hill ( Client. News, 61, 
125—126) ; and by B. Blount (ibid., 153—154).—Hill concludes from 
experimental observations that sulphur ignites at 248°. In his ex¬ 
periments, the sulphur contained in a test-tube, fitted with a double 
bored cork, was heated in a bath of sulphuric acid, while a current of 
air, heated to about 60,° was aspirated through the sulphur-tube. 
Blount, under somewhat similar circumstances, found the igniting 
point of sulphur to be 261°, but owing to the supply of air being very 
limited, this number is probably too high. D. A. L. 

Simple and Bapid Preparation of Pure Gases. By H. 
Borntrager (Zeit. anal. Ghent., 29,140).—Instead of using an acid for 
the evolution of carbonic anhydride, sulphurous anhydride, and similar 
gases, it is convenient to use sodium hydrogen sulphate. A mixture 
of equivalent quantities of the respective salts in powder gives, when 
wetted with water, a regular stream of the required gas, which will 
be free from the impurities usually derived from the use of an acid. 

M. J. S, 

Silver Silicate. By J. D. Hawkins ( Amer . J. Sci. [3], 39, 
311—312).—This salt forms as a yellow precipitate when pure 
sodium silicate is added to a neutral solution of a silver sale. When 
heated, it becomes first brownish-red, then the original yellow, and at a 
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red heat decomposes into silver, oxygen, and silica. It is soluble in 
ammonia, and is decomposed by all acids. D. A. L. 

Dimorphism of Barium Oxide: a New Catalytic Pheno¬ 
menon. By G-. Brluel\iann ( Zeit . anal. Ohem ., 29, 123—126).— 
Barium oxide, prepared by strongly heating the hydroxide in clay or 
giaphite crucibles, is obtained as a felted mass of elastic needles, 
which, since they show chromatic polarisation, cannot belong to the 
regular system, but are probably hexagonal. Their specific gravity 
is 5*32 (water at 15° = 1). The same hydroxide, when dehydrated 
in a platinum crucible, yields an oxide which, although distinctly 
crystalline, shows no polarisation, and therefore seems to belong to 
the regular system. It has the specific gravity 5*74, and appears to 
be identical with that produced by igniting the nitrate (Abstr., 1880, 
701). M. J. S. 

Characteristics of the Alkaline Earths and Zinc Oxide. By 
G. Bhuollmanx (Zeit. anal. Chem., 29, 126—129; see Abstr., 1880, 
701).—Recent expeiiments have shown that the magnesium oxide 
obtained by igniting the nitrate is not amorphous, but crystalline. 
Strontium oxide is also crystalline when prepared by the ignition of 
the carbonate or hydroxide. Strontium and barium oxides prepared 
in platinum crucibles are pure white, not grey, as hitherto believed. 
Barium h\ droxide is decomposed at a much lower temperature than 
the carbonate, hut between these limits of temperature barium oxide 
does not absorb carbonic anhydride. The specific gravities of the 
oxides vary slightly according to the compounds from which they are 
obtained, but, with the exception of baiium oxide, no evidence of 
dimorphism, has been obtained. M. J. S. 

Atomic Weight of Magnesium. By W. M. Burton and L. D. 
Voule (Amer. Che/n. J., 12, 219—226).—The method used was 
similar to that formerly adopted in determining the atomic weight of 
zinc (Abstr., 18*8, 1247). Magnesium ribbon was placed in a short 
length of iron tubing, and this was placed in the closed end of a 
longer tube of very bard glass. The tube was exhausted, and the 
mague&mm was then distilled into the fore part, and the whole 
allowed to cool while the vacuum was still maintained. A slight 
coating of magnesium silicide formed at first on the tube, but this 
I roteeted the glass, and the rest of the metal which distilled over 
could he easily deticbed, and was free from silicide. The middle 
I ar t of the distilled metal was taken, and redistilled three times in a 
similar manner; a crystalline bar of pure white magnesium was thus 
obtained free from silicon, carbon, calcium, and iron, although these 
^ could be detected in the ribbon used. The pnrified metal was dis¬ 
solved in nitric acid (prepared as described in the previous paper), 
diluted Tilth an equal volume of specially purified wh ter; the excess 
of water was then evaporated, and the nitrate converted into oxide 
by heating first in a sand-bath, and finally in a muffle furnace. The 
operation was performed in a porcelain crucible, previously tared 
against another one which was treated in precisely the same way as 
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the first. Ten experiments were made, and these scare for the atomic 
weight of magnesium numbers varying between 24*271 and 24*304, 
the mean being 24*287 (0 being taken as 10). 

In some cases very perfect crystals were obtained when the 
magnesium was distilled. These were examined by Gr. H. Williams, 
and found to be holohedral hexagonal forms isomorplious with those 
of zinc and beryllium. They exhibited faces of the primary prism 
and of the primary pyramid, together with basal planes; the axial 
ratio was determined to be a : c = 1 : 1*C202. C. F. B. 

Crystalline Metallic Precipitates. By H. 1ST. Warden (Ghent. 
News , 61, 183).—By using a zinc rod wrapped in coils of asbestos 
paper for the reduction of solutions of metallic salts, the action is 
somewhat retarded, and a crystalline precipitate of the reduced metal 
forms without any previous spongy precipitate, and adheres to the 
asbestos paper. In this way. crystalline precipitates of lead, copper, 
&c., have been obtained, whilst by the use of a magnesium rod 
crystalline zinc was precipitated, and iron, manganese, and zirconium 
gradually reduced. Solutions of antimony chloride, with sufficient 
tartrate to prevent the precipitation of the basic salt, yield, in 
addition to a crystalline incrustation, a black precipitate of explosive 
antimony. D. A. L. 

Copper Precipitate formed in Ordinary Water. By Grimbert 
and Barris (J. Jfharm . [5], 21 , 414—415). — A solution of copper 
sulphate poured into ordinary water produces a considerable tur¬ 
bidity, which becomes a voluminous, bluish-green, crystalline deposit 
after a time. Under the microscope, it shows rliomboidal laminae 
which polarise light; these are sometimes isolated, sometimes 
grouped in stars of six branches. It is a tetrabasie copper sulphate, 
3 Cu0,CuS0 4 + 4H 2 0, insoluble in water, but; soluble iu acids. 
Heated at KX) 3 it is unchanged, but towards 200 a the whole of its 
water is expelled, and its colour becomes olive green. It has the 
same composition as the mineral brochantite. The deposit is in¬ 
ferred to be due to the presence of calcium hydrogen carbonate in 
the water, as very dilute alkaline carbonates are known to precipitate 
tetrabasie copper sulphate, and no precipitate is produced if the 
hydrogen carbonate is removed. J. T. 

Earths of the Cerium and Yttrium Groups. By A. Betten- 
dorff (Annalen, 256 , 159—170).—Orthite, from Stromsboe, near 
Arendal, and from Hitteroe, was freed from cerium oxide and thorium 
oxide by Debray’s method ( Gompt . rend., 96, 928), and the earths of 
the cerium and yttrium groups then separated by means of potassium 
snlphate, by a modification of the method described by Mosander. 
The separation of the constituents of the two groups was then 
accomplished by systematic partial decomposition of the nitrates; 
this can be easily done with the nitrates of the yttrium group, but in 
the ^ase of the cerium group it is advisable to place the platinum 
crucible containing the nitrates in a slightly larger porcelain crucible, 
in order to ensure a more regular decomposition. In this way the 
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earths whirdi are precipitated by potassium sulphate can be easily 
freed from lanthanum by two or three operations; the lanthanum 
oxide obtained is very pure (RO = 108*76), bat it always contains 
small quantities of didymium. 

The basic nitrates thus freed from lanthanum give a brown oxide 
(RO = 113*2 to 114), which contains all the didymium and samarium 
earths, as well as larger or smaller quantities of gadolinium and 
terbium earths. 

The further purification of the oxide (RO = 108*76) was carried 
out by v. Welfiback’s method ( Jfonateh ., 6 , 477—491), namely, by 
fractional crystallisation of the ammonium nitrate double salts, but 
in neutral instead of in acid solution. After about 18 operations, the 
ammonium lanthanum nitrate is obtained in a pure condition, and 
the double salt of the Deodidymium is separated from the more 
sparingly soluble double salt of the praseodidymium, as is shown by 
a spectroscopic examination of the mother liquois; the absorption 
spectra of the second, seventh, twelfth, and eighteenth mother liquors 
are given in a diagram. 

The oxide of the pure lanthanum ammonium nitrate, prepared as 
described above, ha? the equivalent RO = 108*15, R 3 0 3 = 324 45 
(O = 15*96, S = 31*98). from which the atomic weight of lanthanum 
is found to be R = 92 19, or R'" = 138*28; Cleve ( Jahresb 1883, 
36) found R"' = 138 22. The spark spectrum of the chloride, pre¬ 
pared from this oxide, is given in a diagram, and the measurements 
of the wave-lengths of the lines are given in a table; the author’s 
measurements agiee well on the whole with those of Thalen, but 
some of Thalen's lines could only be observed with difficulty. A 4330, 
which has been observed by Thalen, but which, according to Cleve, is 
not a lanthanum line, was present in the spectrum of the author’s 
pieparation. E. S. K. 

Uranyl Chromate and its Double Salts. By J. Formaxek 
(Annalen, 257 , 102—116).— Vranyl potassium chromate, 

2(r0,)Cr0 45 K.Cr0 i + 6H 2 0, 

is obtained by mixing a solution of uranyl nitrate (1 mol.) with a 
/olLilian of potassium chromate (1 mol.), and evaporating over sul¬ 
phuric acid, or by treating potassium uranate with a warm, concen¬ 
trated solution of chromic acid and evaporating the filtered solution 
over sulphuric acid. It forms yellow, raonosymmetric crystals, 
« : h : c = 0*7566:1: 1*9714, = 72° 3b, and is partially decomposed 

by water. The corresponding ammonium double salt, 

2 (U0 3 ) CrO*, (XH* ).Cr0 4 + GH 2 0, 

forms yellow, monosymmetric crystals, a : h : c = 0*8016 : 1 : 1*0196, 

= 72° 31, similar to tho*e of the potassium salt, and is partially 
decomposed by boiling water; the compound 2 (U 0 pCr 04 ,(R"H 4 )jCr ()4 
4 - 3HjO was also obtained. The sodium double salt, 

2(U0 i )Cr0 4 ,XaCr0 4 -f 10H,O, 
forms small, yellow crystals, and is readily soluble in water. 
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Uranyl chromate, (U0 2 )CrO± + 11H 2 0, prepared by dissolving the 
hydroxide in an aqueous solution of chromic acid, and concentrating 
the filtered solution on the water-bath, crystallines from boiling 
water in yellow needles, effloresces on exposure to the air, and loses 
the whole of its water at 200°; only silver, lead, mercurous, and 
bismuth salts produce precipitates in its aqneons solution. 

In precipitating chromic acid as mercurous chromate, in presence 
of uranium salts, the mercurous nitrate employed must be free from 
oxides of nitrogen, and the solution must be slightly acid; otherwise 
some of the uranium salt is also precipitated. 

When hydrogen sulphide is parsed into a solution of uranyl nitrate 
and mercurous nitrate, mercuric sulphide is precipitated, and at the 
same time the uranyl is reduced to the uranous salt; tungstates and 
titanates are also quickly reduced by hydrogen sulphide in presence 
of mercuric chloride. F. S. K. 

Precipitation of Tin from Acid Solutions by Metallic Iron. 
By B. Sohcltze ( Ber 23, 974—976).—Tin is completely piecipi- 
tated from solution in inorganic acids by the action of a mixture of 
metallic tin, metallic iron, and iron rust. The free acid is neutralised 
by the ferric hydrate, the stannic salts which are simultaneously 
formed are reduced by the tin to stannous compounds, and from these 
all the tin is thrown down by the iron. The operation requires several 
days for completion, and the absence of every trace of free acid and 
stannic salt is essential to success. J. B. T. 


Mineralogical Chemistry, 


Deposits of Barium Sulphate from Mine-water, By F. 
Clowes ( Proc . Boy. Soc 46, 368—369).—Deposits containing some 
90 per cent, of barium sulphate have been found in the water-boxes 
of various coal mines in the neighbourhood of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The author publishes the results of his analyses of three of these, and 
discusses their probable mode of formation. J. W. 

Tyrolite from Utah. By W. F. Hilljebrand and E. S. Daxa 
(Amer. J. Bci 39, 271—273).—Analysis of material collected at the 
Mammoth mine gave the following results:— 

CuO. CaO. Aso0 5 . HoO. S0 3 . Fe 2 O s . Insoluble. Total. 

43-08 6*78 28*52 17*21 2-23 0 08 0*16 100*06 

The percentage of S0 3 is practically the same as that formerly 
found by Eillebrand (Abstr., 1888,1043). It is, therefore, necessary 
to consider this as a proper constituent of the mineral. Some of the 
specimens of tyrolite collected are crystallised with sufficient distinct- 
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ness to allow of a somewliat more complete determination of the form 
than has hitherto been possible. The crystals are undoubtedly ortho¬ 
rhombic. B. H. B. 

Occurrence of Polycrase in Carolina. By W. E. Hidden 
and J. B. Maokixiosh (Amer. J. Sci 39, 3"*2—306).— A few crystals 
of the mineral described were found in 1888 in Henderson Co., North 
Carolina, the associated minerals being- zircon, monazite, xenotime, 
cyrtolite, and magnetite Tbe pare mineral is neaily coal-black, and 
bas a sp. gr. of 4*7b and a hardness of o' 5. It is infusible, and on 
analysis yielded:— 

Nb,0,. Ta 2 O v TiOjj. Y 2 0,. Fe 2 0 2 . TOj. H 2 0. Total 

_ . j 

48*97 27*55 3*19 13*77 5*18 98*66 

Tbe reactions are quite similar to those given hy the Hitteroe poly¬ 
crase. 

In September, 18^9, large crystals of polycrase were found near 
the Upper Saluda River, in South Carolina, about 20 miles trom the 
fir&t described local ty. The sp gr. of these crystals varies between 
4*925 and 5 038. On analysis the following results were obtained *— 

NbjOj. TaA* TiOn. Y 2 0 3 . PbO. FeO. Fe 2 0 3 . TO* 

47*fcb 21*23 0*46 2*47 0*18 19*47 

CaO. H,0. Si0 2 . Insoluble. Total. 

0*0b 4*46 1-01 0*12 97*96 

Til's mineral is very closely allied to, if not identical with, tbe polr- 
crase from Hitteioe, Norway, analysed by Rammelsberg. The ap¬ 
proximate forum a nf tl e Carolina mineral i& Nb_0 0 ,4Ti0 2 .5R0,24H 2 0. 
It should lie noted that this is the first occurrence of a columbu- 
titanate accredited to an American locality. B. H. B. 

Manganiferons Spring waters. Bv XT. P. Ma^os {Clem. 

61, 123).—Sixty-two .springs in the United States are reputed to 
contain manganese, usually as carbonate, but only seven have as much 
as nine paits per million or above, and in five of these the manganese 
is present ns sulphate or chlonde, whilst its condition in the other 
two is doul tfrd. Excelsior Spi ngs, near Kansas City, Mo., are, 
however, comnamtixely rich in mmcr-mese carbonate, yielding per 
millitn:—MuCO , 9 41; Al.O* 2T<»; SiO>, 12 0; K,S0 4 ,4*86; NaCl, 
17*60; FeCO, 23*43; CaCO* 302*75; MgCO* 54*7; KC1, 2*8; 
NaHCO* 9 35. D. A. L. 
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Organic Chemistry. 


The Marsh Gas Fermentation. By Berthelot (Bull. Sor . 
Chim . [3], 3,331).—According to Schloesing. marsh, gas and carbonic 
anhydride are formed in eqnai volumes when dung ferments. Since 
these gases must result chiefly from the decomposition of cellulose, 
their formation may be represented by the following equation:— 

fiCgHiuOj * 4 " mHjO — Sw-COj 4 “ 3/2CH4. 

This equation necessitates the liberation of as mnch heat as is repre¬ 
sented by 41 X n Cals., which is slightly superior to that liberated in 
the alcoholic fermentation. T. Gr. N. 

Double Cyanides of Zinc and Mercury. By W. B. Dun^tar 
(Phaim. J. Trans. [3], 20, Go3).—Rammelsberg observed that when 
zinc sulphate is added to a solution of mercury potassium cyanide, 
HgK.(CN) 4 , a white precipitate it* produced. Gmehn suggested that 
this consists of a cyanide of zinc and mercury, Hi»Zu(CN) 4 , bnt no 
analysis of the precipitate was made by either chemist. During his 
recent investigation of the antiseptic propert.es of the metallic cyan¬ 
ides, Sir Joseph Lister prepared this substance, and found it to be of 
exceptional value as a surgical antiseptic. It was observed, however, 
that in its preparation the larger pirt of the mercuric salt is dis¬ 
solved, especially during the washing of the precipitate with cold 
water; a smaller part (irom 5 to 15 per cent.) remains in the pre¬ 
cipitate, and cannot be dissolved from it by cold water. 

The author finds that the quantity of mercuric cyanide retained by 
the precipitate, and nob dissolved from iL by cold water, is mainly 
dependent on the amount ot water present during precipitation, and 
that by reducing the quantity to the lowest limit consistent with the 
solution of the reacting salts, the amount ot retained mercuric cyanide 
may be raised to rather more than 36 per cent., which corresponds 
approximately with the formula 2Ziv CN) 2 JEIg( CN) 2 . Similar results 
were obtained by precipitating a solution of zinc potassium cyanide, 
ZnKi(CN) 4 , with mercuric chloride, and also by dissolving equivalent 
quantities of zinc potassium evamde and mercury potassium cyanide 
in water, and decomposing the mixed salts with sufficient sulphuric 
acid to remove the whole of the potassium as sulphate. On tho other 
hand, the same substance was not produced by evaporating to dryness 
a solution of mercuric cyanide with treshly precipitated zinc cyanide; 
neither was it obtained by the action of hydrocyanic acid on a 
mixture of the freshly precipitated oxides suspended in water or 
alcohol; the product of both these reactions w as a mixture of the 
two cyanides, from which cold water completely dissolved the mer¬ 
curic cyanide. 

Alfchongh pure salts were employed in the preparation of the 
material, a little zinc hydroxy-salt w as invariably produced, but ex¬ 
periment showed that the retention of the mercuric cyanide is not 
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conditioned by the presence of a hydroxy-salt of zinc or mercnr 
By prolonged boilin'? with water, the mercuric cyanide is complet iy 
removed from the snhstance. From the evidence so far obtained, the 
author its inclined to believe that the mercuric cyanide is retained by 
the zinc cj anide in s ime mechanical way. and that the substance is 
not a definite chemical compound. But this question is being further 
investigated. AU attempts to prepare a double cyanide of the formula 
suggested by Gmelin were failures. W. R. D. 


Ammeline. By A. Smolka and A. FRiFDmrH (Honutsft., 11, 
42—60; compare Ab*tr., 1S^9.114, and this vol., p. 618; —Ammeline 
may he synthes ; sed by hoatmsr together in a paraffin-bath dicyanodi- 
amide (T mol.» and ethyl carbamate (2 mols.). The mixture melts at 
182—185°, and afrer heating for a quarter of an hour at 190°, the 
clear liquid becomes clouded. On raising the temperature to 195° 
for half an hour, ammeline separates, and may be crystallised from 
hot aqueous soda, when it forms spherules consisting of microscopic 
needles. Ammeline is also formed by heating together at 190°, a 
mixture of anhydrous biguanide sulphate (1 mol.) and ethyl carbonate 
(4 mols.). 

Ammeline is only slightly soluble in water, at 23°, one part in 
4677; at 100°, one part in 1260. When freshly prepared it dissolves 
readily in sulphuric, chromic, oxalic, and in concentrated formic and 
acetic acids, forming the corresponding salts. The sulphate, 

(aH 5 X o 0) 2 ,H,S04 + HoO, 


crystallises in aggregates of very small, microscopic needles, very 
sparingly soluble in and decomposed by boiling water; the chromate, 
( C 3 H 3 X o 0) ^H^Cr0 4 4- 2H 2 0, crystallises in long, yellow, microscopic 
needles, is only slightly soluble in, and is decomposed by water; the 
oxalate, (CJBkNaOis an anhydrous, white, microcrystalline 
powder. 

The synthesis of ammeline from dicyanodiamide and ethyl carba¬ 
mate points to its having the constitution represented by the formula 

=^<00-1 and thus harmonises with the conclusions 

drawn by the authors from their synthesis of phenylammeline (loc. 
fit h G. T. M. 


Mixtures of Alcohol and Water. By T. Farrington (Ghem. 
AfV’6, 61, 2u8h —Investigations with mixtures of alcohol and water 
indicate that the greatest ris>e of temperature, 10% is obtained by 
the admixture of water with 28 to 50 per cent, of alcohol, and the 
following is the relationship between the densities and refractive 
indices for the liquids given :— 
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Sp. gr. 

Refractive index. 

Observed. 

Calculated 

Prom formula. 

From vols. of the 
components. 

Alcohol.. 


1-3645 



Water . 

0*9990 

1 -3320 

— 

_ 

5 alcohol + 10 water.. 

0-9610 

1-352 

1-3535 

1-343 

5 alcohol + 5 water... 


1-361 

1-3622 

1-348 


Whilst a curious relationship exists in the rate of the passage of the 
liquids through a small aperture, as the following numbers show: — 

Yery small aperture. Small aperture. 


Seconds. Seconds. 

Water. 240 20*9 

Alcohol. 270 227 


1 alcohol + 2 water.... 346 26*9 

D. A. L. 

The Supposed Hydrates of Alcohol. By S. U. Pickering 
(Zeit. physical. Cliem., 6, 1).—Mendeleeff stated that the first 
differential of the densities of solutions of alcohol in water which he 
quoted in the Trans., 1887, 778, formed a rectilineal figure, given on 
p. 780, showing three distinct breaks, indicative of the existence of 
three definite hydrates. The author plots out MendeleefTs values, 
both those quoted on p. 778, as well as four other sets of values for the 
density differentials at other temperatures, and shows that they all 
form curvilinear and continuous figures bearing no resemblance to 
MendeleefTs drawing. The author has previously shown (Trans., 
1890, 81) that a similar statement made by Mendeleeff as to the 
densities of sulphuric acid solutions was equally mistaken, and he 
calls in question MendeleefTs statement that he had found the 
rectilineal character of the first differential to hold good in the 
case of 100 different salts, for Mendeleeff gave alcohol as a u typical ” 
specimen, remarking that “no other solution besides that of alco¬ 
hol, and none of its other properties, are known with such a degree 
of accuracy.” The author states that he has good grounds for con¬ 
sidering that the solid products obtained by Mendeleeff on cooling 
two solutions of alcohol consisted of ice, and not of two definite 
hydrates. 

The author has examined by differentiation all the values obtained 
by other physicists for the densities, without finding any evidence of 
the existence of any hydrates. S. U. P. 

Nitrethyl Alcohol. By R. Demttth and V. Meter ( Annalen , 256, 
28—49; compare Abstr., 1889, 366).—Nitrethyl alcohol has a sp. gr. 

VOL. lviii. 3 m 
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of 1'1691 at 19*4°, and its molecular formula is C 2 H 5 NO 3 , as is shown 
by molecular weight determinations in glacial acetic acid solution. 
The sodium salt. CsHiNOjNa, is a colourless, granular, hygroscopic 
powder readily soluble in water; it combines with acetic chloride 
with great energy, and explodes when treated with concentrated 
nitric acid. 

The componnd NJPh-CH (X0 2 )*CH 2 *0H separates as a yellowish- 
red precipitate when an aqueous solntion of the pure sodium salt 
is treated with a solntion of diazobenzene chloride; it crystallises 
from light petroleom in yellowish-red needles, melts at 104°, and 
is very readily solnble in the ordinary solvents. When impure 
nitrethyl alcohol, prepared as previously described, is treated with 
diazobenzene chloride, benzeneazonitromethane, N 2 Ph*CH 2 ‘N 0 2 (m. p. 
153°), separates from the solution in crystals. The formation of this 
componnd is most probably dne to the presence of nitracetic acid in 
the crude nitrethyl alcohol. 

Acetyhiitretkyl alcohol , C 4 H 7 NO 4 , was obtained in an impure con¬ 
dition by warming the pure alcohol with acetic anhydride; it is a 
yellowish oil, and cannot be distilled even under reduced pressure. The 
chloride CsHiClXO*, was also obtained, but only in an impure con¬ 
dition, by treating the alcohol with phosphoric chloride in the cold; 
it is a yellow oil, and cannot be distilled. 

Sodionitrethyl alcohol is not acted on by ethyl iodide even when it 
is boiled therewith, so that its constitution is probably expressed by 
the foimula X0 2 *CHXa*CH 2 *0H. 

Nitrethyl alcohol reacts readily both with chloral and phenyl 
cyanate. but the products cannot be obtained in a pure condition; 
it is completely decomposed by warm hydrochloric acid and by potas¬ 
sium permanganate. When treated with nitrous acid (1 mol.), it 
yields methylnitrolic acid as the principal product, but when a large 
excess of nitrons acid is used, the principal product is an acid free 
from nitrogen, probably glycollic acid. 

When nitrethyl alcohol is reduced with sodium amalgam in slightly 
add solution, it is converted into a brown, strongly basic liquid which 
is miscible with water in all proportions, absorbs carbonic anhydride 
from the air, and cannot be distilled; the hydrochloride of this sub¬ 
stance is a brownish, very hygroscopic syrup. The results obtained 
on analysis agreed with those required by a mixture of mono- and di- 
ethyleneoxydiamine, but it could not be separated into these com¬ 
pounds by the method described by Wurtz {Annalen, 121 , 226), and 
no crystalline salts could be obtained. F. S. K. 

Ethereal Salts of Phosphorous Acid. By 0. Jaehxe (Annalen, 
856 , 269—285).—Ethyl phosphite, P(OEfc)„ is obtained, together 
with the compound ChB^PsO*, described by Geuther (Abstr., 1884, 
1282), and a little ethyl phosphate, when phosphorus trichloride is 
gradually added to finely divided sodium ethoxide, covered with 
ether; the yield is 70 per cent, of the theoretical. It is a pleasant 
smelling liquid of sp. gr. 1*075 at 15*, and boils at 192—195°. When 
heated with ^iodine at 190°, it is partially decomposed with formation 
of ethyl iodide and diethylphosphoric iodide, and when heated with 
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sodium ethoxide at 150—190°, sodium diethyl phosphite, ethylene, 
and alcohol are produced. Acetic chloride at 190° seems to decom¬ 
pose it into ethyl chloride, ethyl acetate, and ethyl dihydrogen phos¬ 
phite; acetic anhydride at 240° seems to have a similar action. "When 
hoiled with acetamide, it seems to he converted into the amide of 
diethylphosphorous acid. 

The compound CuH 36 P 2 O fa (see above) is not decomposed by sodium 
ethoxide at 230°; when treated with phosphorus trichloride, it yields 
ethyl phosphate, phosphite and chloride, and phosphorous acid. 

Methyl phosphite, P(OMe) 3 , prepared as described in the case of the 
ethyl salt, is a highly refracting liquid of sp. gr. 1*1785 at 15°, and 
boils at 185° with considerable decomposition. The propyl salt, 
P(OPr) 3 , is a yellowish liquid of sp. gr. 1*004 at 15°, and boils at 
240° with slight decomposition. The isobutyl salt, P(OC 4 Hq) 3 , is a 
yellowish liquid of sp. gr 0*952 at 15°, and boils at 248—255°. The 
isoamyl salt, P(OC 5 Hn) 3 , boils at 265—270°, and its sp. gr. is 0*9005 
at 15°. F. S. K. 


American Fusel Oil. By J. H. Long and C. E. Linebarger 
( Ghem . News , 61, 185—187).—Most American distillers use corn 
(maize) mixed with small amounts of other grains for the mash. The 
authors have examined a sample of fusel oil obtained at Chicasro, 
and separated from alcohol fermented during the spring season by 
the 72-hour period. It was saturated with water, allowed to settle T 
dried first with anhydrous copper sulphate, then with potassium car¬ 
bonate, and fractionally distilled. The higher fractions were sepa¬ 
rated by fractional crystallisation of the barium amyl sulphates, <&e., 
and identified by their boiling points, optical activity, and conversion 
into the iodides; whilst the boiling points and conversion into the bro¬ 
mides served for the identification of lower boiling constiruents. In 
this way the sample of several gallons of fusel oil was found to con¬ 
sist chiefly of active and inactive amyl alcohol, with some isobutyl 
alcohol and isopropyl and ethyl alcohols, and traces of normal propyl 
and normal butyl alcohols. A very small proportion, consisting of 
alcohols and ethereal substances, boiled above 133°. D. A. L. 


Derivatives of p-Bromopropylamine. By P. Hirsch (Her., 23, 

CHMe’S* 




964—967).—Propylene-^-tbiocarbamide, t >011111, is ob- 

* CHj'lt H. 

tained by the action of potassium thiocyanate on /3-bromopropyl- 
amine; it is identical with the compound obtained by Gabriel (this 
vol., p. 127) by the action of hydrogen bromide on allylthiocarbamide, 
and isomeric with trimethylene-^-thiocarbamide, 

The picrate, CiHaN^SjOeH^OT, is deposited from water in curved, 
needle-shaped crystals melting at 199—200°. The platinochloride 
forms yellowish-red, needle-shaped crystals melting at 210—212°, Pro¬ 
pylene-^-carbamide, >GINH, is formed by heating together 

3 m 2 
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/i-bi-omopropylamme and potassium cyanate. The piorate^ crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in lustrous needles melting at 186°. With 
carbon bisulphide, / 8 -bromopropylamine yields /i-fi-mereaptometltyl- 

tUasuline, isomeric with /t-mercaptopenthiazoline, 

CJuLo—ri 


CHj <CH^-N : i>C: SH ( tbis voL > P- 472 )- The compound crystallises 

from hot water in long, white needles, and melts at 82°; it is soluble 
in alkalis, but not in acids. By treating an alkaline solution of 
mercaptomethylthiazoline with an alkyl iodide, the corresponding thio- 

ether is obtained. Methyhnercaptumethylthiazoline , _^.^C*SMe, 


is a colourless. oily liqnid boiling at 216—218°. The corresponding 
ethyl -compound boils at 228—229°, and the propyl-derivative at 
246—248". These compounds are all strong bases, and have an 


extremely unpleasant odour. 

If jJ-bromopropylamine hydrobromide is warmed with an equivalent 
quantity of baryta-water, 2 mols. HBr are eliminated, and on distilla¬ 
tion a basic substance is obtained of the formula C 3 H 7 I!r. It seems to 


be amidopropylene; it is isomeric with allylamine. from which it is 
distinguished by giving a crystalline compound with potassium bis- 
muthoiodide. The new base is also isomeric with the two compounds 
formed by the action of potash on 7 -bromopropylamine hydrobromide 
(compare Abstr., 1888, 1292). 

fi-Lrumopfopylbenzavn ide, CELMeBr'CH^KHBz, is obtained by treat¬ 
ing jS-bromopropylamine with benzoic chloride in the cold. The 
amide crystallises from benzene in needles melting at 78°, and if it 
is dissolved in water, the solution evaporated, and the residue treated 
with potash, a snbstance is obtained of the formula OioH^NOo; this 
crystallises from benzene in white, lustrous leaves, melts at 92—93°, 
and is most probably p-hydrozyitrcpylbenzamide^ OH'CHMe*CH 2 *NRBz. 
The same substance is formed by the action of benzoic chloride on the 
solution, containing /S-oxypropylamine, which remains after distilling 
off the amidopropylene (see above). 

On adding methylthioearbimide to /3-bromopropylamine dissolved 
in beuztne, two substances are formed; the one separates as an oil, 
the other remains dissolved in the benzene. The oily compound 

is wethylpropyleM-yfr-thiucarbamide, ^^> 0 lNMe, or 

CHs'JSH 




it solidifies on standing, and crystallises from light petroleum in long 
needles melting at 49—50°. These crystals are particularly easily 
soluble in water, and the solution is strongly alkaline. The picrate is 
obtained in the form of needles melting at 145°. The platinoohloride 
crystallises from water in large, dark-red needles melting at 143°. 
The second compound is obtained on evaporatiug the benzene; it 
is deposited from methyl alcohol in long, white crystals melting at 
34, has the formula ChHuNsSg, and is a compound of equal mole- 
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cules of metTiylpropylene-^-thiocarbamide and methylthiocarb- 
imide. Allylthiocarbimide yields two corresponding componnds; 
allylpropylene-^r-tbiocarbaimde crystallises from light petroleum in 
quadratic prisms melting at 56°. The picrate is deposited from 
water in long crystals which melt at 130°. The second product of 
the action of allylthiocarbimide crystallises from dilate alcohol in 
white, lustrous prisms melting at 52°. Allylpropylene-^-thio- 
carbamide is also obtained by heating symmetrical diallylthiocarb- 
amide with hydrochloric acid under pressure. An oily, isomeric base, 

is prepared by the action of allyl iodide on 

O-tLa'JN * ( U3II5J 

propylene-Y'-thioearbamide. The picrate crystallises from water in 
small, triangular prisms melting at 126°. This research shows that 
the reactions of y3-bromopropylamine are completely analogous to 
those of bromoethylamine. J. B. T. 


Tribromopropaldehyde and Tribromopropionic Acid. By 
L. Niemilowicz ( Monatsh ., 11, 87—99).— Tribromopropaldehyde , 

CHJBr* CBr/COH, is obtained, together with tribromopropionic acid 
and a liquid polymeride of dibiomethylene, on dissoh ing glycerol 
in five times its weight of sulphuric acid, treating the solution with 
hydrobromic acid (sp. gr. 1'49), and heating at 125°. It is an oil 
which unites energetically with water to form a white, crystalline 
hydrate, C 3 H 3 Br.,0 + 2H a O, and on heating splits np into hydrobromic 
acid and the polymeride of dibromethylene above mentioned. The 
hydrate crystallises in needles or in plates ; melts at 61’5°; is only 
very slowly attacked on boiling with water, yielding a black, humus¬ 
like acid product; on oxidation with an equivalent quantity of nitric 
acid it gives tribromopropionic acid; and yields unsymmetrical di¬ 
bromethylene, hydrobromic and formic acids on treatment with potash, 
a decomposition which explains the physiological action of the aldehyde. 

Tribromopropionic add , CH 2 Br*CBr 2 *COOH, is formed in variable 
quantity, depending on the strength of the hydrobromic acid used 
and the temperature of the reaction, in the production of tribromo¬ 
propaldehyde by tbe method above described. It crystallises from 
carbon bisulphide in transparent plates, soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and the alkalis, but is scarcely dissolved by water or by 
dilute acids. It melts at 93°, and forms a sodium salt crystallising 
with 2 mols. H 2 0; a calcium salt crystallising in slender, white 
needles; and an iron salt, (CaH^BrsO^sFe, crystallising in character¬ 
istic red, hexagonal plates. G. T. M, 

Aldol. By G. Magnanini (GazzeHa , 19 , 366—367).—Phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate precipitates from aqueous solutions of aldol a heavy 
oil, which, on exposing its ethereal extract for some time in a vacuum, 
is changed into a transparent, reddish, viscous mass. On heating 
this substance, it is decomposed, and at a temperature above 
160—180°, products pass over which give the pyrazoline reaction with 
sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate; among these products, 
aniline and a substance having the odour and reactions of the indoles 
have been observed. The latter compound is probably the real 
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hydrazone; it is decomposed by the action of hydrochloric acid in the 
cold, forming a green colouring matter. 

By the prolonged action of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, &c., on 
aldol, the only product is a mobile, neutral liquid which has the same 
boiling point as acetaldoxime. 

Paraldol is found by itaoult’s method to have in acetic solutions 
the molecular formula "(CiH a 0 3 ) 2 . S. B. B. A. 

Deeahydrated Lead Acetate. By A. B. Pasnacht and 0. R. 
Lindsey (Chem. News, 61, 196—197).—Rhombic plates of the com¬ 
position Pb(OAc) 2 -I- 10H 2 O have been obtained. Axial ratios, 
07002 :1 : 0*9125, observed faces ooP, Poo, ooPco, Poo. They are 
colourless and transparent, but gradually become opaque and milk- 
white; they melt at 22*2°, and have a sp. gr. of 1*689. D. A. L. 

Conversion of Ethyl Acrylate into 0-Alanine. By V. Wenper 
(< Gazzetta, 19, 437—4i0).—Korner and Menozzi have given a method 
for the formation of unsaturaied (olefinoid) acids by the elimination 
of nitrogen from the paratfinoid amido-acids, and have shown that the 
reaction may be reversed (Abstr., 1887, 1U31, 1100), thus obtaining 
aspartic acid from fumaric and maleic acids. To test the latter 
reaction in the oleic series, pure ethyl acrylate (15 grams) prepared 
by Caspary and Tottens’ method, by the action of zinc and sulphuric 
acid on *3-dibromopropionic acid, was heated with alcoholic ammonia 
f55 e.c. of 15 per cent.) for 10 hours in a sealed tube at 110—115°. 
The product was freed from alcohol, dissolved in water, and extracted 
with ether, the aqueons solution boiled with baryta (24 grams), until 
no more ammonia was evolved. On removing the barium, the residue 
yielded on concentration colourless, tabular crystals which, like those of 
0-alanine, melt with decomposition at 178°, and are very freely soluble 
in water. To confirm its identity with 0-alanine, the product was 
converted into the copper salt, which crystallises in large, blue tables 
or prisms, of the composition (NH 2 -CjH4*C00)>Cu, 6H 3 0. This differs 
from the salt obtained by Heintz (Abstr., 1871, 127) from crude 
/2-alanine, the latter crystallising with only 5 mols. H a 0; the copper 
salt of pure 0-alanine prepared from 0-iodopropionic acid contains 
6H 2 0, however. 

a-Alanine may accordingly he transformed into the 0-compound by 
first converting it into ethyl acrylate. S. B. A. A. 

Derivatives of Angelic and Tiglie Acids. By P. Melikoff and 
P. Peireneo-Krh jtchjenko ( Annalen , 257,116—132; compare Abstr., 
1887, 29, and 1888, 1177).—The authors have made some further 
experiments in order to show that the a-chloro-a-methylhydroxy- 
butyric acid (m. p. 115*5°) obtained from tiglic acid (Abstr., 1887, 
29) is not identical with the a-chlorhydroxyvaleric acid (m. p. 103°’ 
not 105°) obtained by treating angelic acid with hypochlorous acid ; 
this is dearly proved by a comparison of the behaviour of the potas¬ 
sium and silver salts of the two acids, as well as by a comparison of 
the two acids themselves. 
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The 0-chlorohydroxy-acid (m. p. 92°) obtained by the combination 
of hydrochloric acid and the glycidic acid from angelic acid is isomeric 
with the /3-chlorhydroxy-acid (m. p. 75°; which is obtained by the 
action of hypochlorons acid on angelic acid, and on tiglic acid. When 
the acid (m. p. 92°) is warmed with sodinm carbonate, it is converted 
into ethyl methyl ketone, identical with the compound obtained from 
the /J-chlorbydroxy-acid prepared from tiglic acid; the acid melting 
at 92° is therefore «0-chlor-«-hydroxy-, and that melting at 103° an 
a-chloro-^-hydroxy-valeric acid. 

The authors discuss the behaviour of various unsaturated acids 
with hypochlorons acid, and conclude that Michael's rules (Abstr., 
1819,1140) are inapplicable in a large number of cases. 

F. S. K. 

Schmidt's Process for the Conversion of Oleic Acid into 
Solid Patty Acids. By R. Benedict (Monatsh., 11, 71—83).—To 
investigate the process, a mixture of oleic acid with one-tenth of its 
weight of zinc chloride was heated at about 185° (if the temperature is 
allowed to rise above 195°, no solid acids are obtained), until a small 
quantity of ife solidified when cooled. The solid product of the action 
consisted of additive products with zinc chloride, and these, on boiling 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, were converted into isomeric hydroxy- 
stearic acids, one of which was further converted by loss of water into 
the lactone of 7 -hydroxystearic acid. The action of zinc chloride 
consequently resembles that of sulphuric acid (compare Geitel, Abstr., 
1888, 578), and confirms the opinion of Saytzeff (Abstr., 1888, 815), 
that oleic acid must be represented by the formula 

gh 3 -[ch 2 ] 13 ‘Ch:ch-ch 3 *cooh. 

On distilling these hydroxystearic acids, oleic and the solid isoleic 
acids are formed. Schmidt’s solid “fatty acids” consist chiefly 
of a mixture of isoleic acid and stearolactone. 

G. T. M. 

Ethyl a-y3-Diacetopropionate. By I. Ossipoff (Bull. 80c . 
Chim. [3], 3, 326—328).—Ethyl sodacetoacetate and chloracetone in 
molecular proportion were heated in alcohol at 100 °, and on distilla¬ 
tion yielded two fractions, one boiling at 104—106° under a pressure 
of 37—38 mm., and another boiling at 121—123° under a pressure of 
33—35 mm. Neither of these is pure ethyl diacetopropionate, hut 
each contains much ethyl acetoacetate. 

The heats of combustion of the second fraction were taken, and 
gave a mean value of 1110 cals. T. G. NT. 

AcetyUevulinic Acid and Constitution of 7-Ketone Acids. 
By J. Bredt (Annalen, 256 , 314—340).—AcetyUevulinic acid (Abstr., 
1887,126) is formed when a-angelicalaetone is treated with acetic 
anhydride at the ordinary temperature, or more quickly, at 100 °, a 
reaction which is further evidence in favour of the lactone formula 
for levulinic acid. 

The hydrazone of levulinic phenylhydrazide, 

NHPfrN:CMe-CH a *CH 2 -CO-NH-N-HPh, 
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is formed when acetyllevnlinic acid is treated with phenylhydrazine 
in glacial acetic acid solution, or when a-angelicalactone is treated 
with phenylhydrazine in ethereal solution; it crystallises from hot 
alcohol in prisms, and melts at 178°. The formation of this compound 
cannot he regarded as evidence against the lactone formula for acetyl- 
levulinic acid, because the diacetates of aldehydes behave in an exactly 
similar manner. When benzaldehyde diacetate, CHPh(OAc);, for 
example, is treated with phenylhydrazine in glacial acetic acid solu¬ 
tion, the hydrazone of the benzaldehyde separates from the solution 
in crystals,* aud the mother liquors contain acetylphenylhydrazine 
(m. p. 128*5°). 

CEnanthaldehyde diacetate, under the same conditions, is converted 
into oenanthaldehydephenylhydrazine and acetylphenylhydrazine. 

The dilactone, Volhard (this 

vol., p. SOI from the distillation products of succinic acid, and which 
htands in the same relation to acetyllevnlinic acid as the latter does to 
aldehyde diacetate, also combines with phenylhydrazine in acetic 
acid solution. The compound obtained crystallises in colourless 
needles, does not melt at 290°, and is insoluble in alkalis; it has the 
composition C 19 H* JLO*, and is formed from the intermediate product 
COOH'CH 2 “CH 2 'C(N 2 HPh) -CH^CHa-CON H-NHPb, by the elimina¬ 
tion of 1 mol. H>0. 

Levulinic cyanide and levulinic chloride both interact with phenyl- 
hydrazine, the former, however, only very slowly, yielding the hydr¬ 
azone of levulinic phenylhydrazide (m. p. 17S 2 ) described above. 
Since both the chloride and the cyanide are doubtless 7 -substitnted- 7 - 
lactones, acetyllevnlinic acid has an analogous constitution, 

CH s <g^>Cmie.OAc. 

Levulinic chloride can be conveniently prepared by treating levu- 
linic acid isitb excess of acetic chloride, and cooling the mixture as 
soon as the reaction commences; the product) is then kept under 
reduced pressure until free from acetic chloride. Michael’s statement 
that acetyllevnlinic is formed in this reaction is incorrect. 

Ethyl levulinate is not acted on by acetic anhydride even at 
160—170°. 

When silver levulinate is treated with acetic chloride, or when 
silver acetate is treated with levulinic chloride, acetyllevulinie acid is 
formed. F. S. K. 

Action of Ammonia on Dehydrodiacetyllevulinic Acid. By 
G. Magxanisi (Gazzetta* 19, 275—284).—The formation of dehydro- 
diacetyllevulinic acid. CJELoO*, by heating levulinic acid with acetic 
anhydride was previously described (Abstr., 1888, 812). 

The best yield is obtained by heating levulinic acid with acetic 
anhydride for not less than 10 hours at a temperature of 220—225°, 
wniovmg the excess of acetic acid and anhydride by distillation in a 
treating the resinous residue with water, and completely 
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extracting by boiling with sodium carbonate. The alkaline solution 
is repeatedly extracted with ether, the extract freed from ether, 
and the residne crystallised from boiling water; the yield never 
exceeds 4 per cent. By evaporating the ethereal solution, it may be 
obtained in monoclinic prisms, a : b i c = 1*58975 : 1 : *087707, 
ft = 69° 41' 18". Forms observed (001), (100), (010), (llO), (201), 
(Ill), (Mo), (hoi). 

The etheieal extract from the alkaline solntion contains an oil 
having an agreeable odour and boiling at 73—85° under a pressure of 
9—10 mm. of mercury. 

The action of acetic anhydride on levulinic acid at 1( »0° results in 
the quantitative conversion of the latter into its monacetyl-deiivative. 
On heating levulinic acid with five times its weight; of acetic 
anhydride for six hours at 150—155°, a mixture of acetyllevulmic 
acid and of angelolactone is obtained, but no dehydrodiacetyl- 
levulinic acid is formed if the temperature is either much below 200° 
or over 230°. 

When the acid (1 gram) is heated in a sealed tube with ammonia 
(12—13 grams, sp. gr. = 0*9U5) for 5—6 hours at 100°, it is almost 
quantitatively converted into the compound C«,H u jSrO, which partially 
separates on standing in long, lustrous needles. The hulk of this 
product is extracted from the solution with ether, it melts when pure 
at 94*5°, and has an odour recalling that of an acetylpyrroline. On 
heating it with zinc-dust, an oil passes over having an odour 
recalling that of the homologues of pyrroline, and colouring a strip 
of pinewood moistened with hydrochloric acid an intense red; it is 
itself resinified by that reagent. 

The compound CbHuNO does not yield an oxime on heating it 
with hydroxylamine hydrochloride, sodium carbonate, and alcohol, 
the product consisting of the sodium salt of a new acid which is 
precipitated by ether from a concentrated alcoholic solution, and 
decomposes at 162°. S. B. A. A. 

Ethereal Salts of Alkyoxyqnartenylic Acids. By E. Enke 
(Annalen, 256 , 201—218; compare Koll, Abstr., 1889, 488).—EthyL 
/3-chloroquartenylate, CH 2 *CCl*CHo-COOEt, is obtained by dissolving 
/J-chloroquartenylic acid, prepared by Gcntber’s method, in alcohol, 
and saturating the solntion with hydrogen chloride; it boils at 
155—157°. The methyl salt boils at 139—141°, the propyl salt at 
175—177°, and the isobutyl salt at 187°. 

Methyl methozyquartemjlate, CH 2 -C(OMe)*CH 2 *COOMe, obtained 
by treating methyl chloroquartenylate with sodium methoxide in 
alcoholic solution, is a colourless liquid boiling at 175*8° (eorr.) ; the 
corresponding eiftoasy-derivative boils at 195*7° (eorr.), the propoxy - 
derivative at 230*4° (eorr.), and the iso to/-derivative at 253*7° 
(eorr.). 

Ethyl fi-mefhoxyquartenylate, CH 3 :C(OMe) , OBi , COOEt, boils at 
178*4° (eorr.), the propoxy- derivative at 228*6° (eorr.), the isobutoxy- 
derivative at 247*3° (eorr.), and the amyloxy- derivative at about 
254—260° with partial decomposition. 

Propyl ft-methoxy quartmylate boils at 180—182°; the ethoxy~ deriva- 
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tive melts at 18° and boils at 205*3° (corr.), tbe propoxy-derivative 
boils at 229*7° (corr.), and the is obutoxy -derivative at 251*4° (corr.). 

Butyl fi-methoxyqmrtenylate boils at 184*5° (corr.); the ethoxy - 
derivati ve melts at 11° and boils at 206*4° (corr.), thepro^oajy-derivative 
boils at 228*5° (corr.), and the isobutoxy-derivative at 249*8° (corr.). 

F. S. K. 

Action of Sodium and Sodium Ethoxide on Ethereal Salts 
of Lactone Acids and on Lactones. By R. Fima (Annalen, 
256 , 50—63 ; compare Abstr., 1885, 375).—It has been previously 
sshown (Roser, Abstr., 1884, 459, and Frost, Abstr, 1885, 393) that 
when ethyl terebate (ethyl dimethylparaconate) is treated with 
sodium or sodium ethoxide, it is converted into sodium ethyl tere- 
conate; the ethyl salts of propyl-, isobutyl-, and phenyl-paraconic 
acid behave in like manner, being converted into the sodium ethyl 
salts of the isomeric itaconic acids in accordance with the equation 

“<ci&OH = OHEO<OOOH).OH,-OOOH. 

The same intramolecular change takes place to a slight extent, as has 
been already shown (compare this vol., pp. 584, 775), when the sub¬ 
stituted paraconic acids are distilled; the unsaturated bibasic acids 
obtained by either of these methods being identical. 

Methylitaconic acid, propylitaconic acid, and phenylitaconic acid 
are readily converted into saturated acids; isobutylitaconic acid, on 
the other hand, is as difficult to reduce as teraeonic acid. In 
chemical behaviour the itaconic acids resemble teraeonic acid very 
closely, but, unlike the latter, they are only very partially recon¬ 
verted into the paraconic acids by treatment with hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic, or sulphuric acid; this change can, however, be 
brought about by treating the acids with bromine and then with 
sodium amalgam. By boiling the acids obtained by the action of 
bromine on propyl- and isobutyl-itaconic acids with water, the 
unsaturated lactone acids corresponding to aconic and terebilenic 
acid are formed; the constitution of these compounds is probably 

expressed by the formula C0 < CH ^. C00H - 

The brominated phenylparaconic acids behave quite differently, as, 
when boiled with water, they are decomposed with evolution of 
carbonic anhydride, yielding benzoylpropionic acid. 

The ethyl salt of terpenyhc acid shows a totally different behaviour 
from that exhibited by the ethereal salts of the substituted paraconic 
acids, and when treated with sodium or sodium ethoxide, it yields the 
sodium salts of two isomeric diterpylic acids, 2 mols. of the 

lactone acid combining together with elimination of 1 mol. of water. 
The diterpylic acids are readily decomposed by acids with evolution 
of carbonic anhydride, yielding crystalline, neutral dilactones, 
CnH*»0 # , which form salts, when boiled with alkalis; 

on decomposing these salts with hydrochloric acid, the lactone acids, 
are obtained, but they are readily reconverted into di- 
l*nfconeB» The abnormal behaviour of terpenylic acid seems to show 
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that it is not a paraconic acid, and it is possible that it has the con- 
... .. .O-CIV-COOH 
Btxtnt 1 onCO< 0Hs>( ! )Ha 

The simple lactones, valerolactone and caprolactone, behave in a 
certain sense like ethyl terpenylate, as, when treated with sodium 
ethoxide, they yield sodium salts which are decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid into dilactones, formed from 2 mols. of the lactone with elimina¬ 
tion of 1 mol. of water. These dilactones are decomposed on boiling 
with bases, giving- salts from which crystalline monocarboxylic acids 
(divalonic and dihexonic acids), polymeric with the original lactones, 
are obtained; these acids ate unstable, and, on warming with dilute 
mineral acids, are decomposed into neutral, very stable compounds 
(dimethyloxetone and diethyloxetone). The constitution of these 
compounds has not yet been ascertained. In the case of valerolactone, 
the first product (divaierolactone) probably has the constitution 
CH *0H CO • O 

CHMe*0 >C ' C< CH 2 -CHMe’ and th ® m0n0Cart ° 2ylic acid (divalonic 
acid) obtained therefrom the constitution 


(jJH.-CH,. 

CHMe-0 


>C:C(OOOH)-CH 2 -CHMe-OH; 


on wanning this acid with dilute mineral acids, carbonic anhydride is 
evolved, and it may be assumed that the compound 

6mie5 >c(OH) ' CHs ' OHs ' CHMe ' OH 
is formed as an itermediate prodnct, and then decomposed into - 

dimethyloxetone, — CHMe’ e ^ m ^ Qa, ^ on 

water. 

The oxetone obtained from caprolactone would, in accordance with 
these views, be a diethyloxetone of the constitution 

OH a -CH s CHs-CH 
CHEt-O - ^ ^0—CHEt 

and divalonic and dihexonic acid would be dimethyl- and diethyl- 
oxetonecarboxylic acid respectively. I 1 . S. K. 

Valerolactone. By R. Fittig and H. Rasch (Annalen, 256, 
126—134; compare Abstr., 1885, 375, and preceding abstract).— Di- 
valolactone , CioH u 0 8 , is obtained when valerolactone (10 grams) is 
warmed for about 12 hours with a solution of sodium (2*5 grams) in 
absolute alcohol (25 grams) ; after di-stilling off the alcohol, the pro¬ 
duct is dissolved in cold water, the well-cooled solution acidified with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and the precipitated oil extracted with ether. 
It gradually solidifies to a yellowish, wax-like mass, but it cannot be 
obtained in crystals as it is so very readily soluble in all ordinary 
solvents; it seems to distil under the ordinary pressure with slight 
decomposition, but is only slightly volatile with steam. 
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Divalonic acid (dimethyloxetonecarboxylic add ), CioHmO* is formed 
when divalolactone is warmed for a long time with soda: on acidify¬ 
ing the cold solution with hydrochloric acid, the acid is precipitated 
as an oil, but it soon solidifies. It crystallises from ether in well- 
defined, colourless, hexagonal plates, melts at 130 J with decomposi¬ 
tion, and is readily soluble in alcohol, but only very sparingly in 
ether, chloroform, and cold water. It dissolves in cold alkaline 
carbonates with evolution of carbonic anhydiide, and is precipitated 
unchanged on the addition of acids; it does not seem to be acted on 
by sodium amalgam in alkaline solution. The impure acid decom¬ 
poses spontaneously with evolution of carbonic anhydride, yielding 
dimethyloxetone, but the pure compound is stable. The silver salt, 
C* H I5 d 4 Afir, crystallises from hot water in dark plates. The barium 
salt, (CioHisO^Ba, is amorphous and readily soluble in alcohol and 
water. The calcium salt, (C w H, 5 0 4 )>Ca, is also amorphous, but much 
more sparingly soluble in alcohol and water than the barium salt. 

Dimethyloxetone, CgHieO*, is formed when divalonic acid is boiled 
with water or dilute mineral acids. It is a colourless, neutral oil 
with an agreeable, turpentine-like smell, and boils at 1G9*5° (thermo¬ 
meter entirely in the vapour) ; its sp. gr. is 0*978 at 0°, and its 
molecular formula C 9 Hi 6 0 2 . as is shown by vapour-density determina¬ 
tions by V. Meyer’s method. It is miscible with alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, Ac., in all proportions, and is soluble in 18 parts of 
water at the ordinary temperature, but it separates again from the 
aqueous solution on warming or on adding potassium carbonate. It 
reduces ammoniacal silver nitrate solution in presence of sodium 
hydrate, is readily volatile with steam, and is not decomposed by 
boiling dilute acids or alkalis. It dissolves in a concentrated aqueous 
solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, and cannot be extracted 
from the solution by shaking with ether. When warmed with 
hydroxylamine in aqueous solution, it yields a readily soluble syrup, 
and it combines with phenylhydrazine to form a yellowish oil. It is 
not acted on by acetic anhydride at 190°, or by sodium amalgam, but 
when heated with hydriodic acid it is completely decomposed. 

The compound C^teBrjO separates in crystals when dimethyl¬ 
oxetone is treated with ice-cold concentrated hydrobromic acid. It 
crystallises from chloroform in long needles, melts at 42°, and is 
very readily soluble in ether, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, light 
petroleum, but insoluble in cold water; it is decomposed by 
boiling water and by alkaline carbonates, being reconverted into 
dimethyloxetone. P. S. K. 

Caprolactone. By R. Pittig and H. Dubois (Annalen, 256, 
131—147; compare Fittig, Abstr.. 1885, 375, and this vol., p. 866). 
— Dikexolacione, Ci S H lb 0 3 , is obtained by treating caprolactone 
(10 grams) with a solution of sodium (2 grams) in absolute alcohol; 
after heating at 100° for 3 to 4 hours, the alcohol is evaporated, the 
residue dissolved in water, the ice-cold solution acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the precipitated oil immediately extracted with 
ether ; the ethereal solution is evaporated at the ordinary temperature, 
the residual oil shaken first with soda and then with water, to free it 
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from caprolactone, then dissolved in alcohol, and the filtered solution 
evaporated, whereon dihexolactone remains as a colourless, mobile, 
neutral oil. It boils above 300° with slight decomposition, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in water; it is 
slightly volatile with steam, and is not decomposed by boiling water, 
but when heated with dilute mineral acids is quickly converted into 
diethyloxetone. 

JDihexonic acid (diethyloxetonecarboxylic acid), Ci 2 H_ 0 0 4 , is obtained 
by dissolving dihexolactone in warm soda, shaking the solution with 
ether to free it from diethyloxetone, acidifying the well-cooled alkaline 
solution, and extracting the precipitated oil with alcoholic ether. It 
crystallises in thick, colourless prisms, melts at 106°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and chloroform, but only sparingly in water and 
ether; it is not acted on by sodium amalgam, and it dissolves 
unchanged in cold dilute sodium carbonate, but when treated with 
warm water or cold dilute acids it is converted into diethyloxetone. 
The calcium salt, (CuHisO^Ca, and the barium salt, (CiJET^O^oBa, 
are amorphous, soluble in alcohol and water, and decomposed by 
carbonic anhydride. The silver salt, CioH^ChAg, is insoluble in cold 
water, but leadily soluble in alcohol, from which it separates in 
amorphous, cauliflower-like aggregates; it is decomposed by boiling 
water or when heated alone at 100°. The sodium salt, Ci 8 Hi»0 4 Na, 
crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, and is decomposed by 
boiling water. 

Diethyloxetone , C 11 H 30 O 2 , prepared by boiling dihexolactone with a 
dilute mineral acid, is a colourless, mobile, pleasant-smelling liquid, 
very sparingly soluble (1 in 380 parts at 15°) in water, bat readily in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, and most ordinary solvents; the aqueous 
solution becomes turbid on warming, but clear again on heating to 
about 80°. It is not decomposed by boiling bar> ta-water or by con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, and with ammoniacal silver nitrate solution, 
sodium hydiogen sulphite, sodium amalgam, phenylhydrazine, and 
acetic acid, it behaves like dimethyloxetone (preceding abstract); it 
does not combine with hydroxylamiue, but with benzoic chloride at 
100° it yields a thick, brown oil. When heated with dilute (L: 2) 
nitric acid it is gradually oxidised, with evolution of carbonic an¬ 
hydride, yielding caprolactone and an acid which is most probably 
propionic acid. 

The compound OnH 10 Br 3 O is formed when diethyloxetone, dihexo¬ 
lactone, or dihexonic acid is treated with concentrated hydrobromic 
acid at 0°. It separates from chloroform in colourless crystals, melts 
at 35 , and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but 
insoluble in water; when treated with sodium amalgam, or boiled 
with water or sodium carbonate, it is converted into dimethyloxetone. 

F. S. K. 

Action of Methylamine on Ethyl Maleate and Fnmarate. 
By G. Korker and A. Menozzi ( Gazzetta , 19, 4^2—432; compare 
Abstr., 1887, 1031—1100).—When eth}l maleate is heated with an 
alcoholic solution of methylamine at 105—110°, the product consists 
of a mixture ot a crystalline solid and a liquid iu varying proportions; 
if the ethyl maleate (12 giams) is heated for 8—10 hours with an 
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alcoholic solution of methyl amine (50 c.c. of 33 per cent.), the 
product consists of a mass of needles soaked in the solution of the 
liquid compound; when a smaller quantity of methylamine solution is 
nsed (35 c.c. of 25 per cent.), and the heating is continued for 4—5 
hours, the liquid product is more abundant. 

Methylsnccinamic (metkyla <tpartic) dimethylamide , 

NHMe-C0-CH(Nm[e)-CH 2 -C0-JSTHMe, 

is the solid product of the preceding reaction, it is separated from 
the liquid by diluting the mixture with ether and filtering; when 
pure, it crystallises from absolute alcohol in long, white needles 
which are very readily soluble in water, easily soluble in alcohol, but 
almost insoluble in dry ether. The aqueous and alcoholic solutions 
are strongly alkaline; on heating, they evolve ammonia, becoming 
first neutral and finally acid; on boiling with baryta-water, methyl- 
amine is evolved and barium methylaspartate is formed. 

Methylamidometkylsuccinamio acid ( dimethylasparagine ), 

2raMe-GO-CH(NHMe)*CH 2 -OOOH, 

is obtained by heating the aqueous solution of the preceding com¬ 
pound for several days; on concentrating the solution, a bye-product 
is first deposited in scales; on further concentration, the solution is 
converted into a solid mass, which, after repeated crystallisation from 
alcohol, forms colourless, shining, anhydrous plates which turn 
yellow at 215° and melt at 291°. The aqueous solution is feebly 
acid and optically inactive. It combines with both acids and bases : 
the nitrate forms white prisms which contain 1 mol. H 2 0, and 
decompose on heating to 82—83°; the copper salt, 2 <Ju 4- 

2H..O, forms blue prisms or warty aggregates very soluble in water. 
On boiling with baryta-water, dimethylasparagine loses a molecnle 
of methylamine with formation of barium methylaspartate. 

The deposit of scales obtained in the preparation of dimethyl¬ 
asparagine crystallises from boiling water in flattened, opaque, white, 
lustrous needles having the composition C 6 H 10 ^O 2 ; on boiling this 
substance with baryta-water, the products are the same as those 
obtaiued from dimethylasparagine; hence it is either the methylimide 
of methylaspartie acid or an isomeride. 

Diethyl methylaspartate is the liquid product of the action of 
methylamine on diethyl maleate. The ethereal solution of the crude 
product also contains small quantities of a crystalline bye-produet 
and traces of methyl maleate. The diethyl salt is obtained pure by 
moving the ether and alcohol from this solution, precipitating the 
bye-product with pure ether, converting the methyl aspartate which 
remains in solution into the chloride or sulphate, and saponifying with 
soda. It is a colourless and almost odourless oil, heavier than water, 
and only vety sparingly soluble in it, forming an alkaline solution; it 
combines with acids forming ciystalline salts which are very soluble 
in water, but when boiled with alkaline hydrates or carbonates it 
undergoes hydrolysis, yielding salts of methylaspartie acid. When 
heated at 110° with alcoholic methylamine, the dimethylamide is 
formed % this dissolves slowly in the cold in aqueous methylamine 
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with formation of dimethylasparagine; it is converted by aqueous 
ammonia into monomethylasparagine. 

The bye-product crystallises from alcohol in shining needles which 
melt at 144°, and have the composition CeHnNOa. It is insoluble in 
dilute alkalis, and is converted by strong ammonia into a white 
powder which crystallises from water in shining needles; it probably 
. , . CO-OHo 

las tie constitution jfoi^OOOHfc- 

Mefhylamidosuccinamic acid ( [monomethylasparagine ), C 5 H 10 X.O 3 + 
H 2 0 , is prepared by heating diethyl methylaspartate with aqaeous 
ammonia until the solution becomes acid; on concentration, a bye- 
product first crystallises out in scales; subsequently monomethy- 
asparagine is deposited in spherical aggregates of needles. It 
combines with both acids and bases. The copper salt crystallises in 
anhydrous bluish-violet scales which decompose at 191°. 

On boiling the acid with potash, a methylaspartate is formed with 
evolution of ammonia; the same reaction takes place on heating with 
hot mineral acids. Its constitution is therefore expressed by the 
formula NH 2 -CO-CH(KaMe)*CH 3 -COOH. 

The bye-product is probably the imide of methylaspartic acid; it has 
the composition CsHg^Oo. It crystallises from boiling water in 
lustrous needles which blacken and decompose at 235°. On boiling 
with potash or baryta-water, a methylaspartate is formed with 
evolution of ammonia. 

Methylaspartic acid , C 5 H 9 O 4 + H 2 0, may be obtained by any of the 
reactions given. It is best prepared by boiling pure dimethyl- 
asparagine with baryta-water until no more methylamine is evolved, 
decomposing the barium salt, and concentrating. It crystallises 
from boiling water in pointed pyramids which lose their water of 
crystallisation at 100 °, undergo alteration at 120 °, and melt at 
133—134°. The anhydrous acid melts at 178°. It is sparingly 
soluble in water (2*62 per cent, in water at 20*4°), and the 
solution is strongly acid and inactive to light. On standing, it 
deposits monoclinic, transparent crystals, a :b: c = 0*6467 :1: 0*4489, 
ft = 80° 25'. It forms salts with both acids and bases; the mono- 
potassium salt ciystallises in shining needles, the monosodium salt in 
nodules, the movobanum salt in spherical aggregates of needles con¬ 
taining 4 mols. H z O; all these salts are very soluble in water, and 
are precipitated from their solutions by concentrated alcohol in the 
form of oils. The ammonium salt is decomposed by exposure to the 
air. A silver salt is obtained on adding silver nitrate to a solution 
of an alkaline salt; it is crystalline, and darkens on exposure to 
light. A crystalline cadmium salt may be obtained in the same way. 
The nitrate forms monoclinic tables; the hydrochloride crystallises in 
prisms. The inonethyl salt is obtained by saturating an alcoholic 
solution of the acid with hydrogen chloride, and decomposing the 
hydrochloride with silver oxide and water. It ciystallises from 98 per 
cent, alcohol in very slender, shining needles which melt at 181*5°. 

Ethyl fnmarate, on treatment with methylamine, yields the same 
products in the same proportions as ethyl maleate. S. B. A. A. 
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Eulyte.—By Gr. Ciamiciax and C. Zaiti (Qassetta , 19 , 263—267). 
—Baup {Annalen, 81 , 96) and Bassett (this Journal, 1872, 98) de¬ 
scribed two substances formed by the action of nitric acid on citra- 
conic acid, namely, eulyte, OgHa^O?, and dislyte , CsHfiN^Oe. The 
directions given by these authors only lead, however, to the forma¬ 
tion of eulyte. It is best prepared by dissolving pure citraconic acid 
in nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*45) and heating until chemical action com¬ 
mences. When the reaction is complete, the product is allowed to 
remain for some time, and the thick, white, crystalline deposit which 
forms is filtered through glass fibre; the filtrate yields a further de¬ 
posit of the white compound on standing. After washing with cold 
water and drying iu a vacuum, this substance melts at 185°, in this 
respect approximating to dislyte (m. p. = 189°). It consists, however, 
of a mixture of two substances, as by repeated crystallisation from, 
alcohol its melting point is reduced to 102—102*5°, and by repeatedly 
dissolving it in ethyl acetate and precipitating with light petroleum an 
acid compound is obtained melting at 201—202*5°, and identical with 
mesaeonic acid. The same separation may be effected by treating 
tbe white deposit with sodium carbonate; the eulyte remains undis¬ 
solved, and is purified by solution in benzene and reprecipitation 
with light petroleum. It forms colourless needles which melt at 
101 —102*5°, and dissolve readily in warm alcohol, benzene, and 
ethyl acetate. It is almost insoluble in water and in light petroleum, 
and quite insoluble in cold alkalis, and in acids; it may be heated 
with concentrated sulphuric acid without undergoing any change. 
It dissolves in hot potash forming a yellow solution. On treatment 
with water, the acid filtrate from the eulyte yields an oily substance 
which still contains eulyte, and spontaneously solidifies after a time. 
It would appear that maleic acid is not acted on by nitric acid in a 
manner analogous to citraconic acid. S. B. A. A. 


Ethyl Propylparaconate. By It. Fittig and A. Schmidt {An- 
nalvn* 256, 105—1U9 .—Ethyl propylparaconate , CioHieO* is a colour¬ 
less liquid boiling at 211—216 (96 mm.). 

PropyUtaconic acid, identical with the compound obtained by 
distilling propjlparaconic acid (this vol., p. 588), is formed when 
ethyl pi opylparaconate is treated with sodium ethoxide iu absolute al¬ 
coholic solution, and the sodium ethyl salt thus produced is hydrolysed 
with soda : it is not acted on by cold concentrated hydrobromic acid. 

Buiylsuccinic acid> CbHuO^ is obtained, together with a volatile 
compound with a peculiar odour, when propylitaconic acid is treated 
with sodium amalgam in slightly acid solution. It separates from 
water in ill-defined crystals and melts at 81°. 

When propylitaconic acid is treated with bromine in ice-cold 
aqueous solution, it yields a crystalline acid melting at 124—124 # 5°, 
and an oil with a most instating odour; the two products are sepa¬ 
rated by distilling with steam. The acid (m. p. 124—124*5°), 
which, separates from hot water in slender needles, is very readily 
soluble in chloroform and water, and easily in ether, alcohol, ana 
fcftfe benzene, but is insoluble in carbon bisulphide and light petroleum. 
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The barium salt has the composition (C^HgO^Ba, so that the acid is 

, „ . ^^chic-cooh ^ ^ 

probably propacomc acid, CO<q_ Qgp r • E. S. K. 

Ethyl Terpenylate. Bv R Fjttig and S. Lett (Annalen, 256, 
109—126).— Ethyl terpenyhtie, C 10 H lb Oi, is obtained by dissolving 
terpeuylic acid, prepired by the method previously described (Fittig 
and Kraft, Abstr., 1882, 42), in alcohol, and saturating the solution 
with hydrogen chloride. It forms large, monosyinmetric crystals, 
a : b : c = 1*0512:1: 0*3805, fi = 50°58', melts at 37*5°, an 1 boils at 
305° (thermometer almost entirely in the vapour) ; it is readily soluble 
in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in boiling water. 

a- and /J-Diterpodilactone are formed when ethyl terpenylate 
(20 grams) is added to sodium (4 grams) covered with a little pure 
ether, the mixture heated gradually until the ether has evaporated, 
and then kept at about 100° for 6 hours. The thick, gum-like pro¬ 
duct is exposed to the air until the unchanged sodium is completely 
oxidised, th<m dissolved in water and any unchanged ethyl terpeny¬ 
late extracted with ether; the alkaline solution is acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, the precipitated oil redissolved by dilating and 
boiling, and the filtered solution allowed to cool, whereon the two 
dilactones separate in yellowish crystals. The crystalline mixture is 
boiled with baryta-water, the excess of barium precipitated with 
carbonic anhydride, and the filtered solution allowed to cool; the 
barium salt of *-diterpoxylrc acid then separates from the solution in 
well-defined, prismatic crystals, and the mother liquors, on evapora¬ 
tion, yield crystals of the barium salt of the corresponding /8-acid. 

Barium *-diterpoxylate, CtfHoiCbBa + 6H 2 0, forms monosymmetric 
crystals, a : b : c = 0*9346 : 1 : 0*5949, p = 65° 54’, and is readily 
soluble in hot, but only sparingly in cold water. The calcium salt 
(+ 6H 2 0), prepared by boiling an aqueous solution of a-diterpodi- 
lactone (see below) with calcium carbonate, crystallises from con¬ 
centrated solutions in colourless, slender needles, and is more readily 
soluble than the barium salt. The silver salt, CisHaiCbAgo, is in¬ 
soluble in water. The free diterpoxylic acid cannot be isolated. 

v-TJiteipoladonic acid , CtfHatOa, is obtained when an ice-cold solu¬ 
tion of barium «-diterpoxylate is carefully treated with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the lactone acid immediately extracted with ether. 
It separates from cold chloroform in compact, colourless crystals, and 
is readily soluble in ether and alcohol; it melts at 158—160°, and is 
decomposed at a somewhat higher temperature with liberation of 
water and formation of diterpodilactone. 

a-Diterpodiladone , Ci 5 H i2 0 5 , is best prepared by boiling an aqueous 
solution of barium diterpoxylate for a short time with excess of 
hydrochloric acid; on cooling, the dilactone separates from the solu¬ 
tion in colourless needles. It melts at 153—154°, and is almost in¬ 
soluble in chloroform, benzene, and carbon bisulphide, and only 
sparingly in cold water, but more readily in alcohol. It is insoluble 
in cold sodium carbonate, but when boiled with baryta-water, it is 
gradually converted into barium diterpoxylate. 

p-Diterpolactone add , CisH^Oe, separates in crystals when the 
vol. LViii. 3 n 
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mother-liquors from the barium a-diterpoxylate (see above) are treated 
with cold dilute hydrochloric acid. It separates from water in 
rhombic prisms, a : b : c = 0*7319:1: 0*2592, melts at 186—187°, and 
decomposes at a slightly higher temperature; it dissolves in sodium 
carbonate, but is precipitated unchanged on the addition of acids. 

Barium tf- literpoxylate (+ 34H 2 0),"pr e P ared fe v boiling the lactone 
acid with baryta-water, crystallises in small, colourless needles, and 
is very readily soluble in water. The calcium salt, CuH 340 7 Ca, is a 
colourless, semi-crystalline compound, very readily soluble in water. 
The silver salt, C^H^OiAsra, is amorphous and only sparingly soluble 
in water. 

3-Iht* rp uV1ac*one* Ci,H^O a . prepared by heating the lactone acid 
above its melting: point, or by boiling a solution of barium fi diterp- 
oxylate with dilute hydrochloric acid, crystallises in large, colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 134—135°, and resembles the corresponding 

compound in iti> behaviour with solvents; when boiled with baryta- 
water, it is converted into the barium salt of /3-diterpoxylic acid. 

at-Jjituyylir acid , CnEU0 7 , is obtained when the alkaline solution 
of the crude product of the action of sodium on ethyl terpeuylate is 
carefully acidified in the cold with dilute h} drochloric acid, and the 
precipitated oil immediately extracted with ether; on evaporating 
the ethereal extract at the ordinary temperature, a-diterpylic acid 
gradually separates in crystals, whilst the corresponding / 1 -acid re¬ 
mains as an oil. It crystallises from hot water in colourless needles, 
melts at 2 L 6 with decomposition, and is moderately easily soluble in 
boiling water and hot alcohol, but only sparingly in ether, and almost 
insoluble in cold water. The Larhim salt crystallises in small needles 
and is readily soluble in water; the calcium salt crystallises in plates 
and is only sparingly soluble. When the acid is heated for a long 
time at 216 % or b died with dilute hydrochloric acid, it is completely 
converted into a-dnerpodilactone. F. S. K. 

Ethyl Isobutylparaconate. By R. Fiitig and J. Ktuenckeu 
lAunakti' 256. 97—lUo )—EffaJ isubutylparocoyrntt, CiiHm0 4 , is ob¬ 
tained by saturating: an alcoholic solution of the acid, prepared as 
previously descnbed (this vol., p. 590), with hydrogen chloride : it is 
a colourless, ervnaliine compound, melts at 16—-17°, and boils at 293°. 

h *hu yi'aMiic arid, COOH.CH/C(COOH):CH-CH 2 Pi^, is pre¬ 
pared by treating ethyl isobutylparaconate with, sodium ethoxide in 
alcoholic solution and hydrolysing the product with soda as described 
in the preparation of phenylitacouic acid (this vol., p. 895) ; small 
quantities of succinic acid and regenerated isobutylparaconic acid are 
also ft nuiied in the reaction, and the itaconic acid is best obtained in 
u pure condition by dissoh ing the acid mixture in water, neutralis¬ 
ing with calcium carbonate and boiling the filtered solution, whereon 
calcium isobuty lit aeon are separates as a powder. The acid separates 
irom water iu ill-defined crystals, and melts at 160—165° with libera¬ 
tion of water; when heited quickly, the temperature may be raised 
to l? 0 3 before the acid is completely liquefied. It is rather sparingly 
soluble in chloroform, benzene, and hot water, but readily in alcohol 
and ether. Tlie calcium salt, C^HnOjCa, and the barium salt, 
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C..HioO/Ba, aie more readily soluble in cold than in hot water. The 
silver salt, C 9 H lc 0 4 Ag 2 , is very sparingly soluble in hot water, and 
gradually darkens on exposure to the light. The ethyl salt, 
C 9 Hi;;0 4 Et2, is a colourless liquid, and boils at 26S°. Isobutylitaconic 
acid is not reduced by sodium amalgam, and when heated with con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric or sulpkuiic acid, only a trace of isobutyl- 
paraeonic acid is formed, most of the acid remaining unchanoed 
_ . , 7 „ O—CH-CHJPr* . , 

Isobutaconic acid, 51S °" tame< ^ together with 


a neutral oil, the nature of which could not be ascertained, when 
isobutylitaconic acid is suspended in water and treated with 
bromine; the neutral oil, which contains bromine, is separated by 
distilling with steam, the residual solution extracted with ether, and 
the mixture of isobutaconic acid and isobntylitaconie acid obtained 
in this way separated into its constituents by means of their calcium 
salts. Isobutaconic acid crystallises from water in long, colourless 
needles, and melts at 165—170° with partial decomposition. The 
calcium salt, (C,H u 0 4 ) 2 Ca, and the barium salt, are crystalline 
compounds, readily soluble in water and alcohol. The silver salt, 
CgHiAAg, is only sparingly soluble in water. When the acid is 
reduced with sodium amalgam, it is converted into isobutylparacon o 
acid. F. S. K. 


Reduction-products of DieMoromuconic Acid. By A. Butter 
and H. Rupe (. Annalen , 256, 1—28; compare Baeyer, Abstr., 
1888, 1069, and 1889, 1176).—The remarkable reduction of 
A 1 * Adihydroterephthalic acid to A 2 -tetrahydroterepkthalic acid led the 
authors to investigate the behaviour of dichloromueonic acid. From 
the results of this investigation, Baeyer concluded that the double 
linkings in the unsaturated hydroterephthalic acids behave exactly 
like those of open chain unsaturated fatty acids, provided it be 
assumed that the presence of halogen-atoms does not influence the 
course of the reactions. The behaviour of mucic acid itself has now 
been studied; the results show the complete analogy between this 
acid and A 1,s -dihydroterephthalic acid, and prove the correctness of 
Baeyer’s conclusion. 

The dichloromueonic acid, COOH'CHlCCbCClICH’COOH, em- 

J loyed in these experiments was prepared by Bode’s method {Annalen^ 
32, 95) ; the wwtfAyZ-salt, obtained by treating the acid chloride with 
methyl alcohol in the cold, crystallises from hot dilute alcohol in 
colourless, nacreous plates, melts at 156°, and is readily soluble in 
ether, hot alcohol, and glacial acetic acid. 

A^y-Hydromuconic acid, COOH’CHa’CHICH'CHs'COOH, can he 
obtained by dissolving dichloromueonic acid (5 grams) and sodium 
hydroxide (12grams) in water (50 grams), and gialually treatingthe 
ice-cold solution with 4 per cent, sodium amalgam (60 to 80 grams), 
the whole being constantly shaken; if the solution is not shaken 
well, 120 to 140 grams of the amalgam are required. The solution 
is then decanted from the mercury, nearly neutralised with dilute 
sulphuric acid in the cold, the filtered solution carefully neutralised 
and evaporated until crystallisation commences; the sodium sulphate 

3 » 2 ' 
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is separated by filtration, tlie hydromuconic acid precipitated witli 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and, after keeping for 12 honrs, separated 
by filtration, washed with a little water, and recrystallised from hot 
water. It forms long, colourless, pointed prisms, melts at 195°, and 
is identical with Bode’s “ mneonic acid 15 ( loc. cit.). The constitutional 
formula COOH-CHICH'CHs'CHo-COOH, previously assigned to this 
acid by Baeyer, who obtained it by reducing diacetylenedicarboxylic 
acid (Abstr.*, 1S85, 760J, is incorrect. It is only sparingly soluble 
(1 in 170 parts at 15°) in water, and when boiled with soda, it is 
converted into the isomeric A^-acid, so that it must be regarded as 
the labile form of hydromuconic acid. The calcium, barium, and 
strontium salts are more sparingly soluble in cold than in hot water. 
The methyl salt is formed when methyl dichloromuconate is treated 
with zinc-dust and glacial acetic acid; as soon as the addition of zinc- 
dust produces no farther development of heat, the solution is filtered, 
the filtrate treated tfith sodium carbonate until a permanent precipita¬ 
tion is produced, and then extracted with ether. It is a yellowish, 
rather mobile oil, which solidifies in a freezing mixture; on hydro¬ 
lysis with cold dilute soda, it yields hydromuconic acid (m. p. 195°). 
When A a ?-hydromuconic acid is oxidised with 3 per cent, potassium 
permxnganate in the cold, it yields malonic acid, a proof that it has 
the constitution assigned to it above. 

i\ a P-Hydrotancouic acid , COOH*CH!CB^CH 2 *CH/.COOH, is formed 
when the labile modification (m. p. 195°) is boiled with excess of 
soda: as so m as a crystalline precipitate is produced, the solution is 
diluted, acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and kept for a long time, 
whereon crystals of the new acid separate from the solution. It 
crystallises from hot water in plates, melts at lo*8—169°, and is 
. moderately easily soluble (1 in 111 parts) in cold water, but only 
sparingly in ether. Its salts do not differ appreciably from those of 
the labile acid. On oxidation with 3 per cent, potassium perman¬ 
ganate, it yields oxalic acid and succinic acid. 

Both mneonic acid and the hydromuconic acids can, theoretically, 
exist in geometrically isomeiic modifications; electrolytic measure¬ 
ments carried out by Ostwald seem to show that the stable hydro- 
mueonic acid is a mixture. 

Adipic acid can be obtained by reducing dicbloromuconic acid with 
sodium amalgam in boiling alkaline solution, but the process is rather 
troublesome. 

Methyl ft-brohihifdromueonate is obtained when /S-bromo-Afr-hydro- 
muconic acid, COOH-CHj-CBrlCH'CH/COOH (m. p. 183°), prepared 
by treating A^v-hydromueonie acid with bromine in hot aqueous solu¬ 
tion, is converted into the acid chloride, and then treated with methyl 
alcohol in the cold: it crystallises from hot alcohol in long, colour¬ 
less needles melting at 80 c . 

A brmithydromuc**?iic acid is obtained when a hot concentrated solu¬ 
tion of A**-hydromnconic acid is treated with bromine until a per¬ 
manent coloration is produced. In crystallises in very slender 
needles* melts at 158—160°, and has probably the constitution 

COOH*CBr:CH-OH 3 -CH 3 -COOH. 
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/?7-Dibromadipic acid (m. p. 190°) is formed when A ^-hydroma- 
conic acid is treated with, bromine : if large quantities of the acid are 
employed the yield is very small. It crystallises in colourless 
needles, and is identical with the acrd obtained by Limpricht by bro- 
minating Afr-hydromuconic acid in hot acetic acid solution. The 
methyl salt, C 8 Hi2Br 2 0 4 , prepared by brominating methyl hydromu- 
conate in chloroform solution, crystallises in long needles, and melts 
at 78°. 

The acid (m. p. 205°) obtained by Ador (Her., 4, 627) by treating 
liydromuconic acid with bromine in aqueous solution is identical with 
/fy-dibromadipic acid (m p. 190°). 

Attempts to prepare the bromo-additive compound of A*0-hydro- 
muconic acid were unsuccessful, but the methyl salt, CsHi 2 Br 2 0 4 , can be 
obtained by treating methyl A^-hydromuconate with biomine in clih - 
roforcn solution; it crystallises in small needles, and melts at 84—85 . 

Muconic acid, COOH-CH!CH-CH.‘CH'COOH, can be prepared bv 
dissolving A^-dibromadipic acid in hot alcohol, adding to the cold 
solution a little more than the theoretical quantity of 22 per cent, 
alcoholic potash, and then boiling for five to seven minutes. The pre¬ 
cipitated potassium salt and the potassium bromide are separated by 
filtration, washed with absolute alcohol, dried on a porous plate, 
then dissolved in water, and the muconic acid precipitated with 
Milphuric acid; the yield is 85 per cent, of the theoretical. It 
crystallises in very small, moss-like needles, tarns brown at about 
250°, and does not melt below 260°; it is very sparingly soluble 
(1 in 5000) in cold, but rather more readily in hot water, and 
moderately easily in hot alcohol and hot glacial acetic acid. It is 
immediately oxidised and completely destroyed by potassium per¬ 
manganate. The silver salt, CeELtOiAga,. is a colourless, amorphous 
compound, moderately stable in the light. The copper salt is a bluish- 
green, sparingly soluble, amorphous compound. The calcium , barium , 
and strontium salts are more sparingly soluble in hot than in cold 
water. The methyl salt, CsHioO*, prepared from the chloride, 
crystallises from hot alcohol in slender needles, and melts at 154°; 
when treated with sodium amalgam in ice-cold alkaline solution, it is 
converted into Afr-hydromuconic acid (m. p. 195°). The “ muconic ” 
acid obtained by Limpricht; by treating /fy-dibromadipic acid with silver 
oxide is a monobasic acid, and has probably the constitution 

6o-o >0 ‘ OH2 ' OOOH - 

Tetrabromadipic acid, C 6 H 4 Br 4 0 4 , is obtained when finely divided 
muconic acid is treated with bromine. It crystallises from hot dilute 
alcohol in small plates, begins to turns brown at 230°, and decom¬ 
poses completely at 250°; it is sparingly soluble in hot water, but 
moderately easily in hot dilate alcohol, glacial acetic acid, aud ether. 
The methyl salt, C 8 Hi 0 Br 4 O 4 , prepared from the acid chloride, crystal¬ 
lises in colourless needles melting at 74°. F. S. K. 

Synthesis of Diakyl-substituted Glutarie Acids and of 
Compounds containing closed Carbon Chains. By M. Guthzeit 
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and 0. Duessel (Annalen, 256, 171—201).—Ethyl dicarboxy- 
glurarate, prepared by the method previously described (Absti , 
18&8, l(Jhl), boils at 192° under a pressure of 12 mm., and at 
3u0—310° under the ordinary pressure with partial decomposition ; 
when hydrolysed with moderately concentrated (1:1) sulphuric 
acid, it is converted into glutaric acid, the yield being nearly 
theoretical. 

A monosodium-derivative of ethyl dicarboxyglutarate could not 
be obtained; the disodium-derivative has been prepared by Perkin 
(Abfctr., 1880, 691). 

Ethyl dimetkyldicarboxyg lutarate , 

(C00Et) 3 CMe*CH,-CHe (COOEt) >, 

is obtained when ethyl dicarboxyglutarate (1 mol.) is treated with 
sodium (1 mol.) and methyl iodide (2 mols.) in alcoholic solution, 
and the mixture wanned, if necessary, until the solution is neutral. 
It is a colourless oil. and boils at 191° (12 mm. pressure). The free 
acid CoHiuOg, prepared by hydrolysing the ethereal salt with 
alcoholic potash, is a colourless crystalline compound, melts at 164 J 
with evolution of carbonic anhydride when heated quickly, and is 
readily soluble in water, but more sparingly in ether; it is decom¬ 
posed by boiling water. In aqueous solutious of the ammonium salt, 
the chlorides of barium, strontium, and mercury, and silver nitrate, 
produce colourless precipitates, but salts of calcium and many other 
metals produce no precipitation. 

Butiethylglutaric acid, CH>( CH^Ie-COOHb, prepared by hydrolysing 
ethyl dimethyldicarhoxyglutarate with sulphuric acid, separates 
rom ether in crystals, melts at about 90°, and is readily soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether ; in aqueous solutions of the ammonium 
salt, silver nitrate and mercuric chloride produce colourless precipitates, 
but salts of the alkaline earths and many metals give no precipitate. 

E*hyl d L thy Id Icarhox'j glut a ra te , crystallises in large, well- 

defined prisms, melts at 61°, boils at 195° (12 mm.), and is very 
readily soluble in all ordinary solvents. The free acid OiiH«,Os, 
obtained by bailing the ethereal salt for a long time with absolute 
alcoholic potash, is a colourless, crystalline compound melting at 163° 
w.th evolution of carbonic anhydride. In aqueous solutions of the 
ammonium salt, silver, mercury, lead, and iron salts produce pre¬ 
cipitate^ but the salts of the alkaline earths, and of zinc, nickel, and 
cobalt, are readily soluble. 

Bit tKylylataric acid, CgE^O* is crystalline, melts at about 63°, and 
is readily soluble in ether, but only sparingly in water; in aqueous 
solutions of the ammonium salt, silver nitrate, mercuric chloride, 
or lead acetate produce a colourless, and ferric chloride a brown, 
precipitate; the other metallic salts are readily soluble. 

Attempts to prepare the monethyl-derivative of ethyl dicarboxy- 
glutarate described by Kieber (Abstr., 1888,1056) were unsuccessful; 
Kleber’s compound is most probably a mixture of ethyl dicarboxy- 
glutarate and the diethyl-derivative. 

Ethyl diprapyldicarbnxyglutarate , CsiH^Os, forms large crystals 
melts at tL®, boils at 207—208° (12 mm.), and is readily soluble in 
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sill ordinary solvents. The free acid , C^H^Os, melts at 167, with 
decomposition, and resembles diethyl dicarboxyglutarate very closely, 
except that it is more sparingly soluble in water. 

Diprop//hjlutaric acid , CiJELoO*, crystallises from ether, melts at 
about 89°, and is very sparingly soluble in water. In neutral 
aqueous solutions, silver, mercury, lead, and zinc salts produce a 
colourless, copper salts a blue, and ferric chloride a yellow, pre¬ 
cipitate ; the salts of the alkaline earths are readily soluble. 

Ethyl diaTlyIdicarboxyglutarate, C 21 H 3 »O bj melts at 80—31°, and 
boils at 213—215° (20 mm.). Ethyl dibetizyldicarbo*Lyyliitaratt\ 
is a thick oil. 

Ethyl trimethylenetetracarboxylate (1, 1, 2, 2,), prepared by the 
method described by Perkin (Joe. cit.) 9 crystallises in long: needles, 
melts at 43°, boils at 187° (12 mm.), and is readily soluble in all 
ordinary solvents. The free acid, C 7 H 6 0 8 , separates from cold water 
in large crystals, decomposes at about 200 °, and is not acted on by 
potassium permanganate in cold alkaline solution; in concentrated 
aqueous solutions of the ammonium salt, precipitates are produced by 
saits of lead, silver, and the alkaline earths. When the acid is heated 
at 200—23o°, and then distilled under reduced pressure (15 mm.), the 
anhydride of trimethylenedicarboxylic acid passes over between 170° 
and 180°, and quickly solidifies on cooling (compare Conrad and 
Guthzeit, Abstr., 1884, 991). 

Ethyl tetmmethylenetetrucarboxylate , Ci 6 H 14 0 8 (1,1,3,3,), is obtained 
when ethyl disodiodicarboxyglutarate is treated with methylene iodide 
in alcoholic solution; it is a thick oil boiling at 220—250° (15 mm.) 
with partial decomposition; on hydrolysis with alcoholic potash, it 
yields a small quantity of an acid melting at 115°, probably impure 
teti*amethylenedicarboxylic acid. F. S. K. 

Action of Ammonia on Lactones. By ft. Fittig (Annnlen, 
256, 147—149; compare Abstr., 1884, 744).—Lactones combine with 
ammonia in alcoholic or aqueous solution yielding the amide of the 
corresponding 7 -hydroxy-acid; the ammonium salt of the hydroxy- 
acid is not formed under any conditions. The presence of water is 
necessary in order that the reaction may take place at the ordinary 
temperature; when an absolute alcoholic solution of ammonia is 
employed, combination takes place only very slowly even at 10 u°. 

The amides of the 7 -hydroxy-acids are very unstable; they are 
decomposed by dilute acids or dilute alkalis at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, and also when heated alone at a moderately high temperature 
(158—200°), yielding ammonia and the lactone. F. S. K. 

7-Hydroxyvaleramide. By ft. Fittig and H. Rasoh (AwnuZew, 
256,149—152; compare Xeugebauer, Abstr., 1885, 65, and Fittig, 
preceding abstract).— 7 -Hydroxyvaleramide, OsHnOjHjis a colourless, 
hygroscopic compound, very readily soluble in water and alcohol, but 
only sparingly in chloroform and ether; on the addition of ether to a 
concentrated alcoholic solution, it is precipitated in plates melting at56°. 

Ammonium 7 -hydroxyvalerate, CJEInOalSr, prepared by treating a 
solution of barium hydroxyvalerate with ammonium sulphate, crys¬ 
tallises in stellar aggregates, and is more sparingly soluble in water 
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than the amide; it decomposes at 115° yielding ammonia, water, and 
valerolactone. P- S. K. 


^-Hydroxycaproriaimde. By It. Fittig and H. Dubois (Annalen, 
256,152—155; compare Fittig, this vol., p. 879 ).—7 -Hydroxycapron- 
( ihiide , OH*CHEt-CH 3 *CHo*C 0 -XH 2 , separates from chloroform in 
colourless, prismatic crystals, melts at 74°, and is very readily soluble 
in water and alcohol. 

Ammonium 7 - hydroxycaproate, C 6 H 15 0 o N 5 prepared from the barium 
salt, separates from alcohol in hygroscopic crystals, and melts at 90° 
with decomposition; at 100 ° it is converted into water, ammonia, and 
caprolactone. F. S. K. 


-^-Selenocarbamides. By W. Barixgeb (Her., 23, 1003—1006; 
compare preceding abstract).—On heating potassium selenocyanate 
with bromethylamine hydrobromide, and extracting the residue with 
alcohol, etJiylene-Tjs-selenocarbam ide hydrobromide , 


CH 3 —Se 

ch 2 -hh 


>C:NH,HBr, 


crystallises out in needles which melt at 170°. The free base is an 
unstable, oily liquid. The picrate crystallises from water in needles 
melting at 220°. The platinochloride is obtained in the form of 
light yellow, cubical crystals which are easily soluble in water. 
Trimethylene-Tjr-selenocarbam ide hydrobromide, 

CHj <CH^H> 0:]m ' HBp ’ 


is obtained in a similar manner by the action of potassium seleno¬ 
cyanate on 7 -bromopropylamine hydrobromide; it crystallises from 
alcohol in white needles which melt at 133—135° The picrate is 
easily soluble in water, from which it is deposited in the foim of 
concentric needles melting at 50—53°. Bromopropylamine and 

potassium selenocyanate yield projjylene-Tjr-seleTWcarbamide hydro- 
CIDJe*Se 

bromide , . .^^>CINH.HBr. The picrate crystallises from water 

in interlaced needles melting at 110°. The corresponding Y'-carbamides 
are obtained by the oxidation of these bases with bromine-water, the 
belenium being replaced by oxygen. J. B. T. 


Snlphines. By Gr. Pateix (Bull. Soc . CJiim. [3], 3, 164:—171; 
compare Abhtr., 1889, 234).—The following double salts, which exist 
as crystalline, deliquescent masses, are described:— 

SMe^CXjAgCX, melting at 145—146°; 

SEVClMgCST, melting at 25—26°; 

SMejEt'ClSrA-gCI?, melting at 78—79°; and 
SMoEt 2 *CX,AgC^, melting at 45—46°. 

The author endeavoured to prepare from these double cyanides the 
corresponding sulpbine cyanides, and in the case of the substance 
&Me**CN,AgCSr, found that potassium cyanide reacted therewith to 
form ammonia and methyl sulphide; hydrogen sulphide generated a 
sulpbine thiocyanate, and acetonitrile, when heated with the double 
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salt in sealed tubes at 120° for several hours, caused the formation of 
methyl sulphide. The following method succeeded:—Trimethylsul- 
phiue iodide is treated with a sufficient quantity of moist silver oxide 
to form tiimethylsulphine hydroxide, which is taken up with water, 
evaporated to a syrup, and treated with alcohol; to the filtered 
alcoholic liquid, a strong aqueous solution of hydrocyanic acid is 
added, and it is then evaporated in a vacuum, yielding a crystalline 
mass, which, after being dissolved in alcohol, is purified by precipita¬ 
tion with ether, and subsequent evaporation in a vacuum. The crys¬ 
tals of trimethylsulphine cyanide thus obtained are small, colourless, 
deliquescent cubes which are soluble in water and alcohol, but are 
insoluble in ether; with dilute acids they yield the corresponding 
salts of the sulphine, and with silver iodide and cyanide form thi 
double salts previously described; when treated with aqueous potash 
at 160°, it yields methyl sulphide and methylamine. 

The crystalline double salt, SMe 2 ,ZnJBi\», is further described; it 
yields with mercuric chloride a compound SMe 2 ,HgBrCl, and pre¬ 
cipitation of the zinc by reagents sets free methyl sulphide. 

The derivative SMe 2 Br 2 , when heated in sealed tubes at 100° for 
several hours with alcohol and silver acetate, yields methyl sulphide 
and trimethylsulphine bromide and acetate. 

Trimethylsulphine iodide and triethylsulphine iodide, when heated 
in sealed tubes at 100° for 12 hours with sodium ethoxide, yield 
respectively methyl and ethyl sulphides. 

When the sulphine iodides are heated with alcoholic ammonia in 
sealed tubes for some hours, the corresponding alkyl sulphides are 
obtained, together with an amine. 

The product of the reaction between ethyl sulphide (1 mol.) and 
bromine (1 mol.), after saturation with aqueous ammonia and dis¬ 
tillation, yields an oily liquid which passes over with the ammoniacal 
distillate, and crystallises on cooling; after extraction of this sub¬ 
stance with ether, evaporation of the solvent, and subsequent sublima¬ 
tion of the residue, a small amount of light, white crystals ©f the 
formula C 7 HiflN 2 S (?) are obtained. These melt at 73—74°, are 
insoluble in water, but soluble iu alcohol and in ether. They form 
soluble salts with acids and an unstable crystalline aurochloride. 

T. G- bT. 

Benzene Formulae. By A. Ladenbubg (Ber. r 23,1007—1011).— 
This is a reply to part of Baeyer’s address at the Kekule festival. 
Whilst admitting that the formation of naphthalene, &c., is best 
represented by Kekule’s fonnula, the author is of opinion that the 
relations between terephthalic and succinic acids on the one hand, 
and between phthalic and adipic acids on the other, are much more 
clearly shown by the “ prism formula ” than by Kekule’s hexagonal 
formula with double bonds. J- B. T. 

Metamerism in Derivatives of Benzene. By A. Hand ( Annalen , 
256, 264—268).—The “second” monobvomobenzene, described by 
Fittica (Ber., 18, 2634), is simply a mixture of benzene and ethyl 
bromide. F. S. K. 
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New Method of Chlorinating Aromatic Compounds. By 
Pjstriooc (j BulL Soc . Chinn . [3], 3, 189—191). — Benzene (400 c.c.) 
and granulated tin (90 grams) were placed in a reflux apparatus, and 
chlorine was passed in for 20 hours, when more tin (150 grama) was 
added, and the current of chlorine continued for 90 hours. During 
the reaction much hydrogen chloride was evolved. The resulting 
solid mass, after washing and drying, was fractionated, and yielded 
562 grams of chlorobenzenes fractionating at temperatures "between 
244—277°, and some hexacblorobenzene. 

A second experiment, in which chlorine was passed into a mixture 
of benzene (400 c.c.) and tin (100 grams) for 36 hours, yielded 
142 grams of 1: 4-dichlorobenzene, 1L4 grams of 1:2: 4-trichloro- 
benzene, 52 grams of 1 : 2-dichlorobenzene, and 86 grams of chlor¬ 
inated derivatives boiling between 200 and 230°. 

The chlorination is probably expressed by the following equation:— 

C 6 H 6 +* SnCl* = C 6 H 5 C1 + HC1 + SnCl 2 , 

the stannic chloride being regenerated continuously during the 
reaction by the current of chlorine. The author claims that this 
method is superior to the ordinary iodine process, since only substi¬ 
tution-products are formed, and the necessity of separating iodo- 
derivatives is avoided, whilst the time occupied in carrying out the 
process is shorter. T. G. N. 

Conversion of Paradichlorobenzene into Metadichloroben¬ 
zene. By IbTRATi Su<\ Vitim, [8], 3, lb6—188).—When para- 
dichlorobenzene (1(J grams) is heated with lead peroxide (20 grams) 
in sealed tnbes at 250—300°, oxygen is set free and oily drops of an 
aromatic liquid appear, which are extracted by a mixture of alcohol 
and ether, and separated from the unaltered paradichlorobenzene by 
recrystiJlisation. This substance, which becomes solid on standing, 
and melts at + 17°, is metadichlorobenzene. The conversion is also 
effected by heating with mercuric oxide, red lead, chromium oxide, or 
litharge. 

Fuming nitric acid forms with the meta-derivative a resinous sub¬ 
stance which softens at t>5 n , and melts at 70—75°, appearing to be the 
Compound CeH^Cl^XO^ [1:3: 5], described by Korner. 

T. G. N. 

Action of Fuming Nitric Acid on Hexachlorobenzene. By 
Isiel4.ii (Bull. Sue . C ft itn . [3], 3, 184—186).—Tetraehloroquinone is 
formed when hexachlorobenzene (25 grams) is treated in a reflux 
apparatus with a mixture of fuming nitric acid (200 c.c.) and 
sulphuric acid (5u c.c.;. After six hours’ reaction, the mixture is 
boiled for seven hours, and the substance is deposited as a yellow 
powder from the nitric acid, and may be purified by a further treat¬ 
ment with nitric acid, and subsequent crystallisation from alcohol or 
benzene. Thus prepared, it sublimes at 27U° without previous 
fusion. T. G. N. 

Ethylxylenes. By J. Stahl (Per., 23, 98S—994; compare 
Abstr., Ibts7, 35).—The ethylxylenes have been already prepared 
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by tbe action of ethyl iodide and sodium on the monobromo- deriva¬ 
tives of the three xylenes. 

Ethylxylene, [Ale : Me : Et = 1:3:4], boils at 185—186°, and 
is soluble in sulphuric acid in the cold. The triaitro- compound crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in white needles melting at 127°. The corre¬ 
sponding trihrom o-deri vati ve crystallises from alcohol in large, uhitf, 
prismatic needles melting at 94—95°. The hydrocarbon yields xylic 
acid on oxidation. 

Ethylxylene, [Me : Me : Et = 1:4:2], boils at 185°; it easily 
forms a sulphonic acid of the formula [Ale : Et: SO»H : Me = 
1 : 2 : 3 : 4], which yields the corresponding ethylxylenol; this melt-, 
at 37°, and boils at 245°; its alcoholic solution gives an intense 
green colour with ferric chloride. By prolonged fusion of the above 
sulphonic acid with potash, an acid is obtained in small quantity 
which melts at 140—142°, and has the constitution 

[Me : COOH : OH : Me = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4] 

(compare Abstr., 1884, 1347). Isoxylic acid, [Me : COOH : Me = 
1 : 3 : 4], is formed by the oxidation of the hydrocarbon. 

Ethylxylene, [Me : Me Et = 1:2: 4], boils at 187—188°. The 
trinitro-derivative crystallises from alcohol in slender needles melting 
at 121°. The inbrom o-compound also crystallises in needles melting at 
93°. Two ethylxylenes, [Me : Ale: Et = 1:3:4] and [Me: Me : Et = 
1:3:5], are formed by the action of ethyl bromide and alnminitun 
chloride on metaxylene. The compounds were isolated by converting 
them into the sulphonamides, and separating the mixed crystals 
mechanically. J. B. T. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Tribromophenol. By Georgesco 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. [3], 3, 193—195).—Tribromophenol (60 grams) 
is heated with sulphuric acid (200 c.c.) for 20 hours, and, on cooling, 
the mixture is poured into water, and the dark-coloured precipitate 
collected. This contains a mixture of bromofranceins which contain 
from 42—63 per cent, of bromine, and, in addition, tri-, tetra-, and 
penta-bromophenols. The results obtained by Istrati (this vol., p. 51) 
in respect to the migration of halogen-atoms in the benzene nucleus 
caused by sulphuric acid are thus confirmed, although the migration 
appears to be more easily effected with the bromine-derivatives than 
with the corresponding chlorine compounds. T. G. 3ST. 

Thymol-derivatives. By G. Mazzaea and E. Vighi ( Gazzetia , 19, 
335—336).— Amidobromoflujmol methyl ether , C b HPrAfeBr(NH 2 )*OEt 
[4 : 1 : 2 : 5 : 3], ds prepared by reducing the ethyl ether of nitro- 
bromothymoi with <tin and hydrochloric acid ; on adding excess of 
sodium carbonate to decompose the hydrochloride formed, a liquid 
separates, which may be isolated by extraction with ether; it is a 
very heavy, red oil, which volatilises with difficulty in a current of 
steam. The hydrochloride crystallises from alcohol acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, in small, colourless, transparent prisms melting at 
200 —201°. 

Orthohromothymol ethyl ether , CsHgPrMeBr'OEt [4 :1: 2 : 3], is 
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obtained by beating amidobromothymol etbyl etber (S grams) with 
alcohol saturated with etbyl nitrite (50 grams) on the water-bath 
until the reaction subsides. The alcohol is then removed by evapora¬ 
tion, and the product distilled in a current of steam, when the ether 
passes over as a yellowish oil with an agreeable odour. 

F S. B. A. A. 

Constitution of Derivatives of Carvacrol, Thymoquinone, 
and Thymol. By Gr. Mazzaba ( Oazsettn , 19, 337 — 343). — Bromo - 
nitrowcarvacrul , C fc HPrMeBr(NO)*OH [OH : Pr : N0 2 : Me = 
1 : 3 : 4 : 6], is prepared by gradually mixing strongly cooled solu¬ 
tions of bromine (8’2Q grams) and nitrosocarvacrol (10 grams) in 
glacial acetic acid; after a time, the product is poured into water, and 
the precipitate purified by dissolving it in ammonia, reprecipitating 
with sulphuric acid, and recrystallising twice from alcohol. It forms 
large, yellow T transparent, rhombic tables which melt at 166—168°, 
and are soluble in ether and in benzene. 

Bromamidocarvacrol is prepared by reducing the preceding com¬ 
pound with tin and hydrochloric acid, decomposing the hydrochloride 
formed with a solution of sodium carbonate, and extracting the pre¬ 
cipitate with light petroleum. The base is a yellowish-red oil, which 
changes, after a few days, into a solid mass; this softens at 53° and 
melts at 60—61°. When bromamidocarvacrol hydrochloride is 
oxidised with ferric chloride, and distilled in a current of steam, a 
yellow solid passes over, identical with the bromothymoquinone melt¬ 
ing at 48°. 

The author* considers bromamidocarvacrol to have the constitution 
[OH: Pr: NH S : Br: Me = 1: 3 : 4: 5 : 6 ], and hydroxy thymoquinone, 
the chloroxythymoquinone* obtained by successively reducing and oxi¬ 
dising eblorodinitrocymene. and the dihydroxythymoquinone derived 
from the preceding compound to have respectively the formulae I, II, 
and III:— 


OH 

OH 

OH 

°V h 

hle'^O 

0 <y* 

ol/Jpr 


Cl 

OK 

L 

11. 

ni 


As the hydroxythymoqumone I may also he obtained from phenyl- 
azo- and phenyldisazo-tliymol (Abstr., 1885, 1131), these‘compounds 
must respectively have the constitutions TMe : OH : Pr l PhH 2 = 
1 : 3 : 4 : 6 ] and‘[Me : PhX s : OH : Pr : PhN* = 1: 2 : & : 4 : 6 ]. 

S. B. A. A. 

Trisubstituted Derivatives of Benzene. By V. Wejitdbr 
(Oazzefta , 19, 225—235).—Dry finely-powdered metanitracetanilide 
melting at 143° (10 grams) is gradually stirred into a mixture of 
fuming nitric acid (60 c.c. of sp. gr. 1*52) and concentrated sulphuric 
acid (60 c.c.), placed in a mixture of ice and salt, and allowed to 
remain until solution is complete. The solution is then removed 
from the freezing mixture, and, after the lapse of an hour, is poured 
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on to pounded ice; the viscous mass which separates is washed with 
water and repeatedly crystallised from boiling alcohol, when a di- 
nitracetamlide is obtained in needles melting at 18t>°. On concen¬ 
trating the alcoholic mother liquors to a small bulk, separating the 
precipitated dinitracetanilide. evaporating the greater part of the 
alcohol, and dilating with water, a yellow oil is deposited, which 
rapidly changes into a crystalline mass When this is boiled for an 
hour with excess of acetic chloride, the product dissolved in alcohol 
and allowed to cool, the first deposit con&ists of the dinitracetanilide 
melting at 186°; subsequently, another acetanilide is deposited 
which, after purification, crystallises in needles melting at 121°. 
The last crop of crystals consists of a mixture of the preceding 
substance, with brown, nodular aggregates ; the latter may be 
mechanically separated, and when crystallised from very dilute alco¬ 
holic solutions, form pale-yellow, polyhedral crystals melting at 
144°. All these substances are dinitracetanilides. The yield from 
100 grams of nitraniline consists of 50 grams of the product melting 
at 186°, 30 grams of the isomeride melting at 144°, and 6 grams of 
the third isomeride. 

On heating a solntion of these compounds in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid for a few minutes at 110°, and dilating with water, the 
respective dinitranilines are precipitated. On warming with potash, 
ammonia is evolved, and the corresponding phenols are formed. 

1.2.3 -Divitrawline is obtained from the acetanilide melting at 
186°. It crystallises from water and alcohol in lustrous, orange- 
yellow needles which melt at 127°, and dissolves freely in warm 
alcohol and in acetic acid. It is moderately soluble in ether, 
sparingly so in boiling water, and only very sparingly in cold water. 
By treatment with acetic anhydride, it is acetylated with difficulty, 
but readily when boiled with acetic chloride. On heating with a 
solntion of potash, ammonia is evolved, and the phenol-derivative is 
formed with partial resinification. It readily dissolves both in con¬ 
centrated and in boiling dilute sulphuric acid. The sulphate is 
obtained in lustrous, colourless needles and slender prisms on adding 
an excess of sulphuric acid to the acetic acid solution of the dinitram¬ 
line. The hydrochloride is obtained as a white powder by passing 
a current of dry hydrogen chloride into an ethereal solution of the 
base; both these salts are decomposed by cold water. As this dinitr- 
aniline yields orthonitrobenzene when treated with ethyl nitrite, its 
constitution must be either = 1:2:3 or 1:3:4; the 

latter supposition is inadmissible, as it would require the formation 
of a dinitrobromobenzene melting at 59*4° when bromine is substituted 
for amidogen. 

1.2. ^-Dinitracetanilide, C^jfNOsVNHAc, crystallises from alco¬ 
hol in flattened or prismatic, lustrous, colourless needles which melt 
at 186°, and are freely soluble in boiling alcohol, but only sparingly 
in cold alcohol, ether, chloroform, or benzene. When heated wirh 
potash, it loses ammonia. It is easily saponified by hot concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

1.2. B-JDinitrobromohenzene is obtained by mixing a solution of the 
dinitraniline melting at 127° (5 grams) in boiling Bulphuric acid 
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(50 percent.) with a boiling strongly acid solution of cuprous bromide, 
gradually adding a saturated aqueous solution of potassium nitrite 
(2*5 grams), heating for a few minutes, and diluting with water. 
The product is distilled in a current of steam, and crystallises from 
alcohol in lustrous, pale-yellow laminae having an odour of bromo- 
nitrobenzene; it melts at 101*5°, and distils over unchanged at about 
320°. It is freely soluble in boiling alcohol, only moderately so in 
cold alcohol and in ether; it dissolves very sparingly in boiling water. 
On heating dinitrobromobenzene with alcoholic ammonia in a 
sealed tube for four hours at 160°, a substance is obtained which 
crystallises from alcohol in yellow needles; this melts at 65—75°, 
and, probably, consists of a mixture of a bromonitraniline and a 
dinitraniline. 

1.2. 3- Dinifroiodubensene. —Concentrated 1 sulphuric acid (6 c.c ) is 
added to a solution of the dinitianiline melting at 127° (5 grams) in 
hot glacial acetic acid (70 c.c.) ; the whole is cooled down to 0° 
and constantly agitated to separate the sulphate of the* base in a 
finely divided state; a cold saturated solution of potassium nitrite is 
now stirred in, and the solution of the diazo-salt is diluted with a 
little ice-cold water, and poured into a solution of potassium iodide 
acidified with hydriodic acid; the mixture is then heated in the 
water-Inth for several hours, and, after standing for 12 hours, col¬ 
lected, washed, and freed from iodine with sodium hjdrogen sulphite. 
By repeated crystallisations from alcohol it is obt lined in flattened, 
lu^tiuus. pale-yellow needles which melt at 138°, and can be dis¬ 
tilled without decomposition. It is freely soluble in warm alcohol, 
hut only very moderately in ether; it dissolves in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid or nitric acid without undergoing any change, and it is 
only very slowly acted on by a boiling solution of potash*. 

1.8. 6-Bun r ra nil tie, prepared from the acetanilide melting at 
121°, crystallises from boiling water and from alcohol in slender, 
lustrous, orange-yellow needles which melt at 137°, and are freely 
soluble in warm alcohol, but only sparingly in boiling water, and 
very slightly in cold water. In other respects, it closely resembles 
the 1.2.3-compouiid; its constitution is established by the forma¬ 
tion < f parailinitrobenzene when it is treated with ethyl nitrite 

1.3. fi-Dinft'a^tuuihde, obtained as previously described by the 
nitration of metrnitracefanilide, crystallises from alcohol in beautiful 
Dilute or slightly yellowish, silk) needles, which meit at 121°, and 
dissolves freely in warm alcohol, and moderately in boiling water. 
It is easily attacked by aqueons potash, ammonia being evolved. 

1.8.4- Zh' ni?ranUilie, obtained from the acetanilide melting at 
144\ crystallises from boiling water in slender, bright, lemon-yellow 
needles, and from alcohol in lustrous or brownish-yellow, prismatic 
needles. It melts at 154°, and dissolves very freely in alcohol and in 
acetic acid, but only sparingly in ether. It gives of£ ammonia when 
heated with potash, dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, and is 
precipitated unchanged on dilution. The sulphate is precipitated in 
beautiful, lustrous, colourless prisms by adding sulphuric acid to the 
acetic solution of the base, and allowing the whole to remain. It is 
decomposed by oold water. The base cannot be acetylated by the 
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action of boiling acetic chloride. Its constitution is demonstrated 
bv the formation of orthodinitrobenzene when it i-s treated with ethyl 
nitrite. 

1.3. 4i-Divitracetanilide is obtained in hard nodules consisting 1 of 
slender needles when its solution in boiling alcohol is rapid lv cooled; 
when the solution is slowly cooled or allowed to evaporate, lustrous, 
yellowish, rhombic crystals are obtained, which melt at 14 |.% dissolve 
freely in warm alcohol, and moderately in boiling water. 

1.3. ^-Dinitroiodoheiizene is prepared like the 1.2.3-componnd. 
It crystallises from alcohol in thin, lustrons. canary-yellow needles 
which melt at 74*4 ;> ; it dissolves very freely in hot alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform, but only verv sparingly in boiling water. When Lie ited 
in a sealed tube with alcoholic ammonia for four hours at 1/0°, an 
iodonitraniline is obtained in pointed, brown needles, with violet lustre. 
This compound melts at 174°, dissolves freely in warm alcohol, and 
has very feeble basic properties. It appears to have the constitution 
NH 2 : I : jNT 0 2 = 1:3:6, since it is converted into pariodonitro- 
benzene by boiling with ethyl nitrite and alcohol. S. B. A. A. 

Action of Benzylamine on Methylene Chloride. By K. 
Kempff (Anualeu, 256, 219—232). — Mefliylenedibenzyltmine, 

CH 3 (0H*CH>Ph) 2 is formed when methylene chloride is heated with 
benzylamine at 100° for 12 hours. The product is treated with water 
t> free it from benzylamine hydrochloride, the insoluble oil extracted 
with ether, and kept for some time over sulphuric acid, whereon the 
methylenedibenzylamine separates in crystals. It forms colourless, 
rhombic prisms, melts at 45—46°, and boils at 225—230° with partial 
decomposition; it is insoluble in water, but readily soluble in alcohol 
and ether; it reduces silver and mercury salts at the ordinary 
temperature. The hydrochloride , CioH lh lSr.,2HCl, crystallises from 
hot water in colourless, monoclinic plates, and melts at 240—242°. 
The hydrohromide , C r J3^0,211 Br, crystallises from alcoholic ether in 
silky plates. The hydriodide , Ci 5 H ]8 Nr 2 ,2HI, crystallises from benzene 
in colourless plates, and is more sparingly soluble in water and alco¬ 
hol than the two preceding salts. The sulphate , Ci 5 H is N 2 ,H 2 S04 + 
2H a O, crystallises in colourless prisms which effloresce on exposure 
to the air; the acid sulphate and the nitrate are deliquescent. The 
phosphate, Ci 5 Hi 8 N 3 ,2H<iP04, crystallises in needles, and melts at 
228—233°. The platinoclilm'ide , C ^H^N^hLPtCle, crystallises in 

pale-yellow, monoclinic plates ; the anrooMoride , C n H lt ^ 3 ,2HAnCl 4 , 
in golden needles. The oxalate , Ci 5 Hi 6 T72y2C 3 H a 04, forms colourless 
crystals, and melts at 133—136°. The picrate , 
crystallises in light-yellow needles, and is very sparingly soluble in 
alcohol and water. 

When methylenedibenzylamine hydrochloride is treated with potas¬ 
sium nitrite, the nitrite of the base seems to be formed. 

F. S. K. 

Action of Methylene Chloride on Para- and Ortho-toluidine. 
By H. Gkunhagen (Annalen, 256, 285—318).—A solid and a liquid 
methylenediparatoluidine are formed, together with a small quantity 
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of climetliylenediparatoluidine (see “below), when paratoluidine is 
heated with methylene chloride at 100° for about 84 hours. The 
product is tieated with water to dissolve the hydrochlorides of para¬ 
toluidine and dimethj lenediparatoluidine, and the two compounds in 
the residual oil are partially separated by treatment with ether, in 
which the solid methylenediparatoluidine is only sparingly soluble; 
the liquid compound, on keeping, deposits more of the solid sub¬ 
stance. 

The liquid methylpuediparaiohtidine , Ci 5 H ls X 2 , boils at 350° with 
decomposition, and is readily soluble in most ordinary solvents except 
w ater; it dissolves in sulphuric acid with a green coloration. T1 e 
basic hydroMo) idc, Ci 5 H 18 X 2 ,HC1, is a brown, amorphous, unstable 
compound, readily soluble in alcohol, but only sparingly in water; 
all the other salts are likewise amorphous. The platinochloride , 
fCifiH^XaJsjHaPtCls, and the aurochloride , Ci^isN^HAuCU, were 
analysed. 

The solid mpthylen edipara to ln idine, C l5 H 18 ]Sr 2 , is a colourless, amor¬ 
phous compound, melts at about 156°, and boils above 350° with 
decomposition; it is only sparingly soluble in ether and alcohol, and 
insoluble in water. It dissolves in warm dilute acids, bnt separates un¬ 
changed on cooling, or on adding alkalis; its solution in sulphuric acid 
shows a green fluorescence. All the salts except the acid oxalate ai e 
amorphous and unstable. The hydrorhloride, Ci 5 H J8 2h 2HC1, is soluble 
in alcohol and water. The platinochloride , C 15 H Ib IS' 2 ,H 2 PtCl8 > anro - 
chloride . C l5 H 18 X>,2HAuCl4, and the oxalate , C 15 H lb N 2 ,2C 2 H 2 04, were 
analysed. 

OH* 

Binieihylenediparatolnidine , jj 2 >X*C 6 H 4 Me, separates 

from ether in crystals, melts at about 90 c with previous softening, 
and is soluble in alcohol, hut insoluble in water. The hydrochloride , 
C 16 HiJS'. 2HC1, is a yellow, crystalline compound readily soluble in 
water and alcohol. The aurochloride , Ci 6 H, 8 N 2 ,2HAnCl4, is a yellow, 
crystalline compound readily soluble in water and alcohol. The 
hydrohrottiide , is crystalline and readily soluble in 

water. The sulphate . Ci 6 H l8 N 2 ,H 2 S0 4 , crystallises in ill-defined plates, 
and is only sparingly soluble in water. The iscmtVroso-derivative, 
CitHn^aO, is formed when dimethylenediparatoluidme is treated 
with nitrous acid. It is a yellow, crystalline powder, readily soluble 
in alcohol aud ether, but insoluble in water, and it does not give 
Liebermann's nitroso-reaction. The platinochloride, 

( C 16 H 1: N 3 0 ) 2 ,HPtCl 6 , 

is a yellow, crystalline componnd. 

A*liquid methylenediorthotoluidine , Ci fi H 18 N 2 , and the solid compound 
described below are formed when orthotoluidiue is heated with 
methylene chloride at 110—115* for 10 hours. It is a thick, brown 
oil, boils at 350 3 with decomposition, and is readily soluble in alcohol 
and ether, hut insoluble in water. The platinochloride 

(C 15 H li 3‘ 2 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl4, 
and all the other salts are amorphous. 
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Solid methijlenediurfhoto luid '<ne, C l0 IL s X_, separates from alcohol in 
rhombic crystals, a : b : c = 0*7181 : 1 : 1*0023, melts at about 135°, 
and is very sparingly soluble in water, and only sparingly in 
cold ether and alcohol. The salts are ail readily soluble inVa f er, 
moderately stable, and crystalline. The hydrochloride, C l0 HisN;>,2HCl, 
hydrobromide , CisHjgN^HBr, phosphate, C I 5 H ls X 2 , 2 H i P 0 4 . sulphate , 
CnHwNa H 3 S0 4 , and the two oxalates , CisH^^SCoH^ and 
C 15 H I8 N2,2C 3 H 2 0 4 , were analysed. p. g. K. 


Action of Phenylhydrazine on Acetylnrethane. By A. 
AndSkocci (Gazzetta, 19, 448—452) —When an aqueous solution of 
acetylnrethane (1 part), phenylhydrazine hydrochloride (T5 parti*), 
and sodium acetate (2*5 parts) is heated for two hours on the water- 
bath and allowed to remain, an oily substance is first precipitated, but 
subsequently a crystalline deposit is formed; the residual solution on 
concentration yields a further quantity of oil. The solid compound 
is purified by recrystallisation from water, and by precipitating its 
solution in ethyl acetate with light petroleum; it crystallises from 
ethyl acetate in colourless, hexagonal tables, melts at 166—167°, 
dissolves very freely in ettn 1 acetate and in alcohol, moderately in 
ether and in hot water, but only sparingly in cold water. It gives a 
reddish-brown coloration with ferric chloride. It has the composi¬ 
tion C 9 H 9 ON 3 , the condensation presumably taking place according 
to the equation C 8 H 8 N 2 -j- CsHgO^ = C g H 9 ON 3 -f H 2 0 -f C 6 HyOH; 
analogous to the formation of l-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pvrazolone from 
ethyl acetoacetate and phenylhydrazine (Abstr., 1887, 601). The 
oil above mentioned changes on standing, or on treatment with 


boiling water, into the crystalline compound; it is probably the 
real hydrazoue, and is analogous to the compound , 


obtained by Knorr (loc. cit) from ethyl acetoacetate. 

The crystalline compound somewhat resembles pvrroline in its 
chemical behaviour; it dissolves in the cold in solutions of potash, 
and is reprecipitated unchanged on addition of hydrochloric acid, or 
even by a cuirent of carbonic anhydride ; it crystallises unchanged 
from a solution in concentrated hydrochloric acid. It further re¬ 
sembles phenylmethylpyrazolone in forming both a neutral and an 
acid silver salt, the former, C 9 H 8 ONT 3 Ag, is insol able in water; it is very 
stable and is not affected by moderate beating or by light; it melts at 
200° with incipient decomposition; the acid salt, C 9 H s ON 3 Ag + 
C,H 9 ON 3 , melts without decomposition. The author considers the 
now compound to be a derivative of an hypothetical pyrroline, 


n:ch 

hen 


>NH, which he terms pyrrodiazole, and accordingly to have 


the constitution 


NPh-CO 
ir : CMe 


>1STH, 2-methyl-4-phenylpyrrodiazolone. 


On heating the sodium-derivative of this substance with methyl 
iodide, a methylated compound is obtained which bears the same 
t elation to it as antipvrine bears to Knorr’s phenylm ethyl pyrazolone. 
It crjstalli&es from water in long, acicular prisms which melt at 83°; 
VOL. IiVIXI. 3 o 
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like antipyrine, it is readily soluble in water, alcohol, and chloroform, 
bat only very sparingly in ether and in light petroleum. 

S. 6 . A. A. 

Fhenyl- 7 -hydroxybutyr amide. By R. Fittig and L. J. Morris 
(Attu'bii , 256. 155 — 157; compare Fittig, Abstr., 1884, 744*, and 
this voL, p. 879).—Phenyl- 7 -hydroxybut\ramide, CmHi crystal¬ 
lines from alcohol in large, transparent, anhydrous, monoclinic prisms 
melting at SG®. and from warer iu colourless prisms containing 1 mol. 
H„ 0 . which it los*s at 5 o°; it is very easily soluble in alcohol and hot 
water, and readily in chloroform, but more sparingly in ether. The 
hydrochloride, C^ffJXX.HCI, crystallises in colourless, hygroscopic 
needles, and is very unstable. F. S. K. 

Substituted Phthalimides and their Conversion into the 
corresponding Primary Amines. By A. Netjauvx (Ber., 23, 
994 —li >2 ).— Desylphthali'wide . COPh*CHPh*N.‘C JI 4 0 2 , is obtained by 
the action of potassium phthalimide on desyl bromide, COPh'CHPhBr; 
it is deposited from hot glacial acetic acid in small, slightly 
yellow' crystals which melt at 157—158°. DesylphtJialamic acid, 
COPlrCHPh-XH-CO-C 6 H 4 ’COOB[, is prepared from desylphthal- 
imide by hydrolysis: it is best purified by dissolving in dilnte 
ammonia, and reprecipitating with hydrochloric acid. By heating with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, desylphthalamic acid is decomposed 
int> tlwjlamine* C0Ph*CHPh07H s , and phthalic acid Desylamine 
hydrochloride is precipitated from solution by the addition of con- 
cel trated hydrochloric acid; it forms small, white needles melting at 
21U . Both tbe salt and the free base are extremely unstable. The 
phdhx chloride , {C 1 4 H n NO) 2 ,H l 2 PtCl c , is obtained in yellowish-brown 
crystals melting at 192—193°. The picrate is very insoluble. In all 
probability desylamine is identical vrixh tbe compound obtained by 
E. Braun (Abstr, 1S89, 613) by the reduction of benzilmonoxime. 

nnijlphthaUmide is prepared by heating together isoamyl hr m- 
ide and potassium phthalimide: it is a colourless liquid ’ filing it 
3'J7—3 1 ♦S 3 . Isoamylphthahuic acid , melting at 114—115°, is 1 

by hydrolysis. It is decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric 'acio 
with formation of isoamylatuine. 

I^uhtiiyliJitJidliniide, C HM e^CH\*X!is obtained in a s imilar 
manner from isobutyl bromide; it melts at 93°, and boils at 
293—295°. 

AlhflphihaVmidp^ from allyl bromide, melts at 70°. and boils at 295°; 
it combines directly with 2 atoms of chlorine or bromine; tbedichloro- 
eomponnd crystallises from bo* alcohol in needles melting at 93°. By 
the action of nitrons acid on alh ]phtlialimide, an exceedingly unstable 
comp nnd of an intense bine colour is formed; the colour disappears 
on drying, and by treatment with dilnte acetic acid a snbtdance with 
the formnia CuH l „X s O J crystallises out in small, white leaves melting 
at 172—173°. This componnd is st ible. and is probably hjdrotpynitr'- 
propufj.hthalhnide, C^B 4 P^CErC i KX'S0 2 y0 1 E[, formed by theaetion 
of water on dinitropropylphthalimide, with the elimination of nitrous 
acid. 

Mefhylenedipldhalimide, is obtained from metbyl- 
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ene iodide and potassium phthalimide; it is deposited from boiling 
glacial acetic acid in light-brown crystals melting at 226', and yields 
phthalic acid and ammonium chloride by the action of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. J. B. T. 

Azocnmic Chloride. By P. Ale\£eff (Bull Poe Chlm. [31, 3, 
206—207).—Azocnmic acid (1 part) is heated at 5U° v ith phosphorus 
pentachloride (2 parts), and the resulting crystalline mass is dissolved 
in ether and recrystallised. Azccumic cldnride, N 2 ( C s H-Pr*COCl )>, 
thns prepared forms orange-red crystals of the monoelinic system, 
a : b : c = 1*5268 :1: ?, = 53° 39 f , and melts at 135\ The substance 

is but slowly decomposed by water or alkalis, and yields with alcohols 
the salts previously described (Abstr., 1885, 390). and with ammonia 
an amide. The author’s pupils have also prepared and are studying 
parazobenzoic chloride melting at 145*5°, and metazobenzoic chloride 
melting at 87—89°. T. G. N. 

Action of Halogen Acids on Phenylbutyrolactone. By R. 
Fittig and L. J. Moeeis ( A?i,ia1en, 256, 157—159; compare Fittig, 
Abstr., 1884, 744).— Bheuylclilorobuiyric acid, C 1 ( ,HiiC 10 2 , prepared 
by treating phenylbutyrolactone with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
in the cold, separates from carbon bisulphide in large, monoelinic 
crystals and melts at 70°. Pheyujlbromobutyric acid . Ci,,HiiBr0 2 . melt¬ 
ing at 69°, and phenyliodobufyric acid, CioHuI0 2 , can be obtained in 
like manner; the iodo-compound crystallises in colourless plates, 
melts at 77° with decomposition, and is very unstable. F. S. K. 

Preparation of Cinnamic Acid and its Homologues. By L. 
Clai sen (Ber., 23, 976—978).—Ethyl cinnamate is obtained by 
slowly adding benzaldebyde (1 mol.) to sodium wire (1 at.), con¬ 
tained in excess of ethyl acetate. The mixture is allowed to remain 
a short time, and is then treated with water and acetic acid. After 
separating the aqueous solution and distilling off the unaltered ethyl 
acetate, an oily liquid is left which boils at 260—270°, and from 
which cinnamic acid is obtained by hydrolysis. The yield of ethyl 
cinnamate is 100—110 per cent, of the weight of the benzaldebyde 
employed. The same condensation is brought about by the action of 
sodium ethoxide in alcoholic or anhydrous ethereal solutions; the 
cinnamic acid obtained is however impure, and the yield is small. 
Ethyl benzalbutyrate is obtained in a similar manner from benzalde- 
hyde and ethyl butyrate. This reaction may be explained by suppos¬ 
ing that benzaldeyde, ethyl acetate, and sodium unite to form the 
sodium compound of ethyl phenylhydroxypropionate, 
ONa-CHPh-CHs-COOEt, 

and that the free ethereal salt obtained after acidifying is decomposed 
on distillation into ethyl cinnamate and water. J. B. T. 

Preparation of Unsaturated Aromatic Acids. By L. Edeleaxo 
and Budishteano (Bull. Soc . CMm . [3], 3, 191—193).—Benzaldehyde 
(1 mol.), acetic chloride (1 mol.), and sodium acetate (3 mols.) are 
Seated in a reflux apparatus at 160° for 24 hours. The mass obtained 

3 o 2 
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is extracted "with alkali, and an almost theoretical yield of cinnamic 
acid is obtained on acidifying with hydrochloric acid. 

This combination of the methods of Bertagnini and Perkin is thus 
expressed:— 

CH.-COC1 + C f H 0 *COB + nC H,-COOXa == C 6 H 0 -CH:OH-COOH + 
CELrCOOH H- SaCl + (/* - l)CH 3 -COOXa. 

T. G. N. 

Synthesis of Thymolcinnamic Acid. By L. Kicotera ( Gazzetta , 
19, 357—361).—Dry sodium thymolglycollate (92 grams), benzalde- 
hyde (43 grams). and acetic anhydride (180 grams) are heated in a 
reflux apparatus for six hours at 150—160°, the product which, on 
coo ing, solidities to a mass of brown nodules consisting of m i nute 
needles, is boiled with waiter, allowed to cool, and the yellowish oil 
which separates heated with a 20 per cent, solution of sodium car¬ 
bonate, extracted when cold with ether, and the alkaline residue 
acidified with hydrochloric acid. A white, floccnlent substance is 
thrown down mixed with a yellow oil; the former is treated with 
light petroleum, the solution distilled, and the residue boiled for a 
few hours with barjta-water and alcohol; the barium salt thus 
obtained is purified and decomposed with hydrochloric acid, and 
the precipitate crystallised twice from alcohol. Thymolcinnamic 
acid obtained in this manner, forms minute, colourless, odourless 
needles melting constantly at 136°. On heating on platinum foil, it 
melts and volatilises without burning. It is very freely soluble in 
alcohol and in ether, only moderately in hot, and very sparingly in cold 
water. It probably has the constitution CHPhiC(COOH)0'C 6 HAIePr. 
The silver salt , C 9 Hi 9 0-Ag, is white, and changes a little on exposure 
to lisjht, especially when damp. The fom'um salt, (CigHuAOoBa + 
2JH.O, crystallises in small, yellowish needles. S. JB. A. A. 

Phenylsalieylie Acid. By C. AitBrxz (Annalen, 257, 76—87). — 
When phenylsalieylie acid, prepared by Graebe’s method (Abstr., 
l^SS. 477), is treated with phosphoric chloride (1 mol.) at 100°, it is 
completely converted into diplienylene ketone oxide (xanthone) ; 
concentrated hydriodic or hydrochloric acid at 180° brings about the 
same change. 

Ammonium phnvjhalinflate crystallises in long prisms, melts at 
13»f. and is readily soluble in water: it is decomposed by boiling 
water, and when heated alone, it is converted into diphenyl ether 
(w. p.2^>. The pttfats>ium salt crystallises in large rhombohedra, 
ami is rea lilv soluble in water. The calcium salt (CJBV) 3 ),Ca -f 
crystallises from hot water in needles, and loses its water at 
1**°. The ethyl salt, C^H^O Et, boils above 360°. The •phenyl salt, 
CwH.OJPh, crystallises in slender needles, melts at 109°, and boils 
without decomposition ; it is insoluble in water, but readily soluble 
in most organic solvents. The amide, OPh’CJEI^CO'NHa, prepared 
by ti eating the metlul or ethyl salt with aqueous alcoholic ammonia 
at the ordinary temperature, crystallises from alcohol in prisms, 
melts at 131°, distils without decomposition, and is readily soluble in 
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moat organic solvents, but only sparingly in hot water; when treated 
with phosphoric anhydride, or hydrogen chloride, at 200—220°, it is 
converted into diphenylene ketone oxide. The anilide , 

OPh-C 6 H 4 -CO-NHPh, 

is formed when the acid is heated with aniline at 110°, a little phos¬ 
phorus trichloride added, and the mixture heated to 130 3 ; it crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in long needles, melts at 97°, and is very readily 
solnble in ether, benzene, and carbon bisulphide, but only sparingly in 
water and is insoluble in light petroleum ; it distils without decomposi¬ 
tion, and it is only slowly decomposed by alkalis. The a thou it ran Hide , 
prepared in like manner, crystallises in slender, yellow needles, melts 
at 121°, and is soluble in most ordinary solvents except water and 
light petrolenm; on reduction with tin and h\ droehloric acid, it is 
converted into the anhydro-base , vhieh crystallises from 

a mixture of ether and light petroleum in colourless needles, melts at 
147°, and forms a sparingly soluble hydrochloride. 

DinitrodipfonyUahcylic acid , CnHX^NO^, is obtained by nitrat¬ 
ing phenylsalicylic acid in the cold, and purifying the product by 
means of the barium salt. It crystallises from benzene in colourless 
needles, melts at 153°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, 
and chloroform, but only sparingly in ether and benzene. The barium 
salt (Ci*H?N\0 7 ) 2 Ba + 4H 2 0, crystallises in yellow plates, loses its 
water at 120°, and is only sparingly solnble (0*267 in 100 parts at 17") 
in cold, but more readily in hot water and alcohol. The calcium salt, 
with 4H 2 0, crystallises in plates, and is more readily solnble in water 
than the barium salt. The silver salt, Ci 3 H 7 Xo0 7 Ag, crystallises Irom 
hot water, in which it is readily solnble, in needles, and is very ex¬ 
plosive. The methyl salt, C n H 7 N20 7 Me, crystallises in prisms, melts 
at 126°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but insoluble in 
carbon bisulphide and light petrolenm. The ethyl salt, CijH 7 NT 2 0-Et, 
crystallises in prisms, and melts at 76°. The amide , Ci 2 H 7 N a <VC(>NH 3 , 
crystallises in prisms, and melts at 166°. When dinitrosalicylic acid 
is warmed with excess of fuming nitric acid, it is decomposed into 
dinitrophenol [OH : (N0 2 ) 3 = 1:2:4] and nitrosalicylic acid 
[COOH : OH : NO ? = 1:2:5]; when heated at 150° with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, it is converted into /3-dinitroxanthone (dinitro- 
diphenylene ketone oxide) and a sulphonic acid. 

Tribromoplienylsa l icy lie acid , Ci 3 H 7 Br 3 03 , prepared by heating 
phenylsalicylic acid with excess of bromine at 150°, crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid in colourless needles, melts at 176°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in hot, and insoluble 
in cold water. The silver salt, Ci3H a Br 3 0jAg, is amorphous and in¬ 
soluble in water. The ethyl sa't, C u l^Br o 0 3 Et, crystallises from 
alcohol in prisms, and melts at 67°. 

Tribromoxanthone ( tribromotliplienylene Tcetone oxide ), CisH 6 Br 3 02, is 
obtained when the preceding compound is heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 150°; it crystallises from benzene, sublimes in 
needles, and is readily solnble in chloroform and carbon bisulphide, 
but only sparingly in alcohol and ether, and insoluble in alkalis. 

F. S. K, 
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Ethyl Phenylparaconate. By R. Fittig and H. Leoni (Annalen, 
256, 63—87: compare preceding abstract ).—Ethyl phenylparaconate 
is formed when phenylparaconic acid, prepared by the method pre¬ 
viously described (Fittig and Jayne, Annalen , 216, 100), is dissolved 
in alcohol and the solution saturated with hydrogen chloride; it is 
a heavy, colourless oil with an aromatic odour, and boils at 250—252° 
(25 mm.). 

Pheiitflitaconic acvl, CHPh!C(COOH)’CH 2 *COOH, is obtained by 
treating ethyl phenylpaiaconate with sodium in dry ethereal solution, 
or, better, by boiling the ethereal salt (2 mols.) with an alcoholic 
solution of sodium (1 mol.) for three to four hours. In the latter 
case, as soon as the formation of a precipitate is at an end, the alcohol 
is evaporated, the residue treated with water, the unchanged ethyl 
phenylparaconate extracted with ether, and the aqueous solution 
boiled with soda for about half an hour, in order to hydrolyse the 
ethyl sodium phenylitaconate. The solution is then rendered strongly 
acid, and the precipitated acid separated by filtration. The acid fil¬ 
trate, on evaporation, yields further quantities of phenylitaconic acid, 
a very small quantity of phenylparaconic acid and some succinic acid, 
formed by the decomposition of the phenylparaconic acid; the yield 
of phenylitaconic acid is about 85 per cent, of the theoretical. It 
separates from hot water in prismatic crystals and from very concen¬ 
trated solutions in cauliflower-like aggregates, melts at 172°, and is 
readily soluble in hot water, bnt only sparingly in cold water, ether, 
and benzene, and veiy sparingly in carbon bisulphide and chloroform. 
The barium, salt, CnHJ3 4 Ba + 2^HJ3, crystallises from boiling water, 
in which it is only very sparingly soluble with 4 mol. H 2 0, and from 
cold aqueous solutions with 2^ mols. H-O. which it loses at 111)—120°. 
The calcium salt, CnB^OiCa, is a granular, crystalline compound even 
more sparingly soluble than the barium salt. The silver salt, 
C u n 8 0 4 A.g a , is only veiy sparingly soluble in hot, and almost insoluble 
in cold water. The ethyl salt, CnH b 0 4 Et 3 , is a thick, colourless oil, 
and boils at 315°, When the acid is heated to about 181°, it is 
partially converted into the anhydride, which distils as a colourless 
oil, but on beating more strongly carbonic anhydride is evolved, and 
a hydrocarbon and a phenol-like substance pass over, together with 
unchanged phenylitaconic acid and a small quantity of a crystalline 
acid which is insoluble in water. When phenylitaconic acid is 
treated with concentrated hydrobromic acid in the cold, or boiled 
with ^ concentrated hydriodic acid, only a trace of phenylparaconic 
acid is formed, almost the w hole of the acid remaining unchanged; 
when boiled for half an hour with dilute (I : 1) sulphuric acid, it 
yields the iiolymeric phemlisocrotonic acid (m. p. 179°) described by 
£rdmann (Annul hi, 208, 54), and a small quantity of plienylbutyro- 
lactonc, but about half the acid remains unchanged. 

Phenylbtomoparacouic acid, CnHoBrO* (14*43 grams) is obtained, 
together with the isomeric iso-acid (1*56 grams), when finely divided 
phenylitaconic acid (15*05 grams) is suspended in water and treated 
with bromine; the crystalline products are separated by filtration 
washed with water, dried, and recrystallised from boiling chloroform,* 
m which the iso-acid is the more readily soluble. It crystallises from 
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chloroform in long, rhombic prisms a : b : c = 0*6538 : 1 : 1*6223, 
melts at 99°, and is readily soluble in hot ether, hot benzene, and 
acetic acid, but only sparingly in light petroleum and insoluble in 
carbon bisulphide; it is decomposed by boiling water, and by sodium 
carbonate, with liberation of hydrogen bromide and carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, yielding benzoylpropionic acid, and when reduced with sodium 
amalgam in acetic acid solution, it is converted into phenylparaconic 
acid. 


Phenylisobromopantconic acid , OuHgBrO*. crystallises from chloro¬ 
form in large, colourless, rhombic plates a: b : c = 0*5998: 1: 0*9756, 
turns brown at 135°, and melts at 144° with decomposition; it is 
readily soluble in ether, glacial acetic acid, and hot benzene, but only 
very sparingly in carbon bisulphide. When treated with sodium 
amalgam in acetic acid solution, it is converted into phenylparaconic 
acid, and when boiied with water, it is converted into benzoylpro - 
pionic acid. 

Benzoylpropionic acid (m. p. 116°) does not crystallise with I mol. 
H 2 0, as stated by Burcker (Ann. Chim. Phys. [5], 26, 433), and 
the barium salt is also anhydrous, whilst the calcium salt crystallises 
with 4 and not with 3 mols. H 2 0, as stated by Burcker. The silver 
salt, ChoHgOaAg, crystallises from boiling water, and is stable in the 
light. When benzoylpropionic acid is treated with sodium amalgam 
in alkaline solution, and the whole then boiled with hydrochloric acid, 
it is converted into phenylbutyrolactone, but small quantities of a 
colourless, amorphous, neutral compound, and an acid (m. p. 165°) 
are also produced; the acid melting at 165° crystallises from hot 
alcohol in colourless needles, is only sparingly soluble in ether, and is 
probably identical with the compound obtained by Pechmann by 
boiling benzoylpropionic acid with zinc-dust and acetic acid. 

t> 7 7 . .. ^CH 2 -CH-COOH . ,. . , , 

Bromophenylparacomc acid, uO<_ > « „ r, ? 18 obtained wnen 

O —Oid'Oe^JDr 

phenylparaconic acid is suspended in water and treated with bromine 
(1 mol.). It crystallises from benzene in nacreous plates, melts at 
141*5°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and light petroleum, and 
moderately easily in hot water, but only sparingly in carbon bisul¬ 
phide ; it is not decomposed by boiling water, and when treated with 
sodium amalgam, is reconverted into phenylparaconic acid. 

F. S. K. 


Phenylitaconie Acid. By R. Fittig and P. Rodebs (Annalen, 
266, 87—96).—Benzylsuccinic acid, CuHiaO*, is obtained when 
phenylitaconic acid is redneed with sodium amalgam, the solution 
being kept only slightly alkaline by the frequent addition of dilute 
sulphuric acid. It crystallises from hot water in plates, melts at 161*, 
and is readily soluble in hot water and alcohol, but only sparingly in 
benzene, chloroform, and cold water. This acid has been previously 
prepared by Perkin (Tians., 1888, 11) from benzylacetylenetetracar- 
boxylic acid. The silver salt, CuHi 0 O 4 Ag 2 , is very sparingly soluble 
in hot water, and darkens on exposure to the light or when boiled 
with water. The calcium salt, 0uH l0 O 4 0a, is very sparingly soluble 
both in hot and cold water. The bar mm salt, with ^H a O, separates 
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as a powder 'when a cold concentrated aqueous solution is heated. 
The anhydride, CnH-Xh, piepared by distilling the acid, crystallises 
from light petroleum in needles, melts at 1<»2°, and is readily soluble 
in chloroform, benzene, and ether, but only sparingly in light 
petroleum and carbon bisulphide. 

Betiziilethanetricarhoxyhc acid, CioH u O P , can be prepared by treating 
ethyl bsodiohenzvlmalonate (b. p. 169 3 , 12 mm.) with ethyl chloraceto- 
acetite in alcoholic solution and hydrolysing the product with 
alcoholic potash. It cryst allises from warm water or dilute alcohol 
in sma 1 ! prisms, and is moderately easily soluble in ether, alcohol, 
and warm water, but insoluble in benzene, chloroform, and carbon 
bisulphide; when boiled with water or when heated to 130—160 3 , it 
is convened into benzylsuccinic acid (m. p. 161°). The calcium salt, 
(Ci.H.A)_Ca* + separates from hot water in aflocculent con¬ 

dition, loses mols. of water at 10o°, and the remainder at 210°; it 
is more readily soluble in cold than in hot water. The barium salt, 
with 2^H a O, loses its water at 210°, and is insoluble in both hot and 
cold water. The silver salt, C^BUO^Ags, is very sparingly soluble, 
and darkens on exposure to the light or when boiled with water. 

F. S. K. 

A New Reaction of Tannin. By C. Bottixgeb (Annalen, 256, 
34*1—344).—When tannin (1 part) is boiled with phenylliydrazme 
(1 part) in aqueous solution, a mixture of substances is obtained 
which is soluble in ether and hot water; on the addition of soda to 
the aqueous solution, phenylhydrazine is liberated, and a beautiful 
greenish-blue coloration is produced. The substance to which the 
coloration is due can be isolated as follows:—After boiling with 
phenylhydrazine for four hours, the solution is concentrated, the 
water decanted, the reddish residue dissolved in hot water, and the 
solution acidibed with hydrochloric acid. A little ammonia is then 
addid, the solution shaken w r ell, decanted from impurities, concen¬ 
trated by evaporation, extracted with ether, and evaporated to 
dryness; the residue is then extracted with boiling alcohol, and the 
solution mixed wirh ether, whereon phem lhydrazine hydrochloride is 
precipitated, and tne new substance remains m solution. It crystallises 
fi om water in colourless stellate groups, turns yellow on exposure to 
the air, melt> at 112'. decomposes at 130—140°, and is readily soluble 
in acetic acid, hot water, and alcohol, but only sparingly in ether and 
eold water; it is only slowly decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. It is readily soluble in phenylhydrazine; if this'solution is 
boiled with acetic acid, an oil is obtained which dissolves in soda 
with a beaut ful greenish-blue coloration. 

When tannin is boiled wdth phenylhydrazine and acetic or hydro¬ 
chloric acid and the solution then treated with soda, the same greenish- 
blue coloration is produced, but on shakiug the solution in a test-tube, 
reddish-yellow stripes are also observed, probably owing to the forma¬ 
tion of gallic phenylhydrazide. 

Ammoniacal solutions of the tannin-derivative described above 
rapidly darken, becoming iirst light-b ue, and then violet. In its 
aqneons solutions lime-water produces a blue, and baryta-water a 
greenish-blue precipitate; in boiling solutions, mercuric chloride gives 
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a colourless, silver nitrate a black precipitate. It gives tlie hydrazide 
reaction with concentrated sulphuric acid and ferric chloride, and 
■with ferric chloride alone, first a blue, and then a green coloration is 
produced, whilst ammonium caibonate produces a violet coloration. 
This compound occurs in the decomposition-products of benzoyl- 
tannin and phenylhydrazine, and also in the extract of Italian sumach, 
but it could not be detected in the extract of oak-^ ood or oak-ran; 
the phenylhydrazine-derivatives obtained from the oak-extracts have 
a totally diifetent constitution, and aie decomposed by coi centrated 
hydrochloric acid at 120°. F. S. K. 

Nitro-derivatives of the Indoles. By C. Zmi (Gazzefti , 19, 
260 —263).— binitromethylketole , C 9 H 7 X*0 4 , is prepared by gradually 
introducing methylketole (*-metbylin<lole) into ten tim»s its weight 
of concentrated nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*50) placed in a freezing mixture. 
When the reaction which ensues is completed, the piodmt, which is a 
nearly solid, brownish-red mass, is freed from excess of nitiic acid by 
filtration, and dried on a porous tile. It is then dissolved in alcohol, 
the solution decolorised with animal charcoal, concentrated, diluted 
with water, and allowed to remain for some time, when the dinitro- 
derivative crystallises out in orange-yellow needles, which blacken 
and decompose on warming, and deflagrate when suddenly heated on 
platinum foil. It is soluble in warm alcohol, ethyl acetate, and in 
acetic acid, less so in benzene and chloroform, and only very sparingly 
in boiling water. It has an acid reaction, and dissolves in the alkaline 
hydrates and carbonates. A silver salt can he obtained as a gelati¬ 
nous, yellowish mass by dissolving the ketole in ammonia, diluting 
with water, and adding silver nitrate. An isomeride of dinitromethyl- 
ketole is prepared by gently warming methylketole with nitric acid 
(sp. gr. 1*47) and dilnting with water. The product, after washing 
and drying on a tile, is repeatedly crystallised fiom alcohol, decolorised 
with animal charcoal, and precipitated from a solution in acetic acid 
by largely diluting with water; it is thus obtained as a very light, 
white po vder which decomposes on heating. It is more soluble in 
alcohol and ethyl acetate than its isomeride; it is sparingly soluble in 
benzene, and almost insoluble in water; it dissolves in acetic acid, 
and is reprecipitated unchanged on dilution. It dissolves in the alka¬ 
line carbonates, and forms sodium and silver salts like its isomeride. 

S. B. A. A. 

Diphenyl-derivatives. By J. Kaiser (Ammlen, 257, 95—102). 
— Diphent/ljplithaloylic acid, CeHiPh’CO'CfaHi'COOH, can be obtained 
by heating phthalic anhydride with diphenyl and aluminium chloride; 
it is best purified by means of the calcium salt. It crystallises in 
colourless needles, melts at 220°, and is readily soluble in hot alcohol, 
benzene, chloroform, and ether; it dissolves in cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid, yielding a deep red solution, from which it is precipi¬ 
tated unchanged on the addition of water, but when warmed with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, it seems to be converted into a sulphonic 
acid. The calcium salt, (CooH^O^Ca, separates from hot concen¬ 
trated solutions in crystals; the latium salt is more sparingly soluble. 
The silver salt, CaoHuOaAg, is moderately easily soluble in hot, hut 
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only sparingly in cold water. The methyl salt separates from light 
petroleum as a colourless, crystalline powder, and melts at 85—90°. 

r C H_C*C H 

The compound 12 ** prepared by beating the acid with 

phenylhydraziue at 160°, crystallises from alcohol in slender, colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 192—194% and is insoluble in alkalis; it dis¬ 
solves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a yellow coloration. The 
C H. * OC *>Hq 

compound f * * n 12 , obtained by heating the acid with hydr- 


osylamine hydrochloride in alcoholic solution, crystallises in plates, 
melts at 180% and is readily soluble in chloroform, but only sparingly 
in alcohol; it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a yellow 
coloration, and it is soluble in warm alkalis. 

Parabvdroxydiphenyl (m. p. 160—162°) was prepared by diazofcising 
paramidodiphenyl; it is identical with the compound obtained by 
Latschmoft* (this Journal 1873, 749), and also with the compound 
(m. p. 151—152°) obtained by Httbner (Abstr., 1882, 180). The 
benzoyl-derivative crystallises in colourless plates, melts at 150°, and is 
readily soluble in boiling toluene, but only sparingly in alcohol and 
ether. The acetyZ-derivative, C l2 H 9 -OAc, crystallises in plates, melts 
at 88—89% and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether. 

F. S. K. 


Ort&oeresolbenzem. By O. Doebner and G. Schroeter 
(Ananiev^ 257, 63—75).— Orfhocresolbenzein , 0 H* C Ph(C 6 He-OH) 2 , 
is obtained by gradually adding benzotrichloride to orthocresol, and 
heating the mixture at lOLf for several hours. The unchanged cresol 
is removed by distillation with steam, the residue dissolved in dilute 
soda, and the dye precipitated from the filtered solution with hydro¬ 
chloric acid: the precipitate is then dissolved in a hot dilute solution 
of sodium sulphite, and the filtered solution boiled with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid to precipitate the dye. It is a dark-red powder, melts at 
220—225% and is readily soluble in glacial acetic acid and alcohol, hut 
only sparingly in ether and cold benzene, and almost insoluble in water; 
it dissolves in alkalis yielding reddish-violet solutions, which become 
colourless on exposure to the air, or when warmed. 

Jjihydrorydim ethyhriphenylmetha n e, CHPh {C c H,Me-OH) 2 , prepared 
by boiling cre*»olbenzem with sulphurous acid, cryst illises from dilute 
alcohol iu light-yellow needles, melts at 170—171°, and is readily 
soluble iu alcohol, ether, benzene, and glacial acetic acid, but only 
sparingly in water; it is soluble in soda, and gradually turns red on 
exposure to the air. The acetyZ-derivative, C 3l Hm(OAc) 2 , crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in yellowish needles, melts at 94°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and glacial acetic acid; it is quickly 
decomposed by warm alkalis, and by concentrated acids. The benzoyl- 
derivative, CjiH>(OBz) 2 . crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless 
plates, melts at 91*5°. and is insoluble in water, but leadily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. The dibromide , 
C 2 jHmOJBr 2 , prepared by treating cresolbenzein with bromine in well- 
cooled glacial acetic acid solution, crvstallises in compact, yellowish- 
red needles, melts at 130% and is insoluble in water, and only sparingly 
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soluble in ether, but readily in alcohol, benzene, and glacial acetic 
acid. The dimfro-derivative, C 2 iH lb 0 2 (X0 2 )j, crystallises in bright- 
yellow plates, melts at 127°, and is readily soluble in benzene, alcohol, 
and glacial acetic acid, but only moderately easily in ether, and inso¬ 
luble in water. 

Bimethyldihydroxybenzophenone , CO(C 6 H 3 Me*OH) 2 , is formed, 
together with benzene, when cresolbenzein is melted with potash. 
It crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 138°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid, but 
only sparingly in benzene; it is volatile at a temperature below its 
melting point. 

Metacresol combines with benzotrichloride yielding a dye, hut 
paracresol gives a colourless compound. F. S. K. 

PyrogaUolbenzein. By O. Doebxek and A. Foeesteb (Annalen, 
257, 60—68).— PyrogaUolbenzein, C^H^On, is obtained by heating 
pyrogallol with benzotrichloride, decomposing the chloride produced 
by boiling it with water, and repeatedly recrystallising the product 
from hot glacial acetic acid. It forms small, dark-green, hygroscopic 
crystals, which, when seen by transmitted light, are bright-red, and is 
almost insoluble in water, light petroleum, benzene, and carbon bisul¬ 
phide, but more readily in alcohol, ether, hot chloroform, and hot 
sodium acetate, forming dark-red solutions. It dissolves in alkalis, 
ammonia, and alkaline carbonates ; the neutral solutions are bluish- 
violet, but if a trace of free alkali is present the solutions are deep 
blue. It is partially decomposed by mineral acids; in neutral solu¬ 
tions of the ammonium salt most metallic salts produce bluish-violet, 
amorphous precipitates. The acefyZ-derivative, OAc) 4 , sepa¬ 

rates from hot alcohol in well-defined, bright-red crystals, melts at 
208°, and is only sparingly soluble in cold alcohol and ether, and inso¬ 
luble in water; it is qnickly decomposed by warm soda. The benzoyl- 
derivative, CssHaoCMOBz)* crystallises from hot alcohol or acetone in 
thin, red prisms, with a green reflex, melts at 251 u , and is almost 
insoluble m water and ether. The compound C&HigOcCO'CsHgO*), 
prepared by treating pyrogallolhenzein with valeric chloride at 160°, 
crystallises from alcohol and acetone in red needles with a green 
reflex, and melts at 227—228°. The picrate of pyrogallolhenzein 
crystallises in small, red needles. 

Hydropyrogallolbenzein is obtained when pyrosrallolbenzein is re¬ 
duced with zinc-dust in glacial acetic acid solution. It crystallises 
from dilute acetic acid in reddish needles, turns red on exposnre to 
the air, and loses 3 mols. H 2 0 at 110*; the anhydrous substance has 
the composition C 19 H 14 O 5 , and is therefore an anhydride of hexa- 
hydroxytriphenylmethane. It dissolves in w r arm concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid with partial decomposition, yielding a violet solution of 
a sulphonie acid. F. S. K. 

Chlorine Compounds of Tolane. By A. Eiloabt (Amer. 
Phem . 12, 231—253).—According to Wislicenus* theory of 

geometrical isomerism, the central-symmetrical (£-) variety of tolane 
dichloride should be more stable than the plane-symmetrical (a.-) vaiiety. 
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To test this, the action of heat on these substances was studied. 
Tolane tetrachloride was prepared by treating benzile with excess of 
phosphorus pentachloride, and crystallising the product from light 
petroleum. It was converted by reduction with zinc into the dichlo¬ 
rides, and these were separated from each other in the manner detailed 
by Blank (Abstr., 1889, 261), and recrvstallised from alcohol. The 
plane-symmetrical dichloride melted at 139*5°, the central-symmetrical 
at 58\ Two grams of each dichloride was placed in small tubes, and 
these in two larger tubes, which were sealed, and then heated side by 
side in an oven. The contents were dissolved in alcohol, and the 
solution was cooled and filtered; the crystals of the a-dichloride 
which collected on the filter were weighed, and so was the mix¬ 
ture of dichlorides obtained by evaporating the alcoholic filtrate. The 
weight of this latter was also ascertained, and the amount of the 
a-dichloride in the residue from this filtrate was then calculated, the 
solubility of the «- in alcoholic solutions of the /3-variety having been 
determined by separate experiments. It was thus shown that the 
plane-symmetrical variety undergoes conversion much more easily 
than the other, as we should expect from the theory; the amount of 
conversion increased with the temperature and with the time, and 
reached a maximnm at about 300°, at which temperature 68 per cent, 
of the j»-variety was found to he converted into the /?-, and only 
32 per cent, of the jS- into the a-variety. Moreover the relative 

amounts of «- and p -varieties converted at any temperature were 
approximately in the same ratio, namely, 68 : 32. 

It is then shown that Blank’s statement that a larger amonnt of 
plane-symmetrical dichloride is obtained then the theory requires 
(that is than one-third of the total dichlorides) is erroneous; if his 
results are corrected for the alteration in the solubility of the 
a-dichloride in alcohol caused by the presence of /S-dichloride, the 
yield does not exceed the theoretical limit. Reasons are given for 
thinking that Blank’s ditolane hexachL ride, obtained by the action, 
of zinc on tolane tetrachloride, was merely a mixture of tetrachloride 
and plane-symmetrical dichloride, which had crystallised out together. 

It was fuither found t! at the plane-symmetrical dichloride is much 
more easily reduced with zinc-dust and alcohol than the central- 
symmetrical variety, and is hence the less stable variety, as Wislicenus’ 
theory asserts. Also by chlorinating tolane, “ ditolane hexachloride ” 
was obtained; this has been shown to be a mixture of the tetrachloride 
and plane-symmetrical dichloride of tolane; hence the plane-sym¬ 
metrical diehlnride is the one obtained by the addition of chlorine to 
tolane, which is precisely what the theory requires. C. F. B. 

Naphthylamidoacetic Acid. By 0. Forte ( Gazzefta , 19, 
3GI—367).—Ethereal solutions of naphthylamine (2 mols.) and 
chloracetic acid (1 mol) are mixed and agitated until the mass 
solidifit s; excess of water is added and the ether distilled off; the 
product is then boiled for half an hour and concentrated, when a 
mixture of rose-coloured crystals with a brown resin is deposited. 
This is collected, repeatedly boiled with barium carbonate, and 
the filtered solution acidified, when naphthylamidoacetic acid, 
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CioH 7 *HX*CH 3 *COOH, is precipitated as a -white powder. The yield 
is about 50 per cent. The acid crystallises from a mixture of alcohol 
and water in small, pale, rose-coloured needles which melt without 
decomposition at 192 , dissolve very readily in alcohol, moderately in 
acetic acid and acetone, sparingly in ether and benzene, and only very 
sparingly in hot water. It undergoes alteration on exposure to light 
and air, and is partially resinified by recrystallisation from alcohol. 
The aqueous solution gives a feebly acid reaction with litmus, reduces 
silver nitrate and mercury salts on heating, dissolves the oxides of 
silver and lead with difficulty, but has no action on the oxides of 
mercury or zinc. The barium salt, (C^HioNO^Ba + 21I..O. crystal¬ 
lises in hemispherical tufts of small, rose-coloured prisms soluble in 
alcohol; the copper salt , (Ci 2 Hi t ^XO>) 2 Cu, is a brownish-red powder. 

Acetjibiaphthylamidoacrtic arid. Ci 0 H 7 *XAo*CH/COO H, is prepared 
by heating naphthylamidoacetic acid (15 grams), acetic anhydride (80 
grams), and benzene (100 grams) for 14 hours. The product is 
freed from benzene, neutralised with sodium carbonate, and the solu¬ 
tion decomposed with hydrochloric acid; a soft mass is precipitated, 
part of which is soluble in boiling water; the insoluble part contains 
a substance which melts at 2*20°. After some time, the aqueous solu¬ 
tion deposits white prisms of acetylnaphthylamidoacetic acid, which 
melt at 154°, and leave no residue when ignited on platinum foil. 
This acid is freely soluble in alcohol, benzene, acetic acid, and acetone, 
but only sparingly in hot water and in ether. The aqneous solu¬ 
tion has an acid reaction, and decomposes alkaline carbonates. The 
barium salt, (C I4 H l hT0 3 ) 2 Ba -f 5H.O, crystallises from aqueons solu¬ 
tions in stellate tufts of white, prismatic needles. It is more soluble 
in cold than in hot water. S. B. A. A. 

a- and ^-Naphthylphenylene Ketone Oxide and Methyldi- 
phenylene Ketone Oxide. By E. Phomina ( Aunalen , 257, 
87—95; compare this vol., p. 389).— p-Phenylenenaphthylenemethane 

oxide , >0, is obtained, together with naphthalene, when 

OloH6 

/3-naphthaphenone oxide (Abstr., 1887,152) is distilled over zinc-dust; 
it crystallises from alcohol, in which it is readily soluble, in plates, 
and melts at about 80°. 

Hydroxy-«-uaphthylhydroxyphenyl ketone (this vol., p. 389) melts 
at 103—106° (not 64—66°), and is very readily soluble in most 
organic solvents. The methyl- derivativ e, Oi 7 HioOMe 2j is a yellow, 
crystalline powder, melts at 64—66°, and is readily soluble in alcohol 
and benzene. 

When methyl diphenylene ketone oxide (methyl xanthone) is 
melted with potash, it is converted into dihj droxymethylbenzo- 
phenone, bnt this compound could not he obtained in crystals. 

F. S. K. 

Compounds of Benzotrichloride with Phenols. By O. 
Doebner (Annalen, 257, 56—60).—Benzoins, analoguus to phenol- 
benzein (Abstr., 1883, 861), are formed by the action of benzotri- 
chloride on phenols, bnt only in the case of those in which the para- 
position to the hydroxyl-group is unoccupied. 
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x-Xaplifkabensem, CJB^Os, is prepared by heating benzotriohloride 
fl mol.; with a-naplitliol (1 mol .) at 100°. As soon as the evolution 
of h\ drogen chloride is at an end, the chloride produced is boiled 
with dilute soda and tlie filtered solution acidified, whereon the 
a-naphthabenzem is precipitated in brownish-red fiocks. It is puri¬ 
fied by dissolving it in alcohol, precipitating with hydrochloric acid, 
and Washiug the precipitate with boiling water. It is a reddish-brown, 
amorphous powdei*. soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and glacial 
acetic acid, yielding yellowish-red solutions, but insoluble in hot water. 
It forms dark-green, amorphous compounds both with acids and 
a ] kalis, and when melted with potash it is decomposed into benzoic 
acid and a-naphthol. On reduction with zinc and acetic acid, it is 
converted into a colourless powder which seems to be dihydroxydi- 
naphthylphenvlmethane, CHPh( C 1( ,H fa *OH) 2 . The constitution of 
naphthabenzein is probably expressed by the formula 

CPh(C ll( H b -OH) 2 -O-OPh(C 10 H 6 -OH) 3 . 

The compound OPh(C l0 H 7 O) q -O*CPh(C 10 H 7 O) 2 is formed when 
/3-napbthol is treated with benzotrichloride as described above. It 
crystallises from hot nitrobenzene in small, colourless needles, melts 
above 350°, distils with only slight decomposition, and is insoluble in 
water, alcohol, ether, benzene, &c .; it does not combine with acids 
or alkalis, and is decomposed by concentrated sulphuric acid into 
benzoic acid and 3-naphthol. F. S. K. 

Amidockrysene. By E. Bamberger and C. Burgdorf (JBer., 23, 
10U6—1007).—With reference to Abcgg's statement that nitrochry- 
sene cannot be reduced by the usual agents (this vol., p. 789), the 
authors state that nitrochrysene is reduced by tin and hydrochloric 
acid in the usual way. 

Norwegian Oil of Caraway. By C. Nicolvtsen (Bied. Centr 
189* 278—-79—Norwegian wild caraways contain more oil than 
the German seed (Christiania seed contains 0*1 per cent, of volatile 
o*l, Tromsd 6*4 per cent). This oil is a mixture of carvol and car- 
vene, the proportions varying with the locality of growth. Taking 
samples from three districts, the percentage of earvene averages 52, 
that of carvol 48, whilst the specific gravity averages 0*9053. The 
low specific gravity of Norwegian oil is due to the relatively high 
percentage of earvene. As regards rotatory power for sodium light 
at 10° in a tube of 10 cm., oil from Christiania gave 4- 8° 21', 
Tromsooil -f lu 3 12', and Gudbrandsthal + 13° 6'. 

Oil of juniper has also been examined; the percentage of ethereal 
oil in the ripe berries being 0*34 per cent. (Trondhjem), in unripe 
berries fiom Gudbrandstbal 1*73 per cent., and in sprays bearing 
ripe and unripe berries from Tromso 1*91 per cent. E. W. P. 

Santoninoxime and its Derivatives. By P. Gucci ( Gazzetta ,, 19, 
367—3b2).—Santoninoxime, C 15 H J9 N0 3 , was fir»t obtained bv Can¬ 
nizzaro (Abfetr., 1886, 73;. It is best prepared by boiling a mixture 
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of santonin (5 parts), hydroxylamine hydrochloride f4 parts), alco¬ 
hol (50 parts), and precipitated calcium carbonate (?>—4 parts) for 
6 —7 hours on the water-bath and adding an excess of boiling watei 
to the clear solution. The yield is 80 per cent, of the santonin em¬ 
ployed. It crystallises from alcohol in white, lustrous needles which 
melt at 21G—219° with incipient decomposition, dissolves readily in 
alcohol and ether, but only very sparingly in boiling water, which, 
however, has no chemical action on it; it dissolves in hot solutions of 
the alkaline hydrates and carbonates, forming colourless solutions, 
from which it is precipitated unchanged on the addition of an acid. 
It is only very partially resinified by boiling with acetic acid, or dilnte 
sulphuric acid, or concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
treated in this way has no reducing action on Feliling’s solution. 
It is split up into its constituents on warming with very dilute 
hydrochloric acid, the santonin being quantitatively reproduced. 

The cirefijl-deriv tfive, prepared by the action of acetic chloride or 
anhydride on the oxime, crystallises iu minute needles 'which change 
in colour on heating to 70°, and decompose at 201—203°. It is soluble 
in warm glacial acetic acid, but is almost insoluble in the cold in 
that solvent and in alcohol, ether, benzene, &c. It dissolves in hot 
baryta-water, and on treating the solution with carbonic anhydride, 
filtering, and acidifying, the oxime is reprecipitated in a state of 
great purity. The pure oxime so prepared is laevogyrate, the 
specific rotatory power being [a] D = — 80*83; for the crude oxime 
= — 82*47. 

The molecular weight of the oxime was confirmed by Baoult’s 
method. The mother liquors from the oxime obtained in the ordinary 
way (from hydroxylamine and sodium acetate) also contain a sub¬ 
stance which crystallises from absolul e alcohol in thin, white aggre¬ 
gates which change colour at 210° and decompose at 228—231°. 
When sodium amalgam is gradually added to a solution of the 
oxime (20 grams) in 50 per cent, acetic acid (2^ litres), care being 
taken that the temperature does not rise above 50°, and the cold 
solution treated with ether, the extract only contains some acetic 
acid and resinous matters; the aqueous solution, however, after 
being heated to remove the ether, and concentrated in a vacuum, 
yields a deposit of iridescent plates and slender needles which may 
be separated by fractional crystallisation from 90 per cent, alcohol. 
The first deposit obtained is repeatedly crystallised from alcohol, and 
forms large, iridescent plates which melt at 152—153°; the subsequent 
deposit, similarly treated, yields opaque, white crystals which melt at 
167*5—168 5°“. These substances are isomerides, aud have the mole¬ 
cular formula Ci 3 Hi 8 O s ; the isomeride crystallising in plates is pro¬ 
duced alone if during the preparation heating is discontinued as 
soon as the crystallisation commences and the solution is then strongly 
agitated; protracted heating, on the other hand, leads to the formation 
of an excess of the second isomeride; this conversion may be directly 
effected by heating the plates with dilute acetic acid at 10U ’. Acetic 
anhydride has no action on either of the isomerides; hot solutions of 
the alkalis dissolve them both, and on prolonged heating the snh- 
stance melting at 152—153° is converted into its isomeride. The 
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former is dextrogyrate, [*]d =+30*75; the latter is Isevorotatory, 
Kd =-73*73. S. B. A. A. 

Santomnphenylhydrazone. By G-. Gbassi-Cbistaldi ( Gazzetta , 
19, 382—3ii5 ).—Santoniaplienylkydr izone, Ci J Hj s 0 2 lClN’ 3 HPh, is best 
prepared by boiling plienylhydrazme with an acetic solution of san¬ 
tonin for about 10 minutes; the deposit is purified by dissolving it 
in dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid and reprecipitating with an 
alkali. After repeated crystallisation from alcohol, it forms straw- 
coloured, shining needles which melt at 220—221° with decompo¬ 
sition. On gradually heating to 1< )0°, it turns red, and is resinified; 
if plunged into sulphuric acid heated to 210°, its melting point rises 
to 224—225''. It is almost insoluble in the cold in the ordinary sol¬ 
vents, but dissolves on heating with alcohol, benzene, or glacial acetic 
acid, but only sparing^ in ether. It is dextrogyrate, [«]d =+ 152*42. 
It dissolves in boiling solutions of the alkaline hydrates or carbo¬ 
nates, and is reprecipitated unchanged on acidification; it also dis¬ 
solves in cold concentrated sulphuric and hydrochloric acids; from 
the latter solution an orange-coloured hydrochloride is deposited on 
standing. This compound is unstable, turns yellow on exposure to 
the air, and is decomposed by contact with alcohol. The platina - 
chluride (C>iH» 4 0 2 X 2 ) 23 H>PtCl 6 . is a yellow, amorphous powder. These 
reactions show that santoninphenylhydrazone combines the basic pro¬ 
perties of a hydraznne with the lactonic properties of santonin. 

Hyp*santonin, C^H^CX, is prepared by reducing an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of the preceding compound with sodium amalgam. Santonin- 
phenylhydrazone (10 grams) is dissolved in 80 per cent, alcohol 
(1500 c.c.), the solution is acidified with acetic acid, care being 
taken that the temperature does not exceed 50°; sodium amalgam 
is then gradually added. The solution becomes fiist red, then 
yellow ; at this stage two-thirds of the alcohol is distilled off under 
reduced pressure aud the reduction continued; more alcohol is then 
removed, Ac. The product is poured into a large excess of water, 
the precipitate separated by filtration, the solution shaken with ether, 
and, after separation of the ethereal solution, concentrated on the 
water-bath; colourless, shining plates of hyposantonin then separate 
on the surface of the liquid. After recrystallisation from alcohol, 
this substance melts at 152** without decomposition, and sublimes 
unaltered in a current of carbonic anlivdride. It is very freely 
solu* le in benzene and in warm alcohol, ether, or acetic acid, but in¬ 
soluble in water. Unlike santonin, it is not affected by exposure to 
light. It is dextrogyrate, the specific rotatory power [*] D = + 30*06. 
When the ethereal extract mentioned above is evaporated and the 
residue made alkaline and distilled in a current ot steam, aniline 
passes over, and the residue consists of resinous matter and of a so¬ 
lution of the tedium salt of an acid, Ci D H m O u ; this acid crystallises 
from water in shining scales which melt at 152—153°, and can be 
solutilised unchanged in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride. It 
is very freely soluble in ether, alcohol, benzene, acetic acid, or hot 
water, but only sparingly in cold water. It is dextrogyrate, the 
specific rotatory power [*] D = +34*64. Hyposantonin is insoluble in 
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cold solutions of the alkaline hydrates and carbonates, but dissolves 
when heated with them; when a crystal is heated with a mixture of 
equal parts of sulphuric acid and very dilute ferric chloride, it dis¬ 
solves, and after a time the liquid acquires a violet coloration, 
changing to green (distinction from smtonin). When santonin- 
phenylhydrazone is reduced with zinc and sulphuric acid, the pro¬ 
duct contains, besides hyposantonin, aniline, and resins, a compound 
which forms small, white crystals, melts at 235°, dissolves in hot 
ether and in alcohol, bnt is insoluble iu acids aud in alkaline car¬ 
bonates. 

Isohyposan*nnin is an isomeride of hyposantonin which is formed 
when that componnd is heated with an excels of sulphuric acid, or 
precipitated from its alkaline solution by hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid; it is best prepared by acidifying a hot solution of hyposan¬ 
tonin in baryta-water with hydrochloric acid. It crystallises from 
alcohol in shming, white pyramids belonging to the rhombic system, 
melts at 168*5°, and sublimes unchanged in a current of carbonic 
anhydride. It is less soluble in benzene and in alcohol than hypo- 
santonin, but it is more soluble in hot water, and equally soluble in 
hot alkaline hydrates and carbonates. It is laevogyrate, the specific 
rotatory power [«] D = —70° 81'. S. B. A. A. 

Alcoholic Extract of Yeast. Bv J. de Rey-Pailha.de (Bull. Soc. 
Chim. [3], 3,171—174).—In previous communications (Abstr., 1888, 
1101 ), the author has indicated the existence of a principle, philothion, 
occurring in alcoholic extract of yeast and in most animal and vege¬ 
table tissues. 1 litre of the extract prepared as previously described, 
when shaken with finely divided sulphur (1 gram), causes the forma¬ 
tion of 10 milligrams of hydrogen sulphide. At 40°, the oxygen dis¬ 
solved by the alcoholic extract (4 5 c.c. per litre) is absorbed in 4 to 5 
hours, and the peculiar property of the liquid disappeai-s. The extract 
when acidified with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid loses its proper¬ 
ties, which are restored on neutralisation. Animal charcoal almost 
entirely removes the philothion. Carmine and indigo-carmine are 
decolorised by the alcoholic extract, the rapidity of the effect being 
increased by a previous addition of alkali. T. G. N. 

Action of Chlorine on Haematoxylin and Logwood Extract. 
By W. W. Macfarlane and P. S. Clarkson (Ghent. JXeirs, 61, 
160—162).—Logwood when u cured,” that is, wetted and fermenta¬ 
tion allowed to take place, is more active tinctorially, especially on 
wool, than the nncured wood. Various workers have investigated 
the cause of this, but without success. The authors now show that 
hsematein is produced, and doubtless accounts for the improvement. 
Experiments made by the authors indicate that when sointions of 
logwood extract are acted on by chlorine, the depth of colour obtained 
on wool mordanted with potassium dichromate and potassium 
hydrogen tartrate, increases with the quantity of chlorine used, up to 
a maximum, after which a dull and grey shade is produced. Less 
chlorine is required at 80° than at ordinary temperatures, and the 
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colour intensified by chlorine is quite as lasting as that from “ cured ” 
wood. 

Experiments with hsematoxylin gave similar results, and it was 
found that the best tinctorial development was obtained when the 
proportion of chlorine was 2 mols. to 1 mol. hsematoxylin, or when 
the former amounts to 47 per cent, of the latter; with bleaching 
powder, however, half this quantity suffices. The product, by treat¬ 
ment with ether and chloroform, yielded a white, crystalline sub- 
si ance soluble m ether, chloroform, water, and acetic acid; a 
brownish, resinous substance readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and 
i&ater, seemingly a chlorine substitution-product of hsematoxylin or 
haematein, which takes no part in the dyeing; and bright, bronzy- 
greenish scales with physical and chemioal properties identical with 
those of haematein. Salting out the product from the action of 
chlorine on hsematoxylin yields resinous matters only. 

Colouring matter from “cored ” logwood, separated by means of 
alcohol and hydrochloric acid, is the same as haematein obtained hv the 
oxidation of hsematoxylin in presence of ammonia. In comparative 
dje'ng experiments on wool made with this colouring matter, 
haematein prepared with chlorine, and hsematoxylin, the shades from 
the two former were twice as full as that from the last mentioned, 
and the wood colouring proved slightly duller than the chlorine- 
hsematein. On cotton, with a bath containing 5 per cent, of colouring 
matter, 44 of sodium carbonate, 5 of sodium hydroxide, 1 of sodium 
sulphite, and 16 of copper sulphate, the reverse was the case; the 
hupmateins being of little practical value with abundant precipitation 
in the bath, whilst hsematoxylin gave darker shades with little or no 
precipitate. Hsematoxylin reduces Fehling’s solution more strongly, 
but more slowly than hsematein. D. A. L. 

The Molecular Weight of Pj^rrolene-derivatives. By G. 
Mag x ax IS I (Gazz**tia.i 19. 251—260).— x3'-Dimethifl)njrroliiie* prepared 
from at^'-dimcthylpyiTolinedicarboxylic acid and purified by boiling 
with barium oxide for 12 hours, boils at 165*7 (con*.) at 765*0 mm. 
pre^ure. It gives normal results in dilute benzene solutions (up to 
about 3 per cent.but i*ather high values with acetic acid or concen¬ 
trated benzene solutions. The results are much closer when calcu¬ 
lated by Arrhenius's method. 

at-Acrhj\ fjmJiti* melts, when pm*e, at 90*5° (corr.). Normal results 
were obtained from aqueous and from acetic acid solutions; benzene 
solutions, when not extremely ddute. gave very high values. 

x-Fyrr dmeeurh ,vyHc ircid is too sparingly soluble in benzene for 
the use of that solvent; the figures obtained from an aeetic acid 
s vlution show a normal molecular weight, but are somewhat irregular 
on account of the marked exhibition of surfusion phenomena. 

tfttht/J x-p trr'Jinf'rarlojryhne melts, when pure, at 73*2°, and gives 
normal results in dilute aeetic acid solution. The values obtained 
from the acetic acid solutions of all the above compounds are normal 
when calculated according to Arrhenius. 

Info!* (f^triodapurrvlhie) is only very sparingly soluble in acetic 
acid; the solution, however, give* normal results; extremely dilute 
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(under £ per cent.) solutions in ethylene dibromide likewise srive 
normal values, but these rise very rapidly with increasing concentra¬ 
tion of the solution. Curves are given showing the relation between 
the molecular weight and the depression of te nperature for all the 
above compounds. From the foi*egoing results, it appears that all the 
pyrrolene-derivatives examined follow ftaoult’s law. 

S. B. A. A. 


Action of Ethyl and Propyl Iodides on PotaraLnin Pyrroline. 
By C. W. Zaneiti ( Qazzetta , 19, 290—297).—In ® preceding com¬ 
munication (Abstr., 1889, 727, 1208), the author showed that the 
action of alcoholic iodides on potassium pyrrolme resulted in the 
simultaneous formation of tertiary pyrrolines and of derivatives in 
which the alcohol radicle is united with carbon ; the action of ethyl 
iodide thus gives rise to the compounds C 4 H 4 KEt, C 4 H 3 EtNH, and 
C 4 H J EtNEt. The following results were obtained from the further 
investigation of these compounds:— 

1. Ethyl pyrroline , C 4 H 4 NEt, obtained by the action of ethyl iodide 
on potassium pyrroline, and purified from traces of pyrroline and 
its higher homologues by boiling with freshly fused caustic potash, 
boils at 129—130° (corr.) at 762 mm. 

Ethyldtbromomaleimitle , C 4 Br 2 0 3 NEt, is prepared according to the 
method indicated by De Varda (Abstr., 1889, 57), from the tetra- 
bromo- 1-ethylpyrroline described by Bell (Abstr., 1879, 525). The 
latter compound, which crystallises from alcohol in small, white 
needles melting at 83°, is very gradually added to three times its 
weight of nitric acid (sp. gr. == 1*49) cooled down to 0°; a brisk 
reaction takes place, and fumes of bromine are evolved, leaving a 
clear solution. On pouring the latter into excess of water, ethyl- 
dibromomale'imide is deposited. By repeated crystallisation from 
dilute boiling alcohol, it may be obtained in small, yellowish needles 
which melt at 93—94°. 

To determine whether the portion of the product of the action of 
ethyl iodide on potassium pyrroline, which combines with potash and 
boils at 150—190°, contains one or more ethylpyrrolines, it was 
heated in a reflux apparatus for 10 hours with sodium acetate and 
acetic anhydride. The product, after removal of the excess of 
acetic anhydride, yields a heavy oil, from which fractions were 
separated distilling over between 210—235° and 240—255° respec¬ 
tively. 

The first fraction volatilises in a current of steam, and contains 
only 1-acetylpyiTolines, since no silver compounds are obtainable. A 
portion of this product distils over between 22o° and 228°, and has 
the composition CjHjEtFT-Ac. 

The fraction boiling between 240° and 255°, when strongly cooled 
in a mixture of ice and salt, yields a deposit which crystallises from 
alcohol in scales melting at 42—44°; it is probably identical with 
the ethylacetylpyrroline described by Dennstedt and Zimmermann 
(Abstr., 1886, 1043). The silver compound of this substance has the 
composition C 4 H 2 EtAcNAg. The liquid residue is freed from traces 
of 1-acetyl compounds and of pyrroline, and extracted with ether; 

3 jo 2 
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the extract contains an oil. soluble in wafer, which does not solidify 
when placed in a freezing mixture, and forms a silver compound also 
hav’ug the formula C 4 H 2 Et AcXA g. 

The 1-diethylpyrroline , C 4 H 3 EtXEt, previously described by the 
author ( loc . cit.), boils at 105—175° when pure. 

The action of propyl iodide on potassium pyrroline resembles that 
of ethyl iodide, the only difference being that a smaller quantity of 
l-propylpyrroline is formed. The portion of the product which 
combines’with potash contains a mixture of propyl- and dipropvl- 
pyrrolines. Potassium pyrroline (20 grams) and propyl iodide 
(43 grams) are boiled together for three hours; after removing the 
excess of propyl iodide, an oil is obtained only a portion of which 
combines with caustic potash when boiled with it: the 1 -propyl- 
pvrroline, which is not affected, is a colourless liqnid boiling at 
145*5—lid 5° at 755*8 mm pressure. On decomposing the potassium 
compound with water, distilling in a current of steam, and extracting 
the distillate with ether, an oil is obtained boiling at 140—220°; this 
can be separated by fractional distillation into a propylpyrroline, 
CiH 3 PrXH, passing over at 160 — 180 °, and a mixture of a propyi- 
pyrroline with a dipropylpyrroline. 

From the above experiments, it seems that the action of alcoholic 
iodides on potassium pyrroline is similar to that of the acid chlorides. 
The yield of tertiary pyrroline obtained with propyl iodide is smaller 
than that obtained with ethyl iodide, and this again smaller than 
that with methyl iodide; this probably depends on the temperature 
at which these iodides respectively boil, and renders it probable that 
no 1 -pyrroliue at all would be obtained if an iodide of a higher 
alcohol radicle were employed. S. B. A. A. 

The Indulme Group. By O. Fischer and B. Hepp ( Annalev , 
256, 233—263; compare Abstr., 1838, 1291 and 1890).— Rosindidine 

XHlC ia H 5 <^^pk> C 6 H 4 , is obtained when benzeneazo-«-naphthyl- 

3 

amine hydrochloride (1 part) is heated with aniline (2 parts) and 
alcohol (4 parts) under pressure at 160—17u° for six to eight hours. 
Toe alcohol is evaporated, the aniline distilled with steam, the solu¬ 
tion filtered, and the residue, which also contains rosindone (see 
below) repeatedly extracted with boiling water; the combined 
filtrates are kept r a few days, decanted from resinous products, the 
solution acidified with Lydrochloiie acid, and carefully precipitated 
with sodinm chloride. The hydrochloride , C;t 3 H 13 X s ,HCl 4 - 3^H 2 0, 
which separates from the solution in long, red needles, is decomposed 
with soda, and the base extracted with ether. It separates from cold 
ether in reddish-brown plates, melts at 198—199°, and is readily 
soluble in ether, benzene, and alcohol, but insoluble in water; its 
elutions absorb carbonic anhydride from the air. 

Ethylrosinduluie , C^HiqX*, prepared from benzeneazo-a-ethyl- 
naphthylamine in like manner, crystallises in slender, green prisms, 
and melts at 184°. 

Rosinduline and ethylrosinduline dissolve in concentrated sulph- 
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uric acid, yielding green solutions, the colour of which changes to red 
on the addition ot water; alcoholic solutions of the bases show it 
yellowish-red fluorescence, and aqueous alcoholic solution^ of the salt-* 
are fiery-red; both compounds are good d\es. When ro&induliue l* 
heated with concentrated hydrochlonc acid at 160—180 s , it is decom¬ 
posed into ammonia and rosindone. 

BosltiJcme , CioH 0 0<^^pk^C fa H 4 , crystallises from a mixture tt 

alcohol and toluene in red, hexagonal plates with a slight green 
fluorescence, and melts at 259 c ; it is insoluble in alkalis, but sombre 
iu concentrated acids, and when distilled over zinc-dust in an atmo¬ 
sphere of hydrogen, is converted into a-naphtLaphenaziiic (m. p. 142**), 
identical with the compound prepared by Witt. 

Phenylrosinduline, C 2 sH 19 N 3 , has been previously described (Abstr., 
1888, 1291) under the name of rosinduline. In addition to the 
methods already given, it can be prepared from the nitrosodimethyl- 
a-naphthylamine described by Friedlander and Welmans (Abstr., 
1S89, 350), and also, very conveniently, by mixing benzeneazo-a- 
naphtliylamine hydrochloride (1 part) with hot aniline (2 parts), and 
immediately heating the mixture at 140—150° tor four to five hours; 
if the mixture is first heated at 100—110° for some time, the principal 
product is tetrani 1 idonaphthalene (see below). The product is 
treated with sodium carbonate, the aniline separated by distillation, 
and the residual phenylrosinduline extracted with boiling alcohol in 
order to free it from a-naphthaquinonedianil (see below). When 
heated with hydrochloric acid and a little glacial acetic acid at 200°, 
phenylrosinduline is converted into rosindone (m.p. 259°) and aniline; 
when rosindone is heated with aniline and a little aniline hydro¬ 
chloride at 120—140°, it is reconverted into phenylrosinduline. 

Paratolylrosinduline , CsEUMe-N:!C iuH 6 <^ C<,H 4, can he prepared 

from rosindone and paraioluidine in like manner; it crystallises from 
a mixture of chloroform and alcohol in blown needles, melts at 
212—218°, and resembles phenylrosinduline in its properties. Its 
salts are of nearly the same shade as those of the phenyl-base. When 
heated at 200° -with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is decomposed 
into rosindone and paratoluidine. 

Jsopamtolylrosinduline , !NPh I C b H.*Me, is obtained 

when b enzeazoparat olyl-a-naph thy 1 am me hydrochloride (1 part) is 
heated with aniline (2 parts) and alcohol (4 parts) for several hours 
at 160—170°. It crystallises in reddish-brown plates, and melts at 
281—232°; its salts resemble those of rosinduline. 

Methyl rosindone, 3 0, is formed, together with aniline, when 

isoparatolylrosinduline is heated with concentrated hydrochlonc acid 
at 200°; it crystallises from boiling toluene in reddish-brown plates, 
melts at 255°, and is very similar to rosidono in its properties. 

Tnmetliylphmylrosinduline, QH^Me'ISnCioHs^^* s ^ orin€ ^ 

when nitrosoethyl-a-naphthylamine is treated with paratoluidine 
and its hydrochloride, as described in the preparation of phenyl- 
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rosinJuline (lor. ciL) It crystallises from toluene in dark, bronze- 
coloared plates, and dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid yield¬ 
ing a green solution which turns red on diluting; the red solu¬ 
tions of the salts have a shade more blue in them than those of phenyl- 
rosinduline. 

Trip*/ratoluidunttphthalene [flSHC 7 H«) 3 = 1: 2 : 4] is obtained as a 
bye-product in the preparation of the preceding compound, and can 
be isolated by extracting the melt first with sodium carbonate and 
then with alcohol; it crystal!ses from alcohol or from a mixture of 
benzene and light petroleum in colourless needles, melts at 159—160°, 
and turns reddish on exposure to the air; it has only feeble basic 
properties. When boiled with mercuric oxide in benzene solution, or 
when treated with some other oxidising agent, it is converted into 
trimethylpheny lrosind uli ne. 

Toluidonaphthaquiiioneditolmde, C 3 iH ct ^ 3 , is formed as an interme¬ 
diate product in the oxidation of triparatoluidonaphthalene to tri- 
methylphenylrosinduline; it crystallises in orange-yellow plates and 
melts at 147°. 

XapJithyIroslnduline, CiuH 7 *^!C 10 H 6 <^^p^> C 6 H 4 , is formed, to¬ 
gether with the isomeride described below, when benzeneazo-«-di- 
naphthylamine (1 part) is heated with aniline (2 parts) and alcohol 
(4 parts) at 160—170° for abont 8 hours; both these compounds are 
also produced when nitroso-«-dinaphthylamine (1 part) is heated 
with aniline (2 parts) and aniline hydrochloride (1 part) at 110—120.° 
The deep-red product is treated with sodium carbonate, the 
alcohol and the aniline separated by distilling with steam, and the 
insoluble residue extracted with boiling alcohol, whereon napthyl- 
rosinduline remains undissolved, and the isomeride passes into solu¬ 
tion. The two compounds can be readily distinguished, as the former 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid yielding a blue, the latter 
yielding a green solution. Naphthylrosinduline crystallises from 
toluene in almost black needles, melts at 247°, and dissolves in 
alcohol and dilute adds yielding reddish-violet solutions; when 
heated at 210° for 8 hours with concentrated hydrochloric acid and a 
little glacial acetic acid, it is decomposed into *-naphthylamine and 
rosin done. 

\ _ 

IsoMplithylrosinduline , XPhlCiJEE^^p^^CwHg, crystallises from 

toluene or xylene in deep-red plates, melts at 256°, and is, generally 
speaking,much more sparingly soluble than the isomeride, the solutions 
being of u more distinct red shade; it is decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid into aniline and an ovyphniyldinaphthazine , of the composition 
The last named compound crystallises from cumene in 
shining, red, hexagonal plates, melts at 295°, and yields rose-red solu¬ 
tions which have a yellowish fluorescence; on the addition of an 
acid, the colour of the solutions changes to yellow, and the fluores¬ 
cence becomes more marked. When distilled with zinc-dust in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, it is converted into «S-naphthazine. 

If, in preparing phenylrosinduline ( ik rosindnline ”) by the method 
previously described (Zoc. cif.), the reaction takes place only slowly, 
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there is formed a considerable quantity of tri- and tetr-anilidonapbtha- 
lene; the two compounds can be separated by treatment with 
alcohol. 

Tt iunUidonaphthnlene [(XHPh) 3 = 1:34] is more readily soluble 
in alcohol than the tetranilido-derivative; it separates from a 
mixture of benzene and light petroleum in slender needles, melts at 
148°, and has feeble basic properties. Its solutions show a blue 
fluorescence. On oxidation with mercuric oxide, it is converted into 
phenylrosindulme, a yellow compound melting at about 140 u , probably 
anilidonaphthaquinonediaml, being formed as an intermediate pro¬ 
duct ; this yellow substance is unstable, and on further oxidation it 
yields phenylrosinduline and trianilidonaphthalene. 

The compound C34H28X4 (m.p. 191°), formed in the preparation of 
aniHdonaphthaquinonean.il (Abstr., 1888, 473), is identical with the 
tetranilidonaphthalene referred to above; it has the constitution 
[(KHPh) 4 = 1:2: 3:4], and its solutions show a bine fluorescence. 

A compound of the composition C^HasN.!, or is formed, 

together with anilidophenylrosinduline and a small quantity of a 
blue substance, probably dianilidonaphthaquinone, when tetranili¬ 
donaphthalene is boiled with yellow mercuric oxide (3—4 parts) in 
benzene solution for about half an hour; it separates from benzene in 
orange-yellow crystals and melts at 169°. On further oxidation, this 
yellow substance is converted mainly into anilidophenylrosindu¬ 
line, and when heated with alcohol and concentrated sulphuric acid, 
it is decomposed into aniline and a compound, probably dianilido - 
ncyphthaquinone , which crystallises in blue needles. 

Anilidophenylrosinduline, crystallises from benzene and 

alcohol in almost black plates, melts at 192°, and dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid yielding a dark-green solution which turns 
red on diluting. 

x-Naphtkaq uinonedianil, C^HiJSTj, separates in crystals when the 
alcoholic solution obtained in the purification of phenylrosinduline 
(see above) is evaporated, and on further concentration, a brown sub¬ 
stance melting at 171° is obtained. aphtkaquinonedianil crystal¬ 
lises in golden plates, melts at 187°, and is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, but more readily in benzene; it resembles Bandrowskfs 
diphenylparazophenylene in its properties. 

The brown substance (m.p. 171°) is a molecular compound of 
naphthaquinonedianil and phenylrosinduline; it crystallises from 
benzene m shining plates, and is decomposed into its constituents by 
boiling alcohol or glacial acetic acid. 

JDipJmiylparajtaphtlialenediamine , CaHmNs ( paradianilvlonaphtlia- 
lene), is easily obtained by treating an alcoholic solution of o-naphtha- 
quinonedianil with zinc-dust and glacial acetic acid; it crystallises 
from alcohol in colourless prisms, aud melts at 144*\ 

The following azo-dyes employed in this investigation were pre¬ 
pared by the well-known method (Fischer and Hepp, Abstr., 1886, 
1°41). 

Benzeneazoethyl-x-naph thylamine crystallises in red plates, or 
prisms, with a blue reflex, melts at 76°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol and benzene; it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid and 
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in alcoholic hydrochloric acid, yielding reddish-violet solutions. The 
corresponding phenyl -derivatn e crystallises from alcohol in scarlet 
p^tes, melts at 151°, and is readily soluble in benzene, but only 
inudiratelv easily in alcohol and sparingly in light petiohum; its 
i*olut ons in concentrated sulphuric acid and alcoholic hydrochlonc 
acid are of a beautiful blue colour. The corresponding pat atnlyl- 
derivative crystallines from alcohol in rod plates with a blue reflex, 
melts at 14 i°, and resembles the phenyl-derivative in its behaviour 
with the solvents men* oned above 

Jjtnz^ueazn-st-iUp'ltlujl mane melts at 128°, and is readily soluble 
in btnzene and alcohol; it cnstallises in short, orange-red prisms, 
and i s solutions in concentrated acids are blue. 

[t has been previously shown by Xietzki and Schmidt (Abstr., 
18b8, 4 J48) that the anilido-gi oups in dianilidoquinone occupy the 
para-position ; since azophen ne, on decomposition, yields aniime and 
the same diumLdoqumone, it must have the constitution 

[(NPh) j: (NHPh) a s 1 : 4 :2: 5]. 

A further proof of this constitution is afforded by the fact that when 
symmetrical diamidoqumonediiinide (Nietzki and Hagenback, Abstr., 
1887, 47d) is he ited with aniime and aniline hydrochloride at 120 3 , 
considerable quantities of azophemne are formed. 

Bitohinhitulnqninunp* > 0 2 , prepared by boiling toluquinoue 

with puratniuidine in alcoholic solution, crystallises in needles, anil 
melts at 241° ; it lias probably the constitution 

[0.: (XHC 7 H 7 ) l : Me = 1:4:2: b : 6]. 

Ahilvhfohiqninoneanily 0 19 H 1 ,.X,0, can he obtained by warming 
dianilidotoluqninoneanil with stannous chloride and glaciai acetic acid 
until the solution becomes light-yellow; the filtered solution is 
diluted with w ater. the precipitated stannocliloride dissolved in hot 
alcohol, decomposed with ammonia, and a stieam of air passed 
through the filteied solution for several hours; it crystallises in red 
need es and melts at lbl a . 

BiphenyldlaHthlopliuiol lu/drorhforide, CmHi 6 X 3 O.HCl, is obtained 
when azophenine is reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid in acetic 
acid si lation; it melts at 192 n with decomposition. The lase has 
probably the constitution [(XHPh)j: OH = 1:3:4"); it is very un¬ 
stable, and on exposure to the air it is convened into anilidoquinone- 
ani’. 

AviVdoqmnmmUatilU CuHnRj, is formed, together with various 
other products, when azophenire is heated at lt» 0 ° with hydrochloric 
acid. It crystallises from alcohol in reddish-brown needles, melts .it 
22^—23* and dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid yielding a 
bine solution which turn* reddish-violet on diluting: on the addition 
of dilute acids to an alcoholic solution of the base, a red dish-violet 
solution is obtained, from which wool absorbs the colouring matter. 
When oxidised with potassium dichromate in acetic acid solution, 
it is converted into a bluish-\iolet mduline, which probably corre- 
bponds with phenylrosinduline. 
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The paranitroso-derivative of methyl xylirllne, [XHMe:3Ie> = 
1:2:3], is a beautiful green compound, and when heated wish 
aniline and aniline h\drochloride, it yields a red indnliue. The in- 
da lines are, therefore, qninoneimide derivatives (melamines), and the 
saframnes po>&ibly belong to the same class of compound". 

F. S. K. 

Dextrococaine. By A. Einhorx and A. Marquaiidt (Bn\. 23, 
979—988; compare this vol., 046).—The authors suggest that 
the methylcocafne ” and ** metlivlecuonine,*’ prepared by C. Liebe 1 *- 
mann and F. Giesel (thib vul. p. 647 ) from mother liquors obtained in 
the manuf icture of cocaine, are really dextrococaine and dextroecgo- 
nine, which are formed by the action of an alkali on ergonine during 
the evaporation of the mother liquors. For the better character»K.- 
tion of tlie compounds, a number of new dern atives have been pi (- 
pared. Dextiococame is best separated from ordinary cocaine ly 
means of the hydrochloride. The aurochloride of dextrococaine, 
C 17 H 21 NO^HAuCb, is deposited fiom dilute alcohol in small, lustrous 
yellow crystals melting at 149°. The platinochloride is very insoluble 
in water; it crystallises from dilute alcohol in pale-yellow, slender 
needles which melt at 218°. The hydrobromide is obtained from hot; 
water in the form of long, prismatic needles. The iodide and nitrate 
crystallise in lustrous leaves; both they and the sulphate are sparingly 
soluble in water. Dextrococaine is liberated from its salts by the 
action of sodium hydroxide; it is at first obtained as an oily liquid, 
which readily solidifies on adding a crystal of the substance; it crystal¬ 
lises in prisms melting at 43—45°. Benzoyl dextroecgonine hydro¬ 
chloride, OioHwNO^HCl, is formed by heating dextrococaine with 
water for 48 hours; the solution is freed from benzoic acid by shaking 
with ether, and the hydrochloride precipitated on addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid; it crystallises from water or alcohol in needles, or in 
short, broad, well developed crystals melting at 244—245°. The 
aurochloride of ethyldextroecgonine , C n H a{ J^O s ,HAuCl 4 , is deposited 
from dilute alcohol in orange-coloured crystals melting at 115 . 
The corresponding propyl compound has a similar appearance and 
melts at 132°. The isobutyl compound, CuH 2 J ^ 0 S rHAnCli, crystal¬ 
lises in orange-coloured, transparent leaves melting at 130°. The 
aurochloride of amyldextroecgonine is at first oily, after some time 
it solidifies and crystallises from absolute alcohol in yellow prisms 
melting at 152°. Ethereal salts of benzoyldextroecgonine are formed 
by the action of benzoic chloride on the above ethereal salts. 
JEHTiylbenzayldextroecgmiine , C 5 H 7 NMe*CH(0Bz)-CH 2 'COOEt, crystal¬ 
lises from ether in white prisms melting at about 57°. The hydro¬ 
chloride is deposited from hot water or absolute alcobol in trans¬ 
parent triangular leaves melting at 215 w . Fropylbenzoyldextro - 

ecgonine hydrochloride crystallises from water or alcohol in white 
prisms melting at 220°. The hydrochlorides of the coi'responding 
isobvtyl and amyl compounds crystallise in interlaced needles melting 
at 201° and 217° respectively. Amylbenznyldextroecymine hydro¬ 
bromide is comparatively insoluble in water, and crystallises in white 
leaves. The above salts are all dextro-rotatory, and have a physio¬ 
logical action similar to that of cocaine. The authors have prepared 
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a fresh specimen of dextroecgonine, from methyldextroecgonine; on 
recrysta Pisafcion from methyl alcohol it melts at 257°, instead of 254°, 
as previously given; Liebermann and Giesel found 2(i4° as the melting 
point of their , * 6 methylecgonme. ,, J. B. T. 

Determination of the Molecular Weights of Cholic Acid, 
Cholesterin and Hydrobilirubin, by Raoult’s Method. By J. J. 
Abll (Mumtsh., 11, 61—70).—The author contests the validity of the 
remits given by Xencki and Rotschy (this vol., p. 76) on the ground 
that unsuitable solvents were used, and that bilirubin is itself changed 
on solution in acetic acid. Making use of pure phenol as a solvent, 
numbers aie obtained closely approximating to those required by the 
formal®, C 21 H 40 O 5 .OfiHgO 5 C 24 H 40 O 5 ; C^HiyOH, and C 33 M 40 N 4 O 7 , for 
the phenate of cholic acid, cholic acid, cholesterin, and hydrobili¬ 
rubin, respectively. G. T. M. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Human Respiration. By TT. Makcet (Proe. Boy . 80c 46, 
340—345).—Experiments were conducted on human beings at diffe¬ 
rent altitudes on the Swiss mountains, and to avoid the disturbing 
influence of reduced atmospheric temperature, on the Peak of Tene- 
riffe, in order to investigate the effect of varying pressure on the 
lespiratory exchange of gases. It was found:— 

1. That less air (reduced to 0° and 760 mm.) is breathed at high 
than at low altitudes for the formation of a given weight of carbonic 
anhydride in the body. 

2. Incidentally, that the influence of food on the formation of 
carbonic anhydride is that the maximum expired occurs two or three 
hours after a meal, and the minimum before breakfast. This is merely 
confirmatory of older observations. 

3. That the influence of food on the relation of the volumes of air 
breathed, and carbonic anhydride expired is marked, the volumes 
following the fluctuations of the carbonic anhydride, except four or 
flve hours after a meal, when the carbonic anhydride expired falls 
proportionately faster than the volumes of air breathed. 

4. That local atmospheric pressure has a marked influence on respi¬ 
ration, less air being inspired for the formation and emission of a 
given weight of carbonic anhydride under lower than under higher 
pressures; this influence varies in degree in different persons. 

5. Digestion neutralises in a great measure the effects on any local 

change of atmospheric pressure on respiration. W. D. H. 

Chemistry of the Urine of the Horse. By F. Smith (Ptog. 
Boy, See^ 46, 328—340). — The chief object of this research was to 
ascertain the difference between the urine of work and the urine of 
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repose. In the first case the horse was worked for several days, and 
the urine of the next 24 hours collected. For this purpose a special 
&t<ill was constructed with sloping sides, and a drain beneath. The 
nrines examined numbered 9(3, complete analyses being made of 54. 
formal urine was found to be invariably turbid, with a faint am- 
moniacal odour even when fresh, and always alkaline. Large quanti¬ 
ties of mucus are often contained in the urine, particularly in that of 
mares. The following table shows the mean composition of the 
24 hours* urine of horses at rest and at work. 



Rest. 

"Work. 

Quantity. 

4935 c.c. 

4474 c.c. 

Specific gravity. 

1-036 

1-086 


Grams. 

Grams. 

Total solids. 

230-0713 

232157 

Organic solids. 

146 1649 

152190 

Inorganic solids. 

83 9064 

79-967 

Urea... 

98-5110 

Ammonium carbonate as urea ... 

131185 

Ammonia. 

2-516 

5-3000 

Benzoic acid. 

6-530 

— 

Hippuric acid. 

— 

15-5870 

Phosphoric anhydride. 

1-3000 

1-8970 

Sulphuric „ . 

10-6468 

15-2890 

Other sulphur compounds. 

7-3166 

7-6902 

Chlorine. 

31-7119 

21-9806 

Calcium oxide. 

3-4367 

1-9027 

Magnesium oxide. 

2*9750 

2-6300 

Potassium oxide . 

36-5900 

27-0600 

Sodium „ . 

2-5000 

1-8400 


J. VT. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Fermentation of Mannitol and Glycerol. By P. F. Fbaxklaxd 
and J. J. Fox ( Proc . Boy, Soc., 46, 345—357).—The micro-organism 
which prodnced the fermentation studied in this paper was obtained 
irom sheep-dung by cultivation in glncose peptone solution and after¬ 
wards in gelatin-peptone solution. The inoculations into the fer¬ 
mentable fluids were repeated until the organism was of perfectly 
uniform character. It is a bacillus whose appearance varies with the 
medium from which it is taken, being mostly paired (from liqnids), 
or in long threads (from solid gelatin). No spores could be dis¬ 
covered in any of the cultivations. 
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In solutions containing GO grams of man n itol or glycerol, 2 grams 
of peptone, 30 grams of calcium carbonate, and the necessary salts, 
fermentation went on briskly, more especially with the mannitol. 
The chief products of the fermentation were found to be ethyl alcohol 
and acetic acid: hence the authors propose the name Bacillus eth- 
ac* tints. Smaller quantities of formic and succinic acids were simul¬ 
taneously formed. The proportion of alcohol to acetic acid in the 
mannitol fermentation is 1 6J: 1; m the glycerol fermentation it is 
2*31:1. The action in both cases is incomplete. Solutions of 
glucose, cane-suaar, milk-sugar, starch, and calcium glycerate are 
fermented by the bacillas, but it has no action on dulcitol, erythritol, 
giycul, calcium lactate, tartrate, citrate, or glycollace. J. W. 

Ferment-acticn of Bacteria. By T. L. Brunton and A. Hac- 
(Froc. Buy . Soc., 46, 542—553).—This research was directed 
to determine in what wav certain micro-organisms liquefy gelatin. 
The bacteria used were (l) Koch’s comma spirillum (2) Finkler’s 
comma spirillum, (3) a putrefactive micrococcus, (4) scurf bacillus, 
(5) Klein’s “ Wei ford'’ bacillus. 

The liquefaction of the gelatin might be caused by the bacteria 
secreting some fluid which would simply dissolve it mechanically; or 
the solution might be effected by the gelatin being first altered 
chemically by a specific enzyme secreted by the bacteria. It was 
found that a temperature of i00° destroyed both the bacteria and the 
power of liquefaction, whilst a temperature of 5u° destroyed neither. 
Exposure to temperatures between 60° and 75° killed the various 
organisms, hut (m all cases except organism No. 3) did not affect the 
liquefying power, although active bacteria w ere proved to be absent. 
These circumstances seem to show that the bacteria which liquefy 
gelatin do so by means of a soluble enzyme. The authors succeeded 
in isolating this enzyme, and in demonstrating its peptonising action 
apart from the bacteria which produce it. They sum up their 
further results as follows : — 

Ti*e most active enzyme is that formed in meat broth. 

Acidity hinders, alkaliniry favours it> action. 

The bacteria which form a peptonising enzyme on proteid soil can 
also produce a diasratic enzyme on carbuh} drate soil. 

The dia^tatic enzyme is not so readily separated from the microbes 
which produce it bat where that has been accomplished its action on 
btarch can still be demonstrated. 

The diastatic enzyme has no effect on gelatin, and vice versa. 

The bacteria are capable of evincing an adaptiveness to the sod 
in which they grow. 

The microbes are capable of digesting other similar bodies such as 
dextrose and muscle. 

Fatty matter is not affected. J. W. 

Gases contained in the Bladders of Fucus vesiculosus and 
OsotheUia nodosa. By N. Wills (Bied. Cent.. 1890,252-253).—The 
gas was collected under water, and was found to contain 35*0—37'57 
per cent, of oxygen, but no carbonic anhydride under any conditions. 
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If the plants were dried for 10 hours in the air in the dark, the 
bladders contained 20*76—20*84 per cent, of oxygen. When the 
plants had been left in the dark for 12 horns, then the percentage 
was reduced to 2 68, whilst after 24 hours all the oxygen had d s- 
appeared. The gas, therefore, which is contained in those bladders 
which have been kept in water closely resembles in composition the 
air dissolved in sea water. E. W. P. 

E61e of Potassium in Plants. Bv B. Lopee (Ann. Aqronom., 16, 
96; from Lrtndw. Jahrb., 17, S87—913).—Growing the common 
haricot and the Spanish haricot in complete nutritne solutions, and 
also in the same solutions with potassium compounds only omitttd, 
the author finds that the absence of potassium does not affect any one 
function or organ in particular, but that the general development of 
the plant is injured; all the organs are formed in turn, starch and 
other products of assimilation are produced, but rlie plants are smaller 
and fuller than those grown in the complete solutions. 

As the cotyledons contain a store of potassium compounds, they 
should be removed as soon as practicable. The author’s results are 
not in accord with those obtained by Xoble some year.s ago on buck¬ 
wheat, from which he concluded that without potassium no star h 
grannies are formed. J. M. H. M. 

Soluble Carbohydrates in Seeds of Legumes. By W. Maxwell 
( Amer . Chem. /., 12, 265—269)—The author has previously dis¬ 
covered in the seeds of Pisnm sativum, F<ibu vulgaris , and Vicia sativa , 
both cane-sugar and a substance ( w galactan *’) which yields galactose 
when boiled with dilute mineral acids, and mucic acid when oxidised 
with strong nitric acid (this vol. p. 544). 

He has recently detected the same substances, together with 
dextrin, in the seeds of Phasealus vulgaris. The seed material was 
repeatedly extracted with 75 per cent, alcohol, and the extract boiled 
and saturated with strontium hydioxide. The strontium carbo¬ 
hydrate compounds thus formed were suspended in water and decom¬ 
posed with carbonic anhydride, and the resulting solution evaporated 
to a syrup and extracted with alcohol. Prom the alcoholic extract, 
good crystals of cane-sugar were obtained ; the residue, which was of 
a whitish yellow colonr, was dissolved in water, and the solution was 
purified from colouring matters, concentrated, and allowed to drop 
into absolute alcohol. A white, flake-like substance separated, which 
yielded galactose when boiled with dilute mineral acids, and mncie 
acid when heated with concentrated nitric acid; it was therefore a 
“ galactan.” 

A quantitative estimation was made by extracting the seed material 
with water at 37—40°, inverting the solution with hydrochloric acid, 
and estimating the products of inversion gravimetricallv. In this 
way it was found that the seeds of Phaseolus vulgaris contain 5*36 per 
cent, of soluble carbohydrates. Some of the seeds were then allowed 
to germinate, and when the radicle was 15 mm. long the development 
was arrested by drying the seeds at 100°, and an estimation of the 
soluble carbohydrates was made as before. Only 3*35 per cent, of 
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these was now found; hence 32 per cent, of the soluble carbohydrates 
in the mature seed had been used up by the embryo plant in the 
earliest stage of its development, during the short time necessary for 
the protrusion of the radicle, and before the appearance of the 
plumule. C. F. B. 

Bark of Xanthoxylon Senegalense (Artar Root). By P. 
Giacosa and M. Soave (Gazietta , 19, 303—333).—After a description 
of the known species of Xanthoxyloii and of the literature of the 
subject, the following results are given of the examination of artar 
root, which presumably belongs to X . S^ntyalense^ D.C. 

The root is generally cylindrical, somewhat contorted, and covered 
with bark, the underlying wood is pale yellow with minute white 
spots, the annual rings are barely visible, the medullary rays are very 
fine and waviug, and meet at the centre, where, however, there is no 
pith; the wood is very close, tongh, hard, and heavy, and has neither 
taste nor smell. The bark is covered with waving, longitudinal 
furrows; in colour it is reddish-brown, with bright, yellow spots, or 
a ellow with greyish parches ; it has a peculiar aromatic odonr, and a 
t iste which is aromatic at first, then burning, and causes itching of 
the tongue. 

The authors have previously mentioned (Abstr., 1888, 167) the 
occunence iu a specimen of this bark of a fixed oil, of a neutral, 
crystalline substance melting at about 120°, and of two alkaloids, tbe 
more abundant of which is amorphous ; the other, which occurs only 
in small quantity, crystallises in large, blood-red needles soluble in 
hot water. 

To isolate the alkaloids from fresh specimens of the bark, they 
are powdered, extracted with 94 per cent, alcohol, the extract con¬ 
densed by distillation and evaporation to a syrupy consistency, made 
alkaline with soda, and extracted with ether; on treating the washed 
and concentrated ethereal solution with hydrochloric acid, it yields 
an abundant deposit of minute needles soluble iu cold water. On the 
addition of ammonia or soda to the cold, aqueous solution of this 
h\ drochloride, the base is precipitated as a light, amorphous, reddish- 
a ellow, flocculeut powder, the hot aqueous solution of which on eva¬ 
poration does not \ ield the alkaloid | re\iously mentioned as crystal¬ 
lising in red needles. It would therefore appear that the latter is not 
a constant constituent of the bark. On purifying the alkaloid by 
repeatedh combining it with hydrochloric acid, recrystallising, and 
decomposing the salt, the first portions of the hydrochloride which 
separate were found to be more insoluble than the succeeding portions. 
On collecting the tormer apart and treating them with alkalis, a per¬ 
fectly white base is obtained. This appears to be cr> stallisable, and 
dissolves in acids forming pale-yellow salts; the hydrochloride dis¬ 
solves with difficulty iu water and alcohol, and crystallises out iu 
pale, yellowish needles which, on heating at 200° darken, and melt 
at 270°. 

Artar in? is the principal alkaloid in the hark of artar root, of which 
it forms 0*4 per cent. It is an amorphous, uncrystallisable, rose-grey 
powder which darkens a little on exposure to light; it turns brown 
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on “heating to 210 °, and melts with decomposition at 240°: when 
heated on platinum foil, it melts, decomposer gives off white fumes 
having an odour of qninoline, chars, and is finally burnt away with, 
difficulty, but without leaving any ash. It shows an alkaline reaction 
to damp reddened litmus paper, and is converted by acids into 
golden-yellow salts ; it undergoes no change by prolonged keeping 
over sulphuric acid. It dissolves readily in ether, boiling amyl 
alcohol, and warm acetone, and al-o, when freshly precipitated, in 
warm methyl alcohol, only with difficulty in warm ch’oruform. and 
not at all in water or benzene. It is sparingly soluble in boiling 
98 per cent, alcohol. The hydn chloride C 21 H 23 XO 4 HCI, may be 
purified by precipitating its alcoholic solution with an excess of 
ether. It crystallises in large, slender needles, occasionally forming 
tufts or nodules; it is blackened on heating to 60—70°, and milts 
at 189° with decomposition. It is freely soluble in methyl alcohol 
and in acetone, readily in waim chloroform and in amyl alcohol, 
moderately in warm alcohol, less so in warm water (0*514 per cent, 
at 14° C.), but is altogether insoluble in ether and in benzene. 
The presence of free acid considerably diminishes the solubility of 
the hydrochloride, and of all the other artarine salts. Solutions 
of the hydrochloride in water or alcohol are inactive to light. There 
are probably three hydrates of this compound, containing 2 , 3, and 
4 mols. H 2 0 respectively; the last of these is obtained by cooling an 
aqueous solution saturated in the cold; it melts at 194°. The 
platinochloride crystallises in slender, pale yellow needles which 
do not melt at 290°, and are insoluble in water and alcohol. The 
Tiydriodide is obtained by the action of potassium iodide on the 
hydrochloride; it crystallises in very slender, interlaced, yellow 
needles which dissolve freely in warm water and alcohol. 

Another iodine-derivative, 0>iB 2 N0 4 HI 3 is obtained by treating 
the cold alcoholic solniion of artarine with a solution of iodine in 
potassium iodide; it forms aggregates of greenish-brown, microscopic 
needles which are insoluble in water, and only dissolve with difficulty 
in boiling absolute alcohol. The sulphate is a white powder, con¬ 
sisting of microscopic needles ; it darkens on heating to 60—70 J , and 
melts at 240°. The nitrate, obtained by adding potassium nitrate to 
an aqueous solution of the hydrochloride, is a thick, gelatinous, yellow 
mass containing a few microscopic crystals. It crystallises from 
alcohol in thin plates, a little longer and thinner than those of uric 
acid, and melts at 212°. The phosphate and arsenate crystallise in 
dirty yellow aggregates of microscopic prisms which are only very 
sparingly soluble in water; the chromate forms very long,reddish-yellow 
needles grouped in tufts; the hydrobromide , molybdate , benzoate , and 
salicylate are yellow, semi-crystalline powders; the oxalate and 
tartrate occur in hemispherical aggregates of needles; the pic rate 
forms dendritic groups of very bright j ellow needles. 

The analyses of the compounds of artarine agree equally well with 
the formulae CjiH^NO^ and (herberine); other points of 

resemblance and distinction between artarine and berberine are as 
follows:— 

Artarine forms yellow salts, the solubility of which is diminished 
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by the presence of acids: it al^o forms a periodicle, and generally 
i*l sembks berber'ne in its reactions. It defers from berbjrine in 
being cohxxrless, unery stall* sable, and in tlie solubility, melting 
prnt*, ai.»l e*yst Im-* cliara-ter of its stilts. It also dissolves in 
sulphuric acid without any discoloration, and is coloured blood-red 
bv the action of p itas-ium nitrate and concentrated sulphuric acid. 
The hydrochlon le aepure-s by the action of chlorice-w ater at 
most a yellowish tingj which is dissipated on addition of ammonia. 
The double io licit s of potassium and mercury or cadmium give 
yellowish, docca'eut precipitates, and the iodide of potassium and 
bismuth g’ve> a similar led precipitate, all of which are insoluble in 
excess of the reajr* nt; ph ^pliant inn mu* acid only occasions a slight 
turbidity which disipiKais in excess If the formula C21H24XO4 is 
adopted for aitariue, its constitucion is probably that of a methyl- 
liydroberbcrine. 

The red alka’oid, previ u> 7 y obtained fi-om a specimen of tbe bark, 
crystallises in l looi-ml needles readily soluble in water, and forms 
yellow sdts when lieatid with acids; the hydrochloride melts at 
L70% the sulphate ac 2do% and the jA ttinochlonde at 2 l J0°. Besides 
the^e alkaloids, the author* previously isolated from the light 
petroleum extract of the bark a neutral, crystalline substance which 
is either identical with cubebin (Ci, t H lt Oj, or has the formula 
CiiH lt O t . This substance ci y stall ises in transparent, colourless 
prisms which melt at 12$ . and dissolve readily in warm ether, 
clduruform, alcohol, and light petroleum, hut are insoluble in water. 
Like cubebin, it is coloured daik-rul by concentrated sulphuric acid; 
011 the other hand, neither acetic nor pyroeateehuic acid was 
detected among the products of its fusion with potash. It is hist 
coloured wine-red by concentrated sulphuric acid and then dissolved; 
in tlie presence ni‘ potassium chromate, it acquires a dull violet colour; 
it is nor affected by p< >tash or ammonia, even on heating. A mixture 
of sulphuric acid *4 vols.) and water (1 vol.J colours the crystals 
led and partially dissolves them in the cold; on srently warming, the 
1 quid becomes violet, and the erysta s are charred. If sulphuric acid 
h, added to tbe chloroform solution of the substance, an intense 
purple-red coloration is produced at the points of junction of the two 
liquids. 

A neutial nitrogenous .substance of unknown composition has also 
been isolated; it lorms pale-yellow crystals melting at 170°, and its 
alcoholic solution is coloured bright-green by ferric chloride. 

S. B. A. A. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Direct Estimation of Chlorine in Mixtures of Alkaline 
Chlorides and Iodides. By F. A. Gooch and F. W. Mar (Amer. J. 
bei. [3], 39,293—3u2).—The authors hare shown, in a great number 
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of experiments, that hydrochloric acid is stable under the conditions 
of the methods described below. In fact, no sig nifi cant loss of 
chlorine by volatilisation or otherwise took place in the following 
cases, selected from the numerous examples given in the paper:_ 

1. When a solution containing 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid (1 to 1) and 

1 gram of potassium chloride is concentrated from 400 c.c. to 300 c.c. 
by boiling for about half an hour. 

2. Or when a solution containing 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid (1 to 1), 

5 grams of iron-alum, and o c.c. of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*40, is treated 
in a similar manner. 

3. Or when a solution containing 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid (1 to 1), 

2 grams of ferric sulphate, 5 c.c. of nitric acid, about 0*5 gram of 
potassium chloride, and 1 gram of potassium iodide. Or when nitrous 
fumes were substituted for the feme sulphate. 

On the other hand, iodine is fully expelled from hydriodic acid in 
the presence either of nitrons acid or ferric sulphate*. It was found 
that without some agent to regenerate the ferrous sulphate produced 
in the reaction, an equilibrium was established before all the iodine 
was expelled, and the nitric acid was added for this purpose. The 
methods suggested are as follows:— 

1. 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid (1 to 1), 2 grams of ferric sulphate 
(either as iron-alum or ferrous sulphate oxidised in concentrated solu¬ 
tion by about 0*3 c.c. of nitric acid), and 3 c.c. of nitric acid are 
added to the solution of the alkaline iodide and chloride, diluted to 
400 c.c., and the whole boiled until the steam ceases to colour red 
litmus paper greyish-blue, a reaction found by the authors to be 
characteristic for iodine and very delicate; the chlorine is then 
determined in the residue. In the second method, the iodine is 
expelled by passing in the gases evolved from 2 grams of sodium 
nitrite by the action of dilute sulphuric acid. A trap is used to 
prevent mechanical loss of liquid during boiling. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Iron. By L. Blot (Zeif. anal. Ghem 
29, 138—139).—Lucion having ascertained that the presence of 
bromine has no influence on the precipitation of barinm sulphate, it 
might be supposed that when estimating sulphur in iron by dis¬ 
solving in hydrochloric acid, and passing the gases through brominated “ 
hydrochloric acid, time would be saved without any compensating 
disadvantage by omitting the usual evaporation. Where hydrocarbons 
are evolved during solution, this is, however, not the case. There 
are formed oily brominated hydrocarbons, which, becoming entangled 
in the precipitated barium sulphate, retard the filtration so much that 
more time is consumed than would suffice for the evaporation. When 
evaporating the liquid to a small bulk, these brominated products 
remain adherent to the basin, and at the same time the further 
advantage is gained of expelling most of the hydrochloric acid, which, 
if retained, would lower the result by its solvent action on the barium 
sulphate. M. J. S. 

Estimation of the Total Nitrogen in Manures. By E. Audin 
and J. Quenot {Bull. Soc . CJiim. [3], 3,322—326).—Several determina- 
vol. Lvm. 3 q 
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tion^ have been made by the authors, using different methods, and in all 
cases wheie nitrates are mixed with ammonium compounds Kjeldahl’s 
method gives very low results. The estimation of the total nitrogen 
in such mixture & by treatment with sulphuric acid, phenylsulphuric 
acid, zinc. and mercury, gives numbers which are approximately 
correct. The authors consider that the treatment of manures with 
ferrous sulphate in order to destroy the nitrates (which are deter¬ 
mined in a further sample by Schloesing’s method), before applying 
K/jeldahl’s method, is satisfactory, except that no separation of 
organic nitrogen as exiting apart from ammonium salts is possible. 
They have devised the following process, in which use is made of the 
fact that tannic acid precipitates the albumin contained in the 
manure, and thus renders the organic nitrogen insoluble:—1 gram of 
the manure is placed on a small fiber, and is exhausted with 
80 —40 c.c. of a 2 per cent, tannin solution. The nitrogen contained 
in the residue is estimated by Kjeldahi’s method, and is the organic 
nitrogen, whilst the filtrate similarly treate 1 gives that existing as 
ammonium salts; tlie nitrogen present as nitric acid being determined 
by Scliloesing’s method. In the case of manures containing ammoniam- 
magnesium phosphate, 1 gram of manure should be digested with 
t»’5 gram of tannin in 150 c.c. of carbonic acid water for 15 honrs; the 
residue and filtrate are to be treated as above described. The 
rebults published point to the accuracy of the method. 

T. G. N. 

Test for Nitrous Compounds in Sulphuric Acid. By 
J. H. WiLbOx (/. Phan/i. Tr o«>. [3j, 20.541).—Resorcinol is a delicate 
and convenient test for nitrous compounds in sulphuric acid, as it 
immediately produces a more or le^-s intense yellow colour, according 
to the quantity ol these compounds-, present in the acid. 1 c.c. of the 
acid is added to 5 c.c. of water, allowed to cool, and a minute portion 
of resorcinol dropped in, and stirred with it until dissolved. The 
test can be made a quantitative one by using Xesslerising glasses as 
in Wanklyn’s method of estimating ammonia. R. R, 

Use of the Induction Spark for Detecting Traces of Arsenic. 
By X. Klobukgw (ZtlK ami. Chttn^ 29. Ii9—133).—Ogier has shown 
that hydrogen arsenide is gradually but completely decomposed into 
its elements at ordinary temperatures by the induction spark. If, 
therefore, the gaseous mixture from a Marsh’s apparatus is passed 
slowly through a narrow tube, into which are insetted from the 
opposite ends, two platinum wires, forming the terminals of an 
induction coil, the whole of the arsenic will be deposited ou the glass 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the sparks; even so small a quan¬ 
tity as U*Ul milligram forming a distinct metallic mirror. The tube 
should he about 07 to 0*8 mm in internal diameter, the wires 0*5 to 
0*6 mm. diameter and 3 to 4 mm. apart; about 10—15 c.c. of gas 
may be passed per minute, and a small induction coil capable of 
giving sparks of 16—17 mm. with the current of two large Bunsen 
cells win suffice. gj J. SL 
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Estimation of Arsenic. By R. C. Canbt (Zeit. anal Clem 29, 
187; from Journ. Analyt. Chem 2, 411 j.—About a errant of tlie 
pulverised ore is mixed in a porcelain crucible with 4 or 5 paits 
of sodium carbonate and the same weight of pota&sium nitrate, and 
heated gradually to fusion. After 3 to 5 minutes it is cooled, dis¬ 
solved m warm wafcr, filtered, and the residue washed with warm 
water. The filtrate is acidified with nitric acid and boiled, then 
cooled and mixed with an excess of levigated zinc oxide. Should 
this produce a precipitate of silica or alumiua, it is filtered off, 
then a further quantity of zinc oxide is added, and the arsenic acid 
precipitated by a small excess of silver nitrate whilst stirring 
vigorously. The washed precipitate, consisting of silver arsenate 
and the excess of zinc oxide, is dissolved in hot, dilute nitric acid, 
the solution cooled, mixed with a little ferric sulphate, and titrated 
with ammonium thiocyanate. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Carbon in Graphite. By J. Widmer (Zeit anal. 
Chem., 29, 160—163).—The defect pointed out by Cross and Bevan 
(Trans., 1888, 889) in the chromic acid oxidation process, namely, 
that part of the carbon is oxidised only to monoxide, is found to 
exist also in the oxidation of graphite by the same reagent, about 
5 per cent, of the carbon being evolved as monoxide, but in this case 
the remedy suggested by them is inapplicable, since with the larger 
excess of chromic acid, greater strength of sulphuric acid, and higher 
temperature requisite for oxidising graphite, an evolution of oxygen 
cannot be prevented. The author finds it necessary to pass the gases 
over heated copper oxide before collecting and weighing the car¬ 
bonic anhydride. The apparatus used consists of a round-bottomed 
flask of 200—300 c.c. capacity, with a long neck placed obliquely, so 
that the acid mixture may not spurt up to the rubber stopper, then a 
Liebig’s condenser and a U -tube containing glass beads moistened 
with strong sulphuric acid. This is followed by a large JJ-tube con¬ 
taining calcium chloride, and pumice soaked in cupric sulphate, then 
a combustion tube 40 cm. long, containing granular cupric oxide, of 
which at least 15 cm. should be heated to redness. The gases then 
pass through another calcium chloride tube, and then into the 
absorbing tubes containing soda lime and calcium chloride. A guard 
tube and an aspirator of 6 -—8 litres capacity complete the apparatus. 
Air is admitted to the flask through potash, soda lime, and a cotton¬ 
wool filter. The author’s experiments were made with about 
0*3 gram of graphite, 10 grams of chromic acid, and 65 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid, which should not be of greater strength than 2 vols. 
of concentrated acid to 1 vol. of water. The mixture in the flask is 
to he heated to gentle boiling, whilst about 6 litres of air is slowly 
aspirated through the apparatus. H. J. S. 

Estimation of Graphite in Minerals. By J. B. [Mackintosh 
(Zeit. anal . Chew., 29, 2u5j.—A few fragments of potash are heated 
to tranquil fusiou in a silver crucible. The weighed substance, 
which should not he very finely powdered, is added, and stared from 
time to time with a silver wire, the temperature being somewhat 
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raised, and the fusion continued until sandy particles are no longer 
perceptible. After cooling, the mass is digested with cold water. 
The graphite will be left in the insoluble residue, together with lime, 
magnesia, ferric oxide, <Sre., whilst other carbonaceous substances 
will have been destroyed. The residue is collected in a Gooch 
crucible, washed with water, and treated with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, then with ammonia, and finally washed, by which means all 
foreign matter is removed, and the pure graphite remains. 

H. J. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Carbon in Iron. By J. TY'iBOfiOH 
(Zeit anal Chew,., 29, 196—204; from Bertj . Huff. Zeit ., 46, 
223, 233).—The carbon in iron can be completely oxidised to car¬ 
bonic anhydride if the iron is treated with a sufficiently concentrated 
solution of chromic acid in sulphuric acid, at a tempeiature near its 
boiling point. At lower temperatui es, hydrocarbons are evolved. If, 
however, the iron is first treated'with a neutral solution of cupric 
sulphate (which, except in rare ca&es, can be done without the loss 
of more than traces of h\ drocarbons), the copper protects the iron 
from the action of the acid mixture until the temperature is reached 
at which oxidation to carbonic anhydride will occur. The iron must 
be in filings or borings fine enough to pass through holes l*o mm. in 
diameter. About 0*2 gram of wrought iron or of steel, or 0*1 gram 
of east iron should be used. It is placed in a vessel like a test-tube 
and treated with 4 cjc. of a saturated solution of cupric sulphate. 
Atter stirring for lU minutes (or only three or four if any smell of 
earburetted hydrogen is observed), 1*2 gram of chromic acid is added 
and well mixed in, keeping the mixture c ol by immersing the 
cylinder in cold water. The tube is then closed with a rubber 
stopper carrying a stopcock funnel and a narrow tube for conveying 
the gases into a gas-burette. A special form of gas-burette is de¬ 
scribed, which has a total capacity of about 60 c.c., and at its lower 
part consists of a tube about 2o0 mm. long, 9 mm. diameter, and 
graduated in twentieths of a c.c. To the contents of the reaction 
tube, S c.c. of sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*7 is now added, and the 
mixture boiled for lU minutes, after which the'whole of the gaseous 
contents are driven over into the burette by filling the cylinder with 
water through the stopcock fnnneL The* total volume is read, and 
the carbonic anhydride is then absorbed by introducing potash solution 
into the burette through a funnel at the top. It is stated that in 
consequence of a small lo^s ot carbonic anhydride by absorption in 
the water with which tlie burette is filled, 1 c.c, measured at 16°, is 
equal to 0*29 per cent, of carbon when U*2 gram of iron is used, aud 
that a variation of 2° or 3 C may be neglected. If. J. S. 

Separation of Barium and Strontium* By B. Feesenius 
(Zeit. anal. Chem., 29, 143—160; continued from this vol., p. 826). 
—In connection with the separation by means of hydrofluosilicie 
acid, the following points have been investigated:— 
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Solubility of Barium and Strontium Silicefluoitides . 


fwater .... 


Percent¬ 
age com¬ 
position 
of sol¬ 
vent by 
volume 


alcohol (96 
per cent.) 
hydrochlo¬ 
ric acid 
(20 p. c.) 
hydrofluo- 
silicic acid 
_(3 7 p. c.) . 


1 part of barium silico¬ 
fluoride requires ... 

1 part of strontium 
silicofluoride re¬ 
quires ... 
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50 
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73 
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75 
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0 

50 

25 

25 

20 

25 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0*9 
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0*9 

0*9 

1-25 

O 

2-04 

0 

O 

i 

' 0 

.1 

0 

1-15 

1*1 

1*66 

O 

2-72 

— 

i 

1 

37219 5263 
| 

2860 

39001 

70679i 

8247 

16914 

— 

31 -06 

1 

152982"93 

50*9 

55*0 

j 

82-97 

i 

147*4 

t 

|7-3 


Barium silicofluoride dried at 100° retains a variable quantity of 
water (0*78 to 1*16 per cent, have been observed), the amount of 
which more than compensates for the loss due to its solubility, so that 
when the silicofluoride is dried at 100° and weighed, the results are 
high, but when it is converted into sulphate, a low yield is obtained. 
By using a considerable excess of hydrofluosilicic acid (which reduces 
the solubility of the precipitate) and converting into sulphate for 
weighing, passably good results may be obtained. On attempting to 
separate barium from strontium by precipitation with hydrofluosilicic 
acid in presence of alcohol, the separation is incomplete, whichever 
metal predominates; strontium is retaiued by the precipitate, and 
barium passes into the filtrate. The error due to this cause can be 
greatly diminished by conducting the process as follows. The solu¬ 
tion containing the barium and strontium is mixed with excess of 
hydrofluosilicic acid, stirred, and allowed to remain for 30 minutes, 
after which alcohol (4 vols. to 10 vols. of the solution) is added, and 
the mixture again allowed to repose for two hours. The precipitate 
is first washed with dilate alcohol (1 :1), and then several times with 
small quantities of cold water. The aqueous washings are concen¬ 
trated to a small bulk, mixed with a few drops of hydrofluosilicic 
acid and ^ volume of alcohol, and the small precipitate obtained 
filtered off after two hours. The filtrates are all united, and the 
strontium precipitated by sulphuric acid and alcohol. For a more 
perfect separation, the following method is recommended:—The 
aqueous solution of the barium and strontium chlorides is precipi¬ 
tated with hydrofluosilicic acid without addition of alcohol, and the 
precipitate is washed with cold water. Only when strontium largely 
predominates in the mixture will the precipitate retain traces of it. 
The filtrate and washings are measured, and a quantity of N/2 sul¬ 
phuric acid added sufficient to precipitate five or six times the 
quantity of barium corresponding with the solubility of barium silico¬ 
fluoride. The small precipitate obtained will contain all the barium 
together with a little strontium. It is to be fused with sodium car- 

3 q 2 
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bonate, the barium and strontium carbonates washed with ammoniacal 
water, conYerted into chlorides, and separated by hydrofluosilicie acid 
in presence of alcohol. Althongh this last separation is a somewhat 
imperfect one, yet, as the errors fall upon only a very small part of 
the original mixture, they may safely be neglected. Test analyses 
gave nnexceptionable results. 

In the above process it is necessary to ascertain the strength of the 
hydroflnosilicic acid by titrating it with soda; using phenolphtha- 
lein or litmus (with heating), 1 equivalent of hydroflnosilicic acid 
requires 3 equivalents of soda, but if ethyl-orange is used, only 
1 equivalent of soda is required. The total amount of the bases to 
be separated is then regarded as baryta, and a few grams more than 
the corresponding quantity of hydroflnosilicic acid is added. The 
dilution must be such that if the bases consisted entirely of strontia, 
the whole would remain dissolved. For 1 gram there must therefore 
be about 150 c.c. when alcohol is not used, and 200 to 250 c.c. when 
£ or \ of the liquid consists of alcohol. Free acids must be com¬ 
pletely absent. M. J. S. 

Volumetric Analysis of Copper. By R. A. Fessenden (i Ghem . 
News, 61, 183).—The author finds that the titration of copper with 
potassium cyanide can be conducted more quickly and accurately by 
neutralising with sodium carbonate instead of ammonia, and taking 
care to have sufficient nitric acid present; neither the presence of sul¬ 
phuric acid nor varying the proportions of the reagents affects the 
results. D. A. L. 

Detection of Mercury in Organic Liquids. By E. Brtjgnatelli 
(Gaszetta, 19, 418—422).—50—100 c.c. of the liquid is acidified 
with a few drops of hydrochloric acid, heated with purified copper foil 
or wire to 50—60°, agitated for five minutes, the copper removed, 
washed with distilled water, transferred to a glass vessel, and a 
porcelain lid on which a drop of a dilute solution of gold chloride is 
spread is placed over or beside it, the whole is covered with a watch 
glass, and heated on the water-bath. The gold chloride is reduced 
by the mercnrial fumes, and the metal is deposited on the porcelain 
lid as a bluish-violet film or stain. One-tenth of a milligram of 
mercury may in this way be detected in a litre of liquid. 

The precautions to be observed are to use only copper which bas 
been calcined and then reduced in hydrogen, and to render the 
porcelain lid chemically free from organic matter. Both copper and 
lid must not be handled otherwise than with perfectly clean forceps. 

S. B. A. A. 

Combustion with Lead Chromate. By R. jde Roode ( Amer . 
Chem. J., 12, 226—228).—A mixture of 4 parts of finely divided 
lead chromate and 1 part of red lead is washed thoroughly and dried 
by the pump; the moist mass is then divided into small lumps and 
ignited in a porcelain crucible, and the lamps are finally broken up 
in a mortar to the size of grains of wheat. In the fore part of the com¬ 
bustion-tube is placed a roll of reduced copper gauze; this the author 
finds to be necessary whether the substance to be analysed contains 
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nitrogen or not. Then comes a plug of asbestos, then the coarse 
grains of the above preparation filling about two-thirds of the rest of 
the tube, then another asbestos plug, then a mixture of the substance 
to be analysed with some of the above preparation in a state of fine 
powder, and finally some more of this latter in coarse grains. The 
fore part of the tube is connected with the calcium chloride tube and 
potash bulbs, the other end with an apparatus furnishing pure dried 
air; and the combustion is carried ont as nsual. The mixture of lead 
chromate and oxide does not fuse at a red heat, and the same tnbe 
may be nsed over and over again, except that the finely powdered 
portion of the mixture mnst be renewed every time, and occasionally 
the reduced copper gauze. C. F. B. 

Estimation of Ethyl Nitrite in Spirit of Nitrons Ether. By 
J. 0. Thresh (J. Pharm. Trans. [3], 20, 752—755),—In estimating 
nitrons compounds by titration of the iodine they liberate from 
hydriodic acid, the author prevents access of air by conducting the 
operations in an atmosphere of coal-gas, instead of nsing a vacuous 
flask, as Dunstan and Dymond do in the same process. The apparatus 
is simply a bottle or flask of 350 c.c. capacity, provided with a rubber 
stopper having two openings with tube connections for the introduc¬ 
tion of the gas, and the burettes, &c. Certain precautions are pointed 
ont, such as the avoidance of violent agitation of the liquid, previous 
boiling of the water to expel air, and, if necessary, making a slight 
allowance for the oxygen contained in the volumetric solution. The 
small quantity of oxygen usually contained in coal-gas is eliminated 
from the atmosphere in the flask before the introduction of the spirit to 
be tested, by adding 2 or 3 c.c. of spirit of nitre, passing a current of 
coal-gas, and allowing the apparatus to stand a short time and then 
adding enough thiosulphate to destroy the colour. The measured 
quantity of spirit of nitre is then added and titrated. Tables are 
given to show the accuracy of the results, which are always slightly 
higher than those given by Allen’s method with the nitrometer. 

B. Bk 

Reagents for a- and 0-NaphthoL By — Yvon (/, Pharm . [5], 
21, 465—468).—10 c.e. of an aqueous solution of yS-naphthol contain¬ 
ing 0*2 gram per litre when mixed with 2 c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol, 
2 c.c. of nitric acid, and 10 drops of mercuric nitrate solution (Codex), 
gives an intense orange-red colour, unaltered on boiling, which imparts 
a rose-red tint to gun-cotton. Sulphurous acid does not destroy the 
colour, or but slowly; the mixture passes to rose colour, becomes 
turbid, and at length gives a yellow or black deposit of mercury oxide. 
Chloroform takes up the original colouring matter and becomes 
intense ruby-red, at length turning greenish-yellow. Under the same 
conditions ether becomes yellow. If instead of the mercuric nitrate and 
nitric acid three drops of a saturated potassium nitrite solution and 
ten drops of pure sulphuric acid are added, an intense violet-red 
coloration results, which is destroyed by sulphurous acid and becomes 
greenish-yellow. Chloroform becomes greenish-yellow, and ether 
yellow. Gun-cotton assumes a wine-red tint. a-Naphthol under like 
conditions gives with the mercuric nitrate mixture an orange-yellow 
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colour, not changed on heating. Chloroform agitated with this takes 
an orange-yellow colour, and ether a somewhat greenish-yellow; 
sulphurous acid produces a brick-red precipitate, which settles and 
lea-res a partly decolorised bnt still yellow liquid; gun-cotton is tinted 
yellow. With the potassium nitrite mixture, a reddish-brown colour 
is produced passing to wine-brown on boiling. Chloroform agitated 
with the mixture takes a greenish-brown colour, and ether becomes 
slightly greenish-yellow, while the aqueous solution assumes a clear, 
rose-red tint. The coloration is rapidly destroyed by sulphurous acid, 
and passes to a dirty green. Gun-cotton is tinted a dirty yellow. 
These reactions can be employed in studying the elimination of 
naphthol by the urine. With this object, the urine is shaken npwith 
ether, this is decanted, evaporated to dryness, and the residue is taken 
up with 2 c.c. of alcohol; 10 c.c. of water is added, and the tests are 
applied as above. J. T. 

Estimation of Starch in Grain. By Z. v. Milkowski (Zeit. anal . 
Chem ., 29, 134—136).—The author has made numerous estimations 
of starch in barley by the methods of Asboth and Marcher respec¬ 
tively, and concludes from the agreement between the results that 
both methods are entitled to confidence. In carrying out Asboth’s 
process, the flour was freed from fat by ether, or carbon bisulphide, 
and quantities of 1—2 gram, thoroughly pulverised, were taken. In 
Marcher's method, 3 grams of the finely powdered substance is 
gelatinised by heating with 50 c.c. of water in a boiling water-bath, 
then cooled to 70° and mixed with 5 c.c. of malt extract (100 grams 
of malt to 500 c.c. of water), and kept at 70° for some minutes for the 
liquefaction of the starch paste. To prevent darhening, the solution 
is acidified with 1 per cent, of tartaric acid. The liquid is now 
exposed to a pressure of 3 atmospheres. After cooling, 5 c.c. of malt 
extract is again added, and the mixture is once more warmed to 70° 
and hept at that temperature for 20 minutes. This completes the 
solution of the starch. A portion of the filtered liqnid is now inverted 
with hydrochloric acid of 1*125 sp. gr., and finally the sugar is esti¬ 
mated by Fekling’s solution, using either Allihifs gravimetric, or 
Soxhiet s volumetric, process. A deduction must he made for the 
10 c.c. of malt extract added. M. J. S. 

Discrimination of Jute Fibres from those of Flax and Hemp. 
By W. Lenz (Zeit anal. Chem., 29,133—134).—A fragment of the 
fabric is warmed with ordinary nitric acid and a trace of potassium 
chlorate, then washed with water, and warmed with dilute potash 
solution until the acid in the fibres is neutralised. The alkaline 
liquid is poured off and the fibres shaken vigorously with pure water. 
The fibres now diffuse themselves uniformly through the water, and 
in this condition are poured upon a glass slip and allowed to dry in a 
horizontal position. After adding a drop of glycerol, a cover glass is 
placed over the specimen, and when the glycerol has thoroughly pene¬ 
trated the fibres, they are examined under the microscope. The jute 
fibres now exhibit with great distinctness the irregular thickness of 
the cell walls. If placed between the crossed Nicols, the flax and 
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hemp fibres show an extremely rich play of colour, "whilst those of jute 
are uniformly blnish or yellowish, except where they happen to touch 
or cross one another, and even there the colour is less bright. 

"M. J. S. 

Milk Analysis. By F. TV alls ( Chem. Xpws, 61, 102).—The 
author finds it advantageous to replace the paper coil of the Adam’s 
process by a bottomless test-tube, filled about one-third with freshly 
ignited asbestos. The upper opening may be closed with a cork fitted 
with a tube in connection with an aspirator, by which means the 
evaporation to drynoss is greatly aided. D. A. L. 

Melting and Solidifying Points of Fats and of their Mixtures. 
By A. Terreil (Bull. Soc. Chim. [3], 3, 195—200).—The author 
considers that the solidifying point of a fat, as determined by the slow 
cooling of the melted substance on an enlarged thermometer bulb, 
should alone be recognised as a test of purity. This point is always 
from 4—5° below the melting point. He describes a thermometer 
adapted for this purpose, and gives a very complete table, which 
indicates the melting, clouding, and solidifying temperatures of the 
principal fats, and of their mixtures with other fattv substances. 

T. G. X. 

Analysis of Fats. By H. Noerdlirglr (Zeii. aval. Chem., 29, 
6—13).—Attention is called to the importance of estimating the free 
fatty acids in oils, and in articles of tood containing fatty constituents, 
as the freshness and qnality of the substances are closely connected 
with the amount of free acid present. To secure uniformity, all 
results are stated as oleic acid. The following table shows the mean 
percentage of fat and free fatty acid in various seeds :— 



100 parts of seed contain 

100 parts of 
fat contain 
free fatty acid. 


Free fatty- 
acid. 

Total fat. j 

Turnip ( Brassiea rapa), .. 

0*42 

37*75 

no 

Colza (JB. campestris) .. 

0*32 

41*22 

0*77 

Poppy {Paparer somniferum) . 

3*20 

40*90 

6*66 

Earth-nut (Arackis liypogcsa) 

a. Seed... 

1-91 

46*09 

4*15 

b. Husk. 

1*91 

4*43 

43*10 

Sesame (Sesamuni onentale) . 

2*21 

51*59 

4*59 

Castor (Ricinus communis) . 

1*21 

46*32 

2*52 

Palm kernel (Blais guinensis) . 

4*19 

49*16 

8*53 

Cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera) . 

2*98 

67*40 

4*42 


In pressing oil from seeds, the free fatty acids are not obtained 
pari passu wi+h the neutral oils. For instance, 100 parts of poppy 
seed containing 46*9 parts of oil, of which 3*2 parts are free acid, will 
yield on first pressure 39 parts of oil containing 0'75 part of acid, on 
second pressure 2*5 parts of oil containing 0*38 part of acid, and will 
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leave in the cake 5*4 parts of oil, of 'which 2*07 are acid. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the oil and free acid in the residue left after press- 
ins? :— 


100 parts of cake contain 


Free fatn acid. 


Total fat. 


100 parts of the 
oil contain free 
fattv acid. 


Rapecake ..... 1*02 1 

0*72 

0*93 

9-70 

7-67 t S-61 

Puppy cake... . 6*80 

3*72 

5*bG 

10*34, 

S*92 

i 9 63 

Earth-nut cake . 4 *92 , 

0*37 

1*42 

12*47i 

5 *70 

7*65 

Sesame cake .... 7*b0 

2 66 

6*15 

21*90 11*20 

15*44 

Palm kernel cute 3 *16 

0*62 

1*47 

14-701 

b-00 

10*39 

Extracted palm 






kernel meal... j — 

— 

1*55 


— 

'58-68 

Cocoa-nut cake. J 1 *63 

0*91 

1*31 

16*11 10*10 

13-11 

Lm>eed cake... • | 1 *06 

0*43 

1 0*75 

10 SO 

6*82 

1 8-bl 

Colza cake.. 1 ‘74 

0*68 

1*27 

8*17 

4*80 

6-53 


13*231 8*39 10*55 
70*70 43*70,58*89 
39*42 G*45 18*62 

5S*62 20*24,40*29 
20*21 6*28 14*28 

— — I 8*29 

13* 8S 7*27 10*51 
115 *50 4*00} 9*75 
,28*72 8*33,20*07 


The fact that in the extracted palm-kernel meal the residual oil 
contains the same percentage of acid as the oil in ihe original seed, 
shows that the solvents used (carbon bisulphide or petroleum) exert 
no selective action, and this may serve as a means of distinguishing 
extracted from expressed oil, as well as the residual cake from the 
respective methods. In various specimens of deteriorated oil-cake 
(palm kernel and cocoa-nut), the free acid in the residual oil ranged 
from 17 per cent, to the whole. M. J. S. 

Detection of Cotton-seed Oil in Fats and in Olive Oil, By 
T. Leone {Gazzttta, 19, 355—357).—The author finds that 75 per 
cent, of the samples of lard analysed by him contain cotton-seed oil. 
This substance may be detected by adding a few c.c. of a 1 per cent, 
solution of silver nitrate in alcohol acidified with 0*5 per cent, of 
nitric acid, to a few c.c. of the lard, and heating on the water-bath for 
5 to 6 minutes. If cotton-seed oil is present, a brownish-yellow ring 
is formed at the surface of separation of the two liquids. This 
reaction is sufficiently delicate to detect the presence of 5 per cent, of 
cotton-seed oil in lard. It may be used for the detection of this im¬ 
purity in olive oil, in which case it is, however, preferable to heat for 
10—12 minutes. The yellow ring is not given by other oils, although 
occasionally a white ring is observed which changes to green on pro¬ 
longed heating. S'. B. A. A. 

Note. —This test has since been superseded by better methods. 

Estimation of Fat in Feeding Stuffs. By H. J. Patterson 
(Ahier, Chem. J. t 12, 261—265).—The use of animal charcoal is 
recommended to remove the water, soluble acids, &c., with which 
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the fats and oils obtained by extracting food stuffs with ether are 
more or less contaminated. In the percolator-tube of the extraction 
apparatus is placed first some pure animal charcoal, then a plug of 
cotton, then the substance to be extracted, and finally another plmr 
of cotton. The latter plug distributes the ether in a uniform stream 
over the substance, and prevents the latter from crawling np the 
sides of the percolator; the first plug prevents the fat cominer in 
contact with the charcoal before it is thoroughly in solution. With 
grains and meals, 1 gram of charcoal per gram of substance was used; 
with hay. fodders, &e., 2 grams. A set of experiments made with 
pure fats showed that there was no loss in passing ethereal solutions of 
these through animal charcoal, and another set made upon various 
food stuffs showed that the method always gave lower, often much 
lower, results than the usual method, and that therefore the oil 
obtained by the latter method is more or less impure. C. F. B, 

Estimation of Urea. By D. B. Dott (</. Pharm. Trans. [3], 20, 
793).—In the estimation of urea by measurement of the volume of 
nitrogen evolved, calcium hypochlorite is as trustworthy a reagent as 
sodium hypobromite, and the former has the advantages of being 
more easily and conveniently prepared (by mixing 1 part ot bleaching 
powder with 3 parts of water and filtering) ; of keeping for a con¬ 
siderable time, whilst the hypobromite rapidly deteriorates; and of 
being cheaper. R. R, 

Volumetric Estimation of Tannin. By E. Guexez {Cornet 
rend., 110, 532—534*).—When a solution of tannin is added to a 
boiling solution of tartar emetic mixed with certain coal tar 
colours, antimony tannate is precipitated, and canies down the 
colouring matter in the form of a true £k lake.” After a sufficiei.t 
quantity of the tannin has been added, the liquid above the precipi¬ 
tate becomes quite colourless. Dilution of the solutions is without 
influence on the results, and a given quantity of antimony tannate 
always carries down the same quantity of colouring matter. Gallic 
acid also does not interfere. 

Green dyes only are suitable, aud Poirrier’s green 4JE. gives very 
good results. 12 grams of tartar emetic and 1 gram of the dye are 
dissolved separately in water, and the solutions are mixed, filtered, 
and made up to 100(3 c.c. This liqxfid is standardised by moans of a 
solution of 5 to 6 grams of pure tannin in a litre of water mixed with 
a small quantity of thymol to prevent the development of mould. 

A measured volume of the antimony solution is heated to boiling, 
and the tannin solution is added from a burette, at first in cubic 
centimetres at a time, aud afterwards in drops, the liquid being 
boiled after each addition. The precipitate settles readily, and the 
end reaction is easily perceived. 

If the solution is standardised with tannin from nut-galls, the re¬ 
sults with all other extracts will be expressed in terms of this tannin, 

C. E. B. 

Estimation of the Indigo in Dyed Fabrics. By A. Rexard 
(Zeit. anal. Ghent 29, 97; from Mon. sei ., 28, 1444).— A solution of 
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sodium hvpo^ulpliite is prepared from one of sodium hydrogen snl- 
phite of ijo* Dtiume, and lot) c.c. of it is mixed with lUO c.c. of milk 
of lime and 2 litres of water. Of this mixture, 200 c.c. is placed 
in a da-k containing 10 grams of the dyed stuff, aud warmed to 
00—r«»- while pacing a stream of coal gas. When the decolorisation 
is complete, the li u ; d is rapidly poured into a graduated cylinder, 
and, after cooling, is measured. Ihe indigotin is then precipitated 
by hyuiuehlorie acid, and afttr 12 hours’ subsidence is collected on an 
asbestos filter, washed, dried, dissolved in 10 c.c. of fnmiug snl- 
phuric acid, aud titrated according to Mullers method ( Jahresb 1874, 
lollO- 31. J. S. 

Reaction of Cholesterin. By — Obeeituller ( Che<n . Centr., 
ISyO, i, 2J9— oOO; fiom ArJi. ISbO, oofi — bob )— Several of 

the compoundb which cholesterin iorms with organic aud inorganic 
substances assume characteristic colours during cooling after being 
melted. 

In the i>r< i wtade the anthor has found a most characteristic and 
delicate meanb of detecting eiiolesteiin, the colours which this sub¬ 
stance assumes during the process of cooling being intense and dis¬ 
tinct, and al«o are of longer duration than are many of the other 
cholesterin reactions. 

10 grams of cholesterin is melted with 5 grams of propionic anhy¬ 
dride. The i*rr±,ionate, CjHs-COOC-H^, crystallises in rhombic plates 
resembling cholesterin, and as the substance cools it gradually 
assumes the colours violet, blue, orten. dark-gieen, orange, carmine, 
and finally copper-ied. The deep blue and the green especially remain 
a considerable time. If suddenly cooied, the substance assumes the 
copper-ied colour, which also remains a considerable time. If the 
substance in a flask be melted in Tiaim glycerol solution at 98°, it 
assumes the blue colour. Tk & colours are seen by reflected light; if 
viewed by transmitted light, the complementary colours are observed. 
Examined under the polarising microscope with transmitted light, 
the melted substance becomes firat blue-gieen, then gieyish-blue, 
followed hy light-blue, a constant motion being observed; then sud¬ 
denly it remains stationary, and grouj s of crystals in spheroid form 
appear, wlr eh. under eroded Nicola, show the black cross indicative of 
donlly rtiraLi'n*: ciystah. The nut^s becomes again set in metion, 
the cresses \anisli and it assumes a vuue-yellow colour mixed with red, 
then avhlet, blue, light-areen, dark-green colour is observed; the 
last suddenly disappeais, and again aggregates of doubly refractive 
crystals appear tthieh are much larger than the first. 

In apph mg the test for the detection of cholesterin, the latter is 
separated as tar as possible from otner substances; a small quantity 
is then melted carefully with two or three drops of propionic anhy¬ 
dride. By suddenly cooling, a lustious fatty mass is obtained, and if 
a small portion of this is melted on a glass rod and held against a 
dark background, the coluur reactions are readily observed. 

J. W. L. 
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Effect of the Spectrum on the Haloid Salts of Silver. By 
W. de W. Abney and Gr S. Edwards (Proc. Eoy. Soc 47, 249—275). 
—This paper gives an account of the merliod employed to measure 
the relative sensitiveness of a photographic plate to the d'fferent 
parts of the spectrum. The density of the deposit at any spot is 
ascertained by allowing a beam from a constant light-source to pass 
through the plate, and cast the shadow of a rod on a screen in such 
a manner that it falls exactly alongside another shadow of the same 
rod cast by a second constant lamp. The intensity of the beam 
which has passed through the plate is reduced by varying the size of 
sectors cut out of a rotating disc placed in its path, until the two 
shadows are of the same degree of darkness. From the lime of ex¬ 
posure of the different parts of the plate, and the opening of the 
sectors, the relative sensitiveness can be calculated. Collodion and 
gelatin plates of the different silver haloids, both separate and mixed, 
were examined, and the results are given in numerous tables and 
curves. Plates dyed with cyanin and erythrosin were also in¬ 
vestigated., J. W. 

Polarisation of Electrodes. By L. Poincar^ (Compt rend., 110, 
950—951).—The maximum polarisation which metallic plates can 
acquire when plunged into an electrolyte varies with the temperature, 
and, if the electrolyte is a fused salt, can be followed through a some¬ 
what wide interval. Maximum polarisation is attained most quickly 
when the electrodes are short, slender wires. 

With silver electrodes in fused sodium nitrate, the E.M.F. of 
polarisation is 0*3? volt at 330°, but it falls to 0*1 volt at 440°, and 
tends towards zero as the temperature rises to 470°, the point at 
which the salt begins to decompose. Similar experiments with 
potassium and ammonium nitrates, potassium and sodium chlorates, 
and mixtures of nitrates which decompose at different temperatures 
prove that the polarisation of silver electrodes is nil at the tempera¬ 
ture at which the electrolyte decomposes. The same result is ob¬ 
tained with electrodes of iron or of gold. These results are analogous 
to Bouty’s observation tliat in concentrated nitric acid, which is 
easily decomposed, the polarisation of platinum electrodes is very 
slight. 

If it is assumed that the maximum polarisation is equivalent to or 
higher than the energy used up in the electrolytic decomposition, it 
follows that a rise of temperature tends to dissociate the electrolyte 
into its ions, and if the actual products of decomposition are not the 
ions, they are produced from the latter by secondary changes. Heat 
in fact gives rise to a dissociation similar to that which Arrhenius 
supposes to take place in dilute solutions. G. H. B. 

VOL. lyiii. 3 r 
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Thermochemistry of Hydroxylamine. By Berthflot and 
Andre iC**mpt. 77 /id., 110, 830—fe3t>;.—Hydroxylamine nitrate-was 
prepared by Kahlbaum in crystals which melt at abont 48° and 
renlily remain in superfusion. They are very soluble in water and 
very hygroscopic; heat of dissolution at ] 1*3 = —5*03 Cal. Decom¬ 
position by mean* of sodium hydroxide showed that the heat of 
neutralisation of hydroxylamine by nitric acid is -f 9*2 Cal. 

The salt was mixed with naphthalene and burnt in the calorimetric 
bomb: the heat of combustion for 1 gram is 535*5 c*al. } and hence 
the molecular heat of combustion at constant volume is +5T41 Cal., 
anl at constant pressure -*-50*29 Cal. The heat of formation in 
dilute solution from the c mstituent gases is 4- 23*8 Cal. 

The fol onincr table gives the heats of formation of ammonia and 
Lydioxylamine from their constituents, and the heats of formation of 
their dissolved salts from the acid and the gaseous constituents of the 
base. 

Hydroxylamine ... +23*8 Cal. Ammonia.... + 21*0 Cal. 

Hydruxm. niunte.- + 33 0 „ Am. nitrate.. +33*4 „ 

,, chloride. +33*0 „ „ chloride . +33*4 „ 

„ sulphate. -*■ 2 x 34*6 Cal. „ sulphate. +2x35*5 Cal. 

The heats of formation of the two bases and their corresponding 
salts are \ erv nearly identical. The heat of formation of hydroxyl¬ 
amine is slightly higher than that of ammonia, but in the case of the 
salts the order is reversed, ammonia having a decidedly higher heat 
«»f neutralisation than hydroxylamine. It follows that the conversion 
of ammonia into hydroxylamine cannot be regarded as oxidation in 
the proper sense of the word, nor is it a change analog!ms to the 
formation of an alcohol or an aldehyde from a hydrocarbon. The 
formation of hydroxylamine from nitric oxide is accompanied by the 
development of -r45*4 Cal. The reduction of the nitro-group to 
1 ydroxylamiue develops much less heat than its reduction to the 
amiJo-group. the difference being nearly equal to the beat of formation 
< f warer. Decomposition of hydroxylamine by potassium hydroxide 
with formation of water and ammonia develops +52*2 Cal.; decom¬ 
position by concentrated ammonia, with liberation of dissolved 
nitrous oxide, develops +45*0 Cal., or if the nitrous oxide escapes as 
gas +43 6 Cal. Simple decomposition of the hydroxylamine into 
nitrogen, hydrogen, and water is accompanied by the development of 
-r45‘2 Cal., and hence the energetic reducing action of the b ise. 

The decomposition of the nitrite by heat develops +50*3 Cal. if 
the water is liquid and 3U*9 Cal. if the Water is gaseous. It follows 
that the decomposition, like that of ammonium nitrate, may become 
explosive. As with other explosives, decomposition may take place 
in several different ways, according to circumstances. 

The oxidation of hydroxylamine to water and nitrogen or an oxide 
of nitrogen corresponds to the following thermal disturbances:— 
nitrogen +79*7 Cal., nitrons oxide +*>9*4 Cal., nitric oxide +58*1 Cal., 
nitrons anhydride +75 5 Cal, nitrogen peroxide +77*1 Cal., and 
nitric anhydride +95*0 Cal. The development per atom of oxygen 
(lograms j in each case is +159*4, +69 4, +38*8, +37*8, +30*8, and 
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+31*6 respectively. Its coil vers ‘on into ammonia and water by tlie 
action of hydrogen develops 406 2 Cal. C. H.*B. 

Preparation and Heat of Formation of Mono-sodium 
Eiyl&roxide. By de Fobirand {Co, apt. r u Z., 110. SoH— $ *2 —The 
action of one equivalent of sodinm hydi*o\i le in dilute solution on a 
solution of erythrol at 13° develops 40'69 Cal., a number higher than 
the corresponding value for glycerol (40*37J, and *ti 1 h gher than 
that for glycol (4*0*28), but lower than that for mannitol (— 1 * 0 : 5 ). 
It follows that the energy of the alcoholic function increases with the 
number of hydroxyl-groups. 122 grams of pure dry erytiirol wa* 
dissolved in 800 c.c. of methyl alcohol, which is its best solvent, the 
boiling solution was mixed with a solution of 23 gram-* of sodium i » 
3U0—350 c.c. of methvl alcohol, and the mixture bol'el for fi*e or 
hours in a flask with a reflux condenser. The aleoitol was afterwards 
distilled ofl in a current of dry hydrogen, and the ciystjs dried on 
porous plates out of contact with air. When heated at 115°, they 
lose 18*01 per cent., which corresponds with 1 molecule of methyl 
alcohol. 

Alonosodium erythroxide is obtained in this way as a very hygro¬ 
scopic white powder: heat of dissolution at 13° -J- 0 80 Cal. tVom 
this result it follows that— 

C 4 H 10 0 4 solid 4- ^I^aoO solid == ^H 2 0 solid 

4- C 4 H 9 Na0 4 solid. develops 422*315 Cal. 

C 4 H 10 O 4 solid 4- EaOH solid = H 2 0 solid 

4- CJBUNTaOi solid. „ -4 5*81 „ 

C 4 Hi 0 0 4 solid 4- Na solid = H gas 4* 

C^H 9 ^a0 4 solid. „ -437*70 „ 

Comparison of these numbers with the corresponding values for 
glycerol shows that whilst in solution the acidic function of erythrol 
is more energetic than that of glycerol, in the solid state the reverse 
seems to be the case. The anomaly is however only apparent, and is 
due to the fact that the physical condition of the s did erythrol is not 
comparable with that of the liquid glycerol. Analogy indicates that 
the heat of fusion of erythrol is not less than —10 CaL 

C. H. B. 

Action of Erythrol on Alkali Alkyl-oxides. By de Forcrand 
(Compt. rend 110, 904—907).—The action of sodium methoxide on 
erythrol (preceding abstract) yields a compouud C,H 9 0 4 3Ta,Me0H, 
which loses methyl alcohol at 140°. The action ot sodinm ethoxide 
on erythrol in presence of ethyl alcohol yields the compound 
EfcONa,C 4 Hio0 4 , or if ethyl alcohol is present in large excels, the 
compound EtON’a,C 4 H 10 O 4 ,2EtOH. Both these compounds can be 
heated for several hours at 150° without undergoing any altera¬ 
tion, and hence, in all probability, have the constitution given. This 
view is confirmed by thermochemical measurements. Heats of dis¬ 
solution at 13°, C 4 H 9 0 4 3ra,Me0H = 4*0*89 Cal; EtONa,C 4 H i0 O 4 = 
-1*94 Cal.; EtONa,C 4 H 10 O 4 ,2EtOH = -5*10 Cal. 


3 r 2 
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C 4 H 9 0 4 Xa solid 4* MeOH liquid = 

OiHAS'a.MeOH solid.. develops 4-0-81 Cal. 

EtONa solid 4* C 4 S 10 O 4 solid = 

EtONajCAoOi solid. +10-80 „ 

Et 0 Na,C 4 H lt 04 solid + 2EtOH liquid = 

EtONaAHioO^EtOH solid.. + 8-24 „ 

EtONa,2EtOH solid 4- C 4 H lt ,C >4 solid = 

EtOXa,C 4 H lo 0 4 ,2EtOH solid. „ 4-10-17 „ 

As a rule, tlie heat of combination of ethyl alcohol with metallic 
alkyl-oxides is 1 Cal. less than for the corresponding combination of 
methyl alcohol, and it would follow that the combination of ethyl 
alcohol with sodinm erythroxide would be endothermic. This result 
explains the non-formation of the compound CiHAXa^tOH, and 
also why the erythroxide is not formed in the solution in ethyl alcohol. 

J C. H. B. 

Heats of Combustion and Formation of Nitrogenous Com¬ 
pounds derived from Albuminoids* By Berthelot and Andre 
(Compt. rend., 110, 884 —889).—The combustions were made in 
compressed oxygen in the calorimetric bomb. 



G-lyeollamme 
Alanin e . • • • 
Leucine .... 
Asparagine . 
Aspartic acid 
Tyrosine.... 
Hippurie add 

Urea. 

Erie add •.. 


Per 

| Molecular heat of com¬ 
bustion. 

Heat of 
forma¬ 

niff 

gram. 

1 

' Constant 
volume. 

T 

Constant 1 
pressure. 

tion. 

1 

jLiin. 

cal. 

‘ CaL 

Cal. 

Cal. 

CaL 

3133 *6 

235*0 

234*9 

126*2 

+ 11*8 

4370*7 

, 389*0 

1 389*2 

135 *2 

4*2*8 

6526*1 

1 854*9 

1 855*9 

158*4 

-20*4 

3396*8 

448*4 

448*1 

205*1 

+ 1*9 

2911*1 

387*2 

386*8 

231*9 

+33 2 

5915 *9 

1070*8 

1 1071*2 

156*4 

+ 50 0 

5659*3 

1013*0 

1012*9 

145*6 

+ 60*7 

— 

— 


I 80*8 

-11*8 

— 

— 


1 148*1 

+37*0 


The heats of formation of urea and uric acid are given for com¬ 
parison. The last column gives the differences between the actual 
heats of combustion and those calculated from the composition by 
Dulong's method. In all cases except urea and leucine the actual 
values are higher thnn the calculated values, and in some instances 
the differences are very considerable. 

In the following table, the total heat of combustion is compared 
with the heat of combustion of the various compounds, the nitrogen 
being supposed to be eliminated in the form of urea, the heat of dis¬ 
solution of which approximately compensates for the heat of dissolution 
of tbe original componnd and the heat of dissolution of the carbonic 
anhydride. These conditions closely resemble those actually existing 
in the living organism. 
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Compounds, 

solid. 

Compounds, 

dissolved. 

"1 

Complete 

combustion. 

. Deficit, 
solid. 

. Deficit, 
dissolved. 

Glycollamine.. 

+ 159-2 

+ 167-3 

234-9 

75-7 

' 73*5 

Alanine. 

+ 313*5 

+ 327*5 

389-a 

75*7 

! 78 5 

Leucine. 

+ 780-4 

i- 811 *2 

855-9 

75-7 

• 78*5 

Tyrosine. 

+ 995-5 

+ 942*6 

1071-2 

75-7 

78*5 

Asparagine.... 

+ 296-6 

+ 314-4 

44S-1 

151*5 

1 156*1 

Aspartic acid.. 

+ 311 -1 

+ 330*7 

386-8 

75*7 

, 78*5 

Hippuric acid.. 

+ 937*2 

+ 982*8 

1012-9 

75*7 

, 78*5 

Trie acid. 

•r 158 *4 

+ 1.75*8 

461'4 

303*0 

' 314*2 

i 


The heat developed under these conditions is very considerably 
lower than the heat of complete combustion, and it is evident that 
urea plays a very important part in connection with animal heat, 
since 80 to 85 per cent, of the nitrogen is eliminated in this form. 
If the nitrogen is eliminated in the form of uric acid, the deficit is 
115*2 Cal. per 1*4 grams, or 122-0 Cal. if the carbonic anhydride is 
in solution; if the nitrogen is eliminated as hippuric acid, the deficit 
is 1012*9 Cal. per 14 grams. In the case of herbivora, it follows that 
there would be a very considerable thermal deficit y if there were not 
compensation in the form of liberation o-f free nitrogen in the intes¬ 
tine. The high deficit in the case of uric acid explains to some 
extent the effect of excessive feeding on its production, and the 
characteristic physiological and pathological perturbations which 
accompany its formation. C. H. B. 

Heats of Combustion of the Chief Nitrogenous Compounds 
in Living Organisms, and their Relation to Animal Heat. 
By Berthelot and Andr£ ( Gomjpt . rend., 110, 925—934).—The heats 
of combustion were determined by means of the calorimetric bomb. 
In the table (p. 938), column 1 contains the heats of combustion of 
1 gram at constant pressure; column 2 the heat of combustion of the 
quantity which contains 1 gram of carbon; column 3 the heat of 
combustion if 1 gram of the nitrogen is eliminated in the form of 
urea, and column 4 the heat of combustion of the quantity which 
contains 1 gram of carbon, the nitrogen being eliminated as urea. 

The table (p. 938) gives the percentage composition of the various 
preparations. 

The albumin was purified, and dried at 100°; the fibrin was treated 
with ether and dried at 115°; the mnscular flesh was washed with 
alcohol, then with ether, and dried at 115°; the haemoglobin was 
prepared from the horse, and was dried at 115°; the casein, ossein, 
and chrondrin were dried at 115°; tbe vitellin was dried in a vacuum 
at the ordinary temperature; the yolk of egg was hard-boiled and 
dried in a vacuum at tbe ordinary temperature, but was subjected to 
no other treatment; the vegetable fibrin was extracted with alcohol 
and ether and dried at 115°; the isinglass, fibroin, and wool were washed 
with ether and dried at 115°; the chitin was purified; the tunicin 
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■was prepared from Ascidians and treated 'with alkalis and acids, and 
then* two substances and the gluten were dried at 115°. 


l 

1. 2. 3. j 4. 


Albumin . 

B1 >od fibrin. 

Muscular tie&h...j 

Use nogLolin.I 

iiseln...... 

Ossefn .I 

thjudrm (cult}. 

Yitehin .... 

Ytlk of egg. 

Vegetable tibnn.. 

Crude gluten.. 

Isle glass.. 

Fibroin .. J 

wool.i 

Chinn.I 

Tmncin.| 


5G90 

10091 

4357 

9381 

5532 

10S20 

45S6 

8970 

5731 

10671 

4749 

8S41 

5015 

1UC17 

4964 

8902 

5629 

110S0 

4799 

95S0 

5114 

10'Ufi 

4544 

8076 

5346 

105-14 

4506 

8924 

57S4 

111G6 

4954 

8596 

SI 24 

12052 

7704 i 

11632 

5 x 36 

10S07 , 

i 4986 

9047 

5993 

10S78 

5245 

9333 

5242 1 

1 lObOO 

1 4192 

8610 

6007 

1 10599 

| 4077 

8479 

5567 

11099 

4537 

90 >9 

4655 

9943 

4235 1 

1 9043 

4163 

9014 

1 4063 | 

t 8794 



C. 1 

H. 

]sr. 

O. 

i 



j Ash. 

Albumin .. 

• • «• 51* < 7 

7 03 

15*13 

1 

124 *15 

1-62 

1 — 1 

1*01 

Fibrin. 


6*C0 

17*5u 

,23*28 

1*19 

— j 

i 1*23 

Muscle.... 


7*38 

IS *19 

1 19*54 

1*13 i 

■ — 

| 2*45 

Hemoglobin. 


7-30 

17-64 

17 *62 

1 11 1 

0*82 

negligible 

Casern. 


7*00 

15*37 

24 01, 

, 1*63 

1*18 

| 0*64 

Os^en.. 


7*01 

17 *91 

24 *60' 

0*38 

— 

0*29 

Cbondim. 


7*14 

15* tO 

23*93, 

, 2*00 

0*45 

6-35 

Virellin .. 


7*55 

15*47 

22 *27 

1*25 

1*66 

negligible 

Yolk of esz ........ 

.1 67'41 

10*20 

7*65 

12*53 

0*39 

1*82 

yy 

Vegetable libnn. 


7*31 

17 43 

20*11 

1*05 

0*39 

yy 

Crude gluten. 


7*53 

15*73 

20*30 

1*00 

0*33 

0*21 

. 

.43*53 

6*91 

I s * *45 

25*54l 

I 0*57 

— 

0*74 

Fibroin ... 


6*37 

17*96 

27 "41 

0*17 

— 

0*35 

Wool.. 


6*93 

13*19 

20*97 

3*65 

— 

, 0*64 

Chitm. 


6*70 

7*77 

3S*50 

0*15 


- 

Tunicin. 


6*60 

1 S3 

45*33 

0*50 

| 0-14 

i 


The average heat of combustion of the albuminoids which can 
serve as foods is 5691 cal. for 1 gram, and 10,870 cal. for the quantity 
which contains 1 gram of carbon. The loss of heat resulting from 
elimination of the nitrogen in the form of urea is 16 per cent. The 
mean heat of combustion of the carbohydrates is 9470 cal. for the 
quantity containing 1 gram of carbon, but the value for 1 gram 
varies with the degree of hydration. It is about one-fifth greater 
than the heat of combustion of the carbon which is present, and this 
reserve of energy is the source of the heat developed during many 
fermentations. In the case of fats, the heat of combnstion per gram 
of carbon is 12,200 to 12,500 cal., the magnitude of this number 
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being due to the small percentage of oxygen which the compounds 
contain. On the other hand, they require a large amount of oxygen 
for complete combustion. In the case of the albuminoid^, about one- 
sixth of the total possible heat is not available, becm^e tae nitrogen 
is eliminated from the living organism in the form of urea: in the 
case of the fats and carbohydrates, the whole of the heat of combustion 
is available, provided that the organism is healthy and completely 
burns the food supplied. 

When an organism is enfeebled, and is unable to burn completely 
the food which is introduced into it, various evil results follow. Tats 
are deposited in the form of adipose tissue, encumbering the muscles 
and other organs, and although they possess the highest heat-producing 
power, they are the first of the tood-stuifs to cease to furnish their 
energy to an enfeebled organism. Incomplete combustion of carbo¬ 
hydrates results in a reduction of the quantity of animal heat, and 
appears to be connected with a pathological condition of certain 
special organs. Incomplete oxidation of nitrogenous compounds 
results in the elimination, chiefly through the kidneys, of unaltered 
albumin in severe cases, and of products of incomplete combustion, 
such as uric acid, in other cases, but the diffusion of such products 
in the organism is accompanied by serious perturbations. 

C. H. B. 


Thermochemistry of Wool and Cotton. By L. Yignon ( Compl. 
rend., 110, 909—910).—The heat developed by the action of normal 
solutions upon 1U0 grams of unbltached wool at 11—12°is as follows:— 


KOH. 


Spun wool. 1*16 

Combed wool. 1*37 


XaOH. 

HC1. 

h,so 4 . 

115 

0-95 

0-99 Cal. 

1-10 

1-00 

1-05 Cal. 


The rise of temperature ceases after about five minutes. In the 
case of cotton the development of heat is slower, but the rise of tem¬ 
perature ceases at the end of seven or eight minutes. The heat 
developed per 100 grams of cotton is as follows:— 

EOH. NaOff. Ha. H 2 S0 4 . 

Cotton, unbleached . 1*30 1*05 0*65 0*60 Cal. 

Cotton, bleached .,. 2*27 2*20 0*65 0-58 Cal. 

The greater development of heat by the action of alkalis on 
bleached cotton is probably due to the presence of oxycellulose, which 
has been formed in the process of bleaching. C. H. B. 

New Apparatus for Determining Melting Points. By A. C. 
Christomanos (Ber., 23, 1093—1096).—The apparatus shown in the 
diagram (p. 940) has been devised by the author for ensuring a more 
correct determination of the melting point of substances. 

The cylindrical vessel (.dL), which is 12 cm. in height and 6 cm. in 
diameter, is heated on a sand-bath or in an air-bath, and is provided 
with two apertures; a thermometer (C) and a platinum wire (/) 
pass through a cork fitting into one of the apertures, whilst idle 
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other (e) is conical and Anted and serves for the reception of a drawn- 
out test-tube (B) The ve-sel (A) is filled with puie mercury to such 
a depth that the point (ft) of tne test-tube is about 2 cm below the 



surface (in) of the metal. The substance i'* introduced m a melted 
condition, into the point (b), so that it foims a lavei of from 0 5 to 
15 cm m length, and when it has complete!} solidifiei again the 
test-tube is plat ed m position and the space (cc) immediately above 
the substance filled with mercuiy, into which dips the platmnm wire 
fd) On applying heat, the mercury m (*1) is uniformly heated 
throughout its whole mass, so that the thermometei and the sub¬ 
stance are always at the same tempeiature; the moment the substance 
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melts, the two mercury columns come into contact, the circuit is 
completed, the bell (D) rings, and the temperature is noted. 

F. S. K. 

Boiling Points of Substances are a Function of their 
Chemical Nature. By M. Wildekmanx (Be?.. 23, 12-^4—1264).—In 
any homologous series of organic compounds, the relation between the 
boiling point (in absolute temperature) under a pressure of M mm., 
and that under a pressure of X mm. is one and the same for all mem¬ 
bers of the series. This law has been tested in a number of cases for 
wide limits of pressure (12 to 1500 mm.) and found correct. It may 
be expressed in the following manner— 

Tap __ T bp _ T cp _ ^ 

TaP T6P ” TcP “ ’ 

where a, b, and c represent different members of any homologons 
series, p the lower, and P the higher limit of pressure. From the 
above it also follows that Tap : T bp == TaP : T6P. or that the ratio of 
the boiling points of two substances belonging to the same homologous 
series is the same for all pressures. 

The above law does not hold, however, for members of the same 
series which differ in chemical nature or in the mode of arrangement 
of the atoms in the rfiolecule, and, therefore, is not applicable to the 
varions isomerides of the higher members of a homologous series. 
The value of D is also found to vary from one series to another, the 
anthor having determined the values of T12 mm. / T760 mm. for 150 
different substances, and found the variation to be from 0*73 to 0*79. 
From this it follows that the change in the boiling point of a sub¬ 
stance with change of pressure is dependent on the nature of the 
elements composing that substance, as also on their number and mode 
of arrangement in the molecule, and hence is a function of the 
chemical nature of any compound. H. C. 

Solution Compounds. By G. Gore (Chem . News, 61,1 72 — 174). 
—The author has measured, using zinc-platinum couples, the voltaic 
energy of numerous aqueous solutions containing various proportions 
of all kinds of soluble elements, alkaline, neutral, and acid salts and 
acids, and has in all cases obtained evidence ©f combination by tbe 
reduction of voltaic energy. The author gives tbe average available 
voltaic energy of the ingredients used in the various solutions, and 
also the loss of voltaic energy which takes place when two of these 
substances are in the same solution, in proportions representing the 
formulae of each solution compound. 

The author considers that the results obtained illustrate the fact 
“ that all kinds of chemical substances, when in neutral solution, 
unite with each other indiscriminately, and irrespective of the 
chemical nature of the substances.” D. A. L. 

Sealing Tubes under Pressure. By A. Bichabdsox ( Chem . 
News , 61, 255).—Tbe following device serves for sealing tubes after 
gases have been admitted to them under pressure. The tube 
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terminates in a X-piece, the lateral tnbe of which is constricted at 
places, and provided near the joint with a ping ground into a contrac¬ 
tion of the tube, so that it acts as a valve opening inwards, yielding to 
the admission of gas under pressure, but closing firmly under internal 
pressure, and so permits of the sealing of the tube at a point further 
removed from the joint. -D* A. L. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Spontaneously Inflammable Hydrogen Phosphide. By L. 
Gattc:rmann and W. Haussknecht (L'er., 23,1174—1190).—In order 
to obtain more accurate details as to the composition and properties 
of the liquid hydrogen phosphide obtained by Thenard in 1845, the 
authors have prepared this substance in considerable quantities, and 
subjected it to a close examination. The method of preparation 
adopted was that originally employed by Thenard, namely, the action 
of calcium phosphide on water. To obtain the calcium phosphide, a 
strong iron tnbe sufficiently wide to allow of fhe easy passage of a 
stick of phosphorus was fixed vertically in a large Hessian crucible, 
filled with ordinary lime, broken into pieces about the size of a hazel¬ 
nut. The iron tube should end 2 cm. above the bottom of the 
crucible, and have a wide glass tube attached to the upper portion, in 
order to prevent the month becoming too hot. The crucible is then 
covered, and placed in a suitable coke furnace, heated to a moderate 
red heat, and phosphorus, in pieces weighing about 15 grams, thrown 
into the tube. The process is continued until the burning of the 
phosphorus from the crucible opening becomes continuous. Tho 
calcium phosphide is thus obtained as a hard, dark mass, which 
frequently shows iridescent surface colours, aud must be at once 
placed in a well-closed bottle. 

The decomposition of the calcium phosphide is carried out in a 
large, three-necked Woulffe’s bottle. In the centre neck is placed a 
wide glass tube, dipping under the surface of the water, for tho 
introduction of the phosphide; in the second is placed a tube, like¬ 
wise dipping under the surface of the water, connected with an 
apparatus evolving hydrogen; whilst in the third is placed an exit 
tube connected with the condenser. The latter consists of a tube 
narrowed towards the bottom, the inlet and outlet tubes of which 
only come slightly below the cork, and are cut off obliquely. It is 
placed in a deep vessel of water containing sufficient ice at the top to 
keep the temperature at 0°. As soon as the air is driven out of the 
apparatus by the hydrogen, the Woulffe’s bottle, which should contain 
1^ litres of water, is carefully heated in a water-bath until the latter 
has a temperature of 60°, and the calcium phosphide, broken into 
pieces the size of a pea, added in portions of about 2 grams. It is 
preferable to proceed at such a rate that 50 grams are added in 
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15 to 20 min. After a quarter of that amount has been added, the 
condensation commences, and the liquid collects in the narrow portion 
of the condenser. The erases which pass oif still contain considerable 
quantities of the liquid phosphide, and if passed through a flask 
containing hydrochloric acid, may be converted into solid hydrogen 
phosphide, while the gaseous hydrogen phosphide passes oif, and 
may be collected over water. Care must be taken in this case that 
the tubes do not get blocked by the deposition of the solid compound. 
From 1—2 c.c. of the liquid phosphide is obtained in a successful 
operation for every 50 grams of calcium phosphide employed. 

In order to obtain a weighed quantity of the substance for analysis, 
a small bnlb-tnbe with a narrow neck is blown on the condenser 
previous to its being used, and when the liquid has been collected, a 
sufficient amount passed into this bulb-tube by inclining the con¬ 
denser, and the narrow nock of the former then carefully sealed. It 
was not found possible to estimate the phosphorus directly, but the 
hydrogen was readily estimated by burning the substance m a tube 
nearly filled with lead chromate, through which a current of dry 
carbonic anhydride was passed, the water formed being absorbed as 
usual by a calcium chloride tube. The quantity of the latter agreed 
w oil with the empirical formula PHa, 

Tlienard drew his conclusions as to the composition of the liquid 
from the fact that it decomposed in sunlight, with formation of solid 
and gaseous hydrogen phosphide, the amount of the former obtained 
being about 38 per cent. The authors have repeated this experiment, 
the liquid being collected in a bulb-tube to the neck of which a small 
capillary tube drawn out to a point was horizontally attached. The 
weighed tube, after breaking off the capillary, was exposed to bright 
sunlight, and in 36 hours was completely converted into the solid 
phosphide, the amount of which was found to be 38*33 per cent. In 
a second experiment, the gaseous hydrogen phosphide evolved was 
collected over mercury and measured, the liquid being both exposed 
to light and heated. The quantity found was 61*28. These quantities 
agroe well with Thenard’s equation, 5PH 3 = 3PH } -f P 3 H, and form, 
therefore, a further confirmation of the empirical formula PH 2 . 

Tho sealed tubes containing the liquid phosphide must not be kept 
for any length of time, as the decomposition commences immediately, 
and, after a time, the pressure becomes so great that the tubes 
explode with an exceptionally loud report. No deposition of the solid 
takes place for some time, but the liquid becomes yellow, whence it 
would appear that solid hydrogen phosphide is soluble in liquid 
phosphide. 

Attempts were made to obtain the vapour-density of the liquid 
without success, the substance being in all cases decomposed. The 
comparison of the physical properties of the liquid and gaseous 
compounds makes the formula PH 3 improbable, and the authors, 
therefore, regard the formula P s H t as profei*able. The boiling point 
was fonnd to be 57—58° under 735 mm. pressure, no residue 
remaining, provided the temperature of the heating bath does not 
rise above 80°, but the distilled compound is even more unstable than 
the original substance. The specific gravity of the liquid was fonnd 
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in two cases to "be 1*016 and 1*007, and is, therefore, slightly greater 
than that of water. 

Unsuccessful attempts have also been made to obtain compounds of 
liquid hydrogen phosphide with aldehydes and ketones similar to 
those yielded by hydrazine. H. Gk C. 

Carbon Tetrafhioride. By H. Moissan (Oompt rend ., 110, 
951—954; compare Chabrie, this vol., p. 558).—Carbon fluorides are 
gaseous, closely resemble one another in many of their properties, 
and at comparatively low temperatures decompose and polymerise 
easily. Their preparation in a pure state is consequently difficult. 

Carbon tetrafluoiide can be obtained by the action of fluorine on 
purified carbon at the ordinary temperature; by passing fluorine into 
gently heated carbon tetrachloride; by passing fluorine heated to 
100° into chloroform; by the action of fluorine on methane; by the 
action of silver fluoride on carbon tetrachloride. 

Silver fluoride is heated at 195—200°, and the vapour of carbon 
tetrachloride is passed over it. The product is passed, through a 
serpentine tube cooled to —23°, and is collected over mercury. The 
last traces of vapour of carbon teti-achloride are removed by allowing 
it to remain in contact with fragments of caoutchouc for some time. 
The gas still contains small quantities of a carbon fluoride of higher 
sp. gr., but can he obtained quite pure by agitating with absolute 
alcohol, in which the tetrafluoride is readily soluble,, and from which 
it is expelled by heating. Alcohol vapour is finally removed by 
sulphuric acid. The preparation must be conducted in metal 
apparatus; otherwise a mixture of silicon fluoride, carbonic anhydride, 
carbon tetrafluoride, and a carbon fluoride of higher sp. gr. is 
obtained. 

Carbon tetrafluoride has a sp. gr. of 3*09; it liquefies at —15° 
under ordinary pressure, or under 4 atmos. at 20°. It is only slightly 
soluble in water, and is not absorbed by sulphuric acid, aqueous 
potash, or aqueous baryta, but dissolves readily in ether, and especially 
in absolute alcohol. When heated in contact with glass, it yields 
carbonic anhydride and silicon tetrafluoride. When heated with 
sodium, it yields sodium fluoride and carbon, and it dissolves readily 
in alcoholic potash, which gradually converts it into potassium 
fluoride aud carbonate. C. H. B. 

Composition of Boiler Scale. By T. B. Stillman (Chem. News, 
61, 258).—An analysis of boiler scale, from a portion of the boiler 
exposed to direct heat, yielded the following numbers per cent.; the 
water of hydration being determined by igniting the scale, dried at 
100°, in a tube, and collecting the water in a tared calcium-chloride 
tube:— 


Si0 2 and day. Fe 3 0 3 ; AljOg. CaO. MgO. CO*. SO s . 
11*70 2*81 11*62 41*32 6*92 0*96 

Moisture. H a O (of hvdration). Undetermined. 

0*69 21*78 0*2 
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The numbers show insufficient sulphuric and carbonic acids to 
satisfy the bases, whereas the water of hydration exactly corresponds 
with that required for the unsatisfied magnesium and calcium oxides, 
thus indicating the presence of 13*70 per cent, of calcium hydroxide 
and 56*37 of magnesium hydroxide. This is regarded as the result 
of the decomposition of the scale by heat, and was confirmed by an 
examination of the scale layer by layer, when it was found that the 
portion next to the iron, and nearest the fire, contained only traces of 
carbonic anhydride, but consisted principally of hydroxides; the inter¬ 
mediate portion was a mixture of hydroxides and carbonates; whilst 
the upper portion contained carbonates, but not hydroxides. 

D. A. L. 

Lead Phosphites and Pyrophosphite. By L. A mat ( Compt . 
rend 110, 901—904).— Normal Lsad Phosphite. —This salt is practi¬ 
cally insoluble in water: Na 2 HP0 3 diss. -f Pb(NOj) 2 diss. = 
PbHP0 3 pptd. 4- 2NaNO } di^s., develops + 0 65 Cal. 

Lead Nitrophosphite .—If sodium hydrogen phosphite is used instead 
of the normal salt, part of the lead is precipitated as normal 
phosphite, and the liquid becomes acid. In presence of excess of 
lead nitrate, the normal lead phosphite combines with it, and forms a 
nitropliosphite, PbHP0 3 ,Pb(N0 3 )2, which can be recry&tallised from 
dilute (1 : 10) nitric acid. The crystals are stable when exposed to 
air, and do not alter at 100—110°. When more strongly heated, the 
salt decomposes explosively, nitrogen oxides being evolved, and a 
white residue being left. In contact with water, the crystals are 
decomposed and become opaque, lead nitrate being dissolved, and the 
normal phosphite left. Lead nitrophosphite is also formed when lead 
phosphite is treated with nitric acid. 

Lead hydrogen phosphite is obtained by dissolving the normal salt 
in a very concentrated solution of phosphorous acid, and separates on 
cooling in fine, transparent crystals which can be dried at 100°, and 
have the composition PbH^POsL* When treated with water, they 
become opaque, the normal phosphite being formed, whilst phos¬ 
phorous acid passes into solution. 

Lead pyrophosphite , PbELPoOs, is obtained by heating tho acid 
phosphite at about 140° in a dry vacuum. In contact with water, it 
remains undissolved, but is gradually converted into the normal 
phosphite and phosphorous acid. The addition of lead nitrate to 
sodium pyrophosphite yields a precipitate of lead nitrophosphite and 
not of the pyrophosphite, a result due to the hydration of the pyro- 
phosphito. The hydration takes place most rapidly in concentrated 
and acid solutions, and, hence, on addition of lead nitrate to the 
sodium pyrophosphite, precipitation of the nitrophosphite begins 
almost immediately, but in very dilute solutions precipitation is very 
slow indeed. This reaction may be utilised to distinguish between 
phosphites and pyrophosphites, since the former give an immediate 
precipitate with lead nitrate in the cold, whilst the latter, in very 
dilute solutions, give no precipitate until boiled. If a phosphite and 
pyrophosphite are mixed, the precipitate which forms in the cold is 
filtered off, and the filtrate is then boiled, when a further precipitate 
shows the presence of a pyrophosphite* C. H. B. 
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The Relation of the Hydrated Sesquioxides to the Salts of 
Iron and Aluminium. By E. A. Schneider ( Ber ., 23,1649—1354). 
—Freshly precipitated aluminium hydroxide readily acts on a hot 
concentrated solntion of ferric sulphate, and precipitates the whole of 
the iron as a basic salt. The solution of ferric sulphate, as is well 
known, readily dissociates into free acid and a basic salt, and in this 
reaction the aluminium hydroxide unites with the free acid as it is 
formed, and thus accelerates the precipitation. The action likewise 
takes place in the cold. The duration of the reaction has very little 
influence on the amount of alumina dissolved, but the reaction takes 
place more slowly in cold dilute solutions. In hot solutions the con¬ 
centration is without effect on the result. 

Aluminium hydioxide dissolves quickly and completely in cold 
solutions of normal and basic ferric chloride, aluminium chloride 
being formed, and colloidal ferric hydroxide remaining in solntion. 
The latter coagulates immediately on addition of a little sulphuric 
acid. A solution of ferric nitrate behaves in a similar manner. 

Freshly-precipitated ferric hydroxide dissolves in a concentrated 
solntion of aluminium sulphate in considerable quantity, forming a 
dark-brown solution which may be evaporated to dryness without 
decomposition, and yields a basic salt on addition of water, having 
the formula S0^3Fe,>0 ^3H 2 0. 

The hydroxide also dissolves in considerable quantity in aluminium 
chloride solution. The nndissolved portion, when collected and 
washed, dissolves readily in large quantities of water forming a 
reddisb-hrown solution, which appears cloudy in reflected light, and 
shows a blue fluorescence. The solution containing the iron and 
aluminium loses most of its iron on addition of a trace of sulphuric 
acid. A solution of aluminium nitrate also takes up the ferric hydr¬ 
oxide, hut in much smaller quantity. 

Aluminium hydroxide may be partially precipitated not only from 
basic but also from acid solutions by means of sulphuric acid, the 
amount precipitated in one experiment being 25*6 per cent. Further, 
aluminium chloride solutions prepared from hydrochloric acid, and 
aluminium hydroxide which has remained for a long time undei* 
aqueous ammonia, are coagulated to a greater extent by sulphuric 
acid than those prepared from the freshly-precipitated hydroxide. 

H. Q. C. 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Oxygen Compounds of 
Manganese. By A. G-orueu ( (Jompt . rend., 110, 857—859).—It is 
generally believed that when hydrogen peroxide is brought in contact 
with manganese peroxide, the former is rapidly decomposed into water 
and oxygen, whilst the latter remains unaltered. The exact nature 
of the change, however, depends on the conditions. 

Pure crystallised manganese peroxide, obtained by heating man¬ 
ganous nitrate at 158—170°, decomposes hydrogeB peroxide compara¬ 
tively slowly, and if the latter is slightly alkaline, the manganese 
peroxide undergoes no change at all. If, however, the hydrogen 
peroxide is slightly acid, the proportion of peroxide in the manganese 
compound may be reduced by several per cents. 

Hydrated manganese pei oxide prepared in the cold immediately 
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decomposes hydrogen peroxide, and tlie former also undergoes 
profound alteration to an extent depending on the proportion of the 
hydrogen peroxide. In one case the action of 1, 2, and 3 equiva¬ 
lents of hydrogen peroxide containing 4 to 5 vols. of oxygen on 
hydrated manganese peroxide containing 97*5 per cent, of the 
dioxide, reduced the proportion of the latter to 75, 73, and 70 per 
cent. 

It follows that in the estimation of hydrogen peroxide, hydrated 
manganese peroxide should not he used; and oven with the anhydrons 
manganese compound, there is risk of error unless the hydrogen 
peroxide is slightly alkaline. 

The limit at which hydrogen peroxide has no action on manganese 
peroxide is represented by the basic manoamte Mn0i,2Mn0,iH 2 0, 
which can be obtained by the prolonged action of a current of air on 
manganous hydrate suspended in its own mother liquor. Since 
hydrogen peroxide reduces only tbe oxides above this limit, it would 
seem that the oxidising action of the peroxide on manganous hydr¬ 
oxide ought to cease at the same point. This, however, is not the 
case; the manganous Lydroxide can be oxidised even to a higher 
degree than the acid manganito MnO^MnO. The decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide is more rapid in presence of a strong base, and 
the oxidation of tbe manganese is at first partly determined by tbe 
influence of the basic function of the manganous hydroxide, assisted 
afterwards by the acid function of the peroxide which is formed 
The higher oxidation may be regarded as due to the action of nascent 
oxygen. The author has previously shown that in contact with moist 
air the oxide MnO a ,2MnO is converted into the compound Mn0 2 ,MnO. 

0. H. B. 

Compounds of Ammonia with Metallic Permanganates. By 
T. Klobb (Bull. Sac. Glum. [3], 3, 508—510 ; compare Abstr., 1886, 
983). By the action of ammoniacal solutions of copper, zinc, 
cadmium, and nickel sulphates on a saturated solution of potassium 
permanganate at 5—10°, the compounds Cu(MnO t ) 2 ,4NH 3 , 
Zn(MnO*) 2 ,4NHCdCMnO^KH,, and m(UnO,)^\NE 3 + 2H s O 
are obtained. These compounds exist either as minute, dark-violet 
crystals or powders, are very unstable, and explode on percussion, 
evolving ammonia, and leaving finely-divided oxides. They dissolve 
in water to dark-violet solutions which decompose rapidly with separa¬ 
tion of manganese dioxide. Their solutions in dilute sulphuric acid 
are unstable. T. G. N. 

Liquation of Gold and Platinum Alloys. By E. Matthey 
(Proc. Roy . Soc., 47, 180—186).—The author has investigated the 
composition of different parts of alloys containing gold and platinum, 
with or without admixture of copper and silver. He finds in the case 
of cast spheres containing respectively 8S per cent, of gold and 5 of 
platinum, and 70 per cent, of gold and 12 of platinum, that the 
platinum liquates from the gold on cooling, and becomes concentrated 
towards the centre of the spheres. Assays of the outer portions of 
such alloys arc thus faulty. The same results were obtained whether 
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the alloy consisted entirely of gold and platinum, or whether it 
contained in addition silver, or copper, or both. J. W. 

Iridium Dioxide. By G. G-eisfnheimer (Oompt . rend., 110, 
855—857).—When potassium iridate is heated to redness in a gold 
crucible for about an hour with 15 times its weight of a mixture of 
potassium chloride and bromide in equivalent proportions, it is almost 
completely transformed into slender, microscopic needles with a very 
high lustre. The product is washed first with water and then with 
aqua regia, and can be dried at 100° or even 150° without decomposi¬ 
tion. It consists of pure iridium dioxide, and when heated in 
hydrogen yields metallic iridium free from any trace of alkali. 

The dioxide can also be obtained in an amorphous condition by 
heating iridium to bright redness in contact with the air or with 
oxygen. Whether crystallised or amorphous, iridium dioxide which 
has been prepared at a high temperature is not attacked by ordinary 
solvents. 

Hydrated iridinm dioxide is obtained (1) by boiling a 30 per cent, 
solution of potassium iridate with a large excess of ammonium 
chloride; (2) by boiling the bine basic iridate obtained in the pre¬ 
paration of potassium iridate with excess of ammonium chloride, a 
method which has the disadvantage that any silica, iron, or ruthenium 
present is precipitated at the same time; (3) by heating three parts of 
iridium to redness for 2 or 3 hours in a gold crucible with 10 parts of 
sodium hydroxide and 3 parts of sodium nitrate. The product seems 
to be sodium iridate, but is very unstable, and when boiled with water 
rapidly decomposes, oxygen being evolved and iridium dioxide pre¬ 
cipitated. The dioxide is rapidly washed with ammonium chloride 
solution and dried at 100°; it is dissolved even by dilute acetic acid. 
A similar result is obtained with barium hydroxide and barium nitrate, 
but the separation of barium carbonate during subsequent operations 
is very inconvenient. 0. H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Eukairite from Argentine. By R. Otto (Ber., 23,1039—1041). 
—The author has analysed a mineral obtained from Rioja, in the 
Argentine Republic, and finds it to be identical with eukairite, which 
occurs in small quantities in Smoland, Sweden. The analysis showed 
that the mineral contains an equal number of atoms of silver, copper, 
and selenium, and agreed to a certain extent with Berzelius’ analysis 
of the Swedish mineral. F. S. K. 

Chemical Constitution of Talc. By F. W. Clarke and E. A. 
Schneider (Ber., 23, 1537—1540).—Talc has usually been regarded 
as a magnesium hydrogen metasilicate, H 2 Mg 3 (Si0 3 )4, but lately Groth 
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lias proposed to regard it as a basic pyrosilicate, Mg(Si 2 0 5 )j(Mg0 H^. 
The authors think Groth’s formula incorrect because talc is scarcely- 
attacked by hydrochloric acid; when heated for 15 hours at 400° in a 
current of hydrogen chloride, only 0*23 per cent, of magnesia is con¬ 
verted into chloride, and when digested with aqueous hydrochloric 
acid of sp. gr. 1*14 for 32 days, only 4 per cent, is converted. Bat 
minerals which contain the group —Mg*OH are easily decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid. 

Farther, if Groth’s formula is correct, the molecule of talc should 
not be decomposed when heated, but should simply lose a molecule of 
water between the two (MgOH) groups. According to the usual 
formula, the following decomposition should take place:— 

H a Mg 3 (Si0 3 )i = H 2 0 + SiO a + 3MgSi0 3 ; 

and, as a matter of fact, it is found that, after talc has been heated for 
half an hour over the blowpipe, it loses one fourth of its silica when 
boiled with aqueous soda, although before ignition it is unattacked 
by this agent. C. F. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Vapour-density and Melting Point of Cyanogen Iodide. 
By K. Setjbert and W. Pollard (JBer., 23, 1062—1065).—Vapour- 
density determinations of cyanogen iodide in V. Meyer’s apparatus at 
183° and 250° gave results which agree well with those required by 
molecular formula ONI; the compound undergoes slight dissociation, 
and iodine is deposited on the cooler portions of the tube. Cyanogen 
iodide melts at 146*5°, and solidifies again at 142*5°. F. S. K. 

Thiocyano- and Selenocyano-derivatives. By L. Hagelberg 
(Ber., 23, 1083—1092 ).—Trimethylene thiocyanate, CH 2 (CH 2 *S*CN) 2 , 
is formed when trimethylene bromide is boiled with potassium thio¬ 
cyanate in alcoholic solution. It crystallises in colourless plates, 
melts at 23°, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, and hot water. The 
sulphide , CJISz, is obtained when the thiocyanate is treated with 
25 per cent, alcoholic potash; it is a colourless, crystalline powder, 
melts at 71°, and is insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, but soluble 
in benzene, cumene, nitrobenzene, warm potabh, nitric acid, and 
sulphuric acid. The constitution of this compound is probably 

expressed by the formula C 3 H 6 <gP>C 3 He, as when ethylene thio¬ 
cyanate is treated with alcoholic potash, it is converted into diethylene 
tetrasulphide, CsH^g^CjjH*. 

Trimethylme mercaptan, CH 2 (CH 2 *SH) 2 , prepared by reducing the 
thiocyanate with zinc and hydrochloric acid, or by treating tri¬ 
methylene bromide with potassium hydrosulpbide in alcoholic solu- 
vol. LVin. 3 s 
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tion, is a colourless, disagreeably smelling oil boiling at 1G9°. In its 
alcoholic solution, lead salts produce a yellow, copper sulphate a 
green, and mercuric chloride a colourless precipitate; it combines^ 
with yellow mercuric oxide very energetically, yielding a grey mass, 
and on oxidation it is converted into the sulphide described above. 

Propylene thiocyanate, CN-S-CHMe*CH 3 -S*ClT, is a brown oil which 
is insoluble iu water and cannot be distilled; when treated w th 
alcoholic potash, it is probably converted into the sulphide, which 
cannot, how ever, be isolated. 

Propylene mercaptan, SH*CHAle*CH 3 *SH,i8 a colourless, disagreeably 
smelling oil boiling at 152°. It readily oxidises when heated in the 
air, being converted into the sulphi le, and it combines very energeti¬ 
cally with mercuric oxide; in its alcoholic solution, load nitrate 
produces a yellow, and mercuric chloride a colourless precipitate. 

An oil, probably isobutylene mercaptan, is formed in very small 
quantities, with evolution of butylene and hydrogen sulphide, when 
isobutylene bromide is treated with potassium hydrosulphide in dilnto 
alcoholic solution; this mercaptan is also produced, but only in small 
quantities, when isobutylenedisulphonic chloride is reduced with 
zinc and sulphuric acid. 

Trim* thylene selenocyanate, CH 2 (CH/Se*CTT) 2 , prepared by boiling 
trimethylene bromide with potassium selenocj anate in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, is k colourless, hygroscopic, crystalline compound melting at 51°; 
it has a disagreeable odour, is soluble in alcohol, ether, and glacial 
acetic acid, and is readily oxidised by warm nitric acid. The selenide , 
(CiH 6 Se 2 ) a , obtained by treating tbe selenocyanide with alcoholic 
potash, melts at 54*5°, and is insoluble in ether, but soluble in benzene, 
glacial acetic acid, and hot a’cohol. 

Propylene selenocyanate, CN-Se*CHMe*CH/Se*CN, is a colourless, 
crystalline, disagreeably smelling compound melting at GG°; it is 
soluble in ether, glacial acetic acid, benzene, and acetone, and decom¬ 
poses on exposuie to light with separation of selenium. 

When isobutylene bromide is treated with potassium selcnocyanato 
in alcoholic solution, the compound Cal^Se^K -f H 3 0, described by 
Yerneuil (Abstr., 1884, 1100), is produced. 

J Ethylene selenide , (CiHiSe*)*, is obtained when ethylene selcno- 
cyanate (m. p. 138°) is treated with alcoholic potash; it separates 
from ethylene bromide in crystals, molts at 130*5°, and is insoluble in 
alcohol and ether, and only sparingly soluble in benzono and glacial 
acetic acid. F. S. K. 

Preparation of Sodium Erythyroxide; Action of Erythrol on 
Alkali Alkyl-oxides. By de Forcrand ( Compt . rend., 110, 859— 802, 
and 904—907).—See this vol., p. 935. 

Alcoholic Fermentation of Invert Sugar. By IT. Gayon and 
E. Duboubix (('ompt. rend., 110, 8G5—8G8).—When invert sugar is 
fermented with ordinary yeasts, the laevorotatory power gradually 
increases, attains a maximum, and then decreases, finally becoming 
nil. This series of changes is due to the fact that tlie dextrose 
ferments more rapidly than the levulose. Most of the pure species of 
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commercial yeasts behave in the same way, and the relation between 
the rotatory power and the total quantity of sugar fermented is 
represented by a parabolic curve, the form of which is constant for 
the same yeast under the same conditions, but varies considerably 
with different species. In some cases, the two sugars ferment at 
nearly the same rate, whilst with other species the dextrose ferments 
much more rapidly than the levulose. The curves are therefore more 
or less flattened, but their curvature is always in the same direction, 
and the liquid is always lasyogyvate. They are but slightly modified 
by temperature, concentration, acidity, and other conditions. There 
are, however, four species of yea&t which fermeut levulose more 
rapidly than glucose. One of the most active of these is Saccharomyces 
esdguusy an inversive yeast. The rotatory power of the liquid rapidly 
diminishes, changes in sign, reaches a maximum, and then again 
decreases, finally becoming nil. The curves in the fonr cases are 
parabolic, but their curvature is in the opposite direction to that o£ 
the curves in the previous cases; they are also affected to a much 
greater extent by differences of temperature and the constitution of 
the fermented liquid. C. H. B. 

Indian Geranium Oil. By P. W. Semmler (Brr., 23, 1098—1103; 
compare Dodge, this vol., p. 231).—Indian geranium oil, derived 
from Andropogon schoenanthus, L., has sp. gr. = 0*88(59 at 16°, and a 
column 100 mm. long rotates the plane of polarised light 20' to the 
left. It was fractionated under a pressure of 17 mm., and the fraction 
boiling at 120*5—122*5°, which amounted to 92 per cent, of the whole, 
was examined. It has the constitution Ci 0 H 18 O, and an index of 
refraction = 1'4745 at 20°, giving a refraction-equivalent of 48*71; 
hence, applying BriihTs method, it contains 2 ethylene unions. This 
is confirmed by the fact, that 1 mol. unites with 4 atoms of iodine. 
Now a substance of the formula C 10 H 18 O containing 2 ethylene unions 
cannot be a ring compound; it is therefore a doubly unsaturated 
alcohol, its alcoholic properties being otherwise known. When 
oxidised, 1 mol. yields 1 mol. of isovaleric acid. When cautiously 
treated with phosphoric anhydride and distilled at 17 mm., it yields 
a mixture of hydrocarbons, including a terpene boiling at 60—65°, 
and a polyterpeno boiling at 205—215°; those have not yet been 
fully investigated, hut they are certainly ring compounds, Indian 
geranium oil can therefore have either of the two formulae:— 
0HMea’OHjs-CILOII’OHjMe*CHICH>OH if optically active, and 
OHMea'OHs'CHICIDGAloIGH'CHs'OH if optically inactive. Probably 
the latter is correct, as the ether, (Ci 0 Hi 7 ) 3 O, readily yields a sulphide, 
(OioH w ) a S, 0. P. B. 

Stereochemistry of Nitrogen-compounds. By G. Willgerodp 
(J*. pr. Ghem, [2], 41, 526—52b).—The author has already published 
a paper touching on this subject (/. pr . Chem. [2], 37, 449; Abstr., 
1888, 949). The theories ot Behrend (this vol., p. 575) as to the 
constitution of ammonia and its derivatives are very similar to those 
expressed in the said paper, which, however, Behrend has failed to 
notice. The existence of positive and negative poles in nitrogen- 

3 a 2 
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compounds cannot be supported by analogy with compounds of 
elements of the same group as nitrogen. A. G. B. 

Chloramylamines. By A. Berg ( Compt . rend., 110, 862—865). 
—Ohloramylamme is obtained by treating a neutral solution of 
amylamine hydrochloride with a neutral solution of sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite containing a molecule of active chlorine for each molecule of 
the amine. The product is washed with water and dried over anhy¬ 
drous sodium sulphate. It is an oily, almost colourless liquid, with a 
faint, pungent odour; sp. gr. at 0° = 0*968. It gradually solidifies 
and yields dichloramylamine, amylamine hydrochloride, and a liquid 
which is also obtained by the action of amylamine on dichloramyl¬ 
amine, and which has not yet been investigated. The same decom¬ 
position takes place with violent ebullition if a small quantity of the 
liquid is heated in a tube. Acids convert the chloramylamine into 
amylamine and dichloramylamine. 

dichloramylamine can also be obtained by the action of sodium 
hypochlorite (containing 2 mols. of active chlorine) on amylamine 
hydrochloride mixed with 1 mol. of hydrochloric acid. It is obtained 
most easily by the process used by Tcherniac for the preparation 
of dichlorethylamine. It is washed with dilute sodium thiosulphate 
solution, dilute sulphuric acid, and water, and dried over anhydrous 
sodium sulphate. It is a golden-yellow, oily liquid with a very 
irritating odour, and is stable when pure ; sp. gr. at 0° = 1*063. It 
boils at 49° under a pressure of 14 mm., and at 58° under 22 mm. 
Under atmospheric pressure it boils at about 142°, but the greater 
part decomposes, and the decomposition may become explosive. A 
mixture of dichloramylamine (1 mol.) and amylamine (2 mols.) 
develops heat, and partially solidifies, with formation of amylamine 
hydrochloride, and a liquid which is under investigation. 

Chlorodiamylamine is obtained by treating a warm solution of 
diamylamine hydrochloride with sodium hypochlorite, active chlorine 
and the amine being present in equal molecular proportions. It is 
a colourless, oily liquid with a feeble odour; sp. gr, at 0° = 0*897. 
It solidifies to a white mass at —20°, and at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture slowly decomposes and deposits white leaflets. When heated 
under atmospheric pressure, it decomposes with violent decrepitation, 
but under a pressure of 12 mm. it boils at about 89°. When mixed 
with amylamine, there is no reaction in the cold, hut the mixture 
solidifies if heated. C. H. B. 

Action of Ammonia on Di- and Tri-halogen Substitation- 
products of Hydrocarbons. By P. Galewsky (Ber. 9 23, 
1066—1069).—When ethylene bromide (30 grams) is dissolved in a 
saturated alcoholic solution of ammonia (10 parts), and the mixture 
kept for 10 days at the ordinary temperature, and then evaporated on 
the water-bath, a residue is obtained which contains ethylenediamine; 
if this residue is dissolved in water, and treated with benzoic chloride, 
several grams of dibenzoylethylenediamine are obtained. 

Propylene bromide is not acted on by alcoholic ammonia at the 
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ordinary temperature, but at 100° the formation of the diami ne takes 
place. 

When allyl tribromide is treated with alcoholic ammonia at the 
ordinary temperature, or at 100°, it is converted into a bromallyl- 
amine, identical with the compound described by Paal and Hermann 
(Abstr., 1889,116). The benzoyl- derivative, OiHiBrNTHBz, crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in plates, and from light petroleum in needles, 
melts at 97—9b°, and is insoluble in cold water, bat soluble in hot 
benzene, ether, chloroform, and glacial acetic acid. F. S. K. 

Constitution of the Cobalt-bases. By S. M. Jorgensen (J. pr. 
Cfhem. [2], 41, 429—439).—The author discusses this question in the 
light of his experiments on the ethylenediaminepraseocobalt salts 
(see next abstract) ; the paper does not admit of useful abstraction. 

a. a. b. 

Metallic Diamine-compounds. By S. M. Jorgensen (/. pr. Ghem. 
[2], 41, 440—459; compare Abstr., 1889, 351).— JEthylenediamine - 
dichloropra&eocohalt platinosochloride, 20oCl 3j 4C 2 H 4 (ISrH 2 ) 2 ,PtCl2, is pre¬ 
cipitated when the chloride is mixed with potassium platinosochlor- 
ide; it forms dark-green, microscopic tables. The bromide, 
CoClaBr, 2 C 2 H 4 (NH,i) 2 , is obtained when a solution of the chloride 
(2'7 grams) in water (10 c.c.) is mixed with strong hydrobromic acid 
(10 c.c.), and the resulting hyd)obromide dried over potassium 
hydroxide ; it is a green powder. The dithionate was also obtained. 

EthylenediaminedibrmnopraseocobaU bromide is best obtained by 
triturating the dichloro-chloridc (5 giams) with freshly prepared 
silver oxide (12 grams) and water, filtering, adding strong hydro¬ 
bromic acid (10—12 c.c.) to the filtrate, and evaporating to dryness; 
it is green, and is less soluble in water than the dichloro-chloride. 
Its reactions with various reagents are described. The hydrobromide , 
CoBr 3 ,2C 2 H 4 (NH,),HBr + 2H s O, the nitrate, NO/CoBr 2 ,2G,H 4 (NH 2 ) 2 , 
the platinocldoride (with 3 mols. H 2 0), the platuwbromide, the 
mercurobromide , and the dithionate are described. 

A series of violeocobalt salts, isomeric with the praseo-salts, have 
been obtained from the latter. 

EthylenedicvminedichlorovioleocabaU chloride, CoCl3,2CaH4(NH 3 ) 2 , is 
obtained by evaporating a solution of the praseochloride (5 grams) 
in water (50 c.c.) to dryness, and drying the residue at 102—103° 
until it is constant in weight. As the conversion is not quite com¬ 
plete, the residue is washed with a little cold water until the washings 
appear of a deep-violet, and then with alcohol. The air-dried salt 
contains 1 mol. H 2 0, and is a coarse, violet powder; it is less soluble 
than the prasco-salt, requiring 25 parts of cold water. It is insoluble 
in alcohol, but is precipitated with difficulty by that liquid from its 
aqueous solution; ether, however, precipitates it in flat, dichroic 
needles. Its aqueous solution becomes red after a time, from the 
formation of the roseo-salt, which is converted into the praseo-salt by 
sodium hydroxide or silver oxide; evaporation with hydrochloric acid 
also converts it into the praseo-salt. Its reactions with various 
reagents are given. The platinocliloride, the platinosochloride, the 
mercurochUiride, the nitrate , and the dithionate are described. 
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Amine-ethylenediaminecMoropurpureocobaIt chloride , 

CoC1 3 ,2C,H 4 (NH 3 )2,NH 3 + 2HA 

is obtained wben dilute ammonia is added to an aqueous solution of 
the dicbloropraseo-chloride, and the whole evaporated to dryness; 
the residue is dissolved in water and concentrated over sulphuric acid, 
when the salt crystallises m large, dark-red needles. Its reactions are 
given, and the corresponding jplatinochloride , platinowchloride , nitrate , 
and dithionate are described. When the dichlorovioleo-chloride is 
similarly treated with ammonia, the same compound is obt lined. 

a. a. B. 

Dimethylethylenediamme. By A. Angeli (Per., 23, 1357— 
1359).—Diacetyldioxime, on reduction with sodium in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion according to Ladenburg’s method, is readily converted into 
diniethylpthylenediamine. which may be isolated by distilling the pro¬ 
duct of the reaction in a current of steam. It forms a crystalline, 
very hygroscopic hydrochloride, whilst the aurochloride , 

(C^H 12^)2, 2 H AuGh, 

forms orange-yellow crystals, moderately soluble in water and melt¬ 
ing at 238°. The oxalate , CAoN^GaHA, forms small, white 
crystals, which are soluble in water but are reprecipitated from 
the solution by alcohol; it becomes yellow at 235°, and melts at 
237*5—238°. H. G. C. 

Formaldehyde. By W. Eschweileu (Ghem. Gentry 1890, i, 582— 
583, from Inattg. Diss. TJniv. Rostock ).—The author has employed the 
method of Tollens and Loew for the preparation of formaldehyde. 
He finds that the be^t yield is obtained if the copper spirals are 
kept at such a low red heat that they can only be seen to glow in the 
dark. In the first receiver a product may then be obtained contain¬ 
ing 40 per cent, of the aldehyde; the mixed products from all the 
leceivers contained from 17 to 18 per cent, of the aldehyde. 

The unpnrified aldehyde solution contains formic acid, and after 
neutralising this with calcium hydroxide, it still becomes acid on 
exposure to the air. 

The determination of the formaldehyde was made accoxding to 
Legler’s method (Abstr., 1689, 1250), also by oxidation with chromic 
acid. By distilling with a long (30 cm.) dephlegmator, a solution 
containing 20*99 per cent, by weight of formaldehyde was obtained. 
This boiled at 97 5—99° and had a sp. gr. of 1*063. Experiments 
made with the object of obtaining a more concentrated solution of the 
aldehyde by fractional distillation from 50° upwards, resulted in the 
formation of oxymethylene. On the other hand, oxymethylene de¬ 
composes again by protracted contact with water, and the nature of 
the resulting product, either formaldehyde or oxymethylene, is there¬ 
fore under the will of the operator. The author finds that in dilute 
solutions the formaldehyde is almost pure. He was not able to prepare 
diformaldehyde or the a-1 ri hydroxy methylene described by Pratesi. 
In the more concentrated solutions of formaldehyde, inethyleneglycol 
appears to be present. 
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The author has prepared the sodium hydrogen sulphite compound, 
NuHS30j,CH a 0 + HjO, crystallising in plates which disintegrate 
tv hen exposed to the ail 1 ; the corresponding potassium compound, 
KHS0„CH 3 0, forms plate-lihe crystals. 

Met ft i/l e n rd ip ijjerU line, CH^CsN'Hk,),, a colourless oil with alkaline 
reaction, is prepared by the action of formaldehyde sodium hydrogen 
sulphite on piperidine in aqueous solution. It is hut little soluble in 
water, readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, &c. Its sp. gr. = 
0*1)132 at 24°. It does not form salts. J. W. L. 

Parapropaldehyde and Metapropaldehyde. By W. R. 
Orndouff (Amer. Cliem. J., 12, 352—354).—When ordinary prop- 
aldehyde, boiling at 49°, is cooled in a freezing mixture and treated 
with a few bubbles of hydrogen chloride, parapropaldehyde and a 
small quantity of metapropaldehyde are simultaneously formed. After 
remaining in a freezing mixture, the metapropaldehyde may be 
collected. It is alight, crystalline solid resembling ordinary metal- 
deiiyde very closely; is insoluble in water, but dissolves in ether, 
chloroform, and benzene, more sparingly in alcohol and acetic acid, 
it melts at 180°, and, at temperatures slightly above, sublimes readily, 
forming fibrous, rounded needles, which show no crystal faces. At¬ 
tempts to obtain derivatives were with rat saccess. Parapropaldehyde 
is present in the filtrate from the metapropaldehyde, and may be ob¬ 
tained from it by distillation under a reduced pressure of 50 mm., 
when it boils at 8*5—86°. It is a colourless liquid, lighter than 
water; has the odour of ordinary paraldehyde, and if cooled to —20°, 
forms a mass of crystals resembling those formed on cooling par¬ 
aldehyde to 0°. It is not very soluble in -water, and this property 
may be taken advantage of to separate it from propaldehyde, which 
is freely soluble. Both meta- and para-propaldehydes are converted 
into ordinary propaldehyde on heating with sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acids, a small amount of a tarry product being at the same time 
funned. Gr. T. M. 


a-Dichloropropaldeliyde. By W. Spring and E. Tart (Bull, 
floe. Ohim. [3J, 3, 402—405).—On fractionating the product of the 
action of dty chlorine on projjyl alcohol, in addition to propyl 
chloride boiling at 47—50°, an oily liquid distilling at 120—150° is 
obtained, from which, after a time, small, colourless needles separate. 
These melt at 111—112°, and do not rccrystallise on cooling, are in¬ 
soluble in water, but very soluble in light petroleum, chloroform, 
ether, and alcohol, and are purified by recn stallisation from the 
latter solvent; at 100°, they sublime in long, nacreous needles. 

When heated with moist silver oxide at 150—170 ’ in sealed tubes, 
silver is deposited as a mirror, and silver chloride, carbonate, and 
acetate are formed; the original substance on reduction with zinc and 
acetic acid yields normal propyl alcohol. The crystalline substance is 
therefore a pol^meride of aa-dichloropropaldehyde, CHVCCVCOH, 
which is isomeric with the ^-derivative, CH 2 01’CHC1*C0H, ob¬ 
tained, by Aronstein, from acrolein. 
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The liquid from which these crystals separated contains the com¬ 
pound CH 3 *CH 2 CCl 3 , together with other chloro-derivatives. ^ 

Action of Sodium on Acetone, By P. C. Freer (Amer. Ohem. 
J 12, 355—357).—If acetone is treated with metallic sodium, a 
reaction takes place resembling that of sodium on methyl and 
ethyl alcohols, free hydrogen is evolved, and a white, flaky solid, 
sodium acetonate, is produced. The best results are obtained if the 
metallic sodium is finely powdered and covered with a large amount 
of anhydrous ether, the acetone mixed with four or five times its own 
volume of the same medium, and then slowly added to the sodium by 
means of a dropping-funnel, the v hole operation being conducted in a 
stream of pure and dry hydrogen. By this means, the reaction is 
rendered less violent, only slight reduction of the acetone to isopropyl 
alcohol takes place, and the sodium acetonate separates in white 
flakes and may be freed from ether by placing it over solid paraffin, 
in a vacuum. The compound rapidly changes in presence of air, 
which explains the excess of sodium experimentally found over that 
calculated for C 3 H 5 KaO. On addition to hydrochloric acid, acetone 
is regenerated, and on exposure to air before addition to hydrochloric 
acid, an oil is formed which in all probability corresponds with that 
obtained by Fittig ( Annalen , 110, 25), who did not study the proper¬ 
ties of the sodium compound, but contented himself with the prepara¬ 
tion of pinacone. Attempts to prove the constitution of sodium 
acetonate by converting it into ethyl acetoacetate by the addition of 
ethyl chlorocarbonate were without success, an oily compound boiling 
at 185—200° being the chief product. G. T. M. 

Products formed in the Distillation of Wood. By Vladesco 
{Bull Soc. GMm . [3], 3, 510—514).—The author has examined two 
fractions obtained from the rectification of methyl alcohol. From one, 
passing over at 85—140°, he separated methyl propyl ketone, boiling 
at 101—103°, whilst the other sample, which distilled at 70—143°, 
consisted to the extent of 75 per cent, of methyl ethyl ketone boiling 
at 79—82°, which was also contained to a smaller extent in the 
former fraction. Acetone, tolnene, and xylene also occurred. He 
suggests the material as a source for these compounds. T. G. N. 

Action of Ethyl Iodide on Amido-acids. By E. Duvtllier 
(Bull. Soc. GMm . [3], 3, 503—507).—When ethyl iodide is heated in 
a reflux apparatus with solutions of amido-a-butyric acid or of amido- 
propionic acid in alcoholic potash, care being taken to keep the 
mixture alkaline throughout the operation, there is formed m the 
former case diethami do-a-butyric acid, and in the latter case dieth- 
amido-ae-propionic acid, which are characterised by their copper salts 
(compare Abstr,, 1885, 750, and 1889, 1139). The yield is almost 
theoretical, and no betaine is produced. T. G. N. 

Action of Trimethylamine on Ethyl Bromisovalerate. By 
E. Dtjvillier (Bull. Soc . Ghim. [3], 23, 507—508).—Trimethylamine 
(2 mols.), and ethyl bromisovalerate (1 mol.) are heated in sealed 
tubes at 90° for some hours. On cooling, much trimethylamine 
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bromide separates. The mother liquor is treated with hot baryta- 
water to remove trimethyl amine, neutralised by sulphuric acid, and 
distilled. After removal of bromine from the residue by silver oxide, 
platinic chloride is added, and tetramethylammonium platinochloride 
is precipitated, and, by subsequent careful crystallisation of the 
mother liquor, a small quantity of minute, transparent, orange prisms 
of a betaine platinochloride separate, which contain 26*G4 per cent. 
Pt, and correspond with the formula C00H'CHPr^*NMe 3 01,PtCl4 
+ 4H 2 0, being derived from some trimethylamidoisovaleric acid or 
methylisovalerylbetaine produced in the reaction. The distillate 
above mentioned contains dimethylacrylic acid amounting to 25 per 
cent, of the bromo-derivative employed and some isovaleric acid. 

T. G. H. 

Ethoxyacrylie Acid from a-Dichloropropionic Acid. By 
R. Otto ( Ber 23, 1108—1110).—Merz has lately obtained this sub¬ 
stance, CH 2 !C(OEt)*COOH, by treating a-dibroraopropionic acid 
melting at 60—61° with alcoholic potash. Holst has prepared the 
same substance by treating with alcoholic potash the a-dichloropro- 
pionic acid boiling at 185—190°, which was obtained from the corre¬ 
sponding a-dichloropropionitrile, and first thoroughly investigated by 
the author. a-Dichloropropionic acid (1 mol.) was heated tor three 
hours with alcoholic potash (4 mols.) in a sealed tube on the water- 
bath. Merz’s method was then followed; the solution was freed from 
potassium chloride, the alcohol evaporated, and the residue extracted 
with ether. When evaporated, the ethereal solution left an oily 
residue; this was repeatedly treated with light petroleum, and the 
solution thus obtained concentrated, when a small quantity of white 
crystals of ethoxyacrylie acid was obtained, melting at 110° after 
recrystallisation from hot benzene. The author remarks in conclusion 
that in a paper published in conjunction with Beckurbs (Abstr., 1885, 
509), and apparently everlooked by Merz, he had already anticipated 
a portion of the latter’s work. 0. F. B. 

a-Dicbloro-substitutiou Products of Bimethylsuccinic Acid. 
By R. Otto and G. Holst (/. pr. Oh&rn. [2], 41, 460—483).—The 
authors have investigated the conditions most favourable for the pro¬ 
duction of a-dichloro-symmetrical-dimethylsuccmic (dicliloradipic) 
and pyroeinchonic acids by the action of silver on dichloropropionic 
acid (Otto and Beokurts, Abstr., 1878, 290 ; 1885, 753). They find 
(1) that the more finely divided the silver, the more rapid is the pro¬ 
cess and therefore the purer the product; (2) that heating under 
pressure at a higher temperature accelerates the process, but increases 
the secondary products; (3) that the dichlorodimethylsuccinic acid is 
somewhat freely soluble in the oily secondary products and is thereby 
decomposed. The acids are best separated by dissolving them from 
the reaction-mass with ether, evaporating, picking out the crystals of 
tf-dichloro-symmetrical-dimethylsuccinic acid from the yellow oily 
residue, and then adding water to precipitate the pyroeinchonic acnl. 

ct-DieMoro-pyrrmietricahdimethyImccime anhydride, obtained by the 
action of acetic chloride or phosphoric chloride on the acid, forms 
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small crystals of the consistency of camphor; it dissolves in the usual 
solvents and is converted into the acid by water. No geometrical 
i-omeride of this dichlorodime Jiylsuccinic acid was obtained by heat¬ 
ing the acid with its anhydride (compare the action of reducing 
agents, Abstr., 1885, 755). When the anhydride is treated with 
alcoholic ammonia, it is converted into ammonium x-dichloro-symmebri- 
cftl-dimpthylsiiccinamate; this partially crystallines from hot alcohol 
in white, silky spangles. The free acid forms a white, crystalline 
powder. When the ammonium salt is heated in 50 per cent, alcohol 
for some time, carbonic anhydride is evolved, and ammonium chloride 
and chi urotigla mule separate; the latter forms prismatic crystals 


which melt at 108°. 

When an aqneons solution of sodium a-diehloro-symmetrical- 
dimethylsuccinate is heated in a reflux apparatus, two a-methyl- 
/1-chlorot rotonic acids, (J5H7CIO2 (chlorotighc acid ; Otto and 
Beck nr ts, loc. cz'A), are formed together with methyl ethyl ketone. 
The mixture of the two acids melts at 55—68°, and by fi actional 
crystallisation can be separated into lustrous, white, lai’ge, flat 
needles melting at 55—63°, and large, clear, rhombic prisms melting 
at 63—73°. By slowly subliming the crystals of lower melting 
point, needles are obtained which melt at 55°. 

The acid of higher melting point is obtained, together with methyl 
ethyl ketone when a-dichloro-symmetrical-dim*»thylsuccmic acid is 
heated with water at 120°; it melts at 73°, and is more soluble in 
water than the acid melting at 55°; its crystallography is given. 
This acid is identical with the a-methyl-/3-chl orocro tonic acid obtained 
by Rucker from methyl ethyl acetoacetate a ad phosphoric chloride. 

These two acids are geometrical isomerides and may be formulated 

Me-C-Cl , , Cl-C-Me 

thus: __ Li _fm.o. 73 and U_ 


(m.p. 55°). 


Me-C-COOH v ~' r ’ ' ~ y ’ “ Me-C-COOH 
When a-m^fchyl-jS-chlorocrotonic acid is heated with faming hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 140—150°, carbonic anhydride is separated, and a di- 
chlorobutane is fonned. A. G. B. 


The so-called Dihydroxymaleic Acid. By W. S. Henduixson 
(Amor, Chem . 12, 325—329).—The announcement of the dis¬ 

covery of this acid was made by Bourgoin (this Journal, 1873,1021; 
1875, 356), who claimed to have prepared it by the action of water 
on the silver salt of dibromomaleic acid. As some doubt has been 
thrown on the existence of the acid by Scherks {Annul pyi, 207, 223), 
the author has thought it desirable to repeat Bourgoin’s work. The 
dibromomaleic acid needed was obtained by the oxidation of mnco- 
Lromic acid with cold fuming nitric acid, and the pure silver salt 
prepared. Thi’> was heated with water in sealed tubes at 150°, ac¬ 
cording to the method employed by Bourgoin. On opening the tubes, 
which contained a considerable quantity of silver bromide, much 
carbonic auhvdride escaped. The strongly acid contents of the tube 
were steam-distilled, when the whole of the acid readily volatilised, 
and was found to consist entirely of acetic acid. The author* supposes 
that, in this reaction, the formation of acetic acid is preceded by that 
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of the ketonic acid, COOH*CO*CH(OH)*COOH, which would readily 
give rise to acetic acid and 2 molecules of carbonic anhydride. 

Gr. T. M. 

Acetone-chloroform; Chlorisobtityric Trichloride; Ethyl 
Acetone-chloroform. By C. Willukuodt and S. Schiff (/. pr. Ghem. 
[2], 41, 515—526).— Ghlorohydroxyoxydipropionic acid, 

COOH-OMe(OH)-0-CMeCl-OOOH, 

is the product of the action of sulphuric acid (100 grains) on acetone- 
chloroform (10 grams), and is extracted hy ether from the reaction- 
mass; it forms large, white, feathery crystals melting at 81*5° and 
boiling at 183°. It is very deliquescent and soluble in all solvents. 
It appears to be a bibasic acid. The barium, leads and copper salts 
(each with 2 mols. H 2 0), and cobalt and nickel salts were obtained. 

Oxydiethylidenelactic acid, 0[CMe(0H)-C00H] 2 , is obtained as its 
primary potassium salt when the above acid is neutralised with 
potash; the liquid becomes slightly warm and potassium chloride 
separates out. If the liquid is hot to begin with, the secondary potas¬ 
sium salt is formed. The free acid does not crystallise. 

The action of phosphoric acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and 
ammonia respectively on acetone-chloroform is described, but only 
indefinite products were obtained. Aqueous alcoholic potash converts 
acetone-chloroform into a-hydroxyisohutyric acid (m. p. 79°) ; potas¬ 
sium anilide converts it into phenylcarbylamine and acetone; with 
iodine and potassium hydroxide, carbonic oxide, potassium formate, 
iodide, and chloride, iodoform and water are formed; the action of 
bromine is similar to that of iodine; that of sulphur at 270° produces 
organic sulphur compounds. The action of methyl iodide in the 
presence of sodium, and of zinc etliide, produced no definite results. 
The action of ethyl sodacetoacetate produces three compounds: 
O 10 H„O 0 Cl = OH-CMe a *CCl(GH/COOEt)-CH 3 *OOOH, an oil which 
boils at 175—178°; C«H J4 0 7 = OH-CMe a -C(CH 2 -COOEt) i -OH 2 *COOH, 
slender needles melting at 62°; CioH 16 0 7 = 0n*CMe 2 -C(CH 2 'C00H) 3 , 
an oil. 

Asymmetrical dimethjltefraphenylethane , CPlvCMesPh, is obtained 
by dissolving chlorisobutyric trichloride (20 grams) in excess of 
benzene and decomposing it with aluminium chloride; the reaction- 
mass is decomposed with water, distilled, and redistilled. This hydro¬ 
carbon is a pale yellow, aromatic oil boiling at 272°. 

Tetramethylhvxaphenylethyl ether, 0(CAL<vCPh 3 )2, is obtained by 
beating a mixture of “ acetone-cbloroform ether,” aluminium chloride, 
and a largo excess of benzene for four days in a reflux apparatus. It 
is an aromatic oil which boils at 262° (uncorr.). 

A compound, CioH 17 C 1 3 03 , is obtained when “ acetone-chloroform 
ether ” is heated with alcoholic potash in a reflux apparatus ; it is an 

oil which boils at 166° (uncon\). A. Gr. B. 

• 

Derivatives of Furfuracrylic Acid. By H. B. Gibson and 
C. V. Kahnwkiler (Amer. Ghem, J., 12, 314—325).— Methyl furfur- 
acrylate, C 7 H 6 0 3 Me, is prepared by treating carefully dried silver 
furfuracrylate with excess of methyl iodide, exhausting the product 
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with ether, and purifying by distillation under reduced pressure. It 
distils unchanged at 112° under a pressure of 15 mm., and the dis¬ 
tillate, on cooling, solidifies to beautiful, rhombic crystals, which melt 
at 27°, dissolve readily in alcohol and ether, and have a characteristic 
odour. 

Furfuracrylamide , CtHuO^ETHs, is obtained when methyl furfur- 
acrylate is heated at 100° in sealed tubes with aqueous ammonia. Jt 
is sparingly soluble in cold water, and crystallises from hot water in 
pearly scales melting at 168—169°. 

Bromofurf urodibromop'op ionic acid , C 7 H 5 Br 303 , is formed when fur- 
furacrylic acid (1 mol.), suspended in carbon bisulphide, is treated 
with dry bromine (2 mols.). It crystallises in small, flat, oblique 
prisms, which are sparingly soluble in cold benzene and carbon bisul¬ 
phide, but readily dissolve in alcohol and ether. When the acid is 
allowed to remain suspended in water for some time, carbonic 
anhydride escapes, and the crystalline solid is converted into bromo - 
fwrfurobromethylene , a colourless oil, which, on treatment with alcoholic 
potash, gives the corresponding acetylene-derivative, a substance 
which cannot be readily purified, but forms with ammoniacal silver a 
white, and with ammoniacal copper a green, insoluble, metallic deri¬ 
vative. The latter, on oxidation with potassium ferricyanide, gives 
rise to dibromodifurfurodiacetylene , C 4 H 2 BrO*C:C*C:C*C 4 H 2 BrO, a com¬ 
pound dissolving readily in all ordinary solvents except water, and 
crystallising from alcohol in small, iridescent plates melting at 126°. 

Bro mof urfuracrylic acid is obtained by treating an alcoholic solution 
of bromofurfurdibromopropionic acid with zinc-dust, which removes 
the bromine attached to the side chain only. It crystallises in long, 
slender prisms, which are sparingly soluble in cold water, more 
readily soluble in hot water, and dissolve readily in other common 
solvents, except light petroleum. It melts sharply at 176—177°, but 
is somewhat blackened by long-continued heating at temperatures 
above 150°, may be readily sublimed, and on treatment with bromine 
forms the original substituted propionic acid. The barium salt, 
Ba(C 7 H 4 Br0 3 ) 2 + H a O, is sparingly soluble in cold water, and 
crystallises from hot water in clusters of needles ; the calcium salt, 
0a(C 7 H 4 Br0 3 ) 2 + 3H a O, crystallises from hot water in columnar 
aggregations of plates; the sodium salt crystallises from cold water, 
in which it is readily soluble, in anhydrous nodular aggregates; the 
silver salt, CTHJBrOaAg, is nearly insoluble in water, and seems to be 
amorphous; the ethyl salt, GyB^BrC^Et, crystallises from light petro¬ 
leum in large, flat prisms melting at 42°. 

Bromofurfurobrumacrylic Acid .—The ammonium salt of this acid is 
formed by heating bromofurfurodipropionic acid in shallow vessels at 
130°, boiling the residue with dilute ammonia, treating the solution 
with charcoal, and. allowing it to crystallise. It forms sparingly 
soluble masses consisting of slender, felted needles, and on treatment 
with a dilute acid, yields the free acid, which crystallises in fine 
needles, melts at 178—179", and may be readilv sublimed. The 
barium salt, Ba^HaRrA)* + 2H 2 0, is only sparingly soluble in 
boiling water, and forms lustrous scales ; the silver salt is an amor¬ 
phous powder; the potassium salt, KC 7 H*Br a 0 3 , crystallises from hot 
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water in clnsters of slender needles; the ethyl salt, EtC 7 H 3 Bro0 3 , 
crystallises from light petroleum in radiated groups of needles which 
melt at 55—56°. 

The analogies offered by the derivatives of pyromucic and cinnamic 
acids suggest the following constitutional formulas for the above 
described compounds:—For bromofurfurodibromopropionic acid, 

fP°Sc •OHBr-CHBr-OOOH; 

CBr • 0 


(J-tL*UJbL 

forbromofurfurobromethylene,n^ Q^O*GH:CHBr ; for bromofur- 
furobromacrylic acid, n^^^^>C'CH'.CBrCOOH; and for bromo- 


furfuracrylic acid, *>C*CH:CH-COOH. 
CBr • U 


G. T. M. 


Condensation of Benzene and Acetylene under the Influence 
of the Silent Discharge. By P. Schutzenbliiuer ( Oompt. rend., 
110 , 889—892; compare this vol., pp. 691, 692).—The tubes contain¬ 
ing the benzene and acetylene were hermetically sealed, and thus the 
contents were cut off from any possible absorption of moisture from 
the air. It was found that after the discharge had been continued 
for five or six hours, the inner tube was very liable to break, a result 
due, according to the author, to the fact that the prolonged action of 
the discharge makes the glass brittle. If the tubes are quite vacuous, 
fracture takes place after a very few minutes. 

Under the influence of the discharge, benzene vapour gradually 
condenses to a pale-yellow, resinous, transparent solid, the liquid 
benzene gradually disappearing. The product contains G, 85*9 to 
91*63; H, 7*1 to 7*81; 0, 0*7 to 7*0 per cent. The oxygen could not 
have been absoi bed during the short time between opening the tube 
and weighing the substance; in fact, although the product does absorb 
oxygen from the air, the increase in weight is only 1 to 2 milligrams 
in more than an hour. Moreover, the composition of the product 
depends on whether it is formed on the inner tube or the outer tube. 


0. H. O. 

Inner tube......... 90*54 7*30 2*10 

Outer tube 87*14 7*48 5*38 


The results agree with those obtained with acetylene, which gives a 
product containing 2 to 5 per cent, of oxygen. In one experiment, 
after 250 c.c. of acetylene had been almost completely condensed over 
mercury, hydrogen was introduced, and the passage of the spark 
continued. A reduction of volume ensued equal to the volume of 
acetylene remaining, and the contraction then ceased. The product 
contained G, 75*0; H, 8*9; 0,16*1 = 100, a result which, from the 
quantity of acetylene used, indicates that 0*02 gram of water had 
passed through the glass. The product did not absorb oxygen from 
the air. The glass was not affected. C. H. B. 
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The Second Monobromobenzene. By F. Fjttica (Ber., 23, 
1398—1400).—A reply to the paper of A. Hand (this vol., p. 881) 
on this subject. The author gives details of the method he 
employed for the preparation of the compound, to which he assigned 
the foimula (PhBr) 2 ,C 6 H 6 . J. B. T. 

Preparation of Phenyl Cyan ate. By B. Kuhn and M. Liebert 
( Ber ., 23, 1536—1537).—Phenylthiocarbimide (50 grams = 1 mol.) 
was heated at 170° in a reflux apparatus with well dried red oxide of 
mercury (80 grams == 1 mol.) mixed with some coarse glass powder. 
After heating for eight hours, the liquid was fractionated; the portion 
coming over below 170° was pure phenyl cyanate, and amounted to 
20 per cent, of the theoretical yield ; the rest was unattacked phenyl- 
thioearbimide. If a larger proportion of mercuric oxide is used, the 
yield is lessened. C. F. B. 

Action of Lead Oxide on Toluene. By C. Vtncent ( Compt . 
Tend., 110 , 907—908).—When toluene is allowed to fall drop by drop 
on lead monoxide heated to a few degrees below its melting point 
(335°), the lead is reduced to the metallic state, carbonic anhydride 
is given off, and about 10 per cent, of benzene is formed, together 
with a very small quantity of stilbene, and higher products, C 6 H 5 *CH 3 
+ 3PbO = SPb + C 6 H 6 + C0 2 + H 2 0. 

At the melting point of the lead oxide, very little benzene is foimed, 
and the product consists chiefly of stilbene mixed with oily hydro¬ 
carbons, the principal reaction being 2C 6 H 6 ‘CH 3 + 2PbO = 
CsH fl ‘CH:CH-CeH s + 2H 2 0 + 2Pb. 

At incipient redness, diphenyl, phenanthrene, anthracene, and other 
pyrogenic derivatives of benzene and tolnene are obtained, together 
with the preceding products. 0. H. B. 

Nitration of Propylbenzene. By R. Lespieau (Bull Sue. Ohim. 
[3], 3, 502—503).—From the liquid resulting from the action of a 
boiling mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids on propylbenzene 
or isopropylbenzene for several hours, small crystals of puranitro- 
benzoic acid separate on cooling. The liquid contains oily products 
which decompose even when distilled under reduced pressure, but by 
steam distillation, a nitropropylbenzene is obtained. By prolonged 
nitration of propylbenzene or isopropylbenzene, a mixture of dmitro- 
acids melting at 17l>°, and containing much 1:2: 4-dinitrobenzoic 
acid, is formed. T. G. N. 

Behaviour of Sodiophenyluaercaptide with Isobutylene 
Bromide. By R. Otto (Ber., 23, 1051—1052).—When isobutylene 
bromide is treated with sodiophenylmereaptide, phenyl bisulphide, 
isobutyhne, and sodium bromide are formed; trime thy le til v I one 
bromide seems to behave in a similar manner. F. g. “k. 

Synthesis of Ketones from Phenol Ethers by Friedel and 
Crafft's Method. By L. Gatfermann, R. Ehrharbt, and H. ILusoh 
(B er., 23, 1199—1210).—As already shortly mentioned (Abstr., 1889, 
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862), acid chlorides react with phenol ethers in presence of aluminium 
chloride in just the same way as with the aromatic hydrocarbons, 
resembling in this respect pheml cyanate and chloroforammide. The 
reaction is carried out by mixing the phenol ether and chloride in 
equivalent proportions (unless the chloride is very volatile, in which 
case an excess of that constituent is taken), adding carbon bisulphide 
as a diluent, and then gradually adding a quantity of alumini um 
chloride equal to 1| times or twice the quantity of phenol ether. 
The reaction is canned out in the cold, hut may, if necessary, he 
started by gently warming. After allowing the mixture to remain 
for an hour, during which time it is frequently shaken, it is warmed 
for a few minutes on the water-bath, and the upper layer then pourc d 
off. The black aluminium double compound is washed with carbon 
bisulphide, and very carefully decomposed by water, the ketone sepa¬ 
rating as an oil or in crystals. In the latter case, it is simply filtered 
off and recrystallised from hob water, hut in the second, it must be 
first taken up with ether, the ether evaporated off, and the residue 
purified either by distillation, or allowing it to remain until it crystal¬ 
lises. 

Aniso’il and acetic chloride yield an oil, which on treatment with 
alcohol leaves a small quantity o£ dimethoxydiphenylethylene, 
C 2 H 2 (C c U 4 -OMe) 2 . After evaporating off the alcohol from the filtrate, 
the residual oil is distilled. The fraction boiling at 250—275° solidifies 
on cooling almost entirely, and is separated from the adlieiing oil by 
spreading on a porous plate, and recrystallising from ether. It then forms 
large, tabular crystals, melting at 38—30°, and boiling without decom¬ 
position at 258°. The analysis showed that acrtylaniml , C 6 H 4 Ac‘OMe, 
had been formed. It unites with phenylhydrazine and hydroxylamine, 
forming crystalline derivatives, and, like many of the ketones to be 
described, gives very characteristic colour reactions with concen¬ 
trated mineral acids. Thus, with concenti ated sulphuric acid, it forms 
a deep, yellowish-red coloration, and w ith nitric acid, gives a magenta 
tint. On warming with the latter, it yields a snbsbance probably 
belongingto the group of “ nitro-sacyls ” discovered by Hoilcmann. 
On oxidation acetyJanisoil yields anisic acid, showing that, as in the 
case of phenyl cyanate and cliloroformamide, substitution has taken 
place in the para--position. The paracetijlnn\oil described by Olivieri 
(Gazsetin, 13 , 275) as boiling at 220—222° must either have been 
impure, or have a different constitution. 

Propionic chloride and aniso'il yield also a disubstituted propylene 
in small quantity, but the chief product is pa rapropio nylatiisoil, 
COBt'OflHi’OMo. This foims colourless tablets which melt at 27°, 
and boil at 273—275°. It also yields anisic acid on oxidation, and 
forms an oxime, which crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles 
melting at 67°. 

Benzoic chloride and anisoil yield parahenzoylanisoil, which forms 
large crystals melting at 61—02°. This compound has been previously 
obtained by Rennie by the oxidation of parabenzoylphenyl methyl 
ether (Trans., 1882, 220). 

Phenetoil combines with acetic chloride forming acetylphmetonl, 
OeHiAcOEt, which crystallises in six-sided tablets melting at 60—6L°, 
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and yields parethoxybenzoic acid on oxidation. Phenetoil and pro¬ 
pionic chloride yield propionylphenetoil, COEt*C 6 Hi-OEt, melting at 
30°. Its oxime melts at 97°. Isobutyric chloride forms isobutyryl - 
phenetoil, which also forms a crystalline oxime, the melting points of 
the two compounds being 41° and 110—111 0 respectively. Benzoic 
chloride yields parabenzoylphenetot l, which crystallises from acetic 
acid in siiky plates melting at 38—39°, and distils above 300° with¬ 
out decomposition. 

Resorcinyl diethyl ether is also acted on in the same manner by 
acetic and propionic chlorides, acetylmetadiethoxybenzene and propionyl - 
mebadiethoxybenzen e being produced. The former crystallises in large, 
slightly pink needles melting at 67—68°, which give a beautiful 
green coloration with nitric acid. The second compound forms large, 
Instrous crystals melting at 76°, and yields an oximo melting at 133°. 
In neither of these cases is any unsaturated compound formed. 

In addition to the above, the following compounds have been 
obtained from the corresponding naphthol ethers:— Acetyl-a-vaphthyl 
methyl ether , crystallising in six-sided tables which melt at 71—72°, 
the acetyl group probably occupying the para-position; propionylr 
a-naphthyl methyl ether , forming large prisms which melt at 58°, and 
yield an oxime melting at 172°; acety l-a-naphthyl ethyl ether, crystal¬ 
lising in prisms which melt at 78—79°; benzoyl-a-naphthyl ethyl ether, 
melting at 74—75°; acetyl-^-naphthyl methyl ether, which forms 
slender, colourless needles melting at 57—58°; and, finally, acetyl - 
p-naphthyl ethyl ether, crystallising in large tables which melt at 
62—63°. 

In all these cases, the crystals are sufficiently large for the measure¬ 
ment of the angles, and might perhaps afford material for an examina¬ 
tion of the relation between crystalline form and constitution. The 
same rule also appears to hold as in the case of phenyl cyanate and 
chloroformamide, namely, that substitution takes place in the para- 
position, unless that is previously occupied. In certain cases, an 
unsaturated alkylene compound is also formed. H. G. 0. 


Hexachlor-a-diketohexene. By T. Zincke (Ber,, 23, 1334— 
1338).—Like the corresponding tetra/'hlororthoquinone, chloranil 
only takes np 2 atoms of chlorine on treatment with that reagent, 

forming a compound which has probably the formula ^ 

CCrCO‘CCl2, 

and may he termed for the present hexachlor-a-diketohexene. It is a 
colourless compound, insoluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and melts at 88°. On further heating at the ordinary 
pressure, it loses chlorine, but may be distilled unchanged under 
diminished pressure. On reduction it yields tetrachloroquinol, and 
on energetic treatment with phosphorus pentaehloride forms hexa- 
chlorobenzene. Less energetic treatment converts it into a compound 
containing phosphorus and chlorine, which is decomposed by water 
with formation of the compound CfcCVOPOfOB)*, which may also be 
obtained in a similar manner from chloranil. On treatment with 
sodium hydroxide, it is converted into dichloromaleic acid, and an oily 
compound, probably tetrachlorethane. Contrary to the statement of 
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Katider (Abstr., 1885, 652), and Ciamician (Abstr., 1884, 293), 
dichloromaleic acid, although. extremely soluble iu water, is not 
hygroscopic. f 

By the action of aniline, the compound i ^ 2 ^ u •„ f orme ^. 

J . 001,-CO-CCl lonnea, 

it is a red, crystalline substance melting at 144°, and is converted by 
reduction into anilidotrichloroquinone. On treatment with alkali, it 
yields the sodium salt of an acid having the formnla CuHeOhNOg, 
which readily loses carbonic anhydride, forming an indifferent com¬ 
pound of the formula CnHeOhNO. As it also contains the phenyl- 
group, its formula may be written C 5 C] 3 hrOPh*COOH. It appears 
probable that by the action of the alkali the ring is split, with forma¬ 
tion of the compound CCl>OCl•CO•OOl:C(h^HPh)•COOH, , and that this 
loses another molecule of hydrogen chloride, forming vhenv Itrichluro- 

T 7 . CCldSTPh-OCOOK 

j pyndonecarloxyhc acid, # Jj 0 . This melts at 245° with 

evolution of carbonic anhydride, and is soluble without decomposition in 
hot water, cold alcohol, and cold soda solution. On heating with the 
latter, one chlorine-atom is replaced by hydroxyl, forming phenyl - 
dichloroh ydroxypyridonecarhoxylic acid, OH-C^PhOhO-COOH, melting 
at 206°, which yields a dimethyl salt, and a silver salt containing two 
atoms of silver. On boiling with acetic anhydride, it loses carbonic 
anhydride, and forms acetylphenyldichlornhydroxypyridone melting at 
143°. The indifferent compound C 11 H 0 CI 3 NO, or phenyltiichloropyr- 
idone, melts at 245°. 

Mothylamine also readily acts on hexachloro-«-diketohexene, but 
the compound obtained is colourless, and has quite different pro¬ 
perties to the anilide. It is now being more closely investigated. 

H. G. C. 


A New Hydroxythymoqtrinone. By G. Mazzara (Ber., 23, 
1390—1392).—Two hydroxythymoquinones are theoretically possible, 
namely, [Me: OH = 1:2] and [Me : OH = 1:5]. The former of these, 
the ^-compound, molting at 1G6—167°, has long been known; the 
latter,* the /3-compound, is obtained by reducing dinitrocarvacrol and 
oxidising the product with ferric chloride. The quinone is purified 
by distillation in a current of steam; it crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in long, prismatic, dark orange-yellow plates, melting at 
181—183°. Hydroxythymoquinone dissolves in alkaline carbonates-, 
the solution becoming violet in colour. J. B. T. 


Safrole. By G. Ciamician and P. Silber (Her., 23, 1159—1164). 
—In the course of their investigation of apiole, it appeared to the 
authors advisable to examine also the properties of the analogous 
compounds safrole and methyleugenol. Some of the results given 
in this paper have also been recently published by Eykman (this 
vol., p. 748) in agreement with whom the authors find that the 
isafrole obtained by Poleck (Absfcr., 1884,1339) and Schiff (Abstr., 
1884, 1338), by the action of sodium and solid potassium hydroxide 
on safrole under pressure, may be more readily prepared by wanning 
safrole with alcoholic potash. It forms an oil boiling at 246—248°, 
VOL. LVIIt. 3 t 
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remaining solid at —18°, miscible with alcohol, ether, and benzene, 
but insoluble in water and alkalis. Its molecular weight was found 
by Rnoult’s method to be 159, which agrees with the formula 
OioHioO* Like safrole, it dissolves iu concentrated sulphuric acid 
with an intense red coloration. 

With potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid, isafrole yields 
piperonal and acetaldehyde, the oxidation proceeding therefore m the 
same manner as with isapiole. Alkaline potassium permanganate, on 
the other hand, converts it into piperonylic acid, and a kotonic acid 
which appears to be dloxy methy lenephenyIglyoxy lic add, 

OH 2 <§>0 6 H 3 -CO-COOH, 

which may be shortly termed piperonylketonic add. It crystal Uses 
from water in pale-yellow needles which melt at 148—149°, and from 
benzene in needles containing benzene of crystallisation melting at 
130—140°, which do not lose all their benzene at 100°. It gives a 
yellow compound with phenylhydrazine. The silver salt, C 9 H 6 Ag0 5 , 
crystallises from hot water in lustrous prisms. 

Whereas safrole is scarcely acted on by reducing agents, isafrole is 
readily converted by sodium in alcoholic solution into dihydrosafrole, 
an almost colourless liquid boiling at 228°, miscible with alcohol, 
ether, benzene, and acetic acid. It gives with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, rirst a yellow, and then a red coloration. It is in all probability 
formed by the addition of two hydrogen-atoms to the allyl-group, and 

would thus have the constitution CHa^Q^CeHjPr*. The aqueous 

alkaline solution contains a substance having the composition and 
properties of a propylphenol, corresponding closely with the meta¬ 
prop ylphenol described by Jacobsen (Abstr., 1878, 732). It could 
only be obtained, however, as a liquid, whereas Jacobsen gives its 
melting point as 26°. 

Its methyl ether, which boils at 212—213° (corr.), yields on oxida¬ 
tion with alkaline potassium permanganate metamethoxybenzoic acid. 
It follows, therefore, that, on reduction, isafrole loses the atom of 
oxygen occupying the para-position. 

Bromine acts on isafrole in carbon bisulphide solution, fonning 
monobromisafiole dibromide, C ut H 9 Br 0 2 ,Br 2 , which crystallises from 
light petroleum in colourless, lustrous needles melting at 109—110°. 

H. G. 0. 

Engenol. By G. Ciamiciah and P. Silbkb (B&r., 23,11G4—1167). 
—Unlike safrole (see preceding abstract) engenol is not completely 
converted by alcoholic potash into an isomeride. The methyl ether, 
however, prepared by the action of methyl iodide and potash on 
engenol, is readily and completely converted into isomethylengenol. 
The first-named methyl ether boils at 247—248°, whilst the isomeride 
forms a colourless, almast odourless liquid boiling at 263°. On 
oxidation with sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate, it is con¬ 
verted into methyl vanillin and veratric acid, whilst with alkaline potas¬ 
sium peimanganate it yields the latter acid, and a new compound 
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'which, has the composition Oi 0 H 10 O 6 , and crystallises from water in 
white, nodnlar aggregates or large needles melting at 187°. It is also 
soluble in alcohol, ether, acetic acid, and benzene, the crystals 
obtained from the latter containing benzene of crystallisation. It 
combines with phenylhydrazine, and is probably dimethoaruphenyl - 
ghjoxylic acid, (CH 3 0) 2 *O b F A *CO-COOH. 

Like isapiole and isafrole, the methyl ether of isoengenol readily 
takes np 2 atoms of hydrogen when treated with sodium in hot 
alcoholic solution. The hydrometkyleugenol thus obtained is an oil 
resembling hydrosafrole in smell, which boils at 246°, and dissolves 
in concentrated sulphuric acid on warming, forming a pale-red 
solution. 

Isomethylengenol also combines with bromine forming isometkyl- 
eugenol dibromide , CnHiJEh^Ch, which crystallises from light petroleum 
in colourless crystals melting at 101—l02°. It is soluble in ether, 
chloroform, and benzene, and insoluble in water, but melts on boiling 
•with the latter, and imparts to it an acid reaction. H. Gr. 0. 

Diamidoquinol Ether and Dihydroxyquinone Ether. By 
R. Nietzki and F. Rechberg (Her., 23, 1211—1217).—It was 
shown 10 years ago, by Nietzki (Abstr., 1879, 404), that qninol 
diethyl ether, on treatment with nitric acid, yields a mixture of two 
dinitro-derivatives, which may be separated by their different solu¬ 
bility in acetic acid, alcohol, or ethyl acetate. As the ^-compound 
gave on reduction a diamido-cornpound which could be readily con¬ 
verted into an azimido-derivative, it appeared probable that the 
nitro-groups in that compound occupied the ortho-position. 

The re-examination of these compounds has shown that the dinitro- 
componnds may be readily reduced by a mixture of stannous chloride, 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and alcohol, and the amido-compounds 
then obtained in the form of hydrochlorides by passing in hydrogen 
chloride, and decomposing the precipitated stannocliloride with 
hydrogen sulphide. It was found that the /3-compound may be 
readily obtained free from the a-compound, but the a-compound 
invariably contains small quantities of its isomeride. 

a-Diamidoquinol diethyl ether hydrochloride forms large needles 
which become grey in the air. Nitrous acid readily converts it into 
the nzimide previously described, and it also unites with diacetyl, 
benzile, and phenanthraquinone, forming quinoxalines melting at 
127°, 163°, and 260° respectively. There can therefore be no doubt 
that the amido-groups occupy the ortho-position. 

p -Diamidoquinol diethyl ether may be readily separated from the 
^-compound by adding sulphuric acid and alcohol to the mixture of 
their hydrochlorides, when the sulphate of the ^-compound separates 
out in colourless needles. Both the hydrochloride and sulphate are 
converted by ferric chloride into a substance which crystallises in 
pale-yellow plates melting at 183°. It is free from nitrogen, and has 
the formula CioHjsO*, and on treatment with caustic potash is con¬ 
verted into the symmetrical dihydroxyquinone obtained by Nietzki 
and Schmidt from di-imidoresorcinol. The oxidation-product must 
therefore be the diethyl ether of this substance, and has the constitu- 

3 t 2 
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tion 0 3 : OEt a = 1 : 4 : 3 : 6 . It follows, therefore, that ^-diamido- 
quinol diethyl ether has also the symmetrical constitution. 

"When dihydroxyquinone diethyl ether is treated with stannous 
chloride, hydrochloric acid, and alcohol, it is converted into tctrahydr- 
oxybenzene diethyl ether , CaHaCOH^OCaHO*, which cryt»talliscs from 
water in beautiful needles melting at 138°, and yields a diaoot\I 
compound which melts at 148°. On treatment with the requisite 
quantity of sodium ethoxide and ethyl bromide or iodide, it forms 
tetrethoxybenzene , which crystallises in colourless, lustrous plates, 
melts at 143°, and sublimes very readily. 

Dihydroxyquinone diethyl ether yields with hydroxyl amine a 
dioxime which is as good as insoluble in all ordinary solvents, and 
melts above 300°. 

The compound obtained by Habermann (Abstr., 1878, 728) by 
acting on qninol dimethyl ether with nitric acid has proved on 
examination to be a mixture of two isomeric dinitro-compounds, 
which may be separated by fractional crystallisation from ethyl 
acetate. The more readily soluble compound melts at 177°, and the 
second at 202 °. The amido-derivatives obtained by KarioJf by the 
reduction of Habermann’s compound (Abstr., 1881, 272) must also be 
a mixture. The nitro-derivative melting at 177°, on reduction with 
stannous chloride, hydrochloric acid, and alcohol, yields a diamido- 
compound which shows all the properties of an ortho-derivative, 
combining with diacetyl, benzile, and phenanthraquinone to form 
quinoxalines. 

The nitro-derivative melting at 202° on reduction gives a diamido- 
compound analogous in all respects to /3-diamidoquinol diethyl ether, 
and which mnst therefore likewise have a symmetrical constitution. 
It is converted by feme chloride into a dimethoxyquinone identical 
with the compound obtained by Metzki and Schmidt by acting on 
the silver compound of dihydroxyquinone with methyl iodide. It is 
readily reduced by stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid with 
formation of tetrahydroxybenzene dimethyl ether, which forms small, 
lustrons plates melting at 166°. 

The above results show that dihydroxyquinone really contains two 
hydroxyl-groups, and has not passed into the tautomeric tetraketo- 
hexamethylene, for the dimethyl ether obtained by direct methylation, 
and the compound formed from amidoquinol dimethyl ether are 
identical, and the latter undoubtedly contains two methoxy-groups. 

H. G. 0. 

Derivatives of Ortho- and Para-tolubenzylamine. By T. 
Krqber (Her., 23, 1026—1034).—Orthotolubenzylamine can be 
prepared by reducing orthotolunitrile with sodium and alcohol; it 
boils at 199*5° (corr.). The benzoyl-derivative, CflH 4 Me*CH/NHBz, 
crystallises from alcohol in needles, melts at 88 °, and is soluble in 
most ordinary solvents except water. 

Orthoditolubenzylihiocarbamide, CS(NH‘OH 3 'C«HJMc) 2 , prepared by 
heating the amine with carbon bisulphide and alcohol, crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in colourless plates or prisms melting at 
186—187°. 
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Diazobenzeneorthotolubenzyla mine, C 6 H 4 Me*CHVNH-NVPh, obtained 
by treating the amine with diazobenzene chloride in dilute alcoholic 
solution, crystallises from alcohol in almost colourless needles, melts 
at 85°, and is readily soluble in ether and chloroform, but only 
sparingly in dilute alcohol, and insoluble in water. 

Orthotolubenzyl alcohol is obtained when the amine is treated with 
nitrous acid; it melts at 31°. The corresponding aldehyde boils at 
198—200°. 

Orthomethyloinnamic acid , OeHiMe'CH'.OH-OOOH, can be prepared 
by heating orthotolualdehyde with sodium acetate and acetic 
anhydride at 145—150°; it crystallises from benzene in needles, and 
melts at 169°. 

Paratolubenzylamine (b. p. 195—196°) is formed when paratolu- 
nitrile is reduced with sodium and alcohol. The mercurochloride 
crystallises in colourless prisms and melts at 203°; the pier ate , 
CbHuNjCbHJTjOt, separates from water in moss-like crystals, and 
melts at 194—199° with decomposition. The bewzoyZ-derivative, 
(J G H 4 Me*CH 2 -]SrHBz, crystallises trom alcohol in long, colourless 
needles, melts at 125°, and is readily soluble in ether, but insoluble 
in water. 

Paratolubenzylcarbamide, OeHiMc'CH^NH'CO'NHi, prepared by 
treating the hydrochloride of the amine with potassium cyanate, 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in plates, and melts at 166°. 

Li-paratolubenzylthiocarbamide, CS(N H*CHo-C 6 H 4 Me) a , crystallises 
in colourless plates melting at 124—125°. 

Liazobemeneparatolubenzi/lamme, 0 6 H 4 Me*CH 2 'NH-N < jPh, crystal¬ 
lises in colourless plates, melts at 60—61°, and is soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and light petroleum. 

ParatoVubenzylacetamide , CBHJMe*CH 2 ‘NHAc, prepared by treating 
the amine with acetic chloride, is a colourless, crystalline compound 
melting at 106*5°. 

Paramethyldnnamic acid , C 6 H 4 Me*CH!CH-COOH, prepared from 
paratolualdehyde, crystallises from benzene in colourless needles, 
melts at 197°, and is soluble in most ordinary solvents. The 
dibromide , Oi 0 HioBr 2 0 2 , crystallises from light petroleum in needles, 
and melts at 183°. 

Paramethylhydrocinnamic acid, Ci 0 H ]2 O 2 , is formed when the pre¬ 
ceding compound is reduced with sodium amalgam; it crystallises 
from hot water in plates, and melts at 120°. F. S. K. 

Action of Orthodiaznines on Phthalaldehydic Acid. By A. 
BibTRZYCKi (Ber., 23, 1042—1046).— Toluyleneamidinebenzenylortho - 

carboxylic add, C e H 3 Me<-^g^O*ObH 4 *OOOH, separates as an orange 

precipitate when phthalaldehydic acid (benzaldebydeorthocarboxylic 
acid) is treated with orthotoluylenediamine in aqueous or alcoholic 
solution. It crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 
258° with decomposition, and is almost insoluble in water, chloroform, 
acetone, ether, and toluene, and only very sparingly soluble in boiling 
alcohol; it dissolves freely in glacial acetic acid and in mineral acids, 
and also in alkalis and alkaline carbonates. 
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Bromotoluyleneamidmebenzenylorthocarboxy 1 io acid, 
C 6 H 3 BrMe<^2>O-0 6 H*-COOH, 

obtained from bromoparatolnylenediamine (see below), in like manner, 
melts at 267°. 

Bhen ylmea'mioL ineb e tise n ylort hocarboxy l ic acid , 
O,H 4 <^.g>O-0,H 1 -0OOH, 

prepared from ortbopbenylenediamine, decomposses at 266°. The 
corresponding naphthalene-deTiv&trve, CjgHijSFiOg, decomposes at 
about 280°. 

These three compounds all form microscopic crystals, and are very 
sparingly soluble or insoluble in most neutral solvents/ 

Btomotoluylenediamine [Me: (NH 2 ) 2 : Br = 1 : 3 : 4 : 5] can be pre¬ 
pared by bro ruinating metanitroparatoluidine in alcoholic solution 
and reducing the product with stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
acid; it crystallises in long needles, melts at 81—82° with previous 
softening, and is very readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
acetone, and benzene, but only sparingly in water. F. S. K. 

Stereocheimcally Isomeric Nitrogen Compounds, By A. 
Hawtzsch and A. Warner (Her., 23, 1243—1253; compare this vol., 
p. 34b).—In consequence of the work of Klinger and Znurdeeg (this 
vol., p. 761) on the trinitroazotolnenes, the authors regard the existence 
of stereochemically isomeric azo-compounds as doubtful, and acknow¬ 
ledge that these can no longer be cited in support of their theory. In 
all other points the theory is upheld, and the objections raised 
by Y. Meyer with regard to the isomeric oximes (this vol., p, 719) 
are replied to. The authors point out that if Beckmann’s isobenz- 

Ph-C-NH 

aldoxime had the constitution V ? it would be intermediate 

0 

between Ph*CHINOH and Ph-CO'NH a , and might, therefore, be 
expected to readily undergo change into the latter, which is not the 
case. They are, therefore, si ill of opinion that the structure of the 
isomeric benzaldoximes is similar. The fact that Auwers fails to 
discover an isomeride of the unsymmetrical oxime of the formula 
OH-NlCPk’CeHiMe cannot be taken as any positive proof against the 
theory, for reasons which the authors have already given in their 
former paper. The absence of isomeric oximes of phenanthra- 
quinone may, perhaps, be explained by the total difference in struc¬ 
ture between this compound and benzile, the former containing a 
closed ring, which is not the case with the latter, and therefore 
having an essentially different structure. H. C. 

Diazo-compounds. By L. Gattermakn, W. Haussknbcht, A. 
Caktzler, and It. Ehrhardt (Per., 23, 1218—1228).—Experiments 
made by the author with the object of obtaining diphenyl from 
diazobenzene chloride by the action of finely-divided copper had not 
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the desired result, but led to the formation of chlorobenzene. Further 
investigation has shown that finely-divided copper exerts generally 
an action on diazo-halts very similar to that ot cuprous salts dis¬ 
covered by Sandmejer. The new reaction has, however, many 
advantages over the latter method, as it takes place in the cold, and it 
is unnecessary to prepare a special silt containing the residue to be 
introduced into the benzene nucleus, it being sufficient to add copper 
powder and a solution of the potassium or sodium salt ot the acid. 

The results obtained up to the present may he divided into three 
groups:— 

(1.) Replacement of the amido-gronp, by halogens, thiocyanogen, 
and cyanogen. The copper powder was prepared hv adding zinc-dust 
lo a saturated solution of copper sulphate until the latter has only a 
pale-blue colour, washing the precipitated copper by decantation, and 
treating with dilute hydrochloric acid to remove traces of zinc. 
After filtering and washing, the paste of copper powder should be 
placed in a well-closed bottle, as it readily undergoes oxidation. 

For the prepai ation of chlorobenzene, aniline is diazotised in the 
usual manner, using an excess of acid, and the copper powder 
gradually added, with constant stirring ; nitrogen is rapidly evolved, 
and the reaction is complete in 15—30 minutes. The aqueous 
solution is poured, as completely as possible, from the lower oily 
layer, and the latter distilled in a current of steam. The distillate 
consists of chlorobenzene and a little diphenyl. 

Ortho- and para-toluene in the same manner form ortho- and para- 
chlorotoluene, the yield being in both cases considerably better than 
that given by Sandmeyer’s method. /^Naphthylamine is also readily 
converted into tf-chloronaphthalene, but a large quantity of resinous 
matter is also formed, the yield of pure substance being only 30 per 
cent. Parachlorouitiobenzene has also been prepared by this method 
from paramtraniline. 

Metachlorobenzaldehyde may be prepared from metanitrobenz- 
aldehydre by reducing the latter with stannous chloride and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, diazotising directly without removing the tin, and adding 
copper powder. 

For the preparation of bromohenzene, aniline is diazotised by means 
of sulphuric acid and sodium nitrite, and mixed with an aqueous 
solution of potassium bromide. The copper powder is then gradually 
added, the appearances being the same as with the chlorine compound. 
On distilling in a current of steam, almost pure bromobenzene is 
obtained, lodobenzene and para- iodotoluene can be prepared in an 
exactly similar manner. The cyanogen- and thiocyanogen-groups can 
also be thus substituted for the amido-group, but the reactions have 
not as yet been closely studied. 

(2.) Replacement of the amido-group by the cyanic acid residue. 
—The potassium cyanate required was prepared according to the 
method of C. A. Bell (this Journal, 1876, i, 68), by heating a mixture 
of potassium ferrocyanide and potassium dichromate, and extracting 
the product with 80 per cent, alcohol. A concentrated aqueous 
solution of the salt (9 grains) was added to a solution of 10 grams of 
aniline, diazotised in the usual manner, and then the copper added in 
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portions of 5 grains, with constant stirring, until no more nitrogen is 
evolved. The phenyl cyanate forms an oily layer on the surface, and 
is removed by means of a glass spoon as it is formed, ether added, 
the water taken with it separated, and the ethereal solution dried 
over ignited potassium carbonate, evaporated, and distilled. The 
phenyl cyanate thus obtained contains a little coloured impurity, 
which has not yet been removed, but which is not retained by the 
derivatives obtained from the phenyl cyanate, such as phenyl- and 
diphenyl-carbamide. A residue is also obtained frpm tbe distillation 
of the phenyl cyanate, probably consisting of phenyl phenylcarbamate, 

iraph-cooph. 

Orthotolyl cyanate may also be obtained in this manner from 
orthotolnidine, the yield being better than in the foregoing case. 

(3.) Conversion of aniline into diphenyl.—For this pnipose aniline 
is diazotised with sulphuric acid and sodium nitrite,and a quantity of 
90 per cent, alcohol added. Copper powder is then gradually intro¬ 
duced, and the mixture vigorously stirred for an hour. Tbe whole is 
then distilled in a current of steam, and the distillate collected as 
soon as it gives a solid precipitate on addition of water. The 
diphenyl thus obtained is perfectly pure. Concerning tbe mechanism 
of the action, all that is known at present is that the alcohol is 
partially oxidised to aldehyde, and the copper also oxidised to 
some extent. The copper may be replaced by finely-divided zinc or 
iron. 

Culmann and Gasiorowsky have also recently obtained diphenyl 
from diazobenzene chloride by the action of stannous chloride, but 
the action is more complicated. Better results were obtained by the 
action of stannous chloride on diazobenzene formate in presence of 
formic acid (Abstr., 1889, 1156), but the copper method is preferable 
as being much cheaper. H. G. C. 

Piazothioles and Fiaselenoles II. By 0. Hirsberg (Bpt,, 23, 
1393—1397; compare Abstr., 1889, 78-5, and this vol., p. 160).— 
1: 2-Naphthylenediamine, obtained by the reduction of benzeneazo-/3~ 
naphthyl amine, yields naphthapiazothiole , GiuHa^aS, when heated to 
180—200° for 6 to 8 hours with hydrogen sodium sulphite in a scaled 
tube. The products of the reaction are treated with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and distilled in a current of steam. Naplitliapiazotbiolo 
crystallises from methyl alcohol in colourless or slightly yellow 
needles or leaves, melting at 81°. It is a feeble base, and gives a 
yellow coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid; with tin and 
hydrochloric acid, it yields naphthy lenediamine and hydrogen sulphide. 

1 : 2-Najphtliaquinoxoline, C 10 H 6 !C a NJE[ 2 , is obtained ’by warming a 
mixtute of 1 : 2-naphthalenediamine and glyoxal hydrogen sodium 
sulphite with acetic acid; after purification, the compound crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in small, colourless needles, melting at 62°; 
fe salts are yellow in solution, and are not dissociated. The platino- 
chloride is sparingly soluble in water. Tbe base is stable towards 
oxidising agents and nitrous acid; concentrated sulphuric acid 
produces a deep-red coloration, which changes to yellow on tho 
addition of water. 
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Experiments made with the object of ascertaining 1 what influence, 
if any, the presence of alkalis or acids exerts on the formation of 
piaselenoles, show that alkaline selenites do not react with 1:3:4- 
diamidotolnene, and that dilute mineral acids do not affect the 
ordinary course of the reaction. On warming a mixture of equal 
molecular parts of 1: 3 : 4-diamidotoluene and selenious anhydride in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, the solution becomes yellowish-red in 
colour, and a considerable quantity of crystals are deposited which 
chiefly consist of methylchloropiaselenole, C 6 H 2 ClMe*.N 2 Se, melting at 
149—150°. This compound shows all the characteristic properties 
of the piaselenoles; it is a feeble base, gives a yellowish-red colour 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, and, on reduction, yields a ehloro- 
diamidotoluene. As selenious anhydride and concentrated hydrochloric 
acid have no action on methylpiaselenole, the above reaction is prob¬ 
ably best explained by assuming that the compound SeCl 2 (OH) 2 is first 
formed, and that this then unites with the diamidotoluene, giving the 

compound C 7 H 6 <-^jj>SeCl 2 ; by the loss of two hydrogen-atoms, 

the dichloride, C 7 H 6 !N 2 SeCl 2 , would be produced, from which methyl- 
chloropiaselenole is finally obtained by elimination of hydrogen 
chloride and atomic rearrangement. Selenic acid combines with 
diamidotolucne to form methylpiaselenole, part of the amine being 
simultaneously oxidised to a red-coloured compound. J. B. T. 

Formation of Alkyl-derivatives of Amides. By J. Tafel and 
C. Enoch (Ber., 23,1550—1554; compare this vol., p. 491) —Silver 
metanitrobenzamide , C 7 HJNT 2 0iAg, prepared by dissolving metanitro- 
benzamide in dilute alcohol, precipitating with silver nitrate and 
soda, and carefully drying, is a grey powder, which by heating for 
several days at 50° with ethyl iodide, extracting the mass with ether, 
and precipitatiug by the addition of ethereal hydrogen chloride to 
the ether extract, yields the hydrochloride of metanitrobenzimidoethyl 
ether , Br0/C 6 H 4 ‘0(0Et)!17H,H01. It forms a horny mass soluble in 
alcohol and water; when the aqueous solution is warmed, decompo¬ 
sition ensues, ammonia and ethyl metanitrobenzoate, melting at 43° 
(uncorr.), being formed. Mvtanitrobenzimidoethyl ether was prepared 
by dissolving the hydrochloride in water, and adding the calculated 
quantity of sodium carbonate. It is an uncry&tallisable oil, but its 
acid oxalate, CnH u £f 2 0 7 , forms well-developed crystals. Metanitro - 
bmzamidine hydrochloride, jN’Oa'OeH^CflTHJ'NHajHOl, was prepared 
from it by Pinner’s method (Abstr., 1883, 1089) ; it dissolves easily in 
water, less easily in alcohol, and is precipitated from solution in the 
latter solvent by the addition of ether, in white tables melting at 240°. 
The plaMnochloride forms small, glittering, yellowish plates. Free 
metanitrob&nzamidine was obtained by decomposing the hydrochloride 
with excess of soda; it forms ill-defined crystals which are soluble in 
water and have a strongly alkaline reaction. 

When mercury-acetamide is suspended in ether and mixed with 
iodine, a brick-red powder of the constitution HgI 2 (NHAc) 2 is formed; 
when this is dissolved in hot alcohol and the solution cooled, it 
separates as an oil, but soon solidifies to a crystalline mass. It is 
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insoluble in benzene, is decomposed by heat, and by dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but not by other dilute acids. 

When niercury-benzamide is treated in the same way, a similar 
red powder, HgI 2 (NHBz) 2 , is formed. When this is boiled with 
alcohol, it is decomposed into two compounds, one not containing 
mercury, probably C 7 H 6 NOI, the other C 7 H 8 NOHgI, obtained in 
small, white needles melting at 194°, and decomposing at a higher 
temperature; it is insoluble in water. 

When silver-carbamide, COIsTJELjAgn? is treated with iodine in the 
above manner, a greenish mass of CON 3 H 2 Ag 2 l is formed, extremely 
sensitive to light, and decomposed with liberation of silver iodide 
when heated alone or with alcohol, some aldehyde being formed in 
the latter case. Dilute hydrochloric acid liberates the iodine. 

0. F. B. 

A Modification of the Chloroformamide Synthesis. By 
L. GtATiebmann and A. Rossoiamo (Her., 23, 1190—1199).—About 
two years ago, one of the authors, in conjunction with G. Schmidt, 
W. Hess, and E. P. Harris, described a new method of synthetically 
preparing aromatic carboxylic acids, which consisted in acting with 
chloroformamide on aromatic hydrocarbons and phenol ethers in 
presence of aluminium chloride (Abstr., 1887, 569; 1888, 574). For 
the preparation of chloroformamide in quantity, a considerable 
quantity of condensed carbonyl chloride is necessary, which is not 
always readily obtained, and moreover, the time required in the pre- 
paration of the chloroformamide is too great in comparison with 
the actual preparation of the carboxylic acid, when only small 
quantities of the latter are required. The authors have succeeded in 
effecting a modification of the method by which the difficulties in the 
preparation of small quantities have been successfully overcome. Led 
by the fact that chloroformamide, which appears to distil unchanged, 
really splits up into cyanic acid and hydrogen chloride, they have 
examined the effect of replacing the chloroformamide by a mixture 
of cyanic acid and hydrogen chloride, and find that the mixture 
acts in exactly the same way with the aromatic hydrocarbons and 
phenol ethers. 

For the preparation of cyanic acid, cyanuric acid is recrysfcallised 
from water, the hydrated crystals carefully heated until anhy¬ 
drous, and the acid then distilled in a suitable vessol, passing a 
current of carbonic anhydride through it during the operation. The 
vapours are led into a wide necked flask, into which also passes a tube 
conveying hydrogen chloride. In the flask is placed a quantity of 
powdered aluminium chloride equal to that of the cyanuric acid taken, 
and the hydrocarbon or phenol ether to be acted on, the latter being 
diluted with carbon bisulphide if the quantity is small, and it is to be 
converted as fully as possible into the amide. Through a third hole 
in the flask is placed a fairly wide tube, which serves to condense the 
carbon bisulphide boiled off during the reaction. The whole is gently 
warmed, and the cyanic acid vapours mixed with carbonic anhydride, 
and the hydrogen chloride simultaneously passed in, the flask being 
continually shaken. After the reaction is over, the liquid is poured 
off from the solid or semi-solid aluminum double salt, and the latter 
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carefully decomposed with water, coolmg well during the operation. 
The amide usually separates at once or, if the quantity is small, may 
be extracted with ether, and then crystallised from hot water after 
treatment with animal charcoal. 

Benzene gives the worst yield of any of the hydrocarbons. The 
compound obtained crystallises in colourless plates melting at 128 u , 
and is identical in every respect with benzamide. Even with a small 
quantity of benzene and an excess of cyanic acid and hydrogen 
chloride, the yield is not good. 

Toluene, under the same conditions, gives a much better yield of 
paratoluamide, melting at 158°. As with phenyl eyanate and chloro- 
ibrmamide itself, the hydrogen-atom occupying the para-position to 
the methyl-group is replaced. Ethylbenzene yields the previously 
unknown parethyllenzamide , C t H 4 Et*CONH 2 , which is sparingly 
soluble in hot water, and crystallises from it in colourless plates 
melting at 115—116°. The acid obtained from it by hydrolysis is 
identical with parethylbenzoic acid. * 

Metaxylene is converted by the reaction into mefaxylylamide , 
C fi H 3 MeyCO*NH 3 (1.3.4), melting at 178—179°. By means of 
this reaction the authors have beeu able to ascertain that a sample of 
xylene from coal-tar consisted chiefly of metaxylene mixed with a 
little ethylbenzene. 

Anisoil readily yields anisamide, which crystallises in white needles 
and melts at 1(52—163°, and not at 137—138°, as given by Henry. 

Phenetoil is also converted with great ease into the amide of 
ethoxybenzoic acid, crystallising in lustrous plates melting at ^01°. 

Naphthalene, acenaphthene, and a-naphthyl ethyl ether are also 
acted on by these reagents. The fiist yields the amide of «-naph- 
thoic acid, melting at 201—202°, and the second an amide meltirg 
at 197—198°, whilst the third gives an amide for which the authors, 
in agreement with Hess, find the melting point 143—144°. 

This reaction also permits of the detection of the constituents of a 
mixture of hydrocarbons. Thus, a mixture of toluene and metaxy- 
leno, treated with half the quantity of cyanic acid necessary to con¬ 
vert the whole into amide, yielded nearly pure metax\ lylamide, and 
the residual hydrocarbon on further treatment yielded paratoluamide. 

H. G. 0. 

Action of Carbonyl Chloride on Orthodiamines. By A. 
Hartmann (Ber., 23, 1046—1051. Orthoplienylenecaibamide (m. p. 
307—308°) is formed when carbonyl chloride is heated with ortho- 
phony lenediamine hydrochloride in toluene solution; orthotoluylene- 
carb&mide (m. p. 291—292°), and orthouaphtbylenecarbamide (m. p. 
about 380°) can be obtained in like manner. 

NH 

j Bromotoluylenecarlamide, C 6 H 3 BrMe<^j£> CO, prepared from bro- 

motoluylenediamine (m. p. 81—82°) melts at 324—325°, and is readily 
soluble m alcohol, hut only sparingly in benzene, ether, and water. 

JDvrcetylbromotol u ylenedi aw ine, C 6 H 2 BrMe(NHAc)a, is obtained 
when bromotoluylenediamine [Me : (NH 2 ) 2 : Br = 1 : 3 : 4: 5] is 
lK>ilcd with acetic anhydride; it crystallises from water in needles, 
melts at 222—223°, and is readily soluble in glacial acetic acid and 
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alcohol, but more sparingly in water, benzene, and toluene. The 
'inonacetyl- derivative, CgHuBr^O, can be prepared by reducing meta- 
nitrometabromoparacetouoluide with stannous chloride and hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the cold; it separates from benzene in crystals and 
melts at 167—168°. 

_ 

JSthenylbromotoluyleneamidine, C 6 H 2 BrMe<^jg^CMe, is formed 


when acetyl- or diacetyl-bromotolnylenediamine is heated above 
its melting point, and also when nitrobromacetotoluide is re¬ 
duced at a moderately high temperature ; it crystallises from alcohol 
in prisms, melts at 197—198°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, but 
only sparingly in benzene and water. 

Dibenzoylbromotoluylenediamine, C 6 H 2 BrMe(]N’HBz) 2 , crystallises in 
colourless needles melting at 244°. 

bT’CPh 

Biphenylbromotoluqninoxaline, C e H 2 BrMe< * i , prepared by boil- 

. rf.CPh 


ing bromotoluylenediamine with benzile in alcoholic solution, crystal¬ 
lises in needles, and melts at 153—154°. 

Bromotoluphmanthrazine , C 2 iH ls Brlsr2, is formed when bromopara- 
toluy 1 enediamine is treated with phenanthraquinone in glacial acetic 
acid solution; it crystallises from a mixture of chloroform and 
alcohol in yellow needles melting at 209—210°. F. S. K. 


Derivatives of Trimethylenediamine. By A. Gtolbenking (Her., 
23, 1168—1174).—Aniline readily acts on 7 -bromopropyIphthalimide 
at 150°, aniline hydrobromide separating out. On addition of aqueous 
ammonia and distilling in a current of steam, an oil remains which 
may be purified by adding boiling water and concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, until all but a small quantity of resinous matter is dissolved. 
On cooling the filtered solution, the salt formed separates in white 
granules, which are reconverted into the base by warming with dilute 
aqueous ammonia; the product thus obtained is dissolved in a small 
quantity of benzene, and a large excess of alcohol added. The yellow 
crystals which separate, melt at 144—145°, and consist of diphthalyb 
dit) imethylenetriamine NPh(CH/C ^‘CHa^CaHiOi)*. On heating 
this compound with fuming hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube at 
240°, it is converted into di-irimethylenephenyItriamine hydrochloride, 
!NPh(CH 2 *CH s *OH 2 *N’H 2 )a ) 3 HCl, which yields a sparingly soluble 
platinochloride. 

The mother liquor from the above diphthalyl compound, leaves on 
evaporation a yellow, resinous mass, which may be purified for analysis 
by recrystallisation from light petroleum. It then forms indistinct, 
yellow crystals melting at 87— 89°, which from their composition and 
mode of preparation must consist of 7 -anilidopropylphthalimide, 
CftB^ 0 2 IN-CH 2 , CH 2 *CH 2 *NHPh. Like the foregoing compound, this is 
converted by treatment with fuming hydrochloric acid into the 
hydrochloride of the corresponding trimethylenephenyldiamine, 
NH 3 ’CH 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 *NHPh 5 2 HCl, which crystallises in small, almost 
white needles. The picrate, CgHuNo^CeH^O?, crystallises from 
60 per cent, alcohol in greenish, feathery needles, which decompose 
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at 195°. The free trimetfoyleneplienyldiamine, CH 3 *CH 2 *CH 2 -NHPh 

is prepared by decomposing a concentrated aqueous solution of the 
hydrochloride with solid potash. It is a colourless, strongly refrac¬ 
tive oil, readily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, having a strong 
alkaline reaction and characteristic amine smell, and boiling at 277°. 
It absorbs carbonic anhydride from the air, forming a liquid carbonate. 
This base has also been prepared in a different manner by Balbiano 
(Abstr., 1889,1215). In agreement with the latter, the author finds 
that the amido-compound reacts with carbon bisulphide in a different 
manner to ethylenediamine, a dithiocarbamate of the constitution 
l^H-Ph-CsHfi-NH-CS'SHjNHPh-CaHs-NHo, being formed. It crystal¬ 
lises in small, white plates and decomposes on boiling with water into 
hydrogen sulphide, trimethylenephenyldiamine, and trimethylene- 

jpheny Ithiocarbamide, CS<^p^>C 3 H s , the latter forming white 
prisms melting at 215°. 

Trimethylenephenyldiamine is readily acted on by phenylthiocarb- 
imide with formation of trimethylene, triphenyldithiocarbamide, 
NHPh-CS'NH-CjHo'NPh-CS-NHPh, which crystallises from alcohol 
in slender needles melting at 145°. 

Trimcthylenephenylcarbamide cannot be prepared in a similar 
manner to the corresponding trimethylenecarbamide by the action of 
ethyl carbonate on trimethylenephenyldiamine (compare Fischer and 
Koch, Abstr., 1886, 527). If, however, the monohydrochloride of the 
latter be treated with potassium cyanate at 100°, it is converted into 
anilitlopropylcarbamide, NH-PhAHs'NH-CO’NH,. This crystallises 
in rose-coloured aggregates of needles which melt at 96—98°, and at 
120° give off ammonia with formation of trimethylenepJienylcarbamide , 

CO C 3 H«. This crystallises from alcohol in pale yellow 

needles sparingly soluble in water, and melts at 213—215°. 

h. a. c. 

Derivatives of Paracyanobenzyl Chloride. By H. K. Gunther 
(Per., 23, 1058—1062).— Paracyanobenaylphtkalimide, 

is formed when paracyanobenzyl chloride is heated with potassium 
phthalimide at 130°. It crystallises from boiling glacial acetic acid 
in yellowish-brown plates, a : b : c = 07212 : 1 : 0'52I8, melts at 
183—184°, and is almost insoluble in water, ether, alcohol, and light 
petroleum, but readily soluble in acetone, chloroform, and hot glacial 
acetic acid. 

Para^rboxybensylpMJialamic acid , 

COOH-CsHrCO-KH-CH^CeH^-COOH, 

is obtained when the preceding compound is warmed with soda, and 
the sodium salt thus produced decomposed with hydrochloric acid. 
It separates from alcohol in microscopic needles, melts at 255°, and is 
only sparingly soluble in most ordinary solvents. The silver salt, 
0 lG Hi 2 0 6 NAgo, crystallises in prisms. 

B&wylarmneparaccwboxylic acid , NHa’CH/CeH^COOH, can be pre- 
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pared by beating the preceding compound with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 200° for three hours ; the product is treated with cold 
water, the filtered solution evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved 
m a little warm water, and the solution mixed with sodium acetate; 
on rnbbing, the acid gradually separates in crystals. It crystallises 
from water and glacial acetic acid in yellow scales, and is insoluble in 
ether, alcohol, benzene, acetone, and light petroleum. The hydro¬ 
chloride crystallises in long needles, a : h : c = 0*5742 : 1 : 0*9530, and 
is soluble in water, alcohol, light petroleum, and chloroform, but 
insoluble in ether, glacial acetic acid, and benzene. The jplaiitio- 
chloride (C 8 H 9 0>]^)>,H - >PtCl 6 is amorphous. The aurochloride crystal¬ 
lises in well-defined prisms. 

An acid of the composition C w H l4 0 5 is formed when paracyano- 
benzyl chloride is boiled with potash, and the resulting sodium salt 
decomposed with hydrochloric acid; it separates from hot acetic acid 
in ill-defined, colourless crystals, and is insoluble in etber r acetone, 
chloroform, and benzene, but readily soluble in ammonia and alkalis. 
The silver salt has the composition CisH^Ag^Og. The constitution 
of the acid is probably expressed by the formula 0(CH 3 -CcH 4 *C00H)*. 

F. S. K. 

Etard’s Reaction. By W. v. Miller and Gr. Rohob (Ber., 23, 
1070—1079).—When propylbenzene is treated with chromyl chloride, 
benzaldehyde, benzyl methyl ketone, and other compounds are formed, 
but not a trace of hydrocinnamaldehyde is produced, as stated by 
Etard (Abate., 1881, 581). 

When eyinene is treated with chromyl chloride, it yields about 
equal quantities of an aldehyde identical with the compound 
described as paramethylhydrocinnamaldehyde by Richter and 
Schttchner (Abstr., 1884, 1342), and a componnd which seems to be 
paratolylethyl ketone. The aldehyde obtained in this way is not 
identical with paramethylhydrocinnamaldehyde (compare next 
abstract), and on oxidation with silver oxide it is converted into an 
acid which melts at 40—41°; paramethylhydrocinnamic acid melts 
at 116° (compare Krober, this vol., p. 969). The aldehyde obtained 
from cymene has probably the constitution C () HiMe*CHMe*CHO, and 
the acid (m. p. 40—41°) is probably parametbylhydratropic acid. 

Ethylbenzene and chromyl chloride yield acetophenone, together 
with an oil which combines with sodium hydrogen sulphite, and 
probably consists of phenylaoetaldehydc and benzaldehyde. 

The above experiments show that Etard’s reaction takes a course 
different to that which it is usually supposed to take; whilst the 
metliylbenzenes yield with chromyl chloride the corresponding 
aldehydes, the hydrocarbons with longer side chains give a ketone as 
a rule, and only in some cases the corresponding aldehyde. 

Stilbene is formed when a mixture of benzyl methyl ketone and 
benzaldehyde is shaken with hot concentrated (3 :1) sulphuric acid; 
when a mixture of benzyl methyl ketone and metachlorobenzaldehyde 
is treated in like manner, a crystalline compound melting at 73—74°, 
probably metachlorostilbene, is produced. Deoxybenzom and benzyl 
methyl ketone condense together forming stilbene and benzoic acid. 

F. S. K* 
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Hydrocinnamaldehydes. By W. v. Milled and Q. "Rohde (Ber.. 
23, 1079—1082).— IfydrocinnamaIdehyde, CJH 5 *GH 3 *CH 2 *CHO, pre¬ 
pared by distilling a mixture of calcium bydrucinnamate and calcium 
formate, is an oil. 

*-Hethylhydrocinnamaldehyde , C 6 H 5 -OH 2 *CHMe-COH, prepared 
from methylhydrocinnamic acid in like manner, boils at 226—227° 
(corr.) ; tbe hydrazone and the anilide are oils. 

Metachlorohydrocinnamaldehyde , CoHqCIO, boils at about 240°. 

Paramethylhydiocmnamaldehyde , C 6 H 4 Me*CH 2 *CHo-CHO, is an oil. 

The compounds described above have a characteristic odour of 
jessamine, undergo oxidation on long exposure to tbe air, and have 
the generic properties of aldehydes; when treated with concentrated 
or moderately concentrated sulphuric acid, they yield solutions which, 
when seen by transmitted light, have a more or less intense rose- or 
carmine-red coloration. F. S. K. 

Aromatic Alkyl Ketones; their Oxidation by Potassium Per¬ 
manganate. By A. Claus (/. pr. Chan., [2], 41, 488—514; com¬ 
pare this vol., p. 769).— Metaxylyl methyl carbinol , 

[C 6 H 3 Me,-CHMe-OH = 2:4:1], 

is produced when metaxylyl methyl ketone (Abstr., 18S6, 463) is re¬ 
duced by sodium amalgam (compare the behaviour of paratolyl 
methyl ketone, this vol., p. 769); it is a pale-yellow oil, becoming 
brown in the light in presence of air; it boils above 300°. 

Metaxylyl methyl ketone phenylhydrazide forms lustrous needles 
melting at 115° (uncorr.), and is insoluble iu cold water and ether. 

Orthoparadimethylmandelic acid , 

C 6 H 3 Me 2 -CH(OH)*COOH [=2:4:1], 

is obtained when metaxylylglyoxylic acid (Abstr., 1886, 463) 
is reduced by sodium amalgam; it crystallises from hot water in 
aggregates of needles, melts at 119° (nncorr.), sublimes, and is easily 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but not in cold water. It gives a 
cherry-red colour when warmed with strong sulphuric acid, a reaction 
which is shared by its salts. When the glyoxylic acid is reduced by 
hydriodic acid, metaxylylaeetic acid, C 0 H i Me 2 *CH>C0OH [4:2:1], is 
obtained as well as the above; it crystallises in colourless needles or 
leaflets which melt at 102° (uncorr.), sublime, and are soluble in tbe 
usual solvents, except cold water. The melted acid distils abonb 
265° (uncorr.). Its potassium, barium, and silver salts (each with 
1 mol. H s O), its calcium salt (with mols. H 2 0), and its amide (m. p. 
183°, uncorr.) are described. 

Dinitrosometaxylylglyoxylic acid , C e HMe 3 (NO) 2 *CO-COOH, ob¬ 
tained by acting on the glyoxylic acid (1 part) for a short time 
(two minutes) with fuming nitric acid (4—5 parts), forms colourless 
crystals which melt at 177° (uncorr.), and sublime with decom¬ 
position; it is soluble in the usual solvents, except water, and 
gives a red colour with phenol and sulphuric acid. Its potassium 
and barium salts (each with 1| mol. H 3 0) are described. When it 
is^ oxidibed with potassium chromate (0*264 part) aud sulphuric 
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acid, it yields dinitrosometaxylenecarboxylic add, CbHMe ( i(W’0) 2 *OOOH‘, 
which melts at 166°. When the dinitrosoglyoxylic acid is acted 
on by fuming nitric acid, nifronitrosometaxylenecarhoxylic acid, 
N0-C 6 HMe 3 (]Sr0 2 )-C00H, 

is obtained; this crystallises in needles which melt at 256° (uncorr.), 
and dissolve freely in hot water, sparingly in chloroform and glacial 
acetic acid, but not in carbon bisulphide and benzene. 

Binitrometaxylylglyoxylic acid , 

0 6 HMe 3 (NO a ) 2 *00*OOOH [=2: 4:3 :5 :1], 

is obtained by treating xylylglyoxylic acid with nitric and sulphuric 
acids in the cold and pouring the mixture into water; it forms colour¬ 
less needles melting at 198° (uncorr.) ; its barium salt (with 2 mols. 
H a O) is described. 

By nitrating metaxylyl methyl ketone (10 grams) with nitric acid 
of sp. gr. 1*4 (100 grams) at 65°, a nitroso-derivative, 

(C a H 9 -CO-C:N-OH)*, 

melting at 107—108°, was obtained; this has been described by 
Holleman (Abstr., 1888, 275; 1889, 49). When it is oxidised by 
potassium permanganate, it yields orthoparadimethylbenzoic acid 
(m.p. 126°), and when it is reduced by zinc and acetic acid, di- 
metaxylyl ethylene diketone (Abstr., 1887, 827) is obtained. 

When nitric acid, of sp. gr. 1*52, is used, and the temperature kept 
below 30°, two mononitro-metaxylyl methyl ketones are obtained, the 
one (m. p. 72°) more soluble in alcohol than the other (m. p. 67°) ; a 
third product was obtained but not investigated. 

5-Kitrometaxylyl methyl ketone forms colourless needles which melt 
at 67° (uncorr.) and are insoluble in dilute alcohol. When it is 
oxidised with dilute nitric acid, or potassium permanganate, nitro- 
dimethylbenzoic acid (m. p. 195°) is formed ; the amido- derivative of 
this acid mells at 175°. When the potassium permanganate is used 
in dilute aqueous solution and in sufficient quantity to supply only 
three atoms of oxygen, 5-nitro-2 : 4-c/ imethylphenyIglyoxijlic acid is 
formed; it is an oil which crystallises after a time and melts at 40° (?) ; 
its barium salt (with 6 mols. H 2 0), calcium salt (with 4J mols. H>0), 
and silver *alt are described. 5-^1 midometnxyhjl methyl ketone crystal¬ 
lises in small needles which quietly become coloured and molt at 
88° (uncorr.); its hydrochoride and platinochloride are described. 

3-Nitrometaxylyl methyl ketone crystallises from glacial acetic acid 
in columns or prisms which melt at 72° ; it is unstable and gradually 
becomes converted into an oily substance, referred to above as the 
third product of the action of nitric acid on metaxylyl methyl ketone. 
When oxidised with four atoms of oxygen, it yields Z-nitro-2 : 4*-di- 
methylbensoic acid; this acid forms colourless needles or columns 
which melt at 135° (uncorr.), and are freely soluble, except in cold 
water; its barium salt was obtained. 

When metaxylyl methyl ketone (1 part) is added by degrees to a 
mixture of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*52 (3 parts) and sulphuric acid 
(6 parts), cooled to —10° or —15°, two products are obtained, a 
dixdtro- and a dimtronitroso-ketone, the latter being more abundant 
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at higher temperatures ; the dinitroketone is soluble in ether, which 
therefore serves to separate them. 

3: b-Dinitrometaxyhjl methyl ketone crystallises in yellow needles 
which melt at 96° (uucorr.) and explode at the boiling point; it is 
soluble in the usual solvents. By oxidation it yields 3 :5 -dinitro- 
2: 4- dimethylbonzoic acid, which forms small, lustrous crystals melting 
at 199—200° (uncorr.) and subliming in silky needles; it is freely 
soluble, except in cold water; its potassium, barium (with mols. 
H 2 0), calcium, and silver salts were obtained; they are explosive when 
dr - T ' 

3: 5- Dinitrometaxylyl nitrosomethyl ketone crystallises from nitro¬ 
benzene, or acetone, in lustrous, microscopic leaflets melting at 209° 
(uncorr.), and exploding when heated on platinum foil. 

Mesityl methyl ketone, C h H,Me 3 *COMe, is a colourless liquid of 
peculiar odour; it boils at 235° (uncorr.), and is specifically lighter 
than water. When it is oxidised by potassium permanganate, 
mesitylglyoxylic acid and trimethylbenzoio acid are obtained; they 
are separated by water at 30°, in which the latter is fairly soluble, 
but the former not. 

MesityIcjlyoxylic acid forms large, yellowish, columnar crystals 
melting at 118° (uncorr.), and soluble except in water. The barium 
salt (with mols. H 3 0) and the silver salt are described. 

2:4: 6-Trimethylbev zoic acid forms crystals which melt at 155° 
(uncorr.); it is volatile with steam, smells of honey, sublimes, and is 
freely soluble in the usual solvents; it is identical with Jacobsen’s 
/Msodurylic acid (m. p. 151°; Abstr., 1883, 53). The barium salt 
(with 2 mols. H a O) and the silver salt are described. Further oxi¬ 
dation by potassium permanganate produces only one dibasic acid, 
namely, 2 : fi-dimethylterephthalic acid; this acid crystallises in 
small, white needles which melt at 206° (uncorr.) and are easily 
soluble ; the barium salt (with 3 mols. H 2 0) is described. 

2 : 4 : G-Tmuicthylplienylacetamide, C 6 H 2 Me 3 , CH 3 -CO , N'H 2 , is ob¬ 
tained by the action of ammoninm sulphide on mesityl methyl ketone 
in small, colourless crystals which melt at 208° (uncorr.) and sub¬ 
lime; it is soluble except in cold water. The corresponding add 
forms a white, crystalline powder which melts at 164° (uncorr.) and 
sublimes in small, colourless, slender needles; it is soluble except in 
cold water; the barium salt (with 3 mols. H a O) was obtained 

Psendvcumyl methyl ketone [Me* = 2: 4.5] is a colourless, strongly 
refracting liquid which boils at 246—247 c (uucorr.); it solidifies 
at 0° to transparent prisms which melt at 10°; it dissolves in tbe usual 
solvents. When oxidised, it yields 2:4: h-trimethylphenylglyoxylic acid, 
which crystallises in slender, white needles melting at 75° (uncorr.), 
and is soluble in most solvents; its potassium (with 1 mol. H 3 0), 
sodium (with 1£ mols. H a O), barium (with 4 mols. H s O), calcium 
(with 3 mols. H 2 0), silver, and lead salts were obtained. When this 
glyoxylio acid is treated with ammonium sulphide, 2:4: b-trimethyl- 
phenylacetamide is formed; it crystallises in lustrous leaflets which melt 
at 174°. The corresponding acid forms needles which melt at 118° 
(uncorr.) and sublime; the barium salt crystallises with 2 mols. H 3 0. 
By oxidation, the glyoxylic acid becomes 2:4:5 trimethylbenzoio 
VOL. LVIII. 3 u 
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acid (m. p. 150°), identical with Jannasch’s durylic acid (Zeits. f. Chew., 
6, 449), some 2: b-dimethylterephthalic ai'id, identical with Jan¬ 
nasch’s cumidic acid (lac. cit.; Abstr., 1883, 334), being formed at the 
same time. A. G. B. 

Dipyrogallopropionic Acid. By 0. BSttinger (Ber., 23, 1093). 
—The compound described by the author as dipyrogallopropionic acid 
(Abstr., 1884, 318) has, like Doebner and Forster’s pyrogallol- 
benzeYn (this vol., p. 899), the property of dissolving in alkalis with 
a beautiful blue coloration. 

The so-called dipyrogallopropionic acid can be converted into a 
tetracetyl-derivative ; when its red solution is boiled with zinc-dust 
and glacial acetic acid, it becomes colourless, but on the addition of 
soda the reduction product absorbs oxygen and the solution turns 
blue. The colourless reduction product is probably the true dipyro- 
gallopropionic acid, of which the red compound is an oxidation 
product. F. S. K. 

Tetrabromodinitroben zene. By C. L. Jackson and W. D. 
Bancroft (Amer. Ghent. J 12, *289—307; compare Abstr., 1888,821 and 
1278; 1889,696).—Tetrabromodinitrobenzene (m.p. 228°) is not acted 
on by alcoholic ammonia in open vessels, hut if the mixture is heated 
in sealed tubes at 100°, it is converted into a substance (probably 
hromotriamidodimtrohenzene) which is insoluble in any ordinary sol¬ 
vent, and does not melt at 285°. 

Bromodinitrotrianilidobenzene , C 6 Br(N0 2 ) 2 (N'HPh)3 is prepared by 
heating at 100°, a mixture of tetrabromodinitrobenzene (1 mol) and 
aniline (6 mols.). It is insoluble in water and light petroleum; 
crystallises from alcohol, acetic acid, benzene, and chloroform in micro¬ 
scopic prisms; and melts at 175—176°. The compound has no basic 
properties. 

Ethyl dibromodinitropliemjlmalonate, C 6 BBr 2 (N0 2 ) 3 -CH(COOEt) i , 
is obtained by dissolving tetrabromodiniirobenzene in benzene, anti 
mixing the solution with ethyl sodiomalouate; the retl-colourod 
mass formed is poured into water and the benzene separated; on ad¬ 
ding sulphuiic acid to the aqueous solution, the new compound 
separates out, and on crystallisation from alcohol forms colourless 
needles which melt at 89°. It is insoluble in water and in light 
petroleum, but is readily dissolved by all other common solvents, has 
well-marked acid properties, forms soluble salts with tho alkalis, and 
gives various-coloured, amorphous precipitates when solutions of the 
heavy metals are added to aqueous solutions of its ammonium salt. 

Ethyl bromanilidodinitrophenylmalonate , 

NHPh*C 6 HBr(NO i ) 3 *OH(COOEt) 3 , 

is readily prepared by adding aniline (2 mols.) to ethyl dibromodi- 
mtrophenylmalonate (1 mol.). It crystallises from hot alcohol in 
slender, bright-red prisms; melts at 127°; readily dissolves in most 
solvents; has only feeble acid properties, but gives yellow precipitates 
with solutions of the heavy metals. 

Bromamido-oxiudole, C^HjOBr-NHa, is obtained by the reduction 
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of ethyl dibroxnodinit] ‘ophenylmalonafce with tin and hydrochloric 
acid. On precipitation from a solution of its chloride, it forms colour¬ 
less, microscopic needles which melt, with considerable charring, at 
about 212°. It is soluble in hot water and in hot alcohol, insoluble 
in ether and chloroform, and, in some respects, behaves as a phenol. 
The chloride, CsH^ON^HCl + H 2 0, crystallises from water in needles or 
prisms, and does not melt within the range of the mercurial ther¬ 
mometer. 

In preparing tetrabromodinitrobenzene for these experiments, the 
previously undescribed pentabromonitrobenzene, melting at 248 3 , 
was obtained. G. T. M. 

Compounds Prepared from Bromonitrobenzenes. By C. L. 
Jackson (Amer. Ghent. 12, 307—313; compare preceding abstract). 
—The author offers an explanation of the reactions between the 
bromonitrobenzenes prepared by him, on the one hand, and ethyl 
sodiomalonate on the other hand; reviews the relative ease with which 
the reactions takes place, and gives inferences drawn from experi¬ 
ments, by which the comparative acidity of the substituted ethjl 
malonates, ethyl acetoacetates and ketones, prepared by him, have 
been determined. G. T. hi. 

Tautomeric Compounds. By J. U. Nef (Amer. Cliem. 12, 
379—425; compare also Abstr., 1889, 509).—The first part of the 
paper is devoted to a discussion of the alleged cases of tautomerism 
in ethyl succinosuccinate and analogous compounds, and reasons are 
given for believing that the polymorphism in this group is due, not 
to a change of position of certain groups within the molecule, but to 
physical isomerism. It is further deemed probable that ethyl succinc- 
succinate and dihydroxyterephtbalate never contain a ketone-group, 
but that the oxygen usually assumed to exist in this condition is 
present rather as hydroxyl. 

The author then proceeds to give in detail the results of experi¬ 
ments made to test this alleged tautomerism, after first mentioning 
that ho has prepared a deiivative of ethyl acetoacetate containing two 
acid radicles, which has not before been done. Since ethyl aecto- 
a cot ate greatly resembles ethyl succinosuccinate and dihydroxy- 
tcrophtlialate, it seemed probable that it, too, is not aketonic compound, 
and if so it ought to form alkyl and acid ethereal salts, in which the 
substituting group (R) is bound to oxygen, OR*03VIeICH*COOEt, and 
these substances would be insoluble in alkalis. In reality, it is found 
that when ethyl sodacetacetate is treated with 1 mol. of benzoic 
chloride,* a small quantity of a compound insoluble in alkalis is 
formed, but this was found to be ethyl dibenzoylacetoacetate, 
GOMe-OBza-COOEt. 

Ethyl dihydrodiamidopyromellitate, C 6 H 2 (NH 2 ) 2 (COOEt) 4 , 

[(COOEt) 4 :(NH 2 ) 2 :H 2 = 1:3 :4: 6 :2: 5:1:4, = A 2>5 , or 

1 : 3 :4: 6 : 2 : 5: 8 : 6 , = Ai, 4 ], is made by treating an alcoholic solution 
of ethyl diamidopyromellitate with zinc-dust and dilute sulphuric acid; 
it may also be obtained, though only in small quantity, by fusing 

3 u 2 
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together ammonium acetate and ethyl paradiketohexamethylene- 
tetracarboxylate, into -which latter substance it is itself converted 
when dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid and treated with a 
little water. It dissolves in chlorofoim, and with difficulty in alcohol, 
from which it crystallises in colourless needles melting at 212°. 
When treated with 1 mol. of bromine, it loses its two hydrogen-atoms, 
and forms ethyl diamidopyromellitate. It also yields an acetyl- 
derivative melting at 182°. 

Pyrazolone-d&rivative of dihydroxypyromellitic ( quinoltetmcarboseyHc) 

acid , Csi ^>NPh)(COOH) Jl is best prepared by treating a hot 

aqueous solution of the acid with twice the theoretical amount of 
phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, and heating the mixture for three to 
five hours on the water-b*th to complete the reaction. A hydrazide 
of the acid is probably first formed, and then loses two molecules of 
water, yielding the pyrazolone-derivative. This forms yellow crystals, 
which exhibit all the properties of a pyrazolone-derivative. When it 
is oxidised with fuming nitric acid, or when an alkaline solutiou of it 
(which is purple in colour) is oxidised with potassium ferrocyanide, or 
by simple exposure to the air, a very stable compound, 

0.(^>N p h)(C°°H) 3j 

is formed, which gives with alkalis a yellow solution exhibiting a 
green fluorescence. Two of the hydrogen-atoms in the pyrazolone- 
derivative are replaceable by metals. When it is heated with excess 
of benzoic chloride, the dibenzoyl-dipyrazolone anhydride, 

is formed. This forms yellow crystals soluble in alcohol, melting at 
140°, and volatilising without decomposition at a very high tempera¬ 
ture. Both it and its solutions show a green fluorescence. After 
boiling with alcoholic soda, acids precipitate the free acid in yellow 
flakes, the benzoyl-groups not being eliminated. 

Dihydroxypyromellitic acid, when heated with large excess of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride, yields a bydroxamie acid, which is 
reconverted into the original acid when boiled with acids. When 
heated for 10 to 15 minutes at 800—350°, it forms quinoltetra - 

carboxylic anhydride , C 6 (0H) 3 ^qq> 0^, which is soluble in acetone 

and ethyl acetate, and crystallises from the latter in yellow prisms 
with red fluorescence. It volatilises without decomposition at 850°, 
and dissolves in water giving a red solution, which when left to itself, 
or heated, is transformed into the acid. Its alkaline salts are very 
deep red in colour. 

Dihydroxypyromellitic acid yields bromanil, C 6 H 4 Br 2 , when allowed 
to remain for 12 hours with excess of bromine and some water; 
qninone-tetracarboxylic acid, C b Ch(COOH) 4 , is probably first formed, 
and then its carboxyl-groups are replaced by bromine. It also yields 
cbloranil when treated with potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid, 
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but with iodine and hydriodic acid, it yields, not iodanil, bat iodoform, 
and with nitric acid, nitranilic acid, CaC^NC^COJEL^, which is, 
however, doubtless derived from unstable nitranil first formed. 
T3ihydrodihydroxypyromellitic acid could not be prepared either by 
saponification of its ethyl salt or by reduction of dihydroxypyro- 
mellitic acid, carboxyl-groups being always eliminated. These facts, 
together with those known regarding snccinosuccinic acid, show how 
nnstable hydroxybenzenecarboxylic acids are. Bnt dihydroxy tere- 
phthalic acid, ana still more so dihydroxypyromellitic acid are stable, 
and so one is led “ to the inevitable conclusion that these are coloured 
benzene-derivatives, and that they can never exist as quinolcarboxylic 
acids.” 

Tbe author now proceeds to prove that the substituted groups in 
derivatives of ethyl diliydroxypyromellitate and dihydrodihydroxy- 
pyromeliitate (par,idiketohexainethylenetetracarboxy]ate) are joined 
to oxygen, and not directly to carbon. This he does by converting 
ethyl dimethoxypyromellitate by heating with alcoholic soda into the 
sodium salt, this into the silver salt, and this finally into a substance 
melting at 134°, which is identified as methyl dimethoxypyromellitate. 
The intermediate product, OMe'C 6 (ONa)(COOEt) 4 , obtained by the 
action of methyl iodide on ethyl disodox\ pyromellitate, was also 
examined; it forms yellow plates with green fluorescence, soluble in 
alcohol. The best way of preparing sodium salts snch as that men¬ 
tioned above is to dissolve the substance (an ethyl salt, &c.) in chloro¬ 
form, and add a solution in alcohol of the theoretical amount of 
sodium, diluted with chloroform ; the sodium salt is precipitated in 
the gelatinous state, and is dried on a porous plate in the air, or at 
]° 0 °. 

Methyl dimethoxypyromellitate , C B (OMe) 3 (COOMe )4 is formed by 
heating methyl disodoxypyromellitate, C 6 (ONa) 2 (COOMe) 4 , with 
excess of methyl iodide in a sealed tube. It melts at 134°, and 
volatilises without decomposition. Its reactions show that it is a 
methoxy- and not a ketonic compound. 

Methyl diacetoxyyyromellitate , C 6 (OAc) 2 (COOMe) 4 , is formed by 
the action of acetic chloride on the above-mentioned sodium salt. It 
melts at 147°, and volatilises without decomposition. Its reactions 
are those of an acetyl-derivative of a phenol. 

Methyl dihydrodiacetoxypyromellitate , (J c H^O Ac 2 )i(C 0 0 M e) 4 , isformed 
by the action of zinc and hydrochloric acid on the preceding compound. 
It melts at 173°, and volatilises without decomposition. It is dimor¬ 
phous. With bromine, it yields methyl dihydroxypyromellitate, 
06(0H) 3 (C00Me)4, melting at 207° ; with nitric acid, it behaves 
exactly like methyl paradi ketoh examethy 1 enetetraear boxy late, yielding 
first ethyl dihydroxypyromellitate, and then ethyl qmnonepyromelli- 
tate, melting at 208°. It may also be obtained from methyl disodio- 
paradiketohexamethylenedicarboxylate and acetic chloride; hence 
methyl paradiketohexamethylenetetracarboxylate is not a ketonic but 
a methoxy-derivative. 

Ethyl dibenzoyloxypyromellitate, C 6 (OBz)>(COOEt) 4 , is formed by 
treating tbe corresponding disodium compound with benzoic chloride. 
It melts at 157°, and when reduced with zinc and hydrochloric acid, 
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yields ethyl rhhudrodibenzoylnxypyromellitate , CeH>(OBz) 3 (COOEt)4, 
melting at 135°, and volatilising without decomposition. This 
substance is also formed when ethyl paradikotohoxamethylenetctra- 
carboxylate is treated with benzoic chloride. By bromine, it is recon¬ 
verted into the pyromellitate, C 6 (OBz)2(COOEt)t, molting at 157°; 
sulphuric acid decomposes it into benzoic acid and ethyl paradiketo- 
liexamethylenetetracarboxylate, melting at 143°. 

The author now proceeds to prove that also in derivatives of ethyl 
dihydroxyterephthalate and succinosucciuate the substituted groups 
are united to oxygen. 

Ethyl dimefhoxyterephthalate , C 6 H>(OMe).>(COOEt)2 [(OMe),» = 1:4], 
was prepared from the corresponding sodium salt and methyl iodide. 
It forms colourless plates with a marked blue-violet fluorescence, 
melting at 101*5°, and volatilising without decomposition. Its entire 
behaviour shows that the methyl-groups are united to oxygen. When 
heated with dilute alcoholic soda, it yields dimethuxi/terephthalic acid , 
G«H 2 (OMe) 3 (COOH)s, melting at 2135°. It is not itself fluorescent, 
hut in aqueous solution exhibits blue-violet fluorescence. 

Ethyl dibenztjl ixyterephthalate, CbH^O-CHiBli^COOEt),, is formed 
by treating the corresponding disodium salt with benzyl chloride. It 
forms colourless needles exhibiting blue-violet fluorescence, melting at 
96*5°, and volatilising without decomposition. It does not give the 
ordinary ketonic reactions. In the presence of alkalis, the benzyl 
groups are stable, but with acids, ethyl dihydroxyterephthalate , 
C G H2(OH)2(COOEt) 2 , melting at 133°, is formed, and bromine appears 
to replace some of the hydrogen of the benzyl-groups. When reduced 
with zinc and hydrochloric acid, it yields ethyl a-dihydrodibenzyl- 
oxyterephthalate , C 6 H 4 (OCH 2 Pli)2(COOEt)2, which forms ‘colourless 
crystals, with faint blue-violet fluorescence, melting at 169°, and vola¬ 
tilising without decomposition. It was impossible to remove any of 
the hydrogen-atoms. Three isomerides of this substance (six isomei’ic 
diliydrobenzene-derivatives are possible) are obtained by treating 
ethyl disodio9uccinosnccinate with benzyl chloride, namely, a /3-variety 
melting at 148*5°, which is transformed by sulphuric acid into a poly¬ 
meric second, w-variety melting at 272°, and volatilising without 
decomposition, and a third, 7-variety melting at 140*5°, also volatile 
without decomposition. None of these compounds gives the ketonic 
reactions. 

Ethyl dhacetoxyterephthnlate, C 6 H 2 (OAc)o(COOEt) 2 , prepared from 
ethyl disc>doxy t erephthal ate and acetic chloride, melts at 154 p , and is 
not acted on by bromine. 

Ethyl diaceioxysuccinofmccmate, , CfiH^OAc^COOEfy, prepared 
from ethyl disodoxysuccinosuccinate, melts at I<i9°, and is converted 
by bromine into ethyl dihydroxyterephthalate. But these two sub¬ 
stances are crystallographica!ly absolutely identical. A similar iso¬ 
morphism also occurs between ethyl dibenzoyloxyterephihalate 
C b H 2 (OBz) s (COOEt) 2 , melting at 174°, and ethyl a-Wenzoybxyl 
succinosuccinate, 0 6 H 4 (OBz) 2 (COOEt)2, melting at 165°. The latter 
substance is formed by acting on ethyl disodoxysuccinosuccinate with 
b nzoic chloride, and when treated with bromine yields ethyl dibenzoyl- 
o vyterephthalate. Ethyl dibenzoyioxyfcerephthalate is formed from the 
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disodoxy terephthalate and benzoic chloride; when reduced with 
zinc and aqueous hydrochloric acid, it yields three varieties of ethyl 
diliydrodibenzoyloxytereplithalate, C 6 H t (OBz) 2 (COOEt) 2 , an a-variety- 
melting at 165°, identical with that obtained from the ethyl disodoxy- 
suceinosuccinate, a fi -variety melting at 1*38’, and a 7 -variety melting 
at 102*5°; all three varieties volatilise without decomposition. If, 
however, alcoholic hydrochloric acid be used, the ^-variety is 
obtained, together with two, possibly three, new isomerides. 

Finally a few compounds are described to complete the work on 
durene (Abstr., 1887,255). Methyl din itrupyronu llitate, prepared from 
the silver salt and methyl iodide, forms long, flat, transparent needles, 
melting at 180*6°; when reduced, it yields methyl diamidopyrom*ttitate , 
forming long, flat needles melting at 149*6°, and this on further reduc¬ 
tion yields methyl dihydrodihydroxypywnrieilitate ( paradiketohexa - 
methyleneMraearboxylate) in heavy cubes with faint blue fluorescence, 
melting at 175°. This again, when treated with bromine, yields 
methyl dihythoxypyromelUtate, which is a granular, yellow powder 
melting at 207°. Methyl quinonepyromellitate , C 6 0 2 (C 00 Me )4 + 
2 CH 3 -OH, obtained by oxidation of the diamidopyromellitate with 
nitric acid, is colourless. At 150° it loses alcohol, becoming yellow; it 
then meltb at 208°, and volatilises unchanged. C. F. B. 

Hydrazobenzenedisulphonic Acid. By H. Limpricht (Ber., 
23, 1052—1057).—The compound obtained by the reduction of 
metanitrobenzencsulphonic acid, and described as hydrazoben- 
zenesulphonic acid (Abstr., 1880, 805, 807, 808, 809), is, in reality, 
benzidinedisulphonic acid, as was suggested by Schultz. The 
true bydrazobenzenedisulphonic acid cannot be isolated, but it can be 
obtained in an impure condition as follows :—A solution of potassium 
metazobenzenedisulphonate is treated with a solution of basic lead 
acetate, the red, crystalline precipitate of the basic lead salt washed 
well with boiling water, then suspended in hot water, and treated with 
hydrogen sulphide; the colourless filtrate, on evaporation, yields a 
mixture of metamidobenzenesulphonic acid, benzidinesnlphonic acid, 
and liydrazobenzenedisulphonic acid, from which the last-named com¬ 
pound can be obtained, mixed, however, with benzidinedisulphonic 
acid, by extracting with cold water*. It forms colonrless crystals, is 
readily soluble in water, and has powerful reducing properties; when 
treated with mineral acids, it is converted into benzidinedisulphonic 
acid, and wlieu its alkaline solution is evaporated, it is converted into 
azobenzenedisulphonic acid. The barium salt, Ci 2 H 10 S 2 N 2 O 6 Ba, is a 
colourless, or yellowish, crystalline compound, only sparingly soluble 
iu hot water, and insoluble in alcohol; it seems to cryst«illise with 
2 mols. of water. The potassium salt, C^HioSiN^OsK^ is crystalline. 

F. S. K. 

Decomposition of Sulphones. By E. Stitffeb (Bar., 23, 
]408—1414).—It is well known that certain sulphones are quite 
stable towards alkalis, whilst others are readily hydrolysed The 
author has studied the action of alkalis on a number of different 
sulphones, for the purpose of discovering the connection between 
their constitution and decomposibility. Compounds of the formulae 
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CH 3 (S0 2 II) 3 and R/*CH(S0 2 B)> are unacted on by alkalis; an increase 
in the length of the carbon chain (Et) linked to the S0 2 -groap, does 
not influence this result. Trimethylenediethylsulphone and tximethyl- 
enediphenylsulphone are also unaffected by alkalis. On tbe other 
hand, the isomeric propylenediphenylsulphone^ 

S0 a Ph-0HMe-CH 2 -S0 2 Ph, 

which forms colourless crystals, and melts at 118—114°, reacts with 
alkalis with elimination of one phenylsulphone-group, in this respect 
resembling ethylenediphenylsulphone. 

The author has also prepared diplienylsulphonebromopropane , 
C 2 H 5 Br(S0 2 Ph) 2 , and triphenylmlphonepropane , C 2 H 6 (S0 2 Ph) 3 . The 
former compound is obtained by warming a mixture of allyl bromide and 
sodium pbenylmercaptide: on pouring into water, an oily liquid sepa¬ 
rates, which is purified by treating with potassium permanganate and 
dilute sulphuric acid; it crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles 
melting at 160°, and is easily hydrolysed. Triphenylsulphonepropane 
is prepared by boiling allyl tribromide with an alcoholic solution of 
sodium benzenesulphonate. The compound crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in colourless needles melting at 226°, and is readily hydrolysed 
on warming with alkalis. J. B. T. 

Oxidation of Phenyl Trithioformate. By E. Laves (Per., 23, 
1414—1417).—Phenyl trithioformate is dissolved in benzene and 
treated with slight excess of potassium permanganate solution and 
dilute sulphuric acid. The filtrate from the manganese precipitate 
contains benzenesnlphonic acid. The manganese precipitate is dried 
and extracted with boiling alcohol; on cooling, methyldiphevyl - 
snlphone phenyl sulphide , SPh*OH*(SO i Ph) 2i separates in lustrous, 
silky needles melting at 174—175°. The compound is sparingly 
soluble in cold water; it has acid properties, and dissolves in sodium 
hydroxide solution in the cold, and in sodium carbonate solution on 
heating; irom each of these it is reprecipitated unchanged by acids. 
On oxidation, the corresponding trisulphone is formed molting at 215°. 

Mhenyldiphemjlsulphone phenyl sulphide , SPlrCMe(S0 2 Ph) 2 , is ob¬ 
tained by dissolving the above compound in dilute alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide, and heating the solution, together with methyl iotlido, in 
a sealed tube; it crystallises from chloroform, and melts at 194° with 
previous softening. Benzenesnlphonic acid is obtained as sole pro¬ 
duct by the oxidation of phenyl trithioformate with alkaline potassium 
permanganate solution. 

The above results are in apparent contradiction to the observations 
of Gabriel (compare Abstr., 1877, 311), who obtained phenyl disul¬ 
phide by the oxidation of phenyl trithioformate. J. B. T. 

Acetyl-derivatives of Indole. By C. Zatti and A. Perratin[ 
([Ber ., 23, 1359—1361).— V-Ace&ylindole , CsNHeAc, corresponding 
with 1 -acetylpyrroline, may be readily prepared by acting on indole 
with acetic anhydride in the usual manner, evaporating the excess 
of the latter in a vacuum, and then distilling the residue with steam. 
The yellowish, oily liquid obtained is purified by redistillation in a 
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current of stenm, and then fractionated tinder reduced pressure. It 
boils at 152—153° under 14 mm. pressure, with slight decomposition, 
and has an odour resembling that of the known acet\ 1 -derivatives of 
pyrroline and indole. It is readily decomposed by aikalis into indole 
and acetic acid. 

The acetyl compounds remaining after the first treatment with 
steam consist of the two known acetyl-derivatives of indole in almost 
equal proportions. The original product, on treatment with anhydr¬ 
ous reagents, yields almost solely the 1 ': 3'-diaeetylindole, and it 
would therefore appeal* that the latter has been partially converted 
into 3 '-acetylindcle by the action of the water. Experiment has 
shown that 1 ': 3 '-diacetylindole is in reality thus decomposed on long- 
continued boiling with water. 

B'-Acetylindole undergoes condensation on treatment with benz- 
aldehyde forming W-cinmimylindole. (Ji 7 Hi 3 NO, which crystallises 
from alcohol in small, yellow, lustrous plates melting at 229—231°, 
and corresponding exactly with the compound obtained in a similar 
manner from 1 '-acetylpyrroline. Unsuccessful attempts were made to 
convert this by oxidation into an acid corresponding with pyrrylgly- 
oxylic acid. H. G. C. 

Benzilorthocarboxylic Acid. By 0. Geaebe (Ber., 23,1344— 
1349). —It was observed by Jnillard and Graebe (Abstr., 1888, 1095) 
that benzilorthocarboxylic acid exists in two modifications, one of 
which is yellow and the other white. Further investigation has 
confirmed this result, and has shown that the two comnounds differ 
not only in their colour, but also in melting point and in solubility in 
concentiated alcohol, 50 per cent, alcohol, and chloroform. In 
their chemical relationships, however, no difference has yet been 
found. 

In the preparation of benzilorthocarboxylic acid by the oxidation of 
desoxybenzoincarboxylic acid, a mixture of both modifications is 
formed, and, on recrystallisation from water or dilute alcohol, a 
mixture of white and yellow crystals is also usually obtained. By 
very slow crystallisation from chloroform, and at a low temperatme, 
both the mixture and the yellow modification are completely con¬ 
verted into the white compound. The yellow modification is best 
prepared by beating the mixture by itself to 140—150°, or with 
benzene to 160—180°, in a sealed tube. 

The molecular weight, as found by Baoult’s method, was the same 
for both acids. Both dissolve in solutions of alkalis and alkaline 
carbonates, forming a yellow solution from which acids precipitate 
the unaltered snbstances. By the action of concentrated alkalis, both 
yield the same benzhydroldicarboxylic acid. They also yield the 
same ethyl salt, melting at 71°, and the same monoxime, 

OOPh.C(BOH)-C 6 H4*COOH, 

which is colourless, melts at 166°, does not lose water at 100 °. and 
may be converted into the dioxime, which at once loses water, form¬ 
ing the anhydride. The carboxyl-group is not altered in tbe forma¬ 
tion of the anhydride. The monoxime also readily yields a hjdr- 
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azone, and phenyl hydrazine also acts readily on the yellow and white 
modifications forming the same hydrvizone. 

The difference in colour of the two componnds is most readily 
explained by assuming a structure of the two componnds similar to 
that given by Victor Mever for benzile and isobenzile, namely, 
CPh 

PlrCOCOPh and 0<^p^>0. The extreme readiness with which 


one modification passes into the other is against this view, and the 
author thinks that the isomerism is best explained in a similar man¬ 
ner to that of the benziledioximes, as given by V. Meyer and Anwers. 
According to this hypothesis, the carboxyl exercises such an influence 
on the benzile molecule that two configurations are possible, the one of 
which is formed chiefly at a low and the other at a high temperature. 
If the carboxyl-group be converted into the group COOEt, its in¬ 
fluence is lessened, and only that modification corresponding with 
benzile is formed, and the addition of an oximido-group appears to 
produce a like effect. If two carboxyl-groups are introduced into 
benzile, as in diphthalic acid, their influence becomes so strong that 
only the colourless modification exists, whereas if the acid be con¬ 
verted into an ethereal salt, their influence is so much weakened that 


a white and yellow modification are again obtained, as has been shown 
experimentally for the methyl salts. 

If this hypothesis is correct, it then becomes necessary to ascer¬ 
tain to which of the possible configurations of benzile, namely, 

<3* 6*Ph an ^ n'n.PV these modifications correspond. On this ques- 


OXJ-Ph’ 


tion the formation of anhydrides may throw some light. Thus the two 
oximes of desoxvbenzo'incarboxvlic ac^'d both yield anhydrides of the 

. , PlrC‘CH 2 -C 6 H 4 . Ph*CH 3 -C— C 6 H 4 

formulae n. ^ and n. ^ ^ , whilst the monoxime 


of benzilemonocarboxylic acid does nob yield an anhydride. In the 
first case, therefore, either free rotation is possible or the carboxyl- 
group is originally in such a position that separation of water can 
readily take place, whilst in the case of benzilemonocarboxylic acid 
monoxime free rotation cannot take place, and the carboxyl-group is 
not in a position which allows of the elimination of water. Di¬ 
phthalic acid dioxime also readily yields an anhydride, which, accord¬ 
ing to Juillard and Graebe (loc. ciV.), is a dilactone, the formation of 
which must be rendered possible by the relative position of the 
carboxyl- and carbonyl-groups. 

The formation of anhydrides, which should always be possible if 
free rotation can take place, appears to be most readily understood on 
Victor Meyer’s hypothesis. A large amount of experimental work is, 
however, necessary before the question can be regarded as settled, 
and the author is therefore continuing his investigation with a view 
to this end. H. G. 0. 


Azo-derivatives of Phenyl-£-naptahylamine, By T, Zincke 
(Ber., 23, 1315—1325).—According to Zincke and Campbell (this 
vol.,p. 737), the azimido-compounds contain the group —NINdST-R, and 
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not, as usually supposed, the group The formula given by 

Zincke and Lawson for the ammonium base obtained by the oxidation 
of benzeneazophenyl-£-naphthylamine (Abstr., 1887, *731) therefore 
requires alteration. If this compound is an azammonium compound 
corresponding with those obtained by the action of alkyl iodides on 
azimido-compounds, its constitution would be represented by the 
formula I, in favour of which is the fact that the oxidation compound 
resembles the latter substances in having a bitter taste, and in the 
fact that the free base readily nndergoes decomposition. 

C,.Hx|I^!L>>NPk 
i. n. 

O lB H,<|~>KPh-OH. 

III. 

Expeiiments made to obtain evidence of a direct connection between 
these compounds have, however, onlv given negative results. Thus 
it was not found possible to convert the azimido-compound 

_vr 

into the chloride CioHe^^p^ and compare this with the 

chloride obtained from the oxidation componnd. An nnsuccessfnl 
attempt was also made to convert the azammonium compound 

Ci 0 H 6 < ]srMe p h ^ r i >N, by oxidation, into the compound 

NHMe-O I0 H 6 *N 3 Ph. 

It was therefore necessary to consider the other possible formulas, 
which are given above in II and III, and whose formation from the 
azo-compound may be readily understood. They explain also the 
fact that the ammonium base is readily reconverted into the azo¬ 
compound, either by heating its aqueous solution or by the action of 
reducing agents. In the first case, the oxygen set free acts on a 
portion of the original substance, forming a new base, which lias the 
formula CsaH^NsO. More energetic reduction converts the azo¬ 
compound into phenyl-/3-naphthylamine and aniline. This reaction, 
although readily explained by formulae II and III, is not in iavour of 
formula I, as, if that were correct, the phenyl must change its 
position in the reaction. On the oilier hand, it is not easy to under¬ 
stand why the linkage of the mtrogen-atoms assumed in II and III 
does not remain unaltered when the hydrogen takes the place of the 
hydroxyl-group. 

Experiments made to ascertain whether this oxidation-product and 
i he azammonium compounds were acted on in the same way were 
without success, but the investigations of Matthes (see next 
abstract), on the oxidation of ibomeric azo-compounds, have given 
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more favourable results. If the formula I be correct, the isomeric 
azo-compounds ^H^NH’CioHe'NaPh and NHPh’CioHyl^C^Ht would 
yield, on oxidation, one and the same base; whereas, if the second or 
third formula is correct, different bases would be obtained. The 
results given below show that two different bases are formed. This 
is, therefore, in favour of formula II or III, but cannot be regarded 
as a proof, as geometrical isomer ides of the first formula might 
possibly exist. Further experiments are therefore necessary for the 
full explanation of these reactions. 

The above ammonium base is poisonous, acting chiefly on the brain. 

H. Gr. C. 

Azo-derivatives of Secondary /3- Naphthylamines. By P. 
Uatthes (Ber.y 23, 1325—1334). — The compounds described below 
were prepared according to the method given by Zincke and Lawson 
(Abstr., 1887, 730) ; in consequence, however, of the tendency of 
many of the compounds to form azines, an excess of acid and too high 
a temperature mnst be avoided. The oxidation was carried out some¬ 
times with chromic acid, sometimes with potassium dichromate, and 
the chromates formed converted into the hydrochlorides by the action 
of alcohol and hydrochloric acid. 

ParatohienecLzo-p-naplithylphenylamine , NHPh-C ioH 6 *EVC 7 H 7 , is ob¬ 
tained from /J-naphthylphenylamine, and paradiazotoluene chloride, 
and crystallises from hot alcohol or acetic acid in deep-red needles 
having a fine metallic lustre, and melting at 120°. On oxidation, it 
forms an ammonium base, C^HnJSTs, which is best isolated as the 
nitrate, the hydrochloride and sulphate being very soluble. The 
nitrate is sparingly soluble in water and cold alcohol, more readily in 
hot alcohol, and forms slender, slightly-yellow needles melting at 
284—285°, and reddening at 140°. The pirrate , 

forms slender, yellow needles melting at 238—239°; the platino- 
chhride , (C^Hn^y^ELPtCl*, a granular, yellow precipitate; the 
mercuruehltjride , C 23 li l 7 N 3 , H HgC U a white, crystalline pi*ecipitate ; 
and the stannochlonde , C w HnN 3 ,HSiiC] 3 , small, yellow needles which 
become brown at 145° and melt at 175—170°. 

Benzeneazo-fi-naphthyltotylaminey C 7 H 7 *N’H*OjoH 6 ’KaPh, is prepared 
from /f-naphthyltolylamine and diazobenzene chloride, and also 
forms deep-red needles with a metallic lustre; it is readily soluble in 
benzene and acetic acid, less so in alcohol and ether, and melts at 152°. 
On oxidation, it yields an ammonium base isomeric with the one 
obtained from the foregoing azo-compound, which is also best isolated 
as the nitrate. The latter forms short, slender, slightly-yellow 
needles which do not melt at 320°. The picrate, 

C^HnN^CeH^ 0 2 ) 3 -OH, 

has a slightly darker colour than the isomeric salt, and melts at 
206 — 207°. The platinochloride , (CasHn^L^ILPtCIa, also melts at a 
very high temperature, and forms a yellowish precipitate; and the 
stanvochloride, C 23 H n N 3 ,HSnC1 s , crystallises in yellowish needles 
melting at 205—206. 
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Bmzmeazo-*ft-dinaplithylamine , C l0 H 7 a, !N'H*CioH 6 *K (i Ph, formed by 
acting on «/3-dinaphthylamiDe with diazobenzene chloiide, always 
contains a violet-coloured impurity which is the hydrochloride of the 
isomeric diazo-compound. The latter may be decomposed by ammonia, 
and the product recrystallised from benzene, when the pure ^-com¬ 
pound is obtained in woolly aggregates of deep-red needles melting at 
167°. The oxidation rcquiies gieat care, and then yields an ammo¬ 
nium base, whose nitrate , melts at 245—250° with 

decomposition. The platinoehlotide, (CaHnN*) 2 , H 2 P t C l e , forms a 
greyish-yellow precipitate, which is more soluble than the isomeric 
compound. 

ct-Naphthaleneazo-ft-naplithylphemjlamine, NHPh'CioHfi^-C^H,* is 
formed from /J-naphthylphenylamme and a-diazonaphthalene chloride 
without warming, and forms dark-red needle^ with metallic lustre 
which melt at 140°, and crystallise best from acetic acid. The am¬ 
monium base, obtained on oxidation, forms a nitrate , Ca^H 17 N 3 ,HN0 3 , 
which crystallises in slightly-yellow nee-lies, the melting point of 
which is above 320°. The pici ate , C^HnN^Celi j(N 0 2 )3*0H, crystallises 
from acetic acid in short, hair-like needles melting at 270—271°, 
whilst the platinochloride , (CjjeHnNj^HoPtOle, separates from acetic 
acid as a granular, crystalline precipitate. 

ft-Naphthaleneazo-ft-naphthytpJienylnmijie, KHPh/C lo H 6 'K 2 ’CioH 7 0, 
obtained from jS-diazonaphthalene chloride, forms biick-red needles 
melting at 154—155°. The ammonium base formed by its oxidation 
is separated as the nitrate , C 2 fi H 17 N,H]N’ 03 , which crystallises from 
alcohol in slender, yellowish needles melting above 320°. The picrate , 
026 Hi 7 ]Sr 3 , 0 6 H 2 (]Sr 0 3 ) 3 - 0 H, also forms slender, yellow needles which 
melt at 214°. 

Benzeneazo-ftft - dinaphih.ylami'iie, CwH/’NH'CioHe'NjPh, can only be 
prepared in the cold and in absence of an excess of acid, as otherwise the 
azine described below is obtained. It forms red needles or plates, 
soluble in alcohol and benzene, and melts at 139°. On oxidation, it 
does not yield an ammonium base, but forms the azine. 

SymTMtvical-pP-naphthazine, C J0 H 6 <^[> Ci 0 H 6 , is formed most 

readily by adding a strongly acid solution of diazobenzene chloride to 
a waun solution of /3/3-dinaphtliy 1 amine, the azo-compound first 
formed decomposing in presence of acids into the azine and an aniline 
salt. It crystallises from hot alcohol or acetic acid in long, woolly, 
aggregates of slender, yellow needles which melt at 242—243°. Its 
solution in alcohol and acetic acid shows a strong blue, and in acetic 
acid a green fluorescence. H. G. 0. 

ft - Dinaphthylearbamide Chloride and ft - Tetranaphthyl- 
carbamide. By O. Kym (Ber., 23, 1540 — 1543). — Kuhn and 
Landau (this vol., p. 634) contradicted the author’s statement ( ibid , 
p. 633) that ^-dinaphthylearbamide chloride cannot be conveniently 
prepared by the action of carbonyl chloride on /J-dinaphthylamine at 
the ordinary temperature ; but there is some mistake in their work, 
for they used a solution of 1 part of ft dinaphthylamine in 30 parts of 
cold benzene, whilst the author finds that, at 14*5 J , 92*3 parts of 
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benzene are required to dissolve 1 part of pure /J-dinaphthylamine, 
and 70*6 for 1 part of the crude substance. However, he finds that 
when a solution of carbonyl chloride in toluene is allowed to remain 
in a closed vessel with a nearly saturated benzene solution of /3-di- 
naphthylamine, crystals of the hydrochloride of the latter substance 
are slowly deposited, but the method is not an advantageous one for 
the preparation of /3-dinaphth ylcarbamid e chloride. 

P-Teimnaphthylcarbamide, CO[N(CioH 7 ) 2 ] 2 3 was prepared by heat- 
ing 2 grams of pure /J-dinaphthylamine with 2*5 grams of /3-di- 
naphthylcarbamide chloride in a test-tube, the final temperature being 
260°. The resulting crystalline mass was crystallised from toluene, 
and then recrystallised from benzene. Small, sandy, ill-defined 
crystals were thus obtained, yellowish-white in colour, melting at 
294—295°, and dissolving readily in benzene and toluene, but little in 
alcohol and acetic acid. 

The substance obtained by Kuhn and Landau by heating /3-d i- 
naphthylamine and /J-dinaphthylcarbamide chloride with zinc-dust 
could not have been tetranaphthyl carbamide, for it melted at 
167—169°, that is below /3-dinaphthylamine and /Ldinaphthylcarba- 
xnide chloride, whereas all tetralkyl carbamides melt at much higher 
temperatures than the corresponding dialkyl-amines and carbamide 
chlorides. C. F. B. 

Action of Hydriodie Acid on 1:4 , -Nitronaphthalenesulplicn- 
amide. By A. Eckbom (Ber., 23, 1118—1124).—Two products are 
obtained in this reaction, 1 : 4 , -amidonaphthalenesulpbonamide and 
1 : 4'-diamidodinaphthyl bisulphide, according to the strength of the 
hydriodie acid; when the acid is very strong, the latter substance 
only is formed. 

Amidonaphthalenesulphonamide , [HHyCioHs-SOsHBs = 1:4'], is 
obtained by gently boiling nitronaphthalenesulphonamide with red 
phosphorus and excess of hydriodie acid (sp. gr. =. 1*5) for six hours. 
The hydriodide crystallises out when the mixture is cooled; it is 
dissolved in alcohol, treated with sulphurous anhydride and then 
with ammonia, and the precipitated amide recrystallised from 
alcohol. It forms small, glittering, colourless tables melting at 
259—260° to a brown oil, insoluble in water and cold alcohol, dis¬ 
solving with difficulty in benzene, but more readily in acetic acid or 
hot alcohol. The hydrochloride crystallises partly in colourless, 
glittering scales, partly in star-like groups of needles; it is anhydrous. 
The hydriodide forms needles which are soluble in alcohol. The 
acetonuphthalid e, obtained by treating the amide with the theoretical 
quantity of acetic anhydride, melts at 231—232°, and dissolves with 
difficulty in alcohol and water. The diaretonaphthalide, obtained by 
treating the amide with excess of acetic anhydride, forms thin scales 
melting at 200°. Both these compounds are anhydrous. 

Diamidodinaphthyl bisulphide , JSH 3 , OioH 6 *S*S , CioE^*NH, [NH a : S 
= 1: 4'], is found in the mother liquor at ter the amidonaphthalene¬ 
sulphonamide has crystallised out. If nitronaphthalenesulphonamide 
is reduced with hydriodie acid of sp. gr. 1-96, diamidodinaphthyl bi¬ 
sulphide only is formed. It crystallises from alcohol in thin, lustrous, 
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colourless aca’es meeting at 193° to a brown oil. It is found to be 
identical with the substance obtained by reducing dinitrodinapbthyl 
bisulphide, and must, therefore, ha\ e the constitution given above. 
The hydrochloride (with 2HC1) forms minute, colourless needles 
decomposed by water and alcohol. The hf dr iodide and the sulphate 
crystallise in needles. The diacetonaphthalide compound forms 
anhydrous, colourless scales melting at 274°, sparingly soluble m 
alcohol and water, more readily in acetic acid. The dipropio - 
naphtha!ide compound, obtained by treating the amido-compound 
with propionic anhydride, forms anhydrous, colourless scales melting 
at 242°, insoluble in water, but soluble in acetic acid. 

Amidonaphthalenesulphonamide, when heated at 140° for 2—3 
hours in sealed tubes with red phosphorus and hydiiodic acid (sp. gr. 
= 1*5), yields a substance crystallising in tables, which seems to be 
the hydriodide of amidothionapldhol. C. F. B. 


Camphoric Acids. By J. E. Marsh ( Froc. Boy. Soc., 47, 6—12). 
—When excess of phosphorus pentachloride is heated with camphoric 
acid on the sand-bath, chlorocamphor'ijl chlonde, CioHi 3 C1 3 0 } , is 
obtained. If, however, the temperature is not allowed to rise above 
that of boiling water, carnphoryl chloride is the chief product of the 
reaction. This substance boils at 140° under 15 mm. pressure. When 
it is added gradually to 10 times its weight of hot water, about equal 
quantities of ordinary camphoric anhydride and a laevo-rutatory 
camphoric acid are formed, together with a small proportion of a 
more soluble substance, which appears to be a mixture of dextro¬ 
gyrate camphoric acid and tbe new laevo-acid. The acid may be 
separated from the anhydride by treatment with sodium carbonate, in 
which the latter is insoluble. It dissolves, however, in hot caustic 
soda, and from the solution thus obtained the ordinary dextro¬ 
rotatory acid is precipitated. On distillation, the laevo-acid gives 
the anhydride of the dextro-acid. Although the two acids have 
specitic rotatory powers of +48*25° and —48*09° for the D-line, they 
are not merely optical isomerides; for the laevo-acid differs markedly 
in its ordinary properties from the dextro-acid, the melting points, 
for example, being 170° and 185° respectively. The mixture of the 
two isomerides, also, does not yield any definitely characterised com¬ 
pound. The carnphoryl chloride from which both the acids are 
prepared is Icovo-gjrate. To interpi et his results, the author proposes 
the following geometrical formulas for the two acids:— 


h >c-oooh 

h>c-ch*-cooh 


and 


COOH>,0.jj 

c ^|">6-ch*-cooh' 


The first formula appertains to the dextro-acid and its optically 
opposite isomeride—dextro- and laevo-ciscamphoric acids; the second 
formula represents tbe new laevo-acid and the corresponding dextro- 
isomeride—dextro- and laevo-transcamphoric acids. The two pairs 
are thus related to each other as maleic acid is to fumaric acid. 
Laevo-transcamphoric acid would appear to be identical with the 
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Isevo-acid obtained by Friedel from the so-called mesocamphoric 
acid. J. W. 

Composition of Digitonin. By H. Kiliani (Ber., 23, 1655— 
3560).—According to Scbmiedeberg, commercial digitalin contains, 
in addition to digitoxin, its most important pharmacological con¬ 
stituent, three glucosides, namely, digitonin, digitalin, and digitalein, 
the first in greater amount, and when heated with dilute acid, it 
yields a substance which reduces Fehling’s solution, and also a crystal¬ 
line compound insoluble in water, which he named digifcogenin. The 
author dissolved 1 part of commercial digitalin in 10 parts of water, 
added 1 part of concentrated hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1*19), and 
heated the mixture for six hours on the wat^r-hath. By this means, 
a solution and a light-grey precipitate were obtained. The solution 
contained about equal quantities of two glucoses, which were 
identified by means of the melting points of their osazones, and 
their behaviour when oxidised, as galactose and dextrose respectively. 
The precipitate of digitogenin was crystallised from ale >hol, and 
found to be rather more than equal in amount to either of the two 
glucoses. It has the constitution (CsHsO)*, probably C 15 H 21 O 3 . 
Digitonin has, therefore, very probably the composition CctH^Ois, 
and its hydrolysis is expressed by the equation— 

C27H44O13 4 - 2H 3 0 == C 15 H 34 O 3 + C 8 Hj 2 0 6 -f- C„H 12 0 6 . 

Digitonin. Digitogenin. G-alacfcose. Dextrose. 

This would require a ratio of 1*4: 1: 1 between the weights of 
digitogenin, galactose, and dextrose formed; that actually found is 
more nearly 1 : 1 : 1 , hut it must he remembered that at the moment 
of hydrolysis digitogenin is much more easily attacked than 
galactose and dextrose, and very readily yields resinous products. 
An analysis of the raw material agreed well with the formula 
CflHttOu; not so, however, did Schmiedtberg’s analysis. 

Digitogenin .—The following details may be added to Schmiede- 
herg’s data regarding this substauce. One part requires for solution 
85 parts of boiling or 100 parts of cold 93 per cent, alcohol, and 20 parts 
of boiling or 30 parts of cold chloroform, and 30 parts of cold glacial 
acetic acid; it is insoluble in water and aqueous alkalis. It seems to 
form a compound containing chloroform of crystallisation, which 
loses its chloroform only very slowly at 110°. With alcoholic potash, 
it forms a crystalline potassium compound, strongly alkaline, and 
little soluble in alcohol. It forms no stable compounds with barium 
hydroxide or phenylhydrazine, hut is attacked by mineral acids and 
oxidising agents. C. F. B. 

Brazilin. By C. Schall and C. Dralle (Ber., 23, 1428—1437; 
compare Abstr., 1889, 55, 1004).—On treating the dibromobrazilein 
bromides with zinc-dust and acetic acid, part of the halogen is 
eliminated; with acetic anhydride, instead of acetic acid, acetyl- 
derivatives are obtained. The following compounds have been pre¬ 
pared in this manner; they are amorphous or slightly crystalline 
powders, ranging in colour from dark brown to yellowish-brown; 
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they contain about 1 mol. H>Q, which is driven off by heating 
at 140°. I)ihromoac,ety 1 hrazilein, Ci 6 H 9 Br>Oj Ac, from octobrotno- 
brazilcin; dibramotl iacetylbrazilein, Ci 6 H s Br,0 5 Ac 2 , from hexabromo- 
brazilem; clihromotriaceiylbrasilem , Ci 6 H 7 Br 2 0 5 Ac 3 , from monobrorao- 
brazilein; (Ubromotetr acetyl brazil? in, C lfl H 6 Br> 0 5 Ac 4 , from tetrabromo- 
brazilein; tribromolmzilein, CieHgBr^Os, from octobromobrazilein; 
tribromotetracetyllrazilem , Ci 6 H 3 Br 3 05 Ac 4 , from hexa- and octo¬ 
bromobrazilein. 

An amorphous modification of brazilin tetramethyl ether is obtained 
by cooling the molten crystalline modification, or by precipitating 
from acetic acid solution with water; it melts at 82—86°, and is at 
once converted into the crystalline modification by heating at 89°, or 
more slowly at ordinary temperatures. The refraction equivalent of 
this compound indicates the existence of six double bonds. Dibromo - 
brazilin tetramethyl ether , Ci 6 H B Br 2 (OMe) 4 , is obtained by treating an 
alcoholic solution of the ether with a glacial acetic acid solution of 
bromine at ordinary temperatures; it melts at 215°, and is insoluble 
in alkalis. A 20 per cent, solution of brazilin tetramethyl ether in 
glacial acetic acid is mixed with a 10 per cent, solution of bromine in 
the same menstruum, the mixture is first cooled, then heated nearly 
to boiling; in this way two compounds are formed, the one speedily 
separates in brilliant, red crystals, the other is deposited more slowly. 
The red substance appears to be a dibromobmzilin tetramethyl ether 
dibromide , Ci 6 H h B r 2 0 ( O Ale ) 4 B r 2 , isomeric with the reddish-brown 
compound described in a previous paper. The second compound 
formed in the above experiment is bromobrazilin tetramethyl dibromide , 
0 M Ii 7 BrO (OMe) 4 Br 3 . 

It has been found that brazilein may easily be prepared by treating 
a 30 per cent, solution of brazilin in glacial acetic acid, with an equal 
molecular proportion of potassium nitrite; after remaining for several 
hours, crystals of pure brazilem are deposited; the yield is 70 per 
cent, of the brazilin employed. Haematein is obtained in a similar 
manner from haematoxylin. 

Brasilebidihydroxime , Ci 8 H w O(OH) a (!TOH) 2 , is obtained by heating 
an alcoholic solution of brazilem with excess of hydroxylamine in a 
sealed tube. The substance is very insoluble, and could not be 
recrystallised. Brnzileinphenylhydrazone , CisHjoCV.NsHPh, is obtained 
by boiling brazilem with phonylhydrazine; after purification, the 
compound is obtained as a dark brown powder which does not melt; 
it is soluble in alkalis. During the preparation of this compound, a 
considerable evolution of ammonia occurs, which probably indicates 
the presence of an alcoholic group in brazilem. 

A comparison of specimens of brazilein, prepared by each of the 
four known methods, shows that the compounds are identical: (a) in 
the silvery lustre and form of the crystals; ( b) in the melting point and 
crystalline form of the acetyl compound, OisHgOoAcj + 2 C 3 H 4 O 3 ; 
(c) in the identity of the substances obtained by three different 
inethylation processes; these facts prove, therefore, that there is only 
one brazilein. J* B. T. 


VOL. LV 1 II. 
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Diastase considered as a Mixture of Maltese and Dextrinase. 
By H. P. Wijsman, Jun (Eec. Trav. Ghim., 9, 1—13; compare also 
Lintner and Eckhardt, this vol., 519, and Brown and Morris, Trans., 
1890. 507).—The author starts with the assumption that the diastase 
of malt is composed of a mixture of two enzymes— maltose and dex- 
irinase. The former converts starch into a mixture of maltose and a 
dextrin coloured violet by iodine, and corresponding with the erythro- 
granulose of various workers; the latter enzyme converts starch into 
a dextrin which reduces Fehling’s solution, is not coloured by iodine, 
and corresponds with the maltodextrin of Herzfeld and of Brown 
and Morris. Maltodextrin is converted into maltose by maltase, and 
when dextrinase acts on ervthro-granulose, a dextrin is formed which 
does not reduce Feh ling’s solution, and is not coloured by iodine—this 
dextrin the author terms leucodexirin. 

The following experiments are quoted in proof of the above theory. 
A diastase was prepared by fractionally precipitating with alcohol of 
9 7 per cent., a malt-extract, made with 20 per cent, alcohol, and 
purifying the precipitate by repeated solution and precipitation. The 
method employed to show the presence of two enzymes in this pre¬ 
paration consisted of partial separation by diffusion into a gelatinous 
mass, made by adding gelatin to a solution of Lintner’s soluble-starch. 
When a small quantity ot diastase solution was placed on a layer of 
the solidified starch solution, the progress of the hydrolysing action 
of the former could be traced by means of iodine solution, it being 
found that after 1—2 days’ action the diffusion-field of the diastase 
formed a colourless zone bordered by a violet ring, whilst the gelatin 
with unaltered starch was coloured deep blue. From this the author 
assumes that the two enzymes diffuse into the gelatin mixture at 
different rates depending on their relative concentrations, and the 
violet-coloured ring denotes the space in which the maltase has 
penetrated beyond the dextrinase, whilst in the non-coloured inner 
zone both enzymes are present. When a portion of the violet-coloured 
ring was removed, and placed on a fresh portion of starch-gelatin, 
and the enzvme allowed to diffuse, no non-coloured zone was observed, 
the whole of the product of the action being coloured violet by iodine. 
The author also mentions, as a proof of his theory, the known fact 
that alcohol, heat, acids, &c., have a differential action on diastase: 
maltase and dextrinase being influenced to a greater or lesser extent 
by these reagents. 

The formation of maltose was proved by means of JPholobacterhim 
j phosphoresrens, Beijerinck, which develops phosphorescence by the 
ox'dation and assimilation of certain foods, of which maltose is one. 
Starch and the dextrins are not able to bring about the phosphores¬ 
cence. By means of the starch-gelatin method, used in conjunction 
with this bacterium, the author considers that he proves the formation 
of maltodextrin by the action of dextrinase, and the subsequent con¬ 
version of this into maltose by the action of maltase. G. H. M. 

Nature of Gum-ferments. By F. Reinitzer (Zeit. physiol. 
Chem 14, 453—470).—The gum-ferment described by Wiesner 
(8 'itz. Wiener Ahad 92 (1885), 40) in various species of gum is not 
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the cause of the formation either of gam or plant mucilage. It 
cannot change cellulose into gum or mucilage, hut it converts 
starch paste to a considerable extent (40 per cent, of the dried 
starch) into a reducing sugar, with the probable simultaneous for¬ 
mation of a dextrin. The small quantity of sugar almost always 
found in gum-arabic is probably the result of this action. Wiesner 
further considers that Reischl’s gum test ( [Ber . osterr. Ges . Ford . 
Ghem . Lid., 1 (1879), 74), which consists in boiling with orcinol and 
hydrochloric acid, depends for its occurrence on the presence of gum- 
ferment. This is also erroneous. Its occurrence is really due to the 
carbohydrate itself, and is probably explained by the fact that boiling 
it with the acid gives rise to furfuraldehyde, which yields the blue 
colour with orcinol. 

Pepsin which is completely free from carbohydrate material does 
not give a coloured precipitate *rith these reagents. Diastase purified 
by precipitation with alcohol gives only a small quantity of the pre¬ 
cipitate, and this is probably due to adherent traces of dextrin. 

The ferment itself has hitherto only been obtained with certainty 
from gum-acacia, cherry gum, from a few rarer gums, and from certain 
tissues of various kinds of stone-fruit, being absent in all the other 
tissues. Its occurrence in mucilage-yielding tissues, and in wood is 
very doubtful; tragacanth, however, appears often to contain it; but 
it is absent in plant mucilage. The darker kinds of gum-acacia 
appear to contain it more abundantly than the lighter varieties. 

W. D. H. 

Action of Acetone on Pyrroline. By M. Dbnnstedt (Ber., 23, 
1370—1374).—The condensation-product of acetone and pyrroline 
first observed by Baeyer, and further examined by the author and 
Zimmerman (Abstr., 1887, 598, 1052), has a molecular weight, as 
determined by Baoult’s method, twice as great as has been hitherto 
supposed. Its formula is therefore instead of C u Hib ^2 It 

has previously been Rhown that the compound splits up on dry dis¬ 
tillation into pyrroline, iso propyl pyrroline, and a pyrroline of the 
composition C w H la N, boiling at about 275°. The constitutional 
formula previously assigned to this compound is not in agreement 
with the results described in this paper, and the author now regards 
it as a condensation-product of 2 mols. acetone and 1 mol. pyrroline, 
that is, as a mesitylpyrroline, which has possibly the following consti- 

tution, HC <NH-§> CMe 'C H:CMei! - 


Besides these products, a quantity of higher boiling oil has been 
obtained from the decomposition-products. It readily becomes brown 
in the air, is not readily volatile with steam, but otherwise shows 
all the characteristic properties of the pyrroline-dcrivatives. On 
account of its high boiling point it could not be purified, but the 
analysis showed it to be very rich in carbon, and it was also found to 
yield a I'-acetyl compound boiling above 3fi0°. On reduction with 
tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields a stannochloride of the composition 
CisHwT^HSnCla, which forms well-developed, slightly-yellow crystals, 
becomes dark at 150°, and melts to a brown liquid at 170°. The base 


is set free by alkali, and may be 


distilled off in a current of .steam. 

3 as 2 


It 
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is a yellowish liquid, lighter than water, which has a characteristic 
odour and boils at 274°. Its hydrochloride , 0nHi D TSr,H01, forms com¬ 
pact crystals or thick needles melting at 227—228°. The platino- 
chloride and awrochluride are precipitated by adding platinic or gold 
chloride to the solntion of the hj drochloride, bat the first named de¬ 
composes in a short time and the latter immediately with deposition of 
platinum and gold respectively. 

The composition of th s redaction-product renders it probable that 
the formula of the original substance is C 13 H 17 IT, which is probably a 
phoronpyrroline, and may have the constitution 

HC<^’n>CMe-CH:CMe-CH:CMe,. 

Is H*C 

Mesitylpyrroline, CioHi^N", may also be reduced in a similar manner, 
but the hydrochloride is hygroscopic, and the stannochloride does not 
crystallise, so that the compounds have not yet been obtained in a 
pure condition. H. G. C. 

Condensation-products of *-Aeetylpyrroline with Benzile. 
By A. Angeli (Her., 23, 1355—1357).—Like the fatty and aromatic 
ketones, a-acetylp\ rroline readily forms condensation-products with 
benzile. When the two substances mixed in equal molecular pro¬ 
portions are heated with concentrated aqueous potash on the water- 
bath, two products are obtained, one of which may he collected on 
cooling, and recrystallised from benzene, the solution being previously 
heated with animal charcoal. It forms small, yellow, lustrous plates 
which melt at 184°, and have the formula C 2 oH lfi NO>. The second 
compound is obtained by acidifying the alkaline solution, and recry**- 
tallising the precipitate first -from alcohol, then from benzene, and 
finally from alcohol again. It then forms hard, colourless crystals 
which have the composition C 20 H 1 -NO 3 , and melt at 216°. 

The constitution of these compounds is readily explained by analogy 
with the compounds obtained by Japp and Miller (Trans., 1885, 11) 
from benzile and acetophenone. The first compound corresponds with 
triphenj Icrotolactone, and may be termed diphenylpyrroylcrotolactone , 

QPk *' 

By the action of alkalis this then takes up 

water and passes into the second compound, which is &-diphenyl-8~ 
pyrroyIpropion 1 c acid, CiNH^CO'C^'CPlvCOOH. 

Pyrryl methyl ketone also combines with ethyl salts. Ethyl oxalate 
in this manner yields ethyl pyrroylpynuvtite , 

CiNHi-CO-CHs-CO-COOEt. H. G. 0. 


Dimethylpyrrolidine and Diamidohexane. By J. Taipei, and 
A. Neugebaoer (ffer., 23, 1544—1550).—A inrther examination of 
these compounds, which were obtained by the redaction of the 
diphenylhydrazone of acetonyiacetone (Abstr., 1888, 1015), has 

shown that the formulae assumed for them, *5* and 

_ UH 2 *UHMe 

NH s *0HMe , CH 8 *CH 2 *0HMe*NH 2 respectively, are correct. 
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Diamidohexane, JH^CHMe* CH 2 ' CE^* CHMe’lTEk, may be prepared 
by warming an alcoholic solution of acetonylacetone, reducing it 
directly with sodium amalgam and acetic acid, and separating the 
two basic products as before described. The following salts were 
prepared:— Hydrochloride , CeHwN^SHCl, colourless needles, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol. Platinochloiide , C 6 Hi ft N 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6) aggregates of 
small plates, sparingly soluble in alcohol, and decomposing at 238° 
without melting. A.urochloride, ObHieNo^HAuCli, golden prisms easily 

t w • i i i y-y 7 , OHrCHMe-NH-OO 

soluble m alcohol. Carbonate , •OHMerNH *6 * a white, crystal¬ 

line substance soluble in water and alcohol, but not in ether, and 
decomposing at about 100 °; prepared by passing carbonic anhydride 
into an ethereal solution of diamidohexane. 


When diamidohexane hydrochloride is rapidly distilled, ammonium 
chloride, dimethylpyrrolidine hydrochloride, and unchanged diamido¬ 
hexane hydrochloride distil oyer. The mixture is distilled with 
potash, when ammonia is first evolved; the bases then distil over, 


and ar 9 dried over baryta and separated by fractionation. 

CH *CHMe 

2 : 5 -Dimethylpyrrolidine, 1 a >NH. The oxalate and 

CH a *(JHMe 


platinochloride have already been described. The hydrochloride forms 
colourless needles melting at 188—190°. Nitrosodimethylpyrrolidine 
was obtained by the action of sodium nitrite on a solution of dimethyl 
pyrrolidine in excess of sulphuric acid. It is a yellow oil boiling at 
135° at 60 mm. pressure, slightly soluble in water, and separated 
from the solution by alkalis, alkaline carbonates, and sodium chloride. 
Easily soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, benzene, and 50 per cent, 
acetic acid; also in light petroleum and cold sulphuric acid, but 
decomposing when this last solution is warmed. When reduced with 
zinc-dust and dilute acetic acid, it yields dimethylpyrrolidine, and also 
the hydrazine compound of this substance. This was oxidised by 
means of mercuric oxide to the tetrazone, (CeH^bT*, which melts at 
43°, and distils without decomposing. It dissolves easily in alcohol, 
ether, benzene, light petroleum, and chloroform, also in dilute acids; 
but those solutions decompose it when wanned. 

1:2: 5-Tmmethyl'pyrroMdme, ^^. e >NMe, is formed, to¬ 
ll Hg’UHJMLe 

gether with its methyl iodide additive compound, when dimethyl- 
pyrrolidine in cooled ethereal solution is treated with methyl iodide 
and allowed to remain for several hours, the product being finally 
treated with potash. It is separated from unchanged dimethylpyrrol- 
idiue, and purified; it then boils at 115—116° under 750 mm. pressure. 
Its hydrochloride , C 7 H 36 !NrCl> forms brilliant, white prisms; the 
platinc chloride a yellow, uncrystallisable oil, little soluble in alcohol. 
The mebhiodide, C&H 18 NI, is formed with much evolution of heat by 
adding methyl iodide to the base. It dissolves in water, and less 
easily in alcohol, from which it crystallises out in well-formed, 
colourless prisms meltiug at 255—256°. When heated with solid 
potash, it yields dimethylamidohexylene. 

Dimethtjlamidohexylene, CHMeiCH'CH^CHMe’lSMeg, is a strongly 
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alkaline liquid, boiling at about 130°, smelling like the pyrrolidine- 
derivatives, and little soluble in water. It yields by direct addition a 
meth iodide , C9H20NI, melting at 187°. 0. F. B. 

Pyridine-derivatives from Propaldehyde and Propaldehyde- 
ammonia. By E. Doekopb and F. Gottsch (Ben, 23, 1110—1112). 
—An addition to a previous paper (this vol., p. 794). Waage’s 
parvoline is shown to have the formula [Et: Me* = 2 : 3 : 5] in the 
following manner:—(1) when oxidised, it yields carboxydinicotinic 
acid, and must therefore have its alkyl-groups in the positions 2:3:5; 
(2) the dimethvlpyridinecarboxylic acid obtained by oxidation of 
Waage’s parvoline yields, when distilled with lime, a lutidine which 
has been shown (see next abstract) to have the methyl-groups in the 
positions 3 : 5. 

The methylpyridinedicarboxylic acid, [(COOH) a : Me = 2: 3 : 5 or 
2:5:3], obtained by further oxidation of Waage’s parvoline, gives 
off carbonic anhydride at 225° when heated with acetic acid and 
anhydride, and forms a white mass of /3-methylnicotmic acid, 
[COOH : Me = 3:5], melting at 214—216°, and soluble in water. 

The parvoline boiling at 216—217°, when oxidised, yields a di- 
methylpyridinedicarboxylic acid, which, when carefully purified, 
formed yellowish, sparingly soluble needles melting at 258°, giving 
no coloration with ferrous sulphate, but forming a precipitate with 
mercurous nitrate, and with concentrated solutions of copper salts. 
In these properties it agrees with the a7-dimethyIdinicotinic acid 
described by Weber (Abstr., 1887,1117), but it is anhydrous, whereas 
Weber’s acid crystallised with 2 mols. H 3 0- If, however, these two 
compounds are identical, then the parvoline boiling at 216—217° is a 
tetramethylpyridine of the constitution [Me* = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4]. 

C. F B. 

A New Lutidine. By E. Dukkopf and H. Gottsch (Ber., 23, 
1113—1114).—The base obtained from dimethylpyridinecarboxylic 
acid (preceding abstract) boils at 169—170°, and is shown to be a 
lutidine of the constitution CsXHjMeo [Me 2 = 3:5], for when oxidised 
with a cold dilute solution of permanganate, it yields dinicotinic acid, 
C 5 NH 3 (COOH) 2 [(COOH) 3 = 3 : 5], crystallising in small, anhydrous 
needles, soluble in water, and melting at 314—315° (uncorr.). This 
lutidine is a clear, strongly refracting liquid, moderately soluble in 
cold water, less so in warm ; its sp. gr. an 0° is 0*9614, water at 4° 
being 1. The platinochloride , (CsNBsMe^HJPtCU, forms dark-red 
needles and plates melting with decomposition at 255—256°. The 
aurochloride , CsNHjyieijHAuCl*, forms yellow needles melting at 
149°, and little soluble in water. The mercurochloride forms long 
needles melting at 170°, and sparingly soluble in water. A small 
quantity of this lutidine is also formed by the action of propaldehyde- 
ammonia on propaldehyde. 0. F. B. 

Piperidine Bases. By E. Lellmann and M. Buttner (Ber., 23, 
1383—1388).—It has been shown by Lellmann (Abstr., 1887, 604) 
that bromobenzene readily acts on piperidine at 250°, with elimina¬ 
tion. of hydrogen bromide and formation of tertiary phenylpiperidine. 
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The authors have extended the investigation to the action of piperi¬ 
dine on other halogen-derivatives of aromatic hydrocarbons, and find 
that a similar action takes place in all cases. The reaction was 
carried out in a sealed tube, heated in most cases to 250—2d0°. 

Tertiary-u-naphthyIpiperidine, CioE^CaNHio, is obtained as a thick, 
yellow oil boiling at 185—190° under 5—10 mm. pressure, and having 
a slightly faecal odour. It dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, and 
benzene, and yields a hydrochloride which is readily soluble in water, 
and crystallises in fascicular aggregates of needles. Its platinochloride , 
CtfHnNjHaPtCle 4 * 2H 2 0, is a sparingly soluble precipitate. 

Tertiary B-naphthylpiperidine , ChjI^CsNHjo, crystallises from light 
petroleum in nodular aggregates of small prisms melting at 57—58°, 
which become grey on standing. The pLatinochloride is a pale-yellow 
precipitate which has the composition Ci 5 H 17 N,H>PtCl 6 + 6 H 3 0 . 

Tertiary anthracylpiperidine , CuHs'CJSTHw, is obtained as a yellow 
precipitate which is very quickly oxidised in the air Its platino- 
chloride, Ci 9 H 19 N,H 2 PtCl 6 + 2H>0, is a yellow precipitate which also 
becomes red in the air. 

Tertiary phenanthrylpiperidine, CuH 9 ’C 5 NH 10 , crystallises from 
ether in nodular aggregates melting at 118°. Its platinochloride, 
Ci 9 Hi 9 N,H 2 PtCl« + 6H 2 0, is soluble with difficulty in water. 

Faranitro-x-iiapldhyljjiperidine, NO 2 *C l 0 N 6 *C 5 NH 10 , obtained by the 
action of 1 : 4-bromonitronaphthalene on piperidine, crystallises from 
alcohol in long, yellow needles melting at 77°. It is a very feeble base, 
the salts of which are at once decomposed by water. 

Piperydylrhodcmim, CO<g 6 ^>C<^ ( ( ^^° ) ) >0, is obtained 

in almost the theoretical quantity, by heating fluorescein chloride with 
piperidine at 220°. If forms a violet, flocculent precipitate which is 
soluble in alcohol, and very stable towards alkalis. The hydrochl<yride, 
OjoH M 0 3 N 2 , 2 HC!l, is very readily soluble in water, the dilute solution 
having a bluish-red tinge, whilst concentrated hydrochloric acid 
colours it yellow. The platinochloride and aurochloride are amorphous, 
violet precipitates. H. Gr. O. 

0-Methylpiperidme Bases. By E. Lellmann and M. Buttner 
(Ber., 23, 1888—1890).—Whereas piperidine acts very readily with 
halogen-derivatives of hydrocarbons (compare preceding abstract), it 
has been found in the course of an investigation which will shortly 
be published, that *-methylpiperidine and coniine have very little 
tendency to undergo this reaction, owing seemingly to the proximity 
of the alkyl-group to the nitrogen-atom. The authors And that 
/ 3 -methylpiperidiae undergoes this reaction much more readily than 
the a-compound, but, as might be expected, less readily than 
piperidine. 

Faranitrop henyl-p- rnethy Ipip eridin e, 

NOa’CeH^CaNB^Me : Me = 1: 3], 

is prepared by heating parachloronitrobenzene with /3-methylpiper- 
idina for five hours. It crystallises from alcohol in small, golden 
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plates, and from light petroleum in yellow prisms which have a pale- 
blue surface colour, and melt at 61°. The hydrochloric le forms 
colourless needles which are partially decomposed by water; the 
platinochloride forms lustrous, brownish-red crystals, fairly soluble in 
water; and tbe avrochloride, C^HieNgOajHAuCU + 2H 2 0, small, pale- 
yellow needles which melt with decomposition above 55°. 

Orthoparad Lnitrophev iilr-fi-metliylpiperidine, C 6 H 3 (]S OiVCsNHgMe, is 
obtained in a similar manner from ordinary dichloronitrobenzene. 
It forms beautiful, yellow needles melting at 67°, and readily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and benzene. 

ft-N ethylpiperidine also acts on bromobenzene and *-bromo- 
naphthalene, but less readily than piperidine. H. G. C. 

Quinoline-ring Formation: Constitution of Benzene. By 
W. Marokwald (Ber., 23, 1015—1025).—The synthesis of quinoline- 
derivatives by Skraup’s reaction affords a means of deciding between 
Dewar’s, Keknle’s, and Baeyer’s formulas for benzene. If Dewar’s 
formula expresses the constitution of benzene, meta- and para-phenyl- 
enediamine should yield quinoline-derivatives of a constitution 
analogous to that of anthracene-derivatives; if Kekule’s formula is 
the true one, the quinoline-derivatives obtained should have a phenau- 
threne-like structure; if Baeyer’s centrical formula is the true one, 
two isomerides might be formed from each of the diamines. 

As a matter of fact, they both yield quinoline-derivatives having 
the phenanthrene-like structure, and no isomerides are formed in the 
reaction, so that Dewar’s benzene formula is inadmissible. 

A qninoline-derivative having a phenanthrene-like structure is 
also obtained from /J-naphthylamine, and all /3-naphthaquinolines 
have an analogous constitution. 

The formation of a quinoline-derivative from a-bromo-/J-amido- 
naphthalene with elimination of hydrogen bromide, and from a-mtro- 
/J-amidonaphthalene with elimination of nitrons acid, are reactions 
which tend to show the inadmissibility, not only ox Dewar’s, but 
also of Baeyer’s benzene formula, whereas they are iu complete 
accordance with that of Kekule. 

These considerations have led the author to investigate the beha¬ 
viour of paraxylyleuediamine with glycerol, nitrobenzene, and concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid; the constitution of this diamine is such that if 
Baeyer’s or Dewar’s benzene foimula is correct, two quinoline-rings 
must be formed in the reaction, whereas if benzene has the constitu¬ 
tion expressed by Kekule’s formula, the formation of two quinoline- 
rings would be impossible. 

The experiments, which were carried out under varied conditions, 
have shown that amidodimethylquiuoline is the only product of the 
reaction. 

Amidodimeth y Jq u inoline, [Mea : NH 2 =1:4: 3], crystallises from 
hot dilute alcohol in yellow needles, melts at 175°, with previous 
softening, and is almost insoluble in hot water and light petroleum, 
and only sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, but readily in ether, benzene, 
chloroform, acetone, and hot alcohol. It has a slight aromatic odour, 
and is only very slightly volatile with steam, but it sublime a iu beuuti- 
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ful, yellow crystals. The salts are yellow or red, crystalline compounds, 
generally readily soluble in water, bnt only sparingly soluble in 
alcohol; very dilute solutions of the salts impart to a pine-chip an 
intense, reddish-yellow coloiation, and give a reddish-brown, semi¬ 
crystalline precipitate with mercuric salts. The hydrochloride , 
CuHiaN 2 ,2HCl, decomposes at 100° ; the platinochloride y 

OiiH ls N 2 ,H 3 PtCl6, 

crystallises in needles, and is partially decomposed by water. The 
sulphate , nitrate , and dichromate crystallise in needles; the picrate , 
C U H 12 N 2 , 2 C 6 H s N* 07 , decomposes slowly at 182°. The acefyZ-derivative, 
CnH u N 2 Ac, crystallises in microscopic needles, melts at 212°, and 
sublimes without decomposition; it is readily soluble in alcohol, but 
only sparingly in ether, light petroleum, and benzene, and insoluble in 
water; it yields a crystalline platinochloride y a crystalline aurochlcnide , 
and a crystalline picrate, CiiH u N 2 Ac,CeH3N\0 7 , which melts at 
223—224°- 

Pheni/ldimethylquinohjltluocarbamide , NHPh-CS-NH'OnNHio, pre¬ 
pared by treating amidodimethylquinoline with phenylthiocarbimide, 
separates from hot alcohol as a yellowish, crystalline powder, melts 
at 157—159° with previous softening, and is readily soluble m hot 
alcohol and benzene, but only moderately easily in ether, and inso¬ 
luble in water and light pettoleum. It dissolves freely in mineral 
acids, but is partially reprecipitated on the addition of water; the 
platinochloride , (C lb H 7 X 3 S) 2 ) H i PtCl 6 , and the aurochloride are crystal¬ 
line. P. S. K. 


Colouring Matters from Tetradihyd roquinoline. By E. 
Lellmann and H. Boye (2W., 23, 1374—1383).—It has previously 
been shown (Abstr., 1888, 1108) that paramidophenylpiperidine gives 
all the colour reactions of paramidodimethylaniline and its homologues. 
The former may be regarded as having been derived from amidoeihyl- 
propylaniline by the loss of two atoms of hydrogen with formation of 
a closed chain or ring. 

Researches which will shortly be published have shown that para- 
diamidodiphenylpiperazino, which may bo regarded as having been 
derived in a similar manner from two molecules of amidodimethyl- 
aniline, also yields indamine colours when treated in the same 
maimer. 

Tetrahydroquinoline may also be regarded as derived from ethyl- 
orfchotoluidine by elimination of two atoms of hydrogen and forma¬ 
tion of a closed chain, and the authors have theiefore examined the 
behaviour of this compound with regard to the formation of colouring 
matters, and have found that it can in fact be readily converted into 
indamine and azo-derivatives. 

By the action of the theoretical quantity of potassium dichromate 
on a mixture of the hydrochlorides of amidodimethylaniline and tetra¬ 
hydroquinoline in equal molecular proportions, or allowing the hydro¬ 
chlorides of the latter compound and of paranitrosodimethylanilme to 
remain together in aqueous solution, an indamine is obtained which 
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C H 'OH 

has doubtless the constitution NMea’CcH^N^ i 6 3 n 2 >CF 2 . This 

JEN — Oils 

compound readily passes without change of composition into a leuco- 
base. 

It is probable that this property is due to the fact that two atoms 
of hydrogen in the piperidine-ring are given off, and that they then 
act on the colouring matter forming the leuco-base, which would on 
this supposition have the constitution 

PH -PH 

HMe 3 *C 6 H 4 -NH-C 6 H 3 <^ 2 H^ 


On oxidation, the leuco-base is convened into a new indamine con¬ 
taining two atoms of hydrogen less than the first compound, and this 
in the same manner passes after a time into an isomenc leuco-base, 
CH*CH 

NMe 2 *C 6 H 4 - HH*C 6 H 3 <^. which must be a derivative of quino¬ 

line* 

These reactions have been followed, not on the above compound, 
bnt on the corresponding tetrahydroquinolinedimethylanrtinethiosuU 
phonic indaminp, obtained, according to Bemthsen’s method (Abstr., 
1889, 776), by the oxidation of tetrahydroquinoline and amido- 
dimethylanilinethiosulphonic acid. It has the constitution 

NMe s -C 6 H 3 (SS0 3 H)-N<9^^>CH 8 . 

The leuco-compound into which it passes on standing is not colour¬ 
less, but has a brown colour. 

The colouring matter, which maybe shortly termed “ tetrahydro- 
indamine, 1, is readily acted on by zinc-dust and hydrochloric acid, 
with evolution of hydrogen sulphide and formation of a lenco-base, 
which on oxidation with tenic chloride yields a colouring matter of 
the methylene-blue series; this has the constitution 


The tetrahydro-blue, which in its colour closely resembles 
methylene-blue, is faster than tetrahydixj-indamine; thus, after 
several months, no external change \*as noticeable in the substance 
itself, althoagh the fibres dyed with it gradually became paler. 

The leuco-base of the dihydroindamiiie obtained from tetrahydro- 
indamine is decomposed by continued boiling with water, with forma¬ 
tion of a new lenco-base, which on oxidation yields a u dihydro-blue,” 

probably having the constitution ___ _ j! _ 95* # Its leuco- 

.OH 

base, unlike that of the tetrahydro-blue, is scarcely oxidised by the 
air, and on reduction with zinc-dust and hydrochloric acid, appears 
to be converted into the latter compound. 

Methyltetrahydroquinoline (bairoline) is also oxidised in presence 
of amidodimethylamlinethiosnlphonic acid to an indamine resembling 
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in most respects those already described, but which may be recrystal¬ 
lised from water without alteration. H. Gr. G. 


Ethanediqtdnolyline. By A. M. Comet (Ber., 23, 1115—1117). 
—Dibenzyl was prepared by heating benzyl chloride with sodium for 
3—4s hours in a reflux apparatus over tlie bare flame, and then distil¬ 
ling oJf the dibenzyl. It was then converted into paradinitrobenzyl, 
and this was reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid. The para- 
diamidodibenzyl obtained was cautiously heated with nitrophenol, 
sulphuric acid, and glycerol in a reflux apparatus; the mixture solidified 
on cooling, and was then treated with much hot water, deprived of excess 
of phenol by means of a current of steam, and treated with aqueous 
soda. A brown, tarry mass separated; it was boiled with toluene, and 
the toluene evaporated from the solution, the base being thus obtained 
as a brown, crystalline mass. This was dissolved in dilute sulphuric 
acid, and alcohol was added ; ethanediquinolyline was thus precipitated 
as the normal sulphate, which was dissolved in very dilute sulphuric 
acid, boiled two or three times with animal charcoal, and then 
decomposed with aqueous soda. Ethanediquinolyline, C 2 H 4 (C 9 NH 6 ) 2 
[C 2 H 4 = 3 ], thus obtained forms colourless, hexagonal plates melting 
at 124°, soluble in either, alcohol, benzene, and toluene, hut 
insoluble in water. The dihydrochloride , CaoHia^^HCl 4 - 4BLO, 
forms silky needles, very soluble in water, which readily lose their 
water of crystallisation, but not their hydrogen chloride, when dried 
over sulphuric acid. The sulphate forms stout prisms, dissolving 
easily in hot water, slightly in cold, and insoluble in alcohol. The 
platinochloride , CsoHisNoAPtCle, forms a mass of minute crystals, 
insoluble in cold water. The aurochloride , C M Hi 6 N 2 , 2 BAuCl 4 , forms 
a yellow precipitate, also insoluble in cold water. C. F. B. 


Formation of «- and /3-Phenylenepyridineketoneearboxylie 
Acids by the Oxidation of Naphthaquinoline-derivatives. 
By O. Doebner and J. Peters i(I>er., 23, 1228—1242).—*-Phenylene- 
pyridineketone and some of its derivatives have already been obtained 
by Skraup and Cobenzl (Abstr., 1883, 1010) and by Doebner and 
Kuntze (Abstr., 1889, 413) by the oxidation of a-naphthaqumoline 
and of flt-naphthacmchonic acids. The authors find that they may be 
very readily prepared by the oxidation of a-cinnamenyluaphtha- 
cinchonic acids, which may be obtained in a similar way to the 
a-cinnamenylcinchonic acids (Doebner and Peters, 

a-Cinnameny’Ux-nayhthacinchonic add , CHPhlCI 


tins voi., p. 1 / 0 ). 
^CHXJ-COOH 


may be prepared by dissolving cinnamaldehyde (1 mol.) and 
pyruvic acid (1 mol.) in ether, and adding an ethereal solution of 
a-naphthylamine (1 mol.), cooling well during the addition. The 
reaction may be also carried out in warm alcoholic solution. The acid 
separates in a few hours in slender, yellow crystals, which are 
collected, washed with ether, and recrystallised from acetic acid. It 
then forms slender, citron-yellow needles which melt with decomposi¬ 
tion at 256°, are insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in ether, chloro¬ 
form, and benzene, more readily in alcohol and acetic acid. The 
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alkaline salts form fascicular aggregates of silky needles, readily 
solnble in water, whilst the salts of the alkaline earths form flocculent 
precipitates, the larium salt, (Ca.HiiNO^sBa, containing 2 mols. of 
water. The copper salt, fCogHuISrO^Cii -f H 2 0, is a greenish-yellow, 
flocculent precipitate; and the silver salt, CasHuNOiAg, a voluminous, 
yellow powder. 


C l0 TT c 

x-Ginnamenyl-x-naphthaqiiinoMne, CHPhlOH’O^^g..^^ 6 , is ob¬ 


tained from the foregoing compound by heating it alone or with soda- 
lime; a reddish oil distils over which solidifies on allowing its 
ethereal solution to evaporate. It crystallises from a mixture of 
alcohol and ether in pale-yellow, concentrically-grouped needlcb 
melting at 104° It is insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in 
ether and benzene, sparingly in alcohol, the solutions showing a blue 
fluorescence, whereas the solutions in sulphuric and acetic acids have 
a green fluorescence. Its picrate , C 2 iH 15 N,C 6 HJS' 3 07 , crystallises in 
slender, golden-yellow needles which melt at 230°; and the dichromate , 
(C 2 iH 25 N) 2 ,H 2 Cr 3 07 , forms slender, orange-red prisms, insoluble in 
water. The platinochloride, (C 2 iH 15 hr) 2 , H 2 Pt Cl 6 , is a microcrystalline, 
orange-yellow precipitate, sparingly soluble in water and alcohol. 

When a-cinnamenyl-a-naphthacinchonic acid is oxidised in the 


cold with dilute potassium permanganate solution, the cinnamenyl- 
group is converted into carboxyl, oL-napkthaquinoline-^i-dicarhoxylic 

add, COOH-C^9^_ being formed. This crystallises from 
CH.OCOOH 


alcohol in srreenish-yellow, concentrically-grouped needles which melt 
at 278° with decomposition, and are soluble in hot alcohol and acetic 
acid, and in hot concentrated mineral acids. The silver salt, 
CiaBUSTO^Agg, and the copper salt, C w H 7 N0 4 Cu 4- 2H.O, are obtained 
as white and dirty-green precipitates hy adding silver nitrate or 
copper acetate to a solution of the ammonium salt. On distillation, 
the acid splits up into carbonic anhydride and a-naphthaquinoline, the 
latter being identical with the compound obtained by Skraup and 
Cobenzl (Abstr., 1881, 920; 1883, 1010). 

When either of the foregoing acids is treated with potassium per¬ 
manganate at 80—90°, a-phenylenepyi idineTcetonedicarhoxylic acid, 

>C a NH(COOH) ? , is formed, and may be isolated by filtering off 

the manganese dioxide, concentrating, adding hydrochloric acid, and 
recrystdllising the precipitate from hot water. It forms long, 
lustrous, yellow needles which melt at 264°, and are sparingly soluble 
in cold water, ether, and alcohol, readily in hot water and acetic acid; 
it also dissolves in alkalis with a red colour. The silver salt, 
CuHsNOsAg*, is a voluminous, yellow precipitate. 

On distillation, the acid splits up into carbonic anhydride and 
a-phenylenepyridineketone, the properties of which agree exactly 
with those given by Skiaup and Cobenzl (Zee. cit.) 


-Cinnamenyl-fi-napMhachiclionic add , CHPIuCH*C<^[_ 


CHIC-COOH* 
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is prepared in exactly the same manner as the corresponding «-com- 
ponnd, 0-naphthvlamine being substituted for a-naphthylamine. It 
forms lustrous, citron-yellow needles melting at 805°, and is insoluble 
or sparingly soluble in the ordinary solvents, crystallising best from 
alcohol containing a little hydrochloric acid. The salts of the alkalis 
and alkaline earths are crystalline compounds, sparingly soluble in 
cold, more readily in hot water. The silver salt, Co 2 H u jSr0 2 Ag, is a 
white, flocculent precipitate. 

The acid, like the ^-compound, splits up on heating by itself or 
with soda-lime into a-dnnamenyl~S-naphtkaqrdnolme, 


and carbonic anhydride. The former crystallises from a mixture of 
alcohol and ether in white, silky needles melting at 175°, and readily 
soluble in acetic acid, sparingly in alcohol and acetone, and insoluble 
in water. The platinockloride , (C 12 H 1& N),,HJPtCl 6 + 2H 2 0, forms 
orange-yellow plates which lose their water of crystallisation at 110°. 
The dichromate, ( 0 3 iH 16 N) 2 ,HoCr 2 07 , crystallises in yellow needles; and 
the pier ate , C 2 iHi 5 NjC 6 HdN 3 0 7 , in golden-yellow needles melting at 
254°. 


On oxidation with potassium permanganate in the cold, a-cin- 
nameny 1 -/3-naphthacinchonic acid yields p-naplithaquinoline-oi^-d i- 
carboxylic acid , which crystallises in pale-yellow, slender needles 
melting at 288°, and soluble in acetic acid and hot alcohol. The 
barium salt, C 15 H-,N0 4 Ba + H 2 0, is a white, flocculent precipitate; 
and the diver salt, CisH^NOiAgo, a white precipitate. On distillation, 
the acid yields /3-nap lithaquinoline, which crystallises in white 
plates, and is identical with Skraup and Cobenzl’s compound. 

It follows from this that a- cinnameny 1 - /3-naphthacinchonic acid has 
the formula analogous to that of phenanthrene previously assigned to 
it, and has not a formula corresponding with that of anthracene. 

By the oxidation of both the foregoing acids with potassium per¬ 
manganate at 80 —90°, p-phemjlenepyridineketonedicarboxylic add , 
OO— 

6 >C 5 NH(COOH) 2 , is formed. It crystallises from hot water in 
6.oU 

citron-yellow needles melting at 284°, sparingly soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, readily in acetone and acetic acid. It is veiy 
hygroscopic, and is only completely diied at 140°. Its silver salt, 
OuH 6 N 0 5 Ag 2 , is a white, almost insoluble precipitate. When heated 
above its melting point, / 8 -phenylenepyridineketonedicarboxylie acid 
loses carbonic anhydride, and forms a yellowish-brown oil which 
solidifies on cooling, and crystallises from hot w>ater in colourless 
needles melting at 128—129°, readily soluble in alcohol. It is a 
base, and is therefore readily dissolved by acids and reprecipitated by 
alkalis. The platinochloride, (C 12 H 7 N ()).>, h^PfCls + 2H s O, foims 
beautiful, orauge-yellow needles which lose their water of crystal¬ 
lisation at 110°. H. G. C. 


Synthesis of Pyrazole. ByL. Balbtano (Per., 23, 1103—1108). 
—Epiehlorhydrin, dissolved in absolute alcohol, was treated with 
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hydrazine hydrate and boiled for five hours in a reflax apparatus. 
On cooling*, hydrazine hydrochloride was deposited, and the alco¬ 
holic solution left, on evaporation, a yellow syrup easily soluble 
in water. Ho definite compound could be isolated from this, but 
it redn cps platinum chloride, and doubtless contains the compound 
^ OH-CET 3 -H 2 H 3 

0 < CH S 

Hydrazine hydrate was then treated with epichlorhydrin in a reflux 
apparatus, and when the reaction was over, the mixture was heated 
for 30 minutes on a water-bath, treated with powdered zinc chloride 
(to act as a dehydrating agent), and heated for an hour longer. The 
resinous mass thus obtained was treated with water and distilled in a 
current of steam, the distillate, which contained pyrazole and am¬ 
monia, being collected nntil it ceased to give a precipitate with 
mercury chloride. The whole distillate was then treated with 
mercury chloride,, and the mercnry compound of pyrazole and 
ammonia suspended in water and decomposed with hydrogen sulphide. 
The solution was concentrated, treated with aqueous potash, and 
extracted with ether. The ether extract left, on evaporation, colour¬ 
less needles of pyrazole, C 3 N 3 H 4 , soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
having a faint odonr of pyridine, melting at 69*5—70° and boiling at 
186—188° nnder 757*9 mm. pressure. In all these properties it 
resembles the substance obtained by Buchner (Abstr., 1888, 1274, 
and 1889, 694), by heating methyl acetylcnedicarboxydiazoacetate. 
The platinochloride and picrate of these two substances are also 
identical. 

Pyrazole platinochloride (C 3 N’ 2 H 4 ) 2 ,H 3 PtCl 6 -f- 2ILO, forms yel¬ 
lowish-red needles soluble in water and alcohol. When heated at 
100°, it loses 2H 2 0, and at 200 —210°, loses 4HC1 besides, forming the 
compound (CaHiHa^PtCl-j, which, at a little above 250°, decomposes 
without melting. 

Pyrazole picrate , 0 3 172 H 4 ,CfiH 2 (N 0 3 ) 3 , 0 H, forms small, yellow 
needles soluble in alcohol, and slightly in cold water, and melting at 
159—160°. C. P. B. 

The Kelation between Cocaine and Atropine. By A. Einhorn 
(Her., 23, 1338—1344).—It has already been shown by Ladenburg 
(Abstr., 1883, 670 ; 1887, 740; and this vol, p. 67) that the tropine 
obtained from atropine is a 1 -methyl-«-hydroxyethyltetrahydro- 
pyridine, the position of the double linkage not having been ascer¬ 
tained. Buchka gives, as the most probable formula, 

CH 2 *CH 3 * C H-CHs' CHa'OH 
CHICH-HMe 

The tropidine obtained from this by elimination of water would then 
have the formula which is closely connected 

with the formula proposed by the author for anhydroecgonine 

ch*-ch 2 -ch-ch:ch-cooh 

CHlCH-jSTMe 
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By the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid at 280° on anhydro- 
ecgonine, the author obtained a mixture of pyridine bases, one of 
which gave an aurochloride melting at 212°, the base of which 
appeared to have the formula C 7 H 13 ]N (Abstr., 1889, 909). A micro- 
crystallographic examination of this salt by Lehmann showed that it 
contained an impurity. The base was therefore isolated as the 
jpicrate , which is readily obtained pure by crystallisation from water. 
From this pure compound, the aurochloride and platinnchloride may 
be obtained in the pure condition. The numbers found on analysis 
agree with the formula OsH^N, instead of CvH^lSr, and the crystallo¬ 
graphic examination by Arzruni and Lehmann of the three salts, and 
the corresponding salts of tropidine, has shown their complete identity. 
The picrate from both sources foims long crystals with a distinct 
longitudinal cleavage; the aurochloride exists in two enantiotropic 
modifications which are converted into one another at a temperature 
below the boiling point of water. The platinocbloride also exists in 
two modifications, the one of which is rhombic, and the other mono¬ 
clinic, the former having an orange and the latter a cinnabar-red 
colour. 

These facts show, therefore, the genetic relationships which exist 
between anhydroecognine and tropidine, and also support the formula 
given by Buchka for the latter compound. The only step now want¬ 
ing for the conversion of cocaine into atropine is the formation of 
tropine from tropidine by the addition of the elements of water. 

H. G. C. 

Methylcocaane. ByF. Giesel {Chew. Centr., 1890, i, 718—719; 
from Pharm. Zeit 35, 137—138).—The author has isolated a well 
characterised base from the mother liquors obtained in the prepara¬ 
tion of cocaine from ecgonine. It is very readily soluble in ether, 
and separates from this solvent as an oil, which becomes solid and 
crystalline at a low temperature. It melts at 40°. Its salts are 
generally somewhat less soluble than those of cocaine. The nitrate 
especially, and also the sulphate and hydrobromide, may be used to 
separate the new base from cocaine. With potassium permanganate, 
chromic acid, and gold chloride, it behaves as cocaine does. When 
heated with hydrochloric acid, benzoic acid and motliylecgonine were 
obtained in quantities corresponding with tbe formula of methylcocakne, 
CieHaaNOj. In tbe hydrolysis by hydrochloric acid, benzoylmethyl- 
ecgonine hydrochloride is obtained as a middle product. Benzoyl- 
methylecgonine differs from ecgonine and anhydroeegonine in being 
almost insoluble in absolute ethyl and methyl alcohols. 

J. W. L. 

Berberine and Hydroberberine. By R. Gaze ( Ohem . Centr., 
1890, i, 590—591; from Zeit. Naturmss. Salle , 62, 399—457).— The 
author prepares pure berberine from acetoneberberine , 

C20H17N O4, C3ELO, 

which is prepared from berberine sulphate. 50 grams of berberine 
sulphate is treated with 1000 grams of water and 500 grams of 
acetone, with addition of sodium hydroxide. Theacetoneberbeiine is 
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decomposedby heating with chloroform and alcohol for 12 hours. The 
pure berberine salts may be prepared from acetoneberberine by heat¬ 
ing it with the acid until completely dissolved. Berberine, as pre¬ 
pared by the author, contains 5^ or 6 mols. H>0. The compound 
with 6 mols. is stable in the air, but if heated or if placed over 
concentrated sulphuric acid for some time, 4 mols. of water are 
liberated, and the alkaloid now absorbs water and carbonic anhydride 
with avidity. 

Tetrabromuberbe^inp hydrobromide, C^HnNOiBr^HBr, prepared by 
the action of excess of bromine on the aqueous solution of berberine 
sulphate, forms dark red crystals. Cold alcohol causes a loss of 
2 atoms of bromine, and by warming with alcohol the 4 atoms are 
abstracted, the hydrobromide remaining. 

Bromoform unites with freshly precipitated berberine forming 
bromoformberberine, a somewhat unstable compound, being resolved 
into the hydrobromide by solution in acetone or benzene, and converted 
into chloroformberberine by solution in chloroform; the latter melts at 
178—179°. 

A sulphide, probably the pentasulphide, is formed by the action of 
yellow ammonium sulphide. 

Hydroberberine, CaoH^NCh, first prepared by Hlasiwitz and Grilm 
by the action of sulphuric acid (15 c.c.), glacial acetic acid (20 c.c.), and 
water (200 c.c.) on berberine sulphate (8 grams), has been examined by 
the author regarding the following reactions: (a) with methyl iodide, 
the methiodide, C 20 H 2l NCh,MeI -f H 2 0, which forms 'white crystals 
melting at 228—235°, is formed. ( b ) The chloride, C 20 H 3 iNO 4 ,MeCl 
-f- 3H 2 0, is obtained from the last named by the action of silver 
chloride. ( c ) the hydroxide, CioH^iNO^MeOH + 34H>0 (?), which 
melts at 162—164°, and is unstable and crystalline, is prepared from 
the iodide by means of moist silver oxide. When heated in a current 
of hydrogen, the methyl-group becomes combined in the berberine 
molecule, forming t aethylhydniberberine, C^HaNO* -f 2H 2 0, which 
forms colourless needles melting at 224—226°. (d) Hydroberberine 

ethioditle , Ca>H 2 iX0 4 EtI + JELO, melts at 223—225°. (e) Hydro- 

berberine ethochlorvle contains 2^ mols. of water, and melts at 
188—140° in its water of crystallisation, and at 225 J when anhydrous. 
(/) Ethylnnmonium base , C 2 oH 2 jN 0 4 ,EtOH -h 4H/), melts at 
158—16 L°, and forms colourless crystals, which are exceedingly 
hitter; from this, ethylhydroberberiney + 4^H S 0, is obtained, 

which melts at 283—235°, forms colourless crystals, and does not 
behave as a tertiary base. Bromine forms an unstable perbromide 
with hydroberberine. J. W. L. 

Stability of Oxyhsemoglobin. By Gr. Yeo (Proo. Physiol . Sac., 
1890, 7).—Tubes were tilled with much diluted blood and sealed, the 
whole of the operations being performed with antiseptic precautions. 
Six years later, the bands characteristic of oxyhaemoglobin were still 
visible in most of the tubes (compare this vol., p. 651). 

W. D. H. 

Methaemoglobm and Sulphnr-methaemoglobm. By T. Araki 
{Zeit. physiol. Chem 14, 405—415). — The typical absorption band of 
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methsemoglobin is between tbe 0 and D lines of tbe solar spectrum; 
two other bands are also described, situated approximately in the 
positions of the *- and /3-bands of oxyhasmoglobin. Many writers 
regard these bands as due to methsemoglobin itself; the author, how¬ 
ever, considers that they are due to admixture with oxyhsemoglobin, 
because their intensity does not necessarily vary with tbe concentra¬ 
tion of the solution, as the typical band in the red does. On treating 
solutions of carbonic oxide-haemoglobin with potassium ferricyanide, 
methsemoglobin is formed slowly. 

Experiments were performed in order to see what happens when a 
solution of methsemoglobin is allowed to undergo putrefaction in a 
sealed tube; the following were the results obtained:—At first, 
methaemoglobin disappears, and the bands of oxyhsemoglobin, then 
that of haemoglobin appeal's; by shaking the latter with the air, oxy- 
haemoglobin is again formed. 

Sulphur-metbaemoglobin is the substance which gives the greenish 
hue to dead bodies daring putrefactive processes; it was originally 
described by Hoppe-Seyler (Med. Gentry 1863, 2fo. 28). It can be 
obtained from blood by passing oxygen and hydrogen sulphide 
through it. The lines of the solar spectrum coincided with the 
following numbers on the scale used; G = 46; D = 80; E = 125 ; 
b = 134; P = 165. The absorption-bands of an aqueous solution of 
sulphur-methaemoglobin were as follows: la = 45—55, ill-defined; 
15 = 60—68, dark and well marked; the space 55—60 was shaded. 
On shaking this solution with the air, oxyhsemoglobin was formed; 
by the action of sodium hydroxide, haemochromogen makes its 
appearance; the group of atoms which is present as haemochromogeu 
in haemoglobin is thus also present as such in sulphur-methaemo- 
globin. All attempts to obtain sulphur-methaemoglobin in a crystal¬ 
line form, or to obtain haemin crystals from it, or to obtain a sulphur 
containing haeinatin from it, failed. W. D. EL 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Decomposition of Ethereal Salts in the Alimentary Canal 
By EL K. L. Baas (Zeit. physiol. Chem 14, 416—436).—Researches 
on the digestion of fats have shown that these substances undergo only 
a small amount of decomposition in the intestine, and theories have 
been formulated to explain bow this assists the absorption of the 
emulsified fats. It was thought that some light might be thrown on 
the subject by investigating simpler substances having a similar con¬ 
stitution to the fats. The drugs were taken by the experimenter 
himself, or administered to dogs, and the urine and faeces subsequently 
examined, in order to see how much of the material taken had under¬ 
gone decomposition. The following example of an experiment will 
serve as an illusti ation of the methods adopted and results obtained. 

VOL. lyiii. 3 y 
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This experiment (on a dog) lasted seven days; on the fourth day, 
5 grams of methyl salicylate was given; the following table gives 
analytical details regarding the urine:— 


Bay. 

Total excretion of sulphates. 

B;A. 

A. Normal sulphates. 

B. Ethereal hydrogen 
sulphates. 

1. 

0*4052 

0*0628 

1 : 6*48 

2. 

0*4548 

0*0802 

1:5*67 

3. 

0*2264 

0*0394 

1 : 5 *75 

4. 

0-1204 

0-0243 

1 : 4 *92 

5. 

0-8202 

0*4193 

1 :1*95 

6. 

0-8468 

0-1017 

1 :3 *43 

7. 

0*1804 

0-0290 

1 : 6*22 


From the first to the fonrth day, the daily average of ethereal 
hydrogen sulphates was 0’0513. The increase of these on the fifth 
and sixth days corresponds with 12*98 per cent, of the drug given. The 
amount of salicyluric acid in the urine of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
days was 1‘517 gram; adding this to the increase of ethereal hydrogen 
sulphates,it is calculated that 23*68 percent, of the drug is accounted 
for, and, therefore, that amount probably underwent decomposition in 
the body. Another drug investigated was salol (phenyl salicylate) ; 
id was much more fully decomposed (from 43 to 69 per cent.), and 
this produced much greater toxic effects than the first mentioned. 

The following table gives the mean results obtained in this, and 
previous researches of the same nature: — 


Drue;. 

Glyceryl benzoate .. 
Phenyl succinate.... 
Phenyl benzoate .... 

Phenyl carbonate ... 
Phenyl salicylate 

(salol). 

Ethyl salicylate..... 
Merhj 1 salicylate ... 
Neutral fats. 


Amount of decomposition in tlie body. 

54, 61-6, and 97 per cent, f Schmiedeberg 
84 per cent... 1 (Arch.exp.Path. 

Complete.[l6, 

68*33 per cent. (Lesnik, ibid., 24, 167). 


43*95 and 69*06 per cent. 1 -r. , 

21 21 per cent.....present re- 

28-66 and 2475 per cent. J Bearck 
Very slight (Cl. Bernard, Maly, Mnnk) 


The present research shows that only a comparatively small amount 
of the drug given undergoes decomposition. W. D. H. 


Froteids of Liver and Kidney Cells. By W. D. Halliburton 
(Froc. Physiol. Soc 1890, 7).—The proteids obtainable from liver and 
kidney cells belong almost exclusively to the class of globulins. The 
nucleo-albnmin, which was previously described in ljmph cells 
(Abstr.. 1888, 974), is absent from liver cells, but present in kidney 
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cells. No evidence of true myosin or myosinogen is found in either. 
Although portions of the fresh tissues are found to hasten the 
coagulation of salted blood-plasma, and of hydrocele and pericardial 
fluids very considerably, this power is destroyed at a fairly low 
temperature, and all attempts to prepare fibrin-ferment from the cells 
by Schmidt’s alcohol method failed. W. D. H. 

The Proportion of Blood to Body Weight. By S. M. Cope- 
man and C. S. Sherrington (Proc. Physiol. Soe. 9 1890, 8—9).—The 
method employed for determining the proportion of the weight of 
the blood to that of the whole body is one which can be readily 
performed on the living animal, and may he best described by an 
example:—A rabbit was anaesthetised with chloral and chloroform, 
and the right cervical sympathetic was divided; a drop of arterial 
blood taken from the right ear was then ascertained, by the method 
of Roy (Abfetr., 1887, 608), to be of a certain specific gravity (in this 
experiment 1*0520) ; 80 c.c. of 0*75 sodium chloride solution having 
a specific gravity of 1*0046 at a temperature of 38° was then injected 
into the external jugular vem in 15 seconds. 30 seconds later, a 
drop of arterial blood was again taken from the right ear, and the 
sp. gr. of it estimated as before (found in this experiment to be 
1*0470). The weight of the animal before the injection was 
3572 grams; no solid food had been given for 30 hours before the 
experiment. On two assumptions, (i) that the blood and injected 
fluid were thoroughly mixed together in the 30 to 45 seconds; and 
(ii) that only a negligible quantity had escaped from the circulation 
in that time, the calculation ran as follows:— 

30. 1*0046 4- 1*0520 = (30 + «) 1*0470, 

x = 254*4 c.c. weighing 267*6 grams. 

267*6 

= 7*49 p. c. of body weight. 

It is nrged that the method gives results which are, at least, trust¬ 
worthy for comparison one with another. Working with it, it was 
found that young animals possess relatively to body weight a larger 
quantity of blood than adult animals, and that in a period of absten¬ 
tion from food, water being allowed, the amount of blood relatively 
to the body weight increases very largely. 

Experiments on dilution of the circulating blood were also per¬ 
formed. 30 c.c. of saline solution injected quickly, namely, in 
20 seconds per venom, appears to become thoroughly mixed with the 
circulating blood in 30 to 45 seconds. Physiological saline solution 
thrown into the circulation is removed from it with very great 
rapidity, for instance, 30 c.c. injected into the circulation of the 
rabbit may almost completely disappear from it in 10 minutes’ time. 
This immediate disappearance does not take place to any great extent 
by the kidneys—the l’ate of removal not being appreciably less rapid 
after taking the kidneys out of the circulation. The rate of removal 
is hardly appreciably altered by cutting the limbs out of the circula¬ 
tion, nor by section of the spinal cord behind the bulb. By con- 

$ y 2 
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tinuous injection of “normal” saline solution, the sp. gr. of the 
blood may be kept for an hour at 1030, the normal being 1*055, 
without production of any obvious signs of distress: naturally, the 
urinary and other secretions become greatly increased, and of a 
watery character. Haemorrhage causes a fall in the sp. gr. of the 
blood, reaching its lowest 20—30 minutes after the haemorrhage. 
Division of the spinal cord behind the bulb also causes a fall in the 
sp. gr. of the blood; this fall is slight, and reaches its full extent 
almost immediately. By injection of a strong solntion of sngar or 
sodium chloride, the sp. gr. of the circulating blood may in a few 
minutes be lowered by 20 degrees. 100 c.c. of water placed in the 
peritoneal cavity of a rabbit may disappear from it completely in 
eight hours without a lowering of sp. gr. of the circulating blood, 
except to the extent of half a degree for a varying number of minutes 
immediately after the placing of the fluid in the peritoneal cavity; 
the water is, however, during the eight hours largely, if not entirely, 
got rid of in the urinary and intestinal secretions. The sp. gr. of 
blood from the jugular had on many occasions been compared with 
that from the carotid, bnt had never been observed to differ from it 
by more than so slight an extent as to leave the matter dubious. On 
the other hand, the blood of the splenic vein had on several occasions 
been found to be of a higher sp. gr. than the arterial blood; also on 
several, bnt fewer, occasions, the blood of the renal vein had been 
found to be of lower sp. gr. than the arterial blood (compare this voL, 
p. 808). In an area in which there is obstruction to the circulation 
from the venous side, the blood rapidly becomes of high sp. gr., and 
may be found 20 degrees higher than before the obstruction. A very 
constant effect of operative interference with the peritoneal cavity is 
a heightening of the sp. gr. of the circulating blood; the mere 
opening of the peritoneal cavity through the linea alba may be 
followed by an increase of the sp. gr. of the blood to the extent of 
six or seven degrees, this increase reaching its maximum a variable 
number of hours after the operation (compare this vol., p. 393). 
Abstention from food, except water, at first causes a diminution in tho 
sp. gr. of the blood; later, the sp. gr. of the blood increases, and 
becomes in time considerably above its normal as observed befote the 
commencement of the period of abstention. W. D. H. 

Is Free Haemoglobin present in the Blood-plasma of the 
Splenic Vein P By E. A. Schafer (Pm*. Phjsiol. Soc ., 1890, 9—10). 
—The observations were made for the purpose of testing the state¬ 
ment which occurs in many text-books of physiology (the origin of 
which appears to he obscure) that the blood-plasma ot the splenic vein 
nornally contains free haemoglobin. The method alopted was to 
allow the blood to flow directly from the vein into a carefully cleaned 
and previously superheated glass tube, within which it was allowed to 
coagulate, and, after the shrinking and subsidence of the clot, the 
sernm was then examined with the spectroscope. In every case a 
control tube of arterial blood of the same animal was taken at the 
same time. The blood of a large number of animals of different 
kinds (rabbit, cat, dog, monkey), killed at various stages of digestion, 
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has "been in this way examined in the course of the last two years, 
with the result of proving that free haemoglobin is normally absent 
both in the blood-plasma of the splenic vein and in that of arterial 
blood. In some of the experiments, the serum from both sources 
was found to be slightly coloured with free haemoglobin, but not more 
so in the case of that derived from the blood of the splenic vein than 
in that derived from the general arterial blood; indeed, there was 
sometimes a preponderance in favour of the arterial serum. The 
opinion is held that such coloration is not normal, but is due to the 
setting free of some of the haemoglobin by a destruction of red 
corpuscles resulting from an accidental cause, which in these experi¬ 
ments was probably to be lookod for in the chloroform or ether which 
had been administered as an anaesthetic. W. D. H. 

Lecithin and Cholesterin in Red Blood Corpuscles. By P. 
Manasse (Zeit. physiol. Ghem ., 14, 437—452).—The cholesterin in 
the red corpnscles of the blood is identical with that obtained from 
gall-stones, in melting point, specific rotatory power, and re¬ 
actions. The rotatory power in chloroform solutions sinks with a 
rise of temperature. The corpnscles contain as a mean 0*151 per 
cent, of cholesterin. The lecithin of the red corpnscles is similarly 
identical with that obtained from egg-yolk, brain, &c. The decom¬ 
position-products are in all cases the same. The corpnscles contain 
as a mean 1*867 per cent, of lecithin. W. D. H. 

Pernicious Anaemia. By W. Hunteb (Brit. Med . Journ., 1890, 
ii, 1—4, 81—85).—A case of this disease is described with clinical 
details. The urine was normal in quantity, of low specific gravity, 
and contained as its principal pigment “ pathological urobilin ” (com¬ 
pare this vol., p. 400). Occasionally cells of renal origin containing 
blood-pigment were present. The mine contained excess of iron; 
the average secretion of iron in the mine in health is from 3 to 5 
milligrams daily; in throe cases of chlorosis it averaged 1*76 milli¬ 
grams ; in the present case it valued from 6*5 to 32*3 milligrams. 
The liver was found to be richer in iron than normal. 

The opinion was formerly expressed (Abstiu, 1888, 1324) that the 
destruction of the blood corpuscles, characteristic of the disease, 
which occurs in the portal circulation, and which is similar in essen¬ 
tial characteristics to that produced by poisoning with toluylene- 
diamine, is probably brought about by certain poisonous agents of a 
cadaveric nature absorbed from the intestinal tract. Special atten¬ 
tion was therefore directed to the products of putrefaction in the 
urine. Estimation of the ethereal hydrogen sulphates and their 
ratio to the normal sulphates showed that the absolute amount of 
putrefaction as measured by that of the aromatic sulphates was not 
increased; the normal ratio of the two classes of sulphates was, how¬ 
ever, considerably altered, being 1:3 instead of the normal 1:10- 
Improvements in the patients* condition were coincident with returns 
to the normal ratio. 

It was further found that the urine contained a ptomaine, putre- 
scine (tetramethylenediamine), a substance absent in the urine of 
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health, and that of most diseased conditions, bnt present in that of 
cystinuria, and probably also in that of cases of cholera (see Bau¬ 
mann and Udranszky, Abstr., 1889, 1024). # In one specimen 
another diamine which was not fully identified was also discovered. 
These diamines are not, however, markedly toxic, and they can 
hardly be considered the poisons that produce the blood-destruction, 
bnt their presence indicates the existence of certain special micro¬ 
organisms in the alimentary tract, and, therefore, a condition more 
than any other favourable to the production of other and more 
poisonous alkaloids not yet discovered. 

A further support to the supposition that the alimentary tract is 
the seat of the formation of the poison was found in the fact that 
the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane was distinctly unhealthy in 
appearance, showing well-defined patches of inflammation resembling 
those frequently seen in the kidney when that organ is the seat of 
localised infection with pathogenic microbes. The neighbouring 
lymphatic glands were similarly affected. W. D. H. 

Cystin in the Urine. By S. Del^pine ( Proc . Boy. Sec., 47, 
198).—Tbe examination of several specimens of mine from which 
cystin was deposited led to the following conclusions:— 

1 . That the simple addition of an acid in which cystin is not 
soluble is not sufficient to separate cystin from the urine, and there¬ 
fore that the theory generally held as to the state of combination of 
cystin in the urine is probably inaccurate. 

2 . That a compound exists in certain urines which under the in¬ 
fluence of a fermentation yields cystin. 

3. That the fermentation is due to the growth of an organism 
which can seemingly be separated from the urine by ordinary filtra¬ 
tion, and mnsG therefore be a large organism, possibly a torula. 

4. That the cases recorded in which cystin has been found de¬ 

posited in the kidneys and liver indicate that the fermentation may 
begin in the organism. W. D. H. 

Action of Related Chemical Compounds on Animals. By 
W. Gibbs and H. A. Habe (Amer. Chern . 12, 365—379; compare 

this vol., pp. 280 and 813).— The Toluidines. —Orthotoluidine, both in 
the frog and in the dog, produces decreased reflex activity and power, 
followed by an increase in both these functions, and finally by another 
decrease, deepening into paralysis, coma, and death. It has but little 
effect on the heart, except by direct contact when in large amount, 
but it causes a breaking down of the blood with formation of methas- 
moglobin, and a depression of the spinal cord. In the warm-blooded 
animal it produces a marked fall of temperature equal to 4° or 5°. 
Death is produced by respiratory failure, and eventually the heart 
stops in diastole. The pulse is slowed through depression of the heart- 
muscle, not through stimulation of the pneumogastric nerves. The 
yaso-motor system is also depressed. Metatoluidine changes the blood 
into methEemoglobin, and produces a loss of reflex activity due to de¬ 
pression of the spinal cord. It lowers the body temperature very 
remarkably, but only affects the circulation when administered in 
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large doses. It kills chiefly by respiratory failure, except when sent 
en masse into the heart, when it kills by simultaneous respiratory and 
cardiac failure. Paratoluidine, like the ortho-compound, produces 
depression, followed by temporary increase and final loss of reflex 
activity. Its dominant action is also destruction of the blood cor¬ 
puscles and formation of methsemoglobin. It depresses the spinal 
cord, and kills by respiratory failure, the heart beating for some 
moments afterwards. Under its influence, it is found that in the case 
of the frog’s heart the auricle beats twice to a single beat of the 
ventricle. When brought, in large amount, into direct contact with 
the heart, it arrests this viscus in diastole. In small doses of 0*081 gram 
per kilo., it causes an increase of pulse-rate, which is not due to 
vagal depression. The lethal dose when injected into the jugular 
vein is 0*208 gram of ortho-, 0*125 gram of meta-, and 0*10 gram of 
para-toluidine per kilo, of body weight, but it varies greatly with the 
rapidity of injection. 

The Dihydi ic Phenols .—Catechol causes epileptic convulsions, ac¬ 
companied by a slowing of the pulse, due to vagal stimulation, and 
a fall of blood-pressure; death ensues from respiratory failure, the 
heart continuing to beat for a few moments later. The blood is also 
changed in appearance. Resorcinol causes epileptic convulsions with 
a fall of blood-pressure, due to its action on the vaso-motor system, and 
a slowing of the pulse, due, at least in part, to peripheral vagal 
stimulation. The heart is not depressed, and death ensues from 
respiratory failure, probably from the action of the blood. Quinol 
causes convulsions accompanied by a fall of blood pressure, due to 
a slowing of the pulse, or in the case of a larger dose by a rise of 
blood-pressure, due to increased force of the heart beat. The pulse 
is at first slowed by stimulation of the vagus, and then becomes 
very rapid, owing to peripheral pneumogastrie palsy. The appearance 
of the blood is also mnch changed. The lethal dose is of catechol 
0*04 to 0*05 gram, of resorcinol 0*7 to 1*0 gram of quinol 0*08 to 
0*1 gram per kilo, of body weight, injected into the jugular vem. 

Trihydric Phenols .—Phloroglucinol and Pyrogalloi.—Both these 
substances slow the pulse by vagal stimulation, both change the 
appearance of the blood, and both kill by vagal stimulation, direct or 
indirect. The lethal dose is of phloroglucinol 1*0 to 1*2 gram, of 
pyrogalloi 0*08 to 0*1 gram per kilo, of body weight, injected into the 
jugular vein. C. IP. B. 

Physiological Action of Hyoscine Hydrochloride. By Pav- 
loff (St. Petersburg Med.-chi. Acad . Dissertations , No. 9, 1889—90). 
—Prom observations on warm-blooded animals with doses varying 
from 0*00005 gram to 0*02 gram, per kilo, of body weight, it was 
found that the beat is first slowed from stimulation of the inhibitory 
apparatus. It is then quickened from a paralysing action on the 
peripheral inhibitory apparatus. The blood pressure is increased by 
stimulation of the vaso-motor apparatus, especially the centres in the 
brain and spinal cord. The respiratory centre is stimulated to a 
slight extent by large doses. The salivary secretion is diminished. 
The temperature is not altered. The acidification of the blood is 
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not hastened. The irritability of the brain is diminished. The 
sense of touch is not affected, although the perception of pain is some¬ 
what diminished. The pupils are quickly, markedly, and persistently 
dilated from stimulation of the sympathetic nerves. The pharmaco¬ 
logical action is very similar to that of atropine, but the latter does not 
lower the irritability of the brain cortex. T. M. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Pongus-symbiosis of the Leguminosee. By B. Frank 
( Tagebl . V&rsammL deut . Naturforsch . Aertzte , 1889, 257—259).—In 
the first part of the paper, the conditions and mode of formation of 
nodules on the roots of peas, lupins, and beans are discussed. In the 
infected plants not only the root nodules, but the above-ground 
organs (stems, leaf-stalks, &c.) of the plants are found to contain 
bacteroids. The roots of Phaseolus vulgaris always have nodules con¬ 
taining bacteroids, even in a sterilised soil. With regard to the 
physiological meaning of the symbiosis, the author considers that 
Hellriegel was premature in maintaining that the bacteria of the root 
nodules bring free nitrogen into combination, and so make it available 
to the plant, and gives the following reasons:—When peas and lupins 
are grown in ignited sand containing mineral but no nitrogenous 
nutriment, an extraordinary difference is shown, according to whether 
a small amount ot a fertile soil is added or not. It is true that the 
sand contains no nitrogen, but, at the same time, all the organic con¬ 
stituents of an ordinary soil are also wanting. The difference brought 
about by the infection consists in a whole series of phenomena, re¬ 
sulting in the strengthening of the whole plant. If the non-infected 
i>and is manured with nitrate, there is practically no result with 
lupins, and very little with peas, indicating that it is not the want of 
nitrogen which is overcome by the symbiosis. The fertilising action 
of the rhizoplasmidium is further seen in (1) the increase of total 
produce, (2) the increased chlorophyll-production, (3) the more 
energetic carbon-assimilation, (4) the formation of nodules rich in 
albuminoids, (5) the increased production of flower, fruit, and seed, 
and of carbonaceous and nitrogenous vegetable substance. In the 
case of peas and lupins, this inci eased production will also take place in 
soil containing humus but free from organisms, and therefore without 
nodule-formation; the plants develop even better in a sterilised than 
in a non-sterilised soil. 

With regard to Phaseolus vulgaris , the plants will not thrive in a 
soil free from nitrogen, whether infected or not, but develop well in 
soil containing humus. N. H. M. 

The Rdle of Sugar and its Development during the Growth 
of the Beetroot. By E. Durin (Pied. Centr., 19, 337—338).—The 
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disappearance of sngar from the beetroot during the second period of 
its growth is not due to seed formation alone; a considerable portion 
is used up in developing other organs. A bed of beetroot at the period 
of ripeness was divided into two equal parts, the one part being left 
exposed to light and the other kept dark. The plants kept in the 
dark lost their green leaves and formed a crown of yellow leaves. At 
the commencement of the experiments the sap of the roots contained 
6*95 per cent, of sugar. After eight weeks, the sap of those plants 
which were kept in the dark contained 3*15 per cent, of sugar, so 
that half the sugar had been used up in forming new leaves. The 
rest of the plants were then kept covered, and remained healthy until 
the percentage of sugar sank to about 0*5—0*6, when they showed a 
mark which spread quickly until the whole root was rotten. Other 
experiments were made, the results of which also show that sugar is 
taken up from the roots to form stalks and leaves, and that the root 
dies when all the sugar is used up. N. H. M. 

Assimilation of Carbon by Green Plants from certain 
Organic Compounds. By E. H. Acton (Proc. Boy. Soc ., 47, 
150—175).—A. Meyer ( Botun . Zeitung for 1886, pp. 81, 105, 129, 
145) found that starch was formed by leaves placed in solutions of 
various organic substances. The author has exteuded this investiga¬ 
tion, both by using a greater variety of solutions and by supplying 
them not only directly to the leaves, but also through the medium of 
the roots. He operated in all on 15 different species, some of which 
were water plants. His principal experimental results are as 
follows:— 

Starch is formed when the following substances are supplied either 
to the leaves or to the roots: glucose, cane-sugar, inulin, glycerol. 

Starch is formed when soluble starch is supplied to the leaves, but 
not when it is supplied to the roots. 

Humus extract, obtained by digesting leaf-mould with dilute 
alcohol and filtering, forms starch when supplied to the roots, but not 
when given directly to the leaves. 

Starch is not formed under any circumstances with acraldebyde 
(and compounds), allyl alcohol, dextrin, glycogen, acetaldehyde (and 
compounds), levulinic acid, artificial humus from cane-sugar. 

Glucose is more readily taken up by roots thau cane-sugar, and 
may ail be withdrawn from a 1 per cent, solution. 

Many green plants (r' all) behave in the same manner to the above 
substances. J. W. 

Presence and Behaviour of Nitric Acid in Plants. By Serno 
(CW Gentry 1890, i, 592—593; from Lmidw. Jahrb., 18, 877—905). 
—The author has examined a largo number of plants for nitric acid, 
and has found it present in nearly all. In some it is present in much 
larger quantity than in others. Among those in which it exists in 
almost all the organs are the Malvacecp, Cruciferm, Payaveracece, Con- 
volvulacece , Labiates, Composites, and the UrtUacecs . In others, nitrates 
were not present in those parts above ground, but were present in the 
youngest rootlets. It appears to pass from the roots, which absorb it 
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from the earth, upwards, and becomes used for the formation of the 
nitrogenous constituents. 

In wood-forming plants, the author has found an accumulation 
of nitrates in the first year until the formation of wood has ceased, 
and in later periods it is present in the roots, also in the young shoots 
of early spring. It disappears during the winter. In the case of 
perennial herbs also, nitric acid was found in the newly-formed fibrous 
roots; during the winter they store it up for transformation in 
spring, when the new growth commences. In the case of cultures in 
distilled water, asparagine disappeared during the later stages of 
growth, but was formed again as soon as nitrates were added. The 
author considers this a proof that nitric acid is transformed into 
amido-compounds, especially asparagine. J. W. L. 

Carbohydrates in Peach Gum. By W. E. Stone (Amer. Ghem . 

12, 43o—440).—The gum which exudes from the bark of the wild 
peach-tree when it is injured, or from the fruit when punctured by 
insects, was heated with dilute sulphuric acid for 10 hours, the 
solution then neutralised with barium carbonate, filtered, and evapo¬ 
rated. The syrup thus obtained was boiled with alcohol, and the 
clear alcoholic solution decauted and evaporated. A white, crystal¬ 
line substance was then obtained, whicb, by fractional crystallisation, 
followed by repeated recrystallisation of the fractions, was resolved 
into two compounds having specific rotatory powers equivalent re¬ 
spectively to those of arabinose and galactose. That one of these 
is arabinose was shown by the melting point of its phenylhydrazine 
compound, and by its yielding furfuramide when it is distilled with 
sulphuric acid, and the distillate treated with ammonia. The other, 
from the melting point of its phenylhydrazine compounds, and from 
its yielding mucic acid when oxidised with nitric acid, was identified 
as galactose. Peach gum, therefore, contains both arabinose and 
galactose, that is, a time glucose associated with a pentaglucose. 

0. F. B. 

Carbohydrates of the Sweet Potato (Batatas edulis). By 
W. E. Stone (Ber., 23, 1406—1408).—Finely-divided sweet potatoes 
were boiled for some time with strong alcohol; after filtering and 
concentrating the solution, cane-sugar crystallised out. It was 
identified by its specific rotatory power, its fermentability with yeast, 
and its behaviour towards Fehling’s solution both before and after 
hydrolysis. The quantity of sugar in the potatoes was found to be 
1^—2 per cent. Baking the potatoes converted part of the starch 
into the soluble form, and caused the cane-sugar to be hydrolysed to 
glucose. J. B. T. 

Experiments with Beetroot. By O. Kohleausch and F. 
Strohmer ( Bied . Centr 19, 322—333).—The results of previous 
experiments indicated that no increase in the amount of Bugar in 
beetroot is obtained by increased manuring with potassium nitrate, 
and that the physiological actions of the potash and the nitric acid 
partly cancel each other in the production of sugar. The authors 
have repeated the experimeuts in the same place and under the same 
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conditions, manuring with, sodium nitrate and potassium phosphate 
in order to determine whether the low amount of sugar was due to 
the potassium nitrate or to local conditions. The experiments were 
conducted in vessels containing 25 kilos, of sand, and seeds of a 
uniform size were employed. 

The following conclusions are drawn from the results of the ex¬ 
periments extending over five years:—(1) The application of in¬ 
creasing amounts of potash gives rise to a corresponding increased 
production of sugar. (2) An increased manuring with nitric acid 
has the effect of increasing the amount of leaf of the plants, and is 
unfavourable to sugar-formation, so that the production of sugar is 
diminished. (3) The increased nitric acid manuring has also the 
effect of raising the amount of nitric acid, and also the protein in the 
roots. (4) The increased sugar production brought about by the 
application of potash is at once cancelled by the physiological action 
of the corresponding amount of nitric acid. (5) Phosphoric acid in¬ 
fluences leaf growth in a manner favourable to sugar production, and 
expedites the ripening of the plants; phosphoric acid, therefore, 
assists the favourable action of potash in the formation of sugar. 

1ST. JEL M. 

Source of Nitrogen of Plants. By A. Gr. Scrmitter (Bied. 
Gentry 1890, 393—395).—The growth of lupins on poor moorland 
soils was compared with the growth on the same soils improved by the 
addition of fertile soil. No perceptible difference was noticed in the 
growths of the two sets of plants ; at any rate the difference was so 
slight, as to render useless the extra expense, &c., occasioned by the 
addition of fertile earth. E. W. P. 


Loss and Gain of Nitrogen by Soil. By A. Pagnoul (Oompt. 
rend ., 110, 910—912).—The experiments were carried out in pots 
which contained 22 kilos, of earth each, the surface exposed being 
7*54 square decimetres, and the pots being so constructed that the 
water could readily drain away. The 22 kilos, contained 22*44 grams 
of nitrogen, and to this was added 0*540 gram in the form of dried 
blood, and 1*0 gram in the form of ammonium sulphate, giving a 
total of 23*980 grams of nitrogen in the 22 kilos, of soil. Two lots, 
A and a , were left without any crop, two, B and 5, were sown with 
grass, and two, 0 and c, with clover. After a year (March, 1888 to 
March 1889), the following results were obtained:— 
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The grain of nitrogen per hectare by the soil is as follows :—(1) no 
crop, 29 kilos.; (2) grass, 394 kilos.; (3) clover, 904 kilos. 

The proportion of ammoniacal and nitric nitrogen removed by the 
drainage water in each case was as follows : — 


No crop. 


Ammoniacal nitrogen 0*025 0*017 
Nitric nitrogen ..... 0*942 0*762 


Grass. 

t -*-'N 

0*024 0*020 
0*047 0*068 


Clover. 

0*021 0*016 
0*191 0*168 

C. H. B. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Ruffle’s Method of Estimating Ammonia. By A. Buchan 
(Ghem . News ,, 61, 231).—To prevent fusion of the contents of the 
tube in estimating ammonia, the author prepares his soda-lime by 
heating a mixture of equal proportions of ground quick-lime and 
sodium carbonate until all aqueous vapour is eliminated. 

D. A. L. 

Estimation of Ammonia in Sand and Sewage. By A. Hazen 
( Amer . Ghem. J., 12. 427—428).—The sand (from biters) is placed in 
a small flask fitted with two tubes, one of which passes to the bottom 
of the flask, whilst the other is connected to a condenser. Through 
the first, steam, obtained by boiling water previously freed from 
ammonia, is blown in until 50 c.c. of distillate has been collected; 
this, it is found, contains all the free ammonia in the sand. Alkaline 
permanganate of full strength is then placed in the flask, and the 
distillation continued; the first 50 c.c. of distillate contains eight- or 
nine-tenths of the albuminoid ammonia, and the rest comes over with 
the next 50 c.c. The flask may, if necessary, be heated with a small 
flame. The process is also well adapted to the examination of sewage, 
and anything that contains enough ammonia. It takes less time than 
the ordinary method, and gives the same results for free ammonia, 
but somewhat higher for albuminoid ammonia; but in the latter case 
the results are sharper, and different experiments agree better. The 
author prefers the use of indiarubber, freed from ammonia by long 
boiling, for stoppers and connections. C. P. B. 

Effect of Temperature on the Nessler Test. By A. Hazen and 
H. W. Clark (Amer. Ghem. J., 12, 425—426).—The authors find 
that the low results obtained by them and by Smart were due, not to 
imperfect condensation of the ammonia, but to the low temperature 
of the distillates, which had been condensed in a block-tin condenser. 
It is found that the colour produced in the Nessler test varies with 
the temperature, and is deeper according as the solution is warmer; 
it is thus necessary to bring the distillate and the standard ammonia 
solution to the same tempemture before comparing the tints which 
they give with the Nessler solution. C. P. B. 
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Estimation of Nitric Acid by Reduction to Ammonia. By 
E. Boyer (Qumpt . rend., 110, 954—956).—The redaction of nitric acid 
to ammonia by the action of zinc and hydrochloric acid is generally 
incomplete, oxides of nitrogen, and even free nitrogen, being evolved. 
By careful attention to the conditions, however, the reduction can he 
made complete, and can be utilised for the estimation of nitric acid. 

5 grams of zinc, in grannies the size of peas, is introduced into a 
test-tnbe 300 mm. long and 22 mm. in diameter; 10 c.c. of the solu¬ 
tion containing not more than 0*5 gram of the nitrate is then added, 
and 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. not lower than 1T9. When 
the evolution of hydrogen ceases, a farther quantity of 5 c.c. of acid 
is added, and the reduction is complete in 10 minutes. Success 
depends on careful attention to the concentration and proportions of 
the solutions. 

The ammonia is estimated in the usual way, hut must be expelled 
by means of magnesia, since sodium or potassium hydroxide forms 
an insoluble ammonia-derivative in presence of zinc. The liquid is 
mixed with potash or soda until just alkaline and about 2 grams of 
magnesia is added. C. H. B. 

Estimation of Nitric Acid by Schulze and Tiemann’s 
Method. By L. Spiegel ( B&r ., 23, 1361—1363).— The author has 
previously shown ( Zeitsch . fur Hygiene, 1887, 163) that in Schulze 
and Tiemann’s method of estimating nitric acid in drinking water, 
an error of at least 3 per cent, occurs, unless the gases in the decom¬ 
position flask are driven out at the end of the operation by carbonic 
anhydride. In reply to the objection of Tiemann that carbonic an¬ 
hydride is difficult to obtain free from air, the author states that if the 
pieces of marble are allowed to remain in warm water before being 
placed in Kipp’s apparatus, the gas evolved is practically free from 
aii* in half an hour. 

The following apparatus, in which the necessity of creating a 
vacuum is avoided, is described by the author as the most suitable. 
An ordinary bolt-head of about 150 c.c. capacity is fitted with a 
doubly-bored caoutchouc stoppei, through which are passed entrance 
aud exit tabes. The latter reaches to within 2 c.c. of the bottom, and 
has blown on it, above the cork, a bulb of about *50 c.c. capacity. Iuto 
the tube at the lower end of the bulb a second tube is ground, which 
is connected with the apparatus evolving carbonic anhydride. 

After the water has been placed in the flask, carbonic anhydride is 
passed through the apparatus until all the air has been driven out, 
and about 20 c.c. of freshly prepared and well-boiled solution of ferrous 
chloride placed in the bulb, aud allowed to pass into the flask by 
slightly raising the second tube. Afterwards 40 c.c. of concentrated 
boiled hydrochloric acid is added in a similar manner. As soon as 
the liquid boils, the current of carbonic anhydride is cut off, and only 
renewed towards the end of the operation, when the contents of the 
flask become thick. With this apparatus, it is necessary to employ 
reagents from which the air has been previously expelled by boiling. 

H. Gr. C. 
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Estimation of Arsenic. By F. W. Boam ( Ghem . Neivs, 61, 219). 
—The following method is recommended as rapid and accurate, and 
is applicable to all arsenical ores which are attacked by nitric acid :— 

1 to 1*5 gram of dry pulverised ore is boiled to dryness with 20 to 
25 c.c. of nitric acid, and when cool is boiled with 30 c.c. of a 30 per 
cent, solution of sodium hydroxide, filtered, and diluted to 250 c.c. 
25 c.c. of this solution is acidified with 50 per cent, acetic acid contain¬ 
ing 10 per cent, of sodium acetate, boiled, and titrated with £ normal 
uranium acetate, using potassium ferrocyanide as an indicator. 

D. A. L. 

Estimating Silica in Silicates by Fusion with Alkaline 
Carbonates. By J. P. Gilbert (Chem. News , 61, 270—272; 281— 
282).—The anthor, investigating the fusion method of estimating 
silica, determined under varying conditions the insoluble silica 
obtained, the silica passing into solution, and the residue left after 
treating the former with hydrofluoric acid. In the first set of 
experiments, a blast furnace slag, containing 46 per cent, of calcium 
oxide, 10 per cent, of alumina, and less than 1 per cent, of magnesium 
oxide, was employed, and the silica was dehydrated either on the 
water-bath, or at 125°, or on an iron plate over a Bunsen, or at 280°. 
The results show that, practically, all the silica is rendered insoluble 
on the water-bath, the soluble never exceeding a few tenths of a 
milligram, and therefore there is no gaiu in this respect by the use of 
higher temperatures, the effect of which seemingly is to render some 
of the alumina insoluble, as indicated by the residue left after treat¬ 
ment with hydrofluoric acid, but there is no evidence of re-combina¬ 
tion of silica with lime and alumina even at 280°. 

Calcium chloride appears to aid the dehydration, but magnesium 
chloride does not. In a second series of experiments with a slag 
containing 35 per cent, of calcium oxide, 15 per cent, of magnesium 
oxide, and 15 per cent, of alumina, it was observed that the best 
results were obtained at 120°, the residue after hydrofluoric acid and 
the soluble silica were, especially at 280°, moderately large—a few 
milligrams; owing, the former to magnesium oxide, the latter to re¬ 
combination of silica and magnesium oxide. 

A sample of orthocla^e, practically free from lime and magnesia, 
yielded a moderate amount (2 or 3 milligrams) of soluble silica, 
not increased by the higher temperatures, which the author regards 
as the result of the absence of the beneficial factor, calcium 
chloride. It therefore appears that some silica always fails to 
be rendered insoluble by the heating alone, and to test this, some 
silica from the lime slag was i epeatedly treated hv fusion with 
alkaline carbonates in the usual way, with the result that a diminished 
amount of insoluble silica was obtained each time. 

With regard to the purity of the silica obtained, the author applied 
Lindo’s plan of copious dilution, which, permitting as it does of 
abundant washing, yields a pure silica when the silica is associated 
with alkalis or alkaline earths, as in glass; but when much alumina 
is present it is not so easy to obtain such pure silica by this means. 

The results, as a whole, confirm the statement that the ordinary 
fusion process for the estimation of silica does not always render all 
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the silica insoluble. Evaporation with sulphuric acid is, however, 
far more potent than the use of hydrochloric acid for the dehydration, 
and should be employed when admissible. 

D. A. L. 

Caustic Soda or Potash and Carbon in Analysis. By C. A. 
Burghardt ( Gltem. News , 61, 260—202).—The author suggests a 
method for the decomposition of refractory silicates, several refractory 
oxides and compounds of oxides, and some other insoluble minerals. 
The -finely pulverised mineral, mixed without about a tenth of its 
weight of finely divided charcoal, is added to about six times its weight 
of molten caustic soda or potash, and heated over a Bunsen flame 
until combustible gases cease to be evolved. The mass is extracted 
with water, and the insoluble residue again treated in like manner. 
With a sample of “ black tin ” (dressed tin ore of Cornwall) sodium 
silicate, aluminate, and stannate were obtained in solution, whilst the 
insoluble residue contained silica, bismuth oxide, cupric oxide, ferric 
oxide, calcium carbonate, and manganese dioxide. Wolframite yields 
sodium tungstate, manganate, silicate, and niobate, if present, in 
solution, and iron oxides and manganese dioxide insoluble. With 
chrome iron ore, three times its weight of ammonium nitrate was 
placed, along with the caustic soda, on the mineral and charcoal 
mixture in the crucible and heated. The aqueous extract of the 
fused mass was evaporated to dryness with ammonium nitrate, and, 
after separating the alumina and silica, the filtrate when acidified 
with hydrochloric acid yielded chromic chloride without further 
reduction. The insoluble portion was ferric oxide, magnesium carbo¬ 
nate, carbon, &c. Rutile and ilmenite yield sodium titanite ; barium 
sulphate gives barium carbonate and sodium sulphate. Simple 
silicates, such as kaolin, talc, cyanite, &c., and double silicates, such 
as tourmaline, hornblende, garnet, &c., are also decomposed and 
rendered soluble. D. A. L. 

New Method for the Estimation of Free and Combined 
Carbon in Iron and Steel. By 0. Petterssoy and A. Smitt 
(Ber,, 23, 1401—1402).—A weighed quantity of iron, which should 
consist of one piece hammered or rolled into a thin sheet, is plunged 
into molten hydrogen potassium sulphate; the iron becomes converted 
into ferric sulphate, and the combined carbon is oxidised to carbonic 
anhydride, which, together with the evolved sulphurous anhydride, is 
absorbed by a known quantity of a solution of sodium and barium 
hydroxides. 

The barium sulphite is oxidised to sulphate by the addition of a 
little potassium permanganate solution, the carbonate is then decom¬ 
posed with nitric acid, and the carbonic anhydride determined in an 
apparatus described in another paper. The fused mixture of potas¬ 
sium Hydrogen sulphate and ferric chloride is dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the graphite collected on a platinum funnel, filtered 
through asbestos, and the whole dried and weighed. A mixture of air 
and nitrous fumes is now passed through the funnel, which is heated 
to redness; so soon as all the graphite is burned, the funnel is again 
weighed and is then ready for another determination. The accuracy of 
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this method is from 0*06—0*02 per cent. From 0*2—0*8 gram of iron 
should be taken for analysis, the quantity depending of course on the 
amount of carbon contained in the sample. J. B. T. 

Electrolysis of Metallic Phosphates. By E. F. Smith (Amer. 
QJiem. J 12, 329—336; compare Moore, Abstr., 1886, 921; Brand, 
this vol., p. 294*).—This paper relates to the deposition of metals by 
the electrolysis of solutions of their phosphates in phosphoric acid, 
whereon is based a convenient method of separating them. 

Gopher from Iron .—A solution, containing 0*0996 gram of copper 
and 0*1700 gram of iron, wa** treated with 30 c.c. of disodium 
phosphate solution (sp. gr. 1*0358) and 4| c.c. of phosphoric acid 
(sp. gr. 1*347), and made up to 125 c.c. A current generating 0*6 c.c. 
of oxyhydrogen gas per minute gave a deposit of copper weighing 
0*0996 gram. 

Copper from Aluminium .—Weight of copper, 0*0996 gram; of 
aluminium 0 1000 gram. Disodium phosphate, 20 c.c.; phosphoric 
acid, 3 c.c.; total dilution, 100 c.c. Current, 3 c.c. of oxyhydrogen gas 
per minute. Copper deposited, 0*0995 gram. 

Copper from Chromium .—Copper, 0*0996 gram; chromium slightly 
more than 0*0996 gram. Disodium phosphate, 20 c.c.; phosphoric 
acid, 3 c.c. Dilution and current as in previous case. Weight of 
copper deposited, 0*0994 gram. 

Copper from Zinc. —Zinc, 0*1500 gram; copper, disodium phos¬ 
phate, and phosphoric acid as in previous experiment; dilution 
100 c.c.; current, 0*15 c.c. oxyhydrogen gas per minute. Weight of 
copper deposited, 0*0993 gram. 

Copper from Cobalt .—Cobalt, 0*0968 gram; copper, 0*0996. Con¬ 
ditions similar to those of preceding experiment, except the current 
0 22 c.c. of oxyhydrogen gas per minute. Copper deposited, 0*0995 
gram. 

Copper from Nickel. —Copper, 0 0996 gram; nickel, 0*1105 gram. 
Conditions as in preceding experiment. Copper deposited, 0*0996 gram. 

Copper from Cadmium .—The separation may be effected by using a 
fairly large excess of phosphoric acid and a current generating not 
more than 0*10 to 0*20 c.c. of oxyhydrogen gas per minute, when the 
copper is deposited. 

The preceding experiments show that copper may be readily 
separated from other metals, under the conditions given, by using 
feeble currents. In all cases, before interrupting the current, the acid 
liquid was syphoned off and replaced by water, the deposits were 
washed with cold and hot water, but no alcohol or ether was used. 
The poles of the electrolysing battery were abont f inch apart. 

Cadmium from Zinc, Nickel, Iron, Chromium, and Aluminium .— 
Cadmium may be separated from these metals, in a properly diluted 
solution containing free phosphoric acid, by currents giving 0*35 c.c. 
of oxyhydrogen gas per minute. The deposit is not so satisfactory as 
in the case of copper, but accurate results are obtained if concentra¬ 
tion of the solution is avoided, and the poles of the electrolysing cell 
are about 1J inches apart. It is also desirable to slightly increase the 
current before disconnecting. 
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Silver cannot be satisfactorily deposited in solutions containing free 
phosphoiic acid, but from an ammoniacal solution of the phosphate 
its liberation is rapid and satisfactory. 

Manganese is deposited as dioxide from solutions containing nitric 
or sulphuric acids; but, in presence of an excess of phosphoric acid, 
this behaviour is not observed, a weak current separating only copper 
from a solution containing the two metals. G. *T. il. 

Electrolytic Separations^ By E. F. Smith and L. K. Franks l 
(Anier. CJiem. 12, 428—435 ; compare also this vol., pp. 064 and 
831).—The metals were held in solution in excess of potassium 
cyanide, and deposited by means of a current from Daniell cells 
running for 16 honrs. The deposited metal was washed with boiling 
water, or in the case of bismuth with cold water aud absolute alcohol, 
and dried on a warm iron plate. In the following, the metal which 
ih deposited on electrolysis is mentioned first:— 

Mercury from Palladium. —Results good; a large excess of potab- 
sinm cyanide should be present. 

Silver and cadmium could not be separated in this way from palla¬ 
dium ; some of the latter metal was always deposited. 

Mercury from Arsenic. —Results satisfactory; the arsenic may be 
present either as arsenite or as arsenate. 

Cadmium from Arsenic. —Results good; the arsenic must be in the 
form of an arsenate. 

Silver from Arsenic. —Results satisfactory; the arsenic must be 
present as arsenate, not as arsenite. 

Copper from Arsenic. —Results good, but a stronger current (giving 
T5 to 10 c.c. of mixed gases per minute in a water-voltameter) is 
required, and a large excess of potassium cyanide is not advisable. 
The separation was also attempted in solutions containing excess of 
ammonia, and with fairly good results, but considerable skill and 
attention are necessary. 

Mercury from Tungsten. —Results good, but the current should not 
exceed 0*8 c.c. per minute, otherwise the deposit of mei*cury is con¬ 
taminated with oxide of tungsten. 

Silver from Tungsten. — Results good; the current must not be too 
strong. 

Cadmium from Tungsten. —Results good, but too high if the current 
exceeds 0’6 c.c. per minute, when the deposit is spongy. 

Mercury from Molyhdenim. —-Results good. 

Silver from Molybdenum. —Results good. 

Cadmium from Molybdenum. —Results good. 

Bismuth from Copper. —The bismuth was taken as the citrate, 
dissolved in excess of alkali, and copper sulphate and excess of 
potassium cyanide added; satisfactory results were obtained. 

G. F. B. 

Quantitative Separation of Titanium and Tin. By H. Haas 
( Chem . Centr 1890, i, 732—783; from Inaug. Biss. Erlangen ).—The 
method described by the author is recommended as being applicable for 
the separation and determination of minute quantities of titanium, and 
is as follows:—5 to 10 grams of the finely-divided mineral is mixed 

YOL. LVT1I. 3 a 
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with a little water in a platinum crucible, dilute (1 :10) sulphuric 
acid added until the mass is of a thin consistence, it is then warmed 
on the water-bath until, with additions of hydrofluoric and sulphuric 
acids, the mineral is dissolved. 10 to 20 c.c. of sulphuric acid is then 
added, the solution concentrated, and finally the last traces of hydro¬ 
gen fluoride expelled by careful heating over a bare flame. Water is 
now added, the solution digested on the water-bath, and then trans¬ 
ferred to a sufficiently capacious porcelain dish. It is neutralised 
with sodium hydroxide solution, 2 c.c. of concentrated snlphuric acid 
added, the volume made up to 400 c.c., and boiled for six hours, 
water being added to replace that which evaporates. The precipitate 
is collected, washed with hot water, and after dilating so that the 
snlphuric acid is not more than 0*5 per cent., the filtrate is boiled 
again to test whether the precipitation is complete. 

The precipitate is ignited in a porcelain crucible, then washed on to 
a filter and washed with water, dried, and ignited again in a porcelain 
crucible, and finally reduced in a current of hydrogen. The metals are 
boiled with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid for half-an-hour, filtered, 
and the insoluble portion again reduced in hydrogen and boiled with 
hydrochloric acid. The filtrates, containing all the tin, are nentralised 
with sodium carbonate, slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, pre¬ 
cipitated with hydrogen sulphide, filtered, washed with dilute am¬ 
monium acetate solution, and the filtrate again treated with hydrogen 
sulphide. The stanuous sulphide is reduced in hydrogen, converted 
into metastannic acid, and finally weighed as stannic oxide. 

That portion of the metals which remains insoluble in hydro- 
eldoric acid, the titanium dioxide, is ignited in a platinum crucible, 
fused with 6 to 10 times its w-eiglit of potassium carbonate, digested 
in water, diluted to 200 c.c., and acidified with sulphuric acid until the 
solution is clear or slightly opalescent. Sodium carbonate is now 
added until the precipitate commences to be permanent, 2 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated snlphuric acid added, the liquid dilnted to 400 c.c., and 
boiled for six hours in a capacious porcelain dish, the precipitate 
filtered off, washed with hot water, the filtrate boiled again to ensure 
that the precipitation is complete, and the precipitate heated in 
hydrogen. Traces of iron are removed by boiling for half-an-hour 
with 20—30 c.c. of hydrochloric acid. The insoluble titanium 
dioxide is washed and weighed as such. J. W. L. 

New Method of Titrating Alcohol with Chromic Acid. By 
B. Bouecart (Gkem. Gentr 1890, i, 547; from Bull Soc. Inti 
Jlulhonse, 59, 558—562).—The author adds potassium dichromate 
and sulphuric acid to the alcohol in tubes, which are closed by 
stoppers tightly fastened down, and heats the same for 2 to 3 horns 
on the water-bath. Aftei' the oxidation is completed, potassium 
iodide is added and the liberated iodine titrated with sodium thio¬ 
sulphate. The strength of the potassium dichromate solution used is 
0*5 per cent.; the sulphuric acid is 25 per cent., and the alcohol 
should be about 0*5 per cent. 

a Aldehyde may also be determined in the same way. The method 
gives results which aeree within about 1*5 per cent. J. W. L. 
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Raisin Wines and their Richness in Nitrogen. By P. 
CAZENEtJVE and L. Ducher {Bull, Soc. Chim. [3], 3, oil—-518).—The 
authors review tlie methods suggested for distinguishing between 
raisin and grape wines, and conclude that no satisfactory process 
exists. They have determined the total nitrogen in both classes of 
wines, and find that in dry white wines the total nitrogen is almost 
identical, but that in sweet white wines a difference of about 
0*5 gram per litre of total nitrogen exists. T. Gr. X. 

Estimation of Sugars with Copper Potassium Carbonate 
Solution. By H. Ost ( Ber ., 23, 1035—1039).—Copper carbonate 
dissolves freely in a cold concentrated solution of potassium car¬ 
bonate, yielding a deep-blue solution of a readily soluble double 
salt, which crystallises in slender, blue needles; if the solution is 
heated, a basic copper carbonate or the black oxide is deposited, but 
in presence of a sufficient quantity of potassium hydrogen carbonate, 
the solution is quite stable, even at its boiling point, and can he 
advantageously employed for the Volumetric or gravimetric estima¬ 
tion of sugars. 

The standard solution is prepared by dissolving potassium car¬ 
bonate (250 grams) and potassium hydrogen carbonate (100 grams) 
in water, gradually adding a solution of crystalline copper sulphate 
(23*5 grams), and making up to 1 litre. 50 c.c. of this solution is 
exactly decolorised by 9 to 10 minutes’ boiling with 25 c.c. of a 
0*4 per cent, solution (= 100 milligrams) of pure inverted sugar. 
The end of the reaction can be easily and accurately observed by the 
disappearance of the blue colour, and the liquid is then quite clea*r, 
not yellow, as is the case with Fehliug’s solution. In presence of 
cane-sugar, slightly smaller quantities of the inverted sugar solutioh 
are required. In the case of cane-sugar solutions very pool* in 
inverted sugar, a copper solution containing one-fifth ot the above 
quantity of copper sulphate is employed; this dilute solution has 
hardly any action on pure cane-sugar. The weight of tlie cuprous 
oxide precipitated by various quantities of inverted 1 sugar, in presence 
and in absence of cane-sugar, is given in tables. F. S. K. 

Detection of Benzoic Acid in Foods. By E. Mohler (Bull, Hoc, 
Chim . [3], 3, 414—416).—The author employs the reaction of hydrogen 
sulphide on an amxnoniacal solution of dinitrobenzoic acid (1:3:5), 
which determines the formation of reddish-brown ammobitam 
diamidobenzoate [1:3:5]. In the case of beet, 100 c.c. is 
rendered alkaline by sodium hydroxide, and evaporated to a paste, 
which, after acidifying with hydrochlbric acid, is mixed with sand 
and extracted with ether (20 c.c.)l After evaporation of the ether, 
the residual extractive is sprinkled with* sulphuric acid (2 c.c.), 
heated at 210°, and a few dbcigrams of sodium nitrate are added, the 
clear liquid formed is poured into ammonia-water, and a drop of 
ammonium hydrosulphide added, when a reddish-brown coloration 
wiil indicate benzoic acid if present. A few tenths of a milligram of 
beuzoie acid way be thus detected. T. G. X. 
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Occurrence and Detection of Indigo-red in Urine. By 0. 
Ru^enlh.h (Zelt anal . Clu m , 29, 240; from Berlin Uin. WochensrJt ., 
1S89, 1:3, 1?, 22, 23).—Certain pathological urines, when oxidised by 
nitric acid, yield a deep burgundy-red to blue-red colour, which, by 
fuither action of nitric acid, passes into yellow. To the fresh urine, 
decolorised by lead acetate, filtered, and heated to boiling, nitric acid 
i* added drop by drop until the purple colour is produced; the heating 
is then stopped, and ammonia added to alkaline reaction, whereon the 
red colouring matter is precipitated in an impure state. It is collected, 
washed with ammonia, dilute hydrochloric acid, and water, then 
dissolved in boiling alcohol. The solution deposits indigo-blue on 
cooling. The filtrate is purified from a brownish substance by 
alcoholic lead acetate, and most of the alcohol distilled off. The 
i*esidue is mixed with much water, wheu a dark-brown powder 
separates, which, after crystallisation from ether or chloroform, 
shows the reactions of indirubin. A small specimen of the urine may 
be tested by adding nitric acid while boiling, then cooling, super¬ 
saturating with ammonia, and shaking with ether. A purple col ora- 
lion of the ether shows the presence of indirubin. Urines which 
contain the chromogen of indigo-red give a more or less pronounced 
\iolet colour with Jaffe’s indicau test. M. J. S. 

Analysis of Resins and Balsams. By M. Bamberger QlonatsK, 
11, 84—86).—Tbe author has examined a number of resins and 
balsams in order to determine their methyl-number, and has made 
use of the method and apparatus described by Benedikt and G-riissner 
(this vol., p. 299). The results are given in tabular form; and it 
appears that a large proportion of the substances investigated contain 
no methoxyl. Ot those which do, the most important are given with 
their methyl-numbers in tbe following list:—Gum ammoniacum, 11; 
asafeetida, 18; gum benzoin, 13*3—30; dragons’ blood, 33*8; guaiacum 
Jtesin, 84; myrrh, 13*2; olibanum, 5*3; balsam of Peru, 14*4; 
tolu balsam, 46*8; acaroid resin, 26*4—32*7. G. T. M. 

A Cyanogen Reaction of Proteids. By J. Gnezda (Proc. 1 ?oy. 
Hue., 47, 202 —210).—The author modifies the “biuret reaction” 
fiose-red colour produced by biuret, peptones, and albnmoses, on 
treatment with a solution of copper sulphate and a caustic alkali) 
in so far as be employs a solution of ammonia instead of the usual 
solution of caustic alkali, which may, however, afterwards be added. 
He finds that copper sulphate and ammonia added to albumin give a 
blue solution which becomes violet on addition of potash; peptones 
or alhumoses treated with the first reagents give a violet solution 
which is turned red by potash. An ammoniacal solution of a nickel 
salt gives somewhat similar colour reactions. Various organic sub¬ 
stances ultimately produced from proteids were tested in the same 
way, and from the results of his experiments, the author concludes 
that the colour reaction with copper sulphate and an alkali is a 
cyanogen reaction, the difference in the colours obtained being 
attributable to different modes of combination of the cyanogen-group. 

J. W. (i 
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Concentration of the Son’s Rays for Chemical Reactions. 
By J. W. Beuhl (Ber., 23, 1462).— Thi author has found a con¬ 
cave mirror very useful in starting and carrying oat chemical re¬ 
actions by the aid of sunlight, F. S. K. 


Refractive Powers of Salts in Solution. By E. Dormer 
{Gompt. rend., 110, 957—958).—The refractive powers of silts in 
solution are not constant, but in some cases increase with the 
concentration, in others decrease, the variations being especially 
marked in the case of dilute solutions. In comparing the refrac¬ 
tive powers of different salts it is therefore essential that the 
conditions should be strictly comparable. The author finds that 
his laws of the molecular refractive powers (this vol., p. 433 ) hold 
good only when the state of dilution is such that the density of the 
salt in the solution, with respect to hydrogen, is equal to the mole¬ 
cular weight of the salt. By density of the salt is meant the 
weight of salt contained in a unit volume of the solution. 

The different results obtained by Walter are due to the fact 
that this condition of concentration of the solution was not fulfilled, 
and also that Walter’s refractive powers are given by the expression 


- n being the index of refraction of the solution no, that 

p 

of water, and p the weight of the anhydrous salt contained in 100 

grams of the solution, whilst the author’s refractive powers ai*e 

n z _ n a 

calculated from the expression —-—where n and n 0 have the 


same significance as before, but d is the weight of the salt con¬ 
tained in a unit volume of the solution. For the same salt, d and 
p may be regarded as proportional, but this does not by any means 
hold between different salts. C. H. B. 


Determination of the Molecular Refraction of Solid 
Chemical Compounds in their Solutions. By F. Schutt (Zeit 
physikal. Ghem., 5, 349—373).—The present paper deals with the ex¬ 
amination of solutions of sodium chloride in water. The refractive 
indices for the potassium (red), sodium, lithium, thallium, aud 
hydiogen, a, fi, and 7 lines, and the densities of solutions varying 
from 0*1 to 25 per cent, in concentration were determined with the 
greatest possible accuracy. From these the specific refraction was 
calculated by means of each of the three formulas (» — Y)d (Dale 
and Gladstone), (w a — 1 )/(»* + 2 )d (Lorentz and Lorenz), and 
(n* — l)/(tt 2 + x)d (Ketteler). The object was to ascertain with 
what accuracy the specific refraction of a concentrated salt solution 
might be determined from that of mixtures of the same with water, 
to determine the specific refraction of sodium chloride from that of 
vol. LViii. 4 a 
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its solution, and to compare the value thus obtained with that ob¬ 
served with the solid salt itself; and to decide with what degree of 
accuracy the refractive index of any given salt solution may be cal¬ 
culated from the percentage composition and density, if the refractive 
indices of water and of a more concentrated solution are already 
known. 

In the above calculations it is assumed that if p be the percentage 
of salt in the solution, R' the specific refraction of the solution, R 
that of sodium chloride, and R" that of water, 

100R' =pR+ (100 -*>)R". 

It is then found that of the formulas used to express the specific 
refractions of sodium chloride and its solutions, that of Ketteler gives 
the best results. Using this formula, the specific refraction of a con¬ 
centrated salt solution may be calculated from that of any other 
solution containing more than 1 per cent, salt to within The 

specific refraction of sodium chloride calculated from that of any of 
its solutions containing more than 1 per cent, salt will he found to 
vary only in amount. The value thus obtained can therefore be 
used for the calculation of the molecular refraction; it is not, how¬ 
ever, identical with that obtained for sodium chloride by direct deter¬ 
mination. With the above value, the refractive indices of salt solutions 
of any concentration can also be calculated from those of a more 
concentrated solution and of water, the agreement between the 
numbers thus calculated and those observed being to within five units 
of the fifth decimal place. H. 0 . 

Dispersive Power of Carbon Compounds. Alcohols of the 
Patty Series. By P. Barbier and L. Roux ( Gompt . rend 110, 
1071—1074, compare Abstr., 1889, 805).—The following results 
were obtained:— 




A. 

B. 

Methyl alcohol .......... 

10*0 

1*3244 

0-318 

Ethyl alcohol .. 

140 

1-3522 

0-358 

Propyl alcohol. 

150 

1-3733 

0-381 

Butyl alcohol. 

14-1 

1-3892 

0-398 

Amyl alcohol*. 

— 

— 

0'415 

Bexyl alcohol*. 

— 

— 

0-422 

Heptyl alcohol. 

16-4 

1*4105 

0*430 

Octyl alcohol. 

16*3 

1-4179 

0-437 

Isopropyl alcohol. 

15*4 

1-3661 

0-380 

Secondary butyl alcohol.,. 

15*4 

1-3852 

0-396 

Diethyl carbinol... 

14*3 

1-3976 

0-407 

/3-hexyl alcohol. 

15*4 

1-4053 

0-4215 

Secondary heptyl alcohol*. 

— 

— 

0-428 

Secondary octyl alcohol... 

16*6 

1-4158 

0-4355 

Isobntyl alcohol .. 

21*8 

1-3827 

0-394 

Isoamyl alcohol. 

22*1 

1-3940 

0-406 


* These values of B were obtained by interpolation. 
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f 3 . A. B. 

Allyl alcohol. 13*4 1*4061 0*5385 

Diallyl carbinol.*.. 16*6 1*4281 0*614 


In the alcohols of the ethyl series, the dispersive powers are con¬ 
tinuous functions of the molecular weights, and increase with the 
molecular weight, a result the reverse of that obtained with com¬ 
pounds of the benzene series. Primary and secondary alcohols have 
practically the same dispersive powers, but in the case of the iso¬ 
primary alcohols the values are slightly lower than for the corre¬ 
sponding normal primary compounds. The elimination of hydrogen 
results in a considerable increase in the dispersive power. 

0. H. B. 

Seat of the Variation of Electromotive Force with Tem¬ 
perature. By A. GtOCKel (Ann* Phys Chem. [2], 40, 450—463).—The 
author takes tour cells and places them at the comers of a rectangle, 
and then joins them up as required along the sides of the rectangle 
by means of siphons. The cells at one pair of adjacent comers con¬ 
tain, e.g.j a solution of zinc sulphate with zinc electrodes, the other 
pair containing copper sulphate solution and copper electrodes. This 
arrangement thus gives two Daniell cells, one of which can be warmed 
in a water-bath whilst the other remains cold; the necessary connec¬ 
tions are made with the siphons. By suitable combination, the 
temperature coefficients of the different contacts may be determined, 
and from these the author calculates by summation the temperature 
coefficient of tbe whole galvanic element. The agreement between 
direct experiment and calculation is fairly satisfactory. J. W. 

New Method and Department of Chemical Research. By 
G. Goeb {Phil. Mag. [5], 29, 401—427).—The author in this paper 
gives the results of his investigation on the change of electromotive 
force of a zinc-platinum element brought about by changing the con¬ 
centration of tbe solutions of different substances in which the metals 
are immersed. The method employed was that of the “voltaic 
balance ” (compare Abstr., 1889, 665), which is much more delicate 
than the thermopile method he formerly used. Increased concentra¬ 
tion is usually accompanied by increased electromotive force, and 
chemically analogous substances give curves which show a general 
similarity to each other, but which are still perfectly characteristic 
of the different compounds. The effect of change of temperature at 
one and at both metals was also studied. The experimental results 
are given in the form of numerous curves, and a theoretical discussion 
follows. J. W. 

Fall of Potential at the Cathode in Geissler's Tabes. By E. 
Warburg {Ann. Phys . Chem. [2], 40,1 —17).—This paper is a con¬ 
tinuation of a former communication on the same subject {Ann. Phys. 
Chem. [2], 31, 545). 

The author had observed that whilst in a Geissler’s tube filled with 
slightly moist nitrogen the difference of potential between the cathode 
and a point in the extreme visible limit of the negative glow remained 

4 a 2 
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constant, yet when the nitrogen was quite dry, a considerable increase 
of fall took place as the current passed. This he now attributes to 
the presence of minute quantities of oxygen in the nitrogen, and 
shows in the present communication how these traces may be removed. 
Sodium had previously been used for this purpose, but a difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining this metal in a state of sufficient purity. 
The author literates his sodium within the closed tube in the 
“nascent 99 state by electrolysis through the glass, a portion of the 
tube being immersed in half per cent, sodium amalgam connected 
ith the negative pole of a battery and heated to 300°, the cathode 
of the tube being connected with the positive pole. When the last 
trace of oxygen has been removed a deep-yellow light appears in the 
part of the tube in which the sodium is liberated. Nitrogen at 
2 m 3 mm. pressure was freed from oxygen in 20 minutes, with a current 
from three Bunsen cells connected with an induction coil capable of 
giving a 25 mm. spark in air, and making 390 contacts a minute. 
The excess of sodium was afterwards distilled into a remote portion 
of the tube. From his experiments the author gets the following 
mean numbers for the fall at the cathode in volts:—Platinum cathode: 
in nitrogen, 232; in hydrogen, 300. Magnesium cathode: in nitrogen, 
207; in hydrogen, 168. 

Variations of a few per cent, still remain, but the author is of 
opinion that in perfectly pure gases the fall is independent of the 
current strength and of the pressure, being determined only,by the 
chemical nature of the gas and of the cathode, and by the physical 
condition of the latter. J. W. 

Surface-tension of Polarised Mercury. By F. Paschen (Ann. 
Thy8. Client. [2", 4Q, 36—52).—In continuation of a previous paper 
(this voL,p. 552), the author now investigates the effect of concentra¬ 
tion of the electrolytic solution, and seeks to test Pellat’a relation 
between the maximum of surface-tension and the point where electro¬ 
lysis begins. For sulphuric and niiidc acids, he finds that the maximum 
increases with increasing concentration, whilst the E.M.F. for incipient 
elech-olysis diminishes. It thus happens that for a definite mean con¬ 
centration the two values become equal, so that it is only for this 
concentration that Pellat’s relation holds good. The fall beyond 
the maximum depends on the relative values of the E,M.F. for 
maximum surface-tension and for electroh sis. There is little or no 
fall for strong solutions of the above acids, when the E.M.F. for 
electrolysis is far below the maximum. 

Other electrolytes investigated were solutions of nitric acid, ferrous 
sulphate, potassium hydroxide, potassium iodide, and mercuric cyanide. 
Nitric acid and ferrous sulphate behave very similarly to hydrochloric 
acid. The point for electrolysis is affected by the nature of the 
solvent (water, ethyl alcohol, amyl alcohol). A strong solution of 
potassium cyanide behaves abnormally, giving a deflection of the 
meniscus in a direction opposite to tliat when other electrolytes are 
employed. Experiments with electrometers containing Wood’s metal 
instead of mercury led to identical results. J. W. 
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Passage of Electricity through Hot Gases. By J. J. Thomson 
(Phil, Mag, [5], 29, 358—366, and 441—149).—The gases to be 
examined were contained in a platinum tube, into which the insulated 
terminals dipped. The tube was wrapped round with asbestos tape, 
placed in an outer iron tube, and the whole arrangement then put 
into a muffle furnace, heated by a gas-air blast. The electrodes were 
placed in circuit with a battery and a galvanometer of 4000 ohms 
resistance. When the gas had attained the temperature required, a 
reading of the galvanometer was made, the current reversed, and the 
opposite deflection observed. 

Great differences were found in the behaviour of gases at a yellow 
heat. Air, nitrogen, sulphur, mercury, ammonia, steam, hydrogen 
sulphide, carbonic anhydride, nitric and sulphuric acids—all gave 
extremely small deflections; whereas bromine, iodine, hydrogen iodide, 
hydrogen chloride, and the vapour of several haloid salts, conducted 
well. To volatilise more refractory substances, such as silver and tin, 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe was employed, the snbstances being con¬ 
tained in a hole made in a ganister brick. Mercury, thallium, and 
tin did not seem to conduct; but the vapours of the other metals, such 
as lead, aluminium, and magnesium, conducted much better than air, 
sodium and potassium being specially good conductors. 

Whenever a gas became a good conductor ou being heated, the 
author was able to detect dissociation by purely chemical means. All 
substances, however, which dissociate on heating do not necessarily 
conduct: ammonia and steam, for example. Conduction is only observed 
when the products of dissociation are atoms or un saturated groups. 
The very slight conductivity in the case of air, &c., is. probably due 
to convection of particles from the negative to the positive pole. 
Ohm’s law seems to be approximately obeyed in the case of gases 
that conduct well. Cold metals are not capable of taking up elec¬ 
tricity from hot gases, for no current is observed until both electrodes 
are red-hot. The nature of the electrodes seems to have no effect on 
the class of good conductors, neither does alteration of their relative 
size. No* polarisation could he detected. TJnsaturated gases, like NO 
and 0 3 , behaved exactly like air. J. W. 

Electrical Conductivity of Fused and Solid Salts- By L. 
Graetz (Ann, Phys, Cheni, [2], 40; 18—35).—The author placed a 
quantity of the salt to he investigated in a small porcelain crucible, 
the lid of which contained four openings for the reception of the 
wires leading to the electrodes, and those of the thermo-element used 
to measure the temperature. The crucible was placed in a large sand- 
bath, and precautions taken that the conducting wires should be kept 
hot, so as* to prevent solidification of the fused salt on the electrodes 
and on the junction. The hath was heated to considerably above the 
temperature of fusion of the salt, and then allowed slowly to cool, 
simultaneous determination of the temperature and the conductivity, 
being made from time to time. The melting point was determined 
by a separate experiment. Tables are given for the conductivity 
of the following substances : the chlorides, bromides, and iodides of 
cadmium and zinc, lead chloride, lead iodide, potassium nitrate, 
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cuprous chloride, stannous ciiloride, and antimonious chloride. Tlie 
results obtained serve to show that there is in no case a sudden change 
of conductivity at the melting point, as Poussereau ( Corrupt, rend., 98, 
1325) asserted. In conclusion, the author discusses at some length 
the theoretical aspect of the question, particularly in connection with 
dissociation. ^ 

Conductivity of the substituted Succinic and Glutarie Acids. 
By C. A. Bischoff and P. Walden (Bar., 23,1950—1958).—The authors 
have continued their investigation of the conductivity of the substi¬ 
tuted succinic acids (this vol., p. 745; see also Bethmann, Zeit. phys . 
Ckem., 5,385), with the results given in the following table, in which 
K represents 100 times the dissociation constant:— 


Substance. 

Melting point. 

K. 


105° 

0*0054 


51—53 

0*0054 


62 

0*0057 


105 

0*0059 


101—102 

0*0059 

< RpnzylHiTnAt1iyl!iTi(>ranir> *i/»id____ 

128—130 

0*0059 


180 

0*00665 


140 

(Ostwald) 

0-0080 


08 

0*0083 


112 

0*0086 

tt . ,, . , .. 

Benzvlsuccinic acid.... 

161 

0*00905 

Antidimethylsuccinic acid.................... 

120 

0-0129 

PaT»uiiTnPthy]flin»fflni(> acid...•.. 

194 


Mesoftthylmethylsuccinu* acid.... 

88 

0*0201 

0*0206 

0*0219 

0*0245 

0*0247 

0*0262 

0*0314 

0*0343 

0*0414 

ParaethTlmethrlsuecmic acid................. 

168 -5 

Parabenzvlmethylsucemic acid. 

159—160 

Paradietliylsuccinic acid... 

192 

Alcsobenzylmetliylsiiccinic acid... 

137-138 

154 

Pambenzvletb y lsuccinic acid...... 

1 etramethTlsuccmic acid... 

190—192 

128 

Antidiethvlsuceinic a-id... 

Mesobenzylethi Isuccmic acid... 

123 



It will be seen that the trisubstituted succinic acids have the least 
conductivity, and also differ least among themselves. 

Similar measurements have also been made with several of the 
substituted glutarie acids. As has been previously pointed out, the 
compounds described above as trisubstituted succinic acids may 
possibly be in reality disubstituted glutarie acids. They are there¬ 
fore also included in the following table:— 
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Substance. 

Melting point. 

K. 

Trimethylglutaric acid. ..... 

97° 

0*00352 

<rlutaric acid. 

97-5 

0-00475 

a-Symraetrical dimethylglutaric acid. 

126—127 

0*0053 

J> JJ 

102—103 

0-0055 

Dimethylglutaric acid.. 

99—101 

0 0054 

TrimethyUuccin ic acid .. 

305 

0-0054 

a-Methylglutaric acid. 

Ji-Bropyldimethylsuccinic acid — mesopropyl- 

76 

0-0054 

metliylglutaric acid... 

51—53 

0-0054 

^-Symmetrical diethylglutaric acid. 

h-JEtkyldimethylsuccmic acid = mesoethylmethyl- 

113—114 

0*0055 

glutaric acid. 

'S.-Ethyldimethy Isuccinic acid — paraethylmethyl- 

62 

0*0057 

glutaric acid. 

H-Prop yldvmethylsucci nic acid = parapropyl- 

105 

0-0059 

methylglutanc acid...... • i 

Benzyldimethylsuccmic acid = benzylmethyl- 

101—102 

0 0059 

glutaric acid... 

128—130 

0-0059 


The differences in this case are too small to allow of the deduction 
of any conclusions concerning the constitution of the different acids. 

H. G. C. 

Conductivities of the Ammonium and Aniline Salts of the 
Hydroxybenzoic Acids. By D. Berthelot (Gompt rend., 110, 
3066—1069).—The conductivity of mixtures of phenol and ammonia 
is considerably greater than the mean calculated conductivity, the 
difference being at a maximum with equal equivalents of phenol and 
the alkali. This also holds good for mixtures of benzoic acid with 
ammonia. The conductivity of ammonium benzoate when the base 
and acid are present in equivalent proportions, or where the benzoic 
acid is in excess, is greater than that of sodium benzoate. 

In the case of orthohydroxybenzoic acid and ammonia in different 
proportions, the conductivities are always considerably less than the 
calculated values, but with the meta- and para-hydroxybenzoic acidu 
the results are of the same kind and same order of magnitude as 
with benzoic acid. Notwithstanding the great differences between 
the conductivities of the three acids, the conductivities of mixtures of 
the acids with an equivalent quantity of ammonium are practically 
identical. A similar result was obtained previously with the sodium 
salts, the conductivity of which is somewhat lower. With ortho- 
hydroxybenzoic acid the maximum difference between tbe observed 
and calculated conductivities is given by a mixture of equal equiva¬ 
lents of the acid and the base; in the case of the meta- and para- 
adds the difference increases with the addition of a second equivalent 
of ammonia. A strictly analogous result was obtained with the 
sodium salts. 

The observed conductivities of mixtures of aniline and benzoic acid 
are practically identical with the calculated values, and it follows that 
the aniline benzoate is completely dissociated in the solution* With 
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orthohydroxybenzoic acid and aniline, the observed valuer aie 
decidedly less than the calculated, and there is evidently considerable 
combination; with the meta-and para-acids, the results are almost 
the same as with benzoic acid, and there is very little combination. 
The observed values are slightly less than the calculated for the meta¬ 
acid, and slightly greater for the para-acid. 0. H. B. 

Electrolysis of Aluminium Fluoride in Igneous Fusion. 
By A. MiXEr (Conipt rend., 110, 1190—1393).—Aluminium sodium 
chloride, even when mixed with excess of sodium chloride, is too 
volatile to be used economically as an electrolyte. A mixture of 
4) parts of aluminium sodium fluoride with 60 parts of sodium 
chloride is practically non-volatile below 1100°, and is sufficiently 
fluid at SlKA Electrolysis with carbon electrodes follows the 
ordinary laws of electrolyis of solutions. The composition of the 
electrolyte can be kept constant by repeatedly adding aluminium 
fluoride, hut as this involves the loss of a quantity of fluorine 
equivalent to the aluminium deposited, a mixture of fluoride and 
oxide corresponding to the oxyfluoride, A1 2 0 3 .*A1«F 6 , is used. The 
electrolytic cell is a cubical steel vessel, and in order to prevent 
corrosion, 5 per cent, of the current of the cathode is diverted by 
means of a resistance, and thus the internal surface of the cell is 
kept coated with a very thin layer of aluminium. 

In one experiment with four cells, the temperature of the fused 
salt being 1100°, and the duration of the experiment 21 hours, the 
constants for a single cell were: difference of potential, 5*75 volts; 
intensity, 1500 amperes; E.M.F. of decomposition, 2 volts; resistance 
of electrolyte, 0*0025 ohm, and weight of metal deposited 5250 
grams. 0. H. B. 


Determination of the Heat of Vaporisation by Means of the 
Steam Calorimeter. By K. Wiktz (Ann. PJiys. Chem. [2], 40, 
43S—419;.—-With the steam calorimeter of Bunsen and Joly, the 
author finds it is easy to determine with considerable accuracy the 
heat of vaporisation of liquids boiling below 100°. The vessel in 
which the liquid is contained is a test tube 23 mm. wide and 
75 mm. long, surrounded by a loosely-fitting glass jacket 55 mm. 
long. This test tube is placed in the platinum basket, and the in¬ 
crease of weight noted on immersing it in steam. A second experi¬ 
ment is then made with the same apparatus, plus a weighed quantity 
of liquid. From the two weighings the quantity of steam condensed 
owing to the vaporisation of the liquid can easily be obtained. For 
precautions against spurting and overheating, the original paper 
must he consulted. The results of the author’s experiments agree 
very well with those of Regnault, Andrews, and others. J. W. 

Heat of Formation of Uric Acid and Alkaline Urates. By 
C. Matron ( Compt . rend., 110, 1267—1270).—Heat of combustion 
of 1 gram of uric acid in the calorimetric bomb, 2,754 Oal.; molecular 
heat of combustion at constant volume, 462*7 Cal., at constant 
pressure, 461*4 Cal.; heat of formation, 4-148*1 CaL 
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Potassium Urates .—Heat of dissolution of the bibasic urate in 
dilute potassium hydroxide, —6*0 Cal., C 5 H 4 N 4 0 3 sol + 2KOH sol. = 
C 5 H 3 lSr 4 03 K 2 solid + 2H 2 0 develops +37*5 Cal. Heat of formation 
of the bibasic urate, + 256'2 Cal. 

Heat of dissolution of the monobasic urate, —8*4 Cal.; heat of 
neutralisation of solid uric acid by the first equivalent of solid 
potassium hydroxide, + 23*9 Cal.; heat of formation, -f- 207*0 Cal. 

Heat of neutralisation of the solid monobasic urate by a second 
equivalent of solid potassium hydroxide, + 13*9 Cal.; heat of neutrali¬ 
sation of the dissolved salt by dissolved potash, +4*6 Cal. It follows 
from the thermochemical results that the second acid function of 
uric acid is of a phenolic rather than an acidic character. 

iSodium Urates .—Heat of dissolution of the hydrated bibasic urate, 
C 5 H 2 N 4 0 3 Nao,H 2 0, in dilute sodium hydroxide solution, —1*4 Cal. 
Heat of neutralisation of uric acid by two equivalents of sodium 
hydroxide in solution, +6*2 Cal., in the solid state, +27*2 Cal. Heat 
of formation of the hydrated bibasic urate, +310*9 Cal,; of the an¬ 
hydrous salt, +240*5 Cal. 

Heat of dissolution of the monobasic urate dried at 100° 


CsHJ^OsNaiHA “8*8 Cal.; 


heat of neutralisation of solid uric acid by one equivalent of solid 
sodium hydroxide, with formation of the liydrated salt, +21*7 Cal.; 
heat of formation, 237*6 Cal.; heat of formation of the anhydrous 
salt, 198*5 Cal. It follows from these results that uric acid should 
decompose sodium and potassium phosphates with formation of the 
monobasic phosphates, and this is found to be the case. Heat of 
neutralisation of the dissolved monobasic urate with formation of the 
dissolved bibasic salt —5*7 Cal.; heat of neutralisation in the solid 
state, +10 Cal. 

Ammonium Urate .—Molecular heat of combustion of the monobasic 
salt, +530 Cal.; heat of formation, +183 Cal.; heat of combination 
of gaseous ammonia with solid uric acid, +22*7 Cal. The bibasic 
salt could not be obtained. 

Uric acid has only one truly acid function; the bibasic urates are 
analogous to the phenolates and the tribasic phosphates. 

C. H. B. 

Heat of Transformation of Isomeric Inosites. By Berthelot 
( Corrupt . rend., 110, 1244—1246).—The heat of solution of dextro¬ 
gyrate inosite at 17*9° is —2*05 Cal., and that of lsevogyrate inosite 
—2*03 Cal. The two numbers may therefore be taken as identical, 
and the mean is —2*04 Cal. No thermal disturbance is observed 
when the two solutions are mixed. 

Heat of dissolution of racemic inosite, —3*87 Cal., or —7*74 Cal. for 
the double molecule; it follows that the heat of combination of the 
two optically active inosites is +3*66 Cal. Inactive nonracemic 
inosite from walnuts has a heat of dissolution —3*38 Cal. These 
numbers are of the same order of magnitude as in the case of the 
tartaric acids. C. H. B. 
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the reduction of the pressure, an ordinary water pump may he 
employed. 

The results obtained with sulphur do not show any grounds 
for assuming the existence of the molecule S 8 , and are thus in agree¬ 
ment with Biltz’s results (Abstr., 1888, 1028). On the other hand, 
the density in diphenylamine vapour agrees fairly well with the 
molecular formula S 8 , previously deduced by Beckmann (this vol., 
p. 447) from the rise in the boiling point of its solutions. 

H. G. C. 

Laws of Molecular Volumes and of Boiling Points. By 
C. M. Guldberg (Zeit. physikal, Gheni 5, 874—382).—The molecular 
volumes of liquids are ordinarily compared at their boiling points, 
that is, at temperatures corresponding with equal vapour-pressures. 
For obvious reasons this comparison should be made under strictly 
comparable conditions; and this would only be the case when pres¬ 
sure, volume, and temperature were expressed in terms of their 
critical values. That certain regularities in the molecular volumes at 
the boiling points have in spite of this been discovered, is explained 
on comparing the values of T (the absolute boiling point) with those 
of Ti, the absolute critical temperature, in those cases in which these 
two constants are known. The ratio T/T x is found to be not abso¬ 
lutely constant, but in all cases the value obtained approximates to 
2/3. Hence it follows that qualities like the molecular volumes which 
only alter slowly with the temperature, are practically comparable at 
the boiling points. 

Since the critical pressure of liquids is generally very much greater 
than that of the atmosphere, Gay-Lussac’s and Boyle’s laws may be 
looked on as applicable at the boiling point. If V is the volume of 
the saturated vapour, then pV = BT/»z, or mV = BT/jp. Here B/jp 
would be a constant quantity which by a suitable choice of units 
might be made equal to uniiy, in which case the absolute boiling 
point would obviously be a measure for the molecular volume of a 
saturated vapour under a pressure of 1 atmosphere. H. 0. 

Improvements in the Apparatus for Crystallising at a Low 
Temperature and in absence of Moisture and Air. By J. W. 
Bruhl (2?er., 23, 1460—1461).—The improvements relate to the 
apparatus previously described (Abstr., 1889, 464). Instead of 
making an air-tight joint between the glass receiver (B) and the 
shallow bell-jar cover by means of an indiarubber ring, the edges of 
both are ground and greased, those of the receiver being turned 
slightly inwards at the top so that the greased surface forms a slight 
angle with the vertical. Instead of a platinum cone a marble is 
placed in the funnel-shaped portion of the receiver (B); it is then 
possible to apply greater pressure to the crystalline mass remaining 
iu the receiver. The vessel containing the freezing mixture is 
wrapped round with flannel and covered with a felt plate. 

The author finds that a marble placed in a funnel instead of a per¬ 
forated plate, without either paper or cloth, forms a very good filter 
even for substances in a moderately fine state of division. 

F. S. K. 
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Constitution of Solutions. By IT. Rudorff (Her., 23, 1846— 
185 L; compare Abstr., L888, 342, 889, and 1889, 98).—The previous 
researches of the author on the diffusion of double salts, have led him 
to divide them into two classes; the members of the first behave like 
a mixture of two simple salts, whilst those of the second act as 
definite chemical compounds. The object of the present research was 
to determine whether two salts, which do not react, behave towards 
each other when in solution in a manner at all comparable with a 
mixture of two indifferent gases. It is assumed that if the salts exert 
any mutual action, their combined effect on the solvent will be less 
than the sum of the influence of each separately. The method 
adopted consisted in determining the freezing point of varions solu¬ 
tions. The following salts were investigated; the value ijg repre¬ 
sents the constant depression of the freezing point caused by g parts 
of substance dissolved in 100 parts of water j the numbers are in all 
cases the mean of several experiments :— 


ns- 

Ammonium chloride.. 0’655 

„ sulphate...* 0*277 

Potassium chloride. 0*462 

Sodium „ ... 0*6(H 


The observed freezing point of mixtures of any two. of these salts 
agreed very closely with the calculated numbers, showing that no 
interaction takes place. On the other hand, the freezing point of 
solutions of substances which form double salts, such as mixtures of 
mercuric cyanide and potassium cyanide; cupric chloride and am¬ 
monium chloride; aluminium sulphate and ammonium sulphate, &c., 
was always lower than that of the separate solutions. J. B. T. 

Solid Solutions and Molecular-Weight Determinations of 
Solid Substances. By J. H. Yax’t Hoff (Zeit. physical Ghem, 5, 
322—339).—The well-known laws of the reduction of the freezing 
points of solutions by dissolved substances have now been satisfac¬ 
torily established for 18 different solvents. The investigation of 
this subject has, however, brought to light a number of exceptions to 
the general law s which as yet remain unexplained. Many of these 
the author assumes to be due to the fact that in certain cases the sub¬ 
stance which separates out on freezing is not the pure solvent, but a 
solid solution of the dissolved substance in the solvent. The pro¬ 
perties of solid solutions are, therefore, discussed in order to ascertain 
what the effect of this behaviour would be. 

As instances of solid solutions, we have isomorphous mixtures and 
mixed crystals, amorphous solutions, as in the case of the glasses and 
certain minerals; and then such cases as the solution of hydrogen by 
palladium and other metals. In solid solutions, diffusion can appa¬ 
rently take place as in liquid solutions. Spring has shown that 
double decomposition takes place between solids under pressure, and 
this decomposition must be preceded by diffusion. Glass behaves as 
an electrolyte, in which case diffusion of ions takes place through the 
mass* It is also known that carbon has the power of diffusing 
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through iron and porcelain. We may therefore assume that in solid 
solutions we have osmotic pressure, as in liquid solutions; and, if this 
is of kinetic origin, the laws applying to the latter will also apply to 
the former case. Hence the gaseous laws should be applicable to 
dilute solid solutions; and if this be the case the osmotic pressure will 
be proportional to the concentration. In the case of the absorption of 
hydrogen by palladium this seems to be so. Up to a certain point, 
hydrogen is absorbed under a constant pressure of 225 mm. until 
600 parts by volume have been taken up, corresponding with the 
formation of Pd 2 H; but above this point the hydrogen absorbed is 
proportional to the pressure, as is seen by the following numbers:— 


Massive palladium. 

Spongy palladium. 

®. 

P. 

P/b - 600. 

V. 

p. 

P/b - 600. 

809 

1428 

6*8 

775 

715 

4*1 

743 

909 

6*4 

743 

493 

3*5 


598 

6*0 

m 

361 

3*0 


454 

6-3 

684 

247 

3*0 

642 | 

353 

8*4 

““ 

— 

— 


The analogy between liquid and solid solutions would, further, lead 
to the conclusion, that the vapour-pressure of a solid would be re¬ 
duced on its taking any other substance into solution. This view is 
supported by the fact that many isomorphous mixtures are more 
stable, and do not so readily undergo efflorescence as either of their 
constituents. This reduction of the vapour-pressure of a solid by the 
introduction of foreign material is of importance in considering the 
effect which the separation of a solid solution in place of the pure 
solvent has on the lowering of the freezing point. For, since the 
freezing point of a solution is the point at which the vapour-pressure 
of the solution and of the separating solid is the same, the smaller 
the vaponr-pressnre of the solid the higher will be the melting or 
freezing point of the solution. Hence the separation of a solid solu¬ 
tion from a solvent in place of the pure solvent wonld make the 
freezing point fall too high, or would cause too small a depression of 
the freezing point. This is, as a matter of fact, what so often comes 
under observation, particularly in those cases in which the formation 
of a solid solution by the union of solvent and dissolved substance 
might from the first be expected. This is the case with solutions of 
metacresol and parahromophenol in phenol, of aldoxime in acetoxime, 
and of thiophen and pyridine in benzene. 

By the application of the Baoult methods to solid solutions, these, 
like* liquid solutions, should be made available for molecular-weight 
determinations. Although nothing has as yet been done in this 
direction, it is of importance to note that, from the fact stated above, 
that there is proportionality between the amount of hydrogen ab¬ 
sorbed by palladium and the pressure of the gas, we may conclnde 
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that free hydrogen, and that held in solution by palladium have the 
same molecular composition. It is highly probable that the further 
study of solid solutions would throw much light on the question of 
the molecular structure of solids. H. 0. 

Possibility of Determining the Molecular Weights of Metals 
by two new Methods. By V. v. Turin (Zeit. physikal. Ghem 5, 340— 
348).—The first method consists in measuring the E.M.F. of a simple 
galvanic cell, in which one electrode is formed of pure mercury, and 
the other of an amalgam of the metal, the molecular weight of which 
is being determined, the electrolyte being a mercury salt, either in 
solution in water or alcohol, or in the molten condition. The second 
method consists in measuring the E.M.F. of a simple galvanic cell, 
in which both electrodes are formed of amalgams of the metal, the 
molecular weight of which is being determined, of different concen¬ 
trations, the electrolyte in this case being a salt of the same 
metal- 

In the first instance, if we have two vessels, A and B, of which 
the first contains pure mercury and the second the amalgam, a 
cycle of changes may be performed by transferring osmotically a 
certain small quantity of mercury from A to B, and then connecting 
A with B electrolytically, and thns allowing the mercury to be 
returned to A. The work done in each of the above stages is of course 
the same, and is measured by the product of the E.M.F. into the 
amount of electricity, which is necessary to transfer unit weight of 
mercury from A to B, the latter being inversely proportional to the 
electro-chemical eqnivalent of mercury. The function may then he 
found which expresses the relation between the unknown molecnlar 
weight and the E.M.F. of the cell. The second method is in principle 
similar to the first, and differs from it only in being somewhat more 
complicated and difficult to treat. H. 0. 

Determination of Affinity Coefficients. By W . Hecht, 
M_ Conrad, and C. Bruckner (Zeit. physical. Ghem., 5, 289—321; 
see these Abstracts, 1889, 931, and this vol., pp. 4, 327).—This 
paper deals with the influence of dilution on the rate of forma¬ 
tion of ethereal salts. The action of sodium ethoxide on methyl 
iodide and its higher homolognes is studied, the concentration of the 
solutions being varied from the normal, v = 1, to ^ of the normal, 
v = 80. The combined influence of temperature and concentration 
on the affinity coefficients may be expressed by the following equa¬ 
tion k* v = fc;l(K(l -f Xlogr), in which X = 0*4546 for methyl, 0*6058 
for ethyl, and 0*7843 for ail the other alkyl iodides. The relation 
between the affinity coefficients does not vary greatly with rising 
dilution in the case of the higher alkyl iodides, ethyl iodide, however, 
shows a slight variation, and methyl iodide a very marked one, in 
the relation of their affinity coefficients at different dilution. For 
infinite dilution, placing the value for methyl iodide at 100, that for 
the others would be ethyl 10*37, propyl 4*38, octyl 3*01, cetyl 3*10. 
The action of potassium and sodium ethoxides on ethyl bromide also 
follows a law similar to the above with regard to concentration. 

H. C. 
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Action of the Electric Arc on Gaseous Substances and its 
Employment for Demonstrations. By B. Lepsius (Ber., 23, 
1418—1428 and 1637—3642).—The author has successfully employed 
the apparatus described below for demonstrating the volumetric com¬ 
position of various gases; its chief advantages over Hofmann’s 
apparatus are that the experiments can be carried out in a com¬ 
paratively short time, and a large volume of gas can be employed. 



i 

A glass tube A, 40 mm. in diameter and 300 mm. in length, is 
provided at its upper extremity with a glass stopcock, and, 40 mm. 
below the stopcock, with two lateral tubulures, 15 mm. in length ancT 
15 mm. in diameter; it is closed below, but provided with a stop¬ 
cock a, and an upright tube 5, 10 mm. in diameter, as shown m 
the figure, the whole being placed on a suitable support. The 
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lateral tubulures serve for the introduction of the carbon poles, which 
are about 2 mm. in diameter (or larger if required), and enclosed in 
metal necks, 12 mm. in length, which on the other side fit on to the 
pin (2 mm. in diameter) of a copper rod, 6 mm. in diameter, pro¬ 
dded with a binding screw. The metal necks are made of iron or of 
brass (in the latter case they mast be lacquered) and are slit down 
one side. The copper rods are fitted tightly into the lateral tubulures 
by means of indiarabber corks, and are of such a length that 
they overlap each other about 10 mm.; the corks being placed ec¬ 
centrically in the tubulures in such a manner that the rods can be 
brought into contact by slight pressure on one of the binding screws. 
A current of 30 to 50 volts is sufficient to give the necessary arc, but 
it is better to employ a stronger current (GO to 80 volts) and a 
rheostat; the heat of the arc can then be regulated, so that the glass 
apparatus and the indiarubber corks are not damaged. 

The gas is introduced in the usual way by first filling the appa¬ 
ratus with mercury. 

The following examples serve to illustrate the use of the apparatus 
for lecture experiments :—Conversion of Carbonic Anhydride into Car¬ 
bonic Oxide. Well dried carbonic anhydride (80—100 c.c.) is intro¬ 
duced into the apparatus, its volume, measured under the atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, is marked on the tube, and the arc is ignited. 
Decomposition takes place with a brilliant light, and the volume 
immediately increases; in about a minute decomposition is complete, 
and after a short time the temperature is sufficiently equalised to 
allow of the measurement of the carbonic oxide, the volume of which 
is found to be double that of the carbonic anhydride employed. 

Conversion of Oxygeninto Carbonic Oxide. — W ell dried oxygen (about 
100 c.c.) is introduced into the apparatus, its volume is noted, and 
the arc is ignited; the volume increases continuously, and in one or 
two minutes the oxygen is completely converted into double its volume 
of carbonic oxide. 

The volume relationship between oxygen, carbonic oxide, and 
carbonic anhydride can be very conveniently and quickly demon¬ 
strated with the following apparatus, a diagram of which is given in 
the original paper:—A glass tabe A', of the same size as the tube 
A, is provided at its upper extremity with a stopcock, and with two 
lateral tnbnlnres through which pass two carbon rods, fitted exactly 
as shown in the figure, and described above, but instead of being 
closed below it is continued as a narrower tube (50 cm. long and 
15 mm. in diameter), open below, the stopcock a and the upright 
tube l being done away with. The whole is filled with mercury, 
and suspended over a pulley in such a way that the open end dips 
into a deep, narrow, cylindrical depression in a mercury trough ; thfg 
trough is supported on a small table, which can be moved up and 
down by means of a screw. The tube A', the broader portion of 
which is marked off into six parts, each of 60 c.c. capacity, is now 
brought into such a position that the uppermost division is exactly 
opposite to a fixed pointer placed about 300—400 mm above the level 
oi the mercury in the trough, and 60 c.c. of oxygen are introduced; the 
arc is then ignited for about one minute, the apparatus is allowed to 
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cool, and the level of the mercury is again brought to that of the pointer, 
when it is seen that 120 c.c. of carbonic oxide have been produced. 
The tube A! is again raised, so that the third division is opposite 
to the pointer, 60 c.c. of oxygen are introduced, and the tube is 
i*aised again as much as possible, in order to rarefy the gaseous mix¬ 
ture ; the spark is then passed, and, after the explosion, the level of 
the mercury is brought opposite to the pointer, when it is seen that 
the three volumes have become two. The two volumes (120 c.c.) of 
carbonic anhydiide thus produced can be converted into four volumes 
of carbonic oxide as already described, and then into four volumes of 
carbonic anhydride by explosion with two volumes of oxygen, the 
volume in both cases being shown by bringing the level of the 
mercury to that of the pointer; finally, the carbonic anhydride can 
be completely absorbed by introducing a small piece of moist potash. 
The apparatus and the oxygen employed must be free from moisture. 

Conversion of Sulphurous Anhydride into Carbonic 0 / ide. —Dry 
sulphurous anhydride (about 80 c.c.) is introduced into the tube A 
shown in the figure, the volume is measured under the atmospheric 
pressure, and the arc is ignited; the carbon burns with a beautiful 
bine light, the apparatus becoming filled with white fumes, and the 
volume of the gas increases, and reaches a maximum in 30—40 seconds. 
On measuring the volume of carbon monoxide produced it is found to 
be double that of the sulphurous anhydride employed. 

Formation and Decomposition of Sulphurous Anhydride. —Oxygen 
(80—100 c.c.) is introduced into the open tube A', described above, 
the pointer being placed about 300 mm. above the level of the 
mercury in the trough, and then a piece of sulphur melted on to the end 
of a sharply-curved piece of copper wire is introduced from below, 
and ignited by momentarily closing the circuit. The sulphurous 
anhydride thus produced, the volume of which is equal to that of the 
oxygen employed, can then be converted into double the volume of 
carbonic oxide as described above. 

That acetylene contains its own volume of hydrogen can also be 
demonstrated by means of the apparatus shown in the diagram. 

The formation of water-gas can be very conveniently demonstrated 
by decomposing steam by means of the electric arc. For this purpose 
a flask, 15 to 20 cm. in diameter, is provided with two lateral 
tubulures, through which pass the carbon poles, airanged and 
sidjusted as described above; the month of the flask is closed with a 
cork throngh which pass two glass conducting tubes, one reaching 
almost to the carbons, the other just passing through the cork ; the 
flask is inverted on a stand, and steam is passed iu through the 
longer tube. As soou as the air is completely expelled, the escaping 
steam is led under an inverted cylinder full of cold water, if, now, 
the arc is ignited, a rapid evolution of gas, consisting of equal volumes 
of hydrogen and carbonic oxide, is observed. 

The same apparatus can be used for showing the formation of 
water-gas from water. The flask, provided with a single delivery- 
tube, is filled with water, placed in an upright position, and a strong 
current passed; the carbons beeome white hot, and a mixture of 
hydrogen and carbonic oxide is rapidly evolved. F. S. 3L 

vol. LVin. 4 b 
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A Lecture Experiment for the Demonstration of Valency. 
By B. Lepsius (JBer., 23, 1642—1646).—The apparatus described 
and shown in the preceding abstract can be employed for explaining 
experimentally the meaning of the term valency. Four such appa¬ 
ratus, 35 mm. in diameter, and 150, 200, 250, and 300 c.c. in capacity 
respectively, are so arranged that the uppermost stopcocks are all at 
the same level, and then filled with equal volumes (about 100 c.c.) of 
hydrogen iodide, hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen phosphide, and 
methane respectively, the volume being marked on the tube imme¬ 
diately after the introduction of the gas. The arc is then ignited in 
all the four apparatus, either separately or simultaneously, whereon 
the gases are quickly decomposed ; after allowing to cool and adjust¬ 
ing the pressure the volume of the liberated hydrogen in the four 
tubes is seen to be in the ratio of 1 : 2 : 3 : 4. 

All the gases must be as dry and pure as possible, and the appa¬ 
ratus containing the hydrogen iodide must be filled immediately 
before the experiment, but the others may be filled some time 
previously. 

The hydrogen iodide is best obtained by heating an intimate mix¬ 
ture of melted phosphoric acid with double its weight of potassium 
iodide. The hydrogen phosphide is most conveniently prepared by the 
action of potash on phosphonium iodide. F. S. K. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Combustions under a High Pressure. By W. Hempel (Ber., 23, 
1455—1460).—The author has carried out a large number of experi¬ 
ments in order to ascertain the influence of increased pressure on the 
quantity of sulphuric anhydride formed by the combustion of sulphur, 
and on the quantity of nitric acid produced by the combustion of 
nitrogen, either alone or With carbon. 

The combustion of the sulphur was carried out in dry oxygen in 
iron vessels, that of the nitrogen in steel autoclaves lined with 
platinum; ignition was effected by means of a platinum wire heated 
momentarily to its melting-point by an electric current. 

Five quantitative experiments on the combustion of sulphur in 
oxygen showed that under a pressure of 40 to 50 atmos. about half 
the sulphur is directly oxidised to sulphuric anhydride; under a pres¬ 
sure of 72*5 atmos. the proportion of sulphuric anhydride produced is 
considerably less. 

In the experiments on the combustion of nitrogen, varying quan¬ 
tities of air, oxygen, and electrolytic gas were compressed in an auto¬ 
clave of 28 c.c. capacity, containing a little concentrated potash, and 
after combustion the nitric acid produced was reduced with ferrous 
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chloride, and estimated as nitric oxide; the results showed that the 
quantity of nitric oxide obtained increases with the pressure. When, 
for example, the autoclave is filled with air under the ordinary pres¬ 
sure, oxygen forced in until the pressure reaches 55 atm os, then 
electrolytic gas until a pressure of 211*5 atmos. is attained, a 
quantity of nitric acid corresponding to 10 c.c of nitric oxide, is 
produced. 

The nitric acid produced by the simultaneous combustion of 
nitrogen and carbon, in excess of oxygeu, under various pressures was 
also determined; it was found that under a high pressure (88 atmos.), 
a very considerable quantity of nitrogen combines directly with the 
oxygen, but the quantity depends greatly on the relative weights of 
the two gases, and on that of the carbon employed. 

The data of all the experiments are given in the paper. 

F. S. K 

Formation of Nitrons Acid and Ammonia from free Nitrogen. 
By O. Loew ( Ber ., 25, 1443—1447)—When dry platinum black, 
from which water dissolves neither nitrons acid nor ammonia, is shaken 
with soda, both nitrons acid and ammonia are formed ; if the soda is 
very dilute the reactions of nitrous acid are obtained, but not those of 
ammonia. 

The platinum black employed was most carefully prepared from 
platinic chloride free from nitric oxide, and the experiments were 
carried out in a room in which no fire or gas was burning, every pre¬ 
caution being taken to prevent contamination with nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds ; the result was, however, always the same. 

It would seem then that under the influence of the platinum black 
two processes take place:—(1.) The small quantity of nitrogen, con¬ 
densed together with the oxygen in the platinum black, is directly 
oxidised to nitric oxide, which is then rapidly converted into nitrons 
acid. (2.) When concentrated soda is employed the nitrogen enters 
into reaction with the water as well, and ammonium nitrite is 
produced. 

If air, purified by passing through concentrated sulphuric acid, 
concentrated potash, and several wash-bottles containing water, is 
conducted through a flask containing freshly prepared platinum black 
and a 0’5 per cent, solution (300 grams) of potash, the coloration 
produced with sulphanilic acid and a-naphthylamine, alter acidifying 
with hydrochloric acid, is four times as intense after 12 hours as it 
was shortly after the commencement of the experiment, and the last 
wash-bottle does not contain a trace of nitrons acid. Large quantities 
of nitrite cannot, however, be obtained in this way, as the platinum 
black forms a compact layer at the bottom of the flask; better results 
would probably be obtained if the platinum black were allowed to 
condense a large volume of oxygen, containing nitrogen, by previous 
diying in the air. 

A quantity of freshly prepared moist platinum black, corresponding 
to 23—24 grams of the dry substance, was mixed with about 5 grams 
of crystalline barium hydroxide, both substances being perfectly free 
from nitrous acid and ammonia, the mixture quickly washed on to a 
filter, kept for two days in a desiccator over calcium chloride, and 

4 5 2 
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then washed with water (150 e.c.) ; the filtered washings gave a deep 
jellow colour with Kessler’s reagent, and the total quantity of nitrous 
acid produced, estimated colorimetrically with Grriess* reagent, was 
found to be about 0*7 milligram. 

If active platinum black is treated with alcohol and then with 
chloroform, and finally placed in a desiccator over sulphuric acid for 
a day, it completely loses its power of causing the formation of nitrous 
acid and ammonia when it is shaken with air and soda, probably 
owing to the formation of a thin coating of platinnm dichloride. 

The fact that platinnm at a high temperature causes the combina¬ 
tion of oxygen and nitrogen, has been lately observed by Ilovsay 
(this vol., p. 44*7). This action commences at 180° with platinum 
black, at 250° with platinum sponge, and at 280° with platinum foil, 
but after prolonged heating at 3<>0 J the metal loses its activity. 

The conversion of nitrogen into an assimilable form, at the ordinary 
temperature and without the aid of elect i-icity, in the manner 
described above, is a fact of interest, on account of its bearing on 
vegetable physiology; because it may he assumed that an action 
which can he brought about by platinum black in presence of strong 
bases, can also be brought about by cells with an especially active 
protoplasm, even in presence of only a feeble alkali; the observations 
of Berthelot, Prantl, and Hellriegel and Wilfarth, on the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen by plants, seem to show that this assumption is 
well founded F. S. K. 

Combination of Phosphorus Pentafluoride with Nitrogen 
Peroxide. By E- Tassel ( Oompt . rend., 110, 1264—1267).—When 
phosphorus pentafluoiide is brought in contact with nitrogen peroxide 
at — lo% heat is developed, and a mass of white, elongated crystals, 
is formed, of the composition PF 5 ,K0 2 . They dissociate even at the 
ordinary temperature and pressure, the dissociation being greatly 
accelerated by a slight rise of temperature; the products are phos¬ 
phorus pentafluoride and nitrogen peroxide. Water decomposes the 
compound with formation of nitric and phosphoric acids and evolution 
of nitric oxide. Snlphuric acid dissolves it with liberation of phos¬ 
phorus pentafluoride, whilst the nitrogen oxide remains in combina¬ 
tion with the acid. C. H. B. 

Action of Ammonia and Hydrogen Phosphide on the 
Haloid Compounds of Arsenic. By Besson ( Compt . rend., 
110, 125S—1261).—Arsenic tritiuoride vapour acts on ammonia 
with formation of a very light, white powder, which, after being dried 
over snlphuric acid until it ceases to lose ammonia, has the composi¬ 
tion 2 AsF ? , 5XH 3 . It is decomposed by water with formation of a 
feebly acid solution. 

Arsenic trichloride at first absorbs ammonia very rapidly, hut 
t iwards the end of the reaction the solid product must be repeatedly 
pulverised, and combination takes place very slowly. The compound 
formed is AsC 1^,4KH 3 . Persoz attributed to this product the formula 
AsCl^SNHs, and Hose the formula 2AsOl3,7NH 3 . 

Arsenic tribromide absorbs ammonia without alteration of its 
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crystalline form, and with formation of a straw-coloured compound, 
AsBr 3 ,3NH3, which, in sealed tubes, decomposes at 300° with libera¬ 
tion of arsenic and nitrogen and formation of ammonium bromide. 

Arsenic tri-iodide forms a pale yellow compound, AsI 3 ,4NH 3 , which 
begins to lose ammonia at 50°, and at 300° decomposes in a manner 
similar to the bromide. Prolonged exposure to ammonia at 0° Yields 
a yellow liqnid of the composition AsI 3 ,12NH 3 . 

If the compound with arsenic chloride is added to cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid, energetic decomposition takes place, and drops of 
arsenic chloride separate in the liquid. The iodide compound behaves 
similarly with concentrated hydrochloric acid, arsenic iodide being 
liberated, and the author regards these reactions as evidence that 
these products are true molecular compounds. 

Hydrogen phosphide forms no definite compounds with the haloid 
compounds of arsenic, but reacts eneigetically with them in accord¬ 
ance with the equation PH, + AsX 3 = PAs 4- 3HX, where X is a 
halogen. When the solid product is treated with water it yields a 
very light brown powder, PAs0 3 , and small metallic-looking scales, 
PAjs0 6 , formed by the action of the water on the arsenic phosphide. 
The reaction between hydrogen phosphide and arsenic fluoride takes 
place at —23°, and with arsenic chloride at —18°. With the solid 
bromide and iodide the action is superficial, and phosphonium bromide 
and iodide are formed by the uniou of the haloid hydraeid produced in 
the reaction with the excess of hydrogen phosphide. With the 
bromide melted at 30°, the reaction is very energetic. 

C. H. B. 

Arsenic Compounds. By K. Peris (Annalrn, 257, 178—203; 
compare Abstr., 1888, 914).—When arsenic trioxide (1 mol.) is dis¬ 
solved in a warm solution of sodium hydrosulphide (1 mol.), arsenic 
bisulphide is precipitated, and from the solution sodium oxythio- 
arsenate, disodmm arsenate, and a garnet-red salt, which seems to 
have the composition ^agO^As^S^SAsoSiO -f 3H 2 0, can be isolated. 

The following thioarsenates were prepared by precipitating a solu¬ 
tion of sodium thioarsenate with a solution of the respective metallic 
salts:—Hg 3 (A&S 4 ) 2 , Cu 3 (AsS 4 )i, and Zn(AsSi)j 5 the double salt, 
NaZnAsS* + 4H 2 0, was also obtained in yellow crystals. 

F. S. K. 

Carbon Fluorides. By C. Chabri£ (Oompt . rend ., 110, 1202— 
1204).—Carbon tetrafluoride, prepared in tubes of Bohemian glass, 
contains only very minute quantities of silicon or carbonic anhydride, 
and its properties agree closely with those of the tetrafluoride pre¬ 
pared by Moissan in a metal vessel (this vol., p. 944). 

Methylene fluoride, CH S F 2 , is obtained by heating 508 parts of 
anhydrous silver fluoride with 17 parts of methylene chloride at 180°. 
Analyses of the gas and its sp. gr. (1*82) show that it has the com¬ 
position required by the formula. C. H. B. 

Reduction of Alkaline Sulphates by Hydrogen and by 
Carbon. By Bebthelot (Com-pt. rend., 110, 1106—1112).—Tho 
ordinary equation, representing the reduction of alkaline sulphates 
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by hydrogen, is not correct; some hydrogen sulphide is always 
evolved, and the residue contains some alkaline hydroxide. The 
reduction begins at about 500°, and the primary reaction is K a S0 4 + 
4H 2 = KOH 4- KSH + 3H s O, which corresponds with a development 
of +2*6 Cal. in case of the potassium salt, and + 9*3 Cal. in the case 
•of the sodium salt. Under the influence of the beat which is being 
supplied from the outside, the hydrosulphide dissociates with absorp¬ 
tion of —9 5 Cal. for KSH, this change being accelerated by the 
current of water vapour and hydrogen. Part of the hydrogen 
sulphide escapes in the free state, and the rest acts on the 
potassium hydroxide, forming hydrosulphide and water with develop¬ 
ment of +12*8 Cal. The hydrosulphide continues to dissociate, and 
this change would convert all the potassium into monosulphide if 
some of the hydrogen sulphide were not carried away before there 
is time for the reaction to take place. Moreover, part of the 
monosulphide is decomposed by the water vapour, with formation of 
hydroxide and hydrosulphide, and development of +*>*8 Cal. Between 
these various reactions, equilibrium is established, and is determined, 
as usual, .by the presence of a dissociable compound, the hydro- 
sulphide, and is governed by the tendency of the products to react 
with the development of heat on the one hand, on the other to 
dissociate with absorption of heat under the influence of the heat 
supplied from the outside. The water and hydrogen sulphide are 
carried away by the current of hydrogen, and thus the sulphate is 
completely rednced, the product being a mixture of sulphide and 
hydroxide in proportions determined by the conditions of the change. 
Some red potassium polysulphide is also formed as a result of the 
partial decomposition of the hydrogen sulphide into hydrogen and 
sulphur. 

Reduction by Carbon .—Alkaline sulphates are reduced by carbonic 
oxide with formation of sulphide and carbonic anhydride, and de¬ 
velopment of +83*2 Cal. in the case of potassium, and +17*6 Cal. in 
the case of sodium. The change requires a much higher tempera¬ 
ture than reduction by hydrogen, and does not take place below a 
bright red heat. 

A mixture of a diy alkaline sulphate with pnre carbon, in a vessel 
containing air, is reduced at about the same temperature as in the 
case of carbonic oxide, and the products are the same, carbonic 
anhydride being evolved, unless the carbon is present in very large 
excess. In complete absence of oxygen very little change takes place, 
even at bright redness, and the reduction observed is to be attributed 
to the formation of a small quantity of carbonic oxide by the action 
of the alkaline silicates formed from the porcelain of the tube. Under 
these conditions sodium sulphate alters more readily than the potas¬ 
sium salt. 

The reduction of alkaline sulphates, on a large scale, by means of 
carbon in presence of air, takes place under the same conditions as 
reduction by carbonic oxide, and must be regarded as due to carbonic 
oxide. The presence of a small quantity of this gas is essential to 
the reduction; it is provided by the oxygen of the air in the vessel, 
the oxygen in the carbon, or by the oxides of the material of the 
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vessel. When once the reduction is in progress, the supply of carbonic 
oxide is furnished by the reaction; the carbonic oxide reduces the 
sulphate with formation of carbonic anhydride, and the latter is re¬ 
converted into carbonic oxide by the action of the excess of carbon. 

It follows that in this case, as in others, carbon does not exert a 
direct reducing action, a result due to its polymeric constitution. In 
order that it may act as a reducing agent it must lose its state of con¬ 
densation and be converted into a normal compound con taining only 
one atom of carbon in the molecule. 

In the reduction of salt cake, both carbonic oxide and hydrogen are 
active agents, the latter especially, when redaction is carried on in 
revolvers with the aid of gases from coal. C. H. B. 

Silver Sub-Fluoride. By G-untz (Gompt . rend ., 110, 1337— 
1339).—When a saturated solution of silver fluoride is electrolysed 
with silver electrodes and a strong current, and the liquid is allowed 
to become hot, metallic silver is not deposited; but crystalline 
plates, with the colour of brass filings, separate at the cathode; they 
contain less fluorine than the normal fluoride, and when treated 
with water are decomposed into metallic silver and ordinary silver 
fluoride. The ratio of the silver dissolved as fluoride to the silver 
which separates in the metallic state is, practically, unity. 

If finely-divided silver is heated with, silver fluoride solution in a 
sealed tube, the liquid becomes yellow above 50°, and if the tempera¬ 
ture does not exceed 90°, the whole of the silver is converted into the 
subfluoride Ag a F, which forms a crystalline powder like brass filings. 
It is decomposed by water with development of beat. 

Ag 2 Fl + %H 2 0 liquid = AgF diss. -f Ag 
solid..... develops + 2*73 Cal. 

bence— 

Ag 2 sol. + F gas = Ag 2 F solid.. • „ +24*9 „ 

and— 

Ag sol. + AgP sol. = Ag 2 F solid.. absorbs —0*7 „ 

Silver subfluoride does not alter in dry air, and decomposes very 
slowly in moist air. C. H. B. 

Phosphates of Lithium, Beryllium, Lead, and Uranium. 
By L. Ouvrard ( Gompt . rend ., 110, 1333—1336).—The oxides or car¬ 
bonates were dissolved in fused alkaline phosphates in the same way 
as in previous experiments (Abstr., 1888, 1033, 1035,1037). 

Lithium with any potassium phosphate, and with or without potas¬ 
sium chloride, yields only the compound P 2 0 6 ,3Li 2 0 in well-defined 
prisms which seem to belong to the rhombic system. Lithium car¬ 
bonate and sodium metaphosphate yield the compound 

2P 2 0s,SLiaOfNsaO 

in small, flattened prisms which seem to be monodinic; they are in- 
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soluble in water, bnt dissolve in acids. Sodinm pyro- and ortho¬ 
phosphates yield the compound P 3 0 5 ,2Li s 0,Na 2 0 in imperfect crys¬ 
tals, or, if excess of litnium carbonate is added, the compound 
PaOsjSJjiaO. 

Beryllium with potassium meta-, pyro-, or ortho-pbosphate yields 
the salt P 2 05 . 2 Be 0 ,K 3 0 in rhombic prisms with an acute, positive 
bissectrix, the angle between the axes being about 30°. With sodium 
metaphosphate, Wallroth obtained the salt PaOftSBeO^assO in hexa¬ 
gonal plates identical with the mineral beryllomte. The author con¬ 
firms this statement, and has obtained the same compound by means 
of sodium pyrophosphate. Sodium chloride assists the formation of 
the crystals. Sodium orthophosphate yields a different product, 
PiOfi,BeO,2X8*0, in nacreous lamellae with widely separated optical 
axes. 

Lead .—Potassium metaphosphate yields lead pyrophosphate, 
P>0 5 ,2Pb0, free from alkali as colourless, transparent, rhombic prisms 
isoznorphous with the corresponding barium and strontium com¬ 
pounds; they melt easily, and dissolve in dilute acids; sp. gr. at 
20° = 5*8. 

Potassium pyro- and ortho-phosphates yield the compound 
P 2 05 , 2 Pb 0 ,Ka 0 in fusible, transparent, optically active needles, 
which are decomposed by boiling water. Sodium metaphosphate at 
a dull red heat, with slow cooling, yields large, transparent lamellae 
of the compound 9P 2 O 6 ,10PbO,8Xa®O. With a larger quantity of 
lead oxide at bright redness, the pyrophosphate P 3 0 5 ,2Pb0 is 
obtained. Sodium pyrophosphate yields die salt P 2 0 5 ,2Pb0,Xa20 
in small, brilliant, transparent prisms with oblique extinctions; they 
are readily fusible, and very soluble ia dilute acids. Sodium chloride 
promotes the formation of the crystals, but if added in too large a 
proportion, causes the production of lead chlorophosphate. Sodium 
orthophosphate fuses at such a high temperature that no crystalline 
products could be obtained. 

Uranium .—Potassium .metaphosphate yields the pyrophosphate, 
PaOsjTJr 3 0 3 ,K 2 0, In transparent, yellow dichroic, highly biretractive, 
rhombic prisms of sp. gr. 4*2 at 20°. Crystallisation is promoted by 
the presence of potassium chloride. Potassium pyrophosphate yields 
highly birefractive, rhombic crystals of the phosphate P^O^SUr-C^K/); 
potassium orthophosphate yields the salt PjOgJJraOfcSKaO in large, 
macled, yellow prisms. Sodium metaphosphate gives brilliant, sul¬ 
phur-yellow, monoclinic prisms with oblique extinctions, their forma¬ 
tion being promoted by the presence of sodium chloride. Sodium 
pyrophosphate dissolves large quantities of uranium oxide, and if not 
saturated gives products completely soluble in water. With a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of the oxide, the salt P 3 0 5 ,Ur 2 0 5 ,2Na 2 0 is obtained in 
dendritic crystals. Sodium orthophosphate yields the same product 
mixed with a small quantity of sodium uranate. 

Xo other metal has yielded a salt analogous to the compound 
P 3 05,nr 3 03,2K 3 0. C. H. B. 


Dicalcium Phosphate. By H. Causse (/. PJiarm . [5], 21, 
544—547).— A phosphate, CasH 2 P 3 0a 4- 4H s O, crystallising in 
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rhomboidal forms is obtained by adding 500 c.c. of calcium chloride 
solution to 1500 c.c. of sodium phosphate solution saturated in the 
cold, then adding 100 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and some drops of 
sodiam acetate. The salt contains P 0 O 5 , 41*40 per cent.; CaO, 3*2*65; 
and H 2 0, 26*10. By the action of a solution of lactic acid on this 
phosphate, calcium dilactate and monocalcium phosphate are formed; 
the solution formed is only stable in presence of excess of acid. 

J. T. 

Thiosulphates. By A. Fock and K. Kldss (B^r., 23, 1753— 
1764).— Potassium Gadmium Thiosulphates .— (a.) 5K 3 S 2 0 3 ,3CdS 2 0 3 . 
This salt is obtained by mixing equal volumes of concentrated solu¬ 
tions of potassium thiosulphate and cadmium acetate, and forms 
yellowish, monoclinic crystals; a : b : c = 1*3203 : 1 : 0*95646, 
f$ = 87° 34'. (6.) 3K 3 S 3 0 3 ,CdS 2 0 d + 2H.O, is prepared by employing 
a large excess of the potassium salt, and crystallises from warm 
water in beantiful, colourless, prismatic or tabular crystals, also 
belonging to the monoclinic system; a : b : 0 = 1*5103 : 1 : 0*9631, 
P = 79° 21'. 

Sodium Gadmium Thiosulphates. —(a.) 3 !Na s S 2 03 ,CdS 203 4- 16H 8 0 is 
formed when an excess of sodium thiosulphate solutionis added to one 
of cadmium acetate, and separates as an oil on the addition of alcohol. 
This solidifies over sulphnric acid in a vacuum to pale-yellow, trans¬ 
parent, tabular crystals, identical with those prepared by Jochum 
(Inaug . DUs., Berlin , 1885). The crystals, which are very stable, are not 
deliquescent, and lose their water of crystallisation over sulphuric 
acid in a vacuum. They also crystallise in the monoclinic system; 
a : h : c = 1*136 : 1 : 0*3492, p = 76° 25'; (5.) 3N^S 2 0 3 ,CdS*0 s 
4- 3H 2 0 is obtained by avoiding an excess of the sodium salt. It 
forms yellow, prismatic, deliquescent crystals belonging to the tri¬ 
clinic system. They are not well developed, and the measurements 
are, therefore, inexact. The double salts described by Vortmann and 
Padberg, namely, bTa;jS 2 03 , 2 CdS 2 03 4* 7H 2 0 and Na2S20 3y 3CdS 3 0a 4* 
9H a O, could not be obtained. 

Ammonium Gadmium Thiosulphates .— (a.) 3(NH4)iS 2 0 3 ,CdS 2 0 2 4- 
3H a O is formed by adding an excess of ammonium thiosulphate solu¬ 
tion to a solution of cadmium acetate, aud precipitating with alcohol; 
it is a white, crystalline salt, which separates from hot water in large, 
slightly yellow, tabular crystals belonging to the monoclinic system; 
a : h : c = 0*9760 : 1 : 1*0026, p = 83° 45'. It is stable in the 
air, but loses its water of crystallisation over sulphuric acid. 
(5.) 3 (NH 4 ) 2 S a 0 3 , 0 dS 2 03 4- H s O was obtained by mixing a solution of 
1 mol. of cadmium acetate with 4 mols. of ammonium thiosulphate, and 
adding just sufficient alcohol to precipitate the yellowish oily liquid. 
On remaining over sulphuric acid, large rhombic tables separate; 
a : l : c = 0*4317 : 1 : 0*4187. (c.) (NH^S^CdSA is formed 
by mixing a solution of 2 mols. of cadmium acetate with one of 3 mols. 
of ammonium thiosulphate and adding absolute alcohol. On allowing 
the oil which separates to remain for some time under the mother 
liquor, ii> crystallises in large, yellow, monoclinic crystals ; 

a uh : c = 0*8216 : 1 : 1*5560, p = 82° 15'. 
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Barium Cadmium Thiosulphates .—(a.) 2 BaS 3 03 ,CdS 3 0 3 4- 8H 3 0 is 
prepared by digesting cadmium sulphate in aqueous solution 
with barium thiosulphate, and extracting the precipitate after some 
days with hot water. The salt separates in slender, yellow needles, 
sparingly soluble in water, belonging to the triclinic system; 
a : b : c = 09871 : 1 : 0*8595; A = 79° 30', B = 94 a 15', C = 
57° 37 f , a = 60° 15'. £ = 91° 37\ 7 = 57° 50'. (h.) SBa&O^CdSsO, 
+ &H 2 0 is formed when alcohol is added to the above hot water 
extract, the precipitate dissolved in hot water, and allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously. It forms yellowish triclinic tables or plates sparingly 
soluble in water; a : h : c = 0*6997 : 1 : 0*6441; A = 94° S', B = 
90° 30', O = 79° 45', a = 94° 18', /3 = 91' 18', 7 = 79° 11'. 

Strontium cadmium thiosulphate, 3SrS 2 0j,CdS>0 3 -f IOH 2 O, is ob¬ 
tained by adding alcohol to a mixture of concentrated solutions of 
strontinm thiosulphate and cadmium acetate, and allowing the oil 
which separates to remain in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. It forms 
thick, yellowish, tabular crystals unsuitable for crystallographic 
examination, readily loses 5H a O on remaining over sulphuric acid, 
and an additional 2 mols. on long-continued standing. A crystalline 
calcinm cadmium thiosulphate could not be prepared. H. Gr. C. 

Formation of Crystallised Metallic Oxychlorides: Copper 
Oxychlorides. By G. Ruusseau ( Compt . rend., 110, 1261—1264).— 
The method used for preparing crystallised ferric oxychloride (this 
vol., p. 1063) is only available in the case of chlorides which are very 
soluble in water, or which form hydrates capable of aqueous fusion. 
Further, the decomposition of the dissolved chloride is possible only 
when the heat of formation of the chloride does not exceed that of the 
oxide by more than 4*8 Cal. The method is therefore applicable only 
in the case of tin, titanium, antimony, bismuth, magnesium, zinc, and 
iron. 

Certain chlorides, cupric chloride, for example, seem to be excep¬ 
tions to the second law, but in these cases the formation of the 
oxychloride is due, as Berthelot has shown, to its heat of hydration. 

It is conceivable that in presence of a small quantity of water the 
hydrate of cupric chloride might dissociate more easily, giving rise 
to the formation of anhydrous chloride and the consequent produc¬ 
tion of new oxychlorides corresponding to special conditions of 
equilibrium. The hydrate CuCl 2 , 2 H 3 0 was heated with fragments of 
marble in sealed tubes at temperatures between 150° and 250°. A 
small quantity of an oxychloride was formed; this is readily decom¬ 
posed by water, but can be isolated by dissolving the unaltered 
chloride in alcoxjal. It forms yellowish-green, hexagonal tables with 
oblique extinction, and the quantity formed in unit time increases 
with the temperature. It has the composition CuC1 3 ,Cu0,H 3 0, 
slowly loses its water above 250°, but retains its crystalline form, and 
is not decomposed. Below a dull red heat it melts to a black liquid, 
consisting of cupric chloride with the oxide in suspension. 

If this oxychloride is treated with water, its colour changes to pale 
green, hydrochloric acid is liberated, and atacamite is formed. The 
oxychloride dehydrated at 300' also forms atacamite; when treated 
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with water, the substance seems to dissolve, but the atacamite is pre¬ 
cipitated on the addition of a small quantity of an alkaline chloride. 

The limit at which the oxychloride ceases to form lies between 
quantities of water corresponding with the formulae CnCl 2 -f 4jH 2 0 and 
CnCla + 5H s O. Above the latter degree of dilution, atacamite is 
formed, and by heating a mixture of the composition CnCl 2 + 6H 2 0 
at 180—200° for three days, the author obtained atacamite in crystals 
identical with those of the natural mineral. Formation of the crystals 
takes place much more readily in presence of native magnesium car¬ 
bonate than in presence of marble. A higher degree of dilution gives 
only amorphous products. 0. H. B. 

Action of Haloid Compounds of the Alkalis on those of Mer¬ 
cury. By A. Ditte ( Compt. rend., 110, 1330—1333).—The decom¬ 
position of a mercurous salt into a mercuric salt and mercury is 
endothermic, and the combination of the mercuric salt with the 
excess of the haloid salt is not sufficient to change the sign of the 
thermal disturbance. When mercurous chloride or bromide is treated 
with potassium iodide or cyanide, there is an interchange of acids 
and bases which determines a considerable development of heat, half 
the mercury being converted into mercuric iodide or mercuric cyanide, 
as the case may be. When mercurous iodide is treated with potas¬ 
sium cyanide, a similar exchange fakes place, and the reaction is 
exothermic, but with potassiom iodide the change remains endo¬ 
thermic. With potassium bromide and chloride, the reaction is endo¬ 
thermic with all the mercurous salts. 

The occurrence of these endothermic decompositions is not appre¬ 
ciable at the ordinary temperature, but takes place more rapidly when 
the liquid is heated. Dilution of the liquid retards the change. 

Mercurous salts are very slightly decomposed in presence of water 
alone, especially if the latter is heated, and in presence of a haloid 
salt of an alkali metal, the mercuric salt produced will form a 
double salt. The formation of this double salt will destroy the equi¬ 
librium, and thus lead to a further decomposition of the mercurous 
salt. On the other hand, the double mercuric salt dissociates, espe¬ 
cially if the solution is dilute, and a condition of equilibrium is 
established between the water, the mercurous salt, the double mer¬ 
curic salt, and the products of their dissociation. If the solution is 
so dilute that the double mercuric salt is completely dissociated, the 
phenomena are the same as with pure water. A rise of temperature 
increases the dissociation of the mercurous salt and the double salt, 
but in presence of a sufficient excess of the alkaline haloid salt the 
double salt will be sufficiently stable to make the decomposition of the 
mercurous salt more rapid than at the ordinary temperature. 

G. H. B. 

Sodium Alum. By E. Auo^ {Compt rend*, IlO, 1139—1140).— 
The properties of sodium alum are very inaccurately described in all 
the books. It is only very slightly efflorescent, and may be kept for 
several months without alteration; 100 parts of water at 16° dissolve 
51 parts of the salt. A solution of the alum can be boiled for any 
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length of time 'without losing the power of depositing the alnm in 
crystals. 

If a mixture of sodium and aluminium sulphate in proper propor¬ 
tions is concentrated without ebullition until its sp. gT. is higher than 
38° Beaume, and is allowed to cool, it forms an amorphous paste, 
showing no trace of crystals even under the microscope, and this fact 
has probably given rise to the statement that the solntion loses its 
power of crystallising. Temperature, however, has no influence in 
producing this result, for no matter how long the liquid is boiled, 
provided that its sp. gr. does not exceed 38° B., it readily deposits 
crystals; solutions above this degree of concentration always 
yield the amorphous product. If, however, the paste is allowed to 
remain at 7—25°, it gradually passes into crystals which have exactly 
the composition Na 3 Al 2 (SO i ) 4 4- 24H 3 0, the mother liquor being 
eliminated. Above 2S°, crystallisation takes place very slowly; at 
temperatures approaching 0° hydrated sodium sulphate also sepa¬ 
rates. It is probable that the specimens of the alum which were ob¬ 
served to he efflorescent really contained a considerable quantity of 
sodium sulphate. 

In the preparation of sodium alum, the mixture of the two 
sulphates should be concentrated to 39—43 B., and the paste should 
be placed on inclined lead plates so that as crystallisation takes place 
the mother liquor which separates, and which constitutes 25 per cent, 
of the paste, can readily run away, carrying almost all the imparities 
with it. C. H. B. 

Composition of Clays and Kaolins. By G. Yoot (Compt 
rend., 110, 1199—1202).—Clay cannot be separated by levigation 
from the very finely divided felspar, mica, or quartz with which it is 
mixed, since they all remain suspended in water for a long time. 
Mica being the only one of these minerals which sparkles when sus¬ 
pended in water, it may be concluded that clays which have this pro¬ 
perty contain mica, from which are derived the alkalis so often found 
in clays in a form soluble in sulphuric acid. When clays are treated 
with sulphuric acid, only the clay and the mica are dissolved; the 
felspar and quartz are not attacked. Both the solution and the in¬ 
soluble matter will contain alkalis, that in the former (chiefly potas¬ 
sium) being derived from mica, and that in the latter from felspar. 

C. H. B. 

Manganous Acid. By A. Goegeu (Compt. rend., 110, 1134— 
1137).—It seems almost impossible to obtain hydrated manganese 
dioxide containing the theoretical quantity of oxygen, but the pure 
dioxide is obtained in a crystalline, anhydrous form by heating man¬ 
ganous nitrate at 158—170°, or by the oxidation of manganite be¬ 
tween 270" and 310°. 

The best method of obtaining the dioxide in a form with strongly 
marked acidic properties is to bring together cold and dilute solu¬ 
tions of an alkaline permanganate and manganous nitrate in presence 
of a considerable quantity of free acid. The precipitate thus ob¬ 
tained is very finely divided, and is highly h} drated; it is manganous 
add in its most active form. 
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" The difficulty of preparing* manganese dioxide from manganous 
oxide seems to be due to the fact that nitric acid and permanganic 
acid exercise a reducing action on manganous acid. Potassium man¬ 
ganite, obtained by the action of carbonic acid on the alkaline man- 
ganate, when boiled with nitric acid yields a residue containing 
distinctly less oxygen than manganous acid. The decomposition of 
permanganic acid ao the ordinary temperature or at 100° yields a pro¬ 
duct containing 05 to 1*0 per cent, less of oxygen than the dioxide. 

The hydrated peroxides differ in several respects from the anhy¬ 
drous peroxides. They redden litmus-paper, and combine with soluble 
bases, forming manganites. The anhydrous peroxides show no acidic 
properties in contact with soluble bases, and many metallic salts, but 
if they are finely powdered and brought in contact with excess of 
manganous oxide, they will combine with 1*1 to 1*7 equivalents of it. 
The degree of hydration varies greatly even with different products 
obtained by the same method. All forms of the dioxide, whether 
anhydrous or hydrated, begin to decompose at the same temperature, 
about 400°. 

When the hydrated forms of the dioxide are brought in contact 
with potassium or sodium hydroxide or ammonia, the quantity of 
alkali with which they combine increases with the concentration of 
the solution; in contact with lime-water or baryta-water, they com¬ 
bine with a relatively much higher quantity of the base than in the 
case of the alkalis. It would seem, therefore, that the quantity of the 
base which enters into combination depends on its solubility in water, 
or, in other words, on the tendency which its solution has to decom¬ 
pose the manganites which are formed. The acid function of the 
hydrated dioxide is sufficiently energetic to decompose soluble and in¬ 
soluble carbonates and certain salts, such as acetates and even sul¬ 
phates- The limits of the decomposition of salts seem to depend on 
their heat of formation: with potassium nitrate, manganite yields the 
compound K 2 0,25Mn0 2 , and with sodium acetate, the compound 
Na20,15Mn0 2 . The composition of the compounds formed from the 
true metallic acetates and sulphates lies between the limits K 2 0,3Mn0 2 
and K 2 0,9Mn0 2 . 

Potassium permanganate mixed with 20 per cent, of potassium 
hydroxide does not decompose even when boiled, but if manganous 
acid or, better, potassium manganite, K 2 0,*5Mn02, is added, the pre¬ 
cipitate gradually disappears at 100°, and the liquid becomes green 
without any evolution of oxygen. Potassium manganate is formed 
by the oxidation of the manganite by the permanganate, or by the 
combination of the permanganate with the bibasic manganite, 
2 »\ 2 0,Mn0 2 . This supposition would explain the failure to isolate 
manganic acid, and also the action of water and carbonic anhydride 
on a solution of a manganate. The dilution of the alkaline liquid or 
the neutralisation of the base would remove from the manganite the 
greater part of its alkali, thus preventing it from remaining in com¬ 
bination with the permanganate, and causing the precipitation of the 
acid potassium manganite. O. H. B, 
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Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Permanganic Acid and 
Permanganates. By A. Gur*teu (Cumpt. rend., 110, 958—961).— 
When a permanganate or permanganic acid is poured into hydrogen 
peroxide acidified with sulphuric acid, the manganese at once passes 
into the condition o£ manganese sulphate, with evolution of oxygen. 
A free acid is not essential, and any substance, like ammonium chlo¬ 
ride, which can dissolve manganous oxide, will produce a similar 
resnlfc. provided that it is present in sufficiently large quantity. 

When hydrogen peroxide is added to pure permanganic acid, the 
colour is gradually discharged, heat is developed, oxygen is liberated, 
and manganese peroxide is precipitated. The composition of the pre¬ 
cipitate varies, but if the solutions are dilute, and the hydrogen per¬ 
oxide is added very slowly to the permanganic acid, almost pure 
manganous anhydride, Mn0 2 , is formed. If the addition of the per¬ 
oxide is continued after the liquid has been decolorised, the propor¬ 
tion of oxygen in the precipitate may be reduced by 17*9 to 13 per 
cent. 

With an alkaline permanganate, the precipitate retains a consider¬ 
able quantity of alkali, and a larger proportion of peroxide is re¬ 
quired for complete decolorisation. A combination of manganese 
peroxide and the alkali seems to be formed, and reacts readily with 
the hydrogen peroxide. At first a brown solution is formed, which 
very readily decomposes, and which probably contains potassium man- 
ganite. In presence of a large excess of alkali, the brown liquid is 
not formed. The permanganate is first converted into the green man- 
ganate, and the latter is then decolorised. 

If hydrogen peroxide is added to a neutral solution of barium 
permanganate, a brownish-yellow precipitate is formed, which con¬ 
tains all the barium, chiefly in the form of manganite, but with a 
small quantity of the manganate. If the permanganate is previously 
mixed with 2 to 4 equivalents of barium hydroxide in solution, all 
the barium is precipitated in the form of the deep blue manganate on 
addition of hydrogen peroxide. Excess of hydrogen peroxide exerts 
a powerful reducing action on the manganate and a feebler action on 
the manganite. 

When hydrogen peroxide is added very slowly to a saturated 
aqueous solution of silver permanganate, a brown precipitate forms 
gradually until the liquid is decolorised. The reaction is represented 
by the equation 2Ag3£n0 4 -f = Ag 3 0.2Mn0 3 + 3H 2 0 + 30 fi . 

The precipitated silver manganite is rapidly attacked by excess of 
hydrogen peroxide. 

In all these cases the peroxide was added to the permanganate, 
and the quantity of peroxide decomposed varied from 3 to 11 equiva¬ 
lents per equivalent of permanganate. When the permanganate is 
added to the hydrogen peroxide, the quantity of the latter which can 
be decomposed is without limit. C, H. B. 

Relative Basicity of the Hydrated Sesquioxides of Iron and 
Alnminium. By E. A. Schneider (Avndlen . 257, 359—330).—The 
author’s experiments have confirmed the view at present held, that 
the hydrated sesquioxide of iron is a stronger base than that of 
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aluminium When hydrated sesquioxide of aluminium is boiled with 
a dilute solution of ferric sulphate, the alumina does not play the part 
of a strong base, but simply neutralises a portion of the sulphuric 
acid, which is liberated by the dissociation of the iron salt, thus 
causing the precipitation of the whole pf the iron as basic salt. 

Solutions of the sulphate, chloride, and nitrate of aluminium of a 
certain concentration dissolve considerable quantities of ferric hydr¬ 
oxide. When water is added to such a solution of aluminium 
sulphate, in which ferric hydroxide has been dissolved, a basic iron 
salt is precipitated, but in the case of the aluminium chloride and 
nitrate solutions, the quantity of ferric hydroxide dissolved, pro¬ 
vided it is present in excess, is increased considerably by the addition 
of water. 

Ferric hydroxide can be readily converted into a colloidal modifica¬ 
tion which is soluble in water by treating it with a solution of 
aluminium chloride or aluminium nitrate. 

Two modifications of aluminium hydroxide are obtained by precipi¬ 
tating aluminium salts with ammonia; the one dissolves in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, yielding a solution which coagulates on the addition of 
a trace of sulphuric acid, but not in presence of excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid; the hvdrochloric acid solution of the other modifica¬ 
tion is not coagulated on the addition of sulphuric acid. 

F. S. K. 

Crystallised Ferric Oxychloride. By G*. Rousseau ( Corrupt. rend ., 
110, 1032—1035).—When solutions of ferric chloride, containing less 
than 80 per cent, of the salt, are heated in sealed tubes, only 
amorphous oxychlorides are obtained. With an 80 per cent, solution 
at 150—160°, traces of crystals of oxychloride are formed, but they 
dissolve readily in hydrochloric acid, and hence the formation of the 
oxychloride is limited by the hydrochloric acid set free at the same 
time. If the liquid contains fragments of marble or dolomite, a con¬ 
siderably larger quantity of the crystallised oxychloride is formed, 
but the amount never exceeds a few per cent, of the ferric chloride. 
As soon as the concentration of the solution falls below 80 per cent., 
amorphons products alone are obtained. 

The crystals are red-brown, lustrous, rhombic prisms, of the com¬ 
position FeiCl € ,Fe 2 O d ,Fe 2 (OH)e. In contact with hot water they lose 
all their chlorine as hydrochloric acid, and without loss of crystalline 
form pass into a ferric hydroxide, with the composition of gothite, 
the change being complete after 120 hours at 100°. The crystals of 
gothite have an amber colour, hut retain the optical properties of the 
oxychloride, and therefore present a true case of isomorphism and not 
merely of pseudomorphism The optical properties are not quite the 
same as those of the natural crystals of gothite, though both belong 
to the same system. C. H. B. 

Isomeric forms of Chromic Bromide. By A. Rkcoura (Compt 
rend ,, 310, 1029—1032 and 1193—1196 ).—Green chromic bromide was 
obtained by boiling a saturated solution of chromic acid with a large 
excess of hydrobromic acid and concentrating the liquid. It crystal-* 
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lises in beautiful, gTeen needles of the composition Cr 2 Br 6 + 12H 2 0, 
which deliquesce very rapidly and dissolve in less than half their 
weight of water at the ordinary temperature; heat of dissolution, 
+ 0*t»8 Cal. It is very soluble in alcohol but insoluble in ether. 

While in the solid state, green chromic bromide undergoes no 
change, but it begins to alter as soon as it is dissolved, the solution 
becoming bine and finally violet, ■whilst a thermometer placed in the 
liquid readily shows the development of heat which accompanies the 
change. At the ordinary temperature, it requires several hours to 
complete the change, but this is accomplished very quickly if the 
liquid is heated. If the green solution i> precipitated by aii equivalent 
quantity of alkali and the hydroxide is at once dissolved in hydro- 
bromic acid, the violet solution is obtained. The same form of the 
hydroxide is precipitated from both the green and the violet bromide. 

The heat developed by the action of sodium hydroxide shows that 
the conversion of the dissolved green bromide into the dissolved 
violet bromide is accompanied by the development of +23*0 Cal. 

A solution of 100 parts of green chromic bromide was boiled for a 
short time, then cooled and saturated with hydrogen bromide, the 
solution being kept cool throughout the operation. The fine precipi¬ 
tate which is suspended in the liquid is separated by filtration through 
glass wool, and dried on porous plates out of contact with moist air. 
It forms a blue-grey powder of the composition Cr 2 Br 6 + 12H 2 0, 
and is an isomeric modification of the green bromide. It is 
extremely hygroscopic and veiy soluble in water, forming a violet 
liquid. It differs from the green modification in being insoluble in 
alcohol; its heat of dissolution is + 2b‘7G Cal., whilst that of the 
green form is only +1*36 Cal. It yields a violet solution which 
when treated with sodium hydroxide gives rise to exactly the same 
thermal disturbance as the violet solutions obtained from the green 
salt. It follows that the solutions of the blue bromide, the solutions 
formed by the spontaneous alteration of the green bromide, and the 
solution formed by the action of hydrobromic acid on the hydroxide 
precipitated from violet salts of chromium, are identical, and represent 
the definite stable condition of solutions of cupric bromide. 

The conversion of the green bromide in solution into the blue 
bromide, also in solution, develops +23*0 Cal., but the conversion of 
the solid green bromide into the solid blue bromide absorbs —4*34 
Cal. Ir follows that the green form is the more stable in the solid 
state, whilst the bine form is much the more stable in solution. 

If the solid blue bromide is heated at 10u°, it changes into the green 
form without loss of water, but the change either does not take place 
at all at the ordinary tempei at are, or takes place very slowly. In a 
moist condition and in contact with a solution of the green salt, the 
conversion of the bine solid salt becomes complete after several days, 
even at the ordinary temperature, the change probably being ac¬ 
celerated by the presence of some crystals of the green salt deposited 
from the mother liquor. When a solution of the blue bromide crys¬ 
tallises, the first crystals are blue, but those which form subsequently 
are green; a solution of the green salt deposits green crystals only. 
A solution of the green salt mixed with hydrobromic acid remains 
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green indefinitely, probably becanse tbe acid combines with the water 
and the bromide behaves as in a saturated solution. 

The stability of the isomeric modifications of chromic bromide and 
their mutual conversions are in accord with the principle of maximum 
work. C. H. B. 

New Double Chromates. By A. Lachactd and C. Lepierre 
(Gompt. rend., 110, 1035—1038).—When about 60 grams of lead 
chromate is added gradually in small quantities to 1,000 grams of 
fused potassium nitrate, and the mixture is heated for six or seven 
hours, three products are obtained, n am ely, (1) a brick-red, basic 
chromate, PbCr0 4 ,Pb0, crystallising in the cubical system and in¬ 
soluble in water; with acids it yields normal lead chromate and a 
lead salt of the acid; (2) a double chromate, PbCr0 4 ,K 2 Cr0 4 , which 
crystallises in small, hexagonal plates, belonging to the rhombic 
system, and can also be obtained by adding a mixture of lead and 
potassium chromates to fused potassium nitrate; it is insoluble in hot 
or cold water and in alcohol, and is decomposed by acids with separa¬ 
tion of lead chromate; (3) an orange compound, PbCr 0 4 ,K 2 Cr 04 , 2 Pb 0 , 
which crystallises in right rectangular prisms, and is formed more 
especially at a high temperature. 

With sodium nitrate, the results are strictly analogous. The com¬ 
pound, PbCr 0 4 ,Na 2 Cr 0 4 , however, crystallises in right prisms, and 
rarely has the appearance of hexagonal plates; it is soluble in water. 
The basic salt, PbCr0 4s Na s Cr0 4 ,2Pb0, is obtained only in small 
quantity, and forms microscopic crystals belonging to the monoclinic 
system. 

Lithium yields an analogous compound, PbCr0 4 ,Li 2 Cr0 4 , which, 
however, is more readily obtained by the action of a very concentrated 
solution of lithium chromate on freshly precipitated lead chromate in 
sealed tubes at 140°. The ready decomposition of lithium nitrate 
interferes with the preparation of the salt in the same manner as in 
the case of potassium or sodium. The basic orange salt could not be 
obtained. 0- H. B. 

Electrical and Chemical Properties of Stannic Chloride. By 
W. Coldridge (Phil. Mag . [5], 29, 383—394 and 486—490).—Pure 
stannic chloride, heated as high as its boiling point, does not conduct 
electricity. The author in these papers investigates the effect of 
mixing foreign substances with the chloride, and discusses the whole 
question of electrolytic conductivity from the theoretical standpoint. 
Addition of chlorine had no effect on the conductivity, but dry hydro¬ 
chloric acid permitted a small current to pass. Dry hydrogen sulphide 
had an electrical influence. It was observed, however, to precipitate 
white crystals from the chloride. These have the composition, 
SnGl 4 ,5H 2 S, and are decomposed on heating, leaving a residue of 
SnS 2 . Dumas’s compound, SnOl^SnS* has no existence. Absolute 
alcohol forms white crystals with the chloride, probably SnCl^fiBtOJB, 
and these when dissolved conduct with facility, a stannous compound 
being formed and strong polarisation setting in. Ether behaves 
similarly to alcohol, forming a white, crystalline compound, 

VOL. lvui. 4 c 
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SnCl^EtoO, soluble in excess of ether and conducting well. Chloro¬ 
form does not allow a current to pass. Concentrated aqueous hydro¬ 
chloric acid, when mixed with the chloride, induces conduction and 
gives a considerable polarisation current. Insoluble solids have no 
effect when added to stannic chloride. 

Taking these results into consideration, the author attributes 
electric conductivity to non-homogeneity of the electrolyte and con¬ 
sequent chemical exchange. J. W. 

Action of Titanium Chloride on Metals. By L. Levy ( Gompt . 
rend., 110, 1368—1370).—When vapour of titanium chloride is passed 
over silicon at a bright-red heat in an atmosphere of pure and dry 
hydrogen, very hard, steel-white, cubical crystals are obtained. Boron 
and many metals behave in the same way. Iron and antimony, 
however, cannot be used, and aluminium yields a mixture of the 
cubical crystals with hexagonal lamellae of an alloy which has been 
described previously. The crystals are the same, whatever metal is 
employed; they have not the properties of titanium sesquioxide, and 
in all probability consist of almost pure titanium. They are not 
readily attacked by reagents, but are rapidly dissolved by fused potas¬ 
sium hydroxide with deflagration. 

The crystals are cubes with the faces p 1 a\ b\ and are frequently 
macled, the hemitropic plane being one of the octahedral faces. 

C. H. B. 

Complex Adds, By C. Fbiedheim (Ber., 23, 1505—1530; com¬ 
pare Rosenheim, Abstr., 1SS9, 762).—When vanadic anhydride is 
added to a boiling solution of acid sodium tungstate, the salt to which 
Rosenheim assigned the composition, 8 Na 2 0 , 16 WO 3 AY 2 O 5 4* 57H 2 0, 
is deposited in crystals; the author’s analyses of the carefully crystal¬ 
lised bait agree better with the formula 2X^0,4W0 3 ,V 3 0 5 + 14H a O, 
and its chemical behaviour and its synthesis in the manner described 
below seem to show that it is a double salt of the composition 
5Na«0,12W0 a + Na^OjSY.Oj, and not a salt of a complex tungsto- 
vanadic acid. When sodium trivanadate is boiled with an equivalent 
quantity of acid sodium tungstate, it dissolves completely, and Rosen¬ 
heim’s is the only salt which can he obtained from the solution by 
crystallisation. Rosenheim’s salt is also formed, together with various 
other compounds, when sodium metatungstate is boiled for some time 
with an equivalent quantity of normal sodium vanadate, and the 
solution then evaporated over sulphuric acid. 

The mother liquors from Rosenheim’s salt, prepared by the first 
method described above, contain a new double salt of the composition 
4NaA 12WO .,3Yand sodium mefcafcnngstate; on adding a cold, 
saturated solution of barium chloride, and evaporating over sulphuric 
acid, a double salt of the composition 3(BaO,4WO s ) 4- BaO 3Y a O a 4- 
30HjO is deposited in mby-red crystals, and on farther concentration 
barium metatungstate separates from the solution. 

The above results show that the reaction between acid sodium 
tungstate ard vanadic acid mav he expressed as follows:— 
3(5ffa*0,12W0 3 ) 4- 6V 3 0 S = 2(5^0,12W0 a 4- NtASVA) + 
3(Na*0,4W0 s ) 5 on concentrating the solution, a small portion of the 
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acid sodium tungstotrivanadate thus produced is decomposed accord¬ 
ing to the equation (oNa.0,12 W0 3 4* $a 2 0,3Ya0 5 ) + 3(Xa^O,4W0 3 ) = 

3(Na Q 0,4W0 3 + Na 2 0.3Y 2 0 5 ) + 513^0,12 W0 3 . 

Yauadic acid and acid potassium tungstate yield compounds analo¬ 
gous to those obtained with acid sodium tungstate, namely, the salt 
2K 2 0,4W0 a ,Y 2 0 5 4- 8H s O, and the salt 4K*0,1£W0*SV*0, + 30H 2 O; 
the ammonium salts contain 3 and 30 mols. ELO respectively The 
corresponding barium salts were also prepared. 

Yanadic acid dissolves in a boiling solution of normal sodium 
tungstate; on evaporating over sulphuric acid, sodium sesquivanadate, 
SNaA^VaOs 4- 15H 2 0, is deposited in large, reddish crystals, and the 
mother liquors on further concentration yield crystalline crusts of the 
double salt, Xa*0,3W0 3 + NaoO,2Y 2 O ff + 20H.O- 

Pota ssium sesquivanadate, 2K 2 0,3Y 2 0 5 + 7H 2 0, was prepared in a 
similar manner. 

The compound 3(Na20,2W0 3 ) + 2Na20,3Y 3 0 5 + 36H 2 0 is fonned 
together with Rosenheim's salt when acid sodium tungstate is boiled 
with excess of normal sodium vanadate; when treated with acetic acid 
or boiled with tungstic acid, it is converted into Rosenheim’s salt. 

F. S. K. 

The so-called Phosovanadie Acid and its Salts. By 0. Fbied- 
heim and M. Szamai6lski (Per., 23, 1530—1535).—Two series of 
double salts can be obtained by the combination of phosphoric and 
vanadic acid, namely, luteo- and purpureo-compounds. The former 
are yellowish, do not crystallise well, and are only sparingly soluble 
in, and are decomposed by, water. 

Luteo-componnds. —The compound PjO^YA 4- 11H 3 0 was ob¬ 
tained by treating vanadic acid with phosphoric acid, and the 
salts, (NH 4 ) 2 0,Y 3 0 5 ,P 2 0 5 *4- 3H 2 0 and KjOjYiOsjPaOj 3H 3 0, 
(NB^) 20 , 2 Y 2 Ofi,P 2 0 » *4“ 7H 2 0 and F> 0 , 2 Y 2 05 , P 2 O 5 -f 7HiO, were pre¬ 
pared, but 8evei*al other compounds which have been described by 
Gibbs ( Amer . Gkem. J., 7, 209) and Ditte (Gompt. rend 102, 757) 
could not be obtained. 

Purpureo-compounds. —The compounds of this class are deep-red, 
and are readily soluble. The potassium and ammonium salts have 
the composition 7 R» 0 . 12 Y.. 0 5 ,P 3 05 4- 26H 3 0, and crystallise well; 
the sodium salt was obtained as a vitreous mass. F. S. K. 

Bismuth Potassium Iodides. By C. Aster ( Compt rend., 110, 
1137—1139).—By the action of different proportions of potassium 
iodide on bismuth iodide, the author obtained three crystallised double 
salts:—BiTs,2KI, which crystallises from ethyl acetate in brown, 
quadrangular lamellae belonging to the quadratic system; 2BiI 3 ,3KI 
4- 2H s O, which crystallises from ethyl acetate in groups of needles 
derived from a quadratic prism; and BiI 3 ,3KI, which crystallises from 
its aqueous solution, when the latter is allowed to evaporate spon¬ 
taneously, in grey metallic crystals. This last salt crystallises from 
ethyl acetate in ruby-red, monoclinic lamellae. C. H. B. 

Chloro-Salts and Atomic Weight of Iridium. By A. Joly 
(Gompt. rend., 110, 1131—1134).—fridium, which had been prepared 

4 c 2 
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and especially purified by Deville and Debray, was converted into 
sodium iridiocbloride by heating it with sodium chloride in a current 
of chlorine, and the potassium and ammonium salts were obtained by 
precipitation from a boiling solution. 

The iridiochlorides were converted into the iridosochlorides by 
passing hydrogen snlphide into their boiling solutions until they 
acquired an olive-green colour and then adding an excess of alkaline 
chloride. Potassium iridoso chloride, IrCl3,3KCl + H s O, forms large, 
deep-brown, quadratic crystals (ate z: 1: 1*615), olive-green in their 
sections by transmitted light. The ammonium salt, IrCla,3KH 4 Cl 4- 
H.O, forms olive-green or deep-brown, rhombic prisms of 98° 44', 
a : b : c s: 0*8581 : 1 : 04946. 

These salts lose all water at 120° and were reduced in hydrogen ; 
three analyses of the potassium salt give Ir = 192*68 (H = i), and 
two analyses of the ammonium salt give Ir = 192*82 (H = 1), the 
mean being Ir =s 192*75, almost identical with the mean number 
192*744 given by Seuberfc. 

The action of nitric acid on iridiochlorides seems to yield anitroso- 
•chloride, JjC1 3 (NO) 1 2KC1, analogous to the nitroso compound ob¬ 
tained from ruthenium under similar conditions. It forms soluble, 
vermilion-coloured crystals, which evolve nitrogen oxides at 440°. 

C. H. B. 

Iridium Phosphorus Chlorides. By G. Geisekhbimeb (Compt. 
rend*, 110, 1004—1006).—One gram of hydrated iridium dioxide (this 
vol., p. 948) is heated in a sealed tube at 300° for 30 hours with 
10 grams of phosphorus pentachloride and 15 grams of the trichloride. 
When all the oxide has dissolved the tube contains two layers of 
liquid; the heavier, which is garnet-red when hot, solidifies to a pale- 
yellow, crystalline mass when cold, the other contains excess of the 
chlorides of phosphorus and a double iridium phosphorus chloride, 
which crystallises on cooling. 

The crystals are dissolved in phosphorus oxychloride iu a sealed 
tube at 250 c , and separate in pale-yellow crystals of the composition 
IrP 3 Cl 157 which can be dried in dry air but have such a high tension 
of dissociation that they cannot be left in a vacuum, heated, or dis¬ 
solved in any solvent which is not already per chi orinated. 

If the crystals are heated gently to 70—80° and kept at this tem¬ 
perature for half an hour they yield the compound Ir 2 Cl6,4P01i,2PCl 5 . 
At 120—125° the compound Ir s Ch,6PCl8 is formed. All three com¬ 
pounds have the same appearance, and are formed even in a current 
of chlorine. At 190° the compound Ir 3 P 6 Clao is formed, but does not 
melt. If the temperature is raised rapidly instead of gradually to 
150°, with reduction of pressure, the chloride melts, becomes very 
deep-red, loses phosphorus trichloride and pentachloride, and yields 
the compound Xr 2 Cl«,2PCl3,2PCl5 or IrsCl^SPCl^PCb, according to the 
conditions. 

Benzene reduces the original compound very rapidly; carbon 
bisulphide or phosphorus trichloride dissolves it readily but converts 
it into Ir 2 Cl«,6PGl3. If heated with chloroform in a sealed tnbe at 
160°, it is converted into small, red needles of the compound 
Ir»GL4PCl, 
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It is rapidly attacked by water, and is completely dissolved if the 
compound is pare and the water is present in large excess; the solu¬ 
tion when concentrated on the water-bath yields a syrupy, noncrys- 
tallisable acid, Ir 2 Cl6,3H 3 P0 3 ,3H 3 P0 4 . If this is dissolved in a small 
quantity of water, and a large excess of alcohol added, it is thrown 
down in the form of a white, flocculent precipitate which rapidly 
agglomerates* The potassium salt, Ir a Cl6,3P0 3 H3E[,3P04By£, is not 
crystallisable, dissolves in water, and is reduced by heat or by alcohol; 
the amm onium salt, Ir 2 Cl6,3P03H(NH4) 2 ,3P04(£niI. i )3, is less easily 
reduced; the silver salt, Ir a Cl6,3P0 a H2Ag,3P04H a Ag, blackens when 
exposed to light and readily decomposes into silver chloride without 
precipitation of iridium; the lead salt, 2Ir 2 Cl 6 ,6P O3HP b,3 (PO4) aPba, 
is white and insoluble in water or acetic acid but dissolves in nitric 
acid. 

The compounds reduce ammoniacal silver nitrate, and with a 
solution of ammonium molybdate in hydrochloric acid they yield a 
yellow precipitate with a greenish tinge. 

The compound Ir a Cl6,6PCl 3 is the easiest to prepare, and when 
pure and dry it is not attacked by cold water, but changes from 
yellow to white. After this alteration it dissolves slowly even in 
boiling water, and does not return to its original form even when 
heated at 125° in a current of chlorine or with chloroform in a sealed 
tube at 160°. When dissolved in water it yields a syrupy non- 
crystallisable acid, Ir 2 Cl6,6P0 3 H3; the potassium salt has the compo¬ 
sition Ir 2 Cl 6 ,6P03H 2 K, and the lead salt lraCl^dPOaHPb. 

C. H. B. 

Combination of Iridium PhosphaeMorides with Arsenic 
Chloride. By G. Geisenreimeb ( Gompt . rend., 110, 1336—1337).— 
Iridium phosphochloride (preceding abstract) dissolves easily in 
arsenic chloride, and if the solution is heated in a sealed tube at 250° 
and allowed to cool it becomes pale yellow and finally deep-red, 
and deposits ruby-red, prismatic crystals of the composition 
SlrP^Cl^oAsCla, which may be purified by washing with carbon bisul¬ 
phide and drying in a current of air. The same product is obtained 
by heating hydrated iridium dioxide with arsenic trichloride and a 
very large excess of phosphorus pentachloride. It dissolves com¬ 
pletely in water with liberation of hydrochloric acid, and if the 
solution is evaporated on a water-bath it yields the corresponding 
acid as a very deep-red, syrupy residue, which dissolves completely 
even in a very small quantity of water. The lead and potassium salts 
were prepared. 

If, instead of an excess of phosphorus pentachloride, only so much 
is employed as will dissolve in the arsenic chloride, the product is 
the compound IrCl 3 ,2PGl 3 ,2AsCl 3 , which crystallises in soft black 
needles with a violet lustre. They are insoluble in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, but dissolve in water yielding a violet solution. 


0 . H. B. 
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Solubility of Minerals. By C. Dulteb (Monatsh, 11,149 — 150). 
—The author has determined the solubility in distilled water, of 
minerals which are usually considered as insoluble. The following' 
tv ere used in the investigation:—Pyrites, galena, blende, antimonite, 
arsenical pyrites, bonrnonite, copper pyrites, tinstone, rutile, specular 
iron ore, heulandite, anorthite, natrolite, and chabasite. The samples, 
reduced to a fine powder, were placed in sealed tubes, aud heated at 
SO 3 with distilled water for several weeks. All the minerals proved 
to he more or less soluble in water, the sulphides, rutile, and tinstone 
showing the greatest solubility. 

The presence of sodium fluoride raises the solubility of rutile, 
tinstone, and specular iron ore, but sodium chloride does not produce 
a like effect. Carbonic anhydride increases the solubility of the oxides 
and sulphides; sodium sulphide and hydrogen sulphide that of the 
.sulphides, especially antimonite. G. T. M. 

Pyrargyrite from Kajfinel in Transylvania. By H. Trmjbe 
(Jahrb. /. Min., 1890, i, Mem., 286—289). —The crystals of pyrar- 
sryrite from Kajenel exhibit the following eight forms:— ooP2, 

— ^R, — |R, — £R, £R3, R2, — 2R|. Analysis of the mineral 
yielded the following results:— 

Ag. As. Sb. S. Total. Sp. gr. 

60-45 1-02 20*66 17*87 100*00 5*76 

B, H. B. 

Tridymite and Chrystobalite. By E. Mallabd (GonvpL rend L, 
110, 964 — 967). —The crystals of silica from the Euganean hills, 
which von Lnsaulx described as tridymite, have the form of tridy¬ 
mite crystals, but really consist of quartz into which the original 
tridymite seems to have been changed. This observation removes 
most of the doubt which existed as to the real properties of tridymite. 
The author has examined crystals of this mineral from Cerro San 
Cristobal and Mont Bore, and his results, combined with earlier ob¬ 
servations, show that the crystals of tridymite are pseudo-hexagonal, 
but belong to the rhombic system with parameters 1 : \/3: 1*629 or 
0*5774 :1 : 0*9405. The hexagonal plates are grouped in the same 
manner as aragonite; the mean index of refraction is 1*477, the acute 
positive bisectrix is normal to the plane 001, and the plane of the axes 
is normal to the ordinary axis of grouping. The change of state 
observed by Merian takes place at about 130°, is not accompanied by 
any considerable change of volume, and does not alter the crystalline 
form; it is therefore not a true change of the tridymite into quartz. 
It follows that, above 130°, silica can exist in two crystalline forms, 
with hexagonal symmetry and one optical axis, one of these forms 
being quartz and the other tridymite. 
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Ohrystobalite is a distinct species and not merely a variety of tri- 
dymite. Its sp. gr., 2*34, is a little higher than that of tridymite, and 
it is somewhat easily attacked by alkalis. The crystals, which are 
usually imperfect, are pseudo-cubic, but really belong to the quadratic 
system. They are optically negative, and are grouped in such a way 
that the bases of six pyramids represent the six faces of a cube. The 
author has observed a similar grouping in analcime. Like the latter, 
chrystobalite is only approximately quadratic and uniaxial, and ought 
rather to be regarded as rhombic. At 175° it undergoes a reversible 
change, all birefraction disappears, and the crystals acquire the 
optical properties proper to their external cubical form. 

C. H. B. 

Crystallisation of Alumina and other Oxides in Gaseous 
Hydrogen Chloride. By P. Hatjtefetjille and A. Peerey (GompL 
rend ., 110, 1038).—At the ordinary pressure, hydrogen chloride has no 
action on alumina or zirconia at high temperatures nor on titanic 
anhydride at bright redness. Under a pressure of 3 atmos., however, 
and at a temperature below incipient redness, amorphous alumina is 
converted into corundum, titanic anhydride into anatase, and zirconia 
into rhombic tables. At the same temperature and under ordinary 
pressure, hydrogen chloride has a mineralising effect on the salts of 
these metals (carbonate, oxalates, sulphates), though not on the 
oxides. 

The crystallisation of alumina is probably due to the successive 
formations and decompositions of a hydrochloride of alumina analogous 
to the hydrochloride of molybdie anhydride described by Debray, 
since under the conditions of the authors’ experiments the decompo¬ 
sition of aluminium chloride yields amorphous alumina. 

C. H. B. 

Celestine from Mineral Co., West Virginia. By G. H. 
Williams (Amer. J. Sci . [3], 39, 183—188).—Numerous crystals of 
celestine have recently been found in an extensive cutting on the 
line of the West Virginia Central Railway. They occur in an 
argillaceous limestone, and vary in colour from deep blue to colourless, 
and in length from less than a millimetre up to three inches. They 
are of pyramidal habit, which is not common for this species. This 
is due to the preponderance of the acute brachypiuacoid Pi. Sub¬ 
jected to chemical examination, the crystals were found to be com¬ 
posed of strontium sulphate, with 0*12 per cent, of lime and a faint 
trace of barium oxide. These crystals acquire additional interest 
from their resemblance, in form as well as in their surface markings, 
to the well-known Sangerhansen psendomorphs. B. H. B. 

Phosphorites from the Government of Smolensk. By W. 
Vernadsky (Zeit. j Kryst. Min., 17, 628—629, from the Russian).—The 
principal mass of phosphorite occurs in green sands, rich in quartz, 
of Upper Cretaceous age. An analysis of a phosphorite nodule from 
Raditschi gave the following results:— 

Ignition. Insoluble. P 2 O s . CaO. MgO. AlgO*. E 2 0. Hi8,0. 8. 

6*60 48*49 14*11 22*02 0*43 2*73 0*26 0*09 trace 
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The nodules consist of wood and bones converted into phosphate. 

Mineral Locality at Branchville. By Gr. J. Brush and E. S. 
Dana (Amer. J\ Sci. [3], 39, 201—216; and Zeit. Kryst. Min., 18, 
7—23).—This is the fifth paper on this subject written by the 
authors. They now go on to a detailed account of some of the more 
interesting species discovered during recent developments at Branch- 
ville. Specimens have been obtained of all but one of the new species 
described iu 1878. Besides these, the authors have found another new 
member of the triphylite-gronp, a sodium-manganese phosphate, which 
they term ncdrophilitej and another manganese phosphate, the rare 
mineral hnreanlite, hitherto only known at Bureaux, in France. 

Natrophilite occurs sparingly, usually closely associated with Kthio- 
philite, with which it agrees in crystalline form. On analysis it 
yielded:— 

PgOg. MnO- FeO. ETagO. Li 2 0. H 2 0. Insol. Total. Sp. gr. 

41*03 38-19 3*06 16-79 0‘19 0-43 0*81 100-60 3*41 

With the discovery of natrophilite, the triphylite-gronp receives an 
important addition, thus: 

Triphylite..*.. La Fe PO*, 

lathiophilite.Li Mn PO*, 

Natrophilite. Na Mn PO*. 

These three species are closely isomorphous. 

The following analyses are also given:— 




FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. KsjO. 

z*o- 

140. 

T. 

38-36 

4-56 

42-29 

0-94 — 

— 

— 

n. 

34-90 

1713 

34-51 

0*63 — 

— 

— 

hi. 

(37-69) 

3-42 

17-40 

30-02 — 

— 

— 

IV. 

40-89 

12-96 

31-83 

2-09 7-37 

1-80 

0*22 

V. 

39-68 

9-69 

39-58 

3-63 5-44 

— 

007 




Quartz. 

Total. 

Sp. gr. 



I. 

12-20 

1-76 

100-11 

3149 



n. 

1318 

0-13 

100-48 

3-204 



in. 

9-81 

1-66 

100 00 

3-070 



IV. 

1-63 

0-82 

99-61 

3-143 



V. 

1-58 

102 

100-69 

—— 



I. Hnreanlite in short, prismatic crystals; the analytical results 
asrree with those obtained by Damour, and lead to the formula 
H 2 Rj(P0 4 ) 4 4- 4H s O. II. Reddingite, formula R s (P 0 4 ) 3 + 3H 2 0. 
III. Fairfieldite, formula CaaMn(P0 4 ) 2 + 2H 2 0. This analysis con¬ 
firms the earlier one by Penfield. IV. Dickinsonite, formula 
T$s(P 0 4 ) 2 -h ^H 2 0. The results vary considerably from those of 
Penlield in his original analysis of impure material, the composition 
now established being essentially the same as that originally deduced 
for fillowite. V. Fillowite. The analytical results agree with the 
last, showing that the two species are essentially dimorphous forms 
of the same species. B. H. B. 
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Fhosphosiderite, a new Mineral. By W . Bruhns and K, Busz 
(Zeit . Kryst. Min., 17, 555—560).—This new mineral, from the 
ELalterborn mine, near Eiserfeld, in the Siegen district, has a hard¬ 
ness of 3J and a sp. gr. of 2*76. It occurs in cavities in iron ore as a 
crystalline aggregate of a blood-red colour. Analysis gave the fol¬ 
lowing results:— 

Fe^O,. P 2 O 5 . HjO. Total. 

44*30 38*85 17*26 100*41 

Pormula (PeaOs^Os^ + 7H 2 0. These results are very similar to 
those obtained by Nies on analysing strengite; formula, (Fe 20 3 ,P 3 0 5 ) s 
+ 8 H a O. It therefore appeared not impossible for the two minerals 
to be identical. Whereas, however, in the mineral under examination 
all the water was given off at 140% strengite gave up its water at 
different temperatures; of the 8 mols., 1 | being given up at 105°, and 
the remainder at 135°. The authors therefore propose the name of 
phosphosiderite for this new mineral. It crystallises in the rhombic 
system, the axial ratio being a : b : c = 0*53302 : 1 : 0*87723. 

B. H. B. 

Spangolite, a new Mineral. By S. L. Pewfiell (Amer. J. Sri. 
[3], 39, 370—378).—A very beautifully crystallised specimen of an 
unknown mineral from Tombstone, Arizona, in the collection of N. 
Spang, proved to he a new species, a hydrated sulphate and chloride 
of copper. The crystallisation is hexagonal, rhombohedral, and the 
chemical composition of the mineral is as follows :— 

SO 3 . Cl. AI 2 O 3 . CaO. HjO. Total. Sp. gr. 

10*11 4*11 6*60 59*51 20*41 100*74 3*141 

Its formula is Cu*A1C1SOio,9H 2 0. There is at present no known 
mineral similar to this in composition. The rare mineral connellite, 
from Cornwall, is the nearest approach to it, in that this contains 
copper in combination with sulphuric and hydrochloric acids; but the 
form and properties of the two minerals are quite distinct. As far 
as can be found, these two minerals, together with sulphohalite, 
caracolite, and kainite, are the only mineral occurrences of sulphate 
and chloride in combination. The occurrence, too, of alumina in a 
copper mineral is very unusual. B. H. B. 

Hornblende of St. Lawrence Co., New York. By G. H. 
Williams {Amer. J. Sci. [3], 39, 352—358).—A perfect cross-parting 
due to intercalated twinning lamellae, occurs on certain crystals of 
brown hornblende from Pierrepont, St. Lawrence Co. The pheno¬ 
menon is analogous to the basal parting more commonly observed on 
pyroxene, and in view of the interest attaching to the structural 
planes of crystals the author has subjected these crystals to careful 
examination. Prom its composition, this hornblende is to be referred 
to actinolite. It presents two well-marked varieties: green (I) and 
brown (H), which, however, differ merely in colour. Analysis of 
these two varieties gave the following results 
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SiOj. 

TiO.. AloOj. 

I’ejOj. 

FeO. MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

I. 

56-54 

— 1-10 

0-69 

2-36 — 

13-69 

24-42 

n. 

56-44 

o-ll 1-77 

0-84 

0-73 0-11 

11-83 

22-98 



XfcO. 

E.O. 

Ignition. 

Total. 




T. 1-15 

— 

— 

99-95 




II. 213 

0-75 

2-46 

100-15 



Evidence afforded by thin sections of this mineral under the 
microscope shows that an alteration of the cry stall ographieal symbols 
for the terminal planes of hornblende is necessary to show its analogy 
10 pyroxene, on the assumption that the gliding plane, now called the 
orthodome Pcb, is the basal pinacoid OP. B. H. B. 

Production of Sillimanite: Constitution of Porcelain. By 
V. Verxadsky ( Conipt . rend,, 110, 1377—1380).—Sillimanite is the 
only aluminium silicate which has been produced artificially. Kyanite 
and andalusite change into sillimanite at 1350° with development of 
heat. Andalusite becomes white and opaque; in thin sectio ns it 
extinguishes in a direction parallel with the prismatic edges of the 
original crystals, but the optical sign in the direction of elongation 
has become positive. 

At a white heat an intimate mixture of finely-divided silica and 
alumina combines with development of heat, and fuses, forming a 
very hard, milky-white, slightly porous mass. After the heat of com¬ 
bination has been developed, and the mass has fused, it becomes solid, 
and will not melt again even in the hottest parts of a Leclercq and 
Forquignon furnace. A mixture of the composition Al 2 0 3 -f 2Si0 2 
fuses well, but the reaction is less distinct with A1 3 0 3 + Si0 2 , though 
somewhat more distinct with A1 2 0 3 4- 3SiO a . 

The product consists of acicular crystals enclosed in an amorphous 
substance; the former act strongly on polarised light, and the optical 
sign in the direction of elongation is positive. The amorphous 
matter dissolves in cold hydrofluoric acid, but the crystals are not 
affected. They are, however, readily attacked at 70—80°. Crystals 
separated by means of the acid were found to have the composition 
Al 3 03 ,Si 02 ; the amorphous substance is almost pure silica, but con¬ 
tains small quantities of alumina. In presence of a small quantify 
of magnesium oxide, larger crystals of sillimanite are formed, but the 
magnesia does not enter into combination, and is easily removed by 
hydrofluoric acid, and even by strong hydrochloric acid. 

# -^- s a general rule, when silica and alumina act on one another at a 
high temperature in absence of all but a small quantify of fixed bases, 
sillimanite is formed; this constitutes a large part of the products of 
the action of a high temperature on topaz, dumortierite, kaolin, and 
clays. 

It is known that porcelain is a mixture of a crystallised and an 
amorphous substance, and thin plates have the same appearance as 
kaolin which has been heated at a high temperature. Treatment 
with cold hydrofluoric acid separates the crystalline from the amorph¬ 
ous matter slowly and with some difficulty, and the amorphous 
matter contains bases which form insoluble fluorides or silicofluorides. 
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Crystals separated in this way had the composition A1 2 0 3) 70*3; Si0 2 
29*7 per cent., which differs slightly from that of sillimanite. It is 
possible that excess of alumina adhere^ to the crystals, or a compound 
11 AlaOs^SiO^ (AI 2 O 3 , 70*1; Si0 2 , 29*9 per cent.) may be formed. In 
any case, porcelain consists of an amorphous substance and crystals 
which closely resemble sillimanite in composition. C. H. B. 

Phonolites from Colorado. By W. Cross (Jnhrl.f. Min., 1890, 
1, Eef., 427, from Proc . Colorado Sci. 80 c ., 1887, 167—170).—In the 
United States hitherto but one occurrence of phonolite was known 
(Black Hills, Dakota). The author now describes a phonolite from a 
second locality near Florissant, Pasolty Co., Colorado. The rock is 
very similar in structure to that from Zittan. On analysis it yielded 
the following results:— 

SiO* AI 2 O 3 , Fe 2 O s . FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. K 2 0. 

60*02 20*98 2*21 0*51 trace 1*18 trace 5*72 8*83 

Cl. P 2 O 5 . HjO, Total. 

trace trace 0*70 100*15 

Its sp. gr. is 2*576. The portion soluble in acid (25 per cent.) con¬ 
sists almost exclusively of nepheline. B. H. B. 

New Swedish Minerals. By L. J. Igelstrom (Jahrb. f. Mm., 
1890,1, Mem., 248—262).—1. A New Mineral of the Olivine-group .— 
A new variety of knebelite (magnesia-knebelite) has been discovered 
by the author at the Hillang iron mme, in the parish of Ludvika, in 
the government of Dalekarlia. This mineral differs from the iron- 
knebeHte, previously found by the author, in its pearly lustre and 
lighter colour. Besides which, it is invariably associated with small, 
red crystals of garnet, which never occur with the iron variety. An 
analysis of the new mineral gave the following results:— 

Si0 3 . FeO. MnO. MgO. Total. 

31*1 42*6 21*6 4*7 100*0 

The percentage of ferrous oxide must be too high on account of 
admixed grains of magnetite. The minerals belonging to the 
olivine-group, which contain iron and manganese in excess, have the 
following ratios between the iron and manganese-atoms:— 


Fayalite. 1:0 

Knebelite. 1 

Xron-knebelite. 2 

Magnesia-knebelite. 3 

Eulvsite-olivine. 3 

Tephroite. 0: 


2. Ferrostibian. —This is a new mineral discovered by the author 
on July 13, 1889, at the Sjo mine, in the parish of Grythyttan, in the 
government of Orebro. The mineral is black, has a hardness of 4, 
and crystallises in themonodinio system. Analysis gave the following 
results 
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Si0 2 . (Mg,Ca)C0 3 . Sb 2 0 5 . FeO. MnO. H s O. Total. 

2*24 2*14 14*80 22*60 46*97 10*34 99*09 

Its formula is (lOROjSbsO*) + 10(RO,H s O). 

3. Pleurasite. —This is a new hydrated arsenate of manganese and 
iron from the Sjo mine. As yet it has only been qualitatively an¬ 
alysed. Its name is derived from T\evpa$ (by the side), as it is found 
by the side of the arseniopleite in bands of 1 cm. in thickness. 

4. Stibiatil. —This is a new antimonate also from the Sjo mine. 
An approximative analysis yielded 

FeO. MiijOj. Sb 2 0 5 + H« 0 . Total, 

26 44 30 100 

Stibiatil is thus a hydrated antimonate of manganese and iron, in 
which ferrous oxide is present in the greatest amount yet met with. 

5. JSfeotente. —This new mineral occurs in association with tephroite, 
pyrrhoarsenite, and caicite at the Sjo mine. On analysis it yielded 
the following results:— 

Si0 2 . MnO. FeO. MgO. H a O. Total 

29*50 4060 trace 20 05 9‘85 100 00 

Formula: (2RO,SiO a ) + H 3 0 9 in which RO represents MnO and 
MgO. As it is probable that this mineral was formed subsequently 
to the tephroite, the author terms it neotesite,from veoTrjtrios (young). 

6. Jacobsite and Braunite .—The author has discovered these mine¬ 

rals in a new locality at Glakarn, in the parish of Linde, in the 
government of Orebro. Analysis shows the Glakarn jacobsite to have 
the same composition as that of Langban. B. H. B. 

Garnet from the South African Diamond-fields. By E. Cohen 
(Jahrb. /. Min., ifc90, 1, Ref., 393—394).—With the diamonds of 
South Africa, numerous garnets are found. In the dry diggings 
they are irregularly rounded grains, and in the river diggings they 
are uniformly rolled and polished. Analysis of wine-red (I) and 
deep hyacinth-red (II) garnets gave the following results:— 

SiOj. ALO 3 . CtAj. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. Total. 

I. 41*34 22*75 2*96 12*12 0*36 5*17 16*20 100*90 

H. 40-90 22*81 1*48 13*34 0*38 4*70 16*43 100*04 

Both these varieties, as well as the garnets of other shades of colour 
found at the Cape, are typical pyrope. B. H. B. 

Syenites and Hornblende-schists near Glatz, in Lower 
Silesia. By H. Tbaube (Jahrb. /. Ik, 1890, 1, Mem., 195—233). 
—The hornblende-bearing rocks of Glatz have been described, partly 
as of eruptive origin and partly as belonging to the crystalline 
schists. Microscopical investigation shows these rocks to have a 
similar mineralogical constitution, the component minerals being 
orthoclase, oligoclase, quartz, mica, and augite (hornblende). In all 
the rocks investigated, the hornblende is of secondary origin, having 
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been formed from angite. The structure of the two rocks, the 
syenites and the hoimblende-scbists of the geological maps, is very 
variable. The syenite may have a fibrous or slaty texture, and the 
hornblende-schist frequently resembles syenite. Analysis also shows 
that the composition is very similar. This similarity may be well 
seen from the following analytical results:— 



SiO s . 

AlgOs + 

CaO. 

MgO. 

I. 

66-07 

19-89 

3-86 

2-04 

n. 

62-91 

17-28 

4-48 

2-95 


I is a partial analysis of the syenites of Follmersdorf, Werdeck, 
and Hannsdorf, a mixture being prepared of 20 grams of each of these 
rocks. II is a partial analysis of a similar mixture of the hornblende- 
schists of Maifritzdorf, Droschkau, and Werdeck. The differences 
exhibited in these two analyses are not greater than those occurring 
in each of the various rocks. It follows that a division of these rocks 
into syenites and hornblende-schist is not feasible. Both rocks have 
the same origin; they are intimately connected, and form a geological 
whole, which, in its mineralogies! constitution and its structure, ex¬ 
hibits numerous variations. Whether these rocks should be classed 
as crystalline schists or as eruptive rocks, can only be determined by 
a careful geological survey. The contact-phenomena in the limestone 
at bleu deck render the latter hypothesis the more probable. The 
rocks may consequently he termed quartz-bearing augite-mica- 
syenites. B. H. B. 

Minerals of the Syenite-pegmatite Veins of the South Nor¬ 
wegian Augite and Nepheline Syenites. By W. C. Brogger 
(Zeit. Kryst. Min 16).—This memoir occupies 900 pages, and is 
illustrated by 38 figures, 27 lithographic plates, and 2 geological 
maps. Part I (pp. 1—100) is devoted to a summary of the geology 
of the Christiania district, with special reference to the eruptive 
rocks. Part II (pp. 101—235) is devoted to an acconnt of the geology 
of the syenitic and nepheline-syenitic pegmatite veins of the coast 
between the Christiania fjord and the Langesund fjord. The 
remainder of the volume, the special part, contains a description of 
73 minerals occurring in the syenite-pegmatite veins. In addition to 
the minerals previously known, the author has found iron-glance, 
nordenskioldine, hambergite, xenotizne, johnstrupite, epidote, calcio- 
thorite, datolite, muscovite, stilpnomelane (?)* tnrmaline, diopside 
(and salite), lavenite, hiortdablite, rosenbuschite, arfvedsonite, 
capelenite, melanocerite, karyocerite, soda-katapleite, perovskite, 
eudidymite, thomsonite, weibyeite, and parisite. The number of well- 
defined mineral species known in the syenitic and nepheline-syenitic 
pegmatic veins occurring along the coast between the Christiania and 
Langesund fjords amounts to nearly 75, a number which renders this 
one of the richest mineral localities in the world. Of these 75 species, 
more than 20 have not been met with elsewhere, and 5 other rare 
species were first discovered here. The memoir contains a large 
number of important analyses. As many as 54 new analyses of 
minerals, and 43 new analyses of rocks have been specially made by 
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leading Swedish, and Norwegian chemists. Space will not admit of 
all these analyses being reproduced, and it is not possible to do more 
than give brief descriptions of a few of the more interesting minerals 
described by the author. 

1. Nordenskioldine, named after the celebrated traveller, is of great 
rarity in the Norwegian veins. It crystallises in the rhombohedral- 
hemihedral system, and gave on analysis the following results :— 

SnOo. Zr 0 2 . CaO. B3O3. Ignition. Total. 

5375 0*90 20*45 23*18 1*72 100*00 

Formula, CaSnB s 0 6 , or, less probably, Ca(B 0 ) 2 Sn 04 . The crystal¬ 
lography of the mineral, however, indicates that it is a borate, and 
not a stannate. Its colour is yellow; its hardness 5*5 to 6; and its 
sp. gr. 4*20. 

2. Hambergite , discovered by A. Hambergin 1889, and named after 
him by the author, crystallises in the rhombic system. Its hardness 
is 7*5, and its sp. gr. 2 347. Analysis gave the following results :— 

BeO. - HoO. BcOg. Total. 

53*25 10*03 36*72 100*00 

Formula, H0-Be3*B0 3 . As a basic borate, this extremely rare 
mineral is one of the most interesting met with in the Norwegian 
veins. 

3. Xenotime. This is a very pure yttrium phosphate, which, on 
analysis, gave results corresponding with the formula Y 2 (P 0 4 ) 2 * In 
appearance this mineral differs from occurrences previously known 
by its deep brown colour, by its high sp. gr. of 4*62, and by its crystal 
form, 0P,Pco. 

4. Johnstrnpite , named after Professor F. Johnstrup, of Copenhagen, 
resembles mosandrite crystallographically and optically, but diffeis 
in colour, being green instead of brown. Analyses of mosandrite (1) 
and johnstrupite (II) gave the following results:— 

Si 0 2 . TiO**» Zr 0 2 . Th 0 2 . Ce 0 2 . Oa(LsI)i)2O3. Y2O3. AlgOg. 


I. 30-71 

5-33 

7*43 

0-34 

6-34 

10-45 

3-52 

_ 

IL 30-50 

7-57 

2-84 

0-79 

0-80 

12-71 

111 

1-52 


ItnO. 

CaO. 

MgO, 


KjO. 

HA 

V. 

I. 0-56 

0-45 

22-53 

0-63 

2-44 

0-38 

7-70 

2*06 

II. 0-50 

trace 

27-76 

1-63 

6-67 

012 

1-41 

5-98 



Total. 

Less O. 

Total 




I. 

100-87 


0-86 

10O-01 




IL 

101-91 


2-50 

99-41 




The two minerals present many points of similarity. Their differ* 
ences are seen from the calculated formulas:— 

Mosandrite. ... J*R» 4 lT J (IV) 7[ Si0 4 ]] i*. 

Jolnstrapite... Ea ln Ri3 a (BsOitSiQJj*. 
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5. Qahiotkorite. This mineral was discovered by the author a few 
years ago. It is amorphous, has a hardness of 4*5, and a sp. gr. of 
4*114, and gave on analysis results corresponding with the formula 
5(ThSi0 4 ), 2 (Cs*SiOd + 10H 3 O. 

6. AstropJiyllite. From the results of a new analysis of this mineral, 
the author deduces the formula R^R^T^SiO*)*. He regards asfcro- 
phyllite as a perfectly independent mineral not connected with the 
micas, nor with the minerals of the pyroxene group. 

7. Leucophane and Melinophane. New analyses of leucophane (I) 
and melinophane (II) gave the following results:— 


SiO a . 

ALA. 

BeO. MgO. 

CaO. 

2faaO. 


H s O. 

I. 48-50 

0-45 

1003 

0-27 

22-94 

1242 — 

1-08 

II. 43-60 

461 

9-80 

0-16 

29-56 

7-98 

0-23 

— 


S. 

Total. 

Less O. 

Total. 



I. 5-94 

101-63 

2-48 

99-15 



II. 5-43 

101-37 

2-27 

99-08 



From these results the following formulae are deduced:— 

I. Leucophane.. Na 3 (FBe) 3 Cas(Si0 3 ) 6 or RsRj/YSiOA. 

II. Melinophane. Na a (FBe) 2 (0a 2 0) 2 Be(Si0 3 ) 6 or R 4 'R 4 "(SiO s ) b . 

8. Wohlerite. A new analysis of this mineral gave the following 
results:— 

Si0 2 . TiO s . ZrO*. m 3 0 6 . Ce 2 O s . FeA,. FeO. MnO. MgO. CaO. 

30*12 0-42 16-11 12*85 0*66 0*48 1-26 1*00 0*12 26*95 

tfa 2 0. H 2 0. F. Total. Less O. Total. 

7-50 0-74 2-98 101-19 1*24 99*95 

9. Bosenbuschite . This mineral gave on analysis the following 
results;— 

Si0 2 . ZrOF 3 . Zr0 3 » Ti0 3 . Fe 3 0 3 . Ce^O^ MnO. CaO. UaujO. Total. 

31*44 22*09 0*67 7-22 1*07 0 33 1*62 25*12 10-04 99-60 

From these results the author deduces the formula 
60aSi0 a ,2Na 2 Zr0 s F 3 ,lTi(Si0 3 )(Ti0 3 ). 

Rosenbuschite, both in its crystal form and in its composition, pre¬ 
sents sufficient analogies to peetolite for it to be described as a zircon- 
pectolite. An interesting resnlt of this investigation of the Nor¬ 
wegian veins is the discovery of not merely three zircon-pyroxenes 
analogous to the ordinary pyroxene lengthened in the direction of 
the vertical axis, namely, lavenite, wohlexite, and the asymmetrical 
hiortdahlite, but also of a zircon-jpectolite, lengthened in the direction 
of the orthoaxis, corresponding with the pyroxenes of the wollastonite 
series. 

10. Karyocerite. As this new mineral occurs in tablets of a nut- 
brown colour, the author has named it karyocerite, from mpvov (nut). 
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and cerium , so as to indicate its relation to the black melanocerite. 
On analysis the mineral yielded— 

SiO s . Ta-}O s . PA- CO* BA* F. ZA- Ce0 2 . ThO s . A1A- 

12 97 3-11 0*86 0-35 (470) 5*63 0‘47 5*89 13*64 0*87 

PeA- MiiA. CeA* Bi 2 O s . LaA- YA- CaO. MgO. N&.0. H 2 0. 

1*36 0*66 14*83 6*75 14*34 2*21 7*37 0*17 1*42 4*77 

Total. Less O. Total. 

102*37 2*37 100*00 B. H. B. 

Action of Solutions of Alkalis, Alkaline Earths, and certain 
Salts on Mica; Formation of Nepheline, Sodalite, Leueite, 
Orthoclase, and Anorthite. By C. Frjedel and G*. Friidel ( Gompt . 
rend., 110, 1170—1178).—The mica was heated at 500° with the 
various compounds and water in a steel tube lined witb platinum for 
periods of 14 to 60 hours, according to the rate of change. The 
mica used was a Norwegian muscovite containing 7 per cent, of 
potassium oxide, and 3 per cent, of sodium oxide. 

When tbe mica is heated with from 25 to 66 per cent, of potassium 
hydroxide, and not less than its own weight of water, it yields 
distinct brilliant, unmodified, hexagonal prisms. They are anhydr¬ 
ous, have tbe crystallographic properties of nepheline, and agree in 
composition with a mixture of 2 parts of soda nepheline and 1 part 
of potash nepheline. It is noteworthy that they contain an excess of 
soda, although formed in presence of an excess of potash. Fouque 
and Alicbel-Levy have previously observed that it is not possible to 
obtain a pure potash nepheline in the dry way. When sodium 
hydroxide is used, the mica is more readily attacked, and the com¬ 
position of the crystals corresponds with 3 parts of soda nepheline, and 
1 part of potash nepheline. 

If sodium chloride is also added in quantity varying from one- 
third to double the weight of the mica, sodalite is obtained in rhombic 
dodeeahedra, modified by faces of the cube. It iB identical in pro¬ 
perties with the sodalite from Mt. Somma, and its composition is not 
materially affected by variations in tbe proportion of sodium chloride 
used. If, however, the quantity of salt is very little greater than 
that required to form sodalite, crystals of nepheline free from chlorine 
are obtained. 

If the mica is heated with potassium silicate in the proportion 
required to form leueite, alteration takes place slowly, and well- 
formed crystals of orthoclase are obtained. If, however, it is heated 
with 50 per cent, of calcined silica, and 70 per cent, of potassium 
hydroxide for two days, the products are orthoclase, hexagonal, 
nepheline, and pseudo-cubic quadratic prisms, which have the com¬ 
position and properties of leueite. The crystals are single prisms or 
macle8 of two or three prisms, in such a way that the quadratic axes 
become rectangular. 

When heated with lime-water, mica yields small octahedral crystals 
of a hydrated aluminium calcium silicate, which seems to correspond 
with no known natural mineral. If calcium chloride is added in order 
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to decompose (lie sodinm and potassium hydroxides, which must be 
liberated by the action of the lime, decomposition of the mica takes 
place readily, and the product forms almost rectangular lamellae, more 
or less modified at the angles, which have the crystallographic pro¬ 
perties of anorthite maeles, and have the chemical properties of this 
mineral. 

It is therefore possible to obtain from mica, by the action of aqueous 
solutions at a high temperature and under pressure, five minerals, 
nepheline, sodalite, ortboclase, lencite, and anorthite, which are found 
in the eruptic rocks of Mi. Sonoma. C. H. B. 

Some Secondary Minerals of the Amphibole and Pyroxene 
Groups. By W. Cross (Amer. J. Sci. [3], 39, 859—370).—Dnring 
the microscopical examination of some rocks from Cnster Co., 
Colorado, the author observed two peculiar minerals of secondary 
origin, one an amphibole and tbe other a pyroxene. The former is a 
clear bine mine ml occurring as a pseud omorphons replacement of 
common hornblende or of augite, with a pleochroism like that of 
glancophane, whilst the orientation of the ellipsoid of elasticity indi¬ 
cates that the mineral is closely related to the new species riebeckite. 
The pyroxene is bright green, and, although at first sight appear¬ 
ing to be orthorhombic in crystal form, is probably related to 
segirite. The microscopical characteristics of these mineials are fully 
described. The results are of interest, inasmuch as, if the minerals in 
question are really eegirite and riebeckite, they appear in new asso¬ 
ciations, and were clearly formed under conditions quite different from 
those attending their origin in other known localities. B. H. B. 

Meteoric Iron from North Carolina. By L. G-. Eakins (Amer. 
J. Sci . [3], 39, 395—396).—The iron described was found in 1880, 
on a farm near Ellenborongh, Rutherford Co., and weighed originally 
about fc200 grams. In shape it has, roughly, two globular ends, with 
a connecting bar. The iron is very tough, and highly crystalline. 
Small irregular patches of troilite are visible, and Rchreibersite also 
seems to be present. Analysis of the iron yielded— 

Ee. Hi. Co. Cu. P. S. Si. Total. 

88-05 10-37 0*68 0*04 0*21 0*08 0*02 99*45 

B. H. B. 

Mineral Waters of Malaisie: a Tin Mineral in Process of 
Formation. By S. Meunier (Gompt. rend., 110, 1083—1085).— 
The water of Azer-Eanas, at Ulu Klang, which issues from the spring 
at a temperature of 50°, has a very peculiar and disagreeable odour, 
but evolves practically no gas when heated, and contains only 2 parts 
of inorganic matter in 100,000. On the other hand, it contains a large 
quantity of organic matter, which forms a syrupy residue when the 
water is evaporated. 

The water of Azer-Panas, near Chevas, is quite different. It is hot 
when it issues from the spring, limpid, odourless, and has a very 
slight saline taste. When heated it becomes turbid, and evolves a 
large number of small bubbles of nitrogen. The water contain*, 

VOL. lviu. 4 d 
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chlorides, hut no sulphates, and only traces of calcium; the total 
weight of sodium and calcium chlorides does not exceed 1*4 grams per 
litre. 

The rocks at the spring of Azer-Panas are covered with greyish- 
white, earthy, vesicular concretions, of sp. gr. 2*1. They contain 
white, superposed scales, in which are small, black dendrites. The 
concretions are only slightly attacked by hydrochloric^acid, even after 
several months. They contain Si0 2 91*8; H>0 7*5; Sn0 2 0*5; 
Fe 2 0 3 0*2 ; A1 2 0 3 traces = 100*0. The stannic oxide doubtless forms 
the black dendrites, and this is the first instance of a tin mineral 
in process of formation in a modern spring. 0. H. B. v 


Organic Chemistry. 


Melamine. By B. Rathee (Per., 23, 1675) .—Melamine, 
C,y s (NH 2 ) 3 . is obtained by heating pure melam, at 

130°, with a 30 per cent, solution of ammonia; on evaporating to 
dryness and treating with water, the melamine dissolves; the residue 
consists of ammeline, which is simultaneously formed. J. B. T. 

Synthesis of Ammeline and Cyannric AcidL By B. Bamberger 
(Ber., 23, 1856—1St5l*).— The formation of ammeline from dicyano- 
diamide and cyanic acid is explained by assuming tuat cyanoguanyl- 
carbamide, CN*NH* C (NH ) -NH*C0*NH 2) is first toimed, and that, by 
the transference of a hydrogen-atom it changes spontaneously into 

the ammeline ring, This is in agreement 

with the conclusions of Smolka and Friedrich (compare this vol.* 
p. S56). but not with those of Ratlike (compare Abstr., 1886, 217), 
who refers all the additive properties of dicyanodiamide to the 
influence of the cyanide radicle, while the author assumes that this 
group only reacts in the case of compounds formed with water, 
hydrogen sulphide, and ammonia, the substances obtained by the 
addition of c\ anic acid or tliioeyanic acid being produced by inter¬ 
action with the amido-group. The combination of carbonic anhydride 

CORH 

and dicyanodiamide to form melanurenic acid, NH<£Q.^-g>C!NH, 

also belongs to the second class. In a similar manner, the reactions 
of cjanamide maybe separated into two divisions; accordinglythe 
compound obtained from cyanamide and cyanic amjl should be repre¬ 
sented as cvanocarbamide, XH 3 CO*iiH*CX, and not as amidodicyanic 

acid, as hitherto; its properties, and formation 

from dicyanodiamide by the action of baiium hydroxide, being in agree¬ 
ment with this theoiy. The polymerisation of cyanoamide to form 
dicyanodiamide may be represented as being strictly analogous to the 
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aldol condensation, and to -the formation of imidoacetyl metliyl 
cyanide from methyl cyanide; the same relation is observed during 
the farther changes into cyanoacetone and cyanocarbamide (amido- 
dicyanic acid) respectively. In a similar manner, melamine, 


’N’H< 


0(NH)‘NH 

0(NH)«NH 


>0 :ne, 


is produced from dicyanodiamide by a second condensation with 
cyanamide, the hypothetical intermediate product being cyanobi- 
gnanide, NH i -C(NH)*NH*0(NH)*KH*CN. 

In addition to the methods already known, ammeline may be pre¬ 
pared by heating dicyanodiamide with finely powdered, anhydrous 
potassium cyanate, at 200—205°, for about 20 minutes; when cold, 
the product is dissolved in boiling water containing a little sodium 
hydroxide, and the ammeline precipitated with acetic acid. On evapo¬ 
ration of the mother liquor, a second portion of ammeline is obtained; 
this is removed, and the liquid further concentrated and treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid, when crystals of melamine sulphate separate; 
the yield of ammeline is 100 per cent, of the dicyanodiamide 
employed. 

Cyanuric add may be prepared by heating together equal parts of 
biuret and ethyl carbamate for two hours at 160—170 °; a considerable 
evolution of ammonia occurs, and the product when dissolved in hot 
water, yields pare cyanuric acid on cooling. Potassium cyan- 
urate is obtained on substituting potassium cyanate for the ethyl 
carbamate in the above reaction. For this purpose a mixture of biuret 
with potassium cyanate in molecular proportion is heated at 130 c ; 
the reaction is somewhat violent; the potassium salt crystallises out 
on treating the product with hot water. 

These syntheses of cyanuric acid are represented as being com¬ 
pletely analogous to the formation of ammeline, and, in the author’s 
opinion, they afford a farther proof of the correctness of this con¬ 
densation theory. J. B. T. 


Stereochemistry of Ethane Derivatives. By k. Auwers and 
Y. Meyer (JBer., 23, 2079—2083).—The recent researches of Beth- 
mann, Graebe, and Baeyer have confirmed the conclusion previously 
arrived at by the authors, namely, that in certain compounds the 
singly-bound carbon atoms are not capable of free rotation. 

The results obtained by Betlimann and Graebe seem to indicate 
that Wislicenus* theory as to the free rotation of singly-bound carbon 
atoms must be limited to certain cases; absolutely tree rotation is 
probably possible only when the substituting atoms or groups are 
identical; where, as is the case in the majority of compounds, the atoms 
or groups are not identical, there will be some definite position of equili¬ 
brium; only in cases where the substituting atoms or groups are 
equally negative will there be several positions of equilibrium. 

F. 8. K. 

Constitution of a-Dibromhydrin. By 0. Aschan (Ber., 23, 
1826—1831).—a-Dibromhydrin yields bromodinitromethane and 
bromacetic acid on oxidation with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*48. 

4(22 
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a-Dichlorhydrin gives the corresponding chlorinated-compounds. 

a-Dibromtpropyl acetate is prepared by heating a-dibromhydrin 
with acetic anhydride at 120°; it is a colourless strongly refractive 
liquid, of sp. gr. 1*8248 at 16° ; it boils at 227—228°, and undergoes 
decomposition on exposure to light, aj3-Dibfomopropyl acetate is 
obtained in a manner similar to the ae-compound, which it closely 
resembles; it boils at 227—228°, and has a sp. gr. of 1*8281 at 16°. 
The author considers that his results prove the correctness of. the 
generally accepted formula for a-dibromohydrin. J. B. T. 

Atomic Re-arrangement of Allyl Compounds. By 0. Aschax 
(Ber.^ 23, lb31—1839).—a-Dibfcomhydrin, on distillation, decom¬ 
poses into epibromhydrin, allyl aldehyde, and hydrobromic acid. 
Allyl alcohol and epibromhydrin are formed by the action of sodium 
on a-dibromhydrin or a-dibromopropyl acetate. The author explains 
these observations by assuming that the changes take place according 
to the following equations:— 

CH^BrCH (OH)-CH 2 Br + Xa = CH.BrCH<9 + NaBr + H. 

Gxia 

The remaining atom of bromine is then eliminated in a similar 
manner by the action of a second atom of sodium, giving the com¬ 
pound CH 2 ‘.C<*? from which allyl aldehyde, CH s ’.CE>CHO, is 
GxLj, 

formed by re-arrangement, and this is then reduced to allyl alcohol 
by the hydrogen liberated in the previous stages. J. B. T. 

Greater or Less Rotation (Multi-Rotation) of Sugars. By 
E. Pabcus and B. Tolled ( Annalet ?, 257,160—178).—The authors 
propose to employ the term multi-rotation ” to denote the change 
(increase or decrease) of rotatory power which takes place in a sugar 
solution, from immediately after its preparation in the cold until con¬ 
stant rotation is attained; a sugar solution, the rotatory power of 
which increases on keeping, may be said to show e " greater rotation,” 
uhen the opposite is the case w * less rotation.” 

A number of sugars bave been examined in order to obtain more 
exact knowledge of the phenomenon of multi-rotation, special pains 
having been taken to determine tbe rotatory power as soon as possible 
after solution; the observations were made at 20°, and the solutions 
employed contained about 10 per cent, of the sugar. From the data 
thus obtained the authors have, in the case of each sugar, constructed 
a curve, the ordinates representing the change of rotation, the absciss© 
tbe time that has elapsed since solution; the form of the curves is, 
generally speaking, very regular, and the values obtained for constant 
rotation agree very well on the whole with those obtained by previous 
investigators. The experiments also show that dextrose is the only 
sugar that shows bi-rotation; in tbe case of xylose, the proportion 
between the initial and the constant specific rotatory power is rather 
more than 4 : 1, whilst in the case of arabinose and lactose it is about 
8 : 5. Galactose, maltose, and levulose were also examined. 

F. S. K. 
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Melitriose and Melibiose. By G. Scheibler and H. Mittelmeier 
( Ber ., 23, 1438—1443; compare tins vol., p. 226).—In the prepara¬ 
tion of melibiose by the hydrolysis of melitriose with sulphuric acid, 
the authors have observed that in extracting the concentrated syrup, 
previously freed from acid, with absolute alcohol, not only levulose, 
but also considerable quantities of melibiose, pass into solution; on 
cooling, however, the alcoholic extracts deposit the greater portion of 
the melibiose as a colourless powder, free from levulose. 

Anhydrous, amorphous melibiose has the composition CioHkjOu, 
and its specific rotatory power was found to be [a]j> = 126*8° as a 
mean of two determinations. 

Melibiosephenylhydrazine , CisH^OioN - , forms yellow, microscopic 
crystals, melts at 145°, decomposes at 160°, and is readily soluble in 
water, but only sparingly in alcohol, and insoluble in ether, benzene, 
and chloroform; when warmed with an aqueous solution of phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate, it yields phenylmelibiosozone. 

Octacetylmeiibiose , Ci 2 H u OiiAc 8 , prepared by boiling melibiose with 
acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, crystallises from hot alcohol in 
small needles, melts at 170—171°, and has a very bitter taste. It is 
almost insoluble in cold water, and only sparingly soluble in carbon 
bisulphide, light petroleum, and hot water, but readily in chloroform, 
hot alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and benzene. Its specific rotatory 
power is [a] D = 94*2°. It reduces Fehling’s solution on warming, 
and dissolves unchanged in phenylhydrazine. 

Undecylacetylmelitriose , Ci 8 H 21 Oi fl Acn, is formed when melitriose is 
boiled with acetic anhydride and sodinm acetate. It separates from 
alcohol very slowly in small crystals, has a bitter taste, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, phenylhydrazine, aniline, chloroform, benzene, 
and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly in carbon bisulphide and 
light petroleum. It melts at 99—101 , does not reduce Fehling’s 
solution, and its specific rotatory power is [a]x> = 92*2°. 

F. S. K 

Carbohydrates. By A. Woh l (Ber. 7 23, 2084—2110).—In 
investigating the inversion of sugar by hydrofluoric acid, the author 
found that the inversion in concentrated solutions is' the more com¬ 
plete, that is to say, the maximum levo-rotation is the greater, the 
smaller the quantity of acid employed. This is also true in the case 
of other mineral acids, and it was found that for each acid there is, 
within narrow limits, a certain concentration which is dependent on 
the conditions of the experiment whereby sugar, even in 80 per cent, 
solution, can be almost completely inverted, and the formation of 
decomposition products minimised By heating pure cane-sugar 
(80 parts) with water (20 parts) containing only 0*004 part of hydro¬ 
chloric acid for an hour at 95—100°, a colourless solution of pure 
inverted sugar (84 parts) is obtained. 

Experiments were then commenced in order to ascertain the cause 
of the seemingly incomplete inversion of sugar in concentrated solu¬ 
tions. For this purpose, cane-sugar (13*024 grams) was heated at 
100° for half an hour with 0*04 per cent, hydrochloric acid (3*3 c.c.), 
in a closed flask, the solution being then diluted to 100 c.c., kept for 
24 hours, and examined in a saccharixneter (200 mm. in length), at a 
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temperature of 20°; the observed polarisation was —12*0°, from 
which the quantity of sugar inverted is calculated to be about 95 per 
cent., whilst estimations by Allihn’s method gave 96 per cent. If the 
solution is heated for more than half an hour, both its polarisation and 
its reducing power are diminished; after an hour’s heating, for 
example, the polarisation is —10*5°, after two honrs, only —9*0°, and 
in the last case the solution turns yellow. The rotatory and reduc¬ 
ing power are also diminished when the concentration of the sugar 
solution or the quantity of acid employed is increased. This decrease 
of levo-rotatoTy power is due to the fact that the inverted sugar, 
formed in concentiated solutions, is, partially at least, chemically 
different from that obtained by the inversion of dilute solutions; that 
this difference is not caused by a partial decomposition of the levulose 
was proved by special experiments, so that it can only he due to in¬ 
complete inversion, or to a condensation of the inverted sugar similar 
to that observed by Degner, or to a combination of tbe two 
phenomena. 

Further experiments proved that a solution of pure inverted sugar, 
prepared from pure levulose and pure dextrose, shows the same 
behaviour with hydrochloric acid as the solution of inverted sugar 
obtained from cane-sugar, and, therefore, the diminution in rotatory 
and reducing power is in both cases doe to the same cause; it was 
also found that the condensation of inverted sugar is principally the 
effect of the action of the acid, not of that of the water. 

It follows, therefore, that the inversion of sugar in concentrated 
solutions is not really incomplete, but is accompanied by a condensa¬ 
tion process of an opposite kind, brought about by the acid employed. 

When a concentrated solution of dextrose is heated with a small 
quantity of hydrochloric acid under conditions similar to those em¬ 
ployed in the case of the inverted sugar, no appreciable effect is 
produced, but the rotatory and reducing power of a solution of 
levulose are considerably diminished, and to about the same extent as 
is the case with a solution of inverted sugar; hence the condensation 
of inverted sugar is a condensation of levnlose alone. 

When levulose (13*7 grams) is heated at 100° for an hour with 
0*136 per cent, hydrochloric acid (0*25 c.c.), the mixture then dis¬ 
solved in warm alcohol (50 c.c.), and kept for 12 hours, a dextrin¬ 
like substance is deposited which, after having been washed 
with cold, and redissolved in warm, alcohol, is obtained as a colour¬ 
less, very hygroscopic powder. The rotatory power of this substance 
is about one-half, and its reducing power less than one-third that of 
levulose; it is probably a mixture of various dehydration products, 
and when its dilute solution is heated with hydrochloric acid it is 
slowly reconverted into levulose. 

Dextrin-like products are also formed when an 80 per cent, solution 
of dextrose is heated at 105° with moderately concentrated (0*05 to 
1*0 per cent.) hydrochloric acid. 

The above experiments prove that the hydrolytic decomposition of 
di- and poly-saccharoses is not a simple change, but that the inverting 
action of the acid is accompanied by a reverting action, which trans¬ 
forms the simple glucoses into dextrin-like substances. 
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When sugar, in 80 per cent, aqueous solution, is heated at 100° 
with 0*005 per cent, of hydrochloric acid, the maximum levo-rofcation 
(—12*35°) is attained in about* 35 minutes, the solntion being then 
perfectly colourless; on further heating, however, the rotation 
gradually diminishes, and after two hours from the commencement of 
the experiment it is only —10*15°, and the solution has become dis¬ 
tinctly yellow. The maximum levo-rotation. which corresponds veiy 
closely with the maximum reducing power, shows the point at which 
the subsequent inversion in the unit of time is exactly counter¬ 
balanced by the reversion which takes place. It is not, therefore, the 
point of complete inversion in the sense that no unchanged sugar 
remains, although the quantity of the latter, under the dominating 
conditions, is extremely small; the apparent inversion at this point, 
ascertained by estimating the reducing power, is 95*8 per cent., hut as 
that portion of the inverted sugar which has already undergone 
reversion, has a far smaller reducing power than that which has not, 
the* quantity of changed and unchanged inverted sugar together, nmst 
be considerably greater than appears from the reducing power, and 
the qnantity of cane-sugar correspondingly less. Considering also that 
the reducing power of a solntion of a mixture of equal parts of pure 
levulose and pure dextrose undergoes approximately the same diminu¬ 
tion in the same time, there can be only an extremely small qnantity 
of reverted sugar present in the above solution. That the reversion 
has not proceeded very far, and that the product thereof is closely 
allied to levulose is also proved by the fact that the concentrated 
solntion is almost colourless, and that on subsequent inversion in 
dilute solution it attains almost the theoretical levo-rotation. 

The maximum levo-rotation, either of a dilute or concentrated 
solution, shows, therefore, the point of relatively most complete 
inversion, that is to say, at this point the quantity of unchanged 
inverted sugar has reached its maximum for the degree of concentra¬ 
tion in question. 

Since then it has been shown that decomposition does not neces¬ 
sarily accompany the inversion of concentrated sugar solutions by 
mineial acids, but is simply the effect due to excess of acid being 
used; if such excess is avoided by adjusting the quantify of acid 
according to the percentage of ash contained in the sugar, the com¬ 
pleteness of inversion will no longer be dependent on any particular 
concentration of the solntion. That this has not been previously 
observed is probably due to the fact that in the case of hydrochloric 
acid—the acid which is most used for inversion experiments—the 
quantity which is exactly requisite is very nearly the same as the 
qnantity whidh is just within the extreme limit permissible. For 
example, in order to convert pure sugar into colourless, inverted 
sugar, by heating its solntion for half an hour at 95°, the amount of 
hydrochloric acid employed should be, at the most, 0*01 per cent, of 
the sugar; if the qnantity is below the limit, the inversion is greatly 
and disproportionately retarded, and if the limit is exceeded, the 
solntion quickly turns yellow, and fhe product is useless. 

Preparation of Levulose .—A very small quantity (0*01 per cent.) of 
hydrochloric acid is sufficient to convert pure inulm, free from ash, into 
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levulose; in the case of inulin that contains np to 0*2 per cent, of 
ash, the percentage of acid employed is about one-half the percentage 
of ash; when the ash amounts to 0*2 to 0*4 per cent., the percentage 
of hydrochloric acid is about two-fifths the percentage of ash; further 
purification of commercial inulin is unnecessary when the ash does not 
exceed 0*4 per cent. 

The necessary quantity of hydrochloric acid, calculated from the ash, 
an 1 water (50 c.c.), are placed in a flask of 500 c.c. capacity; com¬ 
mercial inulin (200 grams) is then introduced, and the flask is heated 
in boiling water for half an hour, starting from the time when the 
whole mass begins to soften; the acid is then neutralised with a slight 
excess of calcium carbonate, or with the calculated quantity of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, the syrup poured into a litre of warm (com¬ 
mercial) absolute alcohol, a little blood-charcoal thrown in, the solu¬ 
tion kept for 12 hours, decanted from the small quantity of syrup, and 
filtered. The filtrate, evaporated under reduced pressure, at a 
gentle heat, until it attains the consistency of a thick syrup, is then 
mixed with absolute alcohol (3 to 4 parts), kept for 12 hours, and the 
solution decanted; if a crystal of levulose is now introdnced into the 
clear solution, and crystallisation promoted by rubbing, pure anhydr¬ 
ous levulose, equal in weight to one-third of the syrup, is deposited iu 
24 hours; after three days’ time, a second crop of crystals is deposited, 
and further quantities can be obtained by evaporating the mother 
liquors at a gentle heat. 

The hydrolytic decomposition of sugars iu concentrated solution, 
by the minimum quantity of acid, which must be separately deter¬ 
mined for each sugar, the percentage of ash being taken into con¬ 
sideration, will probably be found to be the most convenient and 
rapid method for the preparation of other glucoses. Under suitable 
conditions, the reversion which occurs in the hydrolysis of concen¬ 
trated solutions is less than that which takes place in the evaporation 
of dilute solutions to the same degree of concentration. Hydrochloric 
acid should be employed for the purer materials, as the quantity 
necessary is generally so small that, as free acid, sodium chloride or 
calcium chloride, it does not affect the purity of the product to any 
appreciable extent. For substances richer in ash, sulphuric acid 
is used, when the product is to be purified by solution in alcohol; 
and hydrofluoric acid, when the product can only be crystallised from 
water, the acid being eliminated, after hydrolysis, by means of 
calcium carbonate. F. S. 3L 

A New Crystalline Carbohydrate. By A. v. Piactta and B. 
Schulze (Ber 23, 1692—1699).—The carbohydrate here described 
occurs in the roots of St achy $ tuberijera , and is isolated by pressing 
the tubercles, extracting with water, and precipitating the liquid 
thus obtained with lead acetate and mercuric nitrate successively, the 
excess of lead and mercury being removed by sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen. The solution, after being neutralised with ammonia, is evapo¬ 
rated to a thin syrup and poured into alcohol, when a dark-coloured 
syrup is precipitated, which is dissolved in water, and phosphotungstic 
acid added as long as a precipitate falls. The filtrate is then treated 
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with baryta-water, again filtered, and carbonic anhydride passed, the 
precipitated barium carbonate separated, and the liquid evaporated 
to a small volume, and poured into absolute alcohol. After redis¬ 
solving in water, and precipitating with alcohol several times, the 
aqueous syrup was finally poured into such a quantity of alcohol that 
after the addition of the syrup 9 per cent, of water was present. 
Part of the carbohydrate separates at once, and the filtrate on 
remaining for some time deposits a further quantity in hard, lustrous 
crystals. These may also be obtained by boiling the amorphous 
compound with 90 per cent, alcohol, and allowing the solution 
to remain. 

Tbe carbohydrate, for which the authors propose the name 
stachyose , has a slightly sweet taste, and forms a neutral solution, 
which rotates the plane of polarisation to the right ([a] D = 148*1 in 
9 per cent, solution). Its formula appears to be 4 * 8 H 3 O, 

the water of crystallisation being given off at 103—104", whilst at 
110—115° decomposition commences. It forms asymmetric (?) 
crystals (a = 88 ° 41^, /3 = 90° 324', 7 = 153° 43V, a : b : c = 
0*7848:1:?). 

One of the products of inversion is galactose, the quantity of the 
latter formed being apparently equal to one-half that of the stachyose, 
and on oxidation with nitric acid it yields mucic acid. 

Of the three componnds already known having the composition 
CisH^Oie, namely melitose or raffinose, gentianose, and lactosine, 
the last is the one with which stachyose appears to be most nearly 
related. H. Q. C. 

Products of the Saccharification of Amylaceous Substances 
by Acids. By G. Flourens (Compt. rend., 110, 12u4—1206).—The 
constancy of the coefficient c, representing the rotatory power of 
dextrin relatively to saccharose, shows that only one dextrin is pro¬ 
duced, as Payen supposed, and this is distinguished by its veiy high 
rotatory power, which approaches that of soluble starch. The con¬ 
stancy of this coefficient at different stages of saccharification shows 
that no maltose is formed. The results of chemical and optical 
examinations are in perfect agreement. 

In industrial operations, the quantities of acid used are much 
smaller than those used in the laboratory to produce complete saccha¬ 
rification, and beyond a certain limit, at which 75 to 80 per cent, of 
the amylaceous matter has been converted into glucose, the results of 
the two methods of examination do not correspond. The coefficient c 
gradually diminishes, owing to decomposition and production of 
caramel. O. H. B. 

Geometrically Isomeric Nitrogen Compounds. By C. Will- 
GEROdt (J.pr. Ghem, [2], 42, 63—64).—This paper consists of farther 
remarks on Hantzsch and Werner’s paper on the subject (this vol., 
p. 348; compare, also, this vol., p. 576). A. G. B. 

Derivatives of Propylamine. By W. E. Latjer ( Chem . Oentr., 
1890, i, 899; from Inaug. Biss., Berlin ).— 7 -Hydroxypropylphfhalimide, 
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C s H»< 0 Q>N' > C s H b ‘OH, prepared from bromopropylphthalimide by 

the action of potassium hydroxide, melts at 50—51°. y-Thiocyam- 
propylphthalimide, C 6 HY.QAIN -OiEvCNS, prepared from bromo- 
propylphthalimide by the action of potassium thiocyanate, melts at 
95 °; by the action of potash it is resolved into the compound 
C^H^KNaSaO* potassium cyanate, potassium cyanide, and water. 
The white, crystalline substance melts at 136 J , and has the constitu¬ 
tion S 2 (C 3 H 6 -]§']E-CO*CeH^’COOH) 2 . By the action of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid on potassium di- 7 -propyldisulphide diphthalamate, the 
free acid is obtained. 

When heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 200°, the di¬ 
sulphide is resolved into dipropylamido-y-duulphide, 
S 3 (C 3 H 6 -ffH0*2HCl, 

melting at 218—219°, and phthalic acid. The picrate of the former 
melts at 145—146°. 

7 -Browopropylamine hydrobromide reacts with silver sulphate, form¬ 
ing y-amicfoprupylsulphuric acid , 1ST H 2 * C H 2 *CH 2 *0H 3 *H S0 4 , melting 
at 221°. This has a neutral reaction, and it is, therefore, probable that 
the snlphuryl radical is combined with the amide radical. 

Prom the same bromo-compound the following substances are ob¬ 
tained. (1.) Bromopropylthiocarbamide , NH 2 ' C S *JSTH* C 3 H 6 Br, is pre¬ 
pared by the action of potassium thiocyanate, it melts at 127°, 
trinwthyleiiep'ieuduthiocarbamide , melting at 127°, obtained from tbe 
latter by separation of hydrogen bromide. (2.) Trimethylenepseudo- 
carbamide, melting at 199°, is obtained by tbe action ot potassium 

CHVS 

cyanate. (3.) /i-Mercaptopenthiazoline, CHa^Qg^^C-SH, ob¬ 
tained by tbe action of carbon bisulphide, melts at 132°. It is 
oxidised by bromine-water to y-amidopropylsulphonic acid, wbicb melts 
above 800°. J. W. L. 


Action of Amines on Diketopentametbylene-derivatives. 
By W. H. Ixce (j Ber., 23, 1478—14H3).—The hydrochloride of a base 

* , . _ .CHCbClNPh . . x „ . „ , a 

of the constitution CH 2 <^^. 18 precipitated m blood-red, 

microscopic needles, when the sodium-derivative of 1 . 2 -diketo- 


chloropentamethylene is treated with aniline in dilnte acetic acid 
solution, and the acetate thus produced is decomposed with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It crystallises from boiling alcohol in dark-red plates, 
melt3 at 142° with decomposition, and is moderately easily soluble in 
alcohol, acetone, and acetic acid, but almost insoluble in water, 
benzene, chloroform, and dilute mineral acids; it is only slowly 
decomposed by alkalis, is not changed by boiling concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and has the composition C 17 H 15 'N 3 C1,HC1 + H 3 0. The 
free base, obtained by decomposing tbe salt with soda, is a yellow, 
semi-crystalline-compound, which begins to turn brown at 120°, and 
melts at 129° with decomposition; it gradually turns red on exposure 
to tbe air, and it yields & reddish-violet sulphate. 

Tbe salt, OigHisJSTaCl, 20 ^ 11403 , separates in yellowish-red crystals, 
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when the sodium-derivative of 1.2-diketochloropentamethylene is 
treated with paratoluidine in acetic acid solution. It melts at about 
160° with decomposition, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform, but only moderately easily in acetic acid. The hydro- 
chloride , Ci 9 H 19 N 2 Cl,HCl, separates from alcohol, in which it is readily 
soluble, in reddish-violet crystals, and decomposes at about 130°. 
The free base crystallises from ether in long, yellowish needles, melting 
at 135° with decomposition. 

A base of the composition, Ci 3 H 12 C1FO, is precipitated as an oil 
when the sodium-derivative of 1.2-diketochloropentamethylene is 
added to a concentrated, neutral solution of methylaniline hydro¬ 
chloride. It separates from alcohol in yellow crystals which melt 
at 126—127°; the hydrochloride is readily soluble, but the ^latino- 
chloride can be precipitated directly. A crystalline base, melting at 
153°, can be obtained with methylamine in like manner, but in the 
case of ethylamine and dimethylamine no definite product could be 
isolated. 

The acetate of a base separates in microscopic crystals when 
1 .3-diketochloropentamethylene is treated with aniline in acetic acid 
solution. It melts at 190° with decomposition, and is soluble in 
acetone and dilute acids, but insoluble in ether; it is slowly decom¬ 
posed by soda, and quickly by concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

The crystalline salt, CigHisCl^^B^Oa, obtained from 1.3-diketo- 
chloropentamethylene and paratoluidine in like manner, melts at 
150° with decomposition; the free base is a yellow powder almost 
insoluble in ether. F. S. K. 


Breaking the Pentamethylene Bing. By A. Hantzsch (Ber., 23, 
1483—1489).—Ince’s investigatijns (preceding abstract) have shown 
that the derivatives of the diketopentamethylenes behave like diketones 
with amines and with amido-componnds; it is nevertheless probable 
that under the influence of water or alkalis these pentamethylene- 
compounds are converted into open-chain-deiivatives, which are 
reconverted into pentamethylene-derivatives when they separate from 
their solutions. The sodium-derivative of 1.2-diketochloropenfca- 
methylene, for example, which is an intensely yellow, solid compound, 
gives colourless, neutral solutions ; this phenomena maybe explained 

. . CCINa 

by assuming that the solid has the constitution 
,CCi:C(ONa) 


or CH»< 


OF, 


vAo 


but that in solution it exists as i he true sodium 


salt of the aldehyde acid, C00H*CHC1*CH 2 *CH 3 *CH0. Some obser¬ 
vations which were made by Ostwald, whilst engaged in measuring 
the electrical conductivity of these compounds, lend probability to 
this view. 

Tri- and tetra-chlorodiketopentamethylenehydroxycarboxylic acids 
both behave like true dicarboxylic acids, a fact which can be explained 
only by assuming that in aqueous solution and in their salts they 
have the constitution COOH'CO'CHChCfOHJfCOOHJ'CHOla and 
COOH-CO-CCVC(OH) (COOH)-OHCla respectively. 
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1.3-Diketodichloropentamethylene, under the influence of alkalis, 
is probably converted into the salt of the ketone acid 

OOOH-CH^CHa-OO-OHOb, 

just as dichlorodiketohydrindene is converted into salts of dichloro- 
acetophenonecarboxylic acid (compare Zincke, Abstr., 1888, 1192). 

F. S. El. 

Formaldehyde. By K. Kbaut, W. Eschweileb, and G. Grossmann 
(.Annalen , 258, 95—110).—Crude formaldehyde, prepared from 
sodium hydroxymethylsnlphonate, contains about 0*04 to 0 07 per 
cent, of formic acid and considerable quantities of methyl alcohol, but 
it can be obtained free from these impurities by first shaking with 
calcium carbonate and then fractionating; the methyl alcohol accu¬ 
mulates in the lower boiling (80—90°) tractions, whilst the highest 
boiling (98*5—99°) fractions consist of pure aqueous formaldehyde. 
This solution can be concentrated by distillation over calcium car¬ 
bonate until it contains 52*4 per cent, of formaldehyde, but a stronger 
solution cannot be obtained owing to polymerisation. 

The authors’ experiments seem to show that oxymethylene dissolves 
unchanged in water, and then gradually becomes converted into form¬ 
aldehyde, this change taking place more quickly in warm dilute than in 
cold concentrated solutions. Determinations of the molecular weight 
of formaldehyde in aqueous solution gave results which show, as did 
those obtained by Tollens (Abstr., 1888,809), that a freshly prepared 
solution of formaldehyde, diluted with cold water, contains a 
substance, the molecular weight of which is higher than that of the 
aidehyde. 

Sodium Jiydrcxymethylenesulphonate (formaldehyde sodium hydrogen 
sulphite ), CH;> 0 ,NaHS 03 -|- H 2 0, is deposited in well-defined, trans¬ 
parent plates, a : h : c = 1*7750 : 1 : 0*6251, = 68° 1', when an 

aqueous solution of formaldehyde, or when solid oxymethylene is 
ti eated with a concentrated solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, 
and the salt precipitated with alcohol. It loses l mol. H.O over 
sulphuric acid, is decomposed by boiling water, and is readily soluble 
in water and methyl alcohol, but only very sparingly in ethyl 
alcohol. The potassium salt, obtained in like manner, forms large 
anhydrous plates, and also monosymmetric crystals, 

a : h : c = 2*8400 : 1 : 1*0368, £ = 81° 47f, 
which rapidly effloresce. 

Methylenedipiperidine , CnH^Nn, is formed when piperidine is added 
to an aqueous solution of sodium liydroxymethylsulphonate; it boils 
at 234—235*5°, and is decomposed by hydrochloric acid. Methylene- 
dibenzamide (hipparaffin), C 15 Hi 4 N s (X, melts at 220°. F. S. K. 

Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on Aldehydes. By E. Baumann 
(B er., 23, 1S69—lb76; compare this vol., p. 477).—A neutral solu¬ 
tion of formaldehyde is well cooled and saturated with hydrogen 
sulphide; a colourless liquid is obtained, from which a voluminous 
crystalline precipitate is deposited on the addition of an equal bulk of 
hydrochloric acid (5 per cent.); the substance is washed with water, 
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and treated with a saturated alcoholic solution of iodine, a resinous 

mass is formed, from which trimethylene teirasulphide , CH 2 <[g.g.Q^ > 

is extracted by repeatedly boiling with alcohol; it crystallises in 
colourless needles melting at 83—84°. This compound is derived 
froja diuhiomethylenemercaptan, SH’CHo'S'CH/S-CHyS EF. The 
resinous mass remaining after the removal of the tetrasulphide is in¬ 
soluble in all media; it may he purified by treatment with alcohol, 
and melts at 135—137°. Dimethyldimethyleneirisulphone , 

S0 2 (CH 3 -S0 2 Me) 3 , 

is prepared by treating formaldehyde with hydrogen sulphide and 
extracting!! the solution with ether; the residue, obtained after 
evaporating the ether, is dissolved in dilute aqueous soda and treated 
with excess of meth\ 1 iodide; a mixture of thioethers is thus formed, 
which cannot be separated without their undergoing decomposition; 
the oily liquid is treated with an acid solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate, and, on evaporating the solution, the trisulphone crystal¬ 
lises in long, thin prisms melting at 184—155°; it is very spaiingly 
soluble except in hot water, and forms uncrystallisable *alts with the 
alkalis. This compound is formed from thiodimethylenemercaptan, 
S(CH 2 *SH) 2 . Tetrdbromodimethyldini ethylenetrisulphone , 

S0,(CBr 3 -S0 2 Me) , 

is prepared by the action of bromine-water on an aqueous solution of 
the sulphone; it crystallises in small scales melting at 190° with 
decomposition. Diethyld imeth y lenetrisu Iphon e, SC^CHa'SOsEtJg, 
obtained from ethyl bromide in a manner similar to the dimethyl 
compound, crystallises in colourless scales; it melts at 149°, and 
yields a tetrabromide . 

On further concentrating the mother-liquors remaining after the 
separation of the dimethyldimethylenetrisulphone, tabular crystals 
of dimethylmethylenedisulphone, OH 3 (SO»Me) 3 , are deposited, melt¬ 
ing at 141°; diethylmethylenedisulphone, CH.(S0 2 Et) 2 , is obtained 
in the same way from the mother-liquors of diethyldimethyl- 
enetrisulphone. Both these compounds are already known; they are 
evidently derived from methylenemercaptan, 0H 3 (SH) 2 , which has 
not yet been obtained in the^pure state. J. B. T. 

Chloralimi.de and its Isomeride. By B£hai> and Choay 
(Gompt , rend., 110, 1270—1273).—500 grams of chloral ammonia is 
mixed with 200 grams of anhydrous chloral and distilled on a water- 
bath until 100 grams of chloroform have been collected. From this 
point distillation is continued in a vacuum until nothing more passes 
over. The residue is exhausted with cold alcohol of 95°; chloral- 
imide remains nndissolved (this vol., p. 230) and isochloralimide 
passes into solution. Isochloralimide is precipitated by the addition 
of dilute alcohol and purified by repeated crystallisation from boiling 
alcohol of 90°. It is insoluble in water, melts at 103—104°, is decom¬ 
posed by mineral acids with liberation of chloral and formation of 
the corresponding ammonium salt, and is even decomposed by platinic 
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chloride with formation of ammonium platinochloride. When heated 
with alkalis, it evolves an odour of carbylamines, ammonia is liberated, 
and a formate and chloroform are produced. 

Isochloralimide and chloralimide have the same composition, and 
determinations of the molecular weight by Raonlt’s method, in solu< 
tion in benzene, gave a number corresponding in both cases to the 
molecular weight 439*5, which agrees with the triple formulae de¬ 
viously adopted (Zoc. cit.). 

If isochloralimide is heated with methyl chloride in a sealed tube 
at 100°, it is converted into chloralimide, and if the latter is dissolved 
in chloroform and mixed with 3 mols. of bromine, it is converted into 
isochloralimide. Acid chlorides give the same compounds with both 
isomerides, and these products, which are very stable, will be described 
subsequently. 

The authors ascribe to the two isomerides the following constitu¬ 
tion :— 


hTH< 


CH(CC10'2ra 

CH(CC1 3 )-NH 


>CH-CC1, HB^Sjgggg^XMXH. 


Chloralimide. 


Isochloralimide. 


The presence of the amido-group in isochloralimide is indicated 
by its greater solubility, and by the production of chloroform and a 
carbylamine when treated with an alkali. 

The ready migration of the hydrogen which is combined with the 
nitrogen throws considerable light on the splitting up of diazoamido- 
derivatives. 

Adopting Bonveault’s nomenclature, chloralimide is tertrichlor- 
methyl triazidine (1:3: 5) and the authors propose to denote the 
analogous compounds containing the amido- group by the name 
triazidiniums. I&ochloralimide will then be tertrichloromethyltriazi- 
dinium (1:3:5). C. H. B. 


The so-called Cyanacetone. By A. Hantzsch (Bar., 23, 1472 
—1474).—An energetic reaction sets in when chloracetone (1 mol.) is 
ponred into an aqueous solution of potassium cyanide; the product, 
which is not cyanacetone, but a complicated condensation-product, 
crystallises from alcohol, in which it is readily soluble, in small 
needles, melts at 176°, and has the composition CioHuNjOg. It is 
tasteless and odourless, and only moderately easily soluble in hot 
water and ether. It is doubtless identical with the “ cyanacetone ” 
described by Grlulz (.7. pr. Chem . [1], 39), but its chemical be¬ 
haviour indicates a high molecular weight; it cannot be readily 
decomposed into acetone or acetic acid and carbonic anhydride, and 
when treated with acids or alkalis it yields a complex compound 
melting at 65°. 

When potassium cyanide is treated with chloracetone in alcoholic 
solntion, a dark oil, boiling above 120°, is obtained in very small 
quantity (compare Matthews and Hodkinson, Abstr., 1883, 311), 
together with considerable quantities of non-volatile substances 

I. S. K. 
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Cyanacetone. By A. Hantzsch (Ber,, 23, 1816; compare pre¬ 
ceding abstract).—An apology for overlooking the fact tliat Holtzwart 
(Abstr., 18S9, 683) had already prepared cyanacetone. The con¬ 
stitution of the compound formed by the action of potassium cyanide 
on chloraeetone is probably best represented by the formula 
CN’*OH*Ac*C - OH'Me # CHjs*CN. J. B. T. 

i 

Chloro-substitution-products of Ethyl Chloroformate. —By 
H. Mulleb ( Annalen, 258, 50—66; compare Hentschel, Abstr, 
1887,1099; 1888,248 and 249).—Yarious ehloro-substitution-products 
are farmed, together with small quantities of hexachlorethane, when 
chlorine is passed into boiling ethyl chloroformate which is exposed 
to direct sunlight; the liquid is fractionated after the gas has been 
passed for a short time in order to isolate the compounds of lower 
boiling point, the lowest and the highest fractions are then chlorinated 
and fractionated again. In this way the compounds described below 
were isolated. 

a-Chlorethyl chloroformate, C1COOC 2 HiC 1, is a colourless liquid of 
sp. gr. 1*325 at 15°, and boils at 118—119°; when treated with a 
small quantity of aluminium chloride, it is decomposed into ethyl- 
idene chloride and chlorethylene, and when warmed with water, it 
yields carbonic anhydride, hydrochloric acid, and acetaldehyde; hot 
alcohol converts it into a-clilorethyl ethyl carbonate, 

OEt-CO-O-OHClMe, 

which on further boiling is completely decomposed into hydrogen 
chloride, ethyl chloride, and acetaldehyde. 

The fraction boiling at 153*5—154*5° consists of a compound of 
the composition C 6 H 7 01 6 04 , which seems to be formed by the com¬ 
bination of an equal number of molecules of a-chlorethyl chloro¬ 
formate and dichlorothyl chloroformate. Determinations of the 
vapour density of this compound showed that it decomposes into its 
constituents at its boiling point; it cannot, however, be separated 
into its constituents by fractional distillation, nor can it be formed by 
mixing them in the right proportion. When treated with alnminium 
chloride, it is decomposed into carbonic anhjdride, cthylidene di¬ 
chloride, and chlorethylene dichlovide. 

&fi~I)ichhre1h}il chloroformate, C100 , 0 # 0 2 H ii Cl 2 , is a colourless liquid 
ofsp.gr. 1*510 at 15°,'and boils at 159—160°; aluminium chloride 
decomposes it into carbonic anhydride and cliloi'othylene dichloride, 
and alcohol converts it into ethyl a/?-dichlorethyl carbonate, a colour¬ 
less oil boiling at 195—19G°. 

Trichlorethyl efthroformafe , ClC0*0*CCl2*CH 2 Cl, is an oil of sp. gr. 
1*584 at 15°, and boils at 169—170°; it is decomposed by alnminium 
chlorido into carbonic anhydride, hydrochloric acid, asymmetrical 
tetrachlorethano (b p. 134—136°), and a liquid—probably trichlor- 
ethylene—which boils at 85—90°. 

Teirachlorethyl chloroformate, C1C0*0*CC1/CHC1 2 , is an oil of 
sp. gr. 1*660 at 15°, and boils at 176—177°; ic is decomposed by alu¬ 
minium chloride into carbonic anhydride, hydrogen chlorido, and 
tetrachlorcthylone. 
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Perchlorethyl cliloroformate, 0100*0*CaCl 5 , is an oil of sp. gr. 
1-702 at 15°, and boils at 140—141° (110 mm.) ; under the ordinary 
pressure it boils at 184—185° with slight decomposition into carbonyl 
chloride, carbonic anhydride, hexachlorethane, and trichloracetic 
chloride (compare Cloez, Annalen, 60, 259). It is decomposed by aln- 
mininm chloride into catbonic anhydride and hexachlorethane, and 
when boiled with water it also yields hexachlorethane and carbonic 
anhydride, only small quantities of trichloracetic acid being formed. 
When treated with ammonia, the principal product is either chloro¬ 
form or trichloracetamide, according to the conditions of the experi¬ 
ment, small quantities of hexachlorethane being also produced. 

All the chlorinated ethyl chloroformates produce sores on the skin 
and their vapour is exceedingly irritating. F. S. K. 

Action of Bromine on Trimethylacetic Acid. By S. Refor- 
matzkx (Her., 23, 1594—1598).—Trimethylacetic acid was prepared 
according to the method of Friedel and Silva from pinacone hydrate 
by gently boiling it in a reflux apparatus with dilute Bulphuric acid, 
and oxidising the pinacoline formed by adding chromic acid mixture 
and again gently boiling the solution. Water was then added, and 
the liquid distilled until sulphuric acid began to vaporise. The 
distillate was freed from unaltered pinacoline by extraction with 
ether, evaporated, treated with dilute sulphuric acid, and extracted 
with ether. After evaporating the ether from the extract, a residue 
of trimethylpvruvic, acetic, and trimethylacetic acids was obtained, and 
the trimethylacetic acid was separated by fractionation; it boiled at 
155—168°. By treating it with bromine and phosphorus, and pouring 
the product into alcohol, ethyl trimethylacetate and small quantities of 
bromine-derivatives of hydrocarbons were obtained, but no bromotri- 
methyl acetate. Trimethylacetic chloride was then made by the action 
of phosphorus trichloride on the acid; it boiled at 100—110°. When 
heated with bromine in a sealed tube at 100° and finally to 135°, it 
yielded a mixture of bromine-derivatives of hydrocarbons, but no 
bromotrimethylacetic derivative. It appears that in general, acids 
which contain no hydrogen in the a-position are incapable of ex¬ 
changing a hydrogen atom for bromine. 0. F. B. 

Action of Alcohols on Ethyl Aeetoaeetate. By T. Peters 
(Annalen, 257, 353—358).—When ethyl aeetoaeetate (30 grams) is 
mixed with methyl alcohol (150 grams) in which a small quantify of 
sodium (0*5 gram) has been dissolved, and the mixture is kept at the 
ordinary temperature, the ethyl aeetoaeetate is gradually and com¬ 
pletely converted into the methyl salt; isoamyl alcohol, under the 
same conditions, converts the ethyl into the isoamyl salt. The same 
changes take place, but much more quickly (in 16 to 20 hours), when 
ethyl aeetoaeetate is boiled with either of the above-named alcohols, 
and isobutyl alcohol, under the same conditions, transforms the ethyi 
into the isobntyl salt. Isobntyl aud isoamyl alcohol convert ethyl 
aeetoaeetate into the isobutyl and isoamyl salts respectively, even in 
absence of sodium, but prolonged boiling is required, and a large ex¬ 
cess of the alcohol mutt be employed; methyl alcohol has no action 
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on ethyl aeetoacetate and ethyl ethylacetoacetate in absence of sodium. 
Ethyl isobutylacetoacetate bolls at 198—202°, isobutyl ethylaceto¬ 
acetate at 211—215°, isoamyl aeetoacetate at 217—219°, and isoamyl 
ethylacetoacetate at 220—2-10°. F. S. K. 

Behaviour of Ethereal Salts of Alkyl-substituted Acetoacetic 
Acid with Ammonia. By T. PEiRttb (Amalen, 257,339 —353).— 
Two classes ot compounds are formed by the action of ammonia on 
ethereal salts of the alkyl-derivatives of acetoacetic acid, namely, 
the ethereal salt of an a-alkyl-/3-amidocrotonio acid and the amide of 
an alkylacetoacetic acid; the former is alone produced when an¬ 
hydrous ammonia is employed. 

With ammonia, methyl ethylacetoacetate yields methyl ethylamido- 
crotonate (in. p. 35—30°) and ethyhicetoacjtamide (m. p. 90°), but 
not methylacetoacotamide, as stated by Brandes. 

Methijlarotoacetamide, COMirCHMe*CO\NH 2 , prepared from ethyl 
mothylacetoacetate, crystallises from ether in colourless needles 
melting at 73°. Ethyl a-methyl-/3-amidocrotonate melts at 53° and 
is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. 

Ikohati/lactituacetamide melts at 88° ; ethyl Or-isubntyU^amidocrotonate 
at 41—42\ 

IsoamylacefoacAamide , COMo-CH(C.JIii)'CO‘NH.>, melts at 129°; 
ethyl ci-iboimyl-fi^amidocrotojutte, NH^CMe^CsHi^^OOEt, at 50°. 

Ethyl diethylacctoacetate is not acted on either by anhydrous or * 
aqueous ammonia. F. S. K. 

Decomposition-products of the Sodium Salts of the Chloro- 
lactie Acids. JBy E. Itmssa (Annnlvn, 257, 331—338).—When an 
aqueous solution of Rodium trichlorolactate is heated at about 75—80°, 
it is decomposed into sodium chloride and dichloraldehyde with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride; the presence of the dichloraldehyde 
was proved by oxidising a portion of fcho distilled solution with nitric 
acid and isolating the dicliloracctic acid thus produced, as well as by 
various other tests. 

An aqueous solution of sodium dichlorolactate is slowly decom¬ 
posed at 95° into chloruldohyde and sodium chloride, with evolution 
of carbonic onlij dride; a solution of tho chlorolaciato, at the same tem¬ 
perature, undergoes decomposition into aldehyde, carbonic anhydride, 
and sodium ehloiide, small quantities of glyceric acid being also 
formed. F. S. K. 

Brommated Pyrotartarie Acids. By 0. A. Bischoff (J9«\, 23 
1921—1929).—The author has previously shown, in conjunction with 
Guthzeit (Abstr., 1881, 579), and with Emmert (Abstr, 1882, 1191), 
that the products of broinination of propenyltricarboxylic acid are a 
monobromopyrotartaric acid melting at 202—204°, a brominated 
crotonic acid molting at 107—109°, apparently identical with 
Michael and Norton's a-bromocrotonic acid, and a dibromopyrotartaric 
acid molting at 127—128°. Two isomerides of the latter acid are 
known, melting at 204 Q and 170° respectively, both of which can be 
converted into bromomothacrylic acid, CHBr‘CMe*COOH. The first- 

voii. LVHi, 4 e 
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mentioned dilxromopyrotartaric acid, on the other h ind, is converted l>y 
alkalis into a-bromocrotonic acid, which has, according to Wislicem^, 
H-OCH 

the constitution M * . The acid from which it is obtained 

Br*OCOOH 

must therefore contain both bromine-atoms combined with the same 

, , oh 3 .ch-oooh 

e " Wto ”, Bn6*COOH ■ 

Jn addition to the above monobromopyrotartarlc acid melting at 
202—204°, two isomeric acids are known which melt at 137° and 148° 
respectively. The first of these gives paraconic acid on hoilmg with 
water, and itaconic acid on treatment with soda, and has therefore 

CHyBr 

probably the constitution V whilst the second when treated 

xL*u*0(JUx± 

i 

H 

with soda yields methacrylic acid, which leads to the constitution 

CH 3 


Br*C’COOH 

„ X The acid melting at 202—204° was obtained in larger 

H’C-COOH 

H 

quantity by adding bromine to an aqueous solution of propenvl- 
tricarboxylic acid, and concentrating the solution, carbonic anhydride 
being given off. It was thus obtained in bard prisms melting at 
203’5°. Only one structural formula is possible for this acid, which 
can, however, exist in two geometrically isomeric forms, namely, 
CH 3 CH s 

H-O-OOOH H-C-COOH . .. . Q1A# . . ,, 

Br*0-COOH all< * Br O H ’ ^ at m an o^-bath, 

H COOH 

hydrogen bromide and water are given off, and citraconic anhydride 
distils over. The acid may be termed " parasymmetrical browo- 
metbylsuecinic acid.” H. G*. O. 


On heating it at 210° in an oil-bath, 


Determination of the Structure of Aliphatic Acids, and the 
so-called "Dynamical Isomerism,” By 3L Auweks and L. h. 
jACJKbOX (Ber,, 23, 15l*y—1617).—This paper is the fiisb of a series 
which is to describe a study of the action of bromine on aliphatic 
acids, and of the electric conduc*ti\ ity of the latter, and to show how 
these data may be used to determine the constitution of such acids. 
In the first or introductory portion of the paper, it is shown that the 
acid obtained by treating ethyl methylsodiomalon-ite with etliyl-a- 
bromisobutyrate and saponifying the product with sulphuric acid is 
n^t trimethylsuccinic, but symmetric il aa-dimethylglutaric acid. 
The isomeric derivatives of succinic acid lately discovered by Bischoff 
(this vol.. pp. 741—744) are then discussed, and it is stated that theie 
is no need to resort to £ * dynamical isomerism ” to explain the existence 
of these, as many of them are probably derivatives of glutaric acid, 
formed by a moleculai transformation similar to that mentioned 
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above, and are tbns chemical isomerides of the succinic acid dorna- 
tives. 

aa-Dimethjlghifaric acid , OOOH*OHM‘e*CH 2 *CHMe*COOH, was 
obtained by dissolving 4 G grams of sodium in 80 c.c. of absolute 
alcohol, cooling the solution, adding 34*8 grams of ethyl methyl- 
malonate, and warming on the water-bath, cooling, adding 39 grams 
of bromisobutyric acid, and again warming. The product was isolated 
and purified, and tlio portion boiling at 250—290 n (38 per cent, of the 
theoretical yield) saponified by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid. 
On cooling the solution, aa-dimethylglutaric acid was obtained in 
needles melting at 105—10G°, soluble in all ordinary solvents except 
light petroleum, and not volatile with steam. Its coefficient of 
electrical conductivity (K) is 0*00524. When boiled for a few 
minutes, it forms an anhydride , which can be isolated by treating 
the liquid with soda, and crystallises from light petroleum in thin, 
rectangular prisms melting at 92*—93°. By treating the acid with 
rod phosphorus and bromine, aa-dibrcmo-aa-dimethylglutaric an - 

h ijdride r OH 2 <q^^.^q >0, is obtained. It is an unstable substance, 

crystallising from light petroleum in oblique prisms which melt at 
92—93°, and sublime without decomposition. When it is treated with 
cold aqueous soda, and the solution neutralised with sulphuric acid, 
ether extracts a substance which crystallises in colourless, hexagonal 
plates melting at 95—9G°, and is probably, dihydroxydimethygJataric 
acid ., OHa[CMc(OH)-COOH]j. * * / 

Glutaric acid was then prepared by decomposing its silver salt with 
hydrogen sulphide, and was treated with excess of bromine in the 
presence of phosphorus. No brominated acid was obtained in this 
way, but an unstable substance which decomposed when heated, and 
was doubtless glutaric bromide. It was poured into excess of alcohol, 
and the solution evaporated; the residue consisted of a mixture of 
ethyl dibromo- and monobrorao-ghitarates in the proportion of about 
throe parts of the former to one of the latter. 0. F. B. 

Trfcmethylsuccmic Acid and Dimethylglntaric Acid*. By C, 
A. JBkscjioip (tier., 23, 1404—1408).—A symmetrical dimethyl- 
glntaric acid melting at 100—101° can bo obtained by treating ethyl 
sodiometliylmalonatc (2 mols.) with methylene iodide, hydrolysing 
the ethereal salt thus produced, and heating the acid until the evolu¬ 
tion of < arbonio anhydride is at an end. The electrical conductivity 
of this acid is the same as tluat of the trimcthylsuecinic acid obtained 
from ethyl methyknalonaio and ethyl biomisobutyrate, and that ef 
Zolinslcy’s symmetrical dimethyl glutaric acid (m. p. 102—103°); the 
three acids have also tho same crystalline form and the same solu¬ 
bility, so that a further comparison of the derivatives of the three 
compounds will probably prove their identity. The author has suc¬ 
ceeded in synthesising mesaeonic and citraconic acids from ethyl 
malonate. F. S. K. 

7 -Ketone-Acids. By 0, Paal and T. Hoffmann (tier 23, 
1495—1505).— Ethyl isoamylmalonate , CsHn’CH(COOEt)a, prepared 

4 e 2 
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by tareating ethyl sodiomalonate with isoamyl bromide in alcoholic 
solution, is a colourless, mobile oil, with an agreeable fruity odour; 
it boils at 240 —242°, and is insoluble in water. The free acid, 
CJH 14 O 4 , is obtained by boiling the ethereal salt for several hours with 
concentrated potash; it crystallises from a mixture of benzene and 
light petroleum in colonrless needles, melts at 93° with evolution of 
carfconic anhydride, and is readily soluble in water, alcohol, ether, 
ethyl acetate, and hot benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum. 
The ammonium, salt crystallines in needles or prisms. The sodium salt 
separates from dilute alcohol in ill-defined crystals. The calcium salt, 
CaHjjjChCa, and the barium salt seem to be amorphous, and are insoluble 
in water. The silver salt, CaH^ChAg., is amorphous and moderately 
stable. In aqueoas solutions of the ammonium salt, ferric chloride 
produces a red, and copper sulphate a bluisli-green precipitate. The 
amide , C 6 H n -CH(C0• KJ3 2 ) 2 , prepared by heating the ethereal salt 
w ith concentrated alcoholic ammonia at 150°, crystallises from alcohol 
in colonrless needles, melts at 210 °, and is readily soluble in hot 
alcohol but only sparingly in benzene, and insoluble in ether and light 
petroleum. 

Isoamylacetic acid , CiH^Oa, is obtained by heating isoamylmalonic 
acid; it is a colourless, disagreeably smelling oil of sp. gr. 0*912243 
at 19°, compared with water at the same temperature; it boils at 
208—210°, and is very sparingly soluble in water. The ethyl salt, 
CsH^O*, prepared by passing hydrogen chloride into an alcoholic 
solution of the acid, is a colourless oil of pleasant odour, boiling at 
177°. The calcium salt, CiJEI^ChCa, is crystalline and only 
sparingly soluble in hot water. 

Ethyl pkenacylisoamylmalonate , COPh , CH./C(C 5 H 11 ) (COOEt) a , can 
be prepared by gradually adding phenacyl bromide to a well-cooled 
ethereal solution of ethyl sodioisoamylmalonate and then wanning the 
mixture for a short time, but it is obtained in a less impure condition 
by passing hydrogen chloride into an alcoholic solution of phcnacyl- 
isoamylmalonic acid; the crude product is a thick, colourless oil. 
The free arid, C^H^Os, prepared by hydrolising the crude ethereal 
salt with alcoholic potash, crystallises from dilute alcohol, or acetic 
acid, in long, colout less needles, melts at 16l)°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, ethyl acetate, and glacial acetic acid, btit 
almost insoluble in benzene and light petroleum; when crystallised 
from water or from solvents containing water, it invariably con tains 
small quantities of water, from which it cannot easily be freed. The 
potassium salt crystallises in plates and is readily soluble in water and 
hot alcohol. The ammonium salt, Ci#H 19 CVNH 4 , crystallises in needles, 
melts at 165°, and is moderately easily soluble in cold water. When 
the acid is heated with phosphoric chloride and phosphorus oxy¬ 
chloride, it is converted into the chloride, which is so unstable that 
it cannot he obtained in a pure condition. Both the acid and the 
ethyl salt combine with hydroxylamine, yielding oximes. 

Attempts to convert phenacylisoamylmalonic acid and phenacyl- 
isoamylacetic acid (see below; into 1.3-phenylisoamylthiopben, by 
heating with phosphorus trisulpliide, were unsuccessful. 

Odylbenatne, CHMey[OH 2 ] 4 *CH 2 i J h, is obtained when phenacyl- 
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isoamylmalonic acid is distilled over zinc-dust and the product fi* ic- 
tionated over sodium; it is a colourless, mobile oil, boiling at about 
245—255°, and possessing an aromatic odour. 
p-Phetiyl-fi-liydroxy-a-isoamy lethy hnalonic acid , 

OH-CHPh-CH 3 -C(COOH) a -C 5 H n , 

can be prepared by reducing a dilute alcoholic solution of phenacyl- 
isoamylmalonic acid with sodium amalgam, the solution being kept 
slightly acid by the frequent addition of dilute sulphuric acid. It is 
a gum-like substance, readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and glacial 
acetic acid, but almost insoluble in water; when heated, it is converted 

into ^hmyba-iboamyThaUjrolactone, CHPh^Q^Q^CH-CgHn, with 

evolution of water and carbonic anhydride. 

Phenacyliaoamyl acetic acid (P-bcnzoyl-a-isoamylpropiome acid), 
COPh'CH 2 , CH(CJ 6 H u ) , COOH, prepared by heating the preceding 
compound above its melting point, crystallises from dilate alcohol or 
light petroleum in colourless plates, melts at 103°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but only sparingly in light 
petroleum, and insoluble in water. The ethyl salt is a colourless oil 
boiling at 2(50°. When the acid is boiled for some time, it is converted 
into 'y-ylmiyUa-ixoamyllmtenyllacbone (b p. about 310—320°), which, 
however, cannot be obtained in a pure condition. F. S. K. 


normal maimer, ethyl clihrqmyyenyltriairloa'ylate , 


Synthesis of Mesaconic and Citraconic Acids from Ethyl 
Propenyltricarboxylate. By C. A. Bischoff (Per., 23, 1930—1937). 
— In previous papers by the author and by Gnthzoit, it has been 
shown that almost all alkyl-substituted ethyl malonates are readily 
acted on by chlorine at 100°. Ethyl acetylenetetracarboxylate forms 
an exception, as it is only attacked at 200°, and then passes into the 
ethyl salt of a tribasic acid. By the action of chlorine on ethyl 
propeiiyltricarboxylato on tlio water-bath, no chloro-derivative corre¬ 
sponding with ethyl cldoromalonato can be obtained; if, however, the 
ethyl salt is heated to 130—200°, substitution takes place in the 

01-C(COOEt) a 

Me-CH-COOEt’ 

boiug obtained as a yellow oil with a pungent odour, boiling at 
287—288° under 770 mm. pressure. By the action of hydrochloric 
acid, it yields mesaconic acid and carboxymcsaconic acid, 

COOH-CMe:C(COOH)* 

molting at 168°; the latter readily loses carbonic anhydride with 
formation of mesaconic acid. A third product was also obtained, 
which appears to be impure citraconic acid. 

Ethyl butenyltricarboxylate, when treated with chlorine in an 
analogous manner, yields a monochloro-Aerivative of a similar charac¬ 
ter, boiling at 292°. On hydrolysis, it is converted into etbylmaleic 

acid, J? U melting at 90—92°, which is quite stable, whereas 

EvC'COuw 

the isomeric pyrocinchonic acid exists only as an anhydride. 

H. G. 0. 
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Oitraconanil and PyranilpyroniLactone. By A. Rfissert (Ber., 
23, 1620—1621).—A reply to the paper of Anschutz (compare Abstr, 
this voL, p. 774) regarding the identity of these compounds. The 
author points out that the production of anilidopyrotartaric acid by 
reduction affords no proof of the constitution of either citraconanil or 
pyranilpyroinlactone, as its formation is equally well explained by 
either of the formulae in dispute. On oxidation, citraconanil yields 
oxanilic acid, whilst anilosuccinic acid is obtained from pyranilpyroin- 
laetone. These facts, together with the different physical properties 
of the two compounds, confirm the author in his opinion that they 
are distinct substances. B* T. 

Condensation of Ketone Acids "with Dicarboxylic Acids. 
By R. Fittio and G. Parker (Ber 23, 1535—1536).—The 
compound of the composition C 6 H 6 0 3 , which was obtained by the 
condensation of pyruvic acid with sodium succinate (Abstr., 1889, 
1146), is not an acid, but the anhydride of pyrocinchonie acid. 

F. S. K. 

Combination of Malic Acid with normal Potassium and 
Sodium Tungstates. By D. Gernez ( Gompt . rend., 110, 1365—1368; 
compare this vol., 744).—The solutions examined contained 1*1166 
grains of malic acid, various proportions of the tungstate, and water 
sufficient to make the volume of the solution up to 24 c.c. at 15°; the 
rotation of the malic acid solution alone was 15 f at 17° in a tube 
201*5 mm. long. 

The addition of equal weights of the alkaline tungstate increases the 
rotatory power by equal increments until a maximum is reached, 
when equal equivalents of the acid and the tungstate are present. 
Further addition of tungstate remits in a gradual reduction of the 
rotatoiy power, which changes its sign and attains a second maximum 
when two equivalents of the salt are present to one of malic acid 
Beyond this point the rotatory power again diminishes, again changes 
in sign, and reaches another maximum when five equivalents of the 
salt are present to two equivalents of malic acid. If further quantities 
of tungstate are added, the rotatory power again passes from left to 
light, and a gradual increase in the rotatory power indicates the 
formation of a combination of one equivalent of the acid and eight 
equivalents of the tungstate. 0. H. B. 

Distillation Products of Citrates. By C. A. Bischo*f and A. 
HAUsDORrEB {Ber., 23, 1915—1918).—When a mixture of citric acid, 
quicklime, and iron filings is distilled in au iron retort, a distillate is 
obtained which consists of an aqueous and an oily portion. The latter 
on repeated fractionation gave products boiling at 58—60°, 90°, 120°, 
and 210°. The first consisted of acetone, and the authors regarded 
the second as metacetone until the publication of E. Fischer and 
Layeock’s researches showed this to be a mixture (Abstr., 1889, 487). 
hTone of the other fractions consists of hydrocarbons. 

The distillation was next repeated on a larger scale, 6 5 kilos, of 
sodium^ citrate being employed. The fractions of the oil boiling at 
45—80° and 80—115° wore washtd with soda solution and dried over 
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potassium carbonate. The portions boiling above 90°, collected in 
fractions of 10 u range, were tieated with phenylhydrazine, heated on 
the water-bath, and finally dried on the oil-bath at 180°. The residue, 
on fractionation in a vacuum, yielded piopaldehydephenylhydrazone as 
ft yellow oil, which was converted into Bcatole on heating with zinc 
chloride. 

The higher boiling portions likewise reduce silver solution, but are 
stable towards oxidising agents, and are therefore probably not alde¬ 
hydes. The fractions analysed show the characteristic reactions of 
substituted furfurans, and the numbers obtained on anal} sis in two 
cases agree with those required for triallylfurfuran and dipropyl- 
furfuran. H. Gr. 0. 

Action of Ethyl a-Bromisobutyrate on Ethyl Propylmalonate 
and Isopropylmalonate. By C. A. Bischoff and A. Tigerstedt 
(Ber ., 23, 1937—1911). —When ethyl propylmalonate is mixed with 
sin alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide, and ethyl a-bromisobutyrate 
added, tho normal reaction takes place, the ethyl salt of a tricarb¬ 
oxylic acid being formed. This has tho composition C^H^Oe, and 
forms a slightly yellowish oil, which boils at 300—301°. It cannot be 
obtained from ethyl i sob ntenyl tricar boxy late by the action of sodinm 
ethoxide and propyl iodide. 

On hydrolysis, tho ethyl salt yields tho corresponding j oropyMso- 
butenyltricarboxylic acid, Oi„H lb Oo, which crystallises in colourless 
nodules, readily soluble in water and ether. At 107—168°, it melts, 
giving off carbonic anhydride and forming a dicarboxylic acid. The 
latter was found to be a mixture of two geometrically isomeric acids, 
melting at 51 — 53° and 101—102° respectively. They readily pass 
one into tho other, and are probably symmetrical methylpropylglutario 
acids, COOIL-OIIPi^OIVCHMe-COOH. 

When ethyl isopropylmalonate is treated with sodinm ethoxide and 
ethyl a-bromisobutyrate, no corresponding reaction takes place, a 
mixture of high and low boiling substances being obtained. 

H. G. 0. 

Dialkyl Cyanothiocarbamides. By 0. Heojit (Ber., 23,1658— 
1008; compare Wunderlich, Abstr., 188(>,435),— Methylthmcaibamide, 
in alcoholic solution, combines with sodinm cyanide to form sodium 
melhylc'yauothiocarbamide, NJlMo*CS*NNa*ON; by tho action of 
alkyl halogens, tho sodium in this compound may be displaced. Since 
tho higher thiocarbaraidos react in tho sam£ manner as the methyl 
compound, tbeio is no difficulty in preparing the members of two 
homologous series, and a comparison of their properties would show 
tho influence of the relative position of the alkyl-groups in the mole¬ 
cule. 

T. METIIYLT HIOCA REAM IDEALKYL CYANIDES, HHMe*CS*NR-CK— 
Metliylthiacarbannidemethyl cyanide , NHMe‘CS*NMe*CN, crystallises 
from alcohol in transparent, lustrous plates; on heating to 185°, it 
becomes yellow, and melts at 194—195° with decomposition; it is 
nadily soluble in all the usual menstrua except light petroleum. 
MctkyIfhiorarbaimdepropyl cyanide, NHMe*CS*NPr*CN\ crystallises 
trmu hofc water in very lustrous plates or needles melting at 90*5°; 
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it is less soluble than the methyl compound. Methy Ithiocarbam ulml 'ijl 
cyanide , NHMe*CS*N(C 3 H 6 )*CN, is deposited from alcohol in long, 
lustrous, white needles melting at 77 • 5°. Methylthiocarbamid“benzyl 
cyanide, 3SrHMe*OS*N(OrH 7 )*CK, crystallises from hot alcohol in 
needles melting at 173°; it is only sparingly soluble in ordinary 
solvents. 

II. Ethylthiocarb amide alkyl Cyanides, OTIEt'CS’NR'CK— Ethyl - 
thiocarbamideethyl cyanide , lTHEt*CS*NEt'CN, is obtained from 
sodium ethylcyanothiocarbamide and ethyl iodide; it crystallises from 
strong alcohol in white, lustrous laminae melting at 98*2°, and re¬ 
solidifying at 94°. Ethylthiocarbamidepropyl cyanide , 

NHEt*OS*‘NPr*CN, 

forms a loose, white, crystalline mass of small needles or leaves 
melting at 74*7° and resolidifying at 71°. Ethylthiocarbamideallyl 
cyanide , NHEt*CS*N(C 3 H 6 )*GN, crystallises in small, lustrous plates 
melting at 81*2° without decomposition. Ethylthiocarbamidebenzyl 
cyanide , NHEt'CSvN(C 7 H 7 )-CN, is deposited from dilute alcohol as a 
white powder, consisting of small, flat crystals melting at 143*5°. 

III. PrOPYLTHIOCARBAMIDE ALKYL CYANID ES, NHPr*CS*NR'CK.— 
Propylthiocarbamidemethyl cyanide crystallises from alcohol in fine, 
white, lustrous plates melting at 115° without decomposition. Propyl- 
thiocarbamideethyl cyanide is obtained from hot water in plates 
melting at 56°. Propylthiocarbaw id&propyl cyanide is deposited from 
hot water as a crystalline powder melting at 56°. Propylthiocarb - 
amideallyl cyanide , crystallises in small, white, lustrous needles 
melting at 50*3°. PropyltMocarbamidehenzyl cyanide crystallises from 
hot water in needles melting at 113°. 

IV. Allylthiocabbamidealkyl Cyanides, NH(C 3 H 5 )*CS-NR*CX.— 

. Sodinm allylcyanothiocarbamide is less soluble than the lower homo- 

logues, and the yield of alkyl-derivatives is comparatively small. 
AllyUhiocarlamideethyl cyanide crystallises from dilute alcohol in fine, 
white needles melting at 63*2°. AUylthiocarbamideprapyl cyanide 
melts at 57*3°, and is deposited from dilute alcohol in small, lustrous 
needles. Allylthiocarbawideallyl cyanide forms fine, white, interlaced 
needles melting at 52*4°. Allylthiocai'bamidebmzyl cyanide is difficult 
to purify; it is obtained from dilute alcohol in white, lustrous needles 
melting at 116° without decomposition. 

V. Phenylthiocarbamidealeyl Cyanides, NHPh*CS*NR'CN.— 
Phenylfhiocarbamidttmefkyl cyanide is very sparingly soluble, except in 
acetic acid; it is deposited from a mixture of acetone and alcohol in 
white, lustrous, crystalline aggregates melting at 186° with decom- 

r position. PhenyUkiocarbamideethyl cyanide crystallises from water in 
white, interlaced needles and plates melting at 144°. Wunderlich 
(loc. tit) gives the melting point of this compound as 119°. Phenyl - 
thiocarbamidepropyl cyanide melts underwater; it is sparingly soluble, 
and separates as an oil, on cooling a hot solution; after remaining for 
some time, the oil solidifies, forming white, interlaced, needle-shaped 
crystals melting at 108°. Phenylthiocarbamideallyl cyanide is obtained 
in the form of slightly yellow, lustrous plates and needles melting at 
100°. Phenylthiocarbamidebenzyl cyanide crystallises from a mixture 
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of acetone and nleoliol in while, lustrous aggregates of needles and 
plates melting at 182° with decomposition. The melting points of 
the above compounds, except the allyl and aromatic derivatives, 
decrease 'with rising molecular weights; the position of the alkyl 
gioups does not affect this rule. A comparison of the six pairs of 
metamerides shows that the compounds containing the group 
•NMe'OS", have always the highest melting point; in the absence of 
a methyl-group, that metameride melts higher which has the alkyl 
of larger molecular weight linked to the IN'CN group. J. B. T. 

Fueusol. By K. Bthler and B. Tollens (Awnalen, 258, 110— 
128; oomparo Abstr., 1890, .238; Maquenne, Ab&tr., 1890,33; and 
Hill, Abstr., 1889, 695).—Fucunol, prepared from Fucus by distilla¬ 
tion with sulphuric acid, can be separated by fractional distillation 
into furfuraldohydo and a much smaller fraction which consists of 
methylfurluraldehydc (b. p. 182—184°). The furfuraldehyde was 
proved to he identical with that obtained from bran by a direct com¬ 
parison of a number of derivatives of the two substances. 

Methyl furfuraldehyde gives a deep orange-rod coloration with 
aniline acetate. 

Met hy Ifurfurine, prepared by boiling the hydramidc with soda, is 
nn oil The nitrate is crystalline. The acid oxalate, CisH 18 NaOj,CaHA» 
crystallises in microscopic needles. The platinochloi ids, 

(C l8 EI 1 sN 3 03)„H,PtCla, 

crystallises in microscopic plates. 

When a trace of isatin is added to a solution of methylpyromncic 
acid iu concentrated sulphuric acid, and the mixture warmed slowly, 
a yellow, then a brown, and linally an intense green coloration is pro¬ 
duced; in an aqueous solution of ammonium methyl pyromucate, 
ferric chloride produces a brown precipitate. 

The ani hors have succeeded in extracting a sugar from Fucu% but 
have not yet obtained it iu crystals. This sugar yields a crystalline 
hydramie, melting at 1(53—165°, which seems to have the composition 
('uHujN/),, and a crystalline owmne, melting at 154—15G°; when 
distilled with dilute hydrochloric acid, it yields furfuraldehyde or 
mothylfurfuraldehydo. F. S. K. 

Configuration of the Benzene and Hexamethylene Mole¬ 
cule. By F. Herrmann ( Ber ,, 23, 2060—2oC2).—Tho author com¬ 
plains that Sachs© (Abstr., 1888,1181, and Bar,, 23, 1363) has not 
noticed his (tho author’s) previous paper (Abstr., 1888,1026) on the 
configuration of the benzene and hexamethylene molecule; he points 
out the similarity between bis and Sachse’s diagrams, and proceeds 
to discuss the conclusions which follow from the comparison. 

F. S. K. 

Chlorine Substitution-products of Metaxylene. By A. Claus 
and H. Burstbrt (.7, jor. Ohem . [2], 41, 552—563).—Chlorine snbsti- 
tution-products of mefcaxyleno are best obtained by slowly passing 
chlorine into a solution of metaxylene (100 grams) in chloroform 
(300 grams) containing finely powdered iron (6—7 grams). When 
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crystals begin to form in tlie liquid, the current of chlorine is 
stopped, and the product poured into water and shaken therewith; 
the chloroform solution is dried with calcium chloride, evaporated, 
and the residue distilled. Mono-, di-, and tri-chlorometaxylene distil 
over below 250°, and tetrachlorometaxylene remains. The first three 
are separated by fractional distdlation, but the last cannot be distilled 
without decomposition; it may, however, be completely freed from 
the others by distillation with steam, with which it is not volatile. 

Chlorometaxvlene boils at ISO—181° (nncorr.), not 186*5° (coir.; 
Jacobsen, Abstr., 1885, 1052). 

4: 6-Dichlorometaceylene crystallises in colourless, pearly, large 
plates; it strongly resembles dichloroparaxylene in properties, but its 
crystalline form is not so well marked; it melts at 68° (uncorr.), 
boils at 222°, and dissolves easily in most solvents, more sparingly in 
alcohol. The crystals have an aromatic odour, and become liquid 
when exposed for some time to the air; they sublime unchanged. 

4 : 6-I)ichloro-3-methylbeuzoic add is formed when 4 : 6-dichloro- 
metaxylene (1 part) is heated with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*18 
(15 parts) in a sealed tube for 5—6 hours at 150°. It crystallises in 
colourless, lustrous needles which melt at 170° (uncorr.), and dissolve 
in hot water and the other usual solvents. It is not formed when 
chromic arid acts on 4 : 6-dichloro metaxylene in glacial acetic acid, 
so it is not identical with Hollemann’s dichloromethylbenzoio acid 
(m, p. 161°, Annalen, 144, 269) ; its barium salt (with 2 mols. H 2 0) 
is described. 

4 : 6-Dithbri^ophthnlic acid is the product of the action of chromic 
acid on 4 : 6-diehlorometaxylene; it is best obtained by heating the 
dichloroxylene (1 part) with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*18 (20 parts) in a 
sealed tnbe for several hoars at 220°, and crystallising the product 
from alcohol. It forms a white powder, consisting of small needles, 
and melts at 280° (nncorr.) ; it dissolves in the nsnal solvents except 
cold water, bnt its solution in hot water may he cooled to 0 C without 
crystallising. Its barium (with 1 mol. H^O), silver, aypper, lead , 
nickel , and cobalt salts were obtained. 

Trichlorometaxylene crystallises in colourless, lustrous needles 
which melt at 117° (nncorr.), and sublime unchanged. It dissolves 
freely in glacial acetic acid, benzene, ether, and chloroform, sparingly 
in alcohol; its constitution is uncertain. By oxidation either with 
nitric or chromic acid, it yields trichlorisophthalic arid only. This 
acid crystallises in slender needles which melt at 223° (uncorr.), and 
sublime; it is soluble in the usual solvents. The barium (with 5 mols. 
H>0) and the silver salts are described. 

Tetrachlorometaxylene crystallises from a mixture of chloroform and 
alcohol in brilliant, white, brittle needles which melt at 210° (un- 
eorr.), and are soluble in most solvents except alcohol. All attempts 
to obtain an acid by oxidising tetrachlorometaxylene have failed. 

a. a. b. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Iodometaxylene. By H. Ham- 
meelich (Her., 23, 1634—1636).—Iodometaxylene [Me : Me : I = 
1 : 3 : 4] is prepared by treating diazoxylidine sulphate with a con¬ 
centrated solution of potassium iodide. The dark coloured oil which 
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collects at the bottom of the vessel is purified by washing with sodium 
hydroxide solution. After distilling several times, the compound is 
obtained tvs a colourless, strongly refractive liquid of sp. gr. 1-6609 at 
13°; it boils at 232°, and does not solidify in a freezing mixture. 

Diiodoxylme, is obtained by treating iodometaxylone 

with 2—3 times its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid. After 
remaining for about five weeks, the crystals which foim are sepa¬ 
rated, and purified by washing and distillation. The compound crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in tufts of long, white needles melting at 72°. 

< )n treating the acid filtrate fi*om the diiodoxylene with barium car¬ 
bonate, the barium salt of the corresponding iodoxylenes alphanic acid 
is obtained, crystallising in small, lustrous needles which are sparingly 
soluble in hot water. 

[odrriscphbhalic acid is formed by the oxidation of iodometaxylene 
with dilute nitric acid; the compound crystallises with great diffi¬ 
culty, and is best purified by treating the barium salt with hydro¬ 
chloric acid; it molts at 215° with decomposition. The barium salt 
crystallises in small, white, lustrous needles. J. B. T. 

Metadichlorophenol and MetadibromophenoL By L. Gar- 
zino (Chnn. Uentr., 1890, i, 820—821; from Atti B. Acad . &ci , 
Tor mo , 25).—The author nitrated propion} ldichloroplienols and 
propionyldibromopliends with the object of preparing monochloro- 
and monobromo-nitroqorinones. Instead of these, a dinitrodichloro- 
pbonol and a diuitrodibromophemoi were obtained. 

Dinitrodichlorophtntd, OeHCla(NO a )/OH, forms yellow crystals melt¬ 
ing at L05—106°, readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and in 
hot water. It volatilises with steam, and decomposes when heated 
rapidly. It decomposes metallic carbonates in the cold. The potas¬ 
sium salt crystallises in red noodles with £ mol. H*0, and is very 
solublo in water. The barium salt crystallises with 3 and with 2 mols. 
H#0. The former is yellowish, whilst the latter is reddish, and is less 
soluble in water. 

By nitrating propionyldibromophenol without cooling, the prin¬ 
cipal product is dinitrodibromophenol, but if the mixture is carefully 
cooled during the nitration, a pro pi on y 1 nitrodibromophenol is also 
formed in some quantity. 

Din itrodibromophenol, OeHBr a (UOs)a*OH, forms reddish-yellow crys¬ 
tals melting at 146° with decomposition. It is readily soluble in 
alcohol and ether, but little so in cold water, rather more soluble in 
hot water. From ether, it crystallises in beautiful rhombohedrons. 
It is volatile in steam, and decomposes metallic carbonates in the cold. 
The potassium salt crystallises with ^ mol. EUO in the form of dark- 
red needles littje soluble in water. The barium salt crystallises with 
3 and with 2 mols. H 4 0 in the form of small, red prisms. 

Prcpionylnitrodibromopftenol , C 6 H 2 Br 2 (N0 2 ) OCsHgO, crystallises 
from dilate alcohol in beautiful, monoclinic crystals melting at 54—55°. 
By saponification, the nitrodibromophenol is obtained; it has a 
beautiful, yellow colour, and melts at 90—91°. The positions of the 
uitro-groups in these compounds is not determined. J. W. L. 
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Chloro iibromo- and Bromodichloro-phenol, and their Con¬ 
version into Quinones. By L. Garzino (Ghem. Centr ., 1890, i, 
821; from Atti B. Acad . Sci., Torino , 25).— Ghlorodibromopheno! , 
CfiHsBivjCl'OH [= 2 : 4 : 5 : 1 ?], is prepared by treating meta- 
dibromophenol with dry chlorine at 40°. It crystallises from dilnle 
alcohol in white, silky, lustrous crystals, very solable in ether, chloro¬ 
form, and^ benzeue, soluble in dilute acetic acid, nearly insoluble in 
water; it is volatile with steam, and sublimes at ordinary temperatures. 
The barium salt crystallises with 2| mols. H 2 0 in small, yellowish- 
wlnte needles; the aqueous solution is decomposed partially by evapo¬ 
ration ; it is not readily soluble in water. Bemoyhhlororttbrovnophenol, 
OaHjBrjChOBz, forms small, white prisms, and melts at 65—65*5°. 

Propionylchlorodibromqplienol, C 6 H 2 Bi%C1*0*CsH 5 0, crystallises from 
80 per cent, alcohol in white crystals melting at 81*5-—32°. By ni¬ 
trating this, chlorobromonitrnquinone is obtained in small quantity ; 
it decomposes at its melting point, 227—228°; it is insoluble in 
water, sparingly soluble in ether, insoluble in cold 95 p«r 
cent, alcohol, and but little soluble in hot alcohol; this solution 
becomes brown and acid. It reacts with hydroxy lamine hydrochloride, 
phenylhydrazine, and aniline. On nitrating the propionylbromo- 
dichlorophenol, no quinone is obtained; a propionyl-derivative of nitro- 
bromodichlorophenol and a substance of the formula CuH 4 Cl 3 BrN 2 0 7 , 
but whose constitution could not be determined, were obtained. The 
latter melts at 215—217°. The propionylnitrobromodichlorophenol 
melts at 88*5—89 J , is sparingly soluble in water, and crystallises from 
boiling alcohol in greenish-white rhombohedra. J. W. L. 


Action of Bromine on PhloroglucinoL By T. Znrcrai and 0. 
EIe'iUL ( [Ber 23. 1706—1732).—By the action of bromine on phloro¬ 
glucinol, Benedikt (Abstr., 1878, 499; Jahresb 1880, 645), and Bene- 
dikt and Hazura (Abstr., 1886, 52) obtained three compounds, phlo- 
robromine, C 6 Br 9 HO: hexahromophloroglucinol, C 6 Br 6 0 3 ; and octo- 
bromophloroglucinol, C c Br h 0 3 . The observations made by the authors 
m their investigation of the action of chlorine on phloroglucinol (this 
vol., p. 488) have induced them to repeat these experiments, and it 
lias been lound that phlorobromine bas not the formula 0eBr 9 H0, hut 
C 5 Br 8 0>, and is in reality jperbromacetylacetone , CBryCO*CBr 2 *CO*CBr 3 . 
It forms thick, lustrous needles which melt at 154—155°, and give off 
bromine at a higher temperature. It dissolves sparingly in light 
petroleum, but readily in benzene, chloroform, and acetic acid, and is 
not attacked by soda solution or by nitric acid. Ammonia converts it 
into tribromacetamide and methylene bromide, wliilst with alcohol it 
3 ields bromoform and ethyl di- and tri-bromacetate. 

The formation of perbromacetylacetone is probably preceded by 
that of hexahromophloroglucinol, which is then acted on by bromine- 
water in the following manner:— 



+ 2Br* + 2H*0 


IOCBr 3 + C0 2 
!Br 8 -COCBr 3 


+ 2HBr. 


From this, one would expect that tribromophloroglucinol would yield 
by the action of chlorine the compound CChBrCO'CBrChGO'CCbBr, 
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and that triclilorophloroglucmol would form with bromine the com¬ 
pound CBr 2 Cl‘CO-OBrCbCO*OBr 2 Gl. The latter supposition has 
proved correct, but not tho first, as in that case the pentabromo- 
compound is also formed, together with compounds richer in chlorine. 
It appears probable that, on the one hand, the mixed trichlorotri- 
bromotrikctohexamctbylone is formed; whilst, on the other, bromine 
is set free, which then acts on the first-named compound, forming 
pentabromotrichloracetylacotone. This compound forms hard, 
colourless, vitreous needles which melt at 1)3—95° to a milky liquid 
which becomes clear at 98°, It is soluble in the ordinary solvents, 
the solutions quickly undergoing decomposition. Ammonia converts 
it into dibromochloracotamide, which forms thick, colourless needles 
or broad plates melting at 127—128°. 

By the action of bromine on phloroglucinol in concentrated aqueous 
solution, tho authors have not been able to obtain Bcncdikt’s octo- 
bromophloroglucinol, hut, have isolated hexabromophloroglucinol and 
n new compound having the composition CsBi^HOj. If the bromination 
be incomplete, a compound CoHjBrsO* or C 6 l3r 6 HCb,H 2 0 is also ob¬ 
tained. 


Both this compound and tho hcxnbrominated derivative are much 
more stable than the corresponding hexachlorotriketohexamethylene, 
not being split up by water, alcohol, or ammonia. 


irt.vubmmiitnkeU\lHmuU‘ihifhn€ forms large, well-developed tablets, 
which are colourless or slightly yellow, melt at 146—147°, and de- 
eompose at 170—180°. It is readily soluble in ether, chloroform, hot 
benzene, and hot acetic acid, and is exceptionally susceptible to light. 
On reduction, it yields tnbromophloroglucinol, and, under favourable 
conditions, phloroglucinol Bromine converts it into phlorobromine. 
The second compound, C 0 Br 6 HO 3 ,H 2 O, is probably a 'padabromodi- 

hi(dujdro.njh^Qne ) aS y ioI<ia an acetyl-deri¬ 


vative, CflBraO/OAc, by the action of acetic anhydride with elimina- 
1 ion of 2 mols. of w ater. This, on reduction and further treatment with 


acetic anhydride, yields Iribromophloroglvcinol triacetate, C 6 13r 3 (0 Ac) 3 . 
The first-named compound forms slender needles melting at 142°, 
whilst tho second melts at 183—184°. 


Pentabromodikctohydroxyhexcmo crystallises in transparent, amber- 
yellow, apparently monociinio forms, which are easily soluble in 
water and other, loss readily in chloroform and acetic acid. It melts 
at 119—120° with decomposition, and does not lose its water of crys¬ 
tallisation without further decomposition. This is probably combined 
in the same manner as in mesoxalio acid, which would account for the 
solubility of the compound in water. It behaves on reduction in the 
same manner as the hexabromo-compound, and by the action of 
bromine yields the compound C 5 Br 7 H0 2 , which, as already stated, is 
also obtained direct from phloroglucinol. It crystallises from a mix¬ 
ture of carbon bisulphide and light petroleum in colourless, mono¬ 
clinic prisms which melt at 93—94°, and give off bromine at a higher 
temperature. It greaily resembles phlorobromine, and by the action 
of water yields pentabromacetono, and a compound which is possibly 
tetiabromacetone lijdiate. Ammonia converts it into tribromacet- 
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amirle. Prom these facts, it would appear that the compound is a 
heptabromacetylacetone having the constitution 

CBiyCO-CBr 2 -CO-CBr 2 H. H. G. 0. 

Methyl-derivatives of PMoroglucinoL By A. Spite hit 
( MonaUlt 11, 104—119).—The methyl-derivatives of phloroglucinol 
may be obtained in satisfactory yield and in unvarying proportions, if 
the methyl iodide and phenol are both perfectly dry, and if in their 
preparation sodium be substituted for potassium. The phloroglucinol 
(1 mol.), dried at 100 °, and the sodium (6 atoms) are separately dis¬ 
solved in absolute methyl alcohol, the solutions are mixed, and the 
methyl iodide (6 mols.) run in, drop by drop,, from a funnel. The 
mixture is then heated in a reflux apparatus, so arranged as to ex¬ 
clude moisture, until it no longer gives an alkaline reaction. The 
remainder of the operation is carried out in accordance with the 
directions of Herzig and ZeLsel (Abstr., 1888, 822). On treating the 
product with dilute aqueous potash, hexamethylphloroglucinol and an 
oily portion remain undissolved, whilst penta- and tetra-methylphloro- 
glucinol and a product not yet investigated are soluble in it. 

Hexamethylphloroglucinol showed the same melting point (80°) as 
given by Margnlies, and boiled at 247*7° (corr.). On treating the 
compound with hydrogen iodide, Margo lies obtained carbonic an¬ 
hydride, isobutyric acid, and diisopropylmethane, the latter being 
presumably secondary products from dimethylmalonic acid and diiso¬ 
propyl ketone, which would decompose under the influence of the 
reducing agent at the high temperature ( 2 U 0 °) employed. To test 
the truth of this supposition, the author has made experiments sub¬ 
stituting 40 per cent, hydrochloric and 50 per cent, sulphuric acids 
for the hydrogen iodide. On heating the mixtnres in sealed tubes 
at 190°, carbonic anhydride, diisopropyl ketone, and a small quantity 
of isobutyric acid were simultaneously formed. 

Petitametkijlplilorogliicbiol .—This compound melts at 114°, and boils 
at 261*6—263*8° (corr.), and has been described under the name of 
tetrametbylphloroglucinol by Margultes. When an alcoholic solution 
is treated with bromine, wonohromopeittaniethylphloroghuri'nol , crystal¬ 
lising in beautiful, small, white needles, is obtained; it melts at 
75—76°. On heating for several horn's in a reflux apparatus with 
1 per cent, sodium hydroxide, this compound gradually dissolves, 
and on distilling the product, an oil boiling at 123* 7—126*5° (corr.) 
passes over. This oil is diisopropyl ketone, since, on oxidation, it 
gives a mixtnre of acetic and isobntyric acids. On heating penta- 
methylphloroglucinol (2 grams) with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
(20 c.c.) at 180° in a sealed tube, isobutyric, propionic, and carbonic 
acids, diisopropyl ketone, and perhaps ethyl isopropyl ketone aic 
formed. 

Since the action of bases on the brominated pentamethylphloi*o- 
glucinol indicates the existence of symmetrical tetramethylacetone, 
and since its hydroxylic character has been established, the constitu¬ 
tion of pent am ethy lphloroglucinol must he expressed by the formula 

0H - a ^WeS> CM '- 
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On oxidation with atmospheric air, four of the methyl-groups of 
pentamethylphloroglucinol are converted into diisopropyi ketone, 
and the fifth into acetic acid. It may be supposed that in this action 
the double-bonded carbon-atoms are split asunder, and the free 
valencies occupied by oxygen, the compound 

COOH-CMe 3 -CO-CMe 2 -CO-COMe 

being formed, and that this hypothetical triketonic acid, in presence 
of water and oxygen, is finally split up into carbonic anhydride, acetic 
acid, and tetramethylacetone. 

Homofluorescein. By E. Grimaux (Compt rend., 110, 1074— 
1076).—The sodium-derivative of homofluorescein, prepared bv 
Schwarz’s method (Abstr., 1880, 551), was twice recrystallised from 
acetic acid. At 100°, the crystals lost 313 per cent, of acetic acid* 
Schwarz’s product lost 31*55 per cent. 

Orcin-aurin, prepared by Ncncki’s prooess (Abstr., 1882, 1201), 
was also crystallised from acetic acid; the crystals lost 32*2 per cent 
at 100°. * 

Both products had precisely the same appearance, and formed 
needles, with a brown-red kermes-like colour, which did not melt at 
300°. When heated in small closed tubes, they melt and decompose 
with evolution of red vapours and formation of a carbonaceous 
residue. With barium hydroxide solution, they yield a red, crystalline 
precipitate o t a barium salt, very slightly soluble in cold water, but 
soluble in boiling water; with nitric acid, they yield nitro-dorivatives 
which crystallise from water in rhombic 1 amelias; and with alkalis, 
they yield two compounds which have the same intense fluorescence. 

The homofluoreseexu of Schwarz is, in fact, identical with the 
orcin-aurin of Noncki. The formula C 2 jH 38 0 5 agrees better with the 
properties described by Schwarz and with his analyses of the nitro- 
dorivatives than docs the formula G&HuOft, which he ascribed to the 
compound. 

Resorcinol, when treated with chloroform and an alkali, yields a 
bright-red, non-fluorcsccnt solution which becomes brown-rod on 
prolonged boiling. Acids precipitate a yellow powder which should 
be identical with the vosaimn obtained by JNencki by hoatingresoranol 
with formic acid and zinc chloride at 140°. Rosorciuphthalein is 
fluorescent, and orcinphthalom is non-flnorcscent, but the reverse 
holds good for the products of the action of chloroform. 

0. H. B. 

The Phenol contained in Sassafras Oil. By 0. Pomeranz 
(Monatsh., 11, 101—103),—According to Grimanx and Ruott ( Oompt . 
rend., 68 , 928), the ethereal oil obtained from the American cinnamon- 
tree, Laums xdwafras, consists of 10 per cent, of a torpene C J0 Hi 6 , 90 
per cent, of safrole, C 10 H 10 O 2 , and a small quantity of a substance of 
a phenolic nature, which can be abstracted from the oil by shaking 
with potash. In order to further investigate it, the author has ex¬ 
hausted 3 kilos, of crude sassafras oil with dilute potash. On adding 
dilute sulphuric acid to the alkaline solution, an oil separated; this 
was washed, dried with calcium chloride, and distilled. The whole 
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of the oil passed over between 246° and 247°, giving 7 grams of a 
colourless liquid, having an odour greatly resembling eugenol. It is 
heavier than water, in which it is nearly insoluble, and dissolves 
readily in alcohol, forming a solution which is turned blue by ferric 
chloride. All these properties agree perfectly with those of eugenol, 
OH'C 6 ff 3 (OMe)-C 3 H 5 . The elementary analysis and the conversion 
of a portion of the substance into its characteristic benzoyl-deriva¬ 
tive (compare Caliours, Amutlen, 108, 321), crystallising in colourless, 
gleaming prisms melting at 69°, show that the substance is, in fact, 
eugenol. G. T. M. 

Action of Zinc Chloride on Methylacetanilide. By A. Pictet 
and J. Fert 23, 1903—1904; compare Abstr., 1889, 971).— 

Methylacetanilide is beated with zinc chloride at 290° for some time ; 
when no further evolution of gas occurs, the fused mass is poured into 
dilute hydrochloric acid, excess of alkali added, and the solution 
extracted with ether ; on evaporation of the ether, an oily residue is 
obtained consisting chiefly of quinoline and paratoluidine. The de¬ 
composition of methylacetanilide is therefore strictly analogous to 
that of ethylacetanilide. J. B. T. 

Isomerism of Organic Substances containing Nitrogen. By 
L. Gattermaxn (Ber., 23, 1733—1737). — Nitroparacetyltoluide, 
CIIs'CsHa^OiV^HAc (1.3.4), can be obtained in two modifications, 
one of which is yellow and the other white, according as it is crystal¬ 
lised from water or alcohol. These two modifications readily pass 
into one another under various conditions. Thus the white variety is 
converted into the yellow compound a few degrees below its molting 
point, and either modification can be obtained at will by adding a 
crystal of the one required to the melted substance. The butyryl 
compound behaves, according to Broemme, in a similar manner. 
Another compound, closely related to the foregoing, acetylazimido- 
toluene, also exists in two similar forms (Bossneck, Ahstr., 1886, 874; 
Zincke and Lawson, Annalen , 240, 119); and the author and 
Ritschke, in their investigation of azoxyphenol ethers, find that a 
yellow and a white modification of parazoxyanisoil can also be 
obtained. 

To determine whether we have here to do with a case of physical 
or chemical isomerism, or with an example of stereometrically 
isomeric nitrogen compounds, further investigation is necessary. 

H. G. 0. 

Anilides and Toluidides of Tartaric Acid. By 0. A. Bischoff 
and 0. Nastvogel ( Ber ., 23, 2047—2051).—An amorphous com¬ 
pound, which seems to have the composition 0 6 H 6 N0, is formed, 
together with tartrauilic acid and various amorphous substances, 
when acid aniline tartrate is heated; it softens and decomposes at 
200—225°, but without melting, and it is readily soluble in alcohol 
and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly in benzene. 

Tartaric diorthotoluidide , C^H^A, is obtained when orthotolui- 
dine tartrate (m. p. 151—152°) is heated with ortbotoluidine at 160° ; 
it crystallises from dilute alcohol in plates, melts at 182—183°, and is 
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readily soluble in bot acetone, xylene, glacial acetic acid, and alcohol, 
but only sparingly in bot benzene, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide, 
and almost insoluble in ether and water. The efo'acefa/Z-derivative, 
C^HiJNsOe, is formed when the ditoluidide is heated at 135—140° with 
acetic anhydride; it melts at 221—222°, and resembles the ditoluidide 
in its behaviour with solvents. 

Tartaric diparatoluidide, C^Hoo^O*, prepared from acid paratolui- 
dine tartrate (m. p. 198° with decomposition), crystallises from hot 
alcohol in colourless needles, and melts at 264° with decomposition. 
The dmcefo/Z-derivative, C AJ H 21 N' ii Oa, separates from alcohol in crystals 
and melts at 202°. F. S. K. 

Orfchomtrodiphenylamune. By M. Schopff (Her., 23, 1839— 
1844; compare Abstr., 1889, 772).—An increased yield of orthonitrodi- 
plienylamine is obtained by preparing it from orthobromonitrobenzene, 
instead of orthochloronitrobenzene, aniline or glycerol being used as 
a solvent in place of alcohol. The result is still more satisfactory if 
the orthobromonitrobenzene is first sulphonatcd and then treated 
with aniline, nitranilidobenzenesulphonic acid [N0 2 : NHPh: S0 3 H 
= 1 : 2 : 5] is formed, and on heating with hydrochloric acid in a 
sealed tube, it is converted, almost quantitatively, into orthonitrodi- 
phenylamine. All attempts to prepare an acetyl-derivative of ortho- 
nitrodiphenylamine were fruitless. 

Orthonitroph&nylparamidotoluene , NOi’CeHi^H-CsHaMe [NH : NT0 2 
= 1:2; NH : Me = 1 : 4], is obtained by heating oi’thobromonitro- 
benzene with excess of paratoluidine, the product is poured into dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and purified by distillation in a current of steam. 
The compound melts at 68°, and resembles the aniline-derivative in 
appearance. Experiments with the naphthylamines were unsuccessful, 
and no satisfactory results were obtained with bromonitrotoluene 
[Me : NOi : Br = 1 : 3 : 4]. 

Orthainidodipkenylamme , Nila*0HPh, is prepaired by heating 
the nitro-compound with alcoholic ammonium sulphide in a sealed 
tube for four hours at 120°; the alcohol is evaporated, the residue 
treated with hydrochloric acid, boiled, filtered, and the base precipitated 
with ammonia. The compound crj stallises from water in colourless 
needles molting at 79—80°; it is readily soluble in benzene, chloroform, 
and acetone, but less so in light petroleum ; it is identical with the 
substance obtained fromanilidoanddobonzoic acid [OOOH: NH 2 :NHPh 
s= 1 : 3 : 4] by distillation. The hydrochloride is prepared by adding 
concentrated hydrochloric acid to a solution of the base in dilute acid; 
it crystallises in needles, and gives a dark red coloration with ferric 
chloride; the same coloration is produced on exposure to air of an 
aqueous solution of the hydrochloride. 

Orthophmylmimidobenzene, is obtained by the action 

of sodium nitrite on orthamidodiphenylamine dissolved in excess of 
dilute hydrochloric acid; the precipitate which forms is dissolved in 
alcohol, water is added, and after some time reddish needles are de¬ 
posited, melting at 89—90°. This compound is isomeric with the 
substance obtained by Gattermann and Wichmann (compare Abstr., 

VOL. lviii. 4 / 
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1888, 829) from aniline and diazoamidobenzene. From its constitu¬ 
tion, and the manner of its formation, Gattermann’s compound 
should be called phenylpseudoazhnidobenzene. J. B. T. 

Derivatives of Diphenylamine and Phenazine. By R. 
Kietzzi and 0. Ernst (Ber. f 23, 1852—1856).—Toluylene-blue, 
CisHibN^ has been shown to belong to the group of indamine dyes; it 
is prepared by the action of nitrosodimethylamine on diamidotoluene 
[Me: NH 3 : NH 2 = 1:2:4]. Tolnylene-red, which is formed 

from toluylene-blue by the action of heat, is known to be an amido- 
azine (eurhodine). Since the indamines are derived from amidodi- 
phenylamine, the leuko-base of toluylene-blue should have the formula 
C 6 H 2 Me(ira 2 ) 2 *NH-C 6 H 4 -N‘Me 2 [STH:(NH 2 ) 2 :Me = 1: 2:4:5; NH:N 
= 1: 4],and the simplest analogue would be triamidodiphenylamine, 
C«H 3 (NH) 2 -XH-C 6 MH 2 [1STH: fNH 2 ) 2 = 1:2:4; HH:NH 2 = 1:4]. 

Dinitramtdodiphenylamine, C 6 H 3 (N 0 2 ) 2 *NH*C 6 Bi 4 *NH 2 , is prepared 
from dinitrochlorobenzene [Cl: (N0 2 ) 2 = 1:2:4] and paradiamido- 
benzene by warming the alcoholic solution. The compound crystal¬ 
lises from benzene or chloroform in small, brownish-red leaves, having 
a metallic sheen, and melting at 177°; it is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, and has tolerably well marked basic properties. The hydro¬ 
chloride forms slightly yellow needles. The pier ate, 

CttHxoN" 4 O 4 , OHaCN 0 2 ) 3-OH, 

crystallises in brown needles. On warming with acetic anhydride, 
the monacetyl- derivative is obtained, crystallising in ruby-red needles 
melting at 238°; the same compound may also be prepared by the 
action of dinitrochlorobenzene on monacetylparadiamidobenzene. 

JDicLcetyldimtroamidodiphenylamine is formed by boiling the dinitro¬ 
compound for some time with acetic anhydride; it crystallises in 
brownish-yellow plates. 

Triamidodiphenylamine hydrochloride is prepared by reducing the 
dinitro-eompound with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, tho 
stannochloride is precipitated by saturating with gaseous hydrogen 
chloride, and the tin eliminated with hydrogen sulphide; the com¬ 
pound crystallises in fiat needles; which speedily become blue-violet 
on exposure to air. The sulphate crystallises in colourless, 
lustrous needles. A violet-blue compound is obtained by the oxidation 
of these salts, and although somewhat unstable, it still shows all the 
characteristic properties of the indamine dyes, and is undoubtedly the 
analogue of toluylene-blue. 

2 . 2-Biamidophenazine , C I2 N 2 H e (NH 2 ) 2 , is prepared by boiling tri¬ 
amidodiphenylamine stannochloride with calcium carbonate and man¬ 
ganese dioxide. After filtration, the solution is treated with a little 
hydrochloric acid, and the hydrochloride precipitated with sodium 
chloride. The free base is obtained by the action of ammonia; it 
crystallises from water in dark yellow needles melting at 280°; the 
alcoholic and ethereal solutions are strongly fluorescent; with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, it gives a green coloration, which changes suc¬ 
cessively to blue, violet, and red on adding water. All the salts are 
red in solution* The nitrate , CwHioN^HNOs, crystallises in greenish, 
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lustrous needles. The picrate forms needles having' a brownish sheen. 
The platinochloride, (C^HjoR^HoPtCle + H^O, is obtained as a fine 
crystalline precipitate, with a yellowish-green lustre. 

JDiacetyldiamidophenazine is prepared by heating diamidophenazine 
with acetic anhydride and acetic acid; it crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in yellow needles melting at 330°, and gives, with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, a red colour, which changes to yellow on adding water; 
if this solution is boiled, the acetyl-groups are eliminated. 

The salts of diamidophenazine dye silk red; the tint is yellower 
than that obtained from the simpler saframines, but the dye can be of 
no technical importance on account of the yellow shade which is 
produced by relatively small quantities of alkalis. 

Diamidophenazine may also be obtained by the oxidation of para-and 
meta-diamidobenzene, or by the action of quinonedichlorimide on meta- 
diamidobenzene. Phenazine is formed by treating diamidophenazine 
with sodium nitrite and dilute sulphuric acid. J. B. T. 

Diacetylortliodiainmes. By A. Bistrzycki and P. XJlpfbks (Per., 
23, 1876—1880); compare this vol., p. 969).— The following com<- 
pounds have been prepared in addition to those already described; 
they are obtained by boiling the diamine (1 mol.) with the anhydride 
(3—4 mols.) for a few minutes; solid anhydrides may be dissolved m 
boiling benzene. 

Diacetylorfhophenylenediamine r C 6 Hi(NTIAc) 2 , is deposited from 
water in long, slender, lustrous needles, or in thick crystals, melting 
at 186—186; it is readily soluble in water, alcohol, chloroform* 
acetone, and glacial acetic acid, hut more sparingly in ether, benzene, 
and light petroleum. Dibenzoylorthophenylenediamine, 

C 6 H 4 (NHBz>, 

has already been prepared by a different method. Diacety brthodi- 
amidotohiene, C 6 H*Me(NHAc) lJ [Me : NHAe: NHAe — 1:3:4], is ob¬ 
tained from hot water in long, slender prisms melting at 210°; it 
resembles the phenyleno compound in solubility; on distillation at 
ordinary pressure, it is converted into othenyltoluyleneamidine. Dipro - 
pimy lortfiodiamidotoluene, CcH 3 Me(NR’COEt) 2 , crystallises from water 
in long, flat needles melting at 133°; it is very sparingly soluble in the 

ordinary menstrua. Propenyltoluy leneamidine, ^>CEt, is 

obtained in small quantity by distilling dipropionyldiamidotoluene 
under a pressure of 84 mm.; the distillate is dissolved in alcohol and 
the amidine precipitated with ammonia. It crystallises from dilute alco¬ 
hol in characteristio interlaced needles melting at 166°. Dicinnamyl - 
oHhodiamidotohtene , C 6 H 3 Me(^H' 00 * 0 8 H 7 ) 2 , is deposited from dilute 
alcohol in small, concentric needles, melting at 205—206° with previous 
softening. 1.2 -DvpropionyInaphthylenediamine, CioH s (NH*COEt) 2 , 
crystallises from alcohol in fine prisms melting at 191—192; it is 
insoluble in ether and light petroleum. J. B, T. 

Diazobenzene: a Correction. By T. Sandmeyer (Per., 23, 
1880—1881).—The author refers to the papers of L. Gattermann and of 
(3r. Tobias (compare this vol., pp. 970,1149), and points out that, owing 

4/2 
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to a printer’s error in his original paper (compare Abstr., 1884,1311); 
tbe word “ water ” was omitted from the description of the process for 
the preparation of diazobenzene chloride. J. B. T. 

Intramolecular Transformation between a Diazo-salt-group 
and a Phenol-residue. By B. Lellmann and H. Boye (Ber., 23, 
1781—1783).—Orthonitrobenzyl chloiide (1 mol.) was heated with 
ethylmetamidophenol (2 mols.) in alcoholic solution on the water- 
bath, the alcohol was then distilled off, and the residual oil extracted 
repeatedly with water to remove ethylamidophenol hydrochloride. 
The residue was treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, and a grey, 
crystalline powder of the hydrochloride of orthonitrobenzylethy Imet- 
amidophenol , HO'CeH^NBt'CHo’CeHi’NOojHCl, was obtained. This 
was reduced by dissolving it in strong hydrochloric acid, and allowing 
tbe solution to remain with rather more than the calculated quantity 
of stannous chloride. The greater part of the hydrochloric acid was 
then evaporated, the residue diluted with much water, cooled, and 
poured into a cold solution of ammonium sulphide; orthamidobenzyl- 
ethylmetamidophenol, HO-GtH^l^Et'CHa-CeH^NHa, then separated in 
small, brilliant, nearly colourless plates, which after recrystallisation 
from ether melted at 145°. It was dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid 
and heated with sodium nitrite (1 mol.) ; the solution turned brown. 
After remaining for 24 hours, the colouring matter was precipitated 
by adding sodium acetate, and when dried formed a dark-brown 
powder with a green fluorescence. It may be called azobenzyl 
ethylainidophenol or azoxyethyZbenzylaniline , as it has the constitution 

HO-C e H s <^^>CJETi [3ST:NEt: OH = 1:2:4, H: OH, = 1:2]; 

probably the diazochloride, HO * C c H 4 ‘NEt-CH 2 * CLINTS' Cl, is formed 
a6 a stage in the reaction. It behaves like an azo-colouring matter, 
and dyes silk a yellowish-brown which is hardly altered by acids or 
alkalis. It is decolorised by reducing agents, and dissolves easily in 
alcohol, acetic acid, and phenoL C. F. B. 

Reduction of Nitro-azo^ompounds by Alcoholic Ammo¬ 
nium Sulphide. By C. Willgeuodx (J. pr. Ohem. [2], 42, 49—56). 
— Dikydroparadinitro-azobenzene has been obtained by the author from 
paradinitro-azobenzene (m. p. 215—220°) by the action of alcoholic 
ammonium sulphide; it melts at 248—250°, but by recrystallisation 
the melting point falls, owing to decomposition; the compound 
obtained by Lermentoff (this Journal, 1872, 503), and called diuitro- 
hydrazobenzene by him and by Janovsky (Abstr., 1885, 789), is 
undoubtedly identical with it, notwithstanding that Lermentoff gives 
the melting point as 220°. Janovsky (loc. cit .) describes a nitro-azo- 
benzenenitrolic acid (m. p. 218°), which gives very similar reactions 
to the author’s dihydroparadinitro-azobenzene. By carefully following 
Janovsky’s directions, the author has failed to obtain this nitrolic acid, 
but has always obtained dihydroparadinitro-azobenzene; he, there¬ 
fore, concludes that all these three substances are identical. 

When ortho- or paranitro-azobeuzene is shaken with alcoholic 
ammonium sulphide, and the solution precipitated by water, the corre-i 
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sponding azoxybenzenes (m. p. 212°, uncorr.) are obtained; they are 
very similar to each other, and are identical with Janovsky’s hexaz- 
oxybenzene (Abstr., 1886, 794). When the precipitated azoxybenzene 
is dissolved in alcohol, precipitated by water, and dried over calcium 

chloride, a compound, ^ < ^jsT 2[(OH)'G H^N Ph’ 18 °^ )taine ^‘ ^ iei1 

an ethereal solution of the azoxybenzene is mixed with alcoholic 
platinic chloride,’a platino chloride, 0Na(PhN’2OfiH4)o,H 2 PtCle, is pro¬ 
duced. When the compound precipitated by water from alcoholic 
solution (see above) is further driod at 40—50° over calcium chloride, 
an azohydroxyazobenzene, PhNg’CsH^NOH (Janovsky’s nitrolic acid), 
is obtained; a platinochloride thereof is described. A. G. B. 


Isomeric Hydrazones of Orthonitrophenylglyoxylic Acid. 
By H. C. Pehelin (J>er., 23, 1574—1587).—When the hydrazones 
of phenylglyoxylic acid, acetophenone, and benzaldehyde are heated 
with either aqueous or alcoholic potash, and sulphuric acid added to 
the solution, the original substance is regenerated, and the same is the 
case with the hydrazone of metanitrophenylglyoxylic acid; but ortho- 
mtrophenylglyoxylic acid hydrazone, though not acted on by aqueous 
potash, is converted, even in the cold, by alcoholic potash into an 
isomeric compound, which is precipitated by the addition of acids. 

Metanitrop heny Ig lyovy l ic acrid hydrazone was obtained by adding an 
acetic acid solution of phenylhydrazine to an aqueous solution of the 
acid. It crystallises from glacial acetic acid in transparent, yellow, 
quadrangular plates which melt with decomposition at 174—175°. It 
yields no isomeric compound when treated with potash. 

OrthonitrophenyIglyoxylie Acid Hy&razone, —The acid was prepared by 
Claissen and ShadwelFs method, the improvements introduced being 
described in detail. Orthonitrobenzoyl chloride was heated for 24 hours 
100° in a sealed tube with silver cyanide. The contents of the tube 
were extracted with ether, and the oil (cyanide) left after evaporating 
the other was shaken with fuming hydrochloric aoid, and allowed to 
remain; in three to four hours it was converted into the amide, which, 
after rocrysrtallisation from benzene, melted at 199° (if from water, 
at 192°). This was dissolved in water and heated with potash until 
a slight smell only of ammonia could ho perceived; the solution was 
then acidified, when orihonitrophenylglyoxylie acid was obtained 
ns a brownish oil, solidifying to groups of small, colourless needles, 
which melted at 49°. The add was dissolved in water, plienyl- 
hydrazino dissolved in aeetic acid was added, and the hydrazone 
obtained by concentrating the solution. When recrystallised from 
alcohol, it forms transparent, red crystalline aggregates; from acetic 
add, it crystallises in small, yellow, transparent tables; it melts with 
decomposition at 1C5—166°. When treated with an alcoholic alkaline 
solution, it is converted into an isomeric compound, which separates 
as a yellow precipitate when the solution is acidified, and crystallises 
from alcohol in brilliant, golden needles melting with decomposition 
at 189—190°, and becoming superficially green when exposed to 
light. A saturated solution in acetic acid (sp. gr. 1*06) contains 
at 19° and 20°, 1*06 and 1*24 parts of the hydrazone, and 
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G‘24 and 0’28 parts of the isomeride. Both are insoluble in water 
and light petroleum, and nearly so in benzene, but dissolve in alcohol, 
ether, and acetic acid, the isomeride less readily. They are not acted 
on by dilute acids or strong hydrochloric acid ; in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid they give yellow solutions, which yield a resinous 
product when diluted with water. The original hydrazone dissolves 
easily in strong nitric acid, and on pouring the solution into water, 
yellow crystals are obtained, melting at 77—80°. The isomeric com¬ 
pound dissolves with difficulty, and only when the solution is heated ; 
the product melts at 98—100°. Both these compounds give unstable, 
purple solutions with alkalis, and an unstable, deep-violet substance 
when treated with gaseous ammonia. The hydrazone is easily soluble 
in aqueous alkalis, the isomerides only with difficulty; the addition of 
an acid reprecipitates the substance in both cases. 

Orthophenylglyoxylic acid methylhydrazone was prepared as above, 
using methylphenylhydrazine instead of phenylhydrazine; it separates 
ont when the solution is warmed, and crystallises from alcohol in red¬ 
dish-yellow needles melting at 141—142°. It forms no isomeric com¬ 
pound when treated with alkalis. With strong nitric acid, it yields a 
deep bine-green solution; with strong sulphuric acid, a violet solution. 

The fact that the two hydrazones of orfchonitrophenylglyoxylic acid 
give different compounds when treated with strong nitric acid, shows 
that they are chemically, and not merely physically, isomeric. And 
that the isomerism is due to a change in place of the hydrogen-atom 
of the hydrazone-group is shown by the methylhydrazone yielding no 
isomeride. The following two formulae are therefore proposed:— 

NHPli-]Sr:C(COOH)'C 8 H t *N0 2 . ~>C (COOH)*OJS4*1 TOs. 

The hydrazone (165—166°). The isomeride (189—190°). 

These are to some extent supported by the fact that the two sub¬ 
stances appear to behave in the same manner when reduced, hotli 
yielding a yellow product of amido-oarindol. C. F. B. 

Azohydrazine and Polyazo-eompounds. By C. Willgerojdt 
(/. pr. Gkem. [2], 41, 563—565).—The author and his pupils have 
obtained the following compounds by methods which will be fully 
detailed in a future communication. 

Picrylparachlorophmiylhydrazine. —This occurs in two modifications; 
the red variety crystallises in slender, reddish-yellow prisms which 
melt with decomposition at 170—175°; the yellow variety crystallises 
in very small, transparent, yellow needles which melt with decom¬ 
position at 176°, and are unstable, being converted into the red variety 
by heating with aleohol. Long digestion with alcohol converts both 
varieties into dirntrosonitroparachlorazobemene, 

C 6 H4Cl-N 2 *C B H 2 (K0) 2 ‘]Sr0 2 , 

melting at 199—200°. Similar treatment with glacial acetic acid 
converts them into diniironiirosoparachlorazobenzeTie, melting at 
241—242°, whilst oxidation with chromic acid converts them into ini- 
nitir<para&hra 0 obmzme 3 0 ^H 4 0 Hf 2 * 0 ft H 2 (N 0 2 ) 3 , melting at 138—139°. 
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Tetranitroparachlorazobenzene, N0 2 * C 6 H 3 C1*N2-CsH^hT0 2 ) 3 , melts at 
184—185°. Tnnitromtrosoparachlorazobenzme , 

N0 2 *C 6 H3CHSr 2 -C 6 H 3 (N0 2 VN0, 
melts at 180—181°. TrinitronitrosoazobenzenepheiiylJiydrazine, 
irapwra-CeH 3(]sro 2 )-]sr 2 -o 6 H 2 (N0 2 ) 2 -No, 

melts at 130—131°. Trinitronitrosoazobenzeneparachlorophenylhydr - 
oswie, C.H 4 Oi-iraOT^ melts at 

145—156° (? 146°). Trinitronitrosoazobenzeneazoparachlorob&izene, 
C6H401'N' 2 '06H3(N02) , N’2*0 6 H2(N0 2 )2*NO, melts at 98—99°. Trinitro - 

• i i •• . _ _ 7 7 7 


STO^OeHaOl-^CeHaCNOO-^CeHsCFOOa-NO, 

melts at 111—112°. Tetranitronitrosodisazobenzeneparachlorophenyl- 
hydrazine , C a PUC WSTjj-H** C 6 H 3 (1T 0 2 ) 'N 2 * C 6H 3 ( N 0 2 ) '!N 2 * C 6 H 2 (N* 0 2 ) 2 *HO, 
melts at 238—239°. a-Dimtrophmylparaahlorophenylhydrazme , 

0 6 H 4 C1-N2H 2 -C 6 H 8 (N0 2 ) 2 [01: (NH) = 4:1, and (*T0 2 ) 2 = 2:4], 
melts at 146—147°. Dinitroparachlorazobenzene, 
CeHiCl-Na-CsHaCNOa)*, 

melts at 151—152°, Nitronitros op arachbrazobenzene, 
0 6 H 4 0MS r 2 -0*H 3 (N0 2 )-N0, 
melts at 141—142°, JDmUrosoparachlorazobenzene, 
C 6 H 4 Cl-N 2 -C a H 3 (NO) 2 , 

melts at 135—136°. 

Picrylmetachlorophenylhydrazine forms orange prisms which melt 
at 178--179 0 (uncorr.). Two bromo-derivatives of the picrylortho- 
hydrazine compound have been obtained; the lower one crystallises in 
yellow needles melting at 269°; the higher one in red-yellow needles 
melting at 170°. A. G. B. 

Azoxyphenol Ethers. By L. Gattermann and A. Ritschke 
(Ber,, 23, 1738—1750).—In many reactions the phenol ethers behave 
in a similar manner to the hydrocarbons, and the authors have there¬ 
fore examined the reduction-products of their nitro-compounds in 
order to ascertain whether isomerides exist similar to those described 
by Janovsky for azoxytoluene. In the meantime, however, Hantsch 
and Werner have shown that in the latter case no isomerism exists, 
and the authors also find that with the azoxyphenol ethers no 
isomerism of the ordinary kind exists. As already mentioned, how¬ 
ever (see preceding abstract), one of these compounds, namely, 
parazoxyanisoil, exists in a yellow and white modification. 

Paranitrophenetoil gave, on reduction with sodium in metbyl 
alcohol solution, a mixture of two compounds, of which the one occur¬ 
ring in larger quantity, is azoxyanisoll, and not, as 


’•CWBvOEt 


expected, axoxyphenetoil, 


CA-OMe’ 

In presence of an excess 
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of methyl alcohol, the ethyl-group is therefore displaced by methyl. 
This compound is also obtained by the reduction of paranitram*-oil 
with sodium in methyl alcohol solution, but if ethyl alcohol is 
employed, the chief product is azoxyphenetoil. A subsidiary product 
is also obtained in this case, identical with the second of the 
two compounds obtained from paranitrophenetoil; it has the con- 
... .. n jpCeH^OMe 
^tufaonO<k 0 ^. OEt . 

An attempt was made to prepare this in larger quantity by 
reducing a mixture of paranitroanisoil and paranitrophenetoil in 
molecular proportion, with sodium and methyl alcohol. It was found, 
however, that the paranitrophenetoil is first completely converted 
into paranitroanisoil, which is then reduced to azoxyanisoil. The 
same mixture was then reduced with sodium and a mixture of methyl 
and ethyl alcohols, when a compound was obtained having a different 
melting point from the mixed compound above described; it is at 
present being further investigated. 

All these compounds when first melted form a milky liquid, which 
only becomes clear on raising the temperature. Thus azoxyanisoil 
melts at 116°, and becomes clear at 134°; azoxyphenetoil melts at 
134°, and becomes clear at 165°; whilst the mixed compound melts at 
86 °, and becomes transparent at 116°. They belong, therefore, to the 
class described by Lehmann as fluid crystals., H. G. C. 


Phenylsuccinazone. By G. Oukxctar and 0. TJ. Zanetti (Ber., 
23,1784—1787).—A dilute aqueous solution of succinaldioxime, pre¬ 
pared from pyrroline (compare Abstr., 1889, 1208), was gently 
warmed with five times the quantity of phenylhydrazine acetate; the 
solution was cooled, and the precipitated phenylsuccinazone purified 
by recrystallising it once from boiling alcohol; it melted at 124—125°. 
When it is rubbed in a mortar with 25 times its weight of strong 
hydrochloric acid, phenylhydrazine hydrochloride separates, and 
a yellow solution is obtained containing a weak base, which is pre¬ 
cipitated in white or pinkish flakes when the solution is diluted with 
water. It was boiled repeatedly with alcohol and recrystallised from 
ethyl acetate, forming thin, white needles which molt with decom¬ 
position at 184—185°. It dissolves in strong acids, hut is precipitated 
when the solutions are diluted; with sulphuric acid and potassium chro¬ 
mate, it gives a deep blue colour; it yields a yellow, amorphous platino- 
chloride, and it dissolves in ether, boiling ethyl acetate, hot benzene, 
and acetic acid, sparingly in alcohol, and not at all in light petroleum. 
Au analysis and a molecular weight determination by Raoult’s 
method showed that it has the formula C 20 BWN 4 . It appears to bo 
neither a pyrroline- nor a pyridazine-derivative, but is probably closely 
allied to, perhaps a lower homologue of, the compound 
obtained by Ach (this vol., p. 70), by reducing methylphenylpyrid- 

azone, ^cnTcH^CO^ so< * itun alcohol. 0 F B 


Cyanogen Additive Products of some Amidoximes. By 0. 
HordehskjOld (Bar., 23, 1462~1464).--B2bya?w&^^2/Zam^£mc, 
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CsHhN^O, is precipitated in needles when cyanogen is passed into an 
alcoholic benzene solution of benzenylamidoxime. It melts at 116°, 
is only sparingly soluble in benzene, and is gradually decomposed by 
boiling alcohol and boiling water; it is decomposed by dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid and warm soda, and when warmed with acetic anhydride 
it yields acetylbenzenylamidoxime (m. p. 96°). 

Dicyano-fi-naphthmylamidoxime, C 13 H 10 N 4 O, separates in crystals 
when cyanogen is passed into an alcoholic solution of j 8 -naphthenyl- 
amidoxime; it melts at 118—119°, and resembles the preceding com¬ 
pound, than which, however, it is rather more readily soluble in 
benzene. F. S. K. 


Isomerism of the Aldoximes. By E. Beckmann (Zter., 23, 
1680—1692).—The author’s previous researches on the two isomeric 
benzaldoximes (Absti\, 1889, 607, 979) have led to the conclubion 
that their constitution is represented by the formulae CHPhINT«OH 
]STH_ 

and I > 0 , the chief ground for this supposition being that their 
CJdLrn 


benzyl ethers, in the preparation of which only small quantities of 
bye-products are formed, contain the benzyl-group attached to the 
oxygen-atom and to the carbon-atom respectively. Goldschmidt, on 
the contrary, regards the two oximes as structurally identical, inas¬ 
much as both combine with phenyl cyanate in the absence of water 
(this vol., p. 253), and his conclusions have been further adopted by 
Hantzsch and Werner (this vol., p. 318). The author has investi¬ 
gated this reaction moro closely, and finds that with the reagent in 
question intramolecular change readily takes place, even at a low 
temperature, and that, further, the / 1 -benzyl ether itself can combine 
with a molecule of phenyl cyanate. Hence, no conclusion as to the 
presence or absence of a hydroxyl-group can be drawn from the 
behaviour of this reagent. As regards the formation of benzonitrile 
from /J-benzaldoxime, from which certain theoretical conclusions have 
been drawn by Hantzsch and Weiner ( loc . cib.), the author shows that 
this is not formed directly, bnt that the first product of the reaction 
is benzamide. 

For the preparation of a-benzaldoxime, benzaldehyde is mixed with 
an excess of 20—25 per cent, soda solution, and hydroxylamine 
hydrochloiddo added in small portions at a timo; the solution is then 
extracted with ethor, and the oxime precipitated by passing in carbonic 
anhydride. For further purification, the oxime is added to an 
alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide, when the a-sodium salt is pre¬ 
cipitated, whilst the ^-compound present remains in solution. 

/J-Benzaldoxime is most readily obtained by passing dry hydrogen 
chloride into an ethereal solution of the ^-compound; the precipitated 
hydrochloride is washed with ether, and passed into a separating 
funnel containing ether and a concentrated soda solution. After shak¬ 
ing, the oxime remains in the ether, and is obtained on evaporating the 
latter in almost the theoretical quantity. It crystallises in rhombic 
tablets (a : b : 0 = 0*5612 :1 : 0*404), and if washed with or crystal¬ 
lised from benzene does not undergo spontaneous conversion into the 
a-oxime. 
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a-Anisaldoxime is always formed by the direct action of hydroxyl- 
amine on anisaidehyde. It is thus obtained in vitreous, rhomboidal crys¬ 
tals which melt at 61—62°, and are soluble in alcohol and still more 
readily in benzene. Its benzyl ether , CisHmJTOj, may be obtained from 
it by the action of sodium ethoxide and benzyl chloride, or by the 
action of a-benzylhydroxylamine on anisaidehyde. It forms small 
plates which melt at 46*5°, and does not yield a hydrochloride. 

/J-Amisaldoxime is prepared from the a-compound in a manner 
similar to /3-benzaldoxime. It is very sparingly soluble in benzene, 
and may thus be readily separated from the a-compound. It crystal¬ 
lises in slender needles melting at 180—130*5°, and is much more 
stable towards alcohol than the corresponding /3-benzaldoxime, bub 
not towards ether. Its benzyl ether, formed from it by the action of 
sodium ethoxide and benzyl chloride, or obtained directly from anis¬ 
aidehyde and /?-benzylhydroxylamine, crystallises m square, colourless 
tables melting at 106—107°. Its hydrochloride melts at 167—168° 
with evolution of gas. 

By the action of a solution of hydrogen chloride in acetic acid con¬ 
taining acetic anhydride on a-benzaldoxime, the latter is at once 
converted into the /3-compound, and after remaining for two days at 
the ordinary temperature, large quantities of benzamide separate. 
If no anhydride is employed, benzamide can only be detected 
after four days, but in tins case no benzonitrile is formed. With 
anisaldoxime, the same reactions occur, but the formation of the 
nitrile takes place more readily. For anisamide, the author finds the 
melting point 163—164°, instead of 137—138°, as given by Henry 
(Ber., 2, 666), and has confirmed this by preparing the compound 
direct from anisic acid. 

The above results show that both ^-compounds form an inter¬ 
mediate product between the a-oximes and the amide; this is in full 
agreement with the constitutional formulas given above. 

H. G. 0. 

A Dimolecular Isomeride of Benzaldoxime. By R Behujgnd 
and E. Konig (Ber., 23, 1773—1779).—To an acetic acid solution of 
^-benzylhydroxylamine, ether was added, and then a solution of 
potassium dichromate. Some benzaldoxime was formed, and, in 
addition, a. white, crystalline substance separated, and was collected, 
washed with water, alcohol, and ether, and recrystallised from hot 
acetic acid or from chloroform. It forms prisms or tables melting at 
about 127—128°, and is an isomeride of benzaldoxime. It is not, 
however, isobenzaldoxime, for although it has the same melting 
point as the latter, it differs in crystalline form, in solubility, m 
resisting the action of acids, and in being insoluble in alkalis. It 
dissolves, easily in chloroform, sparingly in alcohol, ether, benzene, 
and acetic acid, and not at all in water. By Raoult’s method it was 
shown to have double the molecular weight of benzaldoxime, and it 
yields very, distinctly Liebermann’s reaction for the nitroso-group; 
hence it is probably a di-nitrosotoluene, ( 0 H a Ph) 4 N a O 8 , perhaps 
OHJMM 

OH^mSkt * boiled with alcohol, it is transformed quanti- 
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tatively into isobenzaldoxime. When treated with sodium ethoxide 

N'CHoPh 

tod benzyl chloride, it yields benzyl-isobenzaldoxime, 0< I , 

CHPh 


melting at 81—82°; some benzylbenzaldoxime being probably 
formed at the same time. When warmed with phenol and sulphuric 
acid, it gives an intense reddish-violet solution; if potash is now 
added, the colour becomes greenish-yellow to blue-green, and further 
changes to a pure deep blue on the addition of water. It does not 
form salts. 

The rest of the paper is devoted to a reply to Willgerodt, who has 
reproached Behrend with not mentioning, in his paper on the stereo¬ 
chemistry of nitrogenous compounds, his (Willgerodt’s) work on 
hydrazines. 0. F. B. 


Mereurobenzamide. By H. Schiff (Per., 23,1816—1817 5 com¬ 
pare Tafel and Enoch, this vol.,p. 973).—Mereurobenzamide may be re- 
crystallised from aqueous potash; it is not acted on by either potassium 
iodide or ethyl bromide. A neutral aqueous solution of mercuro- 
benzamide may be boiled with copper turnings without decomposi¬ 
tion taking place. No reaction occurs on boiling ethyl chlorocarb- 
onate with mereurobenzamide suspended in anhydrous ether; if 
absolute alcohol is used in place of the ether, ethyl carbonate, 
mercuric chloride, and benzamide are formed. Mereurobenzamide is 
readily decomposed by acids, or by hydrogen sulphide. Ethyl 
chlorocarbonate has no action on benzamide suspended in ether, but 
on boiling with 95 per cent, alcohol, ethyl benzoate and ammonium 
chloride are obtained. J. B. T. 


Derivatives of Amidocinnamic Acid. By E. W. Rothschild 
(Ohem,. Centr., 1890, i, 905—906; Inaug . Diss ., Berlin ).—Orthoamido- 
cinnamic acid is converted into the corresponding carbamide or ortho- 
yramidocinnamio acid , NH/CO'NH-CeH^CaHa'COOH, by treatment 
with potassium cyanate in hydrochloric acid solution. If treated 
with potassium thiocyanate, thiocyanamidodnnandc add , 

ONS-NHs-CeEU-OaH/OOOH, 

is formed, melting at 152®. When heated at 110—120°, it is con¬ 
verted into orthothiouramidodnnandc add , 

NHa-OS-NH-OA-OaHa-OOOH, 

melting at 236—239°, When heated at 100° in a sealed tube with 
allyl isocyanate, oHhoallylthio^iramidocinnamic add , 

Oa^NH-OS-NH-OeH^-OaHa-COOH, 

is formed, melting at 204—208°; in like maimer, with phenyl iso¬ 
cyanate, it yields orthophenylthiouramidodnnamic acid, 

NHPh-OS-NH-OaH^-OaHa-OOOH, 

melting point 235—237°. With carbon bisulphide, orthocarboxydn- 
namyldithiocarbamw add f GSSH'NH’CeH^CaHj’COOH, is formed, 
melting at 185—187°. 
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With meta- and para-axnidocinnamic acids, only the thiocyano- 
derivatives could be obtained. Metaih iocyanamidocinnamic acid , 
obtained by means of cuprous thiocyanate, melts at 148—149°. The 
para-acid does not melt at 272°. 

If it is heated rapidly, it suffers decomposition. The correspond¬ 
ing carbamide was obtained. J* W. L. 

Oxanilic Acid. By 0. Ascha^ (Per., 23,1829—1825).—Oxanilic 
acid is best prepared by heating 20 grams of aniline with 25 grams 
of anhydrous oxalic acid, in an oil-bath, at 130—140° for about an 
hour. The finely divided product is boiled with 300—400 c.c. water, 
and filtered hot; the aniline oxanilate, which crystallises out on cool¬ 
ing, is well washed with cold water, and decomposed with boiling 
dilute sulphuric acid—25 c.c. concentrated acid, 475 c.c. water, and 
50 grams oxanilate. When cold, the solution is shaken with other, 
the ether evaporated, and the residual oxanilic acid purified by re- 
crystallising from water; the yield is 73 per cent, of the aniline em¬ 
ployed, as against 15—20 per cent, obtained by the usual method. 
The salts of oxanilic acid are all sparingly soluble in water, and are 
very stable towards dilute acids. The silver, lead, and mercuric salts 
form crystalline precipitates. Hydrogen salts of the alkali metals 
are prepared by adding a 5 per cent, solution of oxanilic acid to a 
concentrated solntion of an alkaline nitrate. Hydrogen potassium 
oxanilate , C^HiaNoOsK+H 2 0, crystallises in long, flat prisms; the 
corresponding ammonium salt forms transparent prisms. Hydrogen so - 
dium oxanilate , Ci 6 H 13 N 2 0 6 Na -b 3H s O, is deposited in lustrous leaves, 
which are very sparingly soluble. Oxanilyl chloride , NHPh*CO-COCl, 
is prepared by the action of phosphorus pentachloride on oxanilic acid; 
it is deposited from light petroleum in large, lustrous leaves, or flat 
prisms, melting at 82*5°; it is very hygroscopic. Oxanilide is formed 
by the action of aniline on oxanilyl chloride, whilst with alcoholic am¬ 
monia phenyloxamide is obtained. On adding a large excess of water 
to oxanilyl chloride, oxanilic acid is immediately formed; if the chloride 
is treated with half its weight of water, it is decomposed into oxani¬ 
lide, hydrochloric acid, carbon monoxide, and carbonic anhydride. 
Phenylcarbamide is obtained by the distillation of the chloride; the 
yield is 75 per cent, of the theory. J. B. T. 

Toluyleneurethane and Tolneneoxamethane. By H. Schiff 
and A. Yanui (Per., 23, 1817—1819).—Toluylenediurethane is best 
prepared by gradually adding ethyl chloroearbonate to a well cooled 
solntion of diamidotoluene, dissolved in dilute alcohol; the diurethane 
immediately separates in crystals melting at 137°. The mother 
liquor contains diamidotoluene hydrochloride, and toluenesemi- 
urethane hydrochloride. Toluylenediurethane is scarcely affected by 
heating with alcoholic ammonia at 130—140°. No reaction takes 
place with aniline in dilute alcoholic solution, but on heating the diure¬ 
thane with aniline alone, diphenylcarbamide is formed. On heating 
the diurethane with phenylthiocarbamide, no change occurs; the ad¬ 
dition of dilnte alcohol causes a complicated decomposition, the chief 
product being phenylthiourethane, NHPh-CS*OMt. Toluylmesemi . 
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urethane , ISTH^CTHa’ITH'COOEt, is obtained from the mother liquors 
(see above) by evaporating to dryness, treating with excess of potas¬ 
sium hydroxide, and recrystallising several times from dilute 
alcohol, in which it is readily soluble; it forms colourless, flat, 
interlaced needles melting at 90—91°. The hydrochloride is readily 
soluble in water; the platinochloride forms small crystals. Thio- 
carbanilotoluylenewrethane , OOOEt’NH'CTHe'lSfH^CS'NHPh, is ob¬ 
tained, together with diphenylthiocarbamide, by heating toluylene- 
semiurethane with phenylthiocarbamide and dilute alcohol; it is very 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, from which it crystallises in colourless 
prisms melting at 154—155°. Amidotolvyloxamic acid , 

NH 3 -C 7 H () *NH-CO-COOn, 

is formed by boiling toluyldioxamethane, obtained in the preparation 
of toluyleneoxam^thane, with 90 per cent, alcohol for some time; it 
forms small, hard crystals melting at 222—224°, and is very sparingly 
soluble in alcohol. 

Thiocarbanilotoluy leneoxam ethan e, 

3SrHPh-OS-NH-C 7 H 6 -NH*CO-GOOEt, 

is obtained by warming phenylthiocarbamide with toluyleneoxa- 
methane dissolved in dilute alcohol. The compound is purified by 
repeated recrystallisation from alcohol; it forms small, yellowish 
crystals melting at 154—155°. Two compounds containing sul¬ 
phur may be separated from the mother liquor; the one is obtained 
as a yellow, crystalline powder melting at 198°, it is sparingly soluble 

in warm alcohol, and has the formula C 7 H«<^^ pQg>NPh; it is 

probably formed from the above oxamethane-derivativc by elimina¬ 
tion of alcohol. The second compound crystallises in lustrous leaves 
melting at 136—138°, and is only formed in very small quantity. 

B. T. 

Triphenylguanylthiocarbamide and Dicyanodiamide. By 
B. Ratiike and R. Oppenheim (Per., 23, 1668—1675; compare 
Eathke, Abstr., 1887,662).—Dicyanodiamide is formed from guanyl- 
thiocarbamide by elimination of the elements of hydrogen sulphide; 
in a similar manner, triphemjldicarbimide is obtained from triphenyl¬ 
guanylthiocarbamide. 

Dicyanodiamide may be represented by one or other of the formula 

NHj-CNH-NH'CN; NH:C<^>0:NH. The constitution of the 

triphenyl-derivative can, however, only be expressed by a ring for¬ 
mula, corc*eaponding with the second of the above; as it differs 
widely iu general properties from dicyanodiamide, the latter 
would appear to be best represented by the open-chain formula. Tri- 
ph enyldicarbimide, O ot HJS* is obtained by boiling an alcoholic 
solution of triphenylguanylthiocarbamide, 

3SrHPh*0S-KH*0(WPh)-NHPh, 

with freshly precipitated mercuric oxide; it is most conveniently 
purified by treating the alcoholic solution with hydrochloric acid, 
and diluting with water; the crystals of the hydrochloride which 
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separate are then treated with sodium carbonate. The free lose 
crystallises with 1 mol. of alcohol, in fine, long, yellowish needles 
melting at 70—74°. The hydrochloride is very sparingly soluble; it 
crystallises in slender needles. The platinochloride forms reddish- 
yellow crystals, containing 1 mol. of water. The sulphate is sparingly 
soluble. The picrate melts at 53°. The free base may also be pre¬ 
pared by heating diphenylguanidine for an hour at 170—180°; the 
product is dissolved in alcohol, allowed to stand for 24 hours, filtered, 
and hydrochloric acid added to the hot solution; the hydrochloride, 
which separates on cooling, is then treated as above. 

Triphenylbiguamde , is obtained by boiling triphenyl- 

guanylthiocarbamide with silver nitrate and ammonia in excess. The 
silver sulphide is removed, the solution concentrated, and treated 
with hydrochloric acid; the mixed crystals are separated by recrys¬ 
tallisation from dilute alcohol, in which triphenylbiguamde hydro¬ 
chloride is readily soluble. The free base crystallises from alcohol in 
colonrless prisms melting at 137°. The hydrochloride crystallises 
from alcohol in thin, pointed prisms. The platinochloride forms 
reddish-yellow crystals. The nitrate, oxalate, and acetate have also 
been prepared. The same base may be obtained by treating di- 
phenylguanidine with phenylcyanamide in ethereal solution; after 
remaining for a week, the ether is evaporated, and the residue 
treated first with hydrochloric acid, and then with ether; the in¬ 
soluble portion consists of triphenylbignanide hydrochloride. 

TripkmyMJiiammeline has already been prepared; it is also formed 
by boiling the additive compound of diphenplgnanidine and phenyl- 
thiocarbamide with alcohol and mercuric thiocyanide. 

Experiments have shown that ammonia, or thiocyanic acid, only 
reacts with triphenyldicarbimide at the moment of its formation. 

J. B. T. 

Action of Hydroxylamine and its Derivatives on the Thio- 
carbimides. By L. Voltmer (Ohem. Cenfr., 1890, i, 861—862; 
from Inaug. JDiss ., Berlin). —Hydroxylamine and phenybbiocarb- 
imide combine together at ordinary temperatures with formation of 
phenylhydroxytliiocarbamide, NHPh‘CS*KE-0 H, which decomposes, 
when melted, into a gas and an oily product. The alcoholic 
solution, which is slightly acid, is coloured violet by very dilute 
ferric chloride. By heating the alcoholic solution, sulphur and 
phenylcyanamide are formed; the latter melts at 39—40°. If hydr¬ 
oxylamine and the thiocarbimide are heated together, the same 
reaction seems to occur. Ethoxylamine reacts similarly with phenyl- 
thiocarbimide with formation of phenylethoxytMocarbamide, 

NHPh-CS-NH-OEt, 

which melts at 103° without decomposition. It is more stable than 
the first named; but by boiling its solution sulphur, alcohol, and 
phenylcyanamide are formed. 

Ph&nylrnethozythiocarbamide melts at 116°. PhenylbenzyloxytMo- 
courbamide , NHPh-CS’NH*OC 7 H 7 , prepared from benzylhydroxyl- 
amine and phenylthiocarbimide, melts at 105°. Orthotolylhydroxy- 
thioccurbamide is obtained at ordinary temperature from the action of 
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orthotolylthiocarbimide in chloroform on hydroxylamine; it melts at 
92°. Orthotolylcyanamide , obtained from this by warming the solution 
melts at 77°. When heated with hydrochloric acid, it is converted 
into monotolylcarbamide. Orthotolylbenzyloxythiocarbamide melts 
at 125°; a-napMhylhydroxythiocarbamide , Ci 0 H 7 -NH*CS*NH*OH, pre¬ 
pared from the tbiocarbimide and hydroxylamine, melts at *116°. 
Ferric chloride colours the alcoholic solution from dark-yellow to 
green. The a-naphthylcyanamide obtained from it melts^ at 150°. 
The corresponding benzyloxycarbamide melts at 132—133°. 

Allylthiocarbimide reacts violently with hydroxylamine with 
separation of sulphur, but the corresponding carbamide could not be 
obtained. 

Carbanil and benzylhydroxylamine react together with formation 
of jphenylbenzyhxycarbamide y NHPh*CO'NH*OC 7 H 7 , melting at 106°. 
It is very stable. * J. iff 

ParamethoxydihydroxydihydroqTiinoline and a New Case of 
Stereochemical Isomerism. By A. Eichengrun and A. Einhorn 
(B er., 23, 1489—1494).— 0rt honitrometa chloro'phenylhromop ropionic 
add , prepared by treating orthonitrometachlorocinnamic acid with 
hydrobromic acid, crystallises from alcohol in needles melting at 
142*5—143*5°; when carefully neutralised with concentrated ammonia 
in the cold, it yields a lactone which crystallises from ethyl acetate in 
prisms melting at 147°, and shows all the properties of an orthonitro- 
0-lactone. When this lactone is boiled with alkalis, it is converted 
into orthonitrometachlorophenyllactio acid; this acid can also be ob¬ 
tained from orthonitrometachlorophenylbromopropionic acid by dis¬ 
solving it in warm ammonia and heating the resulting orthonitrometa - 
chlorojphenyllactamide, a crystalline substance melting at 148°, with 
dilute sulphuric acid- 

Orth(mitrcmetacMorophenyllactic acid separates from water and ether 
in crystals and melts at 152°; when heated under pressure with 
potassium methoxide and methyl alcohol, it is converted into the 
sparingly soluble potassium salt of orthonitrometamethoxyphenyl- 
lactic acid, from which tho fi-eo acid can bo obtained by decom¬ 
position with a dilute mineral acid. 

Orbhonitrometamethoxyphenyllactic add crystallises from water in 
colourless plates melting at 106°; on reduction with ferrous sulphate 
and ammonia, it yields pevrameth oxydihydrox ydihydroquino line, 

OMe*C 6 H 4 < 7 ^. r ^ n and small quantities of paramethoxy- 

carbostyril. 0 rthonitrometameth oxyphenyllactic acid can also be 
obtained by warming orthonitrometachlorocinnamic acid with potas¬ 
sium methoxide in methyl alcoholic solution; the orthomtrometameth - 
oxycinnamic acid thus produced crystallises from alcohol in long 
needles, melts at 225°, and combines with hydrogen bromide, yield¬ 
ing orthontircmetamethoxyphmyl-P-bromopropumic add , which crystal¬ 
lises from a mixture of chloroform and light petroleum in needles 
melting at 162—163°. When this bromo-acid is carefully neutralised 
with sodium carbonate or alcoholic ammonia in the cold, it is con¬ 
verted into a lactone, which separates from ethyl acetate in prisms 
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melting at 124—125°; but when it is treated with warm ammonia, it 
dissolves, yielding a reddish solution, from which orthonit rometameth¬ 
oxy pheny llactamiide is deposited after some time in small, colourless 
plates melting at 187—183°. The last-named compound can be con¬ 
verted into orthonitrometamethoxyphenyllactic acid by boiling it 
with dilute sulphuric acid. 

Orthonitrometaehlorophenyl-fi-lactic add methyl "ketone is obtained, 
together with the ketones of orthonitrometachlorophenyl-)8-lactic acid 
and orthonitrometachlorocinnamic acid, by the condensation of ortho- 
nitrometaclilorobenzaldehyde with acetone; it crystallises from alcohol 
in plates, melts at 106-5—107*5°, and, when heated at 70—80° with a 
solution of sodium hypochlorite, it is converted into orthonitrometa- 
chlorophenyl-^-lactic acid with liberation of chloroform. This acid, the 
constitution of which is proved by its method of formation, crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in colourless, hexagonal plates, melts at 
156°, and has properties entirely different from those of the ortho- 
nitrometachlorophenyllactic acid (m. p. 152°) obtained from ortho- 
nitrochlorocinnamic acid as described above. Experiments have 
shown that the two compounds are stereochemically isomeric, but 
attempts to convert the one into the other by heating with water, 
alcohol, or dilute mineral acids under pressure were unsuccessful, the 
acid prepared from cinnamic acid remaining unchanged under those 
conditions, that prepared from the ketone being decomposed into 
cinnamene-like compounds. The isomerism of the two compounds is 
proved by the following experiments:—When the thick, oily ortho- 
nicrometachlorophenyllactic aldehyde, obtained by the condensation 
of orthonitrometachlorobenzaldehyde with acetaldehyde in presence 
of 6 per cent, soda, is oxidised with freshly precipitated silver oxide 
in alcoholic solution, considerable quantities of the more stable acid 
(m. p. 152°) are obtained; but if the aldehyde is -oxidised by warming 
it with a solution of sodium hypochlorite, the labile acid is formed. 

As, therefore, either acid can be obtained at will from one and the 
same aldehyde simply by varying the oxidising agent, there can be 
no doubt that they are stereochemically isomeric, the isomerism being 
due to the presence of an asymmetric carbon-atom. Molecular weight 
determinations by Baoult’s method proved that the two compounds 
are not polymeric. 

Attempts to displace the chlorine-atom by the methoxy-group in the 
acid (m. p. 156°) prepared from the ketone have hitherto been un¬ 
successful, and no pure compound has yet been obtained from it by 
reduction with ferrous sulphate and ammonia; the isomeride, on the 
other hand, is easily converted into a chtorodihydro&ydihydroquinolme , 
melting at 172°. F. S. K. 

Phenetoilphtlialoylic Acid. By E. Grande (Chem. Centr ., 1890, 
i, 822; from Ann. Gkim. Farm, [4], 10).—By means of Fried el and 
Graft’s reaction with aluminium chloride on phthalic anhydride and 
pheneto’il, phenetoibphthaloylic add , COOH-CgH^CO^H^OEt, is ob¬ 
tained. It melts at 135—136°, also in boiling water; it is sparingly 
soluble in boiling water, but readily in hot alcohol, ether, benzene, 
carbon bisulphide, and hot toluene. The neutral solution of the ammo- 
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uium salt gives tlie following reactions:—With mercuric chloride, a 
white, crystalline precipitate; with cupric sulphate, a pale-blue, 
crystalline precipitate; with ferric chloride, a yellow, crystalline 
precipitate; and with plumbic acetate, a white, crystalline precipi¬ 
tate. The potassium and calcium salts are readily soluble in water 
and alcohol; the barium salt crystallises with 5 mols. H 2 0, is soluble 
in water and alcohol, and has a sweet taste; the silver salt is spa¬ 
ringly soluble in water, and is stable in daylight. J. W. L. 

/2- and o-BenzaUevulinic Acid. By H. Erdmann (Annalen, 258, 
129—133).—The method described by Erlenmeyer (Abstr., 1890, 
495) for the preparation of /3-benzallevulinic acid does not yield 
this compound, but an isoraende which has the constitution 
OHPhlCH'CO'CH^CH/COOH, and is, therefore, a 2-benzallevulinic 
acid. This compound melts at 120°, and differs from the /3-acid 
( Abstr., 1890, 375) both in chemical and physical properties; its 
behaviour with bromine is different from that of the /2-acid; it is 
converted into a neutral compound by acetic anhydride in the cold, 
and nascent hydrogen transforms it into a S-benzyllevulinic acid 
which melts at 87—88°. The 5-benzalJevnlinic acid combines with 
hydroxyl amine, yielding an oxime, C 12 H 13 0 ,N, which crystallises in 
ieliowish prisms, melts at 148—149°, and has a stiougly acid reac¬ 
tion ; its salts are also totally different from those of the /2-acid. 

Metachlorobenzaldehyde and levuliuic acid condense together in 
alkaline solution, yielding Metacliloro-B-benzalleonlimc acid , 0i 2 H u C 10 3 , 
which melts at 128°. /3-Benzailevulinic acid and bonzaldehyde under 
tlie same conditions give pc-dibe?izallevulinic acid , 

CHPh!CH'C0*0(CHPh)-CH a *C00H 

(m. p. 146°). Both p - and o-benzallovulmic acids can be obtained by 
the condensation of their components in acid solution. The investi¬ 
gation of the fl-aeid is being continued. E. S. K. 

Synthesis of Homopiperic and Piperic Acids. By S. Gabriel 
(7/er., 23, 1707—1773).—1*1 gram of sodium is dissolved in 10 c.c. 
of absolute alcohol, 15 grains of ethyl malonato, and then 10 grams of 
bromopropylphthaiimido added, tho mixture boiled for an hour in a 
reflux apparatus, and tho alcohol and unclianged ethyl malonate 
driven over with steam. Tho residue is repeatedly exti‘acted with 
light petroleum, and the solution on cooling deposits ethyl y-phthal* 

iniidopropylmahiiate, C 6 Hi<^QQ^>N‘OH 2 *CH 2 ’CII 3 *OH(COOEt) 2 , in 

brilliant, colourless, monocliuic crystals, which melt at 46—48°, and 
dissolve readily in most solvents, sparingly in light petroleum, and not 
at all in water. When it is heated with hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 
i'13) for 3 hours at 180—190° in a sealed tube, it is decomposed, 
yielding phtlialic acid, carbonic anhydride, ethyl chloride, and 
t -amidovaleric (homopiperic) acid, N"H 2 ‘CR 2 *CH 2 *CH/CH 2 *CQOH, 
which was shown to be identical with that obtained by Schotten from 
benzoylpiperidine. 

Cblorobutyvonitrile was prepared by treating trimethylene chloro- 

YOL. lviii. 4 g 
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bromide with potassium cyanide. It was then heated with an equi¬ 
valent quantity of potassiophthalimide at 150—180°, and the 
7 -cyanopropylphthalimide formed was heated with dilute sulphuric 
acid; 7 -amidobutyrie acid was thus obtained, and found to be iden¬ 
tical in its properties with the piperic acid prepared by Schotten’s 
method from piperylurethane. 

Schotten had previously shown that neither £-amidovaleric nor 
7 -amidobutyric acid is poisonous, whilst the anhydride of the former 
(piperidone or oxypiperidine) is so. He has lately shown, at the 
request of the author, that pyrrolidone, the anhydride of 7 -amido- 
butyric acid, is a poison of the same nature as piperidone, acting 
upon the nervous system, and causing death by tetanic convulsions 
when administered in sufficiently large quantity. 0. F. B. 

Oxidation of Gallic Acid, Tannin, and Oak Tannins. By 
0. BOETriKGER (.Annalen , 257, 248—252).—When oak-bark-red 
or oak-red is treated with cold very dilute nitric acid, carbonic an¬ 
hydride is evolved, and after some time the reaction becomes so ener¬ 
getic that the mixture must be coaled with water. If the solution 
thus obtained is evaporated, rapid oxidation ensues, and there re¬ 
mains a mixture of oxalic acid and various other acids, which can be 
separated by means of their calcium salts. The quantity of the 
calcium salts (excluding calcium oxalate) thus obtained is only about 
6 per cent, of the material employed. 

The acetyl-derivative of oak-wood tannin gives identical oxidation- 
products. Tannin and gallic acid, on oxidation with nitric acid, 
also yield compounds other than oxalic acid and carbonic anhydride. 
After removing the oxalic acid as completely as possible and treat¬ 
ing the residue with calcium carbonate, a readily soluble and a very 
sparingly soluble calcium salt are obtained. The latter contains 16*39 
per cent, of calcium, and seems to he calcium trihydroxyglutarate 
(-h H.O) : the latter contains 12*4 per cent, of calcium, and is prob¬ 
ably calcium trihydroxybutyrate. A calcium salt, which seems to 
be that of trihydroxybutyrie acid, was also isolated from the oxida¬ 
tion-products of oak-bark-red, oak-red, and the acetyl-derivative of 
oak-bark tannin. F. S. K. 

Reduction-products of Terephthalie Acid. By A. Batosb and 
J. Herb (. Anmleii, 258, 1—£9).—The author’s have prepared and 
investigated a number of new derivatives of the hydroterephtbalie 
acids (compare Baeyer, Abstr., 1889, 1176); their experiments have 
shown that the A 1 * 4 and A 2 ■ 5 dihydro- acids can be converted into tetra- 
bromides, but that the A 1:# and A 1 s dihydro- acids can only combine 
with two bromine atoms. The dibromides of the four dihydrotere- 
phthalic acids (A 1 * 4 , A a: 5 , A 1 -* *, and A 1 5 ) are all converted into terephtha- 
licacid by treatment with alcoholic potash; this behaviour on the part 
of the A 1 * 5 and A 1 * 5 acid affords additional evidence of the existence of 
a para-binding in benzene, as may be seen by studying the constitu¬ 
tional formulae of the dibromides in question. 

A cheaper method for the preparation of terephthalie acid than that 
described by Baeyer (Abstr., 1888, 1072) is to convert paratoluidine 
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into the nitrite by Sandmever’s reaction, hydrolyse the product with 
boiling moderately dilute (3 : 2) sulphuric acid (10 parts), and oxidise 
the paratolaic acid thus obtained with an alkaline solution of potas¬ 
sium permanganate. The terephthalic acid is separated from small 
quantities of unchanged paiatolnic acid by treating the crude product 
with phosphoric chloride and meth\ 1 alcohol consecutively, recrystal- 
lisiug the methyl salt thus formed from 96 per cent, alcohol, and then 
hydrolysing the pure compound; the yield of pure acid is 95—98 per 
cent, of the paratoluidine employed. 

Methyl A 3 5 cu,tI ms dihydroterephthalic acid dibromide can be obtained 
by treating methyl A 2 ' 6 dihydroterephthalate (8 giams) with bromine 
(6 5 grams) in chloroform solution ; it separates fi om light petroleum 
in transparent, monosymmetrical crystals, a: b: c == 1 5055 :1: 1*2218, 
p = 66° 37', melts at 110°, and is readily soluble in ether, chloroform, 
light petroleum, and alcohol. When treated with alcoholic potash, or 
with a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid, glacial acetic acid, and 
water, it is converted into terephthalic acid; on reduction with zinc- 
dust and glacial acetic acid, it is transformed into methyl A 2,6 dihydro¬ 
terephthalate, a fact which shows that the two bromine-atoms are in 
combination with adjacent carbon-atoms. Methyl A 3 5 ag dihydrotere¬ 
phthalate does not give a solid dibromide. 

Methyl A 2 6cu * tiaa » dihydroterephthalate tetrabromide y prepared by 
treating tbe methyl salt (10 grains) with bromine (20 grams) in 
chloroform solution, separates from light petroleum in transparent, 
monosymmetrical crystals, a : b : c =s 1*3412 : 1 : 0*59061, p = 82° 3', 
melts at 98°, and is readily soluble in chloroform, ether, alcohol, and 
light petroleum. When hydrolysed with alcoholic potash, it yields 
terephthalic acid and bromotcrephthalic acid, and on reduction with 
zinc-dust and glacial acetic acid, it is converted into methyl A 2 5 di- 
1 iydroterephtlialate (m. p. 77°), a reaction which proves that both pairs 
of bromine-atoms are combined with adjacent carbon-atoms. It is 
not changed even on prolonged heating with a mixture of sulphuric 
acid, glacial acetic acid, ami water. Methyl A 2 5tU dihydrotere¬ 
phthalate does not give a solid tetrabromide. 

When methyl A 2 0 dihydroterephthalate is heated at 100° for 
three days in a stream of carbonic anhydride,it undergoes no change; 
the fact, observed by Baeyer, that when heated in the air it is con¬ 
verted into methyl terephthalaie is, therefore, due to oxidation. 

Diphenyl A 2 B dihydrotertyridhalute is obtained vlien A 3 5 cl8tIAn8 
dihydroterephthalic acid is converted into the chloride by means of 
phosphoric chloride, and the product warmed with the calculated quan¬ 
tity of phenol. It separates from alcohol in small crystals, melts at 
146°, and is only sparingly soluble in ether, alcohol, and light petroleum. 
The corresponding salt of the A 3 * ftcw acid is a colourless oil, readily 
soluble in light petroleum; when the chloride of the A 2 * 5018 dihydro- 
acid is warmed with phenol, the larger proportion undergoes intra¬ 
molecular change, and the principal prodact is phenyl A 2 ‘ 6cutral,s 
dihydroterephthalate (m. p. 146°), small quantities of a phenyl salt 
melting above 150° being also produced. 

A 1 5 Dihydroterephthalic acid dibromide can be obtained by treating 
the acid chloride with bromine, and then warming the product with 

4 g 2 
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a concentrated solution of formic acid. It separates from glacial 
acetic acid in the form of a colourless, crystalline powder, and when 
boiled with soda it is converted into A ls4 dihydroterephthalic acid; 
alcoholic potash transforms it into terephthalic acid, and on reduction 
with zinc-dust and acetic acid, it is converted into the A 1 ' 5 dihydro¬ 
acid. The tetrabromide could not be obtained. 

Barium A 1:5 dihydroterepJiihalate, CsHsC^Ba + 4H 2 0 separates from 
cold water in colourless, rhombic crystals, a : b : c = 0*3191 : 1 : 0*3520, 
and quickly turns red on exposure to the air. 

Methyl A 1:8 dihi/droterephthalate dibromide can be obtained by bro- 
minating the methyl salt of the dihydro-acid in chloroform solution; 
it crystallises from cold methyl alcohol in thin, colourless, seemingly 
monoclinic plates, melts at 64 1 *, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and light petroleum. When warmed with alcoholic potash, it is con¬ 
verted into terephthalic acid, and on reduction with zinc-dust and 
glacial acetic acid, it yields methyl A 1 s 8 dihydroterephthalate and 
methyl A 3 tetrahydruterephthalate, the last-named compound being 
formed by the reduction of the methyl salt of the A l: ® dihydro-acid. 
Attempts to prepare a tetrabromide were unsuccessful. 

Diphenyl A 1:8 dihjdroterephthalate, prepared by warming the acid 
chloride with phenol, crystallises from methyl alcohol in needles, 
melts at 175°, and is only sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, light 
petroleum, and chloroform, but more readily in boiling alcohol. 

Methyl A 1:8 dihydroterephthalate dihydrobromide, prepared by treating 
the acid chloride with methyl alcohol, is an oil; when it is dissolved in 
methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride passed into the solution, it is 
converted into the crystalline modification (m. p. 171°), and on reduc¬ 
tion with zinc-dust aud glacial acetic acid, it yields methyl A* tetra- 
hydroterephthaiate (m. p. 3°) ; on hydrolysis with alcoholic potash, it 
gives the A li8 dihydro-acid. 

Barium A 1: * dihydroterephthalate , C e H 6 0 4 Ba + 4H 2 0, separates from 
cold water in large, colourless crystals which are identical crystallo- 
graphically with those of barium A 1:8 dihydroterephthalate, but 
which, unlike the latter, do not turn reddish on exposure to the air; 
the identity of crystalline form is not due to an intramolecular change 
of oue acid into the other, because the barium salts, on depomponi- 
tion with hydrochloric acid, yield the A 1 * 8 and A 155 acid respectively. 

Methyl A Xs4 dihydroterephthalate tetrabromide was obtained after 
many unsuccessful experiments by treating the methyl salt with 
bromine. It forms transparent, monosymmetrical crystals, a : b : c — 
1*2356 :1 : 0*9170, /3 = 81° 54', melts at about 149°, and is much more 
readily soluble in most solvents than the lactone of methyl hydrogen 
tribromohexahydroterephthalic acid (compare Baeyer, Abstr., 1888, 
1073). It undergoes no change when it is warmed for five hours 
with a mixture of glacial acetic acid, concentrated sulphuric acid and 
water; since methyl A l!4 dihydroterephthalate dibromide under these 
conditions is converted into the methyl hydrogen salt, the methyl- 
group must be eliminated from that car boxy-group which is not 
adjacent to a bromine-atom. 

Fkenyl A 114 dihydroterephthalate separates from methyl alcohol in 
small scales, melts at 191°, and is very sparingly soluble in boiling 
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alcohol, but rather more readily in chloroforms. The barium, salt, 
C 8 H 6 0 4 Ba + 4H a O, is very sparingly soluble in water, and is identical 
crystallographically with the barium salt of A 1 5 and of A 1 8 dihydro- 
terephthalic acid. 

Phenyl A 1 tetrahydroterephthalate separates from alcohol in mono- 
symmetrical crystals, a:b:c = 2*8244 : 1 : 2*4702, p = 82°33 r , melts 
at 145°, and is only moderately easily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and light petroleum, but readily in the warm solvents. The 
hydrobromide of the phenyl salt, prepared from the hydrobromide of 
the tetrahydro-acid, separates from methyl alcohol in crystals melting 
at 127° A 1 Tetrahydroterephthalic acid hydrobromide forms mono- 
symmetrical crystals, a : l : c = 0*37093 : 1: 0 48370, 8 = 72° 31', and 
is identical with A 2 tetrahydroterephthalic acid hydrobromide. 

Barium A 1 tetrahydroterephthalate T C 8 H 8 0 4 + 3^H 2 0, separates from 
cold water in forms identical crystallographically with those of the 
barium salt of A 1 6 and of A 1 8 dihydroterephthalic acid; when an 
aqueous solution of the barium salt is evaporated on the water-bath, 
crystals containing lj mols. H a O are obtained. 

Three geometrically isomeric methyl salts of A SeisfcnuM tetrahydro¬ 
terephthalic acid dibromide are formed when methyl A 2 tetrahydro- 
terephthalate (m. p. 3°), prepared by saturating a methyl alcoholic 
solution of the acid with hydrogen chloride, is treated with excess of 
bromine in chloroform solution. After evaporating the chloroform, 
the residue is dissolved in ether, the ethereal solution decolorised 
with sulphurous acid, washed with sodium carbonate, mixed with an 
equal volume of light petroleum, and dried over calcium chloride; 
the semi-solid mass which remains on evaporating the filtered solution 
is dissolved in a little hot methyl alcohol, and the solution allowed to 
cool slowly, whereon a compound is deposited in long needles melting 
at 171°. This same substance can be obtained by brommating methyl 
A 3 tetrahydroterephthalate, prepared from the silver salt and methyl 
iodide; it is soluble in methyl alcohol* ether, acetone, chloroform, and 
light petroleum. When the methyl alcoholic mother liquors from the 
compound melting at 171° arc carefully evaporated at a low tempera¬ 
ture, a second modification is deposited in large, transparent crystals, 
a : b : c = 1*4638 : 1: 1*9222, ft =. 80? 52', which melt at 51° ; this 
substance is much more readily soluble than the isomeride melting 
at 17t* and dissolves freely in methyl alcohol, othyl alcohol, acetone, 
ethyl acetate, chloroform, light petroleum, <&e. The third modifica¬ 
tion separates in colourless crystals when the freshly prepared crude 
product is dissolved in acetone (about 1^ vols.), and the solution kept 
at a low temperature; it melts at 94°, and as regards solubility, it is 
about intermediate between the two other isomerides. When methyl 
A 3 tetrahydroterephthalate which has been prepared from the acid 
chloride is treated with bromine, the product is an oil, from which a 
trace of a crystalline substance melting at about 20° is deposited after 
some time; owing to its low melting point, this compound could not 
be isolated, but the oily product, which may be simply a mixture, and 
the three crystalline modifications described above have the follow¬ 
ing properties in common: (1.) On redaction with zinc-dust and 
glacial acetic acid, they are reconverted into methyl A 3 tetrahydro- 
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terephthalate (m. p. 3°), a reaction which shows that in all tlie 
modifications the two bromine-atoms are in the ortho-position to one 
another. (2.) When treated with alcoholic potash, they yield A 1 8 
dihydroterephthalic acid and terephthalic acid. 

Phenyl A atistiana tetrahydroierephthnlate is obtained, together with a 
substance which seems to be a mix cure of the phenyl salts oE tere- 
plithalic acid and A 1 tetrahydroterephtbalic acid, when the A 2 tetra- 
hydro-acid is treated with phosphoric chloride, and the acid chloride 
thus produced is warmed with phenol. It crystallises from a mixture of 
benzene and light petroleum in plates, melts at 107° (?), and is readily 
soluble in benzene, ether, and acetone, but only sparingly in light 
petroleum. 

A 3 trails rp e [ ra j L y { footer ephthalio acid hy dr iodide, prepared by treating 
the acid with hydriodic acid of sp. gr. 1*96 for several days in the 
cold, and then warming the mixture for a short time, separates from 
alcohol in colourless plates, and is gradually decomposed -by boiling 
water. 

Btnzyl A 3cistrans tetrahydroferephthalate, prepared by warming the 
silver salt with benzyl chloride, separates from alcohol in crystals, and 
melts at 48°. 

Phenyl A adstrans hexahydroterephthalate crystallises from acetone in 
large colourless, monocfiuic needles, a : b : c = 0’48619 : 1 : 0*33093, 
= 75° 6', and is only sparingly soluble in ether, alcohol, .and light 
petroleum. 

Phenyl terephthalate melts at 194°, not at 191°. 

When A 1 tetrahydroterephthalic acid is oxidised with a 5 per cent, 
alkaline solution of potassium permanganate, it is conveited into 
oxalic acid and oily acids, the nature of which could not be deter¬ 
mined. The A 8 tetrahydro-acid, under the same conditions is con¬ 
verted into succinic acid, a crystalline acid melting at about 150°, 
and an amorphous acid, but when treated with an alkaline solution 
of potassium ferricyanide, it is simply oxidised to terephthalic acid. 

F. S. K. 

Benzylmethylsuccinic and B enzyldimethylsnccinic Acids. 
By C. A. Bischoff and A. v. Kuhlbeho {Ber., 23, 1942—1950).—In 
the description of benzylmethylsuccinic acid (this vol., p. 774) it was 
stated that the acid was probably a mixture of two geometrical 
isomerides. The authors have now succeeded in proving this sup¬ 
position and in separating the two compounds. The first, or meso- 
acid is prepared by boiling the anhydride with water, and melts at 
138°, whilst the second, or para-acid is formed when the mixture of 
acids is heated with hydrochloric acid at 2U0—240°, and fonns slender 
needles melting at 159—160°. 

The ethyl salt obtained by the action of benzyl chloride on ethyl 
sodisohutenyltricarboxylate does not, as was expected, yield, on 
hydrolysis, a mixture of benzylisobufcenyl tricarboxylic and benzyhli- 
methylsuccinic acids, but gives a product from which the seven 
following acids have been isolated: IsobutenjjUricarboxulic acid 
OOO H-CM%*CH(COO H ) 2 , melting at 147—149°; asymmetrical di- 
•meihyhuGcmic acid , COOH'CH/CMe^COOH, melting at 140°; di- 
benzylmalonic add , C(CH 2 Ph),(COOH 2 ), melting at 171°; dibenzyl - 
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acetic acid , CH(CH 2 Ph) 2 ‘COOH, melting at 85—87°; benzylmethyl- 
carboxijglutanc acid, COOH*CHMe*CH 2 -C(CH 2 Ph)(COOH) 2 , melting 
at 178°; benzylmebhylglutaric acid, 

COOH-CHMelCHrOHCOH^Phj-COOH, 
melting at 128—130° ; and, lastly, benzyhuccinic acid , 

cooh*ch 2 *ch(ch s pii)-coob; 

melting at 153—155°. The formation of the first two acids is readily 
explained by assuming that the sodium compound is partially recon¬ 
verted into ethyl isobutenyltricarboxylate, of which these are the 
normal products of hydrolybis. H. G. C. 

Anhydrides of the Diphenylsuceinie Acids. By H, Tillmanns 
(Atmaleu, 258, 87—94).—The anhydride of ^-diphenylsuceinie acid 
(m. p. 183°), prepared by treating the acid with acetic chloride, melts 
at 111—112°, that of the /tf-acid (m. p. 229°), prepared in like manner, 
melts at 112°; by treatment with potash, the anhydrides are recon¬ 
verted into a- and /J-diphenylsucoiuic acids respectively. The a-acid 
melts at 183°, but immediately solidifies again, and does not become 
permanently Liquid until the temperature has risen to 220—222°; if 
the acid is kept at 220—222° for some time, and then crystallised 
from chloroform, the anhydride (m. p. Ill—112°) is obtained, but if 
it is simply heated to about 185° for a short time, and then treated 
with chloroform, the anhydride (m. p. Ill-—112°) passes into solution 
whilst /^-diphenylsuceinie acid (m. p. 229°) remains undissolved. 
When the /f-aeid is heated above its melting point, it is gradually 
converted into the anhydride of the a-acid. P. S. K. 

Phenylmalic Acids. By H. Alexander (AnnaZen, 258, 67—86). 
—Ethyl phcnylhydroxyacetate crystallises in needles, and melts at 
26—27°, not at 75° as stated by Naquetand Longuinine 139, 

301). Ethyl phony lbromacetato is a colourless oil boiling at 143—145° 
(10 mm.) with slight decomposition. Ethyl phenylearboxysuecinate, 
(JOOEL-OHPh-CIi(OOOEt) s , prepared by treating ethyl sodiomalo- 
nato with ethyl phenylbromaceiaie, as described by Spiegel (Annalen, 
219, 31), crystallises fr*oxn alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 
45—10°, and boils at 202*. The free acid crystallises iu plates, and 
melts at 171°, not at 191° as stated by 8piegeL The silver salt, 
OnHTAgaOfi, is crystalline and moderately stable. The potassium and 
the sodium salts are readily soluble in water, but the barium salt is 
only sparingly soluble. The calcium salt, (CnHtOa^Caj, is soluble in 
cold water, but on boiling the solution it is deposited in needles con¬ 
taining 10 mols. HjO; the crystals lose 2 mols. H 2 0 over sulphuric 
acid. a-Phenyl medic add (a-pJyen yl^adhydrascybUCCiTdc acid), 

COOH-OH a -CPh(OH)-OQOH, 

is obtained, together with phenylmaloic anhydride, by brominating 
phenylsuccinio tic id, according to Volbard’s method, and decomposing 
the unstable bromo-acid thus produced with hot water; the products 
are extracted with ether aud separated by means of chloroform, in 
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which phenylmaleic acid is only very sparingly soluble. It crystal¬ 
lises from boiling chloroform in very small prisms, melts at 187—188°, 
and is readily soluble in ether, and moderately easily in water; alcohol 
converts it into an oil. The lead, iron, and silver salts are insoluble ; 
the salts of the alkalis and alkaline earths dissolve readily in water. 
When the acid is heated to its melting point, water-vaponr and not 
inconsiderable quantities of carbonic anhydride are evolved, and a 
crystalline compound melting at 105—106°—probably atropic acid— 
sublimes in colourless needles; tbe resinous residue contains small 
quantities of a crystalline acid melting at 161—162°, possibly phenyl - 
fumaric acid. 

Phenylmaleic anhydride , Ci 0 B^O 3 (see above), crystallises from 
boiling carbon bisulphide in colourless needles, melts at 119—119*5°, 
and is readily soluble in chloroform and ether, but only sparingly in 
carbon bisulphide and light petroleum, and insoluble in water. 

Phenylmaleic acid , CwHaO^ is obtained when the finely-divided an¬ 
hydride is left for a long time in contact with water, the clear 
solution extracted with ether, and the extract evaporated at the 
ordinary temperature. It melts at a temperature below 100°, is 
moderately easily soluble in cold water, and is veiy readily converted 
into the anhydride. 

/J -Phenylmaleic acid (J3-phenyl-a-hydrossyftuccinic add). 

COOH-OH (OH)*CHPh“COOH, 
can he obtained, together with the oily ethyl hydrogen salt, 
COOH*CH (OH)-OHPh*OOOEt, 

by treating ethyl pbenylformylacetate, prepared by Wislicenus’ 
method (Abstr., 1888,129), with hydrochloric acid and boiling the 
product for a short time with concentrated hydrochloric acid. It 
separates from ether in colourless crystals, begins to soften at 150°, 
and melts completely at 160° with elimination of water, yielding a 
sublimate of phenylmaleic anhydride (m. p. 119°). It is very readily 
soluble in water, but only sparingly in hot chloroform, and insoluble 
in light petroleum and carbon bisulphide. The salts of the alkalis 
and alkaline earths are readily soluble in water. The barium salt 
crystallises in flat prisms; tbe lead and tbe unstable silver salts are 
sparingly soluble or insoluble in water. When the acid is boiled with 
potash, it is converted into a crystalline compound—most probably 
pbenylacetic acid—which melts at 74*5—75°. F. S. K. 

Diparatoluylene Sulphoxide. By H. 0. Parker (Ber., 23, 
1844—1846).— Diparatoluylene sulpkoxide , SO(CfiH 4 Me) 2 [Me*SO = 
1 :4], is prepared by heating toluene with thionyl chloride and 
aluminium chloride; when cold the product is poured into water, 
and the oil which separates is washed with aqueous soda, and dried; 
after evaporating the excess of toluene, the residue is recrystallised 
from light petroleum, from which it is deposited in long, white, flat 
crystals melting at 92°. The compound is readily soluble in the 
ordinary menstrua. The corresponding sulphide is obtained by 
reduction, and the sulphone is formed on oxidation. 
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In addition to the methods already known, diphenyl sulphoxide may 
he obtained by the action of thionyl chloride on mercnrodipkenyl, or 
by titrating benzenesulphinic acid with phosphoric anhydride. 

J. B. T. 

Displacement of the Sodium in Ethyl Sodiophenylsulphone- 
acetate. By R. Otto and A. Bossing (Ber., 23, 1647—1653).—A 
roply to the paper ot A. Michael (compare this vol., p. 781). The 
authors give details of further experiments which they have mad** 
with the object of deciding this question. They find that dry sodium 
ethyl phenylsulphoneacetate is entirely unacted on by heating in a 
sealed tube with ethyl bromide at 125°. If heated in the same 
manner with ethyl iodide at 150°, methylphenylsulphone is formed. 
The same result is obtained by heating at 100° a mixture of pure 
dry ethyl phenylsnlphone acetate dissolved in alcohol, sodium 
ethoxide, and ethyl iodide; one portion was heated in a flask, and a 
second in a sealed tube. A similar experiment with methyl alcohol 
and ethyl bromide was also made without success. 

The alcohol employed had been carefully dehydrated by boiling it 
with calcium oxide and treatment with sodium. J. B. T. 

Displacement of the Amido- by the Sulphonic Acid-group. 
ByL. Lanrsberg (Ber., 23, 1454).—When freshly prepared cuprous 
hydroxide is warmed with a large quantity of sulphurous acid, and 
the warm mixture poured mto a solution of diazobenzene sulphate, 
a rapid evolution oi gas sets in and benzenesulphonie acid is formed ; 
the yield is about one-fifth of the aniline employed. F. S. K. 

Aromatic Sulphonamic Acids. By W. Traube (Ber., 23, 1653 
—1657; compare Wagner, Ahstr., 1886, 708).—Anilinesulphonic 
acid is formed by heating aniline' with chlorosulphonic acid, or 
sulphuric anhydride ; but if the aniline is dissolved m chloroform or 
benzene, the solution well cooled, and the chlorosulphonic acid added 
gradually, a hydrogen-atom of the amido-group is replaced, phenyl- 
sulphonamic acid being obtained. The free acid could not be isolated, 
as the aqueous solution readily undergoes decomposition on evapora¬ 
tion. Tho barium salt, Ba(NHPh*SO J ) (J , is prepared by treating 
aniline (3 mols.) with chlorosulphonic acid (1 mol.) as above; the 
product is poured into water, and treated with barium hydroxide; 
on evaporating the clear aqueous solution, the barium salt separates 
in lustrous plates, or long needles, which do not melt. The com¬ 
pound is unalfecfced by boilmg with water, but the addition oi a 
few drops of acid causes its decomposition into aniline and sulphuric 
acid. The potassium and sodium salts are obtained from the barium 
salt by the action of potassium or sodium sulphate. 

Barium arthotohtenmdphonamate is prepared from orthotoluidine 
by the method described. It crystallises from water in lustrous 
plates, which have no melting point. The free acid could not be 
obtained in a crystalline form. 

Barium metaxylenes idphonaAnate is prepared from metaxylidine; its 
properties are very similar to those of the barium salts described 
above. J. B. T* 
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Synthesis of Indene-derivatives. By W. v. Mtller and G. 
Rohde (Ber., 23, 1881—1886, and 1887—1902; compare Abstr., 
1889, 984).—Ketones, like aldehydes, condense to form indene-deri- 
vatives: the only general condition being that the side chain shall 
not contain a double bond. Metanitroketones of the cinnamic acid 
series resemble the corresponding aldehydes in their behaviour 
towards tin and hydrochloric acid. Mefanitrobenzalacetone, like 
metanitroeinnamic aldehyde, yields no indcne-aerivative, whilst meta- 
nicro- ortho methylb enzalaceton e gives metamido*/3fy-dimethylindene. 

OH 

7 -Methylindene, C b H 4 <Q^^CH, is obtained by treating benzal- 

acetone with 8 times its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid; 
alter 24 hours, it is poured into water, and distilled in a current of 
steam, the distillate is extracted with ether, and, after evaporation, 
the oily residue is purified by distillation; the yield is very small. 
The picr-ate, C ) 0 Hi 0 , C 6 tf 2 (N0 3 } 3 -0H, crystallises in long, orange-yellow, 
radiating needles melting at 75 —76°. Methyiindene dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid with a yellowish-brown colour; the solution 
exhibits an intense green fluorescence; on adding water, the colour 
changes to dark yellowish-red, and, finally, becomes red. 

Ort&omethylbmzylacetone, CHsPh-CHMe-COMe, is prepared by dis¬ 
tilling a mixture of a-methyl- 7 -phenylpropionic acid and calcium 
acetate; it forms an almost colourless oil boiling at 234—241° (corr.) ; 
it undergoes a slight decomposition on distillation at ordinary pres¬ 
sure; no in dene-derivative could be obtained from it, and it does not 
appear to combine with hydrogen sodinm sulphite. 

OH 

Metamido-p-y-dimethylindene, NHyC 6 Ek<£^^CMe, is obtained 

by heating metamtro-a-methylbenzalacetone with tin and alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid; when the reaction is completed, the alcohol is 
removed and the residue treated with podium hydroxide and distilled 
in a current of steam. The compound crystallises in small, lustrous 
plates melting at 62—63°; it is very soluble, but cannot be rectys- 
tallibed without undergoing decomposition; it reduces an ammoni- 
acal silver solution, and is very unstable on exposure to light. 
The benzoyl-derivative is deposited in crystalline nodules melting at 
198°. MetamidubenzaiUicetone is obtained by the reduction of mota- 
nitrobeuzalaniline with ferrous ammonium sulphate; it is an oily 
liquid; the benzoyl- derivative, NHBz-C 6 H 4 <)H;CH*OOMe, crystallises 
from benzene in small nodules and melts at 125°, Metaraidobenzalace- 
tune yields metamidiibemylacetone on treating it with sodium amalgam 
in acid solution; it is an oily liquid; the benzoyl compound, 

NHBzrC b H 4 -CH 3 -CH a «COMe, 

melts at 94—95°. No indene-derivative could be obtained from 
metamidobenzylacetone, thus proving that the influence of the sub- 
si ituting-gro ups in the ^-position does not merely consist in rendering 
the side chain capable of being reduced. 

The power of condensing to form indene-derivatives is not confined 
to meta-substituted acids, as hitherto supposed; bothoitho- and para- 
compounds are capable of reacting in the same manner; but, as in 
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the case of aldehydes, this property is greatly dependent on the 
character of the snbstituting-groups; the presence of chlorine, bro¬ 
mine, or methyl in the benzene nucleus facilitates the condensation, 
whilst the amido-group entirely prevents it; as aldehydes acquire 
the power of forming indene-deiivatives in the first instance from the 
picsence of the amido-group, the contrast is sufficiently striking; the 
difference may, however, be due to the dehydrating agents employed, 
which are, for aldehydes, tin and hydrochloric acid; for adds, con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. 

CH 

ft -Methylliydrindone, C 6 Hi<[ CHMe, is prepared by heating 

a/J-methylphenylpropionic acid with 12 times its weight of eoncen- 
tiated sulphuric acid for a few moments at 150° ; the liquid is rapidly 
cooled, poured into water, and treated with excess of sodium hydr¬ 
oxide ; the solution is distilled in a current ot steam, tjnd the distil¬ 
late shaken with ether; the oily residue remaining, atter evaporation of 
the ether, is finally pv rified by distillation. The hydrindone is a viscid, 
colourless liquid boiling, with slight decomposition, at 244—246° fcorr.) 
under a picssurc of 719 mm., and at 167—170° at 117 mm.; it has a 
penetrating odour resembling that of peppermint, and is readily 
soluble in water, but insoluble in alkalis; a bluish-violet fluorescence 
is produced on shaking with concentrated sulphuric acid: the yield is 
60 per cent, of the propionic acid employed. Phthalic acid is ob¬ 
tained by oxidising tho hydrindone with dilute nitric acid. ft-MethyL 
hydrindoiiephe7i,yLhydrazoHe, 0 U iffi 0 N a HPli, crystallises from alcohol 
in small, yellow loaves melting at 116°. MetabromJiijdriiidone, 

C b HjBr< qq J >CH 2 , is prepared by heating m etabromophenylprop- 

ionic acid with concentrated sulphuric acid at 145°. After puri¬ 
fication, it crystallises in white needles melting at 122—123°. The 
yield is 40—50 per cent. l 9 arobromJ\ydrludcme is obtained in a 
similar manner from parabromophonylpropionic acid; it melts at 
111—112 4 , and is identical with a compound obtained by Goring 
(compare Abstr., 187#, 318). Metachloropropionic acid, prepared 
by the action of sodium amalgam on metaohiorocinnamic acid, 
readily condenses under the influence of sulphuric acid with formation 

of mctachlorhijdi indune, OOkCK^^CH, [CH,-COCl=l:5:5], 

which crystallises from dilute alcohol in white needles melting at 
95°, and boiling at 274° without decomposition; it is sparingly soluble 
in water. Tho ‘phenylhydmzone, CeH 7 0hN 2 HPli, is obtained in colour¬ 
less, lustrous, radiating needles melting at 139°; it readily decom¬ 
poses ou exposure to light. Chlorophthalic acid (m. p. 148°) is tho 
sole oxidation-product of mctachlorhydrindone; the pkenylhydrazine 
wit of this acid as very span ugly soluble.; it crystallises in small, 
white needles melting at 148°. MetaMoro-c^methijloimiamic acid , 
C«HiCl-CH*OMe*COOH, is prepared by means of Perkin’s reaction; 
it crystallises from chloroform in thick, colourless prisms melting at 
106 v . Tho sodium, copper, and barium salts have been prepared; 
tho last-named crystallises in lustrous scales. On treating the free 
acid with concentrated sulphuric acid, a substance, which is probably 
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a chlorindone, is obtained in very small quantity. ap-Mrthylmetachlorn- 
phenylpropionic acid is prepared by the action of sodium amalgam 
on the corresponding cinnamic acid; it is an oily liquid boiling 

at 292—296°. p-Mdhylmetachlorhjdrindone , C 6 H 3 C1< ^Q 2 >CHMe, 

is obtained from the previous compound; it is a colourless, strongly 
refractive, viscid liquid boiling at 265—268°; its odour resembles 
that of menthol, and it is very sparingly soluble in water. Para - 
methylcinnamic acid is prepared by Perkin’s reaction; it crystallises 
from benzene in fine needles melting at 195*5°, is readily soluble in 
water, and yields the corresponding propionic acid on reduction with 
hydriodic acid aud phosphorus. Paramethylhydrindone , 

CHa*Me'<QQ S >CHj, 

is obtained from paramethylphenylpropionic acid ; it crystallises from 
light petroleum in white needles melting- at 63°. Metamethylhydrin- 
done , from metamethylphenylpropionic acid, is deposited from light 
petroleum in long, white needles melting at 59°. Metanitro-oc-methyl- 
cinnamic acid , N0 2 -C 6 H4*CH:CMe*C00H, is prepared by means of 
Perkin’s reaction; it forms a white powder melting at 197*5°, and is 
sparingly soluble in light petroleum- Metarnido-orthomethylcinnamic 
add is obtained from the nitro-compound by reduction with am¬ 
monium ferrous sulphate; it crystallises in long, light-yellow needles 
melting at 137°. The benzoyl-derivative melts at 190—191°. ccp-Methyl- 
m^tamidophenylpropiomc acid, NH/CeH^Ho’CHlIe-COOH, is formed 
from the amidocinnamic acid by reduction with hydriodic acid and 
phosphorus; it is a reddish-brown oil. The benzoyl compound melts 
at 147—148°. No indone-derivatives could be obtained from these 
three acids. J. B. T. 

Bidioxymethyleneindigcx By C. Liebermann and F. Haber 
(Ber., 23, 1566—1567).—Piperonal was converted into nitropiperonai 
by the method of Fittig and Bemsen; this was dissolved in acetone, 
and a slight excess of dilute aqueous soda added, when a violet-red, 
flocculent precipitate of bidioxymeihyleneindigo , 

0i E<NH> C ‘ H *<O> CHj ]’’ 

was formed. This may also be obtained by using pyruvic acid instead 
of acetone. It is a deep-blue substance, less soluble than indigo. It 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, giving a bluish-red solution, 
which exhibits two absorption-bands, the stronger extending from I) 
to Oas/5, the weaker from B to 6. When water is added to the solution, 
the substance is precipitated unchanged. When heated, it gives violet- 
red vapours. 0. F. B. 

Condensation of Dichlorether with Cresols, By 0. Bruckner 
(Annalen, 257, 322—330).—Ortho-, meta-, and para-cresol combine 
with dichlorether, yielding the corresponding trihydroxytritolylethanes , 
OH-CeHsMe’CHa'CH^HaMe-OH^. The three compounds are all 
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colourless, amorphous powders, turn reddish on exposure to the air in 
a moist condition, and are readily soluble in ether, alcohol, glacial 
acetic acid, ethyl acetate, acetone, and benzene, but only sparingly in 
carbon bisulphide (the ortho-compound is insoluble), and insoluble in 
chloroform, water, and light petroleum. The 2riacefr/Z-derivatives, 
OjjoHgoOe, are yellowish, amorphous compounds, soluble in alcohol, 
ether, glacial acetic acid, ethyl acetate, acetone, carbon bisulphide, 
and chloroform, but insoluble in water, alkalis, and light petroleum. 
Brownish-violet dyes of the composition are formed when 

the trihydroxytiitolylethanes are dissolved in acetic acid, and the solu¬ 
tions boiled with ferric chloride ; they are dark powders, which decom¬ 
pose at about 200°, and are readily soluble in alkalis, alcohol, ether, 
glacial acetic acid, acetone, and ethyl acetate, hut insoluble in carbon 
bisulphide, benzene, chloroform, and light petroleum; when boiled 
with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, the ortho- and the para- 
compound yield triacetyU derivatives of the composition C^H^On, 
whilst the meta-compound seems to yield a mixture of various sub¬ 
stances. JF. S. K. 

Paramidotriphenyl Carbinol. By A. Baeyer and R. Lohr 
(/ter., 23, 1621—1628; compare Tscliacher, Abstr., 1888, 375).— 
Paramidotriphenyl carbinol, the simplest representative of the rosani- 
iine dyes, has not hitherto been prepared; it has now been obtained 
and is found to correspond in every way with the di- and tri-amido 
compounds. Although itself colourless, its salts are red; it is a weak 
base, and probably for this reason does not dye wool or silk. 

Pararritrotriphenylmebhone is obtained by treating 1 part of paranitro- 
bcnzaldehyde with 4 parts of benzene and 4 parts of sulphuric acid. 
After remaining for 24 hours, the benzene solution is separated from 
the acid and purified; on evaporating the benzene, the hydrocarbon 
forms an oily residue, which quickly solidifies. The compound 
crystallises from alcohol in while plates melting at 93°; on treatment 
with fuming nitric acid, it yields piu*atiiniti*oti*iphenylmethane. 

Paranitrotriplmnjl carbinol is prepared by oxidising paranitrotri- 
phenylmethane with chromic anhydride; the compound is purified by 
dissolving it in glacial acetic acid and precipitating with water; it 
melts at 136°. 

Paramidotriphenylmetlmw is completely analogous to orthamido- 
triphonylmcthaue. The hydrochloride is obtained by treating an 
alcoholic solution of tho nitro-compound with tin and hydrochloric 
acid; it crystallises from dilate hydrochloric acid in lustrous plates or 
needles. The free base is liberated on adding sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion to the hydrochloride; it crystallises from light petroleum in short, 
lustrous needles melting at 83—84°. The sulphate and nitrate are 
sparingly soluble in water. 

Aoetytparamidotriphenylriiethane^ CHPha’CeH^NHAc, is formed on 
warming tho free base with acetic anhydride. On the addition of 
water, the compound is deposited from glacial acetic acid in bushy 
segregates of needles or prisms, melting at 157°. 

Aoetylparamidotriphenylcarbino l, OH’CPh 2 * C 6 H 4 ‘NHAc, is obtained 
by cautiously oxidising the preceding compound with chromic an- 
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hydride. On the addition of light petroleum to a benzene solution, it 
fonns slender, lustrous needles melting at 176°. The acetyl com¬ 
pound is best hydrolysed by dissolving it in glacial acetic acid, 
and pouring the solution into hot dilute sulphuric acid; the mix¬ 
ture is then boiled for some time, and the base precipitated with an 
alkali. 

ParamidofnpJteinjl cnrbinol, OH*CPh 2 -C fa H 4 *XH ft crystallises from 
toluene, or from a mi\ttrre of ether and light petroleum, in small, 
colourless nodules, melting at 116°. The sulphate is red , and forms 
nell developed plates, containing 1 mol. H 3 0, which it loses at 100\ 
The hydrochlo title crystallises from alcohol in long, red needles, which 
give up I mol. H 3 0 on heating to 120°. The platinochbnde is red. 
The pic rate is sparingly soluble, and crystallises in coloured needles. 
By the reduction of paranitrotripbenyl carbinol, a base is obtained, 
which crystallises from ether in long, well-developed, yellowish, lus¬ 
trous needles melting at 123—1*24°. This compound appears to be 
partnnidobenzopJiemne. The hydrochloi ide crystallises in tufts of long, 
golden-coloured needles. J. B. T. 

Displacement of the Methylene Hydrogen-atoms in Deoxy- 
benzoin and Benzyl Cyanide: New Synthesis of Substituted 
Quinolines. By U. Bcddebeeg (Ber.* 23, 2066—2078 ).—AllyU 
denjrybenzoin t COPh*CHPh*C?H 5r is obtained when deoxybenzom is 
treated with sodium ethoxide and allyl iodide. It is a yellowish- 
brown oil boiling at 335—337°; its benzyl-derivative could not be 
prepared. 

Alhjlhenzyl cyanide, CN*CHPh*C 3 B^, prepared by beating benzyl 
cyanide at 150—160° with allvl iodide and anhydrous sodium 
hydrate, is a colourless oil boiling at 260—270°; the yield is very 
small. When warmed with sodium ethoxide and benzyl chloride in 
alcoholic solution, it yields small quantities of an oil boiling at 
320—330°, which seems to he impure benzylallylbenzyl cyanide, 

CH 3 Ph-C Ph ( CN) • C 3 H 5 . 

Ortlum it robe a zyldeoxybenzoi n , IS" 0 3 * C 6 Hi* CH,* CHPIr CO Ph, can be 
ob’ained by gradually adding a dilute alcoholic solution of sodiodeoxy- 
benzoin to a cold alcoholic solution of orthonitrobenzyl chloride. It 
crystallises from alcohol in needles, melts at 100—102 , and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, &c.; a benzyl-derivative 
of this compound could not be obtained. The corresponding para- 
compound, prepared in like manner, crystallises from alcohol in 
needles, melts at 110—112 , and is rather more sparingly soluble in 
alcohol than the ortho-compound. Orthodinitrostilbene (in. p. 196°), 
identical with the compound prepared by Biscboff (Abstr., 1885, 1094h 
is formed when ortbonitrobeuzyl chloride is added to an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of sodiobenzyl cyanide. 

A compound of the composition C 2 |H 15 N, which seems to be 
ap-diphenylquiaoline, is formed when orthonitrobenzyldeoxybenzoin is 
reduced with iron powder and hot glacial acetic acid. It separates 
from alcohol in large, transparent crystals, melts at 95—96°, boils at 
about 420° without decomposition, and is soluble in most ordinary 
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solvents. Yapour-density deteiminations gave results in accordance 
with the molecular formula given above. The hydrochloride crystal¬ 
lises in thin plates, and is decomposed by cold water. The mercuro - 
chloride crystallises from boiling dilute hydrochloric acid in long 
needles, and turns yellowish on exposure to the air. The platinochloride , 
(C 2 iHi 6 N j^HsjPtClfc is an orange-yellow, crystalline powder very 
sparingly soluble in water and alcohol., 

Paramidobenayldooxybenzom , NHa’CfeH^CHa'CHPh-COPh, can be 
obtained by reducing paranitrobenayldeoxybenzoin with stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid in boiling alcoholic solution. It crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in needles* melts at 140—141°, and is readily soluble 
in the ordinary solvents. The liydrocldonde , C 2 iH lv NT,HCl, crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in needles, is very readily soluble in alcohol, and 
is decomposed by boiling water. E. S. K 

Derivatives of Deoxybenzoin. By J. Ephraim (Chem. Centr ., 
1890, i, 906; from Inaug . Viss. Berlin ).—By heating phthalic an¬ 
hydride with orthocarboxylphenylacetic acid at 190°, deoxybenzomortho- 
dicatboxylic arid, COOH*C 6 H 4 , CH 2 *CO'C 6 H 1 , COOH, is formed melting 
at 238—239°. Another substance, melting at 250°, is formed at the 
same time, and appears to be a double lactone. 

JDibenzylwdhodirarboxylic and is obtained from deoxybenzo'inortho- 
dicarboxylic acid by heating the latter with hydrogen iodide and 
phosphorus. With alcoholic ammonia, deoxybenz&inorOboimidodicarb- 
oxylic acid, Ci 6 Hn0 3 N, is formed, the constitution of which is not 
certain. Phosphorus oxychloride abstracts one molecule of water 
from it, forming the compound C I8 H«,CTN. 

Beoxybmzohnorthodicavboxylic anhydride is obtained by passing 
hydrogen chloride into the alcoholic solution of the acid* after which 
the addition of water causes the formation of a precipitate, which is 
treated with sodium carbonate. Ethyl iodide, when added to the 
silver salt suspended in alcohol, causes the formation of the same 
anhydride. Hydroxylamine reacts with deoxybenzoinorthodicarb- 
oxylic acid, with formation of an ojrimidolactone , C^HnO*!?, mel+ing 
at 229—230°. Sodium amalgam reduces the same acid to the luctide 
of hydroxytaluijhworthodicarbaxijlic acul, melting at 201°, from which, 
by the action of barium hydroxide, followed by silver nitrate, the 
silver salt is obtained. The free acid could not he prepared. The 
barium salt crystallises with 2 molls. H^O. J* W. L. 

Isomeric Cuminildioximes. By E. Hoffmanx (Ber., 23, 2064— 
2066).—a- 0iminiIdioxime, C^HaiNaO^ separates in colourless crystals 
when cuminil is warmed with hydroxylamine hydrochloride in methyl 
alcoholic solution; it melts at 249®, and is almost insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, but readily soluble in soda. The cfracefy^deriva¬ 
tive, CsiEU^Oa, prepared by treating the dioxime with acetic 
anhydride in the cold, forms colourless crystals, melts at 127°, and is 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and glacial acetic acid. 

Cuminildioxiwe, is obtained when the ^-compound is 

heated with alcohol at 140° for 10 to 12 hours. It crystallises from 
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alcohol in needles, melts at 227°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and 
&oda. The dmcetyZ-derivative is a syrup. F. S. K. 

Oximes of Halogen-benzophenones. By K. Auwers and V. 
Me\ek (Iter., 23,2063—2066).—Various compounds are formed when 
bromobenzophenone is treated with hydroxylamine in alkaline solu¬ 
tion, but they have not yet been isolated. Chlorobenzophenone under 
the same conditions yields at least two isomeric oximes; the one 
melts at 96— 97 °, but solidifies again on prolonged beating at 100 °, 
being converted into an isomeride which, after recrystallisation from 
alcohol, melts at about 155°; the other melts at 155°, and may be 
identical with the compound (m. p. 148—149°) obtained by Beckmann 
and Wegerhoff (Annalen, 252, 7). The acetyl- and benzol-derivatives 
of these two compounds also differ from one another. F. S. K. 

Molecular Weight of the Desanrin.es. By V. Meyer ( Ber ., 
23, 1571—1573).—Under the name of *• Desaurines,” a class of 
compounds has been described, distinguished by their golden- 
fellow colour, insolubility, and the formation of a bine-violet solu¬ 
tion with concentrated sulphuric acid. They are obtained by the 
action of thiophosgene, CSC1 3 , on deoxybenzoin and analogous 
compounds, and that obtained from deoxj benzoin itself has the 
composition COPh*CPh!CS, Its properties seemed to show that its 
molecular formula must he a multiple of that given above, and at the 
lequest of the author experiments were made by Beckmann on the 
lowering of boiling point caused when it is dissolved in ethylene 
bromide, as compared with solutions of benzil and phenyl benzoate 
in the same solvent. The resalts corresponded with a molecular 
weight double of that given above; possibly, therefore, the formula of 

the substance is COPh , CPh;C<g>CPh:C*COPh. C F B 

Benzyloxanthranol. By C. Bach (Per., 23,1567—1571).—This 
subvfc mce is obtained as a flocculent precipitate on reducing anthra- 
qumone with zinc-dust, aud shaking the filtered alkaline solution in 

air. Its formula is CO <0(OH)»CH 2 Ph. When heated in a 

reflux apparatus with sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, it yields 
the acetyl-derivative, which forms 3 ellowish needles melting at 281°, 
soluble in strong sulphuric acid with a yellow colour, and decom¬ 
posed by long boiling with alcohol, benzyloxanthranol being re-formed. 
By dissolving the latter substance in strong sulphuric acid, deh/ydro- 

b(>nzyluxant7irauo Z, C.CHPh, is obtained. This forms long, 

yellow needles, which sublime without decomposition. When allowed 
to remain for a few hours with the calculated quantity of bromine, 
it takes up two atoms of it and forms drUydrobcnzyloxafithTanol 

bromide CO^^j^^CBr’CHBrPh, which crystallises from benzene 

iu yellow needles melting at 148°. and soluble in ether, acetic acid, 
sulphuric acid, and slightly in alcohol, but not in water; its solution 
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in sulphuric acid is yellowish-red. By boiling it for a long time with 

Q U " J 

alcohol, bromodehydrobmzylomnlhranol , CO<Q b ^ 4 ]>C’.CBrPl 3 L, is ob¬ 
tained. This dissolves easily in alcohol, and with sulphuric acid 
yields a violet-red solution. It crystallises from alcohol in yellow 
crystals melting at 254°, and forms yellow needles when sublimed. 
By heating it with red phosphorus and hydriodic acid in a reflux 


appai'atus, <y-betizylu)ithmcene , C 6 Hi< i 

OH- 


C(CH a Pli) 


>C 6 H 4 , is formed, and 


is obtained by extracting the mass with alcohol and precipitating the 
hydrocarbon by the addition of a little water to the alcoholic extract. 
It crystallises from alcohol in long, colourless needles which melt at 
119°; it dissolves in alcohol, ether, and benzene w ith a blue fluorescence, 
whilst its solution in concentrated sulphuric acid is green, and exhibits 
a red fluorescence. When it is dissolved in carbon bisulphide and 
treated with bromine (1 mol.), bromobenzylanlliracene , C 4 iH 16 Br, is 
formed; on evapoiating the solution, this is left as prisms, which are 
soluble in alcohol, ether, aud acetic acid, in benzene with a blnish 
fluorescence, and in sulphuric acid with a green colour. It crystallises 
from benzene in yellowish prisms, and decomposes when heated to 
113—111°. By dissolving benzylanthracene in sulphuric acid and 
neutralising with barium cai*bonate, barium benzylanthracenemmo- 
sulyhonate, (C 2 ilI 15 SO i ).iBa, is obtained in small, yellowish needles, 
which in solution exhibit a blue-violet fluorescence. C. F. B. 


Action of Methyl Chloride on Naphthalene, and the Con¬ 
stitution of the Hydrocarbon obtained from Carminic Acid. 
By C. A. Bischofp ( Ber ., 23, 1905—1908).—By the action of methyl 
chloride on naphthalene in presence of aluminium chloride, the author 
finds, in agreement with Brunei (Abstr., 1884, 1035), that no methyl- 
naphthalene is formed. If the product of the reaction be subjected 
to distillation, it yields, below 225°, a fraction containing naphthalene; 
between 225—260°, substances come over which partially solidly, and 
have melting points varying from 54° to 70°; between 200—-325°, 
small quantities of oily products distil over, which were not further 
examined. The residue on distillation in a vacuum yielded two chief 
fractions, the one boiling below 360°, and the other above 360°. The 
former fraction was solid, but mixed with oil, and was purified b) 
recrystallisation from alcohol. As soon as the melting point became 
179—181°, the crystals were united with those obtained from the 
second fraction, and the whole recrystallised from alcohol until it 
became white; it was thus obtained in small plates, sparingly soluble 
in cold alcohol, acetic acid, and light petroleum, readily in the hot 
liquids. It was not free from ash, but the analyses appear to show 
that its formula is Ci 6 Hh> or Ci<,H u , It forms a picrate, crystallising 
in long, elastic, orange-yellow needles, which become plastic at 162°, 
and melt at 181°. 

In its properties the hydrocarbon strongly resembles the compound 
G l6 Hi 2 obtained by Liebermann and Dorp from ruficoocin (Abstr., 
1872, 706), and by Flirt li from carmine (Abstr., 1884, 84), the 
melting points and behaviour towards chromic and picric acids agree- 

vnr. l.rrn 4 h 
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ing almost exactly, so that the two substances are probably 
identical. The author believes that it is formed from tetramethyl- 
naphthalene (1.1'. 4.4'), and that the carbon-atoms are united in the 
following manner— 


an assumption which agrees well with the formula proposed by 
Liebermann and Dorp for raficoccin (he. cit). H. Gr. 0. 

Reduction of Naphthalene and Anthracene. By E. Bam- 
BEJSGEB and M. Kitsohelt (Ber., 23,1561—1565) .—When naphthalene 
is dissolved in amyl alcohol and treated with sodium, it is almost 
entirely reduced to tetrahydrunapJitlialene , C w Hi 2i which is a colourless, 
mobile oil boiling at 204f5—205° at 716 mm. pressure, and not solidi¬ 
fying in a freezing mixture. It has an odonr like that of naphthalene, 
its sp. gr. at 17° is 0*978, and it very readily undergoes oxidation. 
When oxidised at the ordinary temperature with a dilute perman¬ 
ganate solution, it yields orthocarboxyhydrocinnamic acid, 

COOH<5 fi H 4 -CH 2 -CH 2 -COOH, 

and hence must have all its four additional hydrogen-atoms in the 
same ring [H 4 = 1 :2:3:4]. This tetrahydronaphthalene has more¬ 
over been obtained from tetrahydroamidonaphthalene [NH 2 : H 4 = 
r: 1: 2: 3 :4] by the diazo-reaction, and probably also in an attempt to 
displace the amido-group in this substance by the nitro-group by means 
of Sandmeyer’s reaction. It is not, however, identical with the tetra- 
hvdronaphthalene obtained by G-raebe by treating naphthalene 
with hydriodic acid and phosphorus, for this yielded phthalic 
and not orthocarboxyhydrocinnamic acid when oxidised, and when 
treated with sulphuric acid it yielded a snlphonic acid, the barium salt 
of which crystallised in tables with H mols. H 2 0. The tetrahydro¬ 
naphthalene obtained by the authors, on the other hand, yielded a 
sulphonio acid , the barium salt of which (Ci 0 H u SO s ) s Ba, was anliydrojis 
and crystallised in small, white needles. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that naphthalene readily takes up 
four hydrogen-atoms, whilst anthracene takes up only two, which 
unite themselves to the middle carbon-atoms. This fact accords best 
with the hexacentric formulas for naphthalene and anthracene. 

C. E. B. 

Action of Chlorine on Quinoneoximes. By T. Zincke and 
L. Schmtjnk (Annalen, 257, 133—155).—Chlorine converts 0-naphtha- 
quinone-a-oxime into derivatives strictly analogous to those obtained 
from j3-naphthaquinone (compare Zincke, Abstr., 1888, 158 and 
489); its action is quite different from that of bromine, which forms 
an additive product with the oxime, as has been shown by Bromine 
(Abstr., 1888,490). 

Chloro^napl^h^uinoTie^a-o^me, CeHi< 00, is de¬ 
posited in crystals when ihe theoretical quantity of chlorine is p ass ed 


# -% 
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into a well-cooled chloroform solution of /l-naphthaquinone-a-oxim e, 
and the solution is then kept for about 12 hours. It crystallises from 
hot alcohol in yellowish-red needles, melts at 167—168° with decom¬ 
position, and is readily soluble in hot alcohol, glacial acetic acid, 
chloroform, and benzene; it dissolves in cold concentrated sulphuric 
acid, yielding a red solution from which it is reprecipitated unchanged 
on the addition of water. The sodium salt, CioHsClNOsNa, separates in 
green plates when soda is added to an alcoholic solution of the oxime; 
it is moderately easily soluble in water and dilute alcohol, and it gives 
coloured precipitates with solutions of salts of the heavy metals. 
Chloro-y3-naph thaquinone-a-oxime is decomposed when it is boiled 
with concentrated hydrochloric or sulphuric acid in glacial acetic 
acid solution, and, on cooling, chlorhydroxynaphihaquinone (m. p. 
214—215°) is deposited; when oxidised with nitric acid in warm 
acetic acid solution, it yields chloro-/J-naphthaquinone and resinous 
products. 

Ohlnrhydroxynapthaquinoneimide, CioHaGlNOa, is formed when 
chloro-/9-naphthaquinon eoxime is heated with sulphuric acid (1 vol.) 
and acetic acid (3 vols.) at a temperature below 80—90°. It crystal¬ 
lises from hot alcohol or hot acetic acid in brownish-red needles, 
melts at 179—180° with decomposition, and is only sparingly soluble 
in ether and light petroleum, but more readily in benzene; it dissolves 
unchanged in cold sodium carbonate, yielding a brownish-red solution, 
but on warming it is converted into ehlorhydroxynaphthaqninone, 
with evolution of ammonia; soda and acids cause the same decom¬ 
position. These reactions show that the compound is not an oxime, 
and its constitution may therefore be expressed by the formula 

^< 0 ^ 0 ]>°' 0H - 

Dichloro-p-naphthaquinone-oi-oxime, is de¬ 

posited in green needles, in the form of the potassium salt, when the 
trichloronaphthaquinoneoxime described bolow is dissolved in chloro¬ 
form, and a slight excess of concentrated potash added to the well- 
cooled solution; the crystals are separated by filtration and decomposed 
with dilute hydrochloric acid. It crystallises from hot glacial acetic 
acid in golden needles, melts at 165—166° with decomposition, and 
is moderately easily soluble in hot glacial acetic acid, hot alcohol, 
benzene, and chloroform ; it dissolves unchanged in cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid yielding a red solution, but on warming it is converted 
into j8-chlorhydroxy-a-naphthaquinoneoxime (see below); when 
warmed with nitric acid in acetic acid solution, it is converted into 
dichloro-^-naphthaquinone (m. p. 184—185°), identical with the 
compound obtained from a-amido-/3-naphthol. 

nnsro-m 

/3- Chl^hydroxy-c^naplitJiuqiiivon eoscime, CJEI^qq_qq^OOH, 

is best obtained by warming the dichloroxime with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid as long as hydrogen chloride is evolved, and then pouring 
the cold solution into water. It crystallises from hot dilute alcohol 
in long, golden needles, melts at 187—188° with decomposition, and 
is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid, but m* 

4 A 2 
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sparingly in light petroleum; it is soluble in boiling water, and it 
dissolves in sodium carbonate yielding a reddish-brown solution. 
This oxime can also be prepared by treating chlorhydroxy-a- 
naphthaquinone with excess of hydroxylamine hydrochloride in 
alkaline solution, as has lately been shown by Kostanecki (Abstr., 
1889, 887), who named the product ckloronitrosonaphtharesorcinol. 

Trichloro-ft-ketoliydronaphthalene-z-oxirrie, C 6 H 4 <[QHQ1*CC? 

deposited in crystals when excess of chlorine is passed into a well- 
cooled chloroform solution of jS-naphthaquinone-o-oxime. It crys¬ 
tallises from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in colourless 
needles, melts at 185—186° with decomposition, and is moderately 
easily soluble in alcohol, chloroform, and glacial acetic acid; it turns 
reddish on long exposure to the air, but it is very stable towards 
acids. 

When the bromo- or the dibromo-/3-naphthaquinone-a-oxime de¬ 
scribed by Bromme (loc. cit.) is heated with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid in acetic acid solution, it is converted into chlorhvdroxy- 
naphthaquinone (m. p. 214—215°), and not into bromonaphlhaquinone, 
as stated by him; if sulphuric acid is used in the place of hydrochloric 
acid, the product is bromhydroxynaphthaquinone (m. p. 196—197 J ) 
When /J-naphthaquinone-a-oxime is treated with bromine in glacial 
acetic acid solution, it is converted into bromhydroxynaphthaquinone; 
Bromrae states that bromonaphthaquinone is formed under these 
conditions. F. S. K. 


Azo-colonrs from a-NapMhylamine, DimethylanLiline, and 
a-Hydroxynaphthoic Acid. By C. A. Bischoff ( Ber 23, 
1908—1911).—In older to characterise the shade of the colouring 
matter obtained from dimethylpiperazine and sulphanilic acid (Abstr., 
1889, 1010), the author has prepared the following naphthalene azo¬ 
colonring matters. 

Dimethljlamidobenzene-cc-azonap]d]ialene, Mp 2 ISr*C b H 1 ‘N' 2 *C l oH 7j is pre¬ 
pared by diazotising a solution of an o-naplithylamino salt in the 
usual manner, and mixing it with an alcoholic solution of dimethyl - 
aniline, the crude colouring matter being purified by alternate treatment 
with hydrochloric acid and ammonia. It is insoluble in cold water, 
sparingly soluble iu alcohol and ether, readily by chloroform, ciystal- 
lising from the latter in prisms, which appear black by reflected light, 
and ruby-red by transmitted light. Its hot aqueous solution becomes 
wine-red on the addition of hydrochloric acid, yellow with acetic acid, 
and lemon-yellow with soda. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, forming a violet-coloured solution, and decomposes about 100°. 

By the action of sulphuric acid containing 20*5 per cent, of 
anhydride, it yields, according to the duration of the reaction and 
the temperature, three sulplionic acids, the sodium salts of which are 
readily soluble in water. The first, obtained by heating for 10 minutes 
at 110—112°, has a yellow colour; the second, which is formed at 
116—120°, has an orange colour; and the third, obtained by heating 
for an honr at 125°, a pure brown. 

^Na^hthylwso-a-hydroxynapkthoic acid, C I0 H 7 'N s *0«)Ha(OH)‘OOOH, 
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is best prepared by pouring a cold solution of diazonapbthalene 
chloride in a thin stream into a well-cooled solution of hydroxy- 
naphthoic acid in sodium carbonate. The colouring matter is 
recrystallised from acetic acid. This reaction has also been carried 
out by Nietzki and Guiteimann (Abstr., 1887, 732), but they were 
unable to get any concordant analyses of the compound. The same 
difficulty was also experienced in this case, but, finally, by very 
careful combustion, numbers were obtained agreeing closely with the 
above formula. It forms golden-yellow plates, which melt at 198° 
with decomposition, and are insoluble in cold water, sparingly soluble 
in ether, benzene, and chloroform, readily in acetic acid and acetone. 
It is not decomposed by boiling dilute acids, and dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, forming a deep blue solution from which 
water precipitates it in green flocculae. The neutral salts have 
a deep red colour, and are readily soluble in water, whilst the acid 
salts are yellow, and less soluble in cold water. The acid sodium 
salt does not colour unmordanted cotton, but in an alkaline hath dyes 
wool a fiery orange-yellow. H. G. C. 

Sulphonation of Aniline and Naphthylamine with Potassium 
Hydrogen Sulphate. By 0. A. BrsoHorr, A. Shlxduih, and H. 
Bkodskt (2?er., 23, 1912—1914).—When aniline is heated with 
potassium hydrogen sulphate (2 mols.) at 200—21*0°, sulphanilic acid 
is formed in quantities varying from 8 to 19 per cent., the latter yield 
being obtained at 200—220°. a-Naphthylamine yields from 15—18 
per cent, of the monosulphonic acid, the most favourable temperature 
being 230°, whilst with /9-naphthylamine 60 per cent, of the mono¬ 
sul phonic acid may be thus obtained. 

Tf a mixture of powdered a-naphthylamine (1 part) and potassium 
hydrogen sulphate (3 parts) bo made into thin cakes, then heated to 
60—80°, and pressed between hot plates, and the cakes heated for 
3 hours at 200°, 50 per cent, of the a-ruonosnlphonic acid may be 
obtained. According to Bayer and Duisberg, the product from 
a-naphthylamine is ordinary a-naphthionic acid, and that from 
^-naphthylamine, /^-^-nnphthionic acid mixed with traces of 
y5-naphthylamiuo-B-snlphonic acid. H. G. C. 

Diaaosulphonic Acids. By G. Tobias (Per., 23, 1628—1634).— 
The conversion of diazosuiphonic acids into the corresponding chloro- 
sulphonic acids, by the action of cuprous chloride on a hydrochloric 
acid solution (Sandmeyer’s reaction) is frequently incomplete on 
account of the sparing solubility of the chlorinated compounds in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. The addition of water causes the 
reaction to proceed until the diazo-compound is entirely decomposed; 
it is also found that a mere trace of cuprous chloride is sufficient to 
bring about the change. 

Tarnished copper foil has the same effect. An evolution of nitrogen 
takes place if a little cuprous oxide is added to the diazo-compound 
dissolved in any one of the following acids, namely, nitric, sulphuric, 
acetic, formic, or in ethyl or methyl alcohol, or even in pure water. 
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In the case of water, the reaction proceeds at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, but the actual change which occurs has not been ascertained. 

Under certain conditions, if the solvent is 50 per cent, formic acid, 
hydrogen is substituted for the diazo-group—hydrogen sodium 
diazonaphthalenedisulphonate, for example, yields the corresponding 
naphthalenedisulphonic acid; a considerable quantity of carbonic 
anhydride is evolved during the experiment, -showing that part of the 
reduction is effected at the cost of the formic acid. 

The action of ethyl alcohol is similar to that of formic acid; the 
diazo-compound is reduced, and a portion of the alcohol oxidised to 
aldehyde. Cuprous chloride acts like-cuprous oxide, if the solvent 
is water, alcohol, or formic acid. J. B. T. 

Nutmeg Oil and Mace Oil. By F. W. Sbmmx.br (.Ber 23, 
1803—1810).—A sample of commercial nutmeg oil examined was 
found to contain nothing hut a mixture of terpenes, and its study 
was abandoned, as these substances are now being investigated by 
several chemists. It was colourless, and had a sp. gr. of 0'8011 at 15°. 

A sample of mace oil was then examined, of sp. gr. 0*9309 at 14°. 
It had a yellow colour, and contained a considerable quantity of 
oxygen. With alcoholic ferric .chloride, it gave a green colour. It 
was fractionated under 10 mm. pressure. 53 per eent. passed over 
below 70°, and was a mixture of the same terpenes as are contained 
in nutmeg oil. 15 per cent, more came over between 70° and 114°, 
and doubtless contained myristicol; this fraction is to be examined 
later. The portion boiling above 114° was practically identical with 
an oil bought under the name of “ high-boiling portions of mace oil.” 
By treating this cautiously with sodium in a vacuum, and distilling 
the product, a clear homogeneous oil was obtained, boiling at 
142—149° under 10 mm. pressure, and of sp. gr. 1*1501 at 25°. When 
cooled, it forms white needles which melt at 30*25°. Analysis and 
vapour density point to the formula C u Hu0 3 . It has been named 
myristirin, and it is present as such in the commercial oil. When 
carefully treated with bromine, it takes up two atoms, yielding tHbromo - 
inyriitiein. C u HuBr 3 0 3 , which forms white aggregates of needles 
melting at 105°. It also takes up chlorine and iodine. Hence, ii 
probably contains a radical of the allyl series. When heated with 
zinc-dust, it yields benzene, and as it is not acted on by sodinm, it is 
probably an ether,.the oxygen-atoms being united both to the benzouo 
ling and to fatty radicals. 

Beside myristicin, the crude oil also contains a phenol-like 
substance, which causes a green colour with ferric chloiidc, and 
which oxidises readily in the air, turning dark green. 0. F. B. 

Ethyl Camphorylmaloiiate. By J. Wtsliceots and H. Winzeu 
(AnnaLen, 257, 298—321).— Ethyl camphorylmalonate , 

9^>C(COOEt),, 

is obtained when camphoric anhydride (1 mol.) or campliorv] di- 
chloride (1 moL) is treated with ethyl sodiomalonate (2 mols.), aud 
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the mixture heated for a long time to complete the reaction; the 
whole is then treated with water, and the insoluble oil separated and 
kept for some time, whereon the new compound is deposited in 
crystals. It separates from ether in well-defined crystals, melts at 
82°, boils at 284° (corr.) under a pressure of 40 mm. without decom¬ 
position, and at about 360° under the ordinary pressure with slight 
decomposition; it is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, 
acetone, carbon bisulphide, and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly 
in hot light petroleum, and is insoluble in water. Compounds analogous 
to ethyl phthalyldimalonate and ethyl phthaloxydimalonate (compare 
Wislicenus, Abstr., 1888, 149) are not obtained by the action of ethyl 
sodiomalonate on camphoryl dichloride. 

llydrocamphoiylmalonic add, COOH*C e H li -CH>*CH(COOH) 2 , is 
formed when the preceding compound is dissolved in aqueous alcohol 
and sodium added to the well-cooled solution, which is kept slightly 
acid by the frequent addition of dilute sulphuric acid. The decanted 
alcoholic solution is then evaporated, the precipitated oil redissolved 
by adding soda, the solution mixed with copper sulphate, and the 
precipitate, which seems to consist of a mixture of the copper salts 
of ethyl dihydrogen and diethyl hydrogen hydrocamphorylmalonate, 
separated by filiation; the filtrate is acidified, the precipitated 
hydiocumphorylmalonic acid separated and recrystallised from a 
mixture of hot alcohol and benzene. It melts at 178°, and is soluble 
in ether, alcohol, and hot water, but only very sparingly in cold water 
and benzene; silver, lead, ferric, and mercurous salts produce preci¬ 
pitates in its neutral aqueous solution, but the copper, ferrous, zinc, 
and barium salts are readily soluble in water. 

JSydrocamphorylacetic acid , COOH*C 8 Hu-OH 2 'CH 2 *COOH, is ob¬ 
tained by heating the malonic acid deiivative until the evolution of 
carbonic anhydride is at an end; it crystallises from hot water in 
colourless plates, melts at 141—142°, and is readily soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and benzene. 

Ethyl hydrocamphorylmalonate, CjoH^Og, is obtained when the 
mixture of insoluble copper salts referred to above is decomposed 
with hydrochloric acid, the oily acids converted into their silver 
salts, the latter heated with ethyl iodide, and the product fractionated 
under reducod pressure in order to separate it from a compound of 
lower boiling point (see below). It is a colourless oil boiling at 
253—255° (80 rum.), and is insoluble in water. 

Ethyl dihydrogen hydrocamphorylmalonate, CwHsiO*, can be prepared 
by treating the ethyl salt just described with excess of sodium 
ethoxide in alcoholic solution, and decomposing the crystalline salt 
which is deposited with hydrochloric acid. It crystallises from hot 
water in colourless needles, melts at 136—13b°, and decomposes at a 
higher temperature with evolution of carbonic anhydride. 

Oamphoryldiamide, C 8 Hu<^ q!>, is gradually deposited in 

colourless crystals when an ethereal solution of ethyl caznphoryl- 
ma Iona be is saturated with ammonia, and then kept for some time. 
It crystallises from a mixture of alcohol and light petroleum in large 
prisms, melts at 192—193°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, but 
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insoluble in ether, chloroform, benzene, and light petroleum; it 
dissolves freely in water, and on evaporating the solution at 100°, it 
separates again unchanged. The camphoryldiamido desci’ibod by 
^loitessier (Annalen, 120, 253) must have been a very impure 
substance. 

Camphorylimide, C&H 14 <[^qqq^> is precipitated when the di¬ 
amide is boiled with soda, and the solution acidified; it can also be 
obtained by heating camphoric anhydride with a saturated alcoholic 
solution of ammonia at 160°. It crystallises in plates, sublimes at 
120°, melts at 241—242°, and is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and 
hot water, but only sparingly in light petroleum and cold water. 
This compound has been previously prepared by Laurent (Aimaleti, 
60, 329), and by Ballo (- ibid 197, 332), but only in an impure 
condition. 

An acitl of the composition CnH 18 03 , probably acetocamphenylcarb- 
oxylic acid, COMe-CsKFu’COOH, is formed, together with camphoric 
acid, malonic acid, and carbonic anhydride, when ethyl camphoryl- 
malonate is boiled with a concentrated solution of barium hydroxide. 
The whole is boiled "with water, the solution filtered from barium 
carbonate, and concentrated by evaporation to precipitate the barium 
malonate; the filtrate is then further evaporated, mixed with alcohol, 
and ether gradually added to the solution, whereon the barium 
camphorate is first precipitated in crystals, and, finally, the barium 
salt of the new acid is deposited as a colourless syrup, which, however, 
gradually solidifies. The free acid crystallises from a mixture of 
benzene and light petroleum in rhombic prisms, melts at 95°, and is 
soluble in hot water, ether, alcohol, and benzene, but almost insoluble 
in cold water and light petrolecm; it separates from hot water in the 
form of an oil, which gradually solidifies to a mass of plates melting 
at 68—69°. The ethyl salt, C n H l7 Et0 3 , is produced, together with 
carbonic anhydride, malonic acid, and ethyl hydrogen camphorate, 
when an alcoholic solution of ethyl eampliorylmalonate is mixed with 
sodium etboxide, and kept for about eight days; tlie solution is then 
neutralised with dilute hydrochloric acid, the precipitated oil extracted 
with ether, mixed with a little dilute soda, distilled with steam, dried, 
and fractionated. It can also he obtained by treating tbe silver salt 
of the acid (m. p. 95°) described above with ethyl iodide. It boils 
at 2/0 271 , has a slight odour of camphor, and is identical with 
the low-boiling compound obtained in fractionating ethyl hydro- 
camphorylmalonate (see above). The silver salt, CuHnAgO* was 
prepared from this low-boiling compound. The oxime, 

COOH-CioM-OH, 

obtained by treating the acid with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and 
sodium carbonate in dilute alcoholic solution, crystallises in colourless 
needles, melts at 166°, and is soluble in ether, alcohol, and hot water 
but only sparingly in cold water. ? 

A dicarboxylic acid of the composition CUB^O* is formed with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride when ethyl camphorylmalonaie is 
Heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, and on the addition of 
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water it is precipitated in colourless crystals; it is also obtained m 
tbe form of the sodium salt when ethyl acetocamphenylcarboxylate 
is boiled for several hours with an alcoholic solution of sodium 
ethoxide. It crystallises from ether in prisms, melts at 224°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, and hot water, but more sparingly 
in light petroleum and ether; it sublimes readily under reduced 
pressure, and in its neutral aqueous solutions sil\ er, copper, ferric, 
and mercury salts produce a precipitation. F. S. K. 

Amethylcamplioplieiiostilphone and a Nitro-colouring Mat¬ 
ter derived irom it. By P. Cazenuuve (Compt . rmcl ., 110, 901— 
964).— Amethylcamphnphenohulphoiie , OoH 1 20(SO>)-(OH) 2 , obtained in 
the manner already described (this vol., p. 791), forms large, white 
plates which resemble cholebterin. It dissolves in water, but is less 
soluble in alcohol, and is insoluble in benzene, ether, chloroform, and 
carbon bisulphide, it does not melt, is optically inactive, is neutral 
to litmus and methyl-orange, and does not decompose carbonates It 
has a phenolic function, and with ferric chloride gives a deep blue 
coloration which is destroyed by acids and alkalis. With 1 mol. of 
potassium hydroxide, it develops 7 Cals., but there is no further 
thermal disturbance on adding more alkali, although the compound 
contains two hydroxyl-groups, and one of them must therefore have a 
secondary alcoholic function. Barium hydroxide yields a precipitate 
of the composition C4Ii 2 0(S0>)!0»Ba, hut no precipitate is formed 
with lime-water, starch-paste, gelatin, albumin, tartar emetic, or salts 
of mercury, zinc, or copper. The compound precipitates salts of lead, 
quinine, cinchonine, aconitine, strychuinc, and brucine, but does 
not precipitate morphine or theine. It reduces boiling solutions of 
gold chloride or ammonio-silver nitrate, but not platinic chloride. 
When fused with potash at 300°, it loses its sulphur and yields a 
phenol. 

Acetic anhydride yields a monacetic derivative of the composition 
C|H u O(SOj>)(OH)*OAc + 2H a O, very soluble in water and alcohol. 
It does not melt without decomposition, gives no coloration with 
ferric chloride, and no precipitate with barium hydroxide, and is 
easily saponified. A di-acetic derivative with similar properties is 
obtained by boiling the compound with acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate. 

When the compound is heated for a long time on the water-baib 
■with phonylhydrazine, it yields a liquid which is difficult to purify, 
but the formation of which proves that the compound retains the 
kotonic group of the camphor. 

If 1 part of the compound is added gradually to 5 parts of fuming 
nitric acid cooled to 0—10°, it dissolves without evolution of gas, 
and on mixing with ice-cold water, the compound 

CoH 8 (N0 2 ) 3 0(S0 2 )(OH)-ON0 2 

is precipitated. It crystallises from alcohol in beautiful, yellow 
needles which melt at 87°, solidify at 80°, and boil above 200° with 
partial decomposition. It is only slightly soluble in water, but more 
soluble in alcohol, has a slightly piquant but not bitter taste, deto- 
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n*tes when thrown into a red-hot crucible. It is hibasic, and yields 
orange-yellow crystallisable salts, all of which are soluble. The 
barium salt crystallines with 2 mols. H^O, which it loses in a vacuum 
or at 100°, and acquires a red colour, but absorbs water again on 
exposure to air. 

The nitro-compound and all its salts dye wool and silk a magni¬ 
ficent yellow or orange-yellow without any mordant. It is the first 
nitro-colouring matter of the terebene group- 0. H. B. 

Distillation of Rosin in a Vacuum, By 0. A. Bischoff and 
O. Nasiyogel (JE?er., 23, 1919—1924). — If rosin be distilled under 
diminished pressure, the products obtained are less numerous and 
more readily separated than when the distillation is carried out at 
the ordinary pressure. By repeated fractionation of the distillate 
under 30 mm. pressure, two chief fractions were obtained, that 
formed in larger quantity boiling at 248—250°; this, on remain¬ 
ing for a short time, solidifies to a colourless, brittle, microcrystai- 
line mass, which is insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in ether 
and alcohol. It has the composition C^IIsgOj, rotates the plane 
of polarisation in alcoholic solution to the right ([a] D = 63°), and 
behaves in all respects as an anhydride. It dissolves on warming 
with caustic potash, the solution on acidification with acetic acid 
yielding the corresponding acid, which melts at 60*5—62*5°, and has 
the composition CaoHsoO*. It is, therefore, isomeric with sylvic acid, 
and may be termed isosylvic acid, the above compound, 
becoming then isosylvic anhydride- The second traction boils at 
218—220° under 3U mm. pressure, and appears to be a diterpene 
having the composition CJBLjb. It is probably identical with Deville 
and Ribau’s colophene. H. G. C. 

Peucedanin. By A. Jassoy (Chem. Centr ., 1890, i, 766; from Apoth . 
Zeit, 5, 150).—This bitter is orewelon methyl ether, CuHuOj'OMo. 
Bromine combines with oreoselon, forming broinoreoselon, and in the 
same manner it reacts with peucedanin, forming the same compound, 
the methyl-group being eliminated. Nitric acid forms nitrooreoselon , 
CiiHn(X0 2 )0 4 , with both oreoselon and with peucedanin; styphnic 
acid is foimed at the same time. Organic acid anhydrides do not 
l’eaet w ith peucedanin as they do with oreoselon, but acid chlorides 
form with peucedanin the same compounds that they do with oreoselon, 
methyl chloride being separated. J. W. L. 

Ostruthin. By A. Jassoy (Chem. Centr ., 1890, i, 766; from Apoth. 
Zeit., 5, 150)-—-The bitter, ostruthin, noticed by Grorup-Besanez in 
the young rhizome of Imperatoria ostruthimn , has the formula Ci 8 H 20 O,j, 
according to the author’s researches, and he finds that it does not 
contain any methoxyl-group, but a hydroxyl-group of the nature of a 
phenol. Acid radicles can be readily introduced into this group, and 
the acetyl-, pwpionyl-, butyryl-, and benzoyl-ostruthinswere prepared. 
Acid chlorides decompose ostruthin. The author could not find 
peucedanin in the roots of Imperatoria ostrlithium. J. W. L 
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New Method of Formation of Pyrroline-derivatives. By A. 
Hantzsch (Ber., 23, 1474—1476).—fclthyl 2 : 5-dimethylpyrroUne- 
carboxylate (m. p. 116—117°), identical with the compound de¬ 
scribed by Knorr (Ber., 15, 1558), is formed when concentrated 
ammonia is gradually added to a mixture of chloracetone (1 mol.) and 
ethyl acetoacetate (1 mol.) ; the yield is very small. JF. S. K. 

Action of Hydroxylamine on Pyrroline-derivatives. By G. 
Ciamician and G. U. Zaketh (Ber., 23, 1787—1793).—When an 
alcoholic solution of 1-ethylpyrrol and hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
is boiled with sodium carbonate, succinaldoxime, C 3 H 4 (CH‘.N• OH) 2 , 
is formed, together with ethylaminc. This shows that in this and 
similar reactions it is the imido-group of the pyrroline, substituted or 
otherwise, which goes to form ammonia or an amine. 

By treating 2 : 4-dimethylpyrroline with hydroxylamine, a-methyl - 
levulind ioxime , OH'N^CH'CHMe’GHi'CMelN’OH, was obtained. This 
substance forms yellowish needles or prisms which melt at 87—90° 
to a liquid of the same colour. It dissolves easily in alcohol and 
water, sparingly in ether. It reduces JFehling’s solution and ammo- 
niacal silver nitrate. When treated with sodium ethylate, it yields a 
disodium compound , ONa-NICH-CHMe'CH^CMelN-ONa, which is an 
easily decomposable, yellowish-white powder little soluble in alcohol 
or ether. When reduced with sodium and alcohol, it yields 
oLfi'-dimethyltebramethylenedicL'inine, N H/ GHMe • C H 2 ‘ CHMe* C HvJN’ H 3 . 
This is a clear, colourless liquid boiling at 175°, fuming in the air, 
and having a penetrating, ammoniacal odour. It forms a normal 
oxalate, C 4 H b Me 2 (NH 3 ) 2 ,CiHjOj, in tine, white needles melting at 244° 
and sparingly soluble in alcohol. The plotinuchloride , CaH^No^oPtCle, 
forms orango-yellow crystals moderately soluble in water; the auro- 
chloride forms yellow needles easily soluble in water. 

When 2 : 5-methylphenylpyrroline was treated with hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride and potassium carbonate in alcoholic solution, aceto- 
pliunonracetonediorime, OH*N;CPh*OH 4 *OH 3 'GMeIN*OH, melting at 
108°, was obtained in small needles, and was identified with the sub¬ 
stance foimod when acetophenone is treated with hydroxylamine. It 
dissolves easily in alcohol, acetic acid, and other, very sparingly in 
water and light petroleum ; it dissolves in caustic alkalis, but is re- 
preoipitatod on the addition of acids. 

The following table gives the results of experiments hitherto made 
qii the action of hydroxylamine on pyrroline-derivatives. It will be 
seen that tho ease with which those yield oximido-derivatives depends 
both on tho nature and on the position of the substituting radicles:— 

Pyrroline. Yield of succinaldoxime, 35 per cent. 

2 : 5-l)imethybpyrroline. Yield of acetonylacetonedioxime, 90 per cent. 

2 : 4i-I)imethylpyrroUne. Yield of a-methyllevaLindioxime, 55 per 
cent. 

2 : ty-MetJujljphenylpyi'roUne. Yield of acetophenoneaeetonedioxime, 
25 per cent. 

1-Mliylpyrroline. Yield of succinaldioxime, 20 per cent. 

1-Phenylpyrroline, 2 : 5-diphenylpyrroltne , tetrapheuylpyrroline, 
methyl 2-pyrrolinecarhoxylate, ethyl 2 : k-pyrrolinedicarboxylate, and also 
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indole , thiophen , and 2 : o-diinethjlthiophen are not acted on by 
hydroxylamine. C. F. B. 


Action of Ethyl Oxalate on Pyrroyl Methyl Ketone. By 
A. Axweli (Ber., 23, 1793—1797).—When a cooled alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of 2-acetylpyrroline (1 mol.) is treated with ethyl oxalate (1 mol.) 
in the presence of sodium ethoxide, ethyl pyrroylpyrotartrate , 
C 4 NH 4 *CO-CH 3 *CO-COOBt, is formed. It is obtained by saturating 
the cooled mixture with carbonic anhydride and recry stallising the 
crystalline precipitate from boiling benzene. It forms brilliant, pale- 
yellow plates, melting at 123°, and dissolving easily in alcohol and 
benzene, sparingly in water, and hardly ac all in light petroleum. It 
has feebly acid properties and gives a green, crystalline precipitate 
with copper acetate and a green colour with ferric chloride; its 
benzene solution has a faint green fluorescence. The free acid cannot 
be obtained from it, os it is decomposed by caustic alkalis. 

When treated with alkaline carbonates, or ammonia, it yields the 


wunean . 


CH*C*COCH 3 

hydride of pyrroylpyrotartaric acid, CH<^ n _ I 1 * which 

Oxi’Xi'LU't/i) 


was also formed in the original reaction, in addition to ethyl pyrroyl- 
pyrotartrare, and could be obtained from the mother liquor of the 
latter by acidifying it with hydrochloric acid. A molecular 
weight determination by Raoult’s method corresponded with the 
above formula. When crystallised from benzene, it forms yellow 
needles which decompose at 250° without melting. It dissolves easily 
in alcohol and acetic acid, sparingly in benzene, and not at all in 
light petroleum. With water, it gives an unstable solution which is 
coloured reddish-brown by ferric chloride. It has acid properties, 
and decomposes solutions of alkaline carbonates, giving orange-yellow 
solutions. 

When ethyl pyrroylpyrotartrate is treated with excess of hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride, an anhydride of ethylpyrroylisonitrosopropionate 

m ^ch:c co-ch 3 . _ . , _. ^ t a , 

CH< ^ is obtained, which when purified, crystal¬ 

lises from alcohol in white needles melting at 123—124°. When 
treated with aqueous alkalis, it readily yields the corresponding acid, 
which, when purified, crystallises from alcohol in brilliant, white 
needles melting with decomposition at 179°. It dissolves easily in 
alcohol, sparingly in benzene and chloroform, and not at all in water. 
With strong nitric ucid, it gives a green colour; with sulphuric acid 
and dichromate, a red colour. A solution of its ammonium salt gives, 
with mercuric chloride, zinc chloride, and lead acetate, white precipi¬ 
tates, soluble in the case of the last two salts on warming the solution; 
with ferric chloride, a yellow precipitate turning brown when warmed; 
with silver nitrite, a yellow; with copper sulphate, a green pre¬ 
cipitate ; and with nickel sulphate, no precipitate. 0. F. B. 


Compounds of Tertiary Amines with Acetic Acid and its 
Homologues. By J. A. Gardner (Ber., 23,1587—1594).—Mixtures 
were made of various tertiary bases with acids of the acetic acid 
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series, and the mixture in each case subjected to distillation. In 
several cases it was found that the greater part of the mixture distils 
at an approximately constant temperature, higher than the boiling 
point of either of its constituents, and that this fraction has a con¬ 
stant composition. These liquids of constant boiling point have an 
acid reaction, mix with water in all proportions, and are decomposed 
by caustic alkalis with libeiation of the base; they are not simple 
acetates, but have a more or less complex composition. They cannot 
bo obtained absolutely pure, as they always decompose somewhat 
when distilled. Indeed, it was found in most cases, by vapour- 
density experiments, that the liquid is completely dissociated into 
base and acid when it passes into the state of vapour. Below are 
given the boiling points and composition (ratio of mols. of base to 
mols. of acid) of the fractions of constant boiling point in the case of 
the mixtures experimented with. 


Mhture. Boiling point. 

Pyridine and acetic acid. 139—140° 

Picoline and acetic acid. 145—148 

Triethylamine and acetic acid . 162° 

Pyridine and formic acid. 148—150 

Picoline and formic acid. 15(5—159 

Pyridine and propionic acid... 148—150 


Composition. 


Mols. base. Mols. acid. 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


3 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 


Quinoline, dimethylaniline, and aniline were also experimented with, 
but on distilling mixtures of either of these substances with an acid, 
decomposition took place, and no fraction of constant boiling point 
was obtained. G. F. B. 


Pyridineorthocarboxylic Acids. By H. Strache (Monatsh 11, 
133—148; compare Abstr., 1889, 101G).—When a solution of the 
anhydride of cinchomeronic acid (/fy-pyridinedicarboxylic acid) in 
benzene is treated with a large excess of dry gaseous ammonia, a volu¬ 
minous white precipitate of the ammonium salt of einchomercnamic 
acid, CONHa*C 6 NH/COONH 4 , is formed. It is exceedingly soluble 
iu water, commences to sinter at 50—60°, and melts at 228—229°; 
the corresponding silver salt crystallises from hot water, in which it 
is only slightly soluble, in microscopic needles; the free acid is 
obtained by the action of hydrogen sulphide on a solution of the 
silver salt, and, on evaporating its aqueous solution, first forms 
hydrogen ammonium cinchomerouate, which decomposes into ein- 
chomeronic acid and ammonia. 

CO 

Cinchomeronimide, C 6 KH 3 <^qq>NH, is obtained by heating the 

ammonium salt of cinchomeronamic acid at 120°, in an air-bath, 
or by heating neutral ammonium cinchomerouate. It melts at 
229—230°, sublimes readily, forming dendritic masses of long needles, 
and crystallises from alcohol in felted masses of microscopic needles. 
It is only slightly soluble in ether and chloroform, but dissolves 
readily in water, with partial decomposition, forming cinchomeron- 
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amic acid, hydrogen ammonium cinchomeronate, and free cinch o- 
merouic acid, and yields a sodium-derivative when treated with 
sodium ethylate. 

GinohomerondianiUde , C^N H * (C 0'KHPh) 2 , is obtained by gradually 
dissolving cinchomeronic acid in four times its weight of aniline; 
on crystallisation from dilute alcohol, it forms small, pale-yellow 
needles melting at 199—206°. It is insoluble in water, but dissolves 
readily in benzene and chloroform, with difficulty in ether and in 
water containing hydrochloric acid. When heated above its melting 

point, aniline escapes with formation of cineliomeronplienylimide, 
no 

C,bTH 3 < 0 Q>NPh, a substance which crystallises in long, yellow 

needles, melts at 212—215*5°, is very soluble in hot alcohol, benzene, 
and chloroform, scarcely soluble in hot water, cold alcohol, and ether, 
and insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid and aqueous potash. 

Cinchomeronic acid dissolves readily in boiling phenylhydrazine, 
yielding a diphenylhvdrazine compond, C 6 KH a (C 0 N 2 H 2 Ph) 2 , which 
forms yellow, crystalline flocks, soluble in dilute acids and alkalis, 
and crystallising from alcohol in masses of slender needles. When 
heated, it loses a molecnle of phenylhydrazine with formation of 
a monophenylhydrazine compound, which melts at above 260°, sub¬ 
limes readily, is sparingly soluble in water, ether, benzene, and 
chloroform, dissolves readily in alcohol and dilute acids and alkalis, 
and has the constitution 

or BHElrir<gg>€WIB. 

G. T. M. 

Ortiioparax3imethylqtLinoline-a-Aldehyde. By G. Paxajotow, 
(Ber., 23,1471).—Orthoparadimethylquinoline-a-aldehyde 

[COH: ST: Me 2 = 3:4:2': 4'] 

is formed when orthoparadim ethyl quinolin e-a-a cry lie acid hydro¬ 
chloride (5 grams) is dissolved in sodium carbonate, the solution 
diluted with water (250 grams), covered with a layer of benzene 
(125 grams), cooled to 0°, and a solution of potassium permanganate 
(5 grams) gradually added with constant shaking; the yield is 10 per 
cent, of the theoretical. It crystallises from light petroleum in 
yellowish plates, melts at 107°, and is readily solnble in alcohol, ether, 
and acids, but only sparingly in water and light petroleum. 

F. S. K 

Polymerisation of Nitriles : Cyanalkines (Metadiazines). By 
R. Schwabze (J pr. Chem . [2], 42, 1—18; compare Abstr., 1889,114, 
380, 577,683,685) —When sodinm ethoxide (1 mol.) and ethyl cyanide 
(3 mols.) are heated together at 130° for 3—4 hours, amidomethyl- 
diethylmetadiazine (cyanethine) is obtained, the yield being about 
66 per cent. In the same way, amidodimethylnietadiazine (cyano- 
metbine) is obtained from methyl cyanide and sodinm ethoxide; in 
this case the yield is 35 per cent. When isopropyl cyanide (3 mols.) 
and sodium ethoxide were heated together at 160—170°, the x na s s 
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became solid, and an cminvestigated nitrogenous substance was 
obtained, but no cyanalkine was formed. When propyl cyanide 
(15 grams) and sodium ethoxide (7 grams) are heated together at 
170°, amidomethyldipropylmetadiazine (cyanopropine, Abstr., 1888, 
800; 1889, 684) is obtained. 

Amidodimethylmetadiazine is also formed (62 per cent.) when 
sodium metboxide (5 5 grams) and methyl cyanide (15 grams) are 
heated together at 180°, and amidomethyldiethylmetadiazine when 
sodium methoxide and ethyl cyanide are similarly treated at 160° 
Sodium isobutoxide (7 grams) and ethyl cyanide (12 grams), heated 
together at 190°, yielded amidomethyldiethylmetadiazine (21 per cent.) 
and an isomer id e of the same; this was a colourless oil, which had a 
characteristic odour, and solidified after a time; the platinochloriJe 
from this oil crystallised in yellowish-red needles. No change occurred 
when sodium phenoxide and ethyl cyanide were heated together. 

Amidomethyldiphenylmetadiazine (Abstr., 1889, 578; this vol., 
p. 68) is obtained when sodium ethoxide (4 grams), ethyl cyanide 
(4*8 grams), and phenyl cyanide (9 grams) are heated together at 
180°. The same substance is produced when sodium, ethyl cyanide, 
and phenyl cyanide (equal mols.) are mixed together m a reflux appa¬ 
ratus; the hydrochloride , sulphate, two chromates (GnHuN'j) 
and (Ci 7 Hi,N,) 4 ,(H 2 0 raO 7 ) 3 , and the platinochlonde of this base have 
been obtained. 

Hydroxymethyldiphenylmetadiazine has been obtained by E. v. 
Meyor (Joe. tit.') ; it is formed from the amido-compound by dissolving 
the latter in glacial acetic acid, and decomposing it with nitrous acid, 
or by heating it with dilute hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube at 180°; 
it melts at 250°, and dissolves in 1188*5 parts of absolute alcohol at 
20°. The amido-compound dissolves in 51*8 parts of absolute alcohol 
at 20°. 

Amidodiphenylmetadiazine (m. p. 120—121°) can be obtained when 
methyl cyanide (8*2 grams), phenyl cyanide (20*5 grams), and sodium 
(4*5 grams) are mixed together in a reflux apparatus, sealed from the 
air by mercury. It yields hydroxydiphenylmetadiazine (m. p. 281°, 
this vol., p. 68; Abstr., 1889,1008) when heated with strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 180° in a sealed tube. 

The constitution of hydroxymethyldipheuylmetadiazine is settled 
by the fact that it can be obtained by the intei action of benzamidine 
hydrochloride, ethyl benzoylmethylacetate, and potassium hydroxide 
at 50—60°. By substituting acetamidme and propionamidine respec¬ 
tively for benzamidine, and allowing the reaction to go on for a 
long time, hydroxymethylphenylmethylmetadiazine (m. p. 175*5°) 
and hydroxymethylphenylethylmetadiazine (m. p. 180—181°) are 
obtained respectively. When a mixture of acetamidine and ethyl 
propionylpropionate is similarly treated with potassium hydroxide, 
hydroxymethylethylmethylmetadiazine (m. p. 167*5°, this vol., p. 68; 
Abstr., 1889, 685) is obtained; its constitution is thereby settled. 

A. G. B. 

Anilidopropionic Acid and a-Anilidobutyric Acid. By O. 

Nasivc*EIi (Ber., 23, 2009—2015; compare Abstr., 1889, 1012).— 
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%-Aceta n ilId opropionic acid , 2^AcPh*CHMe*COOH, is formed, together 
with the two isomeric diphenyl-av-dimethyl-^S-diketopiperazines 
previously described (loc. cit.), when o-anilidopropionio acid is heated 
with acetic anhydride at 160—180° for two hours. It crystallises 
from hot water in prisms, and from benzene in plates, melts at 143°. 
and is readily soluble in most ordinary solvents, but only sparingly 
in cold benzene, carbon bisulphide, and cold water. 

A componnd which melts at 163°, and seems to have the com¬ 
position C 20 H 22 IS 2 O 2 , is obtained, together with diphenyl-ary-diethyl- 
^c-diketopiperazine (m. p. 260°), when a-anilidohntyric acid is heated 
with acetic anhydride; it crystallises in colourless needles, and is 
readily soluble in most ordinary solvents, except ether and hot water. 

P. S. K. 

Isomerism of the Diphenyl-aY-dimethyl-ySa-diketopiperazines. 
ByO. Nastvogel (Ber.. 23,2016—2022; compare preceding abstract). 
—An add (m. p. 78—80°) of the composition CisH>oN 2 0 3 , which is 
probably anilidopropionylanilidopropionic acid, is formed, together 
with resinous products and an acid melting at 96°, when diphenyl-ary- 
di methyl-/} c-diketopiperazine (m. p. 183*5°) is heated with potash. 
It melts at 78—80°, with partial decomposition, and is readily soluble 
in all solvents except water and light petroleum ; when heated, it is 
converted principally into the piperazine (m. p. 144—146°). Diphenyl- 
a 7 -dimethyl- 32 -diketopiperazine (m. p. 144—146°), when treated in 
like manner, yields the same acid, melting at 78—80°. 

A crystalline acid melting above 90° is obtained when the fractions 
of low melting point, obtained in separating the two isomeric diphenyl- 
dimethyldiketopiperazines (Abstr., 1889, 1012), are boiled with 
potash; when this acid, or the acid melting at 96° (see above) is 
heated at 120°, it is converted into a third isomeric diphenyldimethyl- 
diketopiperazine, which crystallises from dilute alcohol in prisms, 
and melts at 172—173°. S. K. 

Diplienyl-a7-diet3iyl-/3r-diketopiperazines. By O. Nastyogee 
( 2022—2U25).—Diphenyldiethyldiketopiperazine (m. p. 
145°) is formed when diphenyl-a7-diethyl-j82-diketopiperazine (m. p. 
260°; compare Abstr., 1889, 1012) is boiled with alcoholic potash, 
and the mixture of acids thus obtained heated at 120°. It crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in long, colourless needles, melts at 145°, and 
is readily soluble in most ordinary solvents, but only moderately 
in hot light petroleum and hot ether, and very sparingly in hot 
water; when heated for a short time with alcoholic potash, it is recon¬ 
verted into the isomeride (m. p. 260°). Jp m g. K 

Dipheuylketopiperazine and Diphenyl-a/3-diketopiperazine. 

By C, A. Bischoff and O. Nastvogel (Ber., 23, 2026_2030)_ 

Amilidoethylenephenylamidoacetic acid , J 

NHPh*CH 3 *OH 3 *NPh*CH*OOOH, 

is formed whoa diphenylketopiperasine (Abstr., 18S9, 1009) is 
boded wjtb alcoholic potash; it crystallises from a mixture of ether 
and light petroleum in colourless prisms, melts at 116° with deoom- 
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position, and is reconverted into the piperazine by boiling alcohol, 
hot water, or cold dilute acids* 

DvphenylnitrosoTcetopiperazine, is obtained when diphenyl- 

ketopiperazine is treated with sodium nitrite in glacial acetic acid 
solution; it is a yellow, amorphous powder, decomposes at 220—235°, 
and is readily soluble in glacial acetic acid, chloroform, aniline, and 
nitrobenzene, but only sparingly in benzene, xylene, and acetone, and 
insoluble in ether, alcohol, and light petroleum. 

When diphenylketopiperazine is oxidised with chromic acid in cold 
glacial acetic acid solution, it is converted into diphenyl-a/}-diketo- 
piperazine (Abstr., 1889, 1015) ; this diketo-deiivative, on oxida¬ 
tion with chromic acid in acetic anhydride solution, is converted into 
tetraketopiperazine, and when treated with nitious acid in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid solution, it yields a yellow, crystalline compound, 
of the composition G^HioNeOs, which melts at 290°, and does not give 
Liebermann’s reaction. Boiling potash decomposes diphenyl-a/J- 
diketopiperazine into ethylenediphenyldiamine and oxalic acid. 

Biparetlioxydiphenyldiketopiperazme , 

OEt-C.M<^.° 0 ^>N-C 6 H 1 -OEt, 

prepared by heating ethylenediethoxydiphenyldiamine with chloracetic 
acid and sodium acetate at 140—150°, separates from alcoholic ether 
in almost colourless crystals, melts at 162°, and is readily soluble in 
hot benzene and hot alcohol, but only sparingly in ether. 

F. S. K. 

Action of Chloracetic Acid and Oxalic Acid on Ethylene- 
orthoditolyldiamine. By 0. A. Bischoff and O. NastvogeIi (Ber., 
23, 2031—2035).—A ditolylpiperazine, melting at 153'5—154*5°, is 
obtained when ethyleneorthoditolyldiamine is heated with chloracetic 
acid and sodium acetate. It crystallises in slender needles, and is 
isomeric with the compound obtained from orthotoluidine and ethylene 
bromide (compare Bischoff, Abstr., 1889, 1010). 

A colourless, crystalline compound, which has the composition of a 
dichloracety Id itolyld iamidoethcme, 

CH a Cl*CO*]Sr(0 8 H 4 M^e)-CH 2 *OH 2 -]!5r(C < H 4 Me)'CO*CH 2 Cl, 

is formed, when chloracetic chloride is added to a benzene solution of 
ethylencditolyldiamine; it melts at 211—212°, and is readily soluble 
in alcohol, but only sparingly in cold water, and almost insoluble in 
ether. 

QlycoUic acid orthotoluidide , C 8 B^Me‘NrH'C0*0H 2 *0H, is obtained 
when the preceding compound is heated with orthotoluidine and 
sodium acetate; it separates from alcohol in colourless crystals melt¬ 
ing at 188—189°. When aiorthotolyl-a^S-diketopiperazine is boiled 
with alcoholic potash, it is converted into a crystalline acid, which 
melts at about 100° with decomposition, and is very unstable, being 
reconverted into the dikeiopiperazine when it is kept over sulphuric 
acid; its barium salt, (GiaHwNgOsJaBa, crystallises with 10 mols. H>0. 

F. S. 3L 
4 i 
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Action of Chloracetic Acid and Oxalic Acid on Ethylenepara- 
ditolyl- and Ethylene-o-dinaphtbyl-diainine. By C. A. Bischoff 
and 0. Nastvogel (Ber., 23, 20S6—2040).—Diparatolylketopiper¬ 
azine (Abstr., 1890,1009) is gradually decomposed by boiling alcoholic 
potash yielding an unstable acid, which is readily reconverted into the 
ketopiperazine; the barium salt of this acid has the composition 
(CigHaaNaOa^Ba -f 4 lBL 2 0. When diparatolylketopiperazine is treated 
■with sodium nitrite in glacial acetic acid solution, it yields small 
quantities of a reddish, crystalline compound, which melts at 
171—174°, and gives Liebermann’s reaction, but the principal pro¬ 
duct is diparatalyl-ap-dihetopiperazine, Ci S H 1 yN 2 0 2 . The last-named 
compound can also be obtained by oxidising diparatolylketopiperazine 
with chromic acid in glacial acetic acid solution; it crystallises from 
hot alcohol in colourless plates, melts at 263°, and is readily soluble in 
aniline, glacial acetic acid, acetone, chloroform, alcohol, concentrated 
nitric add, and hydrochloric acid, but only sparingly in xylene, 
carbon bisulphide, ether, and hot water, and insoluble in cold water 
and light petroleum. On oxidation with chromic acid in acetic 
anhydride solution, it seems to be converted into diparatolyltetraketo- 
piperazine, and when boiled with alcoholic potash, it is converted into 
ethyleneditolyldiamine, oxalic acid, and an acid which seems to have 
the constitution CeH 4 Me*KH'CH 2 ‘CHo*N(C 6 H 4 Me)-CO-GOOH. This 
acid decomposes at 135°, hut does not melt completely uutil the tem¬ 
perature rises to 197°, and its salts are not easily obtained in crystals; 
when boiled with glacial acetic acid, it is reconverted into diparatolyl- 
diketopiperazine. 

A green, crystalline substance, which seems to be ethylenedinaphthyl - 
diamine hydrochloride , Ca 2 H 2u IT 8 ,HCl, is obtained when ethylene-a- 
dinaphthyldiamine is heated at 165° for half an hour with chloracetic 
acid and sodium acetate; it melts at 221—223°, and is readily soluble 
in glacial acetic acid and aniline, but only sparingly in most other 
solvents. F. S. K. 

Action of Acetic Anhydride on the Anilides, Toluidides, and 
Naphthalides of Malic Acid. By 0. A. Bischoff and O. !Nastvo- 
GEL (Ber. 23, 2040—2047).—A colourless, crystalline compound of 
the composition C^Ha^O* is formed when malic dianilide 
(m. p. 197°, not 175° as stated by Arppe, Annalen , 96,106) is heated 
with acetic anhydride at 145—150°; it softens at 290°, melts at 300° 
with decomposition, and is only sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, hut 
more readily in glacial acetic acid and concentrated sulphuric acid. 
It is possibly a mi xture of two geometrically isomeric anilides of the 
acid described below. 

BiphenyLa~(-diketcpiperazine-P$-homocarboxyUG acid, 

cooh-oh 2 -ch<JJ^^>&h-ch 3 -oooh, 

is obtained, together with aniline and small quantities of a substance 
of low melting point, when the preceding compound is boiled with 
alcoholic potash; it separates from hot water in crystals, melts at 
226—228°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, 
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and acetone, but only sparingly in benzene, cbloroform, and light 
petroleum. 

Malic add orthotoluidide, C 6 HtMe*NH>CO , CH(OH) , CH 2 *COOH, is 
obtained when malic acid (1 mol.) is heated at 140—150° with ortho- 
toluidine (2 mols.); it crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, 
melts at 178°, and is soluble in hot water, but only sparingly in 
ether. 

Orihotoluidine malate , ^H^CiHeOs, is formed when the base is 
treated with malic acid in ethereal solution; it melts at 122—125°, 
and is soluble in water, alcohol, benzene, xyjene^and acetone; when 
heated with acetic anhydride at 130—140°, it yields malic acid and 
acetotoluidide. 

JfnZicdi<wi/io^Za^£?e,08H4Me*lTH , C0 , 0H.(0H) , 0H2*C0*NH , 06H4Me, 
is obtained, together with malic toluidide (see below), when orthotolu- 
ldine is melted with malic acid (1 mol ) ; it crystallises from alcohol 
m colourless plates, melts at 180 5—181 5°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, acetone, and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly in chloro¬ 
form, light petroleum, and ether; its solutions give an orange-red 
coloration with ferric chloride. 


Malic crrthotolmdide , , separates from a mixture 

of benzene and ether in crystals, melts at 114*5—116°, and is soluble 
in most ordinary solvents,, but only sparingly in ether and light 
petroleum; its solutions give an orange-red coloration with ferric 
chloride. 

Malic dvparatoluidide , prepared by heating paratoluidine 

with malic acid at 150—160°, crystallises from glacial acetic acid, 
melts at 205—208°, and is only sparingly soluble in benzene, acetone, 
and xylene, very sparingly in alcohol and ether, and insoluble in water, 
alkalis, chloroform, and lighb petroleum. 

Fumaric di’paratohiidide, CiaHjgNiO^ is formed when the preceding 
compound is heated with acetic anhydride at 160°. It crystallises in 
needles, turns brown at 289—292°, does not melt below 360°, and is 
insoluble in almost all ordinary solvents; when boiled with alcoholic 
potash, it yields tumaric acid. 

Malic a-dinaphihalide , C 24 H 20 N 2 O 3 , prepared by heating malic acid 
(1 mol.) with flt-naphthylamiue (2 mols.) at 150—169°, separates 
from alcohol in crystals, melts at 2jU5° and is readily soluble in glacial 
acetic acid, chloroform, benzene, aniline and ethylene bromide, but 
only sparingly in alcohol and insoluble in water, ether, alkalis, and 
acids; when heated with acetic anhydride, it yields a crystalline 
substance melting at 223—224°, which seems to be the acetyl-deriva¬ 
tive, 

Malic p-dinaphthalide , OaAoNsO* is formed, together with malic 
£-naphthalide, when malic acid is heated with / 3 -naphthylamine; 
separates from aniline in crystals, melts at 260—263° with decompo¬ 
sition, and is almost insoluble in all ordinary solvents except aniline. 

Malic p-naphthalide, CO <ygfOByCJH ’ S6parateS 6:0111 iot watee 
and alcohol in crystals, and melts at 193°. 


F. S. K. 


4 i 2 
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Attempts to prepare Aromatic Tetra- and Tri-ketopiper- 
azines- By 0. A. Bischoff and 0. Nastvogjsl (Her., 23. 2051—2055). 
—The author's attempts to synthesise diphenyltetra- and diphenyl tri- 
ketopiperazine were unsuccessful. Isoamyl oxanilate, prepared by 
treating isoamyl chloroxalate with aniline in ethereal solution, is 
decomposed on heating into oxanilide and isoamyl oxalate; when 
saturated with hydrogen chloride in the cold and then distilled, it 
yields oxanilide, carbonic anhydride, carbonic oxide, and isoamyl 
chloride. 

When ethyl phenyloxamate is distilled, it is decomposed into 
alcohol, carbonic anhydride, carbonic oxide, oxanilide, and phenyl- 
carbylamine; when treated with sodium ethoxide, it yields sodium 
oxanilate. 

Diphenyl-aty-diketopiperazine and oxanilide are formed when 
phenylamidacetanilide is heated with oxalic acid at 140—145°, but 
the two compounds cannot easily he separated. 

Monophenyloxamide (m. p. 224°) and chloracetanilide (m. p. 134'5°) 
are formed when chloracetamide is heated with oxanilide at 230°; 
the two products can be separated by treatment with light petroleum, 
in which chloracetanilide is readily soluble. F. S. K. 

Attempts to prepare Closed Chains containing two Nitrogen- 
atoms and two, three, and six Carbon-atoms, By C. A. 
Bischoff and O. Nastvogel (Per., 23, 2055—2060).—Methylene 
iodide and aniline react at 105—110° yielding a vitreous product 
which seems to consist of a mixture of the two compounds 

OHs(XHPL) s and NPh<2^>NPh. 

Trimethylene bromide and aniline, in presence of sodium carb¬ 
onate, combine together at 140° yielding a grey powder, the hydra- 
chloride of which separates from hot alcohol in crystals, and melts at 
221—224°. 

Diphenyl piperazine (m. p. 163°) and aniline are obtained when 
ethylenediphenyldiamine is heated with succinic acid at 175—180° ; 
when succinic anhydride is employed in place of the acid, diphenyl- 
piperazine and a new crystalline acid are formed. This acid seems to 
have the ^constitution NHPh-CH a -CH 2 -NPh-CO-CH s -CB^-OOOH; it 
melts at 76—80° with decomposition, and forms a sparingly soluble 
barium salt. 

Ethenyldiphenylamidine (m. p. 132°) is formed, together with 
some compounds which contain chlorine, when carbonyl chloride is 
passed into phenylamidacetanilide heated at 140°. F. S. K, 

Derivatives of l-Phenylpyrazole. By L, Balbiato (Per., 23, 
1448—1453 ).—Phenylpyrazoledicarboxylic acid (1, 3, 5) is obtained 
when phenyldimethylpyrazole, prepared by treating acetylacetone 
with phenylhydrazine, is oxidised with an alkaline solution of potas¬ 
sium perm an g ana te. It crystallises from alcohol in small, colourless 
plates, melts at 255—256° with decomposition, and is only very 
sparingly soluble in chloroform, benzene, warm light petroleum, and 
cold water, but more readily in ether and hot water. The am- 
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wonium salt, C 3 N 2 HPh(C0ONH 4 ) 2 , crystallises in plates, melts at 
210 — 212 ° with decomposition, and is very readily soluble in water. 
The lead salt, CJS^HP^COO^Pb, and the silver salt, C 3 N' 2 HPh(COOAg) 2 , 
are crystalline and almost insoluble in water. The barium salt is 
deliquescent. 

Phenylbromojpyrazoledicarboxylic acid (1, 4, 3, 5) prepared by treat¬ 
ing the preceding compound with bromine (1 mol.) in cold glacial 
acetic acid solution, separates from hot dilute acetic acid in colourless, 
nodular crystals, melts at 244° with decomposition, and is only 
sparingly soluble in hot water, but more readily in warm alcohol and 
glacial acetic acid. The ammonium salt, C 3 NoBrPh(COONH 4 ) 2 , 
crystallises in needles and melts at 190—192° with decomposition. 
The lead salt, Cs^BrPhf COO^Pb, is almost insoluble in boiling water. 
The diver salt is precipitated in a gelatinous condition, but becomes 
crystalline on boiling. The barium salt is deliquescent. When 
phenylbromopyrazoledicarboxylic acid is heated at 24$—250°,it is con¬ 
verted into phenylbromopyrazole (1, 4), melting at 81°, identical with 
the bromo-derivative obtained by brominatmg 1 -phenylpyrazole 
(this vol., 797). 

Phenyldimethylbromopyrazole (1, 3, 5, 4) is formed when phenyl- 
dimethylpyrazole (1, 3, 5) is treated with bromine in glacial acetic 
acid solution. It is a yellow, pleasant smelling liquid, soluble in 
alcohol but insoluble in, and heavier than, water; when oxidised with 
potassium permanganate in alkaline solution* it is converted into 
phenylbromopyrazoledicarboxylic acid (m. p. 244°)* F. S. K. 


Diazothiazoles and their Decompositions. By A. Hantzsch 
(Ber~, 23, 1436—1478). The hydrate of ethyl diazomethylthiazole- 
carboxylate can be isolated in a solid condition by treating ethyl 
amidomethylthiazolecarboxylate in a suitable manner. This hydrate 

COOEt*C_S 

has probably the constitution ; the hydr¬ 


oxyl-group in this compound can be easily displaced by a halogen- 
atom* Analogous halogen-derivatives can be obtained in like manner 
from amidothiazole, and the compounds thus produced can be easily 
converted into thiazoles by reducing agents, and into hydroxy-thiazoles 
by treatment with alkalis. 

When ethyl diazomethylthiazolecarboxylate is treated with alcohol, 
nitrous acid is eliminated, and a peculiar azimido-derivative is 
formed. 

A full account of these experiments will he published in the 
Annalen. F. S. K. 


Oxidation of Phenylmethyltriazolecarboxylic Acid. By J. A. 
Blade? (Ber., 23,1810—1815).—When the above add is heated for 
several days on the water-bath with alkaline permanganate, the ring 
is not broken down, but tbe side chain is oxidised, and pJwnyltrwzole- 

dicarboxyKc cbrid, >KPh is formed, and may be obtained 
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as a white, amorphous mass by cautiously adding hydrochloric acid 
and cooling the solution. 

But if the solution is not kept cool, this compound rapidly loses 
carbonic anhydride, and phenylt'riazolecarbomyHc acid , C 2 ISr 3 HPti'COOH, 
is obtained. This crystallises from water in brilliant plates which 
melt with decomposition at 184®, probably forming phenyltriazol. It 
dissolves easily in alcohol and acetic acid, sparingly in water, and 
hardly at all in benzene. The position of the carboxyl-group is not 
yet determined. The alkali salts are very soluble. The silver salt , 
C 9 H 6 N 3 0 2 Ag 4- 1|H 2 0, forms a sparingly soluble, white, amorphous 
precipitate, easily convertible into fine needles. The copper salf % 
(C9H 6 N 3 0o) 2 CtL, is a blue, insoluble, crystalline precipitate. The hydro - 
cAZonde,CgH 7 N 3 O^HCl, f ormssmall plates. The methyl salt, 
crystallises in small, colourless prisms melting at 116*5—117°, and 
soluble in alcohol and ether. The ethyl salt , 0 9 HeEt2T 3 0 2 , forms 
colourless prisms melting at 72°, vexy soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
benzole, but not in light petroleum. The amide, 

Ph-C 2 N 3 H*CONH 2 4- £H 2 0, 

forms asbestos-like needles melting at 194°, and dissolving in water 
and alcohol. C. F. B. 


EthoxycaffeillO. By H. Thoms ( Ghem . Gentry 1890, i, 865; from 
Pharm. Centralhaille, 31, 207—208).—Ethoxycaffeine is prepared by 
dissolving bromocaffeme in alcohol, introducing the necessary 
amount of sodium, and then boiling. It dissolves less readily in 
water than caffeine, is readily soluble in hot alcohol, and melts at 
138—138*5°. When boiled with hydrochloric acid, the ethyl-group 
is eliminated; by evaporating with chlorine, amalic acid is formed, 
which dissolves in ammonia with red colour. Ethoxycaffe'ine differs 
from caffeine in its behaviour towards alkalis; sodium or potassium 
hydroxide does not precipitate caffeine, even when the solution is 
1 gram in 10 grams of water, whilst ethoxycaffeine is precipitated, 
although not quantitatively. For the identification of ethoxycaffeine, 
the murexide test, its behaviour towards aqueous potash, and the 
melting point will serve. The author ascribes to it the formula 

isrMe-c(OEt):c-ime 

:tDIe-C=3T ' J. W. L. 


Quinine, Oinohonidine, and their Isomerides. By O. Hesse 
(Annalen , 258,133—144).—Anhydrous quinine (quinine anhydride) 
which the author proposes to name “ homoquinine,” melts at 
174*4—175°; the substance obtained by crystallising the trihydrate 
from alcohol or ether, and drying first in a desiccator and then at 
120°, melts at 1712—172°; the powder obtained by heating the 
compound 02oH M N 2 08,0«H6 at 120° melts at 171*b—172°. 

Cinchonidine melts at 202*4°, homocinchonidine at 207*6°; the 
latter can be converted into the former by treatment with warm 
25 per cent, sulphuric acid. 

The melting points given above were very carefully determined in 
Both’s apparatus. s 1 . g, K. 
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Conversion of Tropidine into Tropine. By A. Ladenbubg 
23,1780—1781).—When tropidine is treated with hydrobromic 
acid, a small quantity of a base is obtained which is not volatile with 
steam, and may thus be separated from tropidine. When distilled, it 
was found not to boil at a constant temperature ; the distillate seemed 
still to contain bromine, which was removed by treatment with silver 
oxide. In this way a strong base was obtained, which, when treated 
withtropaic acid and hydrochloric acid, yielded a substance that reacted 
like atropine; the base was thus probably either tropine or meta- 
tropine. 

The author still adheres to the formula NMeIC a H 7 *CH 2 *CH 2 *OH, 
but thinks it may possibly belong to inetatropine, whilst tropine itself 
has the formula NMelC 6 H 7 # C HMe*0H. C. F. B. 

Alkyl-hydrastines and their Derivatives. By E. and F. 
Schmidt ( Arch . PTiarm . [3], 28,221—257).—The hydrastine employed 
was freed from its yellow colour by crystallisation from alcohol. 
Hydrastine methiodide , C 2 iH 3l N06,MeI, formed by heating hydrastine 
with methyl iodide is obtained in tufts of prismatic or needle- 
shaped crystals, slightly soluble in water, more easily in alcohol. 
These crystals are anhydrous, sinter about 197°, and melt at 
202° to 205°. By treating the aqueous solution with excess of silver 
chloride, hydrastine methochloride was produced, but could not be 
obtained in a crystalline state. The corresponding aurochloride, 
CaxH&NOejMeCljAuCls, was then formed by precipitation, and on re- 
crystallisation from an acidified aqueous solution, appeared as fine, 
yellowish-red, anhydrous needles, melting at 183° to 184°. The platino- 
chloride, also anhydrous, could only be obtained as an amorphous, 
yellow precipitate melting at 204° to 205°. Hydrastine methylammo- 
nium hydroxide , C 21 H 21 NG 6 ,MeOH + H 2 0, is obtained by treating an 
aqueous solution of hydrastine methiodide with moist silver oxide. 
Tho compact, yellowish crystals become colourless when recrystallised 
fi*om an aqueous solution, and melt at 214° to 215°. The compound 
when dissolved in boiling water, or heated at 100°, is converted into 
methylhydrastine hydroxide. 

Methylhydrastine, C 2 iH 20 MolSrO 6 ,is obtained on treating ahot aqueous 
solution of hydrastine methiodide with normal potash. It is easily 
soluble in alcohol,ethyl acetate, and methyl alcohol, with splendid green 
fluorescence. Recrystallised from alcohol, it forms yellow needles show¬ 
ing green fluorescence, whilst the ethyl acetate solution yields beautiful, 
lustrous, compact, yellow needles, which are anhydrous and melt at 156° 
to 157°. Methylhydrastine platinochloride, (CjiH^MeN0 6 )^,H 2 PtCl 6 4- 
2H a O, is obtained as a yellow, floccalent precipitate, which melts at 
199° to 200°. The water found was a little higher than is indicated 
by the formula. The aurochloride, (C 2 iH 2 oMaNOe) 2 ,HAuCl 4 , formed 
as a dirty-yellow, floccalent precipitate, recrystallised from dilute 
acidified alcohol as brownish-red needles melting at 205° to 206°. 
Methylhydrastine hydrogen sulphate, 0 2 iH2oMe]S; O a , HjjSOi, occurs as a 
yellow, crystalline powder, when the base is dissolved in absolute 
alcohol and sulphuric acid diluted with alcohol is added. The normal 
sulphate, (0«) 4 ,H 2 SO*, is formed when the base is dissolved 
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in the least possible amount of dilute sulphuric acid. On evaporating 
the solution to dryness and crystallising from hot alcohol, beautiful, 
yellow laminflB are obtained which in alcohol show a fine, green 
fluorescence. Methy Ihy dr as tine hydrochloride, CoiHooMeN O^HCl + 
H a O, is obtained, like the sulphate, as slender, yellow needles, easily 
soluble in water, somewhat-difficultly soluble in alcohol with green 
fluorescence, melting -*^283° to 234°. The corresponding nitrate 
C^H^oMe]^Ofl,HN 0 3 ," was similarly obtained. The salts of methy 1- 
hvdrastine are ✓yellow, aiicl their solutions are strongly fluorescent, 
whilst hydrastine salts as described by Kerstein (this vol., p. 
648—649) are colourless, and exhibit little or no fluorescence. Me+hyl- 
hydrastine metlnodide , C>iH 20 Me!N’Oe,MeI, results from the action of 
m ethyl ^iodide on the base. Recrystallised from dilute alcohol, it 
forms well-shaped, greenish-yellow, prismatic crystals melting at 250° 
to 25l°. From this reaction it is inferred that methylhydrastine, 
like hydrastine, is a tertiary base. Methylhydrastine is partially 
oxidised by sulphuric acid and manganese dioxide, only hemipinic acid 
and a volatile base being detected among the products. Oxidation 
with nitric acid is also somewhat incomplete; the chief prodnetis 
again hemipinic acid with probably dimethylamine, carbonic an¬ 
hydride, and oxalic acid. Methylhydrastine methiodide, when acted 
on by potassium hydrate, yields trimethylamine and a non-nitrogenous 
compound, C^HisO?, which occurs as small, colourless, four-sided 
plates melting at 168° to 169°. This compound, when oxidised by 
potassium permanganate, yields hemipinic acid and an acid which has 
not yet been fully examiued. 

Methylhydrastine alcoholate, CjiHuoMeltf O s ,EtOH, is obtained in 
minute, light-yellow crystals, when methylhydrastine is dissolved 
in alcohol, water added until turbidity appears, the precipitate re¬ 
dissolved by heating, and the solution finally allowed to cool. The 
ciystals melt at 95° to 96°, so that the compound analysed was only 
dried at 9U°. Their aqueons and alcoholic solutions exhibit only n 
relatively slight fluorescence. The platinochloride, 

[CaiHaoMe^rOejEtOHJajHsPtClfl, 

is obtained as a light-yellow powder melting at 163° to 164°. When 
methylhydrastine alcoholate is dissolved in as little alcohol as possible, 
and excess of nitric acid is added, a little methylhydrastiiie nitrate (?) 
separates as a yellow, crystalline powder; on adding ether to the 
filtrate, almost colourless, needle-shaped crystals of methylhydrastine 
alcoholate nitrate, C 21 H 20 Me]SrO 6 ,EtOH,HNO 3 , gradually form, which 
melt at 145° to 146°. Corresponding hydrochlorides and sulphates 
were obtained. The alcoholate, heated with sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid, is decomposed yielding the salt of methylhydrastine. The 
mother liquor from methylhydrastine alcoholate completely loses its 
green fluorescence on evaporation, and yields drusy groups of small, 
brownish crystals on cooling, which become colourless when recrystal¬ 
lised from dilute alcohol. Methylhydrastine hydroxide , C 2 iH22MeN0 7 
-b 2H 2 0, thus formed melts at 151° to 152°, and dissolves in alcohol 
without fluorescence. Of the three mols. H 2 0 contained in this base, 
one enters directly into the molecule; the other two are combined as 
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water of crystallisation. The production of this compound from 
hydrastine methylammonium hydroxide has already been mentioned; 
the same product is obtained by dissolving metbylhydrastine in boil¬ 
ing water and allowing the solution to cool. The hydroxide eva¬ 
porated with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid gives a salt of methyl- 
hydrastine. Methylhydrastine hydroxide platinochloride , 

(C 2 iH*MeNO02,H 2 PtCi; 

is obtained by dissolving the hydroxide in acidified water and pre¬ 
cipitating in the cold with platinic chloride. The yellow, amorphous 
flocks become crystalline after a time. The yellow, crystalline powder 
melts at 208*. Methylhydrastine hydroxide hydrochloride , 

Co^MeNO^HCl, 

is prepared by dissolving the base in absolute alcohol, adding excess of 
fuming hydrochloric acid, and then ether ; on dissolving it in alcohol 
and reprecipitating by ether, small, colourless needles are obtained 
which melt at 182° to 183°. A corresponding sulphate can be similarly 
prepared, and other salts of the same base. Methyl iodide produces 
a greenish, resinous mass with the base; the chloride, formed by dis¬ 
solving this compound iu alcohol and treating with silver chloride, is 
a similar resinous mass. The chloride dissolved in water and pre¬ 
cipitated with platinum chloride gives a yellow, flocculent platino- 
chloride, [CaiHaaMeNC^MeCl^PtC 1 4 . This composition confirms the 
supposition that 1 mol. of water in the base is more intimately com¬ 
bined than the other two. ’Ethylhydrastine hydroxide , C2iHo2EtN0 7 
4- 2H z O, prepared from ethylhydrastine, like the corresponding 
methyl compound, forms colourless needles which, heated in a capil¬ 
lary tube, melt at 130°, but solidify to a yellow mass at a somewhat 
higher temperature, and then melt again at 206—207°. As in the 
case of the methyl compound, 2 of the 3 mols. of water contained in 
the ethyl hydroxide are easily removed over sulphuric acid, whilst 
the third mol. is more intimately combined—as the composition of 
the platinochloride also shows. By evaporation with dilute mineral 
acids, the colourless ethylhydrastine hydroxide becomes converted 
into the yellow, strongly fluorescent hydrastine salt. Ethylhydras- 
tine hydroxide platinochloride, [O^HnoEtN0 7 ] 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 + 4H 2 0, was 
obtained a? a yellow, flocculent precipitate which melts at 187° to 
138°. Owing to the close relationship existing between hydrastine 
and narcotine, the former containing two methyl-groups, and the 
latter three similar groups, it is probable that narcotine, or one of 
its isomerides, may be prepared from hydrastine. This investigation 
is still in progress. J. T. 

Lobeline. By H. Paschkis and A. Smita (Monatsli., 11,131—132). 
—Lj order to extract the alkaloid from Lobelia infiat a, the plant was 
exhausted with dilute acetic acid, and the filtered extract made 
alkaline and exhausted with ether. On evaporating the ethereal 
solution, the alkaloid remained as a viscid, honey-yellow mass 
having an odour resembling that of honey and tobacco. The alkaloid 
was purified by dissolving it in ether, shaking the ether with an 
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excess of water containing hydrochloric acid, treating this with an 
alkali, and again exhausting with ether. After repeating this process 
three times, the ethereal solntion was dried with potash, and the ether 
distilled off in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 

When lobeline (1 gram) is suspended in a solution of 10 per cent, 
potash (300—400 c.c.) and treated with 4 per cent, potassium per¬ 
manganate, added in small quantities, until the greenish colour of the 
solution only disappears after remaining some time, benzoic acid is 
formed. G. T. M. 

Ptomaines. By O. de Coninck ( Gompt . rend., 110, 1339—1341). 
—The ptomaine CicH^N (Abstr., 1888, 730) is a yellowish, viscous 
liquid with an agreeable odour; it is heavier than, and only slightly 
soluble in water, but dissolves readily in ether, absolute alcohol, acetone, 
and light petroleum. After being dried over fused potash, it boils at 
about 230° with partial decomposition. It oxidises rapidly in presence 
of oxygen or air, becomes brown, and forms a thick resin soluble in 
acids. The hydrochloride is obtained by saturating the base with 
hydrochloric acid and concentrating rapidly in a vacuum. It forms 
yellowish needles which are highly deliquescent and very soluble in 
water. In presence of a very small quantity of adr, the crystals 
acquire a rose colour, and with larger quantities of air they become 
brown and form a resinons product identical with that obtained by 
direct oxidation of the base. The platinochloride is a deep-red solid 
insoluble in cold water, very soluble in warm water, and decomposed 
by boiling water. It is permanent in dry air, but in moist air loses 
hydrogen chloride, and is partially oxidised. C. H. B. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Respiration in the Horse during Rest and Work. By 37. 
Zuntz and O. Lehmans (J. Physiol 11, 396—398).—The authors 
defend their method of experimentation recently criticised by F. 
Smith (this vol., p. 392), and in turn pass unfavourable remarks on 
the methods adopted by Smith. According to them the chief fallacies 
of Smith’s method consist in using a mask of too great capacity, and 
in determining the amonnt of gaseous intei'change immediately after 
instead of during work. Their own values are in general far greater 
than those of Smith’s, and they compare the two sets of results in 
the following table:— 
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litres per minute. 

Resp. 

quot. 

Air 

expired. 

C0 2 

expired. 

0 2 

absorbed. 


"S. 


35 

0-584 

0-772 

■ 


L and Z. Respiration ] 

y 

>69 

1*570 

1*722 


Rest.. •< 

| through a mask .J 

L and Z. Respiration 1 

1 

1 



l 



through a cannula in 


44 

1-478 

1*601 

0*92 


the trachea. J 

1 






... 


63 


0*962 

0*53 

Walk. 

L and Z... 


177 

4*342 

4*766 

0 90 


rs. 


136 

1*835 

3 056 

0-59 

Trot.. « 

L and Z. 

■ 

333 

7-516 

8*093 

0*93 


W. D. H. 

Absorption of Pat. By 0. Minkowski (Practitioner, 45, 139— 
140; from Berlin hUn. Wochensdh, 1890, No. 13).—Prom an examina¬ 
tion of the faeces, it was found that after extirpation of the pancreas 
the fat of the food is no longer absorbed. An exception to this was 
milk, whose fatty constituents were more or less taken up. If the 
fresh pancreas of the pig were mixed with the food, then the greater 
part of the fat was absorbed. To the view that the pancreatic 
juice breaks up fat into fatty acid and glycerol, the results lend no 
support; on the contrary, although the pancreas was altogether 
absent, the fatty matter in the faeces was for the most part found split 
up; this likewise renders untenable the theory that fat is largely 
absorbed in the form of soaps. That the action of the juice is not a 
special one upon the absorbent elements of the intestine is evident 
from the fatty matter of milk being ingested in the absence of the 
gland, and this also shows that what is important is the form in which 
the fat comes into contact with the intestinal mucous membrane. 
Milk is a fine emulsion, differing much from the saponified emulsion 
of alkaline carbonates. Bernard showed that whilst ordinary alkaline 
emulsions are destroyed by acidulation, the fat running into large 
drops, a pancreatic emulsion remains unchanged by this treatment; 
the same property is possessed by the emulsified fat of the chyle and 
of milk. Kuhne suggested that the fat globules of a pancreatic 
emulsion possess an albuminous membrane which facilitates their 
adhesion to the protoplasm of the epithelial cells of the intestine. 
This, however, is questionable. 

The further observation was made that an aetion of the pancreas 
on fatty matters takes place, although there is no direct flow of the 
pancreatic secretion into the intestinal canal, provided a part of the 
pancreatic tissue capable of performing its functions remains in the 
organism. Thus, after partial extirpation of the gland, fat absorption, 
though impaired, was not altogether prevented. 

The fact is also established, that in dogs complete removal of tbe 
pancreas leads to diabetes; and Hirschfeld has shown that in diabetic 
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patients tlie absorption of proteid and fat is much impaired. This is 
perhaps an indication that the cause of diabetes in some cases is 
disease of the pancreas. W. D. H. 

Destruction of Glucose by Blood and Chyle. By R. Lepinb 
and Babral ( Gompt. rend., 110, 1314—1316).—The authors have 
made further experiments, which confirm the existence in the blood, 
and especially in the chyle, of a ferment which destroys glucose (this 
vol., p. 810). This ferment disappears in cases of acute diabetes. 
The action of the ferment is greatly accelerated by rise of tempera¬ 
ture, but is retarded by the presence of carbonic anhydride. The 
destructive action exerted by living tissues is much greater in 
presence of this ferment than when it is absent. All the experiments 
were made with a dog. The authors term the ferment the glycolytic 
ferment. C. H. B. 

Cattle Marrow. By K. Thummel {Arch. Fharm ., 228, 280—290). 
—Fresh marrow contains 7*62 per cent, water, and 0*39 to 0*48 per 
cent, membrane; its melting point varies from 37° to 46°, and 
solidifying point varies from 30° to 38°, depending on the varying 
amounts of triolein present, which may be 43 to 62*9 per cent., as 
deduced from the iodine number for various samples. Hehner’s 
number, which gives the percentage of insoluble fixed fatty acid in 
the fat, is 93*4 for old animals, and 93 for young ones. Kottstorfs 
saponifying process gives 191*3 alkali for young cattle, and 204*7 for 
old cattle, per 1000 of glyceride. The corresponding numbers are. 
according to Benedikt, for tallow, 196*5; olive oil, 191*8 to 203; and 
butter, 227. The amount of glycerol, calculated from the foregoing, 
is for old cattle 10*56 per cent., and for young ones 11*18. The fatty 
acids were found to consist approximately of oleic, 40 per cent.; 
stearic, 35; and palmitinic, 25, In the marrow of young cattle, the 
oleic acid amounts to 60 per cent. Volatile fatty acids are present 
in small quantity only. Medullic acid, described by Eylert as existing 
in marrow, could not be found. J. T. 

Pigments of the Feridinia. By F. SchEtt (Ghent. Oenir 1890, 
1, 767—768; Ber. deni. hot. Gees., 8, 9—32).—The pigment of a large 
number of sea-water Feridinia becomes separated at their death into 
two pigments, the one of which is red, soluble in water, and diffuses 
itself therein, whilst the other is yellowish-green and remains in the 
chromatophores. The former has been named “ phykopyrrin ” by the 
author, and is obtained in concentrated solution by extracting the 
Feridinia with a little water. If this brownish-red solution is treated 
with alcohol, no change is perceptible; if shaken with benzene, the 
pigment passes into the latter, but appears to suffer change thereby, 
the extract having a yellow colour. 

The extracted peridinia are next hoiled with water, and eventually 
all the soluble pigment passes into solution, leaving the peridinia 
greenish-yellow coloured. The extract obtained with boiling water 
is yellowish-brown, and has not the same appearance as that 
obtained with cold water. The author names that obtained with 
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cold water a-phykopyrrin, and that obtained by boiling water 
jtf-phykopyrrin. Both pigments seem to have the same physical 
properties. 

If the peridinia, after extraction with cold and hot water, are 
treated with snccessive portions of alcohol, extracts varying in colour 
from port-wine-red to chlorophyll-green are obtained, which the 
author names peridinin- and peridinia-chlorophyllin. 

The physical properties of these several pigments are— 

(1.) Phyhopyrrin , brownish-red in aqueous solution, yellow in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, carbon bisulphide, and glacial acetic acid. 
It has a strong absorption band in the red X 65—68, corresponding 
with the chlorophyll band I, and another at X 60—62, corresponding 
with the chlorophyll band II. Peridinin, insolable in water, readily 
soluble in alcohol, benzene, ether, carbon bisulphide, glacial acetic 
acid, little soluble in light petroleum. Weak absorption band in the 
orange X 64. Peridinia-chlorophyllin, insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, carbon bisulphide, glacial acetic acid; little 
soluble in light petroleum. It shows a strong absorption band in the 
red, corresponding with the chlorophyll band I, and a minor band in 
the green. J. W. L. 

Pathological Effusions. By W. D. Halliburton ( Brit . Med. 
Joum ., 2, 1890,193—196).—In this research, analyses were made of 
a number of dropsical effusions into the serous sacs. The word 
serous used in this connection is an unfortunate one, as the fluid in 
them is not serum, but very nearly resembles plasma in its compo¬ 
sition. The proteids present are fibrinogen, serum-globulin, and 
serum-albumin, and the analyses chiefly relate to the quantities of 
these which are present. They illustrate the following points:— 

1. That when simultaneous dropsies occur in various parts, those in 
the pleura, pericardium, and peritoneum have, so far as the amount of 
their albuminous constituents is concerned, different compositions, 
and are all much richer in proteid matter than the fluid of subcuta¬ 
neous oedema. This is probably due to the varying conditions of 
vascular pressure in the different situations. 

2. That in snccessive tappings the fluid removed from a serous sac 
remains remarkably constant in composition. 

3. That the total proteid, the yield of fibrin, and the specific 
gravity are all much higher in exudations, that is, inflammatory 
effusions, than in transudations, that is, simple effusions due to 
derangements of vascular pressure. This may be illustrated by tbe 
following table of average results of analyses of fluid removed from 
the pleural cavity:— 



Specific 

gravity. 

Total proteid 
per cent. 

Fibrin 
per cent. 

From cases of inflammation (pleurisy) 

1021 

4*5903 

O-Otfs 

From cases of simple dropsy (hydro¬ 

1014 

1*7748 

0-0086 

thorax) 
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4. That in cases of simple dropsy, tlie fluid obtained from cases of 
heart disease is richer in total proteids than in that due to liver or 
kidney disease. This may be illustrated by the following table:— 

Average percentage of proteids 
in acetic fluid* 


Cases of liver disease. 1*760 

Cases of kidney disease. 2*209 

Cases of heart disease. 4*589 


This appears to confirm a view urged by Wooldridge (Proc. Boy . 
Soc., 45, 809), that in heart disease there is also a change in the 
blood which leads to increased exudation through the vascular walls. 

5. That the proteTd quotient (that is, relation of albumin to globulin) 
varies considerably, but the variations show no fixed relation to the 
cause of the effusion. The proteid quotient of effusions varies 
directly as that of the blood (Salvioli, Du Bois Beymond's Archie , 
1881, 269; F. Hoffman, Arch . exp- Path . Pharm., 16, 133; Pigeaud, 
Maly's Jahresb 16, 474), and observations are still wanting to enable 
us to state under what conditions the proteid quotient of the blood 
rises and falls. This is of some interest, for seemingly diffusion 
through living membranes differs from that through dead membranes; 
in the latter case globulin diffuses more slowly than albumin 
(Grottwalt, Zeii. physiol. Chem. 7 4, 423). 

6. That aqueous humour resembles the so-called serous effusion 
in its composition and reactions. 

Analyses of pericardial, hydrocele, and oedema fluids are given, but 
present no points of particular interest. Peptones and albumoses are 
absent in all these fluids, so differing from cerebro-spinal fluid, 
(Abstr., 1887, 514; 1889, 793). In those cases where a reducing 
substance is present, it appears to be sugar; this is another point in 
which serous effusions differ from cerebro-spinal fluid. 

The analysis of one specimen of ovarian fluid showed that in 
addition to the ordinary proteids, true mucin was present. Pseudo¬ 
mucin or paralbumin, which often occurs in ovarian fluid, was absent. 

W. D. H. 

Proteids in Urine* By D. Noel Paton (Brit Med . Joum ., 2, 
1890,196—201).—It was Senator (Virchow's Arch 60,476) who first 
stated that in all cases of albuminuria both of the chief proteids of 
the blood-plasma (serum-globulin and serum-albumin) are present. 
The proteid quotient (that is, the ratio of albumin to globulin) may, 
however, vary within wide limits; in the present observations between 
0*6 and 39. In acute nephritis, when blood is absent, the quotient is 
high. When haemoglobin is present, the globulin is of course in 
excess. As the disease becomes more chronic, the quotient sinks. 
This alteration depends probably on the condition of the patient, and 
is probably related to a similar change in the blood-plasma. Waxy 
degeneratipn of the kidneys cannot be distinguished from the ordi¬ 
nary forms of nephritis by the high proportion of serum-globulin as 
w f asformerly maintained by Senator; Maguire’s suggestion (Lancet, 1, 
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18R6, 10o2), that functional albuminuria is characterised by a high 
proportion of serum-globulin, is also incorrect. Tn every case the 
quotient varies much in the course of the day, the proportion of 
globulin being always highest in the night; its greatest fall is after 
breakfast, and in most cases it rises again in the evening. Milk diet, 
as observed by Lecorche and Telamon (Traite de VAlbuminurie , Paris, 
1888), has a peculiar effect in increasing the proportion of serum- 
albumin. The amount of proteids passed appears to bear a direct 
proportion to the amount of proteids ingested, and, excluding milk 
diet, the increase of the proteids in the urine on a diet rich in those 
substances, appears to be chiefly due to an increase in the serum- 
albumin. The variation in the proportion of the albumin to the 
globulin in the urine is frequently so great that it can hardly be 
believed that it is connected with a similar change in the plasma. 
The experiments performed would, however, suggest that a high 
pressure favours the transudation of serum-albumin, whilst a low 
pressure increases the proportion of serum-globulin transuded. 

W. D. H. 

Action of Rennin and Fibrin-ferment. By A. S. Lea and W. 
L. Dickinson (J. Physiol ., 11,307—311). —The term rennin is suggested 
in place of that of rennet-ferment. Fick ( Pfluger's Arch., 45, 293) 
has recently stated that the mode of action of the clotting ferments 
is fundamentally different from that of the ordinary digestive 
enzymes, inasmuch as the molecules of the former do not require to 
come into close relationship with the molecules of the substance 
acted on, but that when once the change has been set np by the 
ferment in any one portion of the substance, this change is propagated 
from particle to particle without the further necessary intervention 
of the ferment. In fche present experiments, measured quantities of 
milk were introduced into tubes of different sizes, and warmed to 40°. 
Rennin solution, also warmed to 40°, was then placed in the bottom 
of the tubes by means of a long pipette with capillary ending, so as to 
form a clear layer beneath the milk. The tubes were then kept at 
40°. In about 20 minutes a clot at the junction of the two fluids had 
formed ; the supernatant milk was completely fluid, and remained so 
for from five hours in the narrow tubes to seven hours in the wider 
ones. Control tubes, in which the rennin was mixed with the milk, 
showed complete coagulation in three minutes. Precisely similar 
results were obtained with fibrin-ferment solution and dilute salted 
plasma. The ultimate coagulation that occurs is explicable on the 
ground that there is a gradual dissemination of the ferment by con¬ 
vection currents. This view is supported by the fact that the final 
clotting occurs sooner in the narrow than in the wide tubes; in the 
latter case, convection currents would not be so active. 

Milk placed in a porous battery cell, the cell being immersed in a 
beaker of rennin solution, did nob clot for over 24 hours, when the 
observation was suspended. 

From these expei iments the conclusion is drawn that Fick is in 
error, and that the mode of action of the clotting ferments is 
essentially similar to that of other well-characterised enzymes, as far 
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as contact between the ferment and the alterable substance is 
concerned. W". D. H. 

Influence of Salts on Clotting. By S. Ringer and H. Sains- 
btjey (/. Physiol 11, 369—383).—Previous experiments have shown 
that minute quantities of various salts of the alkalis and alkaline 
earths, such as occur normally in the blood, have very distinct actions 
on the contraction of the heart-muscle and voluntary muscle. Some 
favour, others hinder, the contraction, and the two sets of salts are 
antagonistic to one another. The formation of myosin, causing rigor 
mortis in dead muscle, is a process completely analogous to the 
formation of fibrin in dead blood, and both are similar in many 
respects to the formation of casein in milk by the activity of rennet. 
Hermann’s view of the phenomena of muscular contraction is, that it 
is essentially the same thing as the death of a muscle, the difference 
being one of degree only. Dead muscle and contracted muscle are 
similar in electrical potential, and in the fact that they have an acid 
reaction due to sarcolactic acid. The formation of a clot of myosin 
during contraction has, however, never been proved, and in the 
present research it was thought that the question might be further 
elucidated by a study of the action of various salts on the coagulation 
process (in blood, milk, and pathological effusions); it was found 
that these salts act as favouring or hindering agents on the act of 
coagulation, precisely in the same way as they do on the contraction 
of muscle. The main result of the research is therefore that the 
experiments afford a confirmation of Hermann’s theory that con¬ 
traction and coagulation are analogous phenomena. 

The individual conclusions respecting the salts investigated are as 
follows:— 

Calcium is an essential to the act of clotting. This was previously 
shown by Green (Abstr., 1888, 306) to be true for calcium sulphate 
and blood dotting. Hammarsteu long ago pointed out the necessity 
of calcium phosphate for the efficient action of rennet, and Freund 
(Centr. Med. TTiss., Oct., 1889) believes this salt plays also an impor¬ 
tant part in fibrin-formation. In the present research the chloride 
wa.s found to be a very efficient salt in favouring coagulation, and the 
opinion is expressed that the effect of calcium is a generic effect 
belonging to all its salts. Strontium and barium act like calcium, 
but are less powerful. The action of all three metals is largely con¬ 
trolled by the solubilities of their salts. Potassium and sodium salts, 
on the other hand, have a restraining influence on coagulation, the 
latter metal being the more powerful in this direction. There is 
antagonism between the salts of the alkaline earths on the one hand, 
and those of the alkaline metals on the other. W. D. H. 

Osmosis with Living and Dead Membranes. By E. W. 
Reid ( Joum . Physicl., 11,312—351).—A full account, with diagrams, 
tracings, and figures of apparatus used, of experiments of which a 
preliminary account has already appeared (this vol., p. 277). 

W. D. H, 
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Pernicious Anaemia. By P. W. Mott {Practitioner, 45,81—93). 
—The case published is similar in essential points to two already 
described (Abstr., 1888, 1324, and this vol., p. 1017). The present 
case is remarkable as occurring in a young subject (set. 11 years), in 
the fact that the urine, though loaded with uric acid crystals, was nob 
highly coloured, and in the presence of more iron in the spleen than 
has been previously noted. The following table gives the amount of 
iron found m various organs:— 


Organ. Wfc. in grams. Total iron as ferric oxide. 

Liver. 900 1*33 grams. 

Spleen. 100 0*17 „ 

Pancreas . 50 0*01 „ 

Kidneys. 100 0*01 „ 


In connection with Delepine’s work (see next abstract), it is sug¬ 
gested that pernicious anaemia is an exaggeration of a normal physio¬ 
logical process. When the absorption of the products of digestion 
occurs, the blood is replenished by new materials, and plethora 
would occur if there were not a proportional destruction of the 
plasma and corpuscles to form urea aud pigments which leave the 
body by the natural channels. Whether the excessive destruction 
that occurs in pernicious anaemia is due to a poison, the result of 
bacterial activity derived from the alimentary canal, must for the 
present be considered unproved, for it does not seem that there 
is always a relation between the pyrexia, the anaemia, and the colour 
of the urine. Moreover, severe putrefactive processes may occur in 
the intestine without any pernicious anaemia being brought about. 

It is known that peptone has a very marked influence upon the 
blood, and it is possible to suppose that this substance, if not re¬ 
converted into albumin during absorption, might be the poison in 
question. The liver and spleen of a dog, into whose circulation 
peptone solution had been injected, yielded the iron reaction very 
markedly; but this may have been accidental, and further experi¬ 
ments are promised on this subject. W. D. M. 

Normal Storage of Iron in the Liver. By S. DbiJpine (Prac¬ 
titioner, 45, 94—98).—Pigment is constantly found in liver cells and 
in some of the endothelial cells of the intralobular capillaries; it 
may be particulate, or diffused through the cell in a state of solu¬ 
tion. It gives uhe reactions of ferric salts, and these are more intense 
between 8 and 12 hours after food, and reach a minimum immediately 
after the ingestion of food. The pigment is, as a rule, most abundant 
in the portal zone. The liver has thus a ferrogenic function, which 
probably consists of a separation of iron from effete iron-contain¬ 
ing pigment, a storage of that iron in the form of a loose compound, 
and the gradual formation of a more stable albu mino-ferruginon & 
compound analogous if not identical with hemoglobin, and ready 
lor assimilation by the young red blood-corpuscles. Pernicious 
anaemia is probably an exaggeration of this normal process. 

W. D. H. 
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Physiological Action of Morphine and its Derivatives. By 
R. Stockman and D. B. Dott ( Brit Med . Joum ., 2,1896,189—192). 
—A medium dose of morphine first depresses the spinal cord, and 
this is followed by tetanus. When a minimum narcotic dose i* 
given, the narcosis is not deep, and no tetanic Bymptoms follow. 
When the dose is sufficient to produce both sets of symptoms, the 
morphine is slowly absorbed, and only a small portion reaches the 
cord at first; hence the depression; as more is absorbed, more comes 
into contact with the nerve cells, and then tetanus occurs. Tetanus 
can, however, be induced at once without any preliminary depres¬ 
sion if the morphine be thrown directly into the circulation so as 
to reach the cord in sufficient quantity. The usual sequence of de¬ 
pression and stimulation is thus entirely a matter of dosage. 

Methylmorphine, ethylmorphine, and amylmorphine have identical 
physiological actions, the narcotic action of morphine being dimi¬ 
nished and its tetanic action increased. 

Acetyl-, diacetyl-, benzoyl-, and dibenzoyl-morphine have a much 
greater depressant action in small doses on the cord and on the respi¬ 
ratory centre than morphine; their narcotic action is not nearly so 
profound. Increase of dose, instead of deepening the narcosis, 
brings on tetanic symptoms which are much more marked than those 
produced by morphine. 

Morphine Sulphuric Ether and Nitrosomorphin e. —In these two sub¬ 
stances, the introduction of the radicles fiS0 3 and NO modifies the 
action of morphine much in the same way as the introduction of 
alcoholic and other acid radicles. 

Methylmorphium Chloride and Methylcodmm Sulphate .—From ex¬ 
periments with these two additive products, the conclusion is drawn 
that the actions of morphine or of codeine are not very profoundly 
altered by the chemical change. The paralysing action on the motor 
nerves is considerably increased, and the narcotic action is lessened. 

Chlorine-derivatives (chlorocodide and fcrichloromorphine) have the 
characteristic actions of the morphine-gionp on the central nervous 
system. In addition, they act energetically as muscle poisons, soon 
destroying the contractile power of the voluntary muscles with 
which they first come in contact at the place of injection, and more 
gradually affecting the other muscles of the body. Chlorine is well 
known to be a powerful muscle poison. 

Methocodeme. —In this substance, two methyl molecules are intro¬ 
duced into morphine, one replacing a hydroxyl hydrogen-atom, whilst 
the other is introduced into the body of the morphine molecule, 
C M HnMeNO(OH)"OMe. Here the distinguishing features of moi- 
phine poisoning are wholly absent, the chief symptom observed being 
gradual poisoning of the voluntary muscles. 

The experiments carried out in this research were performed on 
frogs and rabbits. W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of Pituri and Nicotine. By J. N. 
Langley and W. L. Dickinson (Jour. Physiol , 11, 265—306). —Pituri 
is an alkaloid extracted from the leaves of a shrub (Duboisia Pop- 
looodH) which grows in Australia. The Australian blacks make with 
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the leaves a quid for chewing. The main result o£ the present 
experiments is to show that the physiological action of pitun is iden¬ 
tical with that of nicotine. It is possible that pituri leaves, like 
tobacco leaves, may contain more than one alkaloid, but that pituri 
leaves contain nicotine does not admit of doubt unless it be sup¬ 
posed that different chemical substances have the same physiological 
action. 

The bulk of the paper is taken up with a very complete account of 
the physiological action of the two drugs on both frogs and mammals* 
A complete bibliography of the subject is also given. 

W. D. H. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Preparation of Wine Yeasts. By A. Eommieb ( Oompt . rend.+ 
110, 1341—1343).—In order to obtain pure wine yeast, the juice of 
carefully selected grapes is allowed to ferment, and small quantities 
of the fermented liquid are added to filtered and sterilised grape 
juice. A number of successive cultivations in grape juice are then 
made with intervals of one to four days, and the final cultivations 
are made in a solution of sugar mixed with the necessary inorganic 
salts. In this way the less energetic yeasts are eliminated, and only 
Sacchwomyces ellipsoideus remains. 0. H. B. 

Alcoholic Fermentation and Conversion of Alcohol into 
Aldehyde by Champignons du Muguet. By Gr. Linossier and 
Gr. BiOUX (Oomph rend., 110, 868—870).—Existing statements as to 
the fermentative power of champignons du muguet (the fungus of 
the lily of the valley) are very contradictory. The authors find that 
when carefully sterilised liquids are inoculated with a pure cultiva¬ 
tion of the fungus with all the usual precautions, quantities of 
alcohol were obtained varying from 2*7 per cent, in the case of a 
sugar solution containing inorganic salts, to 5‘5 per cent, in the case 
of wort from dried raisins. The fungns ferments levulose and 
maltose as well as glucose. It develops at the expense of saccharose, 
but neither inverts it nor ferments it. It cannot assimilate lactose. 
In a mixture of levulose and dextrose, both sugars are attacked, 
but the latter disappears the more rapidly. In addition to alcohol, 
glycerol, succinic acid, a notable quantity of acetic acid, a little butyric 
acid, and a somewhat large quantity of aldehyde are formed. A small 
quantity of the aldehyde may be a product of excretion of the fer¬ 
ment, but the greater part is formed by the oxidation of alcohol in 
presence of air and under the influence of the ferment. The ferment, in 
fact, develops readily in very dilute alcohol mixed with inorganic salts, 
a mixture of aldehyde and acetic acid being formed. The acetic acid, 
on the other hand, is probably formed by the direct oxidation of tbe 
aldehyde by the oxygen of the air, without intervention of any life 
process. The ferment, in fact, cannot develop at the expense of alde¬ 
hyde even in presence of suitable salts. 

This is the first instance in which aldehyde has been found to be 

4 ft 2 
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the chief product of fermentation by a low organism. The general 
behaviour of champignons du muguet, the maximum quantity of 
alcohol produced, the rate of fermentation* Ac., show that it is more 
nearly related to the Muconnce than to Saccharomyces , and this result 
agrees with the authors’ deduction on morphological grounds that 
this fungus did not belong to the group of Saccharomyees . 

C. BE. B. 

The "Bouquet” of Fermented Liquids. By G. Jacqtjemin 
(Compt. rend, 110, 1140—1142).—The characteristic bouquets of 
wines from various districts are due to the special characters of the 
yeast used in each district. One and the some must fermented with 
the yeast obtained from several different districts gave wines having 
the bouquet characteristic of the district from which the particular 
yeast producing them had come. Even in a 10 per cent, solution of 
sugar, the cultivated yeasts, although producing very little alcohol, 
will develop their characteristic bouquet in a very remarkable and 
intensified (degree. C. EL B. 

The Nitriftring Organism. By Winogradsbe (Asm. Agron 16, 
273—274; from Arm. de VJnstitut Pasteur , 4,218, 261).—After trying 
several nutritive media, the author found that the organic matter 
generally introduced is prejudicial to nitrification, and he therefore 
employed river water (Lake of Zurich) with the addition of 1 gram 
per litre each of ammonium sulphate and potassium phosphate. A 
little magnesium or calcium carbonate is added, and the liquid 
sterilised by ebullition and then fertilised with a few drops from a 
previous operation. Five organisms were recognised in the light 
surface deposit formed on the liquid, but these had no nitrifying 
power. The body of the liquid is generally perfectly clear, but when 
the nitrification is very active the liquid becomes slightly clouded 
about the fifth or sixth day by oval, slightly fusiform organisms, 
moving with great agility. These disappear after some time, but the 
layer of magnesium or calcium carbonate at the bottom becomes 
entangled in a gelatinons, greyish deposit of thick groups of a fine, 
oval bacterium. It is impossible to grow this bacterium on the 
gelatin plates commonly used, and tbs author takes advantage of 
this fact to isolate it. Some drops of the deposit are removed by 
a capillary tube and placed in a flask of sterilised water, and drops of 
this attenuated liquid are cultivated on separate plates of gelatin; 
after some days, the plates are examined, and those showing no 
growths are selected as containing the nitrifying organism alone. 
Fragments of these sown in the ammoniacal liquid employed give rise 
to nitrates in measurable quantities. The author goes on to infer 
that as the nitrifying bacterium lives, develops, and carries out its 
functions in a medium containing minerals only, it must derive the 
carbon necessary to its structure from the carbonic anhydride of 
carbonates, the energy necessary to reduce the carbonic anhydride 
being derived from the heat disengaged by the oxidation of am¬ 
monia into nitric acid. It, therefore, furnishes us with an example 
of a non-chlorophyllous cell able to effect the decomposition of 
Carbonic anhydride. J. M. JEL. M. 
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Note by Abstractor .—On March 13,1890, Dr. P. F. and Mrs. Prank- 
land communicated to the Royal Society an account, -with drawings, 
of the nitrifying bacillo-coccus, isolated by a process of dilution, and 
refusing to grow in gelatin peptone. Waring ton, commenting ( Ghem . 
News, 61, 135) on their experiments and his own, remarks that “ the 
medium they made use of was an ammoniacal solution containing no 
organic matter.” He also appears to have isolated the same organism 
from cultures in “ weak solutions of ammonium salts containing the 
necessary nutritive salts but no organic matter.” In connection with 
this point in the investigations of Frankland, Warington, and 
Winogradski, I may be permitted to point out that in a paper 
published in this Journal (Trans., 1886, 632—681), and afterwards 
translated in full in the Ann. Agronom ., I showed that “the merest 
traces of organic matter,” if any, “ such as may be famished acci¬ 
dentally by occasional exposure to the dust of the air, are sufficient for 
complete nitrons fermentation of the quantities of ammonia used in 
these experiments ” (be. cit, p. 654), and that in general “ the pre¬ 
sence of a tartrate or any similar organic body is distinctly preju¬ 
dicial to nitrification ” (p. 654). On this acconnt, I adopted boiled well 
or river water with added ammoniacal salt as a suitable nitrifying 
medium, and remarked (p. 667), “ In the purest well waters, there 
is a very slight floccuient deposit daring nitrification j there is more* 
deposit in the rapidly nitrifying waters. Nitrification in filtered well 
water, or in boiled well water seeded with a nitrifying solution free 
from fermentable organic matter, would probably furnish a deposit 
well suited for microscopic observation of the nitrifying organism, 
called by Schloesing and Muntz Micrococcus mtrificans ” (p. 667), 
Using a solution almost identical with that since adopted by Wino¬ 
gradski, namely, plain water with the addition of an ammoniacal salt 
and a little potassium'phosphate (p. 680), I also succeeded in suppress¬ 
ing the so-called incubating period of the nitrifying organism, and 
starting nitrification in a fresh solution in less than seven hours. 
But Winogradskies inference as to the decomposition of carbonic 
anhydride by this organism appears to me open to grave doubt. 

J. M. H. M. 

Action of Light on Acetic Fermentation^ By M. G-iunti (Bied. 
Oentr 19, 490—491 ; from Staz. Sper . Agr. Ital, 18, 171—183). 
—White wine was diluted with water, treated with acetic acid, 
sterilised, aud inoculated with Mycoderma a&eti, which had been 
cultivated in the same wine diluted. The liquid contained alcohol 
(4*51 vols. percent.) and acetic acid (3*03 grams per litre). Two series 
of experiments were made under equal conditions, except that one was 
exposed to light, and the other kept in* the dark, whilst a third experi¬ 
ment was made without the organism, the object of which was to 
correct errors in reading the volumes of gas. After three or four 
weeks the solutions were analysed. The results showed that direct 
sunlight hinders the development of the Mycoderma aceti , aud con¬ 
sequently the acetic fermentation; even diffused daylight hinders the 
development if the surface of the liquid is not shaded. Prolonged 
sunlight did not, however, sterilise the liquid inoculated with Myco - 
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derma , "but it might be possible to binder the formation of acid in 
wines in this way. H. M. 

Elaboration of Nitrates in the Plant. By 0. Lobw (Ann. 
Agron ., 16, 279—280).—On beating 3 grams of glucose and 1 gram 
of potassium nitrate at 60—70° for six hours with 2G0 c.c. of water 
and 110 grams of spongy platinum, 45*6 per cent, of the nitrogen was 
found transformed into ammonia, which was combined with acids 
formed by oxidation of the glucose. A rancid odour resembling 
oapToic acid, valerian root, or rancid butter was at the same time 
developed. The author believes the vegetable cell may exercise a 
similar w catalytic ” reducing action on nitrates previous to the elabo¬ 
ration of the nitrogen into protoplasmic compounds. 

J. M. H. M.„ 

Calcium Oxalate Crystals. By Gr. Acqtja (Ann. Agron ., 16, 275). 
—The raphides so common in Phytolacca dioica are most numerous in 
the neighbourhood of the young shoots. There are no crystals in 
the embryo, but soon after germination they appear in the root cap, 
afterwards in the cotyledons; before their formation, the cells in 
which they are to appeal* are filled with gelatinous contents. If the 
young plants are grown in a nntritive solution containing no calcium, 
tresh crystals do not appear, but those already formed do not dissolve. 
Oxalic acid is formed in all the turgescent cells of the bark and pith; 
it unites with potash, and passes in solution through the intercellular 
spaces; in certain cells, distinguished by the nature of their contents, 
the calcium salts everywhere present precipitate the oxalate. Similar 
observations were made with Masembryan themum acinaciforme and 
Pjuonyrmis jajponicus . The oxalate always remains where it is formed. 

J. M. H. M. 

Importance of Chlorine in the Plant. By C. Aschoff (Ann. 
Agron., 16, 275—277).—Knop concluded from his water-culture 
experiments that chlorine is not essential to the growth of plants; 
Beyer, Leydhecker, Nobbe, Siegert, and Wagner hold the contrary 
opinion. The author has experimented with common haricots, 
Spanish haricots, and maize, growing them in a nutritive solution 
containing magnesium sulphate, 0*1002 gram; potassium chloride, 
0*12L5 gram; calcium nitrate, 0*2674 gram; potassium phosphate, 
0‘1019 gram; and a trace of ferric chloride, per litre; also in the 
same solution, with the potassium chloride omitted and the ferric 
chloride replaced by ferric pyrophosphate; and in pure water. In 
the pure water, no growth took place; in the complete solution, the 
growth was normal, and the plants flowered and seeded, whether the 
cotyledons were removed from the seeds or not; in the solution 
deprived of chlorine, growth soon stopped, the roots aborted, the ter¬ 
minal buds dried up, and the leaves fell. The Spanish haricots when 
deprived of chlorine formed no tannin, but the common haricot did in 
both solutions. Chlorine may he considered necessary to the three 
plants experimented with. J. M. H. M. 

Solamdine in Potato Shoots. By Jorissen and Gtrosjeah 
(Ann. Agron., 16 284—285). —The shoots thrown out by potato 
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tubers kept in the dark contain solanidine, which can be extracted 
by ether, treated with potash to remove oily matter, and purified by 
crystallisation from alcohol; 1*5 grams was obtained from 1 kilo, of 
the fresh shoots containing 90 per cent, of water. On analysis, the 
formula was obtained. J. M. H. M. 


Nitrogenous Constituents of the Tubercles of Staehys 
tuberifera. By A. v. Planta (Ber., 23, 1699—1700).—In addition 
to stachyose (this vol., p. 1088), various nitrogenous compounds also 
occur in the tubercles of Staehys tuberifera. Of these, glutamine and 
tyrosine have been identified, and a base has also been obtained 
which is precipitated by phosphotungstic acid, and forms a hydro¬ 
chloride and aurochloride somewhat resembling those of betaine. Its 
exact nature has not yet been determined. H. G. C. 


Yields and Composition of a Variety of Red Clover. By P. 
Baessler (Bied. Centr ., 19, 478—479).—The experiments were made 
with a Norwegian variety of red clover (“ Totenklee”), distinguished 
by its hardiness and its producing large crops, in a humous, sandy 
soil containing, nitrogen, 0*2 ; lime, 1*2; potash, 0*1; phosphoric acid, 
0*3 per cent. The manuring was superphosphate and sodium nitrate, 
and half of the experimented land had besides a top-dressing of a 
bye-product from the manufacture of potassium salts, containing about 
50 per cent, of gypsum, 28 per cent, of calcium carbonate, 5 per cent, 
of lime, and 7*5 per cent, of potassium sulphate. The first crop gave, 
per acre, 132 cwt. of green fodder and 42*7 cwt. of hay without, and 
168 cwt. of green fodder and 53*5 cwt. of hay with, the top-dressing 
of calcium and potassium salts. 

The following numbers show the mean percentage composition of 
the air-dried hay of the two plots:— 

Non-nitrogenous 

Water. Ash. Crude fat. Crude protem. Crude fibre. extract. 

14*55 6*33 2*09 14*00 22*40 40*63 


Nitrogen. 

2*24 


Albuminoid 

nitrogen. 

1*84 


Nitrogen as 
amides, &o. 

0*40 


The differences in composition of the produce from the two plots 
were only slight. N. H. M. 

Decomposition of Rocks and Formation of Arable Soils. By 
A. Muntz (Oomph rend., 110,1370—1372).—A summary of the causes 
which are active iu producing the disintegration of rocks. The author 
lays special stress on the importance of the part played by the nitric 
ferment and other low organisms (compare Abstr., 1887,1135). 

C. E. B. 

Decomposition of Organic Manures in Soils. By A. Muntz 
(Oomph rend., 110,1206—1209).—In soils in which, from their nature 
(e.g., acid soils), nitrification cannot take place, the nitrogen of the 
organic matter is converted into ammonia. In strong day soils also 
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the nitrogen is almost completely converted into ammonia, very little 
nitrification taking place. The same resnlt is observed with nitrifiable 
soils in which the nitric ferment has been killed by exposure to a 
temperatnre of 90°. Even with arable soils in which nitrification 
takes place rapidly, part of the organic nitrogen is converted into 
ammonia. If the soil has been heated to 120°, the formation of 
ammonia is, as a rule, prevented, but takes place if a small quantity 
of non-sterilised soil is added. 

It follows from these results that the ammonia ferment exists in 
soils simnltaneonsly with the nitric ferment, and produces a prepara¬ 
tory change, which is useful, if not essential, in the process of nitri¬ 
fication, and which accelerates the conversion of organic nitrogen into 
nitrates. G. 5. B. 

Green Manures as Suppliers of Nitrogen. By A. Muntz 
( Ocmvpt . rend., 110, 972—975).—Soil was mixed with green manure 
(lupin), dried blood, and ammonium sulphate respectively in such 
quantity that the proportion of nitrogen was 1 gram per Mlo. The 
first soil, I, was light* and contained 2 per cent, of calcium carbonate; 
the second, 11, was a strong, clay soil, containing but little lime; 
the time in both cases was three months, and the figures give the 
quantity of nitric nitrogen in milligrams per kilo. 

Green manure. Pried blood. Ammonium sulphate. 


I.. 183 161 268 

II. 88 3*6 5*1 


The relatively rapid nitrification with the bulky green manure in 
II is due to its effect in making the soil more pervious to the air. 

An experimental plot at 'Vincennes was divided into four parts, 
which were treated with different manures, so that 100 kilos, of 
nitrogen was present per hectare. Eighteen days after spreading the 
manures, the milligrams of nitric nitrogen per kilo, were as follow:— 

Green manure (Lucerne). Pried blood. Ammonium sulphate. Ho manure. « 

86-0 72-2 121-4 14*5 

The weight of the crop of maize, cut in September, was as fol¬ 
lows:—With green manure, 78,000 kilos.; with dried blood, 71,500 
kilos.; with ammonium sulphate, 66,000 kilos.; with sodium nitrate, 
78,500 kilos.; and with no manure, 39,500 kilos. 

It follows that the efficiency of green manures is due to the ease 
with which their proteid constituents are nitrified, and to the favour¬ 
able influence which the manure exerts on the physical properties of 
the soil. 0. H. B. 
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Apparatus for Drying Substances under Diminished Pressure- 
By D. Sldebsky (Zeit. anal . Chem 29, 280—282).—The apparatus is 
essentially a water-oven, with a door which can be closed air-tight, 
and stop-cock connections by which the interior chamber can be 
exhausted by an air-pump, or refilled with dry air. In form it is 
a double-walled cylinder of copper, of about 30 cm. high and 26 cm. 
diameter, with conical ends; the annular space is filled with water 
which is kept boiling. Owing to the reduced pressure in the in¬ 
terior, substances dry with great rapidity, and with less tendency to 
decompose than in an ordinary water-oven. M. J. S. 

Characteristic Reaction of Hydrogen Peroxide. By G. 
Denic^s ( Gompt . rend., 110, 1007).—A 10 per cent, aqueous solution 
of ammonium molybdate, mixed with its own volume of strong sul¬ 
phuric acid, gives with a few drops of hydrogen peroxide a deep- 
yellow coloration. When more water is added, the intensity of the 
colour decreases more rapidly than the degree of dilution increases; 
but it is not affected by heating the liquid. The reaction will detect 
0*0001 gram of hydrogen peroxide. A permolybdic acid seems to be 
formed; sodium molybdate may be used instead of the ammonium 
salt. C. H. B. 

Estimation of Iodine. By W. Stortenbeob (Zeit. anal . Chem., 
29, 272—280 ; see Abstr., 1889, 185).—For processes involving the 
distillation of iodine, the author, whilst fully endorsing the state¬ 
ments of Topf (Zeit, anal. Chem., 26, 277), suggests the subjoined 
apparatus as simpler. The retort A has a capacity of 250 c.c.; the 
neck is 40 cm. long, and serves as a condenser; it is connected at a 
« with the JJ -tube by grinding, and the joint is wetted (Topf, however. 
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states that gronnd joints are to be avoided, as iodine adheres with 
peculiar tenacity to ground surfaces). The (J-tube is filled to dd 
with potassium iodide solution, with which also the beads in the 
small tube are moistened. It is plunged into cold water up to the 
level cc. The joint b may be of caoutchouc. No stream of gas is 
required, the steam being sufficient for the complete expulsion of the 
iodine. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Iodine in Haloid Salts. |By F. A. Gooch and 
P. E. Browning ( Amer . J. Sri. [3], 39, 188—201).—The method 
proposed consists in boiling the solution of the iodide with Bulph- 
uric and arsenic acids; the iodide is oxidised by the latter, and 
arsenious acid is formed, together with free iodine, which volatilises 
with the steam. The arsenious acid in the residual solution is titrated 
with standard iodine. There must be at least 25 per cent, by volume 
of strong sulphuric acid in the solution when the boiling is finished. 
The presence of considerable quantities of chlorides makes the result 
too low, owing to volatilisation of arsenious chloride; bromides are 
slightly oxidised by arsenic acid, and consequently make the result 
too high. It was found that in the case of the solutions experi¬ 
mented with, these errors might be corrected; the correction to he 
applied to the weight of iodine found being (weight of sodium chlo¬ 
ride x weight of potassium iodide x 0*004) — (weight of potassium 
bromide x 0*0016). 

The mode of proceeding in the analysis of a mixture of alkaline 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides may be summarised as follows:— 

The substance (which should not contain more chloride than 
corresponds with 0*5 gram of sodium chloride, or of bromide 
more than corresponds with 0*5 gram of potassium bromide, or of 
iodide much more than the equivalent of 0*5 gram of potassium 
iodide) is dissolved in water in an Erlenmeyer beaker of 300 c.c. 
capacity, and to the solution are added 2 grams of dihydrogen 
potassium arsenate dissolved in water, 20 c.c. of a mixture of 
sulphuric acid and water in equal volumes, and enough water to 
increase the total volume to luO c.c., or a little more. A platinum 
spiral is introduced, a trap, made of a straight two-bulb drying-tube, 
cut off short, is hung with the larger end downwards in the neck of 
the flask, and the liquid is boiled until the level reaches the mark put 
upon the flask to indicate a volume of 35 c.c. Great care should be 
taken not to press the concentration beyond this point on account of 
the double danger of losing arsenious chloride and setting up reduc¬ 
tion of the arsenate by the bromide. On the other hand, although 
35 c.c. is the ideal volume to be attained, failure to concentrate below 
40 c.c. introduces no appreciable error. The liquid remaining is 
cooled and nearly neutralised with sodium hydroxide (ammonia is 
not equally good), neutralisation is completed by hydrogen potassium 
carbonate, an excess of 20 c.c. of the saturated solution of the latter 
is added, and the arsenious acid in solntion is titrated by standard 
iodine in the presence of starch. 

With ordinary care, the method is rapid, trustworthy, and easily 
executed, and the error is small. In analyses requiring extreme 
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accuracy, all but accidental errors may be eliminated from the results 
by applying the corrections indicated. C. JF. B. 

New Method of Estimating Sulphur in Inorganic Sulphides. 
By P. Jannasch (/. pr. Ghent. [2], 41, 566—574).—The author has 
improved the absorption apparatus which he uses for his method of 
determining sulphur in inorganic sulphides by combustion in oxygen 
(compare Abstr., 1889, 1244). Instead of cylinders with corks, to 
which he objects as being likely to retain splashings in their pores, 
he now uses cylinders with glass stoppers which have tubes sealed 
through them. The tube which dips under the liquid in the first 
cylinder is widened at the top to admit of a cork through which the 
drawn-out and downward-bent end of the combustion-tube is thrust. 
The tube which does not dip under the liquid in the second cylinder 
is bent twice at right angles, and its other end dips into bromine- 
water in an Erlenmeyer flask. The operation is conducted as pre¬ 
viously described (loc. cit .). When it is concluded (after about 
f hour), all the absorbent is transferred to a beaker, strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1 c.c.) added, and heated until all bromine is expelled; 
the sulphuric acid is then precipitated as barium sulphate, with all 
the usual precautions. 

The author gives examples of analyses of blende, copper pyrites, 
and aniimonite by this method, for which he claims rapidity, accu¬ 
racy, and freedom from interference by other substances. 

A. Gr. B. 

Estimation of Arsenic by Marsh’s Method. By B. Kuhn and 
0. Saeger (Ber., 23, 1798—1803).—About 150 grams of pure zinc 
(sufficient for the decomposition of abont 0*11 gram of arsenious 
acid) is placed in an Erlenmeyer flask, which is also provided with 
an india-rubber stopper through which pass a funnel, 50 cm. long, 
reaching to the bottom of the flask, and a delivery-tube bent at right 
angles. The latter is connected to a wash-bottle containing 50 c.c. 
of a 5 per cent, lead acetate solntion, this to a drying-tube containing 
at least 100 grams of calcium chloride, and this, finally, to the shorter 
drawn-out end of the combustion-tube. The latter is made of hard 
glass tubing, of 10—12 mm. internal diameter; 80 cm. of it lie in a 
combustion-furnace, heated by 24 burners, and it is drawn out at 
both ends to a tube of about 5 mm. internal diameter for a length of 
25 cm. at one end and 60 cm. at the other. Over the funnel, above 
mentioned, are two burettes, one containing the arsenic solution, the 
other dilute sulphuric acid (1 part by vol. of acid (sp. gr. 1'84) to 3 
of water). The combustion-tube is heated to a dull-red heat, and 
sulphuric acid run into the flask, so as to sweep out the apparatus 
with a current of hydrogen. The acid is then arranged so as to drop 
in at about J c.c. per minute, 25 c.c. of the arsenic solution is run in 
at about £ c.c. per minute, and the shorter, contracted limb of the 
combustion-tube is heated at three separate places with bunsen 
burners; if any arsenic is deposited here, it is a sign that the cur¬ 
rent of hydrogen is too slow. The current must not be so fast that 
the bubbles in the lead acetate bottle cannot be counted,, and in order 
to see that no arsenic has escaped, a wash-bottle containing a little 
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silver nitrate should be connected with the farther end of the com¬ 
bustion-tube. The arsenic is deposited as a mirror in the longer limb 
of the combustion-tube; it is brought as much as possible into one 
paTtof this by warming it, and sending a reversed current of hydrogen 
through if necessary. The piece of tubing is cut off, "weighed, the 
arsenic dissolved in strong nitric acid, and the tube weighed again. 
Or if, as may happen in toxicological cases, it is desired to* preserve 
the arsenic, the little piece of tubing should be placed inside a larger 
piece, drawn out at one end, and the arsenic sublimed into this end 
in a current of hydrogen. More than 0*1 gram of arsenic cannot be 
easily estimated, and, in any case, the results are not very exact, but 
the method is expeditious, and, for some purposes, may be useful. 

It has also been found that, contrary to the statement of the text¬ 
books, arseninretted hydrogen is decomposed to a considerable extent 
when it is passed over solid caustic potash, though not so easily as 
antimoniuretted hydrogen. C, 3T. B. 

Estimation of Moisture and Carbonic Anhydride in Air. 
By J. S. Haldane and M. S. Pembrey (Phil Mag . [5], 29, 806— 
331).—The authors have improved the absorption method for de¬ 
termining the amount of water-vapour in the atmosphere. The 
absorption apparatus employed by them consists of a pair of test- 
tubes, 4x1 ineh, filled with pumice soaked in sulphuric acid, and 
connected up in the ordinary way with well paraffined corks and glass 
tubing. When charged, the pair weighs about 80 grams. A counter¬ 
poise, in every respect similar to this apparatus, and exposed to the 
same conditions, should always be used to diminish the error in 
weighing. Experiment showed that air could he aspirated through 
such absorption-tubes at the rate of 7 litres a minute without appre¬ 
ciable quantities of moisture (less than 0*1 per cent.) escaping. A 
comparison with the psychrometric method showed errors in the 
latter ranging from +30 to —7 per cent. 

The apparatus for absorbing carbonic anhydride was formed of 
another such pair of tubes, the first containing soda-lime, and the 
second pumice and sulphuric acid. The air must be? perfectly dry 
before reaching the soda-lime tube, so that a simultaneous determina¬ 
tion of moisture and carbonic anhydride was usually made, the* rate 
of aspiration being in general 1 litre per minute. Here again the 
mean error is only about 0 f l per cent. Pettenkofer’s method gave 
results 8 to 27 per cent, higher than those obtained by direct 
weighing. J. W. 

Estimation of Carbonic Anhydride. By O. Petoerssor (Ber., 
23, 1402—1406).—The carbonic anhydride in all solid or liquid sub¬ 
stances can be estimated by means of the following apparatus, which 
is more especially suitable for the determination of the gas when in 
a dissolved or partially combined state, as, for example, in natural 
spring or sea water. The substance containing the carbonic an¬ 
hydride is boiled with dilute acid in the fiask B under reduced 
pressure, and a slow stream of hydrogen, obtained from a small piece 
of iron or aluminium wire enclosed in a long capillary tube, intro- 
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duced into B, is passed through the liquid during the operation; in 
this way the whole of the carbonic anhydride is expelled, and bump¬ 
ing is avoided. If nitric acid has to be employed (compare this vol., 
p. 1027), the necessary quantity of hydrogen is obtained from a 
piece of aluminium wire, bound round with platinum wire. 



The evolved gases are measured over mercury in a moist condition 
in the burette D, the carbonic anhydride being then absorbed with 
potash in the Orsat’s tube E; the residual air can then be ex¬ 
pelled through c, either partially or entirely, and the space 0 above 
the liquid exhausted at will, so that the boiling always takes place 
under greatly reduced pressure. The horizontal tube in connection 
with 0 is capillary; the others are narrow, but not capillary. As a 
rule, a small quantity (0*3—0*5 c.o.) of water collects on the surface 
of the mercury in D; this is removed, before the boiling is com¬ 
pleted, by opening l and raising F. 

The details of the operation are as follow:—The liquid to be 
analysed is introduced into B up to the mark as, the metal wire is 
thrown in, and the bulb-shaped tube C is securely connected at a 
with B and at ft with the horizontal tube of the burette by means 
of india-rubber tubing. A sufficient quantity of dilute hydrochloric 
acid, or nitric acid, is then poured into A, the corks a and b are 
opened (c and d being closed), and F is lowered by turning the 
roller 5; when the acid has risen to y, a is dosed, and C is exhausted* 
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The stopcock 5 is then shut, F is raised until the level of the 
mercury in D and F is the same, and d is opened; a few larg^ 
bubbles of air are then blown into e to equalise the temperature of 
the water in the tube surrounding D, and the level of the soda in 
E is brought to the mark on the capillary tube. The volume of the 
air in D, the temperature, and the barometric pressure are noted, 
and the air is then passed into E; after about two minutes, it is 
brought back into the burette, and its volume again measured. The 
air which remains in D, after exhausting, contains very little 
carbonic anhydride, and, except when the liquid in B is very rich 
in this gas, the quantity does not exceed 0*03 cm. 

Before commencing to heat the liquid in B, the volume of air in 
D is reduced to about 13 c.c. by opening c and raising F; 
about half the residual air is then passed into E, d is closed, and 
F is lowered until the pressure in D is reduced to about 110—130 
mm. On heating the liquid in B (by means of a rose-burner) and 
opening h, ebullition quickly commences, and the evolved gas col¬ 
lects in D without carrying over any appreciable quantity of water; 
small drops, which collect in the capillary tube, can be driven back 
into G by quickly raising F, and, in order to further prevent 
water from distilling over, the stopcock b can be kept dosed, except 
when transferring the liberated gas to D. As soon as the burette 
is filled with gas, under a pressure of one-sixth to one-seventh of an 
atmosphere, b is dosed, and the carbonic anhydride in the gaseous 
mixture is determined as before, the bunsen flame being meanwhile 
simply lowered. As a rule, this operation mnst be repeated two or 
three times in order to expel the whole of the carbonic anhydride; 
but, when after 10—15 minutes boiling only 0*02—0*03 c.c. of the 
gas is obtained, the boiling can be discontinued. 

Quantitative experiments gave very good results. In estimating 
the carbonic anhydride in solid substances, the quantity of this gas 
present in the distilled water used mnst he determined separately. 

The above diagram shows the apparatus one-twelfth its actual size. 

F. S. K. 

Valuation of Zinc-dust. By G. Klemp (Zeit. anal Chem., 29, 
253—266).—The methods of Fresenius (Abstr., 1879, 400), Beilstein 
and Jawein (1880, 826), Barnes (1887, 80), and Morse (1885,1012) 
depend on the treatment of the zinc with an acid and estimation of 
the hydrogen evolved: that of Drewsen (Zeit. anal. Ohem ., 19, 50), 
on the reducing action of the zinc on acidified potassium chromate. 
Topf (Abstr., 1887, 997) adds the zinc-dust to an excess of iodine 
and estimates the iodine left uncombined. Weil (Abstr., 1887, 301, 
1000) treats the zinc-dusi with a known quantity of cupric chloride, 
and titrates the excess by stannous chloride. The results of 
Drewsen’s method are irregular, and also low, compared with those 
of Topf and Fresenius. On the other hand, in the methods involving 
treatment with an acid, iron, and to some extent lead, which are 
often present as impurities, are estimated as zinc, although they are 
valueless when the zinc is used for reductions in alkaline solution, 
which is frequently the case. On this account, the author prefers to 
estimate the metallic zinc by ifcs reducing action on potassium iodate 
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in alkaline solution. In concentrated solutions, containing a sufficient 
excess of iodate, zinc reduces the iodate to iodide, without any evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen, and on the subsequent addition of an acid, the iodide 
reacts with the excess of iodate setting free iodine in the proportion 
of 0-7799 part of iodine for 1 part of zinc (there are misprints in the 
numbers in the original). The iodine can now be distilled out, con¬ 
densed in potassium iodide, and titrated with thiosulphate. The 
conditions for success are as follows:—There must be a certain excess 
of iodate and alkali, and the liquids should be as concentrated as is 
possible without precipitation of the iodate by the alkali. The zinc- 
dust must be very intimately mixed with the liquid, but it must not 
be wetted with water before adding the reagent. 

For each 0*1 gram of zinc there should be used 01525 gram of 
potassium iodate in 3 c.c., and 3 grams of sodium hydroxide or 
3*7 grams of potassium hydroxide in 10 c.c. The zinc (0*5—1 gram) 
is weighed into a dry stoppered bottle of about 200 c.c. capacity, 
some glass beads are added, and then the two reagents, pre¬ 
viously mixed, and the bottle is vigorously shaken for five minutes* 
Warming is unnecessary. The contents of the bottle are now made 
up to 250 or 500 c.c. and 100 c.c. taken for distillation. The appara¬ 
tus of Topf (loc. tit.') is the most convenient for the purpose. The 
condensing tubes may contain about 4 grams of iodide in 20 c.c. The 
liquid placed in the retort is acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, 
a slow stream of carbonic anhydride is passed through, and the con¬ 
tents of the retort are boiled until colourless. The iodine is then 
titrated with a thiosulphate solution containing about 7 grams per 
litre. Finely divided lead treated as above reduces iodate corre¬ 
sponding with about 3 per cent, of zinc, but when lead is mixed with 
zinc it slightly lowers the results. Iron has a similar effect, in con¬ 
sequence of the escape of a little hydrogen when the mixture is 
treated with the alkaline iodate. M. J. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Zinc. By L. Blum (Zeit. anal. Ghpm., 
29,271—272).—Donath and Hattensaur have published (Ghem. Zeit., 
1890, 323) a method for the titration of zinc in presence of iron in 
an ammoniacal tartrate solution by potassium ferrocyanide, the end 
being ascertained by mixing a drop with acetic add. In presence of 
manganese, a frequent impurity in zinc ores, the results are too high, 
so that in most cases the method is useless. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Zinc in its Ores. By D. Coda (Zeit. anal Ohem ., 
29, 20C—271).—In the ordinary method, after removal of copper, 
Ac., by hydrogen sulphide, the iron is precipitated from the hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution by a mixture of ammonia and ammonium car- 
l>onate, and the zinc in the filtrate is titrated by sodium sulphide. 
The iron precipitate always carries down with it a portion of the 
zinc, which cannot be completely detached either by long standing, 
by boiling, or by a second precipitation. But in a sulphuric acid 
holution, containing ammonium sulphate, the latter salt adheres to 
the feme precipitate in place of the zinc, and the whole of the zinc is 
obtained in the filtrate. 
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About 2*5 grams of the zine ore is dissolved in 15—20 c.c. of nitro-* 
hydrochloric acid and the solution evaporated to dryness; 15—20 c.c. 
of sulphuric acid is then added, and the whole heated until fumes of 
sulphuric acid escape. If metals precipitable by hydrogen sulphide 
are present, they must be removed, and the filtrate boiled to expel 
hydrogen sulphide. The filtraue is neutralised with ammonia, and 
then 40 c.c. more ammonia, containing one-fourth of ammonium 
carbonate, is added. The cooled mixture is made up to 500 c.c. and 
filtered, and 100 c.c. is taken for titration. The standard solution 
used is a 2 per cent, solution of crystallised sodium sulphide, the 
strength of which must be ascertained by an experiment with a 
quantity of pure zinc approximately equal to that in half a gram of 
the ore. This quantity is dissolved in 4 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, 
dilated, and made alkaline with 20 c.c. of ammonia. Each liquid is 
then diluted to about 250 c.c., and the sodium sulphide is run in till 
the zinc is nearly all precipitated. The precipitate is allowed to 
settle, and a little of the clear liquid removed and added to a drop of 
an 8 per cent, solution of sodium nitroprusside, further quantities of 
sulphide being added until the colour appears of equal intensity in 
the two test mixtures when enough of the supernatant liquid is used 
to make a pool on the porcelain slab of 30 mm. diameter. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Zinc in Iron Ores. By B. Platz (Z&it anal. 
Chem 29, 342—345; from Stahl und JSisen , 9, 494).—The old 
method of precipitating the zinc by hydrogen sulphide from an acetic 
acid solution only gives good results when the amount of zinc is con¬ 
siderable; if the amount is small, iron always precipitates at the 
same time. The following method achieves the separation com¬ 
pletely. Five grams of the ore is dissolved in concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the solution is evaporated with 2 or 3 c.c. of nitric 
acid an i filtered. The strongly acid solution (200 c.c.) is heated to 
80—100° and saturated with hydrogen sulphide. If copper is to he 
estimated, any precipitate obtained may he filtered off. Acetic acid 
and ammonium acetate are added, and ammonia is run in from a 
burette, the point of which dips into the liquid, until the precipitate 
becomes permanently greyish. The grey colour is removed by 
cautious addition of hydrochloric acid (1: 50) and then again very 
dilute ammonia added until the very faintest permanent grey is ob¬ 
tained. At the Tight point for stopping the addition of ammonia, the 
precipitate aggregates and begins to subside. It is filtered off and 
washed with water containing acetic and hydrosulphnric acids. The 
filtrate should remain clear on farther addition of ammonia. The 
precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid (1 : 6) and the solution 
filtered. The hydrogen sulphide is expelled by heating, and to the 
cold solution sodium carbonate is added in slight excess. The 
mixture is then heated to boiling and filtered. The precipitate 
obstinately retains alkaline salts, but as, when thrown down in this 
way, it subsides and filters well, it can be completely washed in 
an hour. When copper, cobalt, and nickel are absent, the zinc 
sulphide may at once be ignited with sulphur in hydrogen. 

M. J, & 
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Estimation of Zinc in presence of Iron and Manganese. By 
Riban ( Gompt. rend., 110 , 1196—1199).—The liquid is dilated so that 
it contains not more than 0*1 gram of zinc in 100 c.c. and sodium 
carbonate is added until a slight precipitate persists, the precipitate 
being then dissolved by the addition of a few drops of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid. A current of hydrogen sulphide is passed into the cold 
liquid until the greater part of the zinc is precipitated together with 
sulphur separated by the action of the ferric salt. A large excess of 
a solution of sodium dithionate is then added, and the passage of the 
gas is continued; the zinc is completely precipitated and the iron 
remains in solution. If the iron is subsequently to be precipitated 
by ammonia, it is better to use ammonium dithionate, since the ferric 
hydroxide is very apt to retain alkaline salts- For the same reason, 
the solution should be neutralised with ammonium carbonate, which 
should be added until the yellow colour of the liquid begins to change 
to orange. 

After washing with water containing hydrogen sulphide, the pre¬ 
cipitate is dried, heated with sulphur in a current of hydrogen, and 
weighed. It is then dissolved in hydrochloric acid, mixed with a 
few drops of nitric acid, a large quantity of ammonium chloride 
added, and then an excess of ammonia- The minute quantity of iron 
carried down by the zinc is thus precipitated; its weight rarely 
amounts to 0*002 gram. The examples given are very satisfactory. 
The method is applicable in presence of calcium salts, since calcium 
dithionate is soluble. 

In order to estimate the iron in the filtrate, it is peroxidised with 
nitric acid, which has little action on the dithionate, and is precipi¬ 
tated in the nsual way. C. H. B. 

Detection and Estimation of Antimony and Arsenic. By 
J. Thiele ( Ghem . Centr., 1890, i, 877—878; from Apofh. Z&it 5, 
86—87).—According to the author’s experiments, metallic antimony is 
so far soluble in water that a serious error is caused if washed with hot 
water previously to weighing it as metal; a partial oxidation also 
takes place. If the washing is conducted in an atmosphere of hydro¬ 
gen in presence of electrolytically deposited iron, the solution of the 
metal is prevented, but this takes from the method its great recom¬ 
mendation, namely, that the antimony is in a directly weighable con¬ 
dition, and necessitates the separation of the iron from the antimony. 

As a reagent for the detection of arsenic, hypophosphorous acid 
will detect 0*05 milligram of arsenious anhydride in 5—10 c.c. of solu¬ 
tion. If a small crystal of potassium iodide is added, the reaction 
becomes still more delicate, 0*025 milligram being detectable. Copper 
interferes with the reaction. In presence of bismuth and antimony, 
the precipitate is brought into solution by hydrochloric acid and 
bromine, omitting the potassium iodide from the reaction. In 
presence of iron, the solution must be excluded from the air. 

In applying Marsh’s apparatus to the detection of arsenic in 
presence of antimony, the author finds that if electrolytically 
deposited iron is used, no antimony hydride is formed, and this 
enables small quantities of arsenic to be detected in the presence of 

VOL. lvih. 4 l 
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antimony, 0*015 milligram having been detected. If arsenic acid is 
precipitated in a slow current of hydrogen sulphide in the cold, arsenic 
trisulphide is formed; if the solution is hot, and the current of 
hydrogen sulphide is rapid, arsenic pentasulphide is precipitated 

Loss of Nitrogen in the Analysis of Guanidine and Biguani- 
dine Compounds by Will and Varrentrapp’s Method. By 
J. Feetdl {Honatsh., 11, 120—128).—A series of experiments shows 
that the deficiency of nitrogen fonnd in the analysis of guanidine and 
biguanidine compounds by the method of Will and Yarrentrapp is 
mainly dne to the oxidation of some of tlie ammonia formed (compare 
Makris, Annalen , 184, 371). The presence of minnte traces of 
cyanic acid in the soda-lime at the close of the operation also accounts 
for some slight loss of nitrogen. G. T. M. 

Detection of Nitrobenzene. By J. Morpurgo (CJievn. Gentr 
1890, i, 879 ; from Fharm. Post., 23, 258—259).— "For the detection 
of nitrobenzene in bitter almond oil, a specimen is warmed with 
manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid. Under these circumstances, 
nitrobenzene does not lose its odour, but after a time It smells of oil 
of cinnamon; bitter almond oil, on the contrary, develops a disagree¬ 
able odour at first, wlaicb soon disappears altogether. 

In the case of liquors, soaps, &c., calcium hydroxide is added (in 
the case of a solution, after concentration), warmed, and after allow¬ 
ing to cool, the mass is extracted with ether, the ether distilled off, 
the residue treated with a little water, two drops of liquid phenol 
(10 pts. of water : 100 of crystallised phenol) three drops of water, and 
a piece of potash the size of a pea added!, and the mixture warmed 
carefully. If nitrobenzene is present, a carmine ring forms on the 
edge of £he liquid which becomes green on the addition of bleaching 
powder. J. W. L. 

Examination and Valuation of Spirituous Liquors. By W. 
Frepenius ( Zeit. aval . Client ., 29, 283-—317). — The problem of dis¬ 
criminating a genuine brandy, rum, or other spirituous beverage 
from an artificial product by chemical methods is beset with peculiar 
difficulties, both because no consensus of opinion exists as to a defi¬ 
nition of a genuine spirit, and because, in the majority of cases, 
analysis is incompetent to distinguish between articles admitted on 
all hands to be genuine and those manufactured wholly from foreign 
ingredients. The author, being in possession of specimens of known 
character, has analysed them with the following results (p. 1195). 

Of the cognacs, Nos. 2 and 3 were fine sorts 15 years old; 1, 4, 
and 5 were also fine brands, but somewhat younger; 6 and 7 still 
younger, and originally less alcoholic; 8 had been slightly coloured 
with caramel. 

The rums were all Jamaica rums, but No. 4 had been mixed with 
one-sixth of pure spirit of wine. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of the arracks were from Batavia, the latter mixed 
with one-sixth of refined spirit; No. 3 was from Sourabaya. Of the 
Kirschwasser samples, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 30 were distilled in 1887; 
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8 in 1886; 9 in 1885; 11 in 1888; 5 in 1885 and 1886, and mixed; 
3, 4, 6, 7 and 11 were from black cherries; 8 partly from red. No. 12 
was 1887 faints (last runnings). 

The dark colour of rum was doubtless originally due to the spurting 
over of some of the still residue, but at the present time it is inva¬ 
riably produced by caramel. Since consumers would not accept it 
without the dark colour, the addition of caramel cannot be regarded 
as a falsification. The colouring and extractive matters of cognac 
are supposed to be wholly derived from the casks in which it is stored, 
and the quality of the wood for casks is of great importance. The 
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best is that from Dantzig, Stettin, and Angouleme, as it contains tbe 
smallest quantity of bitter principles, and relatively considerable 
amounts of quercin and qnercitrin, to the presence of which aroma 
and colour respectively are due. Since the absorption of these sub¬ 
stances has come to be regarded as a mark of age, young brandy is 
now almost always slightly coloured by caramel, and a little sugar 
(generally under 1 per cent.) is added, such additions seeming to be 
approved by consumers. The presence of such small amounts of 
added matters in an otherwise genuine brandy cannot be regarded as 
s uffic ient to condemn it. But since at some Custom Houses a sweetened 
spirit is regarded as a liqueur, the practice has grown up of exporting 
separately the wine distillate and the sugar for sweetening it. 

Another, not uncommon, addition is water, and within certain 
limits this is unavoidable, as the spirit obtained by distillation is 
often too strong for use. Since, however, spirits stored in wooden 
casks undergo a loss of alcohol, water is often added to young spirit 
to give it the appearance of age. More objectionable is tbe addition 
of both water and alcohol, but with the lower qualities of rum and 
arrack it must be regarded as almost tbe rule. Since these additions 
impoverish the aroma, it becomes necessary to intensify this by 
adding various essences, and from this to the manufacture of a wholly 
factitious product is but a step. The materials added to confer aroma 
are very various; on the one hand, cognac oil, obtained by the dis¬ 
tillation of wine lees, is used, and on the other, ethereal oils and 
extracts of vanilla, carob pods, tea, almond shells, &c., some of which 
increase the extractive matters. 

The definitions of genuine cognac by various authorities are not in 
accord; the author considers small additions of caramel and sugar to 
the wine distillate, wil h enough water to prodnce a drinkable spirit, 
to be adipissible, but all beyond this to constitute falsification. With 
regard to the detection of these additions, that of caramel , when in 
notable quantity, is possible by Amthor’s test with paraldehyde and 
phenylhydrazine (Abstr., 1885, 604); that of sugar is more doubtful, 
since substances reducing Eehling’s solution are extracted from the 
wood of tbe casks. When, however, the amount exceeds 0*5 per cent., 
and the reduction is markedly increased by inversion, the presence of 
sugar may be assumed. The addition of water and alcohol can only 
be indirectly inferred from the enfeebling of the aroma, but genuine 
wine distillates sometimes possess a very feeble aroma. The comparative 
or total absence of furfuraldehyd e is one of tbe best indications of the 
absence of the genuine distillate, since this always contains furfur- 
aldehyde, whilst well distilled spirit does not. Little can be done in 
the detection of artificial aromas, both because few chemical methods 
are available, and because the nature of the aromatic substances 
present in genuine spirits is too little known. The author’s opinion 
is that chemical analysis is not competent to decide as to the genuine¬ 
ness of cognac, rnm, or arrack, but that the smell and taste, as judged 
by experts, are by far the best tests. The test relied on by the 
Custom House authorities, namely, the estimation of the extractive 
matters, the amount of which is assumed not to exceed 0*5 per cent, 
in genuine spirits, is highly fallacious, since in the majority of cases 
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it fails to detect falsifications, whilst at the same time it would con¬ 
demn the oldest and finest genuine products as adulterated. 

The author has repeated his experiments made in 1887 on the 
increase in volume of chloroform when shaken with cognac, hut finds 
his then conclusions not to be confirmed. The behaviour of different 
specimens of (so-called) pure spirit of wine is by no means unif orm. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Starch in Fodder, <&c. By A. Leclerc (J. Fharm. 
[5], 21, 641—645).—-W<eigh off 2 grams of powdered grain, or 5 grams 
of straw, hay, faeces, Ac., place in a 200 c.c. flask, and add 10 c.c. of 
water. It is essential that the assay should be thoroughly moistened 
in every part. To the moistened mass add 180 c.c. of a neutral zinc 
chloride solution of sp. gr. 1*450, agitate, and heat in a salt-water bath 
at 108° for 1 to 1^ hours. In the case of grain, the heating can be 
stopped when the debris has been rendered soluble; for straw, the full 
1J hours should be taken. Cool and transfer to a 250 c.c. flask, 
making up the volume by the addition of zinc chloride solution; in 
the case of fibrous fodder, the volume is made up to 253 c.c., to com¬ 
pensate for the volume of the residue. Filter, and of the opalescent 
filtrate take, say, 25 c.c. in a 150 c.c. beaker, add 2 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid to retain the zinc in solution, and then 75 c.c. of 90 per cent, 
alcohol, or 62 c.c. of 95 per cent, alcohol. Filter through a tared filter 
after 24 hours. The whole of the dextrin and starch are precipitated; 
the sugars remain in solution. The precipitate is washed, until free 
from zinc chloride, with a mixture of 1U00 c.c. 90 per cent, alcohol 
and 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid; the acid is then washed out with 
alcohol alone. A little mineral matter taken down by the starch is 
obtained as ash on burning the starch, and is deducted. A little 
nitrogenons matter is also present in the case of grain, which can he 
determined by estimation of the nitrogen. Thus in the quantities 
given, maize would yield about 1*5 to 2 milligrams of nitrogenous 
matter in the precipitaLe from 25 c.c. of solution, oats a little less, 
and straw not more than 0*5 milligram. The formation of a little 
dextrin is lio inconvenience, as it has the same composition as the 
starch. The zinc chloride solution is prepared by treating hydro¬ 
chloric acid with excess of zinc. The decanted solution is decolorised 
by the addition of a little concentrated potassium permanganate solu¬ 
tion, boiled, and treated with zinc oxide as long as any dissolves; after 
cooling and filtering, the solution is ready for use. J. T. 

Test for Aldehyde. By L. Crismer (JZeit anal Ohem 29, 350— 
351).—Kessler’s reagent is a delicate test for aldehyde and substances 
of aldehyde function, giving with them a yellowish precipitate, which 
gradually darkens through reddish-brown to black. It can be distin¬ 
guished from the precipitate caused by ammonia by the addition of 
potassium cyanide, which dissolves the ammonia precipitate, but turns 
the aldehyde precipitate black. Ordinary ether and chloroform are 
always found to contain aldehyde, but can be completely purified 
therefrom by treatment with Kessler’s reagent and distillation. 
Hydroxylamine salts also give black precipitates with Nessler’s 
reagent. M. J. S. 
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Adulteration of Linseed Oil. By A. Aigfan ( Corrupt, rend., 110, 
1273—1275).—Pure linseed oil lias no rotatory power, but if mixed 
with resin oil it turns the plane of polarisation through an angle pro¬ 
portional to the quantity of the latter. If [o]d represents the rota¬ 
tion observed with a column of oil 20 cm. long, and h the weight of 
resin oil in 100 parts of the mixture, then with refined resin oil , [a] D = 
+ 14/157i; with selected white resin oil, [a] D = H- 17/15A, and with 
finest rectified resin oil , [a] D = -f 21/15A. The first variety is most 


commonly met with as an adulterant. 

In order to detect resin oil in paint, the latter is extracted with 
ether, and the rotatory power of the ethereal solution measured in a 
column 20 cm. long. The proportion of resin oil is given by the 

formula h = A known weight, P b of the ethereal solution is 

43 * 


heated at 100°, in order to expel the ether, and the residual oil, P 3 , is 
weighed; then Pi/P 2 x 100 = A , the total percentage of oil in the 
ethereal solution. If hi = A, only resin oil is present; in any other 
case, A/A i X 100 gives the proportion of resin oil in 100 parts of the 
mixture (compare this vol., p. 422), 0. H. B. 


Estimation of Codeine and Morphine. By E. Claasex 
(Chem. Centr., 1890, i, 741; from Pharm. Rundschau, 1890, 40).— 
The author utilises the precipitation of morphine by codeine from 
solutions of its salts for the quantitative estimation of the former. 
(1.) The liquid containing free codeine is warmed with an excess of 
morphine sulphate, the liquid is frequently shaken, and the pre¬ 
cipitated morphine collected at the end of 24 hours. Its weight, 
multiplied by 0*9868, gives the amount of anhydrous codeine; multi¬ 
plied by 1*0462 gives the amount of codeine + 1 mol. H 2 0. If the 
codeine is present, either in the free state, or as a salt with or with¬ 
out the presence of morphine or its salts, the solution is evaporated 
to dryness with excess of magnesium oxide, the residue is stirred with 
hot water, and shaken in a flask with ether (free from alcohol) ; the 
ether is distilled from the extract, the residue extracted with hot 
water, filtered, and the codeine determined in the solution as above 
described. It is well to wet with benzene the sides of the glass 
vessel in which the precipitation is conducted. (2.) If only free 
codeine is present in the solution, its quantity may be determined by 
boiling it with an excess of ammonium chloride, and collecting the 
free ammonia, which may be titrated. The amount of ammonia 
multiplied by 17*588 gives the amount of anhydrous codeine. (3.) 
In all other cases where a variety of * substances may be present with 
the codeine and morphine, the solution is acidified with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, evaporated to dryness with excess of magnesium oxide, 
the residue is extracted with strong alcohol, the latter distilled off 1 , 
and the residue heated (as in u 2 ”) with excess of ammonium 
chloride. The liquid remaining in the flask is acidified and the 
morphine precipitated with a slight excess of ammonia. After 
filtering off the precipitated morphine, the ammonia is entirely evapo¬ 
rated from the filtrate, when a further small quantity of morphine 
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separates. Finally tlie codeine, which is in the filtrate as hydro¬ 
chloride, may be determined according to (1). J. W. L. 

Analysis of Urine. By K. Tanigtjti (Zdt physiol. Ohem,., 14, 
471—490).—Salkowski has proposed a method of estimating 
creatinine in urine which was compared in a series of experiments 
with the older method of Heubauer. The results are sometimes 
higher by the one, sometimes by the other method. 

Creatinine can be detected in the urine after the ammoniacal 
fermentation has progressed for 61 days. 

A substance is present in normal urine which yields acetone when 
the urine is distilled with sulphuric acid. At least 10 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid should be added to 300 c.c. of urine; if less 
than this amount of acid is used, all the acetone does not come off 
on distillation. The total distillate is made alkaline with sodium 
hydroxide; a solution of iodine in potassium iodide is added; and 
after 24 hours the precipitated iodoform is collected on a weighed 
filter, dried, and weighed. From the amount of iodoform so obtained, 
the quantity of acetone obtainable is calculated; various specimens 
of urine yielded from 0*01 to 0'02 gram of iodoform. 

Further experiments confirmed Salkowski’s statement (Abstr., 
1889, 431) that volatile fatty acids are formed during the ammoniacal 
fermentation of urine. Quantitative results show that the fatty acids 
(chiefly acetic) increase with the intensity of the fermentation and 
the length of time for which it is allowed to occur. 

The source of the acid is considered to be the carbohydrate of 
normal urine. Humous substances are considered by Hdranszky 
(Abstr., 1888, 180) to have a similar origin, but the amount of 
humous substances does not increase with putrefaction, that is, as 
the carbohydrate disappears; moreover, the humous substances of 
stale urine have a different elementary composition from those of 
normal urine. Salkowski considers Udranszky to be wrong in this 
and other points. W. D. H. 

Estimation of Albumin in Urine. By T. C. Van NTuts and 
R. E. Lyons ( Amer . Chem. J., 12, 836—351).—The authors first 
estimate the total quantity of the nitrogen in the urine by Kjeldabl’s 
method. The albumin is then precipitated by means of Almen’s 
solution of tannin, the solution filtered, and the nitrogen determined 
in a measured quantity of the filtrate. The tannin should not be 
used in large excess. For ordinary quantities of albumin in urine, 
equal volumes of Almen’s solution and of urine are sufficient; for 
small quantities, one volume of Almen’s solution and two volumes of 
urine. If 2 per cent, or more of the albumin is present, the urine 
should be diluted with from one to two volumes of water before 
making the determination. To separate the albumin, 10 c.c. of the 
filtered urine is introduced with 10 c.c. of Almen’s solution into a 
50 e.e. flask, and, after mixing well, the liquid is filtered through a 
dry filter-paper into a dry beaker. 5 c.c. of this solution is subjected 
to the action of 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, as in 
KjeldahTs original method. To absorb the ammonia, 10 c.c. of 
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i normal potassium hydroxide solution is employed. If the number 
of o.c. of 4- normal potassium hydroxide solution employed in the two 
determinations be subtracted, and the difference multiplied by 0*0028 
x 40 x 6*37, the product is the percentage of albumin contained in 
the urine/ 

Tbe results of a number of analyses are given, and these show that 
the method is an exact one. It has, moreover, tbe advantage of giving 
the total nitrogen contained in the urine, which may be a matter of 
importance to the pathologist. G. T. M. 

Detection of Carbonic Oxide Haemoglobin. By A. Wetzel 
(Chew. Cents*, 1890, i, 73S—739; from Ver. phys. med . Gess. Wurzburg, 
23).—Tbe author recommends the following tests for carbonic oxide 
haemoglobin:—10 c.c. of the blood, 15 c.c. of 20 per cent, potassium 
ferrocyanide solution, and 2 c.c. of acetic acid (1 vol. glacial acetic 
acid : 2 vois. water) are mixed, and shaken gently. Coagulation 
ensues, the mass gradually becoming solid. If normal blood only is 
present, it is dark-brown coloured: if it is carbonic oxide blood, the 
colour is light-led. In the latter case, the colour of tbe mass becomes 
gradually dark-brown at the top, this change proceeding gradually to 
the bottom. If only very little blood is at hand, it is diluted with 
4 to 10 vols. of water, and to 10 c.c. of this, 5 c.c. of the potassium 
ferrocyanide, and 20 drops of the acetic acid are added. 

.A second test is:—the blood is diluted to 4 vols. with water, to 
which 3 vols- of 1 per cent, tannin solution is added, and the mixture 
shaken. At the end of 24 hours, normal blood has a grey colour, 
whilst carbonic oxide blood becomes carmine-red. This test is very 
delicate, and 0*0023 per cent, of carbonic oxide in tbe air was 
detected by its means. 

The author finds that a blood containing 26*5 per cent, of carbonic 
oxide blood causes a single wide band in tbe spectrum. In order to 
apply tbis to the quantitative determination of carbonic oxide in 
blood, he dilutes a blood containing more than the above amount of 
carbonic oxide with normal blood until the band appears singly. 

J. W. L. 

Reactions of Carbonic Oxide Blood. By E. Richter ( Chern . 
Centra 1890, i, 730; from Deutsche med. Wochschr., 16,199).—The 
following three reactions are recommended by the author, all of which 
depend on the stability of carbonic oxide blood:—(1) 3 c.c. of this 
blood and of normal blood are diluted with 100 c.c. of water, and to 
10 c.c. of tbe solution 2 c.o. of 2 per cent, grape-sugar solution is 
added, then 2 c.c. of lime-water, and the mixture warmed. (2) To 
the same diluted blood and 2 c.c. of sugar solution, barium carbonate 
is added, and the mixture warmed. (3) 5 c.c. of each blood is 
diluted to 200 c.c., 2 drops of yellow ammonium sulphide, and then 
6 drops of 50 per cent, formic acid added. In all these tests, the 
carbonic oxide blood is not changed, whilst normal blood is dis¬ 
coloured. Tartaric, lactic, or phosphoric acid may be substituted 
for the formic acid in the last reaction. J. W. L. 
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ozone, or with ozonised water, oil, or air; neither chlorine nor hydro¬ 
gen peroxide produces the phenomenon, nor do all waters; for instance, 
a deep well water and sea water did not, whilst river water did; 
moreover, boiling and filtering the water did not destroy the power of 
producing the phosphorescence. Some suggest oxidation of organic 
matter and organisms as the cause. D. A. L. 

Electrical Conductivity of Solutions of Cadmium Salts. By 
F. J. Webshoven (Zeit. physical. Ohem ., 5, 481—525).—Solutions of 
cadmium chloride, bromide, iodide, nitrate, and sulpbate, and potas¬ 
sium cadmium oxide were investigated by the author within wide 
limits of concentration and temperature. The temperature-coefficient 
of all the salts, except the iodide and double iodide, approximates at 
extreme dilutions to 2*3 per cent, per degree. In concentrated solu¬ 
tions, the variations of conductivity with the temperature may be 
expressed by a linear equation in the case of the chloride, iodide, and 
double iodide; the other salts require an equation of the second 
degree. Differences of as much as 10 per cent, sometimes appear 
between Grotrian’s numbers and the conductivities found by the 
author; these the latter attributes to the “not quite perfect purity” 
of his preparations. A long discussion of the results with respect to 
molecular conductivity, the rate of transference of the ions, and the 
supposed complexity of the salt-molecules is entered on. The 
author concludes with Arrhenius that in cadmium nitrate the inactive 
molecules are not complex, but that in the other salts they are. 
Combined with Kohlrausch’s values for the speed of migration of the 
anions Cl, Br, I, and NOj, the numbers obtained for extreme dilutions 
give the following speeds of the cadmium ion:—49*2, 50*9, 49*3, 
53*7; in the mean, 51. The speeds of other ions (bivalent metals) in 
the same units are: barium, 51; zinc, 51; magnesium, 53. 

In the course of his experiments, the author found that a freshly- 
platinised platinum electrode, when dipped into a solution of potas¬ 
sium iodide, coloured the solution at first yellow, and, after a 
few minutes, pink. The coloration is due to platinum tetriodide 
dissolved in the solution of potassium iodide, and not in any way 
to iodine, as was proved by the addition of starch solution. The 
action seems to be PtCLi + 4KI = Ptl* -1- 4KC1. It is not neces¬ 
sary that the electrode should have been previously immersed in a 
solution of platinum chloride; hydrochloric acid alone effects the 
reaction, which indeed may be used as a most delicate test for this 
acid, yielding results when silver nitrate gives no turbidity. For 
this purpose, the washed platinised electrode is dipped repeatedly 
into potassium iodide solution until it no longer gives the pink colour; 
it is then washed thoroughly with alcohol and water, allowed to re¬ 
main for some time in the solution to be tested for hydrochloric acid, 
is again washed, and reimmersed in dilute potassium iodide solution. 
After some time, the pink colour appears. Chlorides, or hydrobromic 
and other acids, do nob give the coloration. J. Tf. 

Electrolysis of Various Substances. By P. L. Aslanoglon 
(Ohem. Ntws, 62, 42—43).—The current from six Fuller’s mercury 

4 m 2 
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dichromate elements was passed through various solutions with the 
following results:—Water containing calcium, magnesium, barium, 
strontium, or zinc hydrogen carbonate yielded a deposit of the normal 
carbonate at the negative electrode, both oxygen and hydrogen being 
evolved in all cases. Ferrous carbonate remained unaltered under 
similar treatment, althongh the evolution of the gases was the same. 
Silver chloride dissolved in sodium thiosulphate gave a deposit^ of 
metallic silver and an odour of hydrogen sulphide with an evolution 
of hydrogen but no oxygen. Lead sulphate dissolved in ammonium 
tartrate deposited a black mass, smelling of ammonia, at the negative 
pole, while the positive pole and the liquid became yellow and both 
oxygen and hydrogen were evolved. D. A. L. 

Amalgams, By M. Le Blaxc (Z&lK physikal. Oh&ni., 5,467—480). 
—This paper contains an investigation of the magnitude of the 
polarisation given by various amalgams in a solution of the corre¬ 
sponding chloride against zinc amalgam. The apparatus used in¬ 
cluded a large tuning-fork, which by its vibrations allowed measure¬ 
ments of the E.M.F. of polarisation to be made while the primary 
current was practically constantly flowing. The rate of fall of the 
polarisation after the primary current was interrupted gave a means 
of estimating the relative stability of the amalgams. Amongst 
those of the metals of the alkalis and alkaline earths, lithium 
and magnesium amalgams are the least stable. After the current 
from eight Leclanche cells, had passed for ten minutes, the evolution of 
gas was in general feeble, but in the case of lithium and magnesium, it 
was comparatively lively. The author found that in a mixture of 
zinc chloride and hydrogen chloride solutions, zinc amalgam was 
formed at the negative pole, which would indicate that atomic 
hydrogen displaces zinc in its salts. The ammonium and alkyl- 
ammonium amalgams are proved to have an actual existence, for the 
phenomena observed with solutions of the ammonium chlorides are 
quite comparable with those obtained when metallic chlorides are 
employed. These amalgams, however, are much less stable, as is 
seen by the relatively rapid falling-off* of the E.M.F. of polarisation 
when the primary current ceases to flow. Besides ammonium, the 
author investigated methyl-, ethyl-, dimethyl-, diethyl-, trimethyl-, 
triethyl-, and tetramethyl-ammonium amalgams. Triethylammonium 
amalgam probably does not exist—it is at any rate extremely 
unstable; trimethyl- and diethyl-ammonium form amalgams scarcely 
less so. The formation of a mercury froth on electrolysis has hitherto 
been held as a good indication of the production of an amalgam, but 
it is pointed out by the author that in the case of ethylammonium 
there is no froth, and yet the electrical behaviour shows that a com¬ 
paratively stable amalgam is formed. J. W. 

Melting Points of Organic Compounds. By A. Reissebt 
(J23, 2239—2245).—The author has tried to ascertain under 
what conditions the melting point of a substance can be determined 
with constant results; his experiments in this direction were not 
successful, but it was found that, if in taking the melting point in a 
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capillary tube the following three rules are observed, the errors of 
observation are considerably diminished. 

(1.) The zero point of the thermometer should be determined from 
time to time, and the proper correction made if necessary. 

(2.) The correction for the projecting thread must always be made, 
otherwise there may be a difference of several degrees between the 
melting points found by different observers; Eimbach’s tables (this 
yoI., p. 205) are convenient for this purpose. 

(3.) The temperature at which the substance commences to melt 
should be noted and not that at which it is completely liquefied. 

The corrected melting points of 24 pure substances, ranging from 
paraxylene (m. p. 13°) to anthraquinone (m. p. 284*65°) are given. 

F. S. K. 

Deductions from Van’t Hoff's Theory. By S. Paglllni 
(Gaazetta, 19,453—478; compare this vol., p. 845).—The author has 
calculated the value of i from Van’t Hoff’s equation 


. Q 2d log 0 
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for solutions at various temperatures and of different degrees of con¬ 
centration of the salts K 2 S0 4 , NaNr0 3 , KC1, KH 4 C1, KN0 3 , and NaCl. 
The figures obtained lead to the conclusion that the above equation is 
wanting in generality, the values of i diminishing with the increase 
of concentration contrary to the theory. If (1) were in general true, 

Q and would have the same sign; in other words, the solu- 

dLt 

bility of a salt and its heat of dissolution at different temperatures 
would always vary in the same sense, a generalisation to which there 
are very numerous exceptions. 

These discrepancies are probably due to the dependence of Van’t 
Hoff’s equation on the general laws of equilibrium in solutions, the 
second of which assumes that the transformation of one system into 
another takes place at constant volume, an assumption which does 
not hold in solutions of salts. 

A comparison of (I) with the equation deduced from the diminu¬ 
tion of the vapour tension of the solution of a salt, shows that if 
salts are considered to be in solution in the anhydrous state, Van’t 
Hoff’s equation is either in conflict with experimental results, or 
with Kirchhoff’s theoretical deductions (Ann. Phys, Ghem ., 1858, 
194, and 1885, 24; Abstr., 862, 1885) ; the discrepancies may, how¬ 
ever, be explained by assuming that the salts possess a different 
degree of hydration at different temperatures. Similarly, on com¬ 
paring (1) with the equation i = (where M is the molecu¬ 

lar weight, and A the depression of the freezing point produced by a 
quantity p in solution), it appears that, whereas i always diminishes 
with increase of concentration when calculated from the former 

equation, the value of - increases or diminishes with the concen¬ 
tration according to the nature of the salt; to reconcile the equa- 
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tions, it is necessary to suppose that M uniformly decreases 'with in¬ 
creasing concentration to an extent sufficient to render the variation ot 

- insignificant. 
p 

The absorption of beat which in many cases takes place during 
dissolution, and which increases with the increase of diintion of the 
solution and with the diminution of the temperature of the solvent, 
just as the state of hydration of a salt is supposed to do, is explained 
by the author by the assumption that the quasi-aeriform condition 
in which, hy Yan’t Hoffs theory, salts are supposed to exist in dilute 
solutions, necessitates the absorption of a certain quantity of beat of 
dilatation. S. B. A. A. 

Thermal Behaviour of Cupric Chloride Solutions. By L. T. 
Heicaer and 0. M. yak Deventer (Zeit. physikal. Ghem 5, 559—665). 
Le Chatelier and Yan’t Hoff deduced as a necessary consequence of 
thermodynamics that when the heat of dissolution of a substance in 
its almost saturated solution was negative, the solubility would 
increase with increase of temperature; when positive, the solubility 
would diminish with rise of temperature. The salt CuC 1 2 ,2H 3 0 is 
one of the few which dissolve in much water with development of heat, 
and its temperature coefficient of solubility is positive. These facts, 
when taken in conjunction with the above principle, would point to 
curious behaviour of the salt with respect to the heat of dissolution 
in liquids of different concentration. The authors have investigated 
the matter experimentally, and find that in a saturated solution, the 
heat of dissolution is negative, as theory predicts. From observations 
of their own, and from data given by Thomsen as to the heat of dilu¬ 
tion of cupric chloride solutions, they calculate that the heat of dis¬ 
solution attains a maximum (at 11°) when the solvent has a strength 
of about 8 mols. of CuClo,2H s O to 198 mols. ot H 2 0. At this concen¬ 
tration, therefore, the salt v ould be dissolved without any thermal 
effect whatever, and direct experiment confirms this conclusion. The 
heat of dissolution becomes negative when the concentration is about 
18 mols. of salt to 198 mols. of water. J. W. 

Heat of Combustion and Constitution of Organic Com¬ 
pounds. By 0. Dieffenbach (Zeit. physikal . Chem., 5, 566—588). 
—The author subjects the heats of combustion of various organic 
compounds to an arithmetical investigation, and from his results 
seeks to draw conclusions as to the constitution of the substances in 
question. As the basis of calculation he assumes that the heat of com¬ 
bustion of a compound is additively made up of certain values which 
are constant for all compounds. Thus we have the heat of combus¬ 
tion of tbe “ isolated ” carbon-atom, of the hydrogen-atom attached 
to carbon, and of the various forms of linking between the carbon- 
atoms. All these constants may, from the experimental data, be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of any one: tbe fatty single bond is chosen as the 
standard by the author. Reckoning in this way, he finds that what 
is left over for carbon linking in the benzene nucleus is equal to the 
thermal value of nine single bonds, and bears no simple relation to 
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three single and three double bonds: he thus considers it highly 
probable that the six carbon-atoms in the benzene ring are connected 
by nine single bonds, and that Elekule’s formula is erroneous. 
Similarly, the heat of combustion of naphthalene would point to its 
ten carbon-atoms being connected by sixteen single bonds. The six 
carbon bonds in hexamethylene (hexahydrobenzene) appear to be 
ordinary fatty bonds; but the three in trimethylene are not so. 

By making sundry more or less probable assumptions, the author 
endeavours to fix limits between which the value of his standard 
must lie, and comes to the conclusion that the value for the single 
bond must be greater than 15000 cal. and less than 48000 cal. 
Further, the relations between the various kinds of linking are found 
to be— 

double = 2 single — 15193 cal. 
triple = 3 single — 3 x 14952 cal. 

2 trimethylene = 2 single — 15286 cal. 

The numerical terms in these equations are approximately multiples 
of 15000, so that the author thus thinks it probable that the absolute 
values of the constants are also multiples of such a number. That 
being the case, the only values which satisfy the limits he found 
above are— 

single = 30300 cal. 
double = 45450 cal. = -J single 
triple = 45450 cal. = f single 
trimethylene = 22725 cal. = f single. 

The thermal value of the double bond would thus be equal to that 
of the triple bond. Further, the heat of combustion of the “ isolated 99 
carbon-atom would be 166573 cal., and of the hydrogen-atom 
attached to carbon, 11039 cals. By the help of these values, the 
author calculates the heat of combustion of several compounds not 
used in obtaining the numbers, and finds a satisfactory agreement 
with direct experiment. J. W. 

The "Dead Space” in Chemical Reactions. By O- Liebreioh 
(Zeit. jphysihal. Oheni, 9 5, 529—558).—In a communication to the 
JEtoyal Prussian Academy, the author pointed out that certain parts 
of the liquid in which a slow chemical transformation is going on 
exhibit either no reaction, or a diminished or delayed reaction. This 
peculiar region he terms the dead space, and in the present paper 
seeks to ascertain the cause of the phenomenon. For the purposes of 
experiment, the most nseful reactions are the transformation in dilute 
aqueous solution of chloral into chloroform by means of sodium car¬ 
bonate, and the reaction between iodic acid and sulphurous acid. Lx 
the first case, the extent of the reaction is rendered visible by the 
separation of chloroform; in the second case, by the liberation of 
iodine. 

The dead space appears at the free surface of the liquid, and is 
easily visible to the naked eye; and in narrow spaces, capillary tubes 
for example, there is either retardation or entire prevention of the 
reaction, as may be seen when iodic and sulphurous adds are used 
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along with starch solution. In somewhat wider tubes, a thin thread 
of blue appears in the last case along the axis. Some 40 figures are 
given in the paper to show the form of the dead space in vessels of 
various shapes. 

The author proves conclusively that the dead space at the free 
surface is not due to evaporation, and is inclined to attribute the 
phenomenon to the physical influence of the walls and to the surface 
tension, there being a certain viscosity to hinder the reaction in these 
regions. This view receives support from the fact that the dead 
space diminishes in extent with rise of temperature. J. W. 

Influence of Glass Surfaces on Velocity of Reaction. By 
Suebanski (Zeit. physical . GJiem 5, 607—608).—The observation of 
Liebreich (preceding abstract), that the reaction between iodic 
and sulphurous acids did not take place when the mixture was 
poured into a vessel filled with glass beads, points to a possible source 
of error in the determination of many velocities of reaction. The 
author studied the influence of glass wool and glass beads on the rate 
of inversion of cane-sugar by hydrochloric acid. Glass wool pro¬ 
duced a continuous diminution of the velocity-constant, but this was 
proved to proceed from interaction between the glass and the acid, 
the litre falling to about half its initial value in three days. Beads 
previously boiled in acid exerted not the slightest influence on the 
rate of inversion. J. W. 

Isomorphism. Part II. By J. W. Retgers (Zeit. physikah 
Chem 5, 486—466).—In a former paper (this voL, p. 828), the 
author studied the nitrates of the alkali metals and of silver. He 
now takes up and investigates in detail the corresponding chlorates, 
the method employed being, as before, a study of the specific gravities 
of the mixed crystals. 

In the isodimorphons series [AgClOj: hTaC10 3 ], crystals containing 
n P to 18*2 per cent, of silver chlorate are regular; a break in the 
series then follows, after which crystals containing more than 71‘5 per 
cent, of the silver salt are quadratic. Potassium and silver chlorates 
crystallise very sparingly with each other, the monoclinic potassium 
salt taking up only a small fraction of a per cent, of silver salt, which 
in its turn behaves similarly towards the former. A quadratic double 
salt, KC10 3 .AgC103, is, however, formed when the simple salts are 
allowed to crystallise in molecular proportions. Sodium and potas¬ 
sium chlorates neither form a double salt, nor do they take up more 
than traces of each other when they crystallise from mixed solutions. 
The chlorates of ammonium, rubidium, caesium, and thallium are all 
considered by the author to be monoclinic and isomorphous with 
potassium chlorate. Lithium chlorate is probably rhombic. A table 
is given comparing the nitrates, chlorates, bromates, and iodates of 
the above metals. 

The author, in conclusion, criticises the value of identity of angle, 
parallel growth, 4c., as criteria of isomorphism; and is of opinion 
that only a study of the capability in any given case to form mixed, 
crystals can lead to definite and trustworthy results. J. W. 
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Freezing Point of Isomorphous Mixtures. By F. W. Kusteb 
(Zeit. physical. Ohem ., 5, 601—606).—It is well known that yan’t 
Hoff’s law for the depression of the freezing point holds true only 
when the solvent separates ont as snch. If some of the dissolved 
substance crystallises along with the solvent on freezing, then the 
law is no longer applicable (Van’t Hoff, this vol., p. 1044), but must 
be suitably altered. The author investigates a combination of sub¬ 
stances which crystallise together in all proportions, namely, hexa- 
chlor-a-keto-cy-pentylene, CsClsO, and pentachlormonobrom-a-keto- 
7 -pentylene, CsClJBrO. Here the crystals which separate have 
tiie same composition as the liquid, and the freezing point may be 
calculated from the simple formula of mixing, that is, the curve of 
the freezing point tabulated against percentage composition of the 
mixture is a straight line joi n i ng the freezing points of the two pure 
substances. J. W. 

Affinity-constants of Organic Acids. By H. G. Bethmann 
(Zeit physikal . Chem., 5, 385—422).—In this paper we have a 
further contribution to the determination of the constants of affinity 
which have been shown by Ostwald (Abstr.. 1889, 818) to be so 
characteristic for the various organic acids. The author has 
measured the constants of over 40 additional substances, including 
substituted benzoic acids, the polycarboxylic acids of benzene, 
naphthoic and hydronaphthoic acids, many bibasic acids of the 
oxalic series, and one or two derivatives of pyridine and thiazole. 

The alkyl substitution-products of succinic and glutaric acids are 
the subject of a special discussion from the point of view of the 
Van’t. Hoff-Wislicenus theory. The substitution of a hydrogen-atom 
by a methyl-group usually lowers the constant, but in succinic acid, 
&c., the opposite is the case. From a consideration of the numbers- 
obtained by him for the different derivatives, the author is disposed 
to believe that the raising of the constant in such instances is due to 
approximation of the two carboxyl-groups, brought about by the 
introduction of the compound radicle. J. W. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Ammonia in Burnt Magnesium. By P. L. Aslakoglotj (Chem. 
Nett's, 62, 99).—Ammonia was observed in the magnesium hydroxide 
left behind after burning magnesium wire or dust in the air. 

D. A. L. 

Water of Crystallisation. By L. Schneideb (Monatsh ., 11, 
166 — 178). —In his investigations, the author considers, as water 
of crystallisation, only that water which is directly taken np 
by the anhydrous salt, and which can he driven off on heating the 
compound. Supposing the density of the anhydrous salt to remain 
constant when in combination, it appears that water, existing as 
water of crystallisation, has a constant density of either f- or f. The 
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former number obtains in the case of tbe following compounds:— 
£aBr 9 2HsO; BaCl 2l 2H 3 0; SrCl 2 ,6H 2 0; Na 3 CO 3 ,10H s O; 2NaOH ? 7H a O; 
CaS0 4 ,2H 2 0 ; Al 3 (S0 4 )s,18H 2 0; Na2B 4 0 7 ,5H a 0; Ca(N0 3 )2,4H 2 0; 
K 2 AI 3 (S0 4 )4,24H a 0 ; ; N as Al 2 (S04) 4j 24H 2 0 ; 

HBr,5H 3 0; KC10 a ,2H 3 0; BaCl 2 ,4H 3 0, and others; the latter in 
that of ferrous, copper, zinc, magnesium, and manganese sulphates. 
In the case of the monohydrate of sulphuric acid, I^SO^HaO, the 
molecule of water has a density of ■§■; the second molecule existing in 
the hydrate H 2 S0 4 ,2H 2 0 has a density of £. 

The density of an aqueous solution of a salt is dependent on the 
following factors:—(1) the quantity of anhydrous salu in solution; 
(2) the quantity of the combined water; (3) the quantity of un- 
combined water having a density 1. Knowing the density of the 
anhydrous salt, and which of the expressions £ and £ represente the 
density of the combined water, the density of an aqueous solution of 
any strength can be readily calculated. The paper contains a series 
of tables, which show how very closely the numbers obtained by such 
calculations agree with those found by observation. Gr. T. M. 

Action of Arseniuretted Hydrogen on Potassium Perman¬ 
ganate. By D. Tivoli ( Gazzetta , 19, 630—632).—When a current 
of pure arseniuretted hydrogen is passed into a dilute solution of 
potassium permanganate, a brown precipitate is formed, the liquid 
after a time becoming clear and colourless. The following reactions 
take place:—(1) AsH 3 4 2KMn0 4 = K 2 HAs0 4 4 Mn 2 0 3 4* H 2 0; 
(2) AsH 3 4 2KMn0 4 = K 3 HAs0 3 4 2Mn0 3 4 H 2 0. The first re¬ 
action is the principal one, the solution containing potassium arsenate 
and only small quantities of arsenite; part of the arsenate is mechani¬ 
cally retained by the precipitate. The latter consists of hydrated 
sesquioxide of manganese mixed with small and variable quantities of 
the hydrated peroxide. S. B. A. A. 

Note on the Diamond, By A Kbause (Ber., 23, 2409—2412). 
—Diamond splinters were burnt in a current of oxygen, the products 
of combustion absorbed by ammonia, and the ammoniacai solution 
decomposed with pure sodium hydroxide. A comparison of the crys¬ 
tals obtained on evaporation with those of pure sodium carbonate, 
showed that they had the same percentage of water of crystallisation, 
and that they were identical in crystalline form, optical properties, 
melting point, electrical conductivity, and solubility in water. The 
author concludes that the diamond must be chemically identical with 
carbon, since not only is the atomic weight the same, but on oxida¬ 
tion they both yield exactly the same product. J. B. T. 

Potassium Tetrathionate and Pentathionate. By A. Fock and 
EL Kluss (Ber., 23, 2428—2432).—The authors have examined the 
crystals to which Rammelsberg gave the formula E^ScOg, aud find 
them to be really potassium tetrathionate, K 2 S 4 0 6 , and they suggest 
that the analysis which Rammelsberg published was made with a 
different and impure preparation. The compounds described by 
Lewis (Trans., 1881, 68, and 1882, 300) and Shaw (Trans., 1883, 
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357) are really potassium pentathlon ate, 2K 2 S 5 0 6 + 3H 2 0, not 
K 2 S a 0 6 + H 2 0, as the latter states; there is therefore only one potas¬ 
sium pentathionate. Potassium tetrathionate crystallises in peculiar 
hemimorphous or hemihedral forms belonging to the monosymmetric 
system, not to the rhombic system as stated in Shaw’s paper. Potas¬ 
sium pentathionate crystallises in thick prisms and in flat plates, both 
forms belonging to the rhombic system. J. B. T. 

Copper Oxysulphides. By T. Cliche (Arch. Pharm., 228, 
374—414).—The action of ammoniacal copper oxide solution on 
cupric sulphide when hot, as in the volume cric estimation of 
copper by (standard) sodium sulphide solution, does not add oxygen 
to the sulphide, but removes sulphur; the sulphide is partially or com¬ 
pletely converted into cuprous sulphide, and the conversion is the more 
complete the higher the temperature and the more concentiated the 
oxide solution; both temperature and state of concentration affect the 
result in a marked manner. The cuprous sulphide is not further at¬ 
tacked. The sulphur removed is oxidised to sulphuric acid, whilst the 
cupric oxide in solution is reduced to cuprous oxide; the filtrate conse¬ 
quently always contains sulphuric acid when the cupric oxide solution 
has been prepared either from chloride, nitrate, or acetate. In neutral or 
acid solutions, the same reaction takes place, but the oxide does not yield 
up oxygen; the copper solution only acts as a carrier of oxygen from 
the air. The products of the action of the oxide solution on the 
sulphide are not oxysulphides, but compounds or mixtures of cupric 
and cuprous sulphide, and sulphate is always present, due to the easy 
oxidation of the cupric sulphide, except in the case when cuprous 
sulphide alone is formed. The water of crystallisation and the com¬ 
bined oxygen of the sulphate are reckoned as oxygen ; the compound 
is considered to be an oxysulphide. The action of concentrated 
sulphuric acid on metallic copper yields sulphurous anhydride and 
cupric sulphate, but does not produce oxysulphide, but only cuprous 
sulphide, so long as any metallic copper is present. This sulphide first 
appears brown, and then black; it does not oxidise in the air, or only 
very slightly. When the whole of the metallic copper has dissolved, 
cupric sulphide is produced by the action of sulphuric acid on the 
cuprous sulphide, and the newly formed compound is attacked in turn 
with the separation of free sulphur, the two reactions proceeding 
simultaneously. The sulphur thus set free is insoluble in carbon 
bisulphide, and can reproduce cupric sulphide on heating cuprous 
sulphide with it. J. T. 

New Ammoniacal Mercury Compounds, and a New Reac¬ 
tion for Mercurammonium Compounds. By L. Pesci ( Gaazetta , 
19, 509—526).—On adding ammonia to a solution of mercuric 
bromide, a flocculent, light-yellow precipitate is slowly formed; this 
substance is probably analogous to “infusible white precipitate,’' 
HgiNCl,NH 4 Cl, but its composition cannot be definitely ascertained, as 
it continually loses ammonium bromide when washed with cold water. 
By treatment with boiling wafer, it becomes orange-yellow, loses 
bromine, and its composition gradually approximates to Hg 2 NBr. 
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"When an aqueous solution of mercuric bromide is treated with 
excess of ammonium carbonate, a heavy, white precipitate of needles 
is formed which readily loses ammonium bromide when treated with 
water, being converted into the preceding yellow compound. When 
treated with warm potash or soda, it loses ammonia, and is trans¬ 
formed into mercurammonium bromide, HgJSTBr. After purifica¬ 
tion by washing with a dilute solution of ammonium carbonate and 
drying over sulphuric acid, its composition was 4Hg 2 hTBr, 5NHiBr. 
It* is readily solnble in cold hydrochloric acid, bnt is insoluble in 
nitric acid; it dissolves in warm, dilute, sulphuric acid (10 per cent), 
but mercuric bromide crystallises out on cooling; it also dissolves in 
ammonium chloride, bromide, or iodide with evolution of ammonia. 
At an elevated temperature, it decomposes without melting. 

Mercurammonium bromide , Hg 2 NBr, obtained by the decomposition 
of the preceding compound with potash or soda, or by treating 
AOllon’s base with dilute hydrobromic acid, is a pale, orange-yellow, 
anhydrous powder readily soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, hut in¬ 
soluble in water and in nitric or sulphuric acids. It behaves like the 
preceding compound with ammonium chloride, bromide, or iodide. 
It decomposes on heating without previous fusion, giving off small 
quantities of ammonia, and forming a sublimate consisting principally 
of metallic mercury. 

When either mercnrammoninm bromide or the compound 
4Hg 2 XBr,5NH 4 Br is treated with a boiling solntion of ammonium 
bromide and filtered after a short contact, the filtrate deposits, on 
cooling, colourless, microscopic crystals of the composition 
Hg 2 XBr,3^H^Br. The same compound is obtained on adding di¬ 
lute ammonia to a solntion of mercuric bromide in ammonium 
bromide, or by mixing alcoholic solutions of mercuric bromide and 
ammonia; in the latter case, however, the product is amorphous. It 
is decomposed by water, but not by alcohol. It melts at 180° with 
evolution of ammonia, whilst at a higher temperature a white powder 
and drops of a yellow liquid are sublimed. It is readily solnble in 
hydrochloric acid; it also dissolves in hot dilute sulphuric acid, but 
mercuric bromide separates on cooling; it slowly dissolves in am¬ 
monium chloride, bromide, or iodide with evolution of ammonia. 
It is decomposed by potash or soda with the formation of mercur- 
ammonium bromide and ammonia. 

The presence of the mercurammonium radicle, Hg 2 K, may gener¬ 
ally be ascertained by the resistance of its salts to the action of potash 
or soda and by their decomposition by sodium sulphide; iu double 
salts of mercurammonium and ammonium, the ammonium salt is split 
off and decomposed by alkalis, and the mercurammonium salt may 
then be detected by sodium sulphide. As, however, some double 
salts of mercury and ammonium (for example, HgCl 3 ,NH 4 Cl, 
BgC] 2 ,2NH 4 Cl, HgOlsjSNHil, &c.) are converted into mercurammo- 
nium compounds by treatment with alkalis, the presence of the 
radicle in the original compound cannot always be determined by 
this method. 

The evolution of ammonia by mercnrammoninm compo unds when 
treated with ammonium bromide affords a ready means of detecting 
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the radicle; the ammonia may he quantitatively determined by allow¬ 
ing the reaction to proceed for about 48 hours in a closed bell-jar in 
presence of a definite quantity of oxalic acid. When neutral mercur- 
ammonium salts are treated in this way, one-fourth of the evolved 
ammonia proceeds from the radicle, the reaction which takes place 
being represented by the equation Hg 2 NX + 3NH4X = 2HgX 3 -f- 
4NH 3 . The residual solution contains a double salt of mercury and 
ammonia, which is reconverted into a mercurammonium salt on the 
addition of ammonia. S. B. A. A. 

Cobalt and Nickel Oxides. By G*. Schroder {Clem. Cent ?., 
1890, i, 931—932, Inaugural Dissertation ).— The author finds that 
if the cobalt oxide, C03O5, obtained by treating a solution of a cobalt 
salt with potassium hypochlorite or hypobromite, is heated to boiling 
in the liquid, oxides varying in composition from Co 0 0 5 to Co 2 0 3 are 
formed, and that the same oxides are produced if the solution of the 
cobalt salt is first treated with bromine and then with potassium 
hydroxide. 

Since the higher oxide, Co 3 0 5 , is more readily washed than the 
cobaltic oxide, Co a 0 3 , it is recommended to precipitate cobalt as the 
higher oxide for the purpose of quantitative analysis. If solutions of 
salts of nickel are treated in the manner described above, nickel oxide, 
N12O3, is the only product. If, on the other hand, potassium 
hydroxide and, afterwards, bromine are added to the nickel solution, 
a lower oxide, Ni 5 0 7 , having a formula between Ni 2 0* and NiO, is 
formed. The oxides Ni 5 0 7 , Sfi s 0 3 lose oxygen when boiled in potash 
solution, and form oxides of an indefinite constitution. J. W. L. 

Constitution, of the Cobalt, Chromium, and Rhodium 
Bases. By S. M. Jorgensen (/. pr. Clem. [2], 42, 206—221).— 
The compound described by Fremy and Cleve as chlorotetramine- 
chromic chloride, (Cr,4NH3)Cl 3 ,H 2 0, is best prepared in the manner 
previously described by the author (Abstr,, 1880, 10). To the mixed 
solution of chlorotetramine- and chloropurpureo-chromic chloride 
obtained as there stated, ammonium sulphate is added, the precipi¬ 
tated chlorotetraminechromic sulphate washed with water, and 
reconverted into the chloride by mixing with moderately concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. To free this compound from sulphuric acid, it is 
dissolved in water and filtered, and the filtrate allowed to fall into 
moderately concentrated hydrochloric acid. Its molecular weight, 
found by Raoulfc’s method, agrees, as previously stated (this vol., p. 
953), with the simple empirical formula given above. In its general 
behaviour, it strongly resembles the purpureo-compounds, and it is 
therefore probable that, as in these compounds, one of uhe chlorine- 
atoms is combined with the metal. That this is really the case is 
shown by the fact that only two-thirds of the chlorine is immediately 
precipitated by silver nitrate in candle light. The composition of the 
salts described below is also in agreement with this supposition, as is 
also the fact that the platinochioride contains only one atom of 
platinum for every chlorine-atom in the molecule. 

Chlorotetraminechromic mtrate s Cl(0r,4NH 3 )2NO 3 ,H a O, is prepared 
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by the addition of nitric acid to a solution of the chloride. It is a 
beautiful, almost carmine-red salt, and at 100 ° undergoes a remark¬ 
able change, assuming a deep-black colour, and dissolving in water 
forming a bluish-black solution. In this it differs from the other¬ 
wise similar chloropnrpureochromic nitrate. The corresponding 
bromide , Ci(Cr,4NH a )Br 3 ,H 2 0, is a violet-red precipitate. 

A eobaltammonium chloride of similar composition has been also 
obtained by Tortmann (Abstr., 18S3, 25, this vol., p. 14), and a 
careful comparison of both compounds has shown that they closely 
correspond with one another in all their properties, and the author, 
therefore, terms Vortmann’s compound chlorotetraminecobalt chloride , 
Cl(Co, 4 NH 3 ,H 2 O) 0 l 2 . It was prepared according to the method given 
by Vortmann, and purified in a manner similar to that given for the 
chromium salt. It forms a violet, crystalline powder, scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from chloropurpureocobalt chloride, and soluble in 40 parts 
of water at the ordinary temperature. Its molecular weight, as found by 
ftaoult’s method, agrees with the formula given above. Silver nitrate 
only precipitates two-thirds of the chlorine in the cold, and sulphuric 
acid drives off two-thirds of the chlorine as hydrogen chloride, forming 
the sulphate Cl(Co, 4 NH 3 ,H 3 0 )S 0 4 , which crystallises in rhombic 
tablets, and is isomorphous with the corresponding chromium salt. 
The platincckloride, Cl ( C o,4 VH 3 , H 2 0 ) PtCl 6 ,2 H 2 0, only contains one 
atom of platinum for every atom of chlorine present, and crystallises 
in brown needles which have a silky lustre, and lose their water of 
crystallisation at 100° or over sulphuric acid. The bromide , 
Cl(Co,4XH 3 ,H 3 0)Br 3 , is a bluish-violet, crystalline precipitate more 
soluble than the chloride. The chromate , Cl(Co,4^H 3 ,H 2 0)Cr0 4 , 
forms a greenish-brown precipitate, soluble in cold water with an 
olive-green colonr. 

The foregoing description shows that these two chlorotetramine- 
salts correspond in their composition and general properties with the 
cliloropnrpnreo-salts, but differ from them in containing 1H 3 0 in 
place of 1 STHg. 

Cl(Cr,4im 3 ,H 3 0)Cl 2 . Cl(Co,4ra 3 ,H 3 0)Cl 3 . 

Cl(Cr, 4 NH 3 ,NH 3 )Cl 2 . Cl(Co,4KH 3 TO)Cl s . 

The chlorides of both series are isomorphous, and appear to have 
approximately the same molecular volume. The characteristic fluo- 
silicates of these compounds also form crystals, the diffei*ence in the 
angles of which is very slight. There can, therefore, be no doubt that 
the first series contain a bivalent radicle isomeric with water in place of 

In confirmation of this it is found that when chlorotetramine- 
cobalt chloride is heated on the water-bath, first with ammonia and 
then with an excess of hydrochloric acid, it is converted into ehloro- 
purpnreocobult chloride. On the other hand, the latter compound, 
when treated with silver carbonate, yields the roseochloride, the 
solution of which is converted, on evaporation on the water-bath, into 
chlorotetraminecobalt chloride. Vortmann has shown that the latter 
readily passes into the praseochloride, and vice versa . 

For the tefcramine salts, the author proposes the constitutional 
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vCl 


formula Ei m/ ~OH 2 ’C1 , 


corresponding with those already 


given for the chloropurpureo- and chloropraseo-salts (J. pr. Chem. 
[2], 41, 437). The formation of these salts also emphasises the 
author’s previous statement that one of the NH^gronps in the pur- 
pnreo-salts is less firmly combined than the remaining four. 

h. g. c. 

Cryoseopie Investigations of Colloids. By A. SabanjSeff (/. 
Russ . Chem. Soc ., 21, 515—525).—The author has studied the appli¬ 
cation to some colloidal substances of Raoult’s method of determining 
the molecular weight from the depression of the freezing point. 

Colloidal tungstic acid was prepared by Graham’s method by 
dialysing a weak hydrochloric acid solution of sodium tungstate. On 
evaporating the dialysed solution on the water-bath or in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, an amorphous, transparent substance was ob¬ 
tained, the composition of which, after drying at 200°, corresponded 
with the formula 3W0s,H 2 0. The depression was identical for 
both kinds of preparations. The numbers obtained with solutions 
containing 1*2—100 parts of the acid in 100 parts of water varied 
from 0*035—1*910°, from which the value 679—995 was calculated 
as the molecular weight, that of 3W0 3 ,H 3 0 being = 714. Colloidal 
tungstic acid is therefore tritungstic acid. 

Colloidal molyhdic acid was prepared in the same manner as the 
foregoing. After evaporation of the dialysed solution in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, it is left as transparent, hygroscopic, gum-like 
crusts, soluble in water without change, but on heating the solution 
a white precipitate separates, and on evaporating to dryness an 
insoluble residue is left. Immediately after preparation, the salt 
contains 11*2 per cent, of water; after drying for several weeks 
over sulphuric acid, only 6*92 per cent. With the time of drying, 
the solubility of molybdic acid in water is found to decrease, and after 
some time it becomes insoluble. The depression of the freezing point 
for solutions containing 1*6—5*1 parts in 100 parts of water gives 
M = 608—631, the number calculated for (M0 3 ) 4 being 576. 

Glycogen. —A very pure preparation was used. For solutions con¬ 
taining 4*06—8*29 parts in 100 parts of water, a depression of 
0*050—0*095 was found, giving M == 1545—1625. The molecular 
weight (C 6 H 10 05 )io = 1620. The effect of fermentation of glycogen 
shows that the molecnle must be double, CeHuAs, whilst the action of 
dilute sulphuric acid (Shtcherbakoff) shows that its true formula is 
five times larger than the empirical one. On heating at 115°, glycogen 
loses 3*58 per cent, of its weight, and on dissolving the residue in 
water and determining the depression of the freezing point, values were 
obtained for the molecular formula which are l£ times smaller than 
the above, pointing probably to the existence of several modifications. 

Silioic Acid .—On dialysing a weak solution of hydrochloric acid to 
fcvhieh one of pure sodium silicate was added, solutions containing up 
vo 37 per cent, of silicic acid were obtained by boiling down the solu- 
as&n in a flask, whereas the solution of maximum concentration obtained 
or cGraham’s method, containing 14 per cent., was found* to be very 

VO 
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unstable. The depression of the freezing point of solutions, purified 
hr repeated addition of hydrochloric acid and dialysis, was found to ho 
about 0*002°, that is, smaller than the possible experimental error. It 
shows that the molecular weight of silica is extremely high. Assuming 
that the depression lies between 0*005° and 0*0025°, and that silica 
is a polymeride, (SiO s ) w , the value of n will lie between 800 and 
1600. 

Colloidal Ferric Hydrate .—On dialysing a solution of pure ferric 
hydroxide in a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, a solution is 
obtained, containing, even after weeks, some hydrochloric acid. The 
purest preparations obtained in this way were found to correspond 
with the composition Fe2Cl 6 ,116Fe2(OH) 6 . The freezing-point de¬ 
pression of solutions containing 16Fe 2 (OH) 6 for IFeiCh was found 
to be 0*065°. and with increasing number of molecules of hydroxide, 
the depression was found to diminish, as shown in a tabular 
arrangement, down to the propoi'tion Fe 2 Cl 6 , 116 Fes(OH) B , when it was 
found to be inappreciable. From this it follows, that the hydroxide 
alone causes no depression, but that the effect is due to the chloride 
only, and that the molecular weight of the hydroxide in solution ig 
extremely large. On assuming, therefore, that the depression is due 
only to the presence of the chloride, and recalculating the values 
accordingly, values were obtained for the molecular weight of the 
chloride varying between 2FG and 342. The molecular weight of 
Fe 2 Cle = 32 -j. The depression of 1 gram of substance in 100 parts of 
water for ferric chloride is, according to Raoult, = 0*356°, therefore 
six times larger than the normal value, 0*0584°, obtained by the 
author. Raoult’s large value is due to a dissociation of feme chloride 
in aqueous solution, and in the above case, in the presence of a large 
amount of ferric hydroxide, that is, one of the products of dissocia¬ 
tion, 'scarcely any dissociation takes place. It is interesting to note 
that the electrical conductivity decreases with the decreasing amount 
of ferric chloride present, so that the author concludes that pure 
ferric hydroxide in aqueous solution does not conduct. 

Egg albumin, purified by Michailoff’s method, shows, in aqueous 
solution, an appreciable lowering of temperature. A solution of 
15*6 parts in 100 parts of water shows a depression of 0*02°, from 
which it follows that the molecular weight is about 15,000. 

Referring to Lubavin’s experiments (this vol., p. 685), the author 
has subjected his solutions to the temperature of —20° for at least 
■one hour, until they became perfectly solid. No coagulation of tung¬ 
stic or molybdic acid, of glycogen, or albumin occurred, and com¬ 
plete solution took place after fusion. A solution of silica treated in 
the same maimer yielded the greater part of the silica in the insoluble 
state. The author concludes by remarking that his experiments 
were carried out before the publication of the interesting researches 
of Morris and Brown. B. B. 

Composition of Some Metallic Sulphides obtained in the Wet 
Way, and Reactions of the Sulphide of Gold, At^S*. By W. 
Amosx and A. Lucchusi (Gazzetta , 19, 545—562).— To decide 
whether lead, copper, bismuth, antimony, and gold are precipitated 
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from their solutions by sulphuretted hydrogen as sulphides, or as 
hydrosulphides, a series of experiments were made, the filtration 
being conducted under a bell jar, through which a current of 
hydrogen sulphide was continually passing; boiled water saturated 
with the gas was used for washing, and was brought on to the pre¬ 
cipitate by means of a tube passing through the stopper of the bell 
jar. The washed precipitate was quickly pressed between filter paper 
and dried in a current of perfectly pure nitrogen, the temperature 
being gradually raised to 120—130°, and the issuing gas led through 
a solution of silver nitrate; the dried sulphide was then analysed. 
Under these circumstances, the lead precipitate has the composition 
PbS, the bismuth precipitate, Bi 3 S 3 ; the precipitate from tartar 
emetic is Sb 2 S„ and that obtained by adding excess of hydrochloric 
acid to a freshly prepared solntion of sodium thioantimonate is 
bb 2 S 5 ; the copper precipitate obtained at the ordinary temperature 
could not be properly washed in the apparatus, but when prepared at 
0°. and washed by decantation with sulphuretted hydrogen water at 
0° until the precipitate was sufficiently compact for treatment, its 
composition was found to be CuS. 

Dilute solutions of gold (1 per cent.) treated at 90—100° with a 
current of hydrogen sulphide give a precipitate of pare gold; dilute 
solutions (1—3 per cent.) treated in the same way at the ordinary 
temperature (about 8°) yield a black precipitate of Au 3 S 2 . The 
temperature ot the solution continually.rise? during the precipitation 
proportionately to the strength of the solntion, and if at any time the 
temperature approaches 40°, metallic gold is precipitated along with 
the sulphide. If the solution is not fully precipitated, and the 
sulphide is allowed to remain in contact with the solution of auric 
chloride, these salts react according to the equation 4An Cl, 4* 
2Au 3 S 2 + 8H 2 0 = GAu 4 12HC1 4 2H 3 S0 4 , metallic gold being 
formed. From solutions of aurous sodium thiosulphate, hydrogen 
sulphide precipitates mixtures of gold, snlphur, and aurous sulphide) 
which always vary in composition; the action of auric chloride on 
these solntions is as described by Fordos and Gelis (Ann. Chim . 
Pharm. [3], 13, 31) 1), the liquid being at first coloured reddish-brown, 
owing to the formation of a soluble compound rich in gold; hut after 
adding a few drops of the reagent, a precipitate of Au 3 S 2 is formed; 
this is again decomposed by an excess of auric chloride, in accorda ce 
with the equation given. When auric chloride is added to potassium 
or sodium hydrosulphides, Au 2 S a is formed, and dissolves in excess 
of the reagent; with ammonium hydrosulphide, however, the pre¬ 
cipitate of Au 2 S s At first formed is immediately deprived of Us sulphur 
and reduced to metallic gold. When aurous sulphide is left in con¬ 
tact with either colourless or yellow ammonium sulphide,, it is 
similarly reduced. 3. B. A. A. 

A New Anhydrous Double Chloride of Gold and Potassium. 
By A. Lainer (Monatsh., 11, 220—223).—The author has obtained a 
compound having the formula AuC 1 3 ,KC1, by dissolving gold in aqua- 
regia, and adding the inolecular proportion, of potassium chloride 
dissolved in a little water. After sufficient concentration of the 
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solution over quick-lime and over sulphuric acid, crystallisation com¬ 
menced, and a deposit of glistening, yellow needles was obtained, 
which remained unchanged on exposure to the air. The crystallo¬ 
graphic measurements of these needles correspond exactly with those 
of crystals obtained by Topsoe (Monafsh., 1874, 265), and to which 
he attributed the formula 2(Au01 3 ,KCl) + H 2 0. G-. T. M. 

Platososemiamine Chloride, an Isomeride of Magnus’ Salt. 
By A. Cossa (Ber., 23, 2503—2509).—By the action of a boiling 
solution of ammonium nitrate on Magnus’ salt a mixture is obtained, 
consisting of platosamine chlorida platinodiamine chloronitrate 
(Gros), and a compound isomeric with Magnus’ salt. It is insoluble 
in alcohol; 100 parts of water dissolve 0*34 part at 17% and 1*82 
parts at 100°; it crystallises from water in yellow, lustrous plates, of 
sp. gr. 3*61. On boiling with excess of ammonia, platosodiamine 
chloride is formed, whilst with oxidising agents it yields platino¬ 
diamine chloride. The author regards the substance as a compound 
of 1 mol. of platosodiamine chlor.de and 2 mols. of the chloride of a 
new base (platinosemiamine) PtCl*NH 3 Cl. The potassiochloride of 
this base, Pt(NH 3 )Cl 2 ,KCl,H 3 0, is readily soluble in water, and yields 
the isomeride of Magnus’ salt on treatment with platos ’diamine 
chloride. The isomeride is .also formed by the addition of ammonia 
to phitinous chloride, and by its elimination from platososemiamine 
chloride. . J. B. T. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Geometrical Isomerism of the Bromo-derivatives of * 
Pseudobutylene. By A. Favorsky and C. Debout (/. pr, Ohem . 
[2], 42, 143—155).—In this paper the authors show that Wislicenns 
and Bolz, in their work on the broruinated derivatives of pseudo- 
bntylene (Abstr., 1889,576), were dealing with a mixture of butylenes, 
and therefore with a mixture of derivatives, not with geometrical 
isomerides. Their theoretical conclusions, ’ consequently, are un¬ 
sound. * A. G. B. 

Hexadecylene Bromide Derivatives. By F. Krafft and L. 
Gros jean (Ber., 23, 2352—2350).—Ppre hexadecylene bromide 
is prepared by treating a carbon bisulphide solution of pure hexa¬ 
decylene with the calculated quantity of bromine dissolved in 
the same medium; the partially purified hydrocarbon from sper¬ 
maceti may also be emyloyed. The bromide boils at 225—227° 
at 15 mm. without decomposition. Diacetylhemdecylene, Ci S H. t j(0Ac) J , 
is obtained by boiling pure hexadecylene bromide with glacial 
acetic acid for 5—6 hours, the excess of acid is evaporated under 
reduced pressure, the residue dissolved in alcohol, and precipitated 
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with water; it crystallises in colourless plates, melting at 
55—56°. Hexadecylene glycol , C 16 H 3 i(OH) 2 , is prepared by boiling 
the diacetyl-derivative* with alcoholic potash; the product is 
poured into cold water, and tbe precipitated glycol purified by re¬ 
crystallisation from alcohol; it melts at 72—73°, and, in small quanti¬ 
ties, boils unchanged at 210—211° under a pressure of 9 mm., and 
220—221° at 15 mm. Hexacleaj lenedicarboxylic anhydride , C 18 H 32 0 ; 5 , 
is formed by treating hexadecylene bromide with potassium cyanide, 
and hydrolysing the product with alcoholic potash; it melts at 
73—75°, and boils at 245—248° at 15 mm. Hexadecylenedicarhoxylic 
acid , Ci 6 H 32 (CO*OH) 2 , is obtained by dissolving the anhydride in 
dilute ammonia, and precipitating with dilute hydrochloric acid; it 
melts at 121 °, and is converted into the anhydride. The silver salt is 
crystalline. J. B. T. 

The Two Diiodides of Acetylene. By E. Paterno and A. Per- 
atoner (Gazzetta 19, 580—6'>1). — The existence of two isomeric 
symmetrical diiodoethylenes, CHIICHI, is a point of some importance 
in the theory of isomerism in space, and has hitherto been taken as 
established by Sabaneeff’s experiments (Annalen, 178, 122): the 
authors have now re-investigated the subject. By parsing acetylene 
over iodine in presence of absolute alcohol with frequent agitation, 
Sabaneeff obtaiued a solid iodide crystallising in needles, melting at 
73 °, and boiling at, 192°, a liquid compound solidifying below 0 °, and 
a small quantity of another very volatile iodide. On repeating these 
experiments, the authors obtained a large quantity of the solid iodide 
together with a very small quantity of an impure liquid product. 
When the reaction takes place in an acetic acid solution (instead of 
in alcohol), nothing bnt the solid iodide is formed; on the other 
hand, in presence of an excess of iodic acid, the product consists 
mainly of the liquid iodide, a small quantity of moniodacetylene, 
CaHl, being also formed; the latter is also obtained in minute quanti¬ 
ties in the other methods of preparing the iodides. The iodide is a 
heavy liquid with a pleasant, ethereal odour, boils at 29—32°, and does 
not solidify in a mixture of ice and salt. On heating it in a closed 
vessel above its boiling point, it decomposes with a slight explosion 
into carbon and hydrogen iodide. It combines with enprous chloride 
forming a red, floccnlcnt compound analogoas to copper acetylide. 
In an acetic acid solution, it readily combines with hydriodic acid to 
form the solid diiodide; this crystallises in large colourless needles 
which cannot be powdered on account of their ductility. It melts at 
71° and volatilises in a current of steam, bnt, contrary to Plimpton’s 
statement (Trans., 1882, 392), it is largely decomposed when dis¬ 
tilled under the ordinary pressure. 

The liquid iodide cannot be obtained pure on account of its insta¬ 
bility ; the analyses are very discrepant bnt point towards a formula 
C 4 H 4 I 2 ; the crude product is always discoloured by iodine, and when 
decolorised by washing with potash it soon turns yellow or reddish- 
brown again. It has a pleasant odour recalling that of violets; it is 
insoluble in water, bnt dissolves in alcohol, ether, benzene, and acetic 
acid: it is an excellent solvent for the solid iodide. It "undergoes 
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some change when merely heated on the water-bath; it boils with 
decomposition at 160—165°, and is converted into the solid iodide by 
distillation* in a current of steam under reduced pressure; when 
heated for several hours with water in a reflux apparatus, the products 
consist of the solid iodide, iodine, and hydriodie acid. It does not 
solidify at a few degrees below 0° as affirmed by Sabaneeff, but remains 
liquid even at —18°. SabaneefPs liquid iodide appears to have been 
a solution of the solid in the liquid iodide. 

When the solid iodide is heated with mercuric chloride (2 parts) 
and alcohol at 180—190° for 8—10 hours, and the product is stfeam- 
distilled, acetylene cliloriodide, CH^ICl, passes over; mercuric chlor¬ 
ide acts much more * readily on the liquid iodide, the same product 
being formed; a portion of the iodide is, howe.ver, decomposed during 
the reaction. Iodine chloride acts similarly on both the iodides 
forming the same chloriodide, CHC1ICHI. By treatment with benzene 
and alumininm chloride, anthracene is formed together with a hydro¬ 
carbon which distils between 250° and 290°, yields benzoic acid on 
oxidation with potassium permanganate, and probably has the com¬ 
position CiH 4 Ph 2 . 

The analogies between the above resnlts and those obtained by 
Demole (Abstr, 1880, 158), Anschutz (Abstr., 1887, 150) and Heppe 
(Abstr., 1875, 361) render the formula CHIICHI a more probable 
one for the iodides than CH 2 *CI 2 . Silver acetate has no action on the 
solid iodide, but forms a raonacetate with the liquid compound. 
Both iodides deposit iodine when heated with alcohol and iodic acid, 
although no moniodacetylene appears to be formed. Prom the fore- 
eroing experiments it would seem that the first product of the action of 
acetylene on iodine is the liquid iodide, of which the products of de¬ 
composition (C>HI and HI) combine to form the symmetrical solid 
iodide, GHLCHI; a portion of the iodine, however, acts directly on 
acetylene forming the moniodo-derivative. Although the liquid 
iodide behaves as a symmetrical diiodide of acetylene, and is capable 
of almost complete transformation into the solid compound, it ap¬ 
pears to have the composition C 2 HJ 2 +C 2 H* The existence of two 
different isomeric symmetrical 'diiodoethylenes is therefore still un¬ 
proved. S. B. A. A. 

Drmethylacetylene and* its Tetrabromides. By A. Favorskt 
(/. pr. CJiem - [2], 42. 143—149).—The author has already shown 
{j. pr. Chem. [2], 37, 383, 430) that by the action of alcoholic potash 
on monosubstituted e thy lace tylene, a hydrocarbon, C^Ha, is obtained, 
having the properties of dimetbylacetyleue and yielding hexamethyl- 
benzene on treatment with sulphuric acid. 

A dibromide, CJEIeBr*, is obtained as a yellow oil by brominating 
an ethereal solution of this hydrocarbon at a low temperature. By 
iurther bromination (equal mols.) at the ordinary temperature, a 
crystalline tetrabromide is obtained; when this is recrystallised at 
the ordinary temperature, the crystals retain their transparency and 
lustre for some time, whereas when it is recrystalised at a low tem¬ 
perature, the crystals quickly become opaque and milky, especially 
when touched with one of the first mentioned crystals. Both kinds 
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melt at 230° with some decomposition; their ciystallography is fully 
given. 

None of the hydrocarbons of the formula C 4 H 6 , except Henninger’s 
erythrene, identical with Ciamician and Magnanini’s pyrrolylene, 
have been isolated, being only known as their tetrabromides. The 
proximity of the melting points of these tetrabomides to that of 
erythrene tetrabromide indicates the probability of their identity 
with it. A. G. B. 

7 -Chlorobntyronitrile. By S. Gabriel (Ber., 23, 2489—2493; 
compare preceding abstract).—With the hope of throwing light on 
some of the reactions of ortkocyanobenzyl chloride, the analogous 
fatty compound, 7 -chlorobutyronitrile, ON*CH 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 C1, has been 
investigated. y-ThiGcyanobntyronitrile , CN*[CHJ A *SCN, is prepared 
by boiling 7 -chlorobutyronitrile with alcoholic potassium thiocyanate 
for two hours in a reflux apparatus; the alcohol is evapoiated, the 
residue treated with water, and the oily portion separated. It is a 
pale-yellow, almost odourless liquid, boiling at 195° under a pressure 
of 30—40 mm., and 220° at 110—120 mm.; it undergoes slight 
decomposition on distillation at the ordinary pressure. 7 -Dithio- 
dibutyramide , NH (J *CO*[CH 2 ] 3 ’S’S-[CH 2 ]j , CO-NH 2 , is obtained by 
treating the previous compound with concentrated sulphunc acid in 
the cold ; the reaction is violent, a considerable evolution of carbonic 
and sulphurous anhydrides taking place. After remaining over night, 
the liquid is poured into cold water, treated with a slight excess of 
ammonia, and evaporated; on recrystallisation from water, it is de¬ 
posited in flat needles which melt at 166—167°. 

The reaction probably proceeds in two stages; by the elimination of 
ammonia and carbonic anhydride, an intermediate mercaptan-deriva¬ 
tive, NH 2 *CO[CHJ } *SH, is probably formed, from which hydrogen 
is eliminated by the action of sulphuric anhydride. 7 - 1)iHiiodibutyric 
acid , COOH-[CEtj 3 -S 2 ‘[OH 2 ] 3 *OOOH, is obtained on boiling the 
amide with concentrated hydi ochloric acid; it crystallises from water 
in plates melting at 108—109°, and is readily soluble in ammonia and 
alkalis. On heating 7 -ehlorobutyronitrile with excess of alcoholic 
hydrogen potassium sulphide for 4—1 hour, crystals are formed; 
after washing these with alcohol and water, vermilion-red needles 
ore obtained melting at 113—114°. The compound js soluble in 
alcohol and benzene, but insoluble in water; it has the formula 
C 8 H 10 S 3 , and is the analogue of the compound C 16 H 10 S 3 , from ortho- 
cyanobenzyl chloride (loc. cih). The methiodide, CgHjoS^Mel, is 
prepared by dissolving the compound in methyl iodide: on recrys¬ 
tallisation from alcohol, it melts at 103—104°. The.formation of this 
iodide appears to indicate that the red compound is a sulphide of 
the series R 3 S, and its constitution may, perhaps, therefore be repre¬ 
sented by the formula S(C 4 H 5 S) a . 

7 - Thiodibutyrcmitrile, S(G 3 He*CN) 2 , is obtained on warming 7 -chloro¬ 
butyronitrile with alcoholic potassium sulphide; it is a colourless, 
oily liquid boiling above 300°, and is almost odourless at ordinary 
temperatures. With concentrated hydrochloric acid, it yields 7 -thio- 
dilutyric acid , S(CJS«*COOHk which is deposited from water in long, 
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flat crystals melting at 99°. It is readily soluble in ammonia and 
fixed alkalis. J. B. T. 

Constitution of the Derivatives of Cyanamide. By A. Smolka 
(Monatsh., II, 179—219; compare Abstr., 1888, 42 and 830; 1889, 
114 and 951).—The author has fully and carefully reviewed the syn¬ 
theses and reactions of substituted cyano-compounds, with the object 
of proving their derivation and constitution. Tables are appended 
showing the constitution of the possible compounds which may be 
regarded as being derived ( 1 ) from cyanamide, CN*BTH 3 , dicyano¬ 
diamide, CNvJSTII’C (NH) *NH 2 , carbamidocyanamide, CN’NH'CO-NH* 
and thiocarbamidocyanamide, CN'NH'CS’NEL,, by the addition of 
the elements of ammonia, water, and hydrogeD sulphide respectively; 
( 2 ) from cyanamide, by the addition of another molecule of cyan¬ 
amide, cyanic and thiocyanic acids respectively; ( 8 ) from cyanamide 
or guanidine, cyanic acid or carbamide, thiocyanic acid or thioearb- 
amide, by combination with guanidine, carbamide and thiocarbamide 
respectively; and (4) from dicyanodiamide or higuanide, amido- 
dicyanie acid or dieyanodiamidine (guanyl carbamide), thiocarbamin- 
eyamide or thiodieyanodiamidine, biuret, thiobiuret, and dithiobiuret, 
by combination with cyanamide or guanidine, cyanic acid or carbamide, 
thiocyanic acid or thiocarbamide respectively. It would he possible 
to synthesise all the compounds appearing on the tables, if the uret, 
biuret, triuret, and dicyanodiamide componnds known have the con¬ 
stitutions there attributed to them. Many of the syntheses have 
been actually brought about; others, however, are impracticable, 
owing to tbe compounds being themselves unstable under the con¬ 
ditions necessary to induce combination between their generators. 

G. T. M. 

Crystallisation of Sodium Hydroxide from Isobutyl Alcohol. 
By C. Goiiig (Be/*., 23, 2246—2247).—A compound of the composi¬ 
tion KaOH, 6 C 4 H w O, is deposited in well-defined crystals, when an 
almost saturated solutii n ot sodium hydroxide in isobutyl alcohol is 
evaporated over sulphuric acid; when placed on water, it behaves like 
other compounds of the same nature, and moves about the surface 
very quickly during solution. The crystals lose 5 mols. of the alcohol 
over sulphuric acid, F. S. K. 

Oxidation of f-Methylethylethylene Glycol. By H. v. 
Pechmann {Der., 23, 2427—2428).—£-Methylethjlethylene glycol, 
OH*CHMe*CHEt*OH, is treated with bromine-water (4 atomic pro¬ 
portions) and exposed to direct sunlight for a day; the solution is 
decoloiised with sulphurous anhydride, sodium chloride is added, and 
the solution distilled. The distillate contains acetjlpropionyl, and on 
treatment with phenylhydrazine, the osazone (m. p. 166—167°) is 
obtained. Certain other compounds, such as hydrobenzoin and tar¬ 
taric acid, which contain a secondary glycol-gronp, may he oxidised 
in the same manner, but diisopropyl glycol is not converted into the 
corresponding diketone in this way. J. B. T. 
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Syntheses in the Sugar Group. By E. Fischer (Ber., 23, 
2114—2141).—The present paper is a brief survey of the results 
which have been obtained by the author and others in their investiga¬ 
tions of the sugar group. 

A few years ago (1886), dextrose, levulose, galactose, and sorbinose 
were the simplest known members of the sugar group, arabinose, 
which was at one time thought to be an isomeride of grape-sugar, 
having been shown by Kiliani (Abstr., 1887, 465) to have the mole¬ 
cular formula C 5 H 10 O 5 . 

The constitution of dextrose and galactose is, at the present time, 
expressed by the formula CH 2 (OH)-[CH(OH)] 4 -COH, and that of 
levulose by the formula CH 2 (OH)'[CH(OH)] 3 'CO*CH 2 *OH, these 
formulae being based on the following facts:—On reduction with 
sodium amalgam, dextrose and levulose yield mannitol, and galactose 
yields dulcitol, both of which compounds were proved to be hexa- 
bydric derivatives of normal hexane. On oxidation with chlorine- 
or bromine-water, dextrose and galactose are converted into mono- 
carboxylic acids, gluconic acid and galactonic acid, and on further 
oxidation into dicarboxylic acids, saccharic acid, and mucic acid; they 
contain, therefore, the aldehyde-group. Levulose, on the other hand, 
is only very slowly acted on by cold bromine-water, and is destroyed 
by more powerful oxidising agents. All three sugars combine with 
hydrogen cyanide; on hydrolysis, the cyanhydrin obtained fiom 
dextrose and galactose yields normal heptylic acid, whilst that ob¬ 
tained from levulose gives methylbutylacetic acid. Both dextrose 
and galactose combine with phenylhydrazine and with hydroxy lamine 
just like simple aldehydes. 

The one argument which is still brought against the aldehyde 
formula, namely, that dextrose and galactose do not give the charac¬ 
teristic reaction of aldehydes with a'sulphurous acid solution of 
rosaniline, cannot be regarded as of much importance, because no 
simple fatty hydroxy-aldehyde has yet been tested with this reagent. 

The great want of a suitable method for the isolation of sugars 
was supplied by the discovery of the phenylhydrazine reaction 
(Abstr., 1885, 53). When a warm 10 per cent, aqueous solution of 
dextrose is warmed for 10—15 minutes with a solution of phenyl¬ 
hydrazine in dilute acetic acid, glucosazone, CwH^NiO*, is deposited in 
ciystals . 4 The formation of this substance takes place in two phases 
(Abstr., 1887, 567) ; the sugar first combines with the base (1 mol.) 
like an ordinary aldehyde, forming a readily soluble hydrazone, but in 
presence of excess of phenylhydrazine the hydrazone undergoes a 
peculiar oxidation, One CH 2 * OH-group being converted into the carb¬ 
onyl-group, which then reacts with the base (1 mol.) in the usual 
way. 

The fact that the osazone obtained from dextrose is identical with 
* that formed from levulose proves, not only that this explanation of 
the reaction is correct, but also that both compounds have the con¬ 
stitution CH 8 (OH)-[OH(OH)] 3 «C(H 2 HPh)-OH:N 3 HPh. 

All natural sugars which reduce Fehling’s solution, including 
lactose and maltose, behave in this way with phenylhydrazine, as do 
also all aldehydes and ketone^ which contain a CH/OH- or CB>OH- 
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group adjacent to the aldehyde- or carbonyl-radicle. The hydrazones 
of most of the naturally occurring sugars are readily soluble in water, 
but mannose and its optical isomerides, and the various artificial 
sugars containing 7, 8, and 9 carbon-atoms (comp, this vol., p. 1230), 
form hydrazones, which are only sparingly soluble, and which can 
therefoi*e be most conveniently employed for the identification or 
isolation of these sugars, into which they can he reconverted by 
decomposition with hydrochloric acid. When a hydrazone is vigor¬ 
ously shaken with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*19 at the ordinary 
temperature, a brown solution of the hydrochloride is obtained, but 
after one to two minntes the separation of phenylhydrazine hydro¬ 
chloride commences, and in 10 to 15 minntes decomposition iB 
complete; the sugar can he easily isolated from the filtered solution. 

Of far more value for the identification of sugars are the almost 
insoluble, crystalline osazones, which differ from one another in 
solubility, melting point, and optical behaviour. On reduction with 
zinc-dust and glacial acetic acid, they are converted into basic com¬ 
pounds. Glucosazone, for example, yields the compound 

CH 2 (OH)-[CH(OH)]s*CO-OH 3 -NH 2 , 

one hydrazine-group being displaced by oxygen, the other being con¬ 
verted into an amido-group, with elimination of aniline; when this 
base is treated.with nitrons acid in the cold, it is converted into 
levulose (Abstr., 1888, 39). As the other bases obtained in like 
manner do not crystallise well, the reconversion of the osazones into 
the sugars is best effected by decomposing them with fuming hydro¬ 
chloric acid (Abstr., 1888, 1267). When finely divided glucosazone 
is quickly heated to 40° with fuming hydrochloric acid, the solution 
kept at this temperature for one minute, and then cooled to 25°, 
phenylhydrazine hydrochloiide separates in crystals, and in 1() 
minutes the reaction is at ah end; the filtered solution contains 
glucosone, which can he isolated in the form of its insoluble lead 
compound. 

Glucosone has not yet been obtained in crystals; its reactions show 
that it is the aldehyde of levulose, CH 3 (OH)-[CH(OH)]yOO'GOH, 
and its formation is expressed by the equation— 

C 6 H 10 O 4 (]S T s HPh), + 2H a O = CflH w O fi + 2N 2 H 3 Ph. . 

It combines with phenylhydrazine, yielding glucosazone; it gives 
crystalline quinoxaline-derivatives with aromatic orthodiamines, and 
on reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid, it is completely converted 
into levulose. 

It seems probable that other, as yet unknown, ketone-sugars • can 
be obtained from the aldehyde-sugars by the same method as that 
employed in the transformation of dextrose into levulose. The inverse 
process, namely, the conversion of a ketone- into an aldehyde-sugar, 
has already been carried out as follows:—Levulose can he reduced to 
mannitol, which, on oxidation with nitric acid, gives the aldehyde' 
mannose, and from the latter dextrose can he obtained in the manner' 
described below. 

The .osazones may also be employed for ascertaining the molecular 
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formula of a sugar, as was done in the ease of. arabinose, sorbinose, 
and xylose; also for determining its constitution, as exemplified by the 
case of rhamnose and lactose. 

The hydrazones and osazones are also particularly valuable for tbe 
detection of new sugars and sugar-like substances, witness tbe case 
of mannose, tbe true aldehyde of mannitol, a sugar which, first pre¬ 
pared artificially by tbe oxidation of tbe alcohol, was soon afterwards 
detected in the vegetable kingdom by Tollens. and Gans, and by R. 
Reiss (Abstr., 1889, 68/), who named it seminose. Erytbrose and 
glycerose, two sugar-like substances, obtained by the oxidation of 
erythrol and glycerol respectively (Abstr., 1888, 1264?), were also 
isolated by means of tbeir osazones. 

Glycerose, which is most conveniently obtained by tbe oxidation of 
glycerol with bromine and sodium carbonate, was proved to have tbe 
molecular formula C 3 H 6 0 3 by tbe analysis of tbe osazone, but it is 
probably a mixture of glyceraldebyde and dihydroxyacetone; when 
treated with dilute alkalis, it gives a-acrose (Abstr., 1S88, 858), for 
tbe formation of which glyceraldehyde is necessary, and it combines 
with hydrogen cyanide, yielding a cyanhydrio, which on hydrolysis 
is converted into trihydroxyisobutyric # acid (Abstr., 1889, 478), a 
compound that can only be formed from dihydroxyacetone. 

The first step in the synthesis of sugars was made by Butlerow 
(Annalen, 120, 295), the discoverer of methylenitan, a yellowish, 
sweet syrup, obtained by treating a hot solution of trioxymethylene 
with calcium hydroxide; this substance shows the usual reactions of 
sugars, but is optically inactive, and seems not to ferment with yeast. 
The method of preparing formaldehyde having been greatly improved 
by Loew (Abstr., 1886, 609), it became possible to examine the con¬ 
densation of this substance more fully, which soon led to the discovery 
of formose (ibid., 610). This compound, which was obtained by 
Loew by tbe condensation of formaldehyde with calcium hydroxide, 
was thought by him to be different from methylenitan, and to have 
the composition C 6 H l2 O fc ; the author proved, however (Abstr., 1888, 
590), that both substances consist of various sugar-like compounds, 
and are practically identical, the'principal constituent of both being 
a sugar (formose) of the composition C fi H 12 Oc, another sugar, a-acrose, 
being also present in the t.wo mixtures. A little later Loew (Abstr., 
1889, 581) obtained a sugar, which he named metbose, by the con¬ 
densation of formaldehyde by the action of lead and magnesium oxides, 
but this product was proved by the author to be identical with 
a-acrose. In the meantime (Abstr., 1887, 651, and 1888, 89), it was 
found that two isomeric sugars, a- and £-acrose, are formed when 
acraldehyde bromide is treated with a cold solution of barium hydr¬ 
oxide ; these two substances, which can be most conveniently pre¬ 
pared by treating glycerose with cold dilute alkalis, can be isolated 
from various other sugar-like substances, which are produced at the 
same time, by means of their osazones, the latter being reconverted 
into the sugars by treatment with hydrochloric acid, in the manner 
described above. 

a-Acrose, which is only obtained in small quantities, seems to 
be formed by a sort of aldol condensation of equal molecules of 
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glyceraldehyde and dihydroxyacetone, in accordance with the equa¬ 
tion— 

CH/OHVCH(OH)-CHO + CH 2 (OH)-CO-CH 2 -OH = 

CH 2 (OH)-[CH(OH)] 3 -CO-CH 3 -OH; 

its formation from glycerose and from formaldehyde takes place 
under conditions which exist in the vegetable kingdom, and is, there¬ 
fore, of far greater interest than its preparation from acraldehyde 
bromide. 

The remarkable resemblance of a-acrosazone to glncosazone, from 
which it difftrs principally in being optically inactive, at once led the 
author to suppose that a-acrose was the optically inactive form of 
dextrose or levnlose. On decomposition with hydrochloric acid, 
a-acrosazone yields a sweet syrup which ferments with yeast* gives 
levulinic acid with hydrochloric acid, and, on reduction with sodium 
amalgam, is converted into a crystalline hexahydric alcohol, a-acritol 
(Abtotr., 1889, 484), the resemblance of which to mannitol is so close 
that it was thought to be simply the inactive form of this naturally 
occurring alcohol. But for the fortunate discovery that a-acritol can 
be prepared from mannose, it.wonld have been a task of considerable 
difficulty to prove its relationship to mannitol, as only 0'2 gram of 
a-acritol is obtained from 1 kilo, of glycerol. 

When mannose, the aldehyde of mannitol, is oxidised with bromine- 
water, it is eonveited into a monocarboxylic acid, mannonic acid, ^ 
C 6 H 13 0 7 , which can be purified by means of the hydrazide by the ‘ 
method previously described (this vol., p. 152). On evaporating an 
aqueous solution of the acid, a crystalline lactone, which differs from 
the lactone of arabinosecarboxylic acid only in possessing an opposite 
rotatory power, is obtained; when these two lactones are mixed 
together in aqueous solution, they combine to form an optically 
inactive lactone. On reduction with sodium amalgam in the manner 
already described (this vol., p. 1149), the three lactones are converted 
into a dextro-rotatoiy, levo-rotatoiy, and inactive mannose respec¬ 
tively; these sugars, on further reduction, yield the corresponding 
active and inactive mannitols, the inactive modification being identical 
with synthetical a acritol. 

The relationship between all the known members of the mannitol 
series is shown in the table on the following page, the letters d, 7, 
and i (from dexter, Isevns, and inactive) serving to distinguish the 
various isomerides; the compounds marked with an asterisk are new, 
and will be described in a future paper. 

Now since i-mannitol is identical with the a-acritol obtained 
synthetically, and a-aerose, obtained from a-acrosazone, is identical 
with i-fructose (this vol:, p. 466), all that remains to complete the 
synthesis of a natural sugar is to convert a member of the inactive 
into a member of the active series. This can be accomplished in 
the case of the sugars themselves, through the agency of yeast. 
When an aqueous solution of synthetical a-acrose (i-fructose) is 
fermented with yeast, the solution, which was previously inactive, 
becomes strongly dextro-rotatory, and yields a glncosazone which is 
dextro-rotatory; this solution contains a sugar which is named 
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Mannitol Series. • 

. 1-Fructose. i-Fructose. d-Fructose. 

(a-Acrose). (Fruit-sugar). 

i-Glucosone. • d-Glucosone. 

Mamio^e Group. 

1-Mannonic acid. i-Mannonic acid. d-Mannouic acid. 

(Arabinosecarboxylic acid). 

1-Mannose. i-Mannose. d-Mannose. 

1-Mannitol. i-Mannitol. d-Mannitol. 

(a-Acritol). 

1-Mannosaccliaric acid. # i-Mannosaccharic *d-Mannosaccharic 

(Metasaccharic acid). acid. acid. 

Glucose Group. 

*l-Gluconic acid. *i-Gluconic acid. d-Gluconic acid. 

*1-Glucose. *i-Glucose. d-Glucose. 

(Grape-sugar). 

Alcohols wanting. 

*1-Saccharic acid. *i-Saccharic acid. d-Saccharic acid. 

1-fructose, in spite of the fact that it is dextro-rotatory, because the 
letters d and l do not denote in every case the irregularly changing 
rotatory power, bnt express rather the chemical relationship between 
the compounds; the letter d was chosen for the group of natural 
sugars, because most of them are dextro-rotatory, and although 
levulose is levo-rotatory, it belongs to the same geometrical series as 
d-mannose. 

i-Mannose ferments with yeast jnst like i-fructose, the dextro¬ 
rotatory modification being destroyed, and the levo-rotatory modifi¬ 
cation remaining unchanged (this vol., p. 446), so that in both 
cases the yeast nses that part of the sugar to which it has been 
accustomed iu the past. 

As fermentation gives the less interesting compounds of the Z-series 
only, chemical methods have to be employed for obtaining the natural 
sugars. i-Mannitol, on careful oxidation with nitric acid, yields 
i-mannose, which is converted into i-mannonie acid by treatment with 
bromine-water; by means of its strychnine or morphine salt, this acid 
can be separated into d- and 1-mannonic acids, which, on reduction, give 
the optically active mannoses and mannitols. The d-mannose obtained 
in this way can be transformed into d-fructose (levulose) by means of 
its glucosazone, which is identical with that of dextrose and of levu¬ 
lose. The conversion of dextrose into mannose, and vice versa , can be 
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accomplished by means of the acids. When glnconic acid is heated 
with quinine at 140^ it is partially converted into d-mannonic acid; 
the latter, under the same conditions, gives considerable quantities of 
d-gluconic acid, which on reduction yields d-glucose (dextrose), the 
synthesis of this natural sugar being thus completed. 

1 -Mannonic acid, in like manner, can be converted into the optical 
isomeride, 1 -gluconic acid, but the process is difficult to carry out, and 
the yield is small. 

1 -Grluconie acid can bfe. more conveniently obtained, together with 
arabinosecarboxylic acid ( 1 -mannonie acid), by treating arabinose 
with hydrocyanic acid and hydrolysing the product; this is the first 
instance of the formation of two stereochemical isomerides by the 
combination of an aldehyde with hydrogen cyanide. 

The two active gluconic acids are very similar in appearance, and 
combine in aqueous solution yielding an inactive acid which forms 
salts and other inactive derivatives; on reduction, they are converted 
into the corresponding optically active isomerides of dextrose, namely, 
1 - and i-glucose, and on oxidation they 3 ield 1 - and i-saccharic acid. 

The isomerism of all the compounds included in the above table 
can be explained in accordance with Le Bel and Van’t Hoff’s 
hypothesis, bnt the views at present held on the combination of 
isomeric compounds containing asymmetrical carbon-atoms will prob¬ 
ably have to be modified. 

Since all the members of the mannitol series can be prepared from 
their elements, the most important natural sugars have now been 
synthesised; but it is possible to prepare artificially sugars containing 
7 \ 8 , 9, <£c., carbon-atoms by converting one containing 6 carbon- 
atoms into the acid containing 7, by means of hydrogen cyanide, and 
then reducing the lactone 'ot .this acid with sodium amalgam. The 
•sugar containing 7 carbon-atoms produced in this way can then be 
employed for continuing the process np the series; mannoheptose,* 
mannooctose, and mannononose have already been prepared (compare 
this vol., p. 1280). 

Many of these new synthetical sugars will certainly be found in 
the vegetable kingdom, and. even already, it has been proved that the 
heptahydric alcohol, formed by the reduction of mannoheptose, is 
identical with perseitol, 0 7 Hi fi 0 7 , a compound which occurs in the 
fruit of Lav rns pvrsea. 

The most interesting result of* these investigations i?, however, the 
synthesis of dextrose and levnlose, which throws some light on one 
of the most important and most wonderful physiological processes, 
namely, the formation of carbohydrates in green plants. As far as 
is known, these two sugars are not only the first products of assimila¬ 
tion, hut they are also the material from which all other organic con¬ 
stituents of plants are prepared. Since it has not yet been proved 
that formaldehyde occurs in plants in any appreciable quantity, it 
seems probable that a search for other intermediate products, such as 
glycerose, might be attended with success. The fact that the active 

* The system of nomenclature suggested for the sugars has been already ex¬ 
plained (this vol. p. 598). 
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sugars only are formed in plants, whilst inactive aerose is alone pro¬ 
duced by chemical synthesis, is still more interesting, as the question 
arises whether the formation of optically-active substances is a pre¬ 
rogative of plauts—the result it may be of a kind of vital force V 
The answer to this question is probably in the negative, and it is, 
doubtless, but incomplete knowledge that gives an appearance of the 
wonderful to the process. No facts are known which directly nega¬ 
tive the view that plants first prepare inactive sugars, and then split 
them up, making use of the members of the d-mannitol series for the 
production of starch, cellulose, inulin, &c., the optical isomerides 
Berving to fulfil other functions. 

Another interesting problem is, what would be the effect if some 
of the artificial sugars were supplied to auirnals, instead of the 
natural products P Mannose, which is so nearly related to dextrose, 
would probably serve as nutriment, even to tbe more bigbly organised 
animals, and the slight change in food might produce corresponding 
changes in assimilation. Tbe liver, for example, might secrete a new 
glycogen, the mammae a substitute for lactose.' The consequence of 
substituting a pentose or a heptose, or, more especially, the ierment- , 
able nonose, for ordinary sugar might be far more important, and it 
would not be surprising if, under such circumstances, the functions 
of the blood and the tissues were modifier!; the pig, for example, 
secreting a different fat, the bee a different wax. As, moreover, with 
the help of fungi, plants prepare not only the more complex carbo¬ 
hydrates and fats, but albuminoids as well, they might be forced to 
form different albuminoids if supplied with some new sugar; a 
change of architecture, under chemical influence, might in this way 
be brought about, which would lead to the most remarkable results, 
and produce changes of form more fundamental than it has yet been 
found possible to do by crossing and selection. Although in the past 
hundreds of organic substances have been supplied to animals in 
order to determine what changes they undergo in the system, the 
materials used had invariably no resemblance whatever to natural 
food-stuffs; in the possession of new sugars, the physiologist will 
have a fruitful field of research, his labours in which are likely to 
lead to remarkable results. 

•For tbe chemist there remains work enough, even in the group of 
the carbohydrates; in accordance with present theories sixteen 
hexoses, of the same structure as dextrose, without counting the 
inactive forms, can exist in the dulcitol series, and, probably, all these 
compounds are actually capable of existence. It may even be said, 
with some assurance, that their prepai^ation by the methods employed 
in the mannitol series will not be exceptionally difficult, as soon as it 
has been found possible to convert; the various tartaric acids into the 
optically isomeric trihydroxybutyric acids. 

The synthesis of starch, cellulose, inulin, gum, &c., is only a ques¬ 
tion of time, and, judging from tbe great strides which have been 
made in organic synthesis during tbe last 62 years, tbe chemist need 
have no hesitation in attempting to prepare synthetically any product 
whatever of the living organism. F. S. K. 
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Sugars Richer in Carbon, from d-Mannose. By E. Fischpk 
and F. Passmore (JBer., 23, 2226—2239).—d-Mannose, which can be 
prepared in large quantities from vegetable ivory-nuts (compare 
Fischer atfd Hirschberger, this voi., p. 224), can be more readily 
converted into the carboxylic acid by means of hydrocyanic acid than 
the other natural sugars. It has, therefore, been employed for the 
synthesis of some higher sugars in the manner described below; as 
the compounds produced all crystallise well, the authors have expe¬ 
rienced no difficulties in continuing the process up to the formation 
of the compound C a Hi 8 O fl . The sugars obtained in this way are named 
d-mannoheptose, d-mannooctose, and d-mannononose, in accordance 
with the system of nomenclature already proposed (this vol., p. 598), 
the corresponding acids being termed d-manno-heptonic, -octonic, 
and -nononic acids respectively, and the alcohols, heptifcol and octitol. 
All these compounds contain a normal chain of carbon-atoms, and the 
three synthetical sugars are all aldehydes. 

d-Afannoheptonic acid , C 7 H u 0 8 (previously called mannosecarboxylic 
acid, compare Abstr. J 1889, 482), is prepared by heating ivory-nut 
• shavings, with hydrochloric acid as already described (this vol., 
p. 224), neutralising the filtered solution with lead carbonate, pre¬ 
cipitating the lead with sodium carbonate, and evaporating the solu¬ 
tion Of mannose (2 kilos.), obtained in this way, to a syrup. The 
syrup is dissolved in water (4 parts), treated, in eight separate por¬ 
tions, with the theoretical quantity of hydrocyanic acid and a few 
drops of ammonia, the mixture kept for three days at the ordinary 
temperature, then heated at 50° for four hours, and barium d-manno- 
heptonate prepared from it in the manner already described (Abstr., 
1889. 482) ; the weight of the pure salt thns obtained is about the 
same as that of the sugar employed. The barium salt is then dis¬ 
solved in hot water (10 parts), the base exactly precipitated with 
sulphuric acid, the filtrate decolorised with animal charcoal, and 
evaporated; the crystalline residue consists of a mixture of manno- 
heptonic acid and its lactone, from which the acid can be isolated in 
a pure condition by recxystallising several times from hot water. 

d-Mannoheptonic acid melts at 175°, being converted into the 
lactone, the same change occurring when it is heated at 130°, and 
also (but only partially) when it is kept over sulphuric acid, or boiled 
with water or alcohol. It is soluble in 25 parts of water at 30°, the 
solution being feebly levo-rotatory. The sodium salt, OvHuOaNa, 
crystallises in long needles, melts at 220—225°, and is rather sparingly 
soluble in cold water. The lactone (Abstr., 1889, 482) has a sweet 
taste, and its specific rotatory power is [a]ran = — 74'23. 

d-AIannoheptose, C 7 H U 07 , is obtained as follows:—The pure lactone 
(10 grams) is dissolved in water (1U0 c.c.), mixed with 20 per cent, 
sulphuric acid (1 c.c.), the solution cooled to its freezing point, and 
per cent, sodium amalgam (120 grams) added in the course of 
30 to 40 minutes, the whole being vigorously shaken and kept acid by 
the frequent addition of dilute sulphuric acid; the decanted solution 
is now mixed with soda in such quantity that it remains slightly 
alkaline after keeping for 15 minutes, so as to convert any un¬ 
changed lactone into the sodium salt of the acid; the filtered solution 
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is tlien exactly neutralised with sulphuric acid in the cold, evaporated 
at 100 ° until crystallisation commences, and poured into boiling abso¬ 
lute alcohol (10 parts). The precipitated sodium salts are redissolved 
in hot water, again precipitated with alcohol, and the alcoholic 
mother liquors from the two operations evaporated, when the sugar 
remains as a syrup which crystallises after one to two days’ time; the 
yield is, on the average, 40 per cent, of the lactone employed. 

The compound prepared in this way still contains a little inorganic 
matter and small quantities of the heptahydric alcohol, but it can be 
directly employed for the synthesis of the higher sugars. About 
half the lactone is converted into mannoheptonic acid in the reduction 
process, and is recovered in the form of the sodium salt, mixed, how¬ 
ever, with sodium sulphate; this mixture is dissolved in the least 
possible quantity of hot water, the solution cooled, and excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid added before crystallisation commences; after 
remaining for a long time most of the heptonic acid is deposited in 
crystals. 

The crude mannoheptose, prepared in the manner described, can be 
freed from ash by recrystallisation from 9(3 per cent, alcohol, but it 
still contains heptitol (see below), from which it cannot be separated, 
except by converting it into the hydrazone. This compound is 
gradually precipitated in crystals when phenylhydrazine acetate is 
added to a cold aqueous solution of the crude sugar, and can be 
obtained in a pure state by recrystallisation from hot water. It is 
dissolved in fuming hydrochloric acid (4 parts), the solution kept for 
15 minutes at 20 °, then cooled well, filtered, the filtrate diluted, 
neutralised with lead carbonate, the filtered solution rendered alkaline 
with barium hydroxide, and shaken with ether until free from phenyl- 
hydrazine. The residual solution is then treated with a slight excess of 
sulphuric acid, freed from hydrochloric acid aud sulphuric acid in the 
usual manner, shaken with animal charcoal until colourless, evapor¬ 
ated under reduced pressure, and the residual syrup, which soou 
solidifies when covered with alcohol, recrystallised from this sol¬ 
vent; the yield of pure sugar is 39 per cent, of the hydrazone 
employed. 

d-Mannoheptose crystallises in slender needles, melts at 134—135° 
(coit.) to a coloured liquid, turns brown at about 190°, has a sweet 
taste, and is very readily soluble in water, but only very sparingly in 
boiling alcohol; it seems to crystallise from dilate methyl alcohol 
with I mol. H 3 O. Its specific rotatory power, 10 minutes alter 
solution, is [a]i> 2 o = 85*05, bnt it gradually decreases, and, after 
24 hours, has become constant, being then [a ] D20 = 68’64. It gives 
all the usual reactions of sugars, and, like d* mannose, it is precipitated 
from its aqueous solution by basic lead acetate. When yeast is placed 
in a it) per cent, aqueous solution of the sugar, kept at 30°, no 
fermentation takes place in the course of 24 hours. 

The hydrazone , C 7 H 14 CV.N..H Ph, crystallises from hot water in 
slender, colourless needles, melts at 197—200° with decomposition 
when quickly heated, and is only very sparingly soluble in cold water. 
Its fre-shly-prepared solution in fuming hydrochloric acid, diluted 
with water, is optically inactive, but in 45 minutes it shows a dextro- 
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.rotation o£ 0*45°; in this respect it differs from the sparingly soluble 
hydrazones of d- and 1-mannose. 

d-Mannohej>tosazone, ^H^Os^aHPlOs, separates in slender needles, 
when an aqaeous solution of the hydrazone is heated with phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate. It crystallises from hot alcohol in slender needles, 
melts with decomposition at abont 200°, when quickly heated, and is 
very sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, and almost insoluble in water 
and ether: its solution in glacial acetic acid is dextro-rotatory. 

Heptitol (perseitol), C 7 H 16 0 T , is obtained when mannoheptose is 
reduced with sodium amalgam as described in the preparation of 
mannose (this vol., p. 466) ; the yield is about 70 per cent, of the 
sngar employed. A direct comparison of this synthetical alcohol with 
per*eitol, which has been shown by Maquenne (Abstr., 1889, 32) to 
be a heptahydric alcohol, proved the identity of the two compounds, 
as does also the fact that Maquenne’s perseitol, on oxidation with 
nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*14, is converted into mannoheptose. 

d-Uamioctonic acid can be prepared from crnde crystalline manno- 
heptose p by treating it with hydrocyanic acid and a few drops of 
ammonia, as desmhed in the preparation of the heptonic acid; as 
the barium salt does not crystallise well, the acid is best purified 
by heating its dilute aqueous solution with phenylhydrazine and 
acetic acid. The hydrazide, CJEI^CVNoByPb, which is gradually 
deposited frbm the solution, crystallises from hot water in colourless 
needles melting at about 243° with decomposition when quickly 
heated: it is almost insoluble in cold water and alcobol, and rather 
sparingly soluble in hot water. It is reconverted into the acid by 
boiling with barium hydroxide, as previously described (this vol., 
p. 153), but the acid was not isolated; the solution, freed from 
1 arium hydroxide and phenylhydrazine, and decolorised with animal 
charcoal, is evaporated, and the residual mannoctolactone, which 
gradually solidifies when treated with alcohol, purified by recrystal¬ 
lisation from this solvent. 30 grams of mannoheptose yield 19 grams 
of the pure lactone. 

Mannoctolactone , CrH u O*, melts at about 167—170° with decomposi¬ 
tion. has a sweet taste, and is veiy readily soluble in water, the solu¬ 
tion becoming slightly acid after some time; it dissolves rather freely 
in hot alcohol, and its specific rotatory power is [a]p» = —43*58. 

d-Mannoctose is obtained from the lactone (1 part) exactly as 
described in the case of mannoheptose, except that a larger quantity 
(16 parts) of per cent, sodium amalgam is required; on evapo¬ 
rating its alcoholic solution, there remains a sweet syrup, which does 
not crystallise even when purified by means of the hydrazone. It is 
very readily soluble in water, only very sparingly in absolute alcobol, 
is levo-rotatoiy, and does not ferment with yeast. The hydrazone , 
C b Hi h 0 7 *.N 2 HPh, crystallises from hot water, in which it is sparingly 
soluble, in colourless needles, and melts, when quickly heated, at 
. about 212° with decomposition. The osazone , CgH H 0 6 (lI,HPh) 2 , is 
gradually deposited in yellow needles when a dilute aqaeous solution 
of the sugar, or of tbe hydrazone, is warmed with excess of phenyl¬ 
hydrazine acetate; it is almost insoluble in hot water and boiling 
alcohol, and melts at atwmt 223° with decomposition. 
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d -Mannoctitol, C 8 Hi 8 0 8 , prepared from the sugar by reducing it 
with sodium amalgam as described under mannoheptose, separates 
from hot water, in which it is only moderately easily soluble, in 
colourless, microscopic plates, sinters together at 250°, and melts 
completely at 258°; when heated in small quantities, it volatilises 
without leaving any carbonaceous residue. 

&-&] annononic lactone , CgHi 6 0 9 , can be obtained by treating mann- 
octose with hydrocyanic acid, converting the product into the hydr- 
azide of mannononic acid, and decomposing the latter with barium 
hydroxide exactly as described in the case of the lower homologue ; 
on evaporating the aqueous solution of the acid to a syrup, it is 
almost completely converted into the lactone, which, when treated 
with alcohol, gradually solidifies. It crystallises from hot alcohol in 
slender needles, melts at 175—177°, and is readily soluble in water, 
and moderately easily in hot alcohol; it has a sweet taste, and its 
specific rotatoiy power is [a]^ = —41°. 

d-Mannononose, CsHisOq, can be obtained from the lactone without 
difficulty by the same method as that employed in the preparation 
of mannoctose; it separates from hot alcohol in small nodules, 
but it has not yet been obtained free from ash, sufficient material 
not having been prepared to allow of its purification by means of 
the hydrazone. It melts at about 130°, and is dextro-rotatory. 
The hydrazone, C9Hi 8 0 8 *.N 2 HPh, crystallises from hot water in colour¬ 
less needles, melts at about 223° with decomposition when quickly 
heated, and is very sparingly soluble in cold water. The osaaone 
crystallises in yellow needles, melts at about 217° with decomposition, 
and is almost insoluble in hot water and alcohol. 

Mannononose ferments with yeast just as readily as mannose and 
grape-sugar, carbonic anhydride being evolved, and a solution ob¬ 
tained which has an odour of alcohol, and which gives the iodoform 
reaction very distinctly. It is a curious fact that most of the sugars, 
such as glycerose, the hexoses, and mannononose, which contain three, 
or a simple multiple of three, carbon-atoms ferment with yeast, 
whereas the pentoses (arahinose and xylose), mannoheptose, and 
mannoctose do not. 

Mannononose resembles dextrose so closely that the two compounds 
can be easily mistaken for one another; they have, moreover, the 
same percentage composition, approximately the same rotatoiy power, 
almost the same melting point, and both ferment with yeast, so that 
if mannononose had been obtained from the vegetable kingdom 
before the hydrazone test was known, it would certainly have been 
mistaken for dextrose. The occurrence of mannononose in plants 
would not be surprising, because it is more than probable that glycer- 
aldehyde is formed in the vegetable kingdom; this compound so 
easily condenses to hexoses that it seems likely that, under other 
conditions, it might undergo condensation to mannononose. 

The optical behaviour of the compounds described above is worthy 
of note, the rotatory power changing in an irregular manner from 
right to left and vice versd, as is shown by the following table:— 
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d-Mannose Series . 

Hexonic lactone.. + 53*81° Octonic lactone.. —43*58° 

Hexose. +12*96 Octose. —3*3 (approx.). 

Heptonic lactone. —74*23 lN"ononic lactone . —41*0 

Heptose. +85*05 ISonose. +50*0 (approx.). 

F. 8. K. 

The Sulphines and the Different Valencies of Sulphur. By 
R. Kasixi and A. Scala ( Oazzetta , 19, 526—528).—This is a paper 
of a polemical character containing a reply to Klinger and Maassen 
(Abstv., 1888, 357; 1889, 1135). The authors maintain that the 
measurements given by them and La Valle (Abstr., 1889,115) fully 
establish the isomerism of the platinochlorides of diethyltnethyl- 
sulphine and ethylmethylethylsulphine, the former crystallising in 
the cubic, and the latter in the monoclinic system as stated by Kruger 
(Abstr., 1877, 186). S. B. A. A. 

Myristie Aldehyde. By F. Krafft (Ber., 20, 2360—2364; 
compare Abstr., 1889, 1017).—Tetradecyl alcohol, Ci 3 H OT -CH 2 *OH, is 
obtained by reducing myTistic aldehyde with sodinm in alcoholic 
solution. The hydrogen sodium sulphite compound, CuHseO-SOsNa, is 
prepared by heating myristie aldehyde with a saturated aqueous 
solution of hydrogen sodium sulphite at 55°; it crystallises from 
alcohol in colourless plates, and slowly decomposes at 130° without 
melting. The corresponding potassium compound is very similar in 
properties. Tetradecy laldoxime, CiaH^’CHlNOH, is obtained by 
treating the aldehyde with half its weight of hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride in alcoholic solution ; it crystallises from alcohol in silvery, 
lustrous plates melting at 82°, and has a slight peppermint-like 
odour. Tetradecylamine , CnH^-NHo, is formed by the reduction of the 
aldoxime with sodinm amalgam in alcoholic solution, to which acetic 
acid is added from time to time; it melts at 37°, boils at 162° under a 
pressure of 15 mm., and is most readily purified by distillation; it rapidly 
absorbs carbonic anhydride on exposure to air. The same compound 
may also be obtained by reducing myristouitrile, CuH»N, with 
sodium in alcoholic solution. The hydrochloride , C m H 2 9*B’H 3j H 01, is 
readily soluble in water; it crystallises from ether in lustrous plates, 
which decompose on heating. The platinochhride has also been pre¬ 
pared. 2'- Triderylquinolive, C^HgK'CisHsj, is formed by tbe distilla¬ 
tion of the product obtained by the action of aniline and pyruvic 
acid ou tetradecylaldehyde. It crystallises in large, white plates 
melting at 31—32°. The hydrochloride an d. platinochloride have been 
prepared; the latter crystallises in yellow, lustrous plates. JDodecyL 
amine , CiJSgs'NHn, is formed by the reduction of lauronitrile with 
sodium in alcoholic solution; it melts at 27—28°, and boils at 
134—135° under a pressure of 15 mm. (compare Lutz, Abstr., 1886, 
685). J. B. T. 

Reduction-products of 1: 2-Diketones. By H. v. Pechmann 
and F. Dam (Ber., 23, 2421—2427; compare Abstr., 1889, 1137).— 
Dinaethylketol, COMe*CBMe*OH, is prepared by warming diacetyl 
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(20 grains) with, granulated zinc (30 grams), and dilate (1:5) sul¬ 
phuric acid (280 grains); the product is extracted 20 times with 
ether, the ether cautiously evaporated, and the residue dried over 
anhydrous sodium sulphate. The yield is quantitative; the ketol boils 
at 141—142°, has a sp. gr. of 1*0021 at 15°/4°, and is miscible with 
all the ordinary solvents except light petroleum. It reduces Fehling’s 
solution, and is readily oxidised on exposure to air. The phenyl’- 
hydrazone , CHMe(OH)*CMe!N 2 HPh, is obtained by treating a mixture 
of the ketol and phenylhydrazine, in molecular proportion, with sodium 
acetate in aqueous solution; it separates as an oil, which solidifies on 
cooling. It crystallises from benzene, on the addition of light petro¬ 
leum, in stellate groups of long prisms melting at 83—84°. It is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and dilute 
acids, but not in alkalis; it quickly undergoes decomposition on 
keeping. With excess of phenylhydrazine in the cold, the ketol 
yields a mixture of diacetylphenylhydrazone and diacetylosazone; 
the latter is also formed on warming the ketol with excess of 
phenylhydrazine. Dimethylketol does not solidify in a freezing 
mixture, but if allowed to remain for several weeks, or months, it 
becomes converted into a solid crystalline modification melting at 
127—128°; the addition of a crystal of this compound to the liquid 
ketol does not hasten its solidification. A second solid modification 
is obtained by adding some indifferent substance, such as a piece of 
granulated zinc, to the liquid ketol; in a few hours it crystallises in 
colourless, thin plates melting at 96—98°; after some time the 
crystals liquefy spontaneously at ordinary temperatures, and then 
gradually pass into the modification of high melting point. These 
two substances are quite distinct, they may be sublimed without 
change by cautiously heating; they dissolve slowly in ordinary 
solvents, becoming converted into the liquid ketol, which is also 
formed by distilling, or melting, either of them. Both are optically 
inactive, but it appears probable that they are physical, rather than 
chemical, isomerides. 

Methylethylketol^ COMe*CHEt*OH, is prepared fromacetylpropionyl; 
it is a colourless, sweet-smelling liquid, closely resembling the 
dimethyl-derivative in properties; it boils at 152—158°, and at 77° 
under a pressure of 35 mm.; its sp. gr. is 0*9722 at 17*5°/4°. On 
treatment with phenylhydrazine, the phenylhydrazone is formal. With 
excess of phenylhydrazine in the cold, acetylpropionyl-a-phenylhydr- 
azone, COEt # CMe!N 2 BDPh, is obtained, thus showing the constitution of 
the ketol. 5-Methylethylethylene glycol, CHMe (OH) *CHEfc*OH, is 
prepared by reducing methylethylketol with sodium amalgam; it is 
identical with the compound obtained by Wagner and Saytzeff from 
5-methylethylethylene bromide (compare Absfcr., 1876, 547). 

J. B. T. 

Isophorone. By W. F. Laycock (Annalen, 258, 230—234; com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1889,487).—The higher boiling (115—150°) fractions of 
the oil obtained by distilling sugar with lime contain a considerable 
quantity of a mixture of ketones, probably tbe compounds C 5 H 10 O 
and 0 fl H I2 0, which can be separated from the other constituents of 
the oil by shaking with sodium hydrogen sulphite. The residue 
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contains a new fimfuraldehyde-derivative, the presence of which, can 
he proved as follows :—The oil is treated with phenylhydrazine, kept 
for some hoars, the excess of phenylhydrazine removed by washing 
with dilute acetic acid, and the residual solution distilled with steam; 
the oil that passes over is fractionated, and the portion boiling between 
115 and 130° is heated at 170° with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
whereby the fnrfuraldehyde-derivative is converted into a 1.4-diketone. 
This diketone has the composition CjHi 2 0 2 , and boils at 197—200 °; 
it does not give the aldehyde reactions, and it yields a pyrroline- 
derivative when boiled with ammonium acetate. The dioxime , 
CtHu^Oo, melts at 129° and is readily soluble in hot, but only 
sparingly soluble in cold water. The constitution of the ketone is 
represented by one of the formulae 

COMe*CHMe-CH 2 'COMe or COEt-CH 2 -CH 2 *COMe. 

The presence of isophorone in the other fractions of the oil could 
not be detected; the compound described under this name by 
Benedikt ( Annalen , 162, 306) is evidently a mixture of various 
substances. F. S. K. 

Electrolysis of Patty Acids. By K Bunge (/. Buss. Ghem. Sog., 
21, 525—55/).—Referring to the work done previously by Kolbe, 
Kolbe and Kaempf, Brazier and Gossleth, Wurtz, Schorlemmer and 
Kekule, tbe author considers the reaction a very complicated one, 
which cannot be represented by a simple chemical equation. The 
author’s own earlier experiments with oxalic, formic, and mellitic 
acids have convinced him that Kekule’s general formulas : 

0»Ho»(C 00M^ 3 = M 2 + 2C0 2 4* CnH-aa and 
2C»H2* + fCOOM = Mo 4* 2C0 2 + (C«H2» + i) 2 

are not in accordance with facts, and that the complicated groups 
set free at the anode are not decomposed into their simpler con¬ 
stituents, but that they enter into reaction with water, re-forming the 
original acid and oxygen, and that the latter, on being liberated, 
oxidises the electrolyte, and thus forms the different products. 

The original paper contains a detailed description of the author’s 
apparatus, the preparation of pure substances, and a large set of 
tabularly arranged analytical data of the gaseous products. It is 
shown also, that the nature and relative quantity of the products 
obtained at the anode vary very considerably with varying concen¬ 
tration, intensity of the current, size and surface of electrodes, and 
especially with the temperature of the electrolyte. 

Potassium propionate yielded, besides carbonic anhydride and 
hydrogen, a large proportion of ethylene, and only a small quantity of 
butane, although the latter ought to he the chief product, if Kekule’s 
view were correct. As regards oxygen, this gas was not observed at 
0°, but at 100° the quantity was much larger than that of the hydro¬ 
carbons. FTo definite relation could be traced between the quantities 
of ethylene and butane. Free propionic add yielded very nearly the 
suae product as its potassium salt. Isobutyric add, when submitted 
to electrolysis at 0°, gave not the expected hexane, but only carbonic 
anhydride, propylene, hydrogen, and oxygen, and at 100° scarcely any 
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hydrocarbon. Normal butyric acid yielded propylene as the chief 
product, together with some butane, and a trace of a liquid hydro¬ 
carbon, probably hexane. 

In order to test the correctness of Kolbe’s and Kaempf’s state¬ 
ment that acetic acid yields ethylene on electrolysis, the author pre¬ 
pared pure sodium acetate with the greatest care, and passed the 
products of electrolysis for 48 hours through bromine, but not a trace 
of ethylene bromide could be found. In all cases, the acids yielded 
small quantities of ethereal salts. The author remarks that india- 
rubber corks and joints are to be avoided in this kind of work, as a 
considerable absorption of hydrocarbons takes place, the india-rubber 
swelling up. In conclusion, the author says that the above view on 
the complexity of the chemical process in electrolysis, as first pro¬ 
nounced by Bourgoni, is entirely confirmed. B. B. 

Oxidation of Cerotic Acid by Nitric Acid. By T. Mari e 
(J. Pharm. [5], 22,145—150).—When cerotic acid is oxidised with 
nitric acid of above 1*3 sp. gr., succinic acid is the chief product; the 
reaction is very violent, and the intermediate products are destroyed. 
Nitric acid of 1/15 sp. gr. gives much better results. After 48 hours’ 
boiling, the cooled mass consists of a liquid and a superposed solid; 
these were examined separately. AlS the yield of acid formed by 
oxidation is only small, the products of 18 operations were united 
and examined together. The liquid contains the volatile acids 
caproic, valeric, acetic, and butyric; and the non-volatile acids sebacic, 
succinic, suberic, pyrotartaric, and probably adipic. The insoluble 
portion well washed and treated on the sand-bath with very dilute 
baryta-water yields soluble and insoluble barium salts which have the 
composition of the caprate, caprylate, and cenanthylate. The insoluble 
barium salts contained the undecomposed cerotic acid, and a nitro- 
derivative of cerotic acid whose lead salt is insoluble in ether. 

J. T. 

Decamethylenedicarboxylic Acid. By H. Noerdlinger (B&r., 
23, 2356—2359).— Methyl undecylenate, C 10 Hi fl *COOMe is a colourless 
liquid, insoluble in water; it boils at 248° under a pressure of 760 mm., 
and at 124° at 10 mm. ’Ethyl undecylenate^ C 10 H w ‘OOOEt resembles 
the methyl compound, and boils at 259° under a pressure of 760 mm., 
and at 131*5° at 10 mm. Methyl bromundecylenate, CwHaoBrCOOMe, 
is prepared from methyl undecylenate by treatment with hydrobromic 
acid; it is a colourless, strongly refractive liquid, boiling at 165*5° 
under a pressure of 10 mm. Ethyl brmiuridecylenate , CioH^Br-COOEt, 
is obtained in a similar manner to the methyl-derivative; it boils at 
171—172° under a pressure of 10 mm. In order to prepare deca¬ 
methylenedicarboxylic acid, Oi 0 Hao(COOH) 2 , either of the above 
brominated compounds is treated with potassium cyanide, and the 
product hydrolysed with alcoholic potash; on adding hydrochloric 
acid, a precipitate is formed consisting of a mixture of several acids; 
this is distilled, and the portion boiling above 230° under a pressure 
of 10 mm. is dissolved in ammonia. On adding barium chloride, the 
barium salt separates, and, from this, the pure add may be obtained, 
it crystallises from water in slender, flat* lustrous needles, melting at 
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124*5—125*5°, and boiling at 245° under a pressure of 10 mm.; it is 
soluble in 891 parts of water at 100°, and in 22,225 parts at 28°. In 
its chemical and physical properties the acid is completely analogous 
to the lower Jhomologues of the oxalic acid series. The potassium , 
sodium . and ammonium salts are soluble in water. All the remaining 
salts are sparingly soluble in cold water, and are deposited on warm¬ 
ing the solution. The silver salt is obtained as a white powder, which 
becomes violet on exposure to light. J. B. T. 


Haloid Derivatives' of Ethyl Acetoacetate. By A. Hantzsch 
(Ber., 23, 2339—2342).—On treating ethyl acetoacetate with bromine, 
ordinary ethyl bromacetoacetate is formed, from which ethyl amido - 

thiazylacetate , ISTH^C^' , and ethyl methylthiazylacetate, 

JN*C*CH2*COOEt 

COOEt’ are P re P are< ^ ky the action of thiocarbamide 

and thioacetamide respectively. These compounds are isomeric with 
the corresponding thiazole-derivatives obtained from ethyl chloraceto- 

acetate which are represented by the formulae, ^ 

S*C*COOEt 

and MeC<C n . Ethyl bromacetoacetate, prepared by the 

2T*OMe 

action of bromine on ethyl cupracetoacetate (compare Schonbrodt, 
this vol., p. 27), yields compounds identical with those ob¬ 
tained from the chloracetoacetate. It appears, therefore, that by 
the direct action of bromine on ethyl acetoacetate, the ^-derivative, 
CH 2 Br*CO‘CH 2 *COOEt, is formed, and that Schonbrodt’s compound 
is really the a-derivative, OHBrAc-OOOEt, corresponding with the 
well-known chlorinated derivative. Ethyl methacetoacetate yields 
a 7 -bromo-substitution product which combines with thiacetamide, 
and, after elimination of the carboxyl-group, forms methylethylthiazole. 

Chlorine, however, gives the a-derivative, from 

& 




which trimethylthiazole , MeC<^ 
thiacetamide. 


is obtained by the action of 
J. B. T. 


Action of Alcoholic Potash on Bromisosuccinic Acid. By S. 
Tanatar (/. Buss. Chem. Soc ., 21, 558—563).—Isosuccinic acid, pre¬ 
pared from ethyl o-bromopropionate, is treated with bromine at 100° 
to convert it into the dibromopropionic acid melting at 118—119°. 
This is "boiled for four to five hours with alcoholic potash, the alcohol 
removed by distillation, and the residue acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, after which the liquid is extracted with ether. On distilling off 
the ether, an oil is left, which after some time becomes converted into 
a crystalline mass consisting of a mixture of two or three acids. 
The cold aqueous solution of these is saturated with milk of lime, and 
after some time filtered from the excess of lime aud from the spar¬ 
ingly soluble calcium salt of an acid having the formula C 8 Hi 0 O 9 . 
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The filtrate on being acidified with a few drops of hydrochloric and 
acetic acids and boiled, deposits a copious precipitate consisting of a 
calcium salt of one of the acids. This is purified by dissolving it 
in cold water and heating the solution, when it is again deposited. 
Its composition is C 6 H 8 Ca0 5 . The zinc salt is also more soluble in 
cold than in hot water. The silver salt has the formula CeHsAgaO-,- 
The acid itself, adipomalio add , C 6 H 10 O 5 , when crystallised from water 
or ether is deposited in small, glistening needles, which melt at 111°. 
At 150—160°, the acid is decomposed into carbonic anhydride and an 
oily acid, C 5 Hio 0 0 , which the author considers to be /J-hydroxyvalerie 
acid. B. B. 

Ethyl OximidosHecinates. By A. Piutti ( Ohem . Centr., 1890, 
i, 938—939; from Ann. Chim . Farm., 11,161).—Of the three possible 
monethyl oximidosuccinates, the a-salt has been already described 
(Abstr., 1885,1122), and also by the author the 7 -salt (Abstr., 1889, 
383), but the 0-salt, COOH , C(NOH)*CH 2 , COOEt J is still unknown. 
The author finds that diethyl oximidosuccinate is identical with the 
oxime of ethyl oxalacetate, and that the a-ethyl oximidosuccinate 
is converted into the 7 -salt by the action of sodium ethoxide. 

J. W. L. 

Diacetamide. By W. Hentschel (Per., 23, 2394—2401).— 
Diacetamide is best prepared by boiling acetamide (600 grams) with 
acetic anhydride (1250 grams) for half an hour in a reflux appa¬ 
ratus. The addition of sodium acetate is needless. The product is 
distilled, and the portion boiling below 125° is fractionated under a 
pressure of 10 mm.; the greater part passes over at about 108—109°; 
it is dissolved in 10 parts of pure ether, and the acetamide precipitated 
with gaseous hydrogen chloride; on cooling the clear solution, diacet¬ 
amide separates in slender, white needles. This may be purified either 
by repeated recrystallisation from ether, or by moistening with water, 
adding barinm carbonate, and evaporating nearly to dryness on the 
water-bath; the residue is then completely dried in a vacuum, and 
extracted with ether; on evaporation, pure diaoetamide separates; it 
melts at 7 7*5—78°, and boils at 222*5—223*5°, not at 210—215° as 
stated by Gautier; under a pressure of 10 mm., the boiling point is 
108—108*5°. Diaoetamide burns with a non-luminous flame. On 
heating at 250° for two hours in a sealed tube, acetonitrile, acetic acid, 
and acetamide, together with unchanged diaoetamide, are obtained. 
The reactions which take place are somewhat complicated ; acetonitrile 
and acetic acid are first formed, but at higher temperatures these re¬ 
combine; part of the acetic acid, however, acts on the diaoetamide 
yielding acetamide. An aqueous solution of diaoetamide is neutral, 
but becomes acid on prolonged boiling; the decomposition proceeds 
uniformly; after two hours 9 heating at the boiling point or methyl 
alcohol, 7*3 per cent, of the diacetamide is decomposed, after 12 hours 9 
heating 43 per cent.; the products are acetic acid and acetamide. With 
mineral adds the decomposition proceeds very much more rapidly, 
ammonium salts being also formed. Concentrated sulphuric acid 
readily acts on diacetamide with production of acetic acid; with nitrous 
acid it yields ammonium nitrate and acetic add. ^Neither acetic an- 
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hydride nor ammonia gas reacts with diacetamide; potassium hydroxide 
hydrolyses it to acetic acid and acetamide; the same result is obtained 
with sodium ethoxide. Sodium diacetamide , NNaAc 2 , may be prepared 
by warming sodixun with an anhydrous ethereal solution of pure diacet¬ 
amide for 10 to ] ours; it forms a very hygroscopic, white powder. 
Methylacetamide is obtained by heating the sodium compound with 
methyl iodide in a sealed tube at 120°. Triacetamide is formed by 
heating sodium acetamide with acetic chloride or anhydride, diluted 
with ether or benzene; it is separated by distillation and appears to 
boil at 93—94° under a pressure of 14 mm.; it solidifies on cooling, 
bub is a liquid at ordinary temperatures, thus differing in a very 
marked manner from the compound (m.p. 77—78) which has hitherto 
been regarded as being triacetamide. J. B. T. 

Condensation of Carbamide with Ethyl Aeetoaeetate. By 
R. Behrend and P. Ernert (Annalen, 258 , 360—362).—Ethyl sodio- 
acetoacetate and carbamide combine together in alcoholic solution, 
yielding a colourless, crystalline compound of the composition 
This substance melts at about 165°, and crystallises 
unchanged from hot alcohol, but is decomposed by water; when dry 
it is not acted on by carbonic anhydride, but the moist substance is 
rapidly decomposed. On passing carbonic anhydride into its alco¬ 
holic solution, it is decomposed into carbamide, ethyl aeetoaeetate, and 
sodium ethyl carbonate, and when boiled with methyl iodide in 
alcoholic solution, it yields carbamide and ethyl aeetoaeetate, together 
with sodium iodide. F. S. K. 

Diazouracilcarboxylic Acid and its Derivatives. By R. 
Behsekd and P. Eenert ( Annalen , 258 , 347—359; compare Abstr., 

CO-NH*C # COOH 

1888, 809).— Diazouracilcarboxylic add , * S ^ e “ 

posited in needles containing water of crystallisation when amido- 
uracilcarboxylic acid is digested with sodium nitrite and water, and 
the ice-cold, filtered solution acidified with hydrochloric acid. It is 
readily soluble in alkalis, but only sparingly in water, to which it 
imparts an acid reaction; when an aqueous solution is heated at 
40—50° carbonic anhydride is evolved, and the solution turns purple, 
but on boiling, nitrogen is given off, and a yellow, amorphous substance 
is deposited on cooling. It is unstable, and when kept for a long time 
at the ordinary temperature it is converted into diazouracil. 

Hydradneuradlcarboxylic add , CsHe^O*, is obtained when the 
preceding compound is reduced with hydrochloric acid and stannous 
chloride in ice-cold aqueous solution; hydroxylamine is not formed in 
the reaction. It separates from hot 8 per cent, hydrochloric acid in 
ill-defined crystals, gradually decomposes at 100°, turns brown at 
120°, and is insoluble in cold but soluble in hot water, yielding a red 
solution; it reduces Eehling’s solution in the cold, and its constitution 

is probably expressed by tbe formula 

A compound of the composition. CsH^Oj (= 0*^*0*,0sH 6 0) 
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is formed with evolution of carbonic anhydride when freshly-prepared 
diazouracilcarboxylic acid is boiled with alcohol; it crystallises from 
alcohol in yellow plates, loses 1 mol. of alcohol at 100 °, and explodes 
when heated on platinum foil. It is almost insoluble in cold alcohol, 
ether, and hot water, and it is decomposed by boiling water, potash, 
and hydrochloric acid. 

A salt of the composition CiHalTiOaK is formed when the preceding 
compound is agitated with the theoretical quantity of cold 1 per cent, 
potash; it crystallises in needles, is only sparingly soluble in water, 
and is decomposed by alcohol and alkalis. 

Diazouracil, C 4 H 4 N 4 O 34 is obtained when the salt just described is 
suspended in ice-cold water, and decomposed with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, also when the compound of the composition is 

boiled with water. It separates from hot water in crystals, is de¬ 
composed by warm dilute acids with evolution of nitrogen, and 
explodes when heated on platinum foil. 

Hydrazineuracil hydrochloride, C 4 H 6 ISr 4 02 ,HCl, prepared by reducing 
the compound of the composition C b H 8 N 4 03 with stannous chloride 
and hydrochloric acid in well-cooled aqueous solution, crystallises in 
colourless plates, and is decomposed by boiling water; it reduces 
Fehling’s solution in the cold, and when treated with sodium carb¬ 
onate or acetate it yields yellow or reddish compounds, which seem 
to be decomposition-products of the base. The constitution of the 

CONH*CH 

base may be expressed by tbe formula ^ H . co 

*V. S. K. 

Derivatives of Diethylthiocarbamide. By Gr. Foah (Her., 23, 
2195—2200).— Methyldieth ylth iocar bamide hydriodide , G b H l 4 lSr 3 S,HI, 
prepared by treating diethylcarbamide with methyl iodide, is a crys¬ 
talline compound, very readily soluble in all ordinary solvents. The 
free base is a yellow, disagreeably-smelling oil, with a strong alkaline 
reaction. The picrate, CeHuNjSjCsHiNjO?, separates from water in 
crystals melting at 116°. The platinochlnride, (CgHu^S) 2 ,HJPtCl 6 , 
crystallises in plates. 

Diethylguanidine is obtained when methyldiethy Icarbamide is heated 
at 100° with alcoholic ammonia. It is a yellow oil, soluble in alcohol 
and ether; the picrate , CgJB 2 {1ST,,CeHa^O?, crystallises from water in 
long needles melting at 141°. 

TrieiJiylthiocarbamide hydriodide is deliquescent, and soluble in 
alcohol and ether. The picrate, CvHuNaSjCefisNjOf, crystallises in 
rhombohedra, and melts at 72°. The platinochloride, 

is crystalline. 

The picr&te of diethylpropylthiocarbamide crystallises in plates, and 
melts at 65—66°. 

Compounds analogous to those described above are obtained by 
treating diethylthiocarbamide with amyl iodide, allyl iodide, and 
benzyl chloride; diethylamylthiocarbamHe and diethylallyltliiocarb- 
amide are colourless oils; diethylbenzyltMocarbamide hydrochloride r 
CjgHia'NsSjHCl, crystallises in needles, and melts at 73—75°. 
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Biethjletiajlenepseudotliiocarbamide, 


gh 2 —s 

CH a *NEt 


>CINEt, is formed 


when diethylthiocarbamide is boiled with ethylene bromide for five 
to six hours, and the product decomposed with soda. It is a yellowish 
oil, boils at 224° (748 mm.), is volatile with steam, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in water; its con¬ 
stitution is proved by the fact that, on oxidation with chlorine in 


dilute hydrochloric acid solution and subsequent decomposition with 
strong hydrochloric acid, it yields ethylamine, carbonic anhydride 
and taurine. 


The salt !?HEt*C(]SrEt)-S-CH 2 -CH 2 *S-C(hrEt)‘]SrHEt,2HBr is ob¬ 
tained when diethylthiocarbamide is treated with ethylene bromide at 
a temperature below 100°. It separates from alcoholic ether in colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 184°, and is readily soluble in water and hot 
alcohol, but insoluble in benzene and light petroleum; when heated 
with potash, it yields ethylene mercaptan. 

Diethy Ur imethylenepse udoihioca rham ide, C b H 16 N 2 S, prepared by 
boiling diethylthiocarbamide with trimethylene bromide, forms a 
crystalline platmochloride, (C 8 H 16 N 2 S) 2 ,H 2 PtCle, which melts at 119° 
with decomposition; when the diethyl base is warmed with tri¬ 
methylene bromide at a temperature below 100°, the compound 
OjaHjfljSTiSj is formed. F. S. K. 


The Furforan-group, Supposed Isomerides of Pyromucie 
Acid and of Furfuraldehyde. By V. Olive hi and A. Peratoner 
(Gazzetta, 19, 633—639; compare Maquenne, this vol., p. 33).—The 
authors find that Limpricht’s isopyromucic acid (Abstr., 1873, 621), 
when thoroughly purified by crystallisation from benzene or toluene, 
is identical with ordinary pyromucie acid, since it melts at 128—131°, 
and yields an ethyl salt melting at 34—35° and boiling at 191°, and 
an amide melting at 141—142°. The /J-pyromucic aldehyde (fucus- 
aldehvde) obtained by Stenhouse dissolves in solutions of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, but a small quantity of an oily, non-aldehydic 
substance may be extracted from the solution with ether. On adding 
a dilate solution of soda to the hydrogen sulphite and extracting with 
ether, a substance is obtained having the composition C 5 HA, which 
distils between 158—lb0°, and has all the physical properties of furfur- 
aldehyde. The hydrazones of these substances both crystallise in 
greyish laminas melting at 90—92°. Fucusaldehyde was further con¬ 
verted into Stenhouse s /^-pyromucie acid, which, after recrystallisa¬ 
tion from toluene and benzene, has the same melting point as ordinary 
pyromucie acid (128—129°), and yields an identical ethyl salt and an 
amide. 

It thus appears that fucusaldehyde is identical with furforalde- 
hyde, and that, Limpricht’s iso-acid and Stenhouse’s j8-acid are iden¬ 
tical with ordinary pyromucie acid. S. B. A. A. 

Conversion of Pyrroline into Tetraniethylenediamine. By G. 
CiAicici&sr (Gazzeita, 19,578—580).—Giamician and Dennstedt (ibid*, 
14, 156) observed that pyrroline unites with hydroxylamine, forming 
a solid compound, CANA, which melts at 173°, and which they r£ 
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garded as the dioxime of succinaldehyde, NOHlCH*CH s 'CHa*CH!NOH. 
By treating this compound with sodium and absolute alcohol, a base 
is formed which is shown to be identical with tetramethylenediamine 
(putrescine) by its boiling point, 158—159°, the melting point of the 
benzoyl-derivative, 178°, and by the agreement of the crystalline form 
of the platinochloride and picrate with the corresponding tetra- 
methylenediamine-derivatives. The hydrochloride of the base may be 
converted into pyrrolidine, and the aurochloride of the product is 
identical with that described by Ciamician and Magnaghi, melting 
with decomposition at 205—206°. The formation of tetramethylene¬ 
diamine from pyrrolinehydroxylamine indicates the presence in the 
latter compound of the chain N'C'C-C'CHST; it is further probable 
that one molecule of pyrroline reacts with 2 molecules of hydroxyl- 
amine, the compound (CHICH*NH*OH) 2 being first formed with 
elimination of ammonia, and subsequently converted into the more 
stable form (0H/CH1N0H) 3 . Pyrrolinehydroxylamine somewhat 
resembles the glyoximes; it dissolves in alkalis, reacts with acetic 
anhydride, and evolves nitrous oxide when heated with nitrous acid. 
With phenylliydrazine, a dihydrazone, (CH 2 *CH;]NYHPh) 2 , is formed, 
which melts at 124—125°. S. B. A. A. 

Action of Ethyl Oxalate on Pyrryl Methyl Ketone. By 
A. Angeu (Ber., 23, 2154—2160 ; compare this vol., p. 1000).—An 
azine of the composition CuHgNjO is precipitated in dark-red crystals 
when pyrroylpyruvic anhydride (Zoc. cit.) is treated with ortho- 
phenylenediamine in alcoholic or acetic acid solution. It separates 
from boiling xylene as a reddish-yellow, crystalline powder, decom¬ 
poses at about 250°, but without melting, and is only sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, ethyl acetate, and chloroform, but more readily in 
boiling xylene, the solutions showing a green fluorescence. It dis¬ 
solves in concentrated sulphuric acid, forming an intense greenish- 
blue solution, from which it is reprecipitated on the addition of water. 
On reduction with zinc and acetic acid, it yields a yellow solution 
which turns red again on exposure to the air. The ben coi/Z-derivative 
crystallises in yellow needles, melts at 166° with decomposition, and 
is soluble in benzene and chloroform, the solutions showing a green 
fluorescence. 

Ethyl aniljpyrroylpyruvate, CieHtJSTaOs, is formed when ethyl pyrroyl- 
pyruvate is warmed with aniline in acetic acid solution. It crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in long, lemon-yellow needles, melts at 114—113°, 
and dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a magenta colora- 
tion. 

Anilpyrroylpyruv ic anhydride, C^HjoNiOa, is deposited in yellowish- 
orange plates when the preceding compound is treated with warm 
alcoholic ammonia; it can also be prepared by warming pyrroyl¬ 
pyruvic anhydride with aniline in acetic acid solution. It melts at 
218°, dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a violet colora¬ 
tion, and does not combine with orthophenylenediamine. 

Anilpyrroylpymuic add, is precipitated in crystals when 

the ethyl salt is treated with cold dilute alcoholic potash, and the 
aqueous solution of the product acidified. It separates from benzene 
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in orange crystals, melts at 179° with decomposition, and dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid with a magenta coloration. Most metallic 
salts produce a yellow precipitate in an aqueous solution of the ammo¬ 
nium salt. 

A compound of the composition C 12 H 11 NO 3 is obtained when ethyl 
benzoylpyruvate is heated with hydroxylamine hydrochloride in alco¬ 
holic solution; it crystallises from alcohol in large, colourless 


prisms, melts at 52°, and has the constitution ^^^C’COOBt 


or 9 Ph ‘ C ^>C-COOEt. 


The compound formed by the action of 


hydroxylamine on ethyl pyrroylpyruvate (loc. dt) has probably an 
analogous constitution. The acid prepared from this ethyl salt 
(m. p. 52^) melts at 162°. 

Ethyl pyrrylphenylpyrazolecarboxylate, prepared by 

wa rmin g ethyl pyrroylpyruvate with phenylhydraadne in glacial 
acetic acid solution, separates from alcohol in small crystals melting 
at 168°. The free acid , CuHnl^sOa, crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in long, colourless needles, melts at 215°, and decomposes at a higher 
temperature. It is readily soluble in alcohol and acetone, but almost 
insoluble in benzene and light petroleum. In an aqueous solution of 
the ammonium salt, many metallic salts produce precipitates. 

E. S. K. 


The Pyrazole-group: Derivatives of Trimethylenephenyl- 
diamine. By L. Balbiano ( Gazzetta , 19, 688—692).— Trimethylene- 
phenyldiamine , jN’H 2 , 0 3 H 6 'NHPh.—A solution of 1-phenylpyrazole in 
absolute alcohol (20 parts) is reduced with metallic sodium, the pro¬ 
duct distilled and freed from alcohol, and the base extracted with 
ether and converted into the oxalate. The yield is 45 per cent. The 
base (obtained from the oxalate) boils constantly at 281—282° (corr.) 
under a pressure of 758*1 mm.; sp. gr. 0°/0°= 1*0356; 15°/0°=: 1*0256. 
It is soluble in ether and alcohol, but only very moderately in water. 
A solution in excess of hydrochloric acid is not precipitated by the 
double iodide of potassium and bismuth. The succinate crystallises 
from alcohol in tufts of large, white, lustrous plates, melts at 
100 — 102 ° (coir.), and dissolves very readily in cold water, but is in¬ 
soluble in ether. 

Dibenzoyltrimethylenephenyldiamine , [NHBz-OaBt'KPhBz. — Trime- 
thylenephenyldiamine is quantitatively converted into the benzoyl- 
derivative by treatment with benzoic chloride and sodium hydroxide 
in the cold. It thus behaves like the diamines, which have the NH& 
molecules linked to different carbon-atoms (see Udranszky, Abstr., 
1888, 1296). It crystallises in pinkish-white plates, melts at 
96*5—97*5°, and is soluble in water, but not in alcohol. Trimethylene- 
phenyldiamine irimethylenephenylthiocarbamate, 

iraPh<hM 

is prepared by adding a slight excess of carbon bisulphide to a solu¬ 
tion of the base in dilute alcohol and agitating the mixture. A waxy 
mass separates at first, but is redissolved after boiling for some time. 
The filtered solution, on cooling, deposits white plates of the new com- 
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pound 'which decompose at 116° and are only sparingly soluble in 
water. With mercuric chloride, the hot aqueous solution yields a 
white precipitate which is converted into mercuric sulphide by pro¬ 
longed boiling. The dry mercuric compound decomposes at 210 —220°, 
giving off white fumes which condense to a yellowish liquid having an 
odour of oil of mustard. S. B. A. A. 

Derivatives of Furoin and Furil. By D. S. Macyaie ( Annalen , 
258, 220—230).— FuroinpTienylhydrazine , 

C 4 H 3 0*0H(0H) -C (N a lIPh) ‘C 4 H 3 O, 

prepared by treating furoin with phenylhydrazine and a few drops of 
acetic acid in alcoholic solution, crystallises from a mixture of ben¬ 
zene and light petroleum in colourless needles, melts at 79—81°, and 
it» very readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but almost in¬ 
soluble in water and light petroleum; it rapidly oxidises on exposure 
to the air, and is readily acted on by hydrochloric acid. The oxime , 
C 10 H 0 NO 4 , crystallises from alcohol in small, almost colourless prisms, 
melts at 160—161°, and is readily soluble in hot, but only sparingly 
in cold, alcohol and benzene; it dissolves freely in soda, yielding a 
crystalline sodium-derivative. 

Deoxyfuroin , C 4 H 3 0*C OCH 3 *C 4 H 3 0, can be obtained by treating 
furoin with zinc-dust and hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solution, and 
distilling the product with steam ; it melts at 20°, boils at 159—160° 
(27 mm.), and is only sparingly soluble In water, but readily in ether 
and alcohol. The oxime , C 10 HqNrO 3 , crystallises in colourless needles, 
melts at 94—96°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, 
hydrochloric acid, and soda, but only sparingly in water or light 
petroleum. 

Furilphenylliydrazone, C 4 H 30 ‘C 0 , C(N 2 HPh)-C 4 H 30 3 crystallises from 
boiling light petroloum in orange-yellow needles, melts at 82—83°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but only 
sparingly in light petroleum and boiling concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. 

FuriVpIien ybsuzone, C 4 H 3 0 ■ C (NoHPh) ’C (N 2 HPh) *C 4 H*0, prepared 
by treating furil with phenylhydrazine (2 mols.) in alcoholic acetic 
acid solution, crystallises from alcohol in yellowish needles, melts at 
184°, and is very sparingly soluble in alcohol and light petroleum, but 
more readily in ether and benzene; it is only very slowly acted on by 
hot hydrochloric acid. 

<z-Furiloxime, C 10 H 7 HO 4 , is formed, together with small quantities 
ot the / 1 -oxime, when furil is treated with hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride in alcoholic solution at the ordinaiy temperature. It crys¬ 
tallises from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in colourless 
needles, melts at 160°, decomposes at about 200 °, and is only sparingly 
soluble in water and light petroleum, but very readily in most other 
solvents. When warmed with dilute hydrochloric acid, it is changed 
into furil. The fi-oxime, C 10 H 7 KO 4 , is formed when furil is heated at 
100 ° with an alcoholic solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
(1 mol.), but a considerable quantity of foril remains unchanged. It 
separates from water in crystals, melts at 97—98°, and is readily 
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soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but only sparingly in water 
and lisrht petroleum: it dissolves in soda, and is decomposed by boil¬ 
ing hydrochloric acid. The oL-dioxime, 0i 0 H b N 3 O4, prepared by treat¬ 
ing furil with excess of hydroxylamine hydrochloride as described in 
the case of the a-oxime, crystallises from hot water in colourless 
needles containing 1 mol. H 3 0, and loses its water of crystallisation 
at 100°, the anhydrous substance melting at 166—168°. It is very 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in benzene, 
light petroleum, and water; it dissolves freely in soda, and is de¬ 
composed by boiling hydrochloric acid. The 'fi-diozime, C 10 H 8 N 3 O 4 . 
i« obtained when the anhydrous a-dioxime is heated with alcohol at 
loQ—J 60°; it separates from a mixture of ether and light petroleum 
in crystals, melts at 1S8—190° with partial decomposition, and is only 
moderately easily soluble in ether. F. S. K. 

Synthesis of Tetraphenylthiophen. By J. H. Ziegler (Ber., 23, 
2472—2476).—The author has previously prepared tetraphenyl- 
ethylene by the action of sulphur on diphenylmethane (compare 
Abstr., 1868, 596). Farther experiments with benzene-derivatives 
containing a CH 0 - or CH 2 -group have shown that the benzene nucleus 
only reacts with great difficulty, and in exceptional circumstances. 
Tetraphenyltft iophen is prepared by beating phenylacetic acid (2 mole.) 
with sulphur (1 mol.) for six hours at 260°; the product is dissolved 
in benzene, and, on the addition of alcohol, it crystallises in white 
needles melting at 181—182°. The same compound is also obtained 
from deoxj benzoin by heating with sulphur as above. By the action 
of concentrated nitric acid on tetraphenylthiophen, a tefranitro - 
derivative is formed. Benzophenone, azobenzene, and triphenyl- 
methane do not react with sulphur at 300°. The author points out' 
that in cases where sulphur combines with the benzene nucleus there 
is always a basic group present, and this he regards as the reason for 
the combination taking place; the difference in behaviour of diphenyl¬ 
methane and triphenylmethane towards sulphur tells, he considers, 
strongly in favour of his view. The author confirms the conclusions 
of Pfitzinger and Gattermann regarding the constitution of dehydro- 
thiotoluidine. j # tj\* 

Orientation of 4 : 6-DieHorometaxylene, and on some 
Derivatives thereof. By A. Claus and G. Rurschke (/. pr. Chem. 
[2], 42, 110—126).—The authors have decided the orientation of the 
chlorine-atoms in the dichlorometaxylene (ra. p. 68°) described by 
Claus and Burstert (this vol., p. 1105). They did not succeed in 
obtaining a durene from it by Fittig’s reaction, but a dinitro- 
derivative (see below) can be obtained, which, by conversion into the 
amido-denvative and oxidation, is converted into a dichlorometa- 
xyloquinone, whose properties show it to be a para-compound; this 
is conclusive evidence that the dinitro-derivative is a para-compound, 
and as 2 and 5 are the only possible para-positions in a metaxylene 
[1:3], the chlorine-atoms must have the positions 4:6. It is hoped 
that a general method of orientation may be deduced from the above 
considerations. 
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Nitro-4i: Q-dichlorometaxylene, obtained by nitrating 4 : 6-dichloro- 
metaxylene with fuming nitric acid in glacial acetic acid at tlxe 
ordinary temperature, and repeatedly crystallising from alcohol, 
forms transparent crystals, measurements of which are given; it 
melts at 118—119°, and is insoluble in the usual solvents. An 
isomeric nitro-compound has been obtained under somewhat different 
conditions; it melts at 106° (uncorr.). 

Amido- 4 : ti-dichlorometaxylene is obtained by pouring an alcoholic 
solution of the nitro-compound little by little into a solution of 
stannous chloride in strong hydrochloric acid and warming for 
8—4 hours on the water-bath; the stannochloride crystallises on cool¬ 
ing and may be decomposed by aqueous potash. It forms colourless 
needles, which soon become coloured, melts at 85° (uncorr.), and 
dissolves in the usual solvents. Its hydrochloride and platimchloride 
have been obtained. The amido-derivative corresponding with the 
nitro-derivative melting at 106° melts at 72° (uncorr.). 

2 : b-JDinitroA : §-dichlorometaxylene is prepared by adding the 
dicliloroxylene (1 part) in small quantities to a mixture (5 parts) of 
1 part of fuming nitric acid (sp. gr. 1'52) and 2 parts of sulphuric 
acid, and pouring the mixture into water after a day; it separates 
in yellow flocks, which are washed with hot alcohol to dissolve the 
nitro-derivative. It crystallises from chloroform in pale-yellow 
cubes, melts at 223° (uncorr.), and dissolves freely in chloroform and 
glacial acetic acid. When it is suspended in alcohol and acted on 
with stannons chloride, it yields 2: 5-diamido-4: 6-dichlorometaxylene. 
This crystallises in dazzlingly white prisms or needles when pure, 
hut the crystals are generally yellowish or rosy; it melts at 176° 
(uncorr.) ; the hydrochloride , sulphate , &ndplatinochlorideare described. 

DicMoroinetaxyloquiiione is obtained by oxidising the diamido- 
compound in dilute glacial acetic acid solution with dilute aqueous 
chromic acid; it crystallises in large, pretty, sulphur-yellow leaves 
which melt at 178° (uncorr.), sublime, and dissolve in the usual 
solvents. By reduction with stannous chloride it yields dkhloro- 
metaxyloquinol (dichlorodimethylquinol) [Me 3 : Cl 2 : (OH) 2 = 
1:3:4:6:2:5], which crystallises in slender, colourless needles 
melting at 224° (uncorr.), and soluble in the usual solvents. 

- 2 : b-Dibromo-i i ft-dichlorometaxylene is formed when 4:6-dichloro¬ 
metaxylene is treated with bromine (4 atoms) and iron in glacial 
acetic acid for some days and water added. It crystallises from 
ether, benzene, &c., in long, brilliant, white, silky needles which melt 
at 230° (uncorr.), and can be sublimed. If only 2 atoms of bromine 
are employed, the same dibromo-compound is formed and half the 
dichloro-compound remains unchanged. A. G. B. 

Dibromoxylen.es and Dichloroxylen.es, and their Transfor¬ 
mations by means of Sulphuric Acid. By E. Koch (Bpt., 23, 
2318—2321).—Solid dibromoxylene [Me*: Br 8 = 1 :4 : 2 : 5], when 
heated with concentrated sulphuric acid at 215% yields a liquid 
isomeride boiling at 260—265°, probably [1: 4 : 2 : 3]. Under 
similar circumstances the solid 1:2:4: 5-compound yields the 
isomeric 1:2:3; 4-compound, boiling at 275—230°. 
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By the action of chlorine and iodine on cold metaxylene, two 
dichlorinated derivatives are obtained. One is a solid, melting at 
68*5° and boiling at 223—224°. When treated with methyl iodide 
and sodium, it yields durene, and has therefore the formula 
[Me 3 : Cl 3 = 1 : 3 : 4 : 6~. By treatment with ehlorosulphonic acid 
it yields a sulphonic acid of the formula [Me 3 : 01 2 : SO s H = 
1 : 3 :4 : 6 : 2]. The sodium salt forms white plates, the potassium 
salt white needles, and both are soluble in water ; the calcium and 
barium salts form brilliant, white plates, only sparingly soluble in 
water. The amide forms small plates melting with decomposition 
above 250°. The other dichlorcmetaxylene is a liquid solidifying at 
—20° and boiling at 221*5°. It is convertible into prehnitene and 
has therefore the formula [Me 3 : Cl 3 = 1 : 3 : 2 : 4]. The sulphonic 
acid has the formula [Me 3 : Cl® : SO a H = 1 : 3 : 2 : 4 : 6]. The 
potassium and sodium salts form brilliant needles very soluble in 
water, the calcium and barium salts very sparingly soluble, shining 
plates. The amide forms small, white plates melting with decom¬ 
position above 300°. The constitution of the sulphonic acids was 
determined by means of the metaxylenesulphonamides which they 
yield when treated with zinc-dust and ammonia. When the solid 
dichloroxylene is heated with strong sulphuric acid at 220°, about 
12 per cent, is changed into the liquid isomeride. 

Bibromodich lorovylene [He» : Cl 2 : Br 2 = 1 : 3 : 2 : 4 : 5 : 6], ob¬ 
tained by the action of bromine on cold dichloroxylene, crystallises 
from acetic acid in brilliant, silky needles melting at 215°, and 
scarcely soluble in alcohol. 

Diniirodich loroxylene [Me* : CL : (NO,) 2 = 1:3:2:4:5:6], ob¬ 
tained by adding dichloroxylene to a warm mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids, crystallises from alcohol in brilliant, pale-yellow 
needles melting at 155°. 

JDinitrodichbroxylene [1 : 3 : 4 : 6 : 2 : 5], obtained as above from 
the corresponding dichloroxylene, crystallises from acetic acid and 
alcohol in short, hard prisms melting at 215°. 

Tetrachlorometaxylen e, formed together with symmetrical dichloro- 
metaxylene when metaxylene is chlorinated, crystallises from acetic 
acid in flexible needles melting at 212°. 

A solid dichlororthoxylene is formed in small quantity in addition to 
a liquid isomeride when orthoxylene is chlorinated. It crystallises 
from alcohol in long, hard needles melting at 73°. 0. F. B. 

Laurenes. By E. Uhlhokn (Ber., 23, 2346—2349).—On distil¬ 
ling camphor with zinc chloride, a considerable quantity of liquid is 
obtained, boiling at 180—200°, which is known to be a mixture of 
various hydrocarbons. From the fraction boiling at 183—184*5°, 
derivatives of ethylxylene [Me : Me : Et = 1 : 2 :4] are obtained. 
The portion boiling at 188—190° yields derivatives of ethylxylene 
[Me : Me : Et = 1: 4 : 5]. The intermediate fraction boiling at 
185—187° in all probability consists of ethylxylene [Me : Me : Et = 
1:3:4]. From the portions boiling at 190—192a mixture of the 
barium sulpbonates of the first two ethylxylenes is obtained, together 
with a resinous, amorphous salt. The various compounds serving for 
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identification were in all cases compared with synthetical specimens. 
These results are in accordance with the observations of Armstrong 
and Miller (compare Abstr., 1884, 43). J. B. T. 

Propylxylenes. ByE. Uhlorn (Her., 23, 2349—2351).—Propyl- 
orthoxylene [Me: Me: Pr* =1:2:4] is prepared from bromorthoxylene 
and propyl bromide; it boils at 209° and does not solidify at —20. The 
sulphonic add crystallises in slender needles. The barium sulphonate, 
( 0 nH 15 S 03 )aBa 4* 3|H 2 0, forms nodular crystals. The magnesium 
salt, (CnH^SO^Mcr -j- 5H s O, crystallises in plates. The sodium sul- 
phcmate, CnHuSOalTa + H 2 0, is deposited in lustrous prisms. 
PropyloHhoxy lenesulphonamide crystallises in needles melting at 
128—124°. The sulphanilide forms interlaced needles and melts at 
213—214°. Tribromopropylorthoxylene is obtained in long, white 
needles melting at 48°. 

Propylmetaxylene [Me : Me : Pr* = 1:3:4] boils at 208—208*5° 
and remains liquid at —20. The sulphonic add crystallises in groups 
of needles. The barium salt, (CiiH 15 S0 3 )2Ba + 2H 2 O s forms needles; 
the magnesium salt , (CnHi 5 S0 3 )2Mg -f 5H 2 0, is deposited in thin, 
colourless plates; the sodium salt, CuH la SOsNa 4- 4^H*0, crystallises 
in long, transparent needles. P ropy Imetaxy lenesulphonamide is ob¬ 
tained in needles melting at 102°. The sulphanilide melts at 180—182°. 
The trinitro- and tribromo-derivatives crystallise in needles, and melt 
at 110° and 39° respectively. 

Propylparaxylene [Me : Me : Pr* =1:4:5] boils at 206—207°, 
and does not solidify at —20°. The sulphonic add crystallises in 
needles. The barium salt forms anhydrous, lustrous tables. The 
sodium salt , CiiH 15 S0 3 Ka 4- 1|H 2 0, is readily soluble in water, and 
is deposited in lustrous needles. Propylparaxylenesulphonamide crys¬ 
tallises in thin plates melting at 124*5°. The sulphanilide is obtained 
in rhombic crystals melting at 215—216°. The trimtro-derivative 
melts at 85°, and the tribromo-compouad at 49°; both crystallise in 
needles. 

Isopropylmetaxylene [hie : Me : Pr$ = 1:3:4] is prepared by 
treating paraisocymene with bromine and methyl bromide successively; 
it boils at 194—195°. The sulphonic add crystallises in prisms. The 
barium sulphonate is readily soluble in water, and is deposited in spear- 
shaped needles. The sodium sulphonate , CnHwSOjSa 4- 4H s O, forms 
long, slender needles. The sulphonamide melts at 163°; the sulphanilide 
at 207°; the tribrominated derivative at 261°; and the trinitro - 
derivative at 182° ; all four compounds crystallise in needles. 

J. B. T. 

Orthocyanobenzyl Chloride. By A. W. Day and S. Gabriel 
(Per., 23, 2478—2489).—It is well known that ortho-derivatives of 
benzonitrile, containing a hydroxyl-group in the side chain, readily 
undergo rearrangement, with formation of the group 'C*NH*0\ The 
same property is shown by the corresponding mercaptan-deriva¬ 
tives. Orthocyanobenzyl thiocyanate , CN*Ce3EU*CH 2 *S,CN, is prepared 
by boiling orthocyanobenzyl chloride with an alcoholic solution 
of potassium thiocyauate for about two hours; on pouring the solu¬ 
tion into water an oil separates, which solidifies, and, after some time, 

vol. LVin. 4 p 
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is purified by washing with water and dilate alcohol; 15*5 grans 
of cyanobenzyl chloride yield 16—17 grams of the thiocyanate. The 
compound crystallises from dilate alcohol in colonrless needles melt¬ 
ing at 86°. By the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid on the 
thiocyanate at 180°, thiophthalide is obtained; it has previously been 
prepared by Graebe (compare Abstr., 1889, 140) by die action of an 
alkaline hydrogen sulphide on nitrosophthalimidine, and has the second 

of the proposed formulae, namely, C 6 H*<[qjjP>S (see below). Cyano¬ 
benzyl thiocyanate is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
the solution heated, first at 30—50°, and finally at 60—70°; on poar- 
ing into water and adding ammonia, an oily liquid separates and 
solidifies on cooling. It is soluble in alcohol and ether, and crystal¬ 
lises from light petroleum in small, white needles melting at 62°, and 
becoming brown on exposure to air. This compound affords a striking 
instance of tautomerism; it reacts both as orthocyanobenzyl mercaptan, 

CN-CeHi-CHa-SH, and as thiopbthalimidine, C 6 H 4 <^^>S. The 

same substance is also obtained by the action of the calculated 
quantity of alcoholic potassium hydrosulphide on orthocyanobenzyl 
chloride; after remaining for an hour the liquid is treated with 
hydrochloric acid, the alcohol removed, and the compound pre¬ 
cipitated with ammonia from an aqueous solution (see below).* By 
the action of sodium hydroxide on this compound, ammonia is elimi¬ 
nated, and thiomefchylbenzoic acid is formed, which yields thio¬ 
phthalide on boiling with water. 

Derivatives of Thioph thalimidine. —In the following reactions 
the compound C 8 EE 7 NS behaves as if it were thiopkthalimidine. The 
platinocMonde , (C B H 7 NS) 2 ,S[ 2 PtCl et crystallises in orange-yellow 
prisms. The pier ate is deposited in slender needles. The hydro* 
chloride dissolves very readily in water, and is partly decomposed 
on evaporating the solution; it crystallises in white needles. The 
hydriodide is obtained in colourless needles, which decompose at 100°. 

MethyltMoph thalim idine, C 6 H 4 < ^ 5 P re P arG ^ by dissolv¬ 

ing thiopbthalimidine in excess of methyl iodide; after remaining for 
1—2 hours the crystals of thiopbthalimidine hydriodide are sepa¬ 
rated, and the residue distilled in a current of steam; on extracting 
the distillate with ether, and evaporating the latter, a yellow, basic 
oil remains, which decomposes on heating. The yield is one-thud of 
the theoretical. The hydrochloride, C 8 H 6 Me*NS,HCl, is stable at 100°; 
the platbiochloride forms a sparingly soluble, brownish-yellow, crystal¬ 
line powder; the 'picrate crystallises in yellow needles. The constitu¬ 
tion of the base is shown by the formation of thiophthalide and 
methylamine on heating it with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 
180—190° for five hours. 

In the following reactions the compound C 8 H 7 NS behaves like 
orthocyanobenzyl mercaptan. Methyl orthocyanobenzyl sulphide, 
CS-CeBVCHi-SMe, is formed by the action of methyl iodide on an 
alkaline solution of the mercaptan ; it is a pale-yellow, viscid liquid, 
boiling at 278° under a pressure of 757 mm., and does not show basic 
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properties; by the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid at 
100 c , ammonia is eliminated, and methylbenzylsulphide-orthocarboseifUc 
acid , COOH’CeHi-CHo'SMe, is formed. Biorthocyandbenzyl di&ulpbrfe, 
CN*CsH^ CH 2 - S 2 - CH 3 *C 6 BV CN, is prepared by the action of potassium 
ferrocyanide on an alkaline solution of the mercaptan. It crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in long prisms which melt at 124°. On heating it 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 160°, ammonia, sulphuric acid, 
and thiophthalide are formed; it is probable, however* that in the first 
instance, a dicarboxylic acid, COOH'CgH^C^Si'CHa’CeHi-COOH, 
is produced, and that this decomposes into thiophthalide, water, and 
oxygen. 

In addition to the compound CJS 7 NS (see above)* a substance of 
the formula Oi 6 Hi 0 S 3 is formed by the action of excess of alcoholic 
potassium hydrosulphide (3—4 mol. proportions) on orthocyano- 
benzyl chloride (comp, this vol., p. 1221)* The compound is deposited 
in small, flat needles, which appear brown by transmitted light, and 
have a metallic dark-green tint in reflected light; it is very sparingly 
soluble in ordinary media, but may be recry&tallised from nitro¬ 
benzene. With concentrated sulphuric acid, a magenta colour is 
obtained, and on adding water the compound is precipitated 
seemingly unchanged. The same substance is formed by the action 
of alcoholic potassium hydrosulphide on tliiophthahmidine. 

Bicyrthocyanodibenzylamine, (CN’C € H 4 , CH 2 ) 2 NH, is prepared by dis¬ 
solving orthocyanobenzyl chloride in a 10 per cent, alcoholic solution 
of ammonia; after remaining for about six days at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, the crystals which form are separated, washed with alcohol, 
and decomposed'with sodium hydroxide. It crystallises from water 
in slender needles, melts at 125°, and is readily soluble in alcohol. 
The hydrochloride is deposited in needles; the platinorjiloride forms a 
yellowish-red, crystalline powder. On evaporating the ammoniacal 
mother liquors obtained in the preparation of the above base, crystals 
of orthocyanobenzylamine hydrochloride are deposited; this com¬ 
pound has already been described. J. B. T. 

Benzoyl-derivatives of Acetonitrile* By E. v. Meyer (/. pr. 
Ghem,. [2], 42, 267—269).—Monobenzoylacetonitrile or cyanaceto- 
phenone is obtained from imidobenzoylcyanomethyl (Ab&tr., 1888, 
683) by shaking it with hydrochloric acid. The precipitate, on solu¬ 
tion in ethyl acetate and addition of light petroleum, forms snow-white 
needles melting at 80‘5—81°, and agrees in all its properties with 
the cyanacetophenone described by Haller (Abstr., 1889, 473). 

If a mixture of acetonitrile and benzoic chloride be treated with 
sodium in ethereal solution, dibenzoylacetonitrile 9 CBzaH*GN,is formed, 
together with methane, sodinm cyanide, and other organic sodium 
salts The precipitate, after washing with ether, is dissolved in water, 
the solution extracted with ether, and acidified with sulphuric acid. 
The voluminous pi*ecipitate is then recrystal lifted from alcohol, and 
forms silky needles melting at 156*o°. It readily yields a silver salt. 
Towards alkalis it is exceptionally stable, but it is decomposed on 
warming with moderately dilute sulphuric acid, with formation of 
carbonic anhydride, acetophenone, benzoic acid, and ammonia. On 

• 4 v 2 
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warming the silver salt with methyl iodide, a compound was obtained, 
crystallising from ethyl acetate in lustrous needles which melted at 
214°, and were insoluble in dilate ammonia. The quantity was, how¬ 
ever, too small to deter min e whether it was the methyl ether, 
CBzaMe-CN. 

Further investigation is also necessary to determine whether di- 
benzoylacetonitrile has the constitution assigned to it above, as its 
properties agree equally well with the formula OH'PhClCBz'CJNT. 

H. Gr. C. 

r Tricyanides. By F. Krafft and Gr. Koenig (Ber., 23, 2382— 
2388; compare Abstr., 1889, 696).—Methyl diphenyl tricyanide is best 
prepared by pouring the product obtained from the action of 
aluminium chloride, on benzonitrile and acetic chloride into ice-cold 
water, and distilling the insoluble portion in a current of steam; the 
residue is finely ground, treated with dilute sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion, washed with water, and recrystallised from alcohol. 

Diphpnyltricyanocarbnxylic acid , CaNsPh^COOH, is obtained by 
boiling methyldiphenyl tricyanide for 12 to 15 hours with potassium 
permanganate in alkaline solution; the product is filtered hot, the 
manganese precipitate boiled with water, and the solution, when nearly 
cold, treated with hydrochloric acid. The acid, which separates as a 
voluminous precipitate, crystallises from dilute alcohol in slender, 
thin, lustrous pi isms melting at 192° with decomposition. The 
potassium salt crystallises in long, slender, lustrous needles, very 
sparingly soluble in water* Hydrogen diphenyl tricyanide, C 3 N 3 HPI 10 , 
is obtained by heating the carboxylic acid at about 192°; it melts at 
75°, boils at 205° at 9 mm., and is readily soluble in dilute alcohol. 

Caprylic chloride , C 7 Hi 5 *COCl, is prepared by the action of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride on caprylic acid at 0°; it boils at 83° at 15 mm. 
Heptyl diphenyl tricyanide, C^fCtHsJPh* is obtained by the action 
of aluminium chloride on benzonitrile and caprylic chloride; it 
crystallises from alcohol in lustrous leaves melting at 28^, and boiling 
at 274—275° under a pressure of 15 mm. 

Nonylic chloride , C 7 Hi 7 *COCl, is formed from nonylic acid and 
phosphorus pentachloride; it is a colourless liquid, boiling at 98° 
under a pressure of 15 mm.; on exposure to moist air it slowly 
undergoes decomposition. Octyl diphenyl tri'cyanide, CaNsfCgH^Pha, is 
prepared from nonylic chloride; it is purified by recrystallisation from 
alcohol, melts at 43°, and boils at 284—285° under a pressure of 15 mm. 

Gapric chloride , C 9 Hi 9 *COCi,is obtained from capnc acid; it boils at 
114° under a pressure of 15 mm., and rapidly decomposes on exposure 
to air. Nontil diphenyl tricyanide, C s Ni(C 9 H l 9 )Pii s , is formed from 
capric chloride; it may be crystallised from alcohol; it melts at about 
38°, aud boils at 292—294° under a pressure of 15 mm. A comparison 
of the melting points of this series of tricyanides with those of the 
normal fatty acids shows the same regularity. The melting points 
of tricyanides obtained from acids with an even number of carbon- 
atoms follow a curve, and, in the case of the whole series, they rise and 
fall periodically from member to member. In contrast to this, the 
boiling points steadily rise with increasing molecular weight. 
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Methyl diparatoluyl tricyanide, CJNsMefCgHiMe)*, is prepared from 
paratoluonitiile and acetic chloride; it is very sparingly soluble 
is alcohol, but crystallises from isobutyl alcohol in small, lustrous 
needles melting at 159°, and boiling at 245° under a pressure of 
15 mm.; the yield is large. 

The chlorides of the bibasic acids condense to form tricyanide-deriva¬ 
tives in a similar manner to those of the monobasic acids. Ethylene 
tetrcvphenyl hexacyanide, C 3 N 3 Ph 2 - CH 2 * CED/ C 3 NJPI 12 , is obtained from 
benzonitrile and succinic chloride by heating with aluminium chloride 
on the water-bath for several d*ys; the product is washed with ice- 
cold water, and extracted several times with ether; after evapora¬ 
tion, the residue is dissolved in nitrobenzene, and, on cooling, it 
crystallises in slender, lustrous plates which melt about 245°. 

J. B. T. 

Action of Benzoic Chloride on Sodium Cyanamide in the 
Presence of Ether. By W. BuddjSus (/. pr. Chem. [2], 42, 
82—109).—Gerlich (this Journal, 1876, ii, 196) did not succeed in 
producing benzoylcyanamide by the action of benzoic chloride on 
sodium cyanamide in molecular proportion, and in ethereal solution. 
The author finds that sodium cyanamide (2 mols.) acts on benzoic 
chloride (1 mol.) in ether with the formation of sodium benzoyl¬ 
cyanamide, cyanamide, and sodium chloride. 

Benzoylcyanamide , NHBz-CN, is obtained from the sodium com¬ 
pound by the action of mineral acids; it melts at 126°, at the same 
time becoming yellow, and decomposing with the formation of 
benzonitrile, carbonic anhydride, and dicyanodiamide; it is not pre¬ 
cipitated from its metallic compounds by organic acids, so that sodium 
acetate solution easily dissolves it; its solution in water is strongly 
acid, and its metallic compounds are neutral. Benzoylcyanamide is 
not polymerised by heat, either by itself or in liquids of high boiling 
point; when heated with an alcohol, it yields the corresponding benzoate 
and cyanamide. The metallic compounds of benzoylcyanamide are 
easily soluble in water and alcohol, except the silver compound. The 
barium compound, Ba(N"Bz*CN) 2 ,H 2 0, when heated, decomposes into 
benzonitrile, carbonic anhydride, and barium cyanamide; the sodium, 
potassium, ammonium , copper (with 2 mols. Jd 2 0 ), lead, and silver 
compounds are also described. 

The product of the action of sodium cyanamide on benzoic chloride 
in molecular proportion, dissolved in ether, after being washed, first 
with ether and then with water, leaves a yellow mass, which contains 
two isomeric compounds of the formula (CjHJN®)*. The other pro¬ 
ducts formed by this treatment are carbonic anhydride, hydrogen 
cyanide, benzonitrile, cyanamide, sodium chloride, dibenzoylcyananride, 
and asymmetrical dibenzoylcarbamide. 

The asymmetrical dibenzoylcarbamide, NBz 2 'CO*N’H a , is produced by 
the action of water on the dibenzoylcyaiiamide contained in the residue 
left on evaporating the yellow ethereal solution; it crystallises from 
alcohol in slender, white needles which melt at 197°, whereas 
symmetrical dibenzoylcarbamide melts at 210°. 

The compounds, left in the yellow mass after treatment 
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with water, are recrystallised from phenol, when one of them 
separates in the form of brilliant, long, yellow needles; the other 
crystallises from the mother liquor in short, well-formed, hexagonal 
and rhombic prisms. From about 800 grams of sodium cyanamide, 
20 to 30 grams of the needles and 5 grams ot the prisms were obtained. 
These compounds do not melt at 360°, but sublime unchanged at a 
red heat; they are unchanged even by prolonged heating with fuming 
nitric acid; they are insoluble in the usual solvents, but dissolve in 
liquids of high boiling point, such as phenol, aniline, nitrobenzene, 
quinoline, and benzonitrile. 

Gerlicb ( be . (it) obtained a substance by the dry distillation of 
tribenzoylmelamine, which he termed pseudotriphenylmelamine, and 
to which he ascribed the formula (C 7 H 6 N*) r . The author believes 
that this substance is ideutical with those described above, and that 
Gerlich’s fornm’a is wrong. The investigation of these substances is 
being continued. A. G. B. 


Orthamidobenzyl Alcohol. By H. G. Soderbaum (Ber., 23, 
2183—2187 ; compare Soderbaum and Widman, this vol,, p. 178).— 
"When phenomeihyldihydroketometadiazine is oxidised with chromic 
acid in glacial acetic acid solution, it is converted into 7 -metbylbenzoyl- 
enecarbamide (m. p. 234°), identical with the compound prepared by 
Abt (Abstr.,1889,609)fromortbamidometbylbenzamide and catbamide. 
This same substance is also formed when phenomethyldibydroketo- 
thiometadiazine is oxidised with potassium permanganate. 

PheiioetJiyldiketoiuetadiazine (y-ethylbenzoy lenecarbamide ), 


c 6 H 4 < 


CO-NEt 
‘STH' 


•CO 


can be obtained by oxidising phenoethyldihydrothiometadiazine with 
potassium permanganate and decomposing the crystalline potassium 
suit produced in this way with acetic acid. It crystallises from 
boiling alcohol in colourless needles or plates, melts at 195% and 
resembles the corresponding methyl-derivative m its behaviour with 
solvents; its solution in alcohplic potash shows a bluish-violet 
fluorescence. ' F. S. K. 


Action of Chromyl Bichloride on Cymene. By G. Eureka 
( Gazzetta, 19, 52S—532; compare Abstr., 1880, 467; 1881,423—581; 
1884, 312).—When the pioduct of the action of chromyl dichloride 
on cymene is decomposed with water, two isomeric compounds, having 
the formula C 6 H 4 Me'C 3 H 5 0 , are obtained; one of these combines with 
the hydrogen sulphites, and appears to be identical with Richter and 
Schiichner’s paramethylhydrocinnamaldehyde (Abstr., 1884, 1342), 
but does not form crystals on prolonged exposure to the air; its 
aldehydic character is, however, shown by its conversion into an 
alcohol* by the action of nascent hydrogen. This 

alcohol boils at 237—239% and yields with hydrochloric acid the cor¬ 
responding chloride, C 6 H 4 Me*Co4^Cl, boiling at 225—230°; the latter, 
on being boiled with acetic-acid and silver acetate, is converted into 
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the acetate , CeHiMe’CaHvOAc, which boils at 240—245°; by treatment 
with alcoholic potash, the unsatnrated hydrocarbon, CcH^Me-OsHs, 
boiling at 198—200, is formed. This hydrocarbon appears to be 
identical or isomeric with the a-paratolylpropylene previously de¬ 
scribed by the author (Abstr., 1885, 055). 

The other isomeride boils at 222—226°, and does not combine with 
the hydrogen sulphites ; a somewhat unstable phenylhyrlrazone of this 
substance, CcHiMe-CaHsINaHPh, melting at 75°, a ibitro-derivative , 
NOj-CsHsMe-C^HoO, melting at about 60 °, and the phenylhydrazine 
compound of the latter, NOo'CsHalle’CaHalNiHPh, melting at 
127—128°, have also been prepared. S. B. A. A. 

Action of Chlorine on Catechol and Orthamidophenol. 
By T. Zincke and F. Kuster (Per., 23, 2200—2225). — It has been 
previously shown (this vol., p. 754) that 77 -h exacMorohy droxy- 
pentenecarboxylic acid, on oxidation, gives a ketone (m. p. 92°) 
isomeric with the ketone (m. p. 81°) obtained from the correspond- 
ing /fry-acid (Abstr., 1888, 1278) in like manner; the course of 
the reaction depends, however, on the nature of the oxidising 
agent employed, as will be seen from tbe experiments described 
below. 

77 -HexacJiloroketopentene (m. p. 92°) is obtained, together with 
about an equal quantity of a compound of the composition CioC 1 io 0 3 H 2 , 
when 77 -hexachlorohydroxypentenecarboxylic acid (m. p. 186°) is 
oxidised with chromic acid in the manner previously described in 
tbe case of the isomeric acid (m. p. 111 °). The hot solution is 
diluted with water, and the two oxidation-products, which are preci¬ 
pitated, separated by recrystallisation from benzene, in which the 
ketone only is moderately easily soluble. 77 -Hexachloroketopentene 
is precipitated in crystals, together with traces of a substance melt¬ 
ing at 173°, when chlorine is passed into a warm aqueous solution of 
the 77 -acid; the yield is almost theoretical. It is also formed when 
the 77 -acid is oxidised with chlorine in dilute acetic acid solution, or 
with sodium hypochlorite and glacial acetic acid, but oily bye- 
products are al&o obtained in these reactions. 

77 -Hexachloroketopentene forms large, colourless, transparent, 
monosymmetric crystals, a : 6 : c = 0-60339 :1: Q’73795, ft = 64° 43', 
melts at 92°, and boils at 148° (75 mm.), and at 235-5° (740*5 mm.); 
it sublimes in plates, is readily volatile with steam, and has an odour 
recalling that of camphor and chloroform; it is readily soluble in 
benzene, chloroform, and ether, crystallises well from alcohol and 
glacial acetic acid, and separates unchanged from boiling concen¬ 
trated nitric acid in colourless needles. It does not react with 
hydroxylamine, but it gradually combines with aniline in cold 
benzene solution, yielding a brovrn, amorphous substance; it is 
slowly acted on by sodium carbonate in alcoholic solution, yielding a 
resinous substance, which is precipitated on the addition of an acid. 
Alkalis convert it into resinous acids, even at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture ; in the cold, a very small quantity of pentachloropentolic acid 
(pentachlorobutenecarboxylic acid, Abstr., 1888, 1278) and larger 
quantities of an unstable isomeric acid ^re produced. 
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ryrf-P&itachlorobroTrwketopeTitene, C 5 Cl 5 BrO, is formed when an aque¬ 
ous solution of the 77 -acid (10—15 grams) is heated with bromine 
(25—30 grams) and hydrobromic acid (20 grams) until no further 
action takes place, but part of the acid remains unchanged; the ketone, 
which is deposited from the cold solution in crystals, is separated by 
filtration, treated with light petroleum to free it from the un¬ 
changed acid, and the clear solution evaporated. It is best pre¬ 
pared by heating the 77 -acid with a slight excess of the theoretical 
quantity of sodium hypobromite in glacial acetic acid solution, the 
product being purified in the manner just described. It is also 
formed when the ^ 7 -acid is oxidised with bromine or sodium hypo¬ 
bromite, a /fy-ketone of the composition C 5 Cl 5 BrOnot being obtained 
under these conditions; it is best prepared from the ^ 7 -acid by 
heating it at 100 ° in sealed tubes for 1 —hours with bromine 
(5 parts) and water (5 parts). The ketone obtained from the j&y-acid 
by oxidation with chlorine is identical with the compound (m. p. 31°) 
obtained by oxidation with chromic acid (Abstr., 1888,1278), and the 
formation of a 77 -ketone could not be detected under these condi¬ 
tions. 


Pentachlorobromoketopentene forms monosymmetric crystals, 
a : b : c = 0*60930 :1 : 0*75765, p = 64° 57^', identical in appearance 
with those of the hexachloro-compound; it melts at 102 °, its sp. gr. is 
2*159 at 15°, and it has an odour like that of the hexachloroketone, 
which it also resembles very closely in chemical behaviour. It dissolves 
in well-cooled soda, yielding the sodium salt of an unstable acid of the 
composition CsOliBr-COOH and a stable compound which seems to 
be a mixture of pentachloropentolie acid (m. p. 127°) and bromo- 
tetrachloropentolic acid; its behaviour with sodium carbonate and 
hydroxylamine is the same as that of the hexachloroketone, but it 
is not acted on by hydrocyanic acid, and it is not converted into the 


corresponding / 37 -ketone on heating, decomposition taking place at the 
temperature required. Its constitution is expressed by the formula 

§£S>° o - 


When /ty-hexachloroketopentene is heated at 290—300°, it is 
partially converted into the 77 -ketone, the latter, under the same con¬ 
ditions, undergoing transformation into the ^-compound; when the 
^ 7 -ketone is heated with hydrochloric acid and manganese dioxide 
at 120 ° in sealed tubes, it is almost completely converted into the 


isomeride. 


S Ci'CCis 

0*“® vo1 *j P- 755), crystallises 


from light petroleum in thick, colourless prisms, melts at 41°, boils at 
283°, and is readily soluble in the ordinary solvents; it is not acted 
on by alkalis, and it is only very slowly destroyed by concentrated 
nitric acid. 


^Sexachlow^hydroxi/penfene cyanide , n 


CChOOlj 


>C(OH)*CHSr, is 


*,- j -or—'—~ OGtCGli V 7 9 

obtained when the 77 -ketone is treated with potassium cyanide in 
well-cooled alcoholic solution, and the salt thus produced decomposed 
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with dilute hydrochloric acid. It crystallises from hot light petro¬ 
leum in colourless needles, melts at 128°, and decomposes at about 
150° into ketone and hydrogen cyanide; it is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and light petroleum, and it seems 
to crystallise unchanged from hot concentrated nitric acid, but it is 
decomposed by warm water, warm dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
boiling acetic anhydride. It dissolves unchanged in dilute alkalis, 
yielding the corresponding alkaline-derivative, and it is not converted 
into a hydroxy-acid when boiled with 10 per cent, soda, or when 
heated with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid in alcoholic solution. 
The acefyZ-derivative, C 5 Cla(OAc)*CN, prepared by heating the 
cyanide with acetic chloride at 120—130°, crystallises from benzene 
in large, colourless, hexagonal prisms, melts at 96—97°, and is decom¬ 
posed by boiling alkalis, water, and dilute hydrochloric acid, being 
converted into the ketone. 

The amide, fi C1 ' r ^?>C(OH)*CO , NH2, is formed, with evolution 
001*0012 

of hydrogen chloride, when 77 -hexachloroketopentene is warmed for 
a short time with concentrated sulphuric acid. It separates from 
ether in long, colourless needles, melts at 198—200° with decompo¬ 
sition, and is very readily soluble in alcohol and ether, and moderately 
easily in benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum; it crystal¬ 
lises unchanged from dilute hydrochloric acid aud from concentraiied 
nitric acid, and it dissolves in alkalis with evolution of ammonia. 

Pentachloropentolamide , CC 12 .CC 1 *CC 1 ICC 1 *C 0 *NH 2 , is formed 
when 77 -hexachloroketopentene is dissolved in benzene, the solution 
saturated with anhydrous ammonia in the cold, and kept for 12 hours 
at the ordinary temperature (compare this vol., p. 755). It separates 
from a mixture of ether and light petroleum in compact crystals, and 
from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in quadratic plates or 
prisms, melts at 116°, and is readily soluble in ether, benzene, and 
alcohol, but more sparingly in light petroleum; it dissolves in hot 
dilute soda with evolution of ammonia, and on acidifying the 
solution, pentaehloropentolic acid (m. p. 127°) is precipitated in 
crystals. 

The compound of the composition C 6 CI 5 H 2 N 2 O (compare this vol., 
p. 755), which is obtained by treating /fy-hexachloroketopentene with 
ammonia under the same conditions as those described iu the case of 
the 77 -ketone, crystallises from a mixture of ether and light petroleum 
in large, colourless prisms, from hot benzene in rhombic plates melting 
at 118°, and from hot water in long needles melting at 127®. ^ It is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only moderately easily in 
benzene, and sparingly in light petroleum; it dissolves in alkalis, 
yielding a solution which has a strong odour of carbylamine, but it is 
not acted on by boiling acetic anhydride, acetic chloride, nitrons acid, 
or warm concentrated sulphuric acid. Phosphoric chloride, at 
180—190°, converts it into a very unstable, crystalline substance 
which contains phosphorus, and which is reconverted into the original 
compound when treated with water. 3F. S. K. 
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Alkylation of Formanilide. By W. J. Comstock (Ber 23, 
2274—2275).—Silver formanilide reacts very readily with an ethereal 
solution, of iodine, giving formopariodoanilide, C 7 H fi NOI, and also with 
methyl iodide, yielding methylisoformanilide, NPhlCH'OMe. Since 
sodioformanilide reacts with methyl iodide to form methylformanilide, 
it must have the constitution JSThNa*CHO ; silver formanilide, on the 
other hand, must have the constitution JSfPlilCH'OAg. 

When dry silver snccinimide is treated with methyl iodide, an oil, 
which boils at about the same temperature as methylsuccinimide, is 
obtained; this compound, unlike methylsuccinimide, combines with 
aniline in the cold, yielding a solid basic product. 

A full account of the author’s experiments will he published in the 
American Chemical Journal . F. S. K. 

Phenylorthobenzylenediamine and Paratolylorthobenzylene- 
diamine. By EL G, Sodebbabm and 0. Widman (Ber., 23, 
2187—2195).— Orthamidohenzyljparatoluidine , 

NH 3 -C 6 H 4 -CH 3 -NH-C 6 H 4 Me, 

can be obtained by reducing the corresponding nitro-componnd with 
zinc-dust and glacial acetic acid; it crystallises from alcohol in thin, 
quadratic plates, melts at 80*5°, arid is readily soluble in benzene, 
chloroform, and alcohol, but almost insoluble in light petroleum. The 
<?iacefi/Z-derivative. 1THAc*G6H 4 *GH. 3 *NAc , G 6 H^Me, prepared by boiling 
the base with acetic anhydride, crystallises in colourless plates, melts 
at 185—186°, and is sparingly soluble in ether and hot alcohol. 

The authors tried repeatedly to prepare the paratolylbenzylene- 
ethenylamidine described by Lellmann and Stickel (Abstr., 1886, 793), 
but without success; when the acetyl-derivative of orthonitrobenzyl- 
paratoluidine (m. p. 65°) is reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid 
in glacial acetic acid, as described by Lellmann and Stickel, it yields 
very small quantities of a substance which is difficult to purify, so 
that the supposed amidine is most probably nothing but impure 
orthamidobeuzyltoluidine. 

QrthamidoLenzylacetoparatoluidide , NHa’CfiHrCHa-STAc-CaHiMe, is 
obtained when pure nitrobenzylacetoparatoluidide is treated with zinc- 
dust and hydrochloric acid in cold alcoholic solution. It separates 
from alcohol in colourless crystals, melts at 99°, and is very readily 
soluble in cold benzene and warm alcobol, but more sparingly in light 
petroleum. When heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 100°, 
it is converted into orthamidobenzvlparatoluidine (m. p. 80*5°). 

Orth&midobensyluH iline, NHa-C^Hi-CH^NHPh, can be prepared by 
heating orthonitrobenzyl chloride with aniline and reducing the 
product with zinc-dust and ucetic acid; it crystallises from alcohol 
and benzene in colourless needles or prisms melting at 81—82°. 

Qrthamidobenzi/lbenzoijlanilide , NH 2 «C 6 H 4 - 0 H 2 *I i rBzPh, is obtained 
when orthonitrobenzylbenzoylanilide is reduced with zinc-dust and 
acetic acid. ^ It crystallises from alcohol in short needles, melts at 
115°, and is identical with the compound (m. p. 114*5°) described as 
phenylbenzylenebenzenylamidine by LeHmann and Stickel (foe. cit). 
The a cetyl- derivative, C 22 H 20 N 2 O 2 , prepared by boiling the base with 
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acetic anhydride, separates from warm alcohol, in which it is readily 
soluble, in colourless crystals melting at 164—165°. 3?. S. K. 

Derivatives of OrtGiopamdinitropheiiylplienylhydrazine. 
By U. Willgeeodt and B. Hermann (/. pr. Chem. [2], 42,126 — 133). 
—The authors have determined the molecular weights of nitronitroso- 
and dinitroso-azobenzene by Raoul t’s method, and have thus con- 
fii med their constitutions as derivatives of azobenzene (Abstr., 1889, 
1100). 

Parairinitroazobenzene, NO,. CcHrN.’CeHafNOo^ [N0 2 : N = 4 : 1, 
and (N0 2 ) 2 : N = 4 :2:1], is obtained by mixing diuitropbenj lphenyl- 
liydrazine or orthoparadinitroazobenzene with fuming nitric acid (sp. 
gr. 1*52), warming the mixture on the water-bath, and pouring it into 
cold water; it crystallises in red needles which melt at 170°(uncorr.), 
and dissolve in hot organic solvents, but not in water. With fuming 
nitric acid and chromic acid, it yields an oxidation-product, agreeing 
with Klinger and Zuurdeeg’s paratrinitroazoxybenzene (this vol., 
p. 761), but it melts at 133", not 136—137°; this confirms the con¬ 
stitution of this tiinitroazobenzeue. 

Urihoparnfetranitroazobenztne , obtained by further nitrating para- 
trinitroazobenzene, crystallises in beautiful orange tables, which melt 
at 222° (uncorr.), and are insoluble in viater, sparingly soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and freely soluble in benzene, glacial acetic acid, 
and chloroform. 

Trim trunitrosoazobenzene is prepared by heating nitronitrosoazoben- 
zene with fuming nitric acid and adding water; it forms crystals 
which melt at 224° (uncorr.), and dissolve sparingly in hot water, hot 
alcohol, and ether, but freely in glacial acetic acid, benzene, and 
chloroform. Its constitution is uncertain. 

Dinitrodiiiitrosoazobmztfie is obtained by warming dinitrosoazoben- 
zeue [1:2: 4] with fuming nitric acid for some time, and adding 
water. It crystallises in shoit, yellow needles which melt at 238°. 

When dinitrophenyIphenv 1 hydrazine (2 gi*ams) is dissolved in 
chloroform and acted on by bromine (0*63 gram), white needles melt¬ 
ing at 242 u are obtained on subsequent evaporation of the chloroform 
and crystallisation of the residue. The analysis of these crystals 
leaves the composition in doubt, save that the substance is a mono- 
brominated derivative. When excess of bromine is used, crystals 
which melt at 190° are obtained; this also is of uncertain composition, 
but is certainly a dibrominated derivative; the same substance is 
produced by acting on dimtroazobenzene with excess of bromine, so it 
must almost certainly be a dinitrodibromazobeuzene. A. ‘G. B. 

Derivatives of Diphenylhydrazine and Methylphenylhydr- 
azine. By R. Stahel (Annalen, 258, 242—251).—Diphenyl- 
hydrazine, prepared by the method described by Fischer (Annalen, 
190, 179), and purified by distillation under r reduced pressure, 
crystallises from light petroleum in well-defined, monoclinic plates, 
melts at 34*5°, and boils at about 220° (40 to 50 mm.). It combines 
only plowly with the ordinary sugars in alcoholic solution at the ordi- 
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nary temperature, but the reaction takes place more quickly on 
warming, sparingly soluble, crystalline hydrazones being formed. 

Ghicosediphenylhydrazone> C 6 H 12 O 5 IN 2 PI 12 , is prepared by boiling 
glucose with diphenylhydrazine in aqueous alcoholic solution for two 
hours; the alcohol is evaporated almost completely, ether added to 
precipitate the hydrazone, and the process repeated with the mother 
liquors; the yield is about 75 per cent, of the theoretical. It crystal- 
lises from hot water in small, colourless prisms, melts at 161—162°, 
and is readily soluble in hot water and alcohol, but almost insoluble in 
ether, benzene, and chloroform; it reduces Fehling’s solution on 
boiling, and it is decomposed into its constituents by concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. The formation of this compound can be very 
conveniently employed for the detection of dextrose in presence of 
levulose. 

Mannosediphenylhy dr ozone, , CeHisO^N^gPhj, prepared in like manner, 
crystallises in small,, colourless prisms, melts at 155°, and resembles 
the preceding compound in its properties. 

GaLactospdiphenylhydrazone, CeH^OsI^Pha, crystallises from hot 
water in colourless prisms, melts at 157°, and resembles the hydrazones 
described above in its behaviour with solvents. 

RhamnosedipJienylhydrazone , CsH^O/.^Phn, crystallises from hot 
water in colourless needles melting at 134°. 

Furfuraldehyde diphenylhydrazone , CiHsO'CHINVPha, obtained by 
treating the aldehyde with the base, crystallises from dilate alcohol 
in yellowish needles, melts at 90°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and 
ether, hut only sparingly in benzene, and insoluble in water; it 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, and in hydrochloric acid 
yielding a red solution, which turns dirty brown after a long time, 
whereas the solution in glacial acetic acid retains its red colour. 

Salicylaldehyde diphenylhydrazone , OH'CaH^CHil^Pho, prepared in 
like manner, crystallises from hot 80 per cent, alcohol in colourless 
needles, melts at 138*5°, and is readily soluble in ether and alcohol, 
but almost insoluble in water. 

Diphenylthiocarbazinic acid , NPh a \N; H*CS*SH, is deposited in well- 
defined golden prisms when a solution of diphenylhydrazine in carbon 
bisulphide is allowed to evaporate at the ordinary temperature; it 
melts at 109° with decomposition, is rather unstable, and is insoluble 
in water, but readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and acetone. 
It dissolves unchanged in cold dilute soda, and in its alcoholic solu¬ 
tion silver nitrate produces a yellow, mercuric chloride a violet-red, 
and ferric chloride a deep red precipitate. On distillation, it is decom¬ 
posed into carbon bisulphide, hydrogen sulphide, and diphenylamine. 

Dimethyldiphenylthiocarbazide, CS(NH*NPhMe) 2 , is obtained when 
methylphenylhydxazine is heated with carbon bisulphide for three 
hours at 100°. It separates from dilute alcohol in colourless crystals, 
melts at about 168° with decomposition, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, but insoluble in water; it is not acted on by boiling dilute 
soda, hut is completely decomposed by warm concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid. F. S. JL 
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Isomeric Oximes. By H. Goldschmidt (Ber. t 23, 2163—2180 ; 
compare this vol., p. 251).— Methylanisaldoxime , 

OMe-CsHi-CH^OMe, 

is obtained when anisaldoxime (m. p. 61°) is treated with sodium 
methoxide and methyl iodide in methyl alcoholic solution at the ordi¬ 
nary temperature. It crystallises from light petroleum in transparent, 
seemingly quadratic plates, melts at 43°, boils at 246° (724 mm.), and 
has a peculiar, agreeable odour; it is very readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, but more sparingly in light petroleum. No pre¬ 
cipitate is produced when hydrogen chloride is passed into its alcoholic 
solution, whereas those alkyl-derivatives of aldoximes in which the 
alkyl is directly combined with nitrogen always give a precipitate, 
and, moreover, when heated with hydriodic acid it yields ammonia, 
but not methylamine; these reactions prove that the methyl-group is 
in direct combination with oxygen. 

Isoanisilaldoxime, prepared by Beckmann’s method (this vol., 
p. 1121), melts at 133°, and can be converted into the isomeride by 
heating it for a short time above its melting point. 

Garbanilidoisoanisaldoxvnie , 0^Ie*C 6 H 4 -CliIN'*0‘C0‘NHPh, is pre¬ 
cipitated in yellowish plates, when phenylcarbimide is added to an 
ethereal solution of isoanisaldoxime. It melts at 80° with decom¬ 
position, and, like other carbanilido-derivatives of isoaldoximes, is 
very unstable; it decomposes spontaneously into diphenylcarbamide, 
anisonitriie, carbonic anhydride, and water, and when treated in 
benzene solution with a little hydrogen chloride it is converted into 
the much more stable isomeride melting at 82° (compare Goldschmidt, 
loc. cit.). 

MethylisoanisaIdoxime, OMe‘C 6 H 4 # CH;N‘OMe, can be obtained in 
small quantities as follows:—Isoanisaldoxime is treated with the 
theoretical quantity of sodium ethoxide and then with an alcoholic 
solution of silver nitrate; the silver salt, which is precipitated in a 
colourless condition but rapidly darkens, is washed consecutively 
with alcohol and ether, treated with methyl iodide in cold ethereal 
solution, and after some hours the clear solution evaporated. It can 
also be obtained, together with another compound, which seems to be 

the methyl-derivative of the constitution 0 Me*C 6 F 4 # 0 H<^^.^, by 

treating anisaldoxime with sodium methoxide and methyl iodide; the 
two compounds are separated by distillation with Bteam. It is a 
colourless oil, distils unchanged at 245° when pure, and is volatile 
with steam. No precipitate is produced on passing hydrogen chloride 
into its ethereal solution. When kept for some hours with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, when treated with sodium hydrogen sulphite, or 
when boiled with a trace of iodine, it is converted into the solid 
isomeride (m. p. 43°). 

Benzylanisaldoxime, prepared by treating anisaldoxime witb sodium 
ethoxide and benzyl chloride, melts at 47° (compare Beckmann, 
loc. cit.) ; when warmed witb hydriodic acid, it yields benzyl iodide, so 
that its constitution is expressed by the formula 
OMe‘C 6 H 4 ’6H.N’OC7H*. 
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Benzylisoanisaldoxime, melting at 103*5° (compare Beckmann, foe. 
cit .), gives benzylamine when heated with, hydriodic acid; it has, there¬ 
fore, the constitution OMe-CgH^CH^V . 

jN“C7.fci7 

Isometanitrobenza Idoxim e, KOi'CgHi’CHiN'OH, can be prepared by 
passing hydrogen chloride into an ethereal solution of metanitrobenz- 
aldoxime (m. p. 118—119°), and decomposing the hydrochloride 
obtained in this way with sodium carbonate. It crystallises from 
ether, in which it is only sparingly soluble, in colourless needles 
melting at 116—118°. 

Carbanilidometanitrobenzaldoxime , CuHnNsO*, prepared by treating 
the oxime with phenylcarbimide in ethereal solution, crystallises from 
alcohol in yellowish needles, melts afc 105°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol and ether. 


Garbayiil idometanitro isob enzaldoxim e, CuH u N 3 04 , prepared in like 
manner from the isoaldoxime, crystallises in small needles, melts at 
75° with decomposition, and is only sparingly soluble in ether; it 


decomposes spontaneously, and when hydrogen chloride is passed into 
its ethereal solution, it is converted into the isomeride (m. p. 105°). 

HethylmetanitroisolenzaHoxime, N0 2 -C 6 H 4 -CH<? , is formed 

* iOue 


together with small quantities of the isomeride (m. p. 69°) when 
metanitroisobenzaldoxime is treated with sodium znethoxide and 


methyl iodide at the ordinary temperature; the whole is submitted to 
distillation with steam to separate the isomeride, the residue rendered 
alkaline, extracted with ether, and the ethereal solution evaporated. 
It crystallises in yellow prisms, melts at 117°, and is only moderately 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether; hydrogen chloride precipitates 
from its ethereal solution a colourless salt, and when heated with 
hydriodic acid it gives methylamine. 

Methylmetanitroisobeiizaldoxime, N 0/C 6 H 4 ‘ CHIlT'OMe, can be ob¬ 
tained by treating the silver-derivative of the isoaldoxime, prepared 
by precipitating a solution of the sodium-derivative with silver nitrate, 
with methyl iodide in ethereal solution at the ordinary temperature. 
It crystallises from ether, alcohol, and benzene in almost colourless 
needles, melts at 69°, and is more sparingly soluble in ether and 
benzene than the isomeride (m. p. 63—63*5°) which has been pre¬ 
viously prepared by Gabriel (Ber., 15, 3061); that the two compounds 
are not identical was proved by a crystallographic examination. 

Benzylmetanitroisobeyizaldoxime, N02*C 8 H 4 *CH<^? n , prepared by 

Jn‘U7H7 

treating the isoaldoxime with sodium ethoxide and benzyl chloride, 
crystallises from hot alcohol in yellow plates or needles, melts at 148°, 
and is sparingly soluble in cold ether and alcohol. It is decomposed 
by hydriodic acid with liberation of benzylamine, and when hydrogen 
chloride is passed into its ethereal solution a colourless precipitate is 
produced. The Tbenzyl-derivative of metanitrobenzaldoxime was not 
obtained in a pure condition. 

Methyleumiiwldoxime, CsH^PrCH'I^OMe, prepared from cumin- 
aldoxime (m. p. 58°), is a colourless liquid boiling at 245—246° 
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(705 mm.); the corresponding benzyl-derivative is a non-volatile 
oil. 

Isocuminaldoxime, CioHxsNO, crystallises from ether in small, colour- 
less prisms, melts at 112°, and is more sparingly soluble in ether than 
cuminaldoxime. The oarhanilido- derivative, 

0eH 1 PrCH:N*0-G0*N'HPh, 

crystallises in small needles melting at 103° with decomposition. 

The author’s experiments show conclusively that both oximes and 
iso-oximes can form alkyl-derivatives of the constitution X*CHIN*OR; 
this fact proves that Beckmann’s view of the isomerism of oximes is 
not correct. The author agrees with Hantzsch and Werner (this vol., 
p. 348), that the two forms are stereochemically isomeric, and have 

the constitution and respectively; since the carb- 

JaU'-N JN'Ult 

aniJido-derivatives of the iso-oximes are much more readily converted 
into nitriles than the corresponding derivatives of the normal oximes, 
the hydrogen-atom and the CO-ITHPh-group must be nearer together 
in the iso- than in the normal compounds; it follows, then, that tarb- 
anilido- and carbanilidoiso-benzaldoxime have the constitution 

Ph-CH Ph-£H 

NHPlrCO-O-N and N-O-CO-HHPh 


respectively, and the aldoximes themselves are analogously constituted, 
a conclusion which is in accordance with Hantzsch and Werner’s 
view. 

Cctrbanilidoisobenzaldoxime is not converted into the isomeride by 
pure phenylcarbimide; the intramolecular change previously observed 
must therefore have been due to some impurity, probably hydrochloric 
acid. The intramolecular change observed by Beckmann (Inc. cib .) 
which takes place when benzaldoxime is treated with phenylcarbimide, 
is probably due to tbe same cause. 

That phenylcarbimide is a very suitable agent for determining the 
constitution of compounds such as the isomeric oximes, is proved by 
the above experiments, and Y. Meyer’s statement, that it is prone to 
bring about intramolecular change, is not correct. F. 8. K. 


Stereochemical Isomerism of Asymmetrical 
By A. Hanizsch (Ber., 23, 2322—2325).—This 
shown to be due to the asymmetry of the molecule. 

X'C’Y y.p.y 

pounds of the general formula &nd 


Monoximes, 
isomerism is 
A list of com- 

which exhibit 


the isomerism is then given. In these X and T are displaced by the 
groups CeHs, C4H3S (from thiophen), CJIjO (from furfuran), 
U«H 4 Cl(p), 0«H4Me(p), CeH*OMe(p), H, OH, 00, COOH, and 
CNOH. The displacement of X or Y by an alcoholic radical, such as 
methyl, appears to prevent the occurrence of stereochemical isomerism 

C. F. B. 

Isomeric Oximes of IJnsymmetrical Ketones and the Con¬ 
figuration of Hydroxylamine. By K. Auwers and V. Meyek 
(Bar., 23. 2403- —The researches of the authors on the 
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oximes of bromo- and chloro-benzophenone (compare this voT., 
p. 1144), together with the recent investigations of Hantzsch 
and Werner on the oximes of nnsymmetrical ketones, have shown 
that the isomerism of these compounds, and also of the benzil- 
oximes, cannot be explained by any assumption of structural dis¬ 
similarity. The real reason must therefore be sought, either in the 
nitrogen itself, or in the nature of the hydroxylamine-group. Hantzsch 
and Werner have advanced the former hypothesis, whilst the authors 
consider the latter to be the true explanation. Assuming the correct¬ 
ness of the theories of Yan’t Hoff and Wislicenus regarding the 
arrangement of atoms in space, the combined effect of the attraction 
of the nitrogen and oxygen on the hydroxylic hydrogen of hydroxyl- 
amine would cause it to be in a plane different from that occupied by 
the remaining atoms in the molecule. This hypothesis suffices to 
explain all observed facts; nnsymmetrical oximes would therefore 

O ^ Ob 

exist in two forms, C’JSfO and C2T*0. The difference between this 

i i 4 

theory and that of Hantzsch and Werner is shown by the two formulae 
OH H 

GzzN and C=N-& 

(H.&W.) (A.&.M.) 

The formation of oximes by the action of nitrons acid is readily 
accounted for on the ground of its being a substituted hydroxylamine; 
moreover, the fact that no case of geometrical isomerism has ever 
been observed in the azo-, azoxy-, and imido-compounds tells in favour 
of this theory. On the other hand, the authors point out that no 
optically active hydroxylamine-derivatives have yet been prepared, 
although their existence is indicated by this hypothesis; the same 
objection may, however, be urged against the theory of Hantzsch 
and Werner. J. B. T. 

A Second Benzoinoxdme, By A. Werner (Her., 23, 2333— 
2336).—The benzoinoxime hitherto known, melting at 151°, has 
always been prepared with the aid of heat. When, however, a solution 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (1 mol.) is added to benzoin (1 mol.), 
in minute crystals, suspended in dilute alcohol, the mixture neu¬ 
tralised with sodium carbonate, a solution of sodium hydroxide (1 mol.) 
then added, and the whole allowed to remain for several days at the 
ordinary temperature, the benzoin slowly dissolves, and if the mixture 
is now poured into water and the whole acidified with acetic acid, it 
turns milky, and a snbstance separates which after a day or two 
gradually solidifies to a mass of crystals; these, when washed with 
ether, dissolved in alcohol, and reprecipitated with water, yield a new 
fi-bencoinoxime in white needles melting at 95—99°. By Raoult’s 
method it was shown that both this and the ordinary a-oxime have 
the formula C 1 4H 13 N'0 3 . The new oxime is decomposed into benzom 
and hydroxylamine when heated with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, and 
it can be converted into the a-isomeride; this is best effected by boiling 
it with dilute alcohol containing a little 0. P. B, ° 
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Amidoximes. By P. Hochhbim (Inaugural Dissertation, Chem. 
Centr 1890, i. 939).— Anisylnitrilr , CtBDjO’CN, prepared from copper 
o\ anide and diazonnisyl hydrochloride solution, boils at 255—256°. 
Anisy lamidoxim e, C 7 H 7 0* C (NOH) H 3 , melting point 122°, is prepared 

from the nitrile by the action of hydroxylamine. Its solution is 
coloured blood-red by ferric chloride; with Fehling’s solution, it forms 
a dirty-green copper salt, and it reduces ammonia silver solution; the 
hydrochloride melts at 168°, the platinochloride at 196°, and the copper 
salt, 0 7 H 7 0-C(N0-0 u- 0H)-N-H 3 , at 212°. 

isro 

Anisylazoximeethenyl , C 7 H 7 OC<J_ £^>CMe, melting at 116°, is 

prepared from the amidoxime by the action of acetic anhydride or 
acetic chloride. With bromine, a monobrominated componnd and a 
dibrom-additive compound are obtained, the former melting at 75° 
and the latter at 110°. With succinic anhydride, anisylamidoxime 
forms anisylazoximepropenyl-w-carboxylic acid , 

G,H,0-C<5^>C-CH 2 CH 2 -C00H + H a O, 

which softens at 128°, and melts at 131°. The lead salt was 
analysed. GMoralauisylamidoxune , C^O’C^OHXNH^.CaHClsO, 
is prepared by heating its components together; it melts at 139°. 

Amsylimidoximecarbonyl , C 7 H 7 0*C<^-^g>C0, melting point 195°. is 

prepared from anisylamidoxime and ethyl chlorocarbonate. The 
corresponding tfMo-compound is prepared by heating‘the amidoxime 
with carbon bisulphide; it melts at 125—126°. Anisyluramidnxime , 
C 7 H 7 0*C(NOH)‘NH*OONH 2j melting at 136° with decomposition, is 
prepared from anisylamidoxime hydrochloride and potassium cyanate. 
Anisylphmyluramvioxim^, 0 7 H 7 0*0(NOH)*l^H‘00 , JNrHPh, prepared 
by the action of phenyl isocyanate (carbanil), melts at 136°, and is 
converted by the action of acetic anhydride and sodium acetate into 
anisylazoximeethenyl, whilst glacial acetic acid converts it into di- 
phenylcarbamide and anisylamidoxime. Phenyl thiocai bimide 
combines with anisylamidoxime, forming a compound of the formula 
GnHpNjSO, which the author has provisionally named anhydro *n*syt- 
pheuylthiouramidoxime . With mercuric oxide, only dipbenylthiocarb- 
amide could be obtained from it; with nitric acid a dinitro-derivative, 
melting at 206°, is obtained. J. W. L. 

Constitution, of Eurhodine, Indnline, and Allied Dyes. By 
F. Kehrjiann (Per., 23, 2446—2454).— Qui/ioueimvles and Amido- 
quinimes ,—On treating a dilnte solution of the sodium-derivative of 
tetrahydroxyquinone with an orthophenyldiamine salt, and adding 
acetic acid, a componnd separates in greenish-brown crystals; it I'-, 
the analogue of the tolneneazine prepared by Nietzki and Kehrmann 
(compare Abstr., 1887, 473, and 1888, 263), and has the formula 

C 6 Hi<^^2^ > Cfl(0H) 3 0 [N : NH*0 = 2:3:5], It is very sparingly 

soluble in organic solvents, and rapidly oxidises on exposnre to air, 
forming di hydroxyqu inonephenazine; it dissolves in dilnte mineral 
tol. Lvm. & 2 
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acids with a dark olive-green colour. By careful oxidation, the 
corresponding rhodizonic acid-derivative is obtained, insoluble in 
ammonia, but soluble in alkaline hydroxides with a violet-blue colour. 
Chloroparadihydroxyquinone reacts with orthophenylenediamine in a 
similar manner; after purification, the product crystallises from glacial 
acetic acid in concentric, garnet-red needles; it has the formula 

C 6 H 1 <J->C s HC 1(0H)0 [Cl: H : 0 : OH = 1 :4 : 5 : 6], 


and is a feeble acid, uniting with alkaline hydroxides and carbonates 
to form reddish-yellow, soluble salts. The compound also combines 
with acids, but the salts are very unstable, and are entirely dissociated 
on adding water. With concentrated sulphuric acid, a dirty-green 
colour is produced, which changes to reddish-brown on dilution. Tbe 
hydrochloride crystallises in long, brownish-red needles. This com¬ 
pound is undoubtedly analogous to the dihydroxyphenazine prepared 
by 0. Fischer and Hepp (compare this vol., p. 800). Dichloropara- 
dihydroxyqninone, nitroparadihydroxyquinone, and certain allied 
hydroxyquinones do nor condense with orthophenylenediamine, tolnyl- 
enediamine, or naphthalenediamine, but simply combine to form the 
respective salts, which may be recrystallised without decomposition. 
a-Naphtheurhodol is prepared by warming sodium bydroxynaphtha- 
quinone with an orthophenylenediamine salt, in presence of acetic 
acid; the product is purified by treatment with sodium hydroxide 
solution, and the salt decomposed with acetic* acid; it crystallises 
from glacial acetic acid in needles, and is identical with the com¬ 
pound obtained by Fischer and Hepp ( loc. cit.) from amido- 
1 : 2-naphthaphenazine; the formula should therefore be 


instead of C 6 Hi^ hjBVOH. a-A midonaphthapheuazine is pre¬ 
pared by heating a concentrated alcoholic solution of hydroxynaphtha- 
quinone and orthophenylenediamine hydrochloride in molecular 
proportion on the water-bath for 15 minutes. The solution becomes 
red, and solidifies to a mass of slender, red needles of the hydro- 

chloride; the free base, C 8 H 4 <^>C,ja 5 :NH, is liberated by the 

action of ammonia; it has previously been obtained by Fischer and 
Hepp (Joe. cit.} from benzeneazonaphthylamine and orthopbenylene- 
diatnine. Tbe formation Of this compound proves definitely that, 
apart from possible tantomerism, bydroxynaphtbaauinoneimide iH 
represented by the formula CioH 5 0(OH)(irH) [O : OH : NH = 
1:2 J. B. T. 


Two Stereoehemieally Isomeric Derivatives of Pnrforald- 
oxime. By A. Wesker (Ber., 23, 2836—2339).—Furfnraldoxime 
was converted into its benzyl-derivative by the method of Japp and 
Kbngemann. The product crystallised in small plates melting at 88*. 
When boiled with hydriodie acid.no benzyl iodide is formed, but when 
the mixture is heated atl80°, a small amonntof benzylamine is obtained, 
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CH'CiH 0 

The formula of the benzyl-derivative is, therefore, 0<Jr * ' 

iT'CHjPh 

This is confirmed by its synthesis from furfuraldehyde and /3-benzyl- 
hydroxylamine; the latter being prepared from the benzyl-derivative 
of isobenzaldoxime, melting at 110° (which was incidentally shown 
by Raoult's method to have a molecular weight corresponding with 

the formula p^)> by neutralising it in aqueous solution 


with soda. When the above benzyl-derivative of furfuraldoxime is 
dissolved in ether, and hydrogen chloride passed in, and the hydro¬ 
chloride thus formed is treated with soda, an isomeric benzyl-derivative 
is obtained, which crystallises from ether in long, shining needles 
melting at 65°. These, when allowed to remain, lose their trans¬ 
parency, and are converted into the isomeric modification melting at 
88°. It is said to be a case of geometrical isomerism. C. F. B. 


Oxazolines. By S. Gabriel and T. Hermann (Ber., 23, 2493— 
2502).—Bromethylbenzamide is rapidly dissolved in hot water, the 
equivalent quantity of sodium hv droxide immediately added, and 
the solution distilled in a current of steam; the distillate is extracted 

CH -O 

with ether, and on evaporation, fi-phenyloxazoline , ^>CPh, is ob¬ 


tained; it is a colourless, strongly refractive liqnid, boiling at 
242—243°, and is miscible with alcohol, ether, and, to a less degree, 
with water. The yield is 50 per cent, of the theoretical. The same 
compound is also formed by the action of dilute aqueous sodium 
hydroxide, or alcoholic potash, on bromethylbenzamide. 

The picraie is deposited in yellow needles melting at 177°. The 
platinochloride crystallises in orange-yellow needles. The dichromate ,, 
(CflHgiN'Oa^HaCrsOT, forms yellowish-red needles; the ferrocyanide is 
precipitated as a yellowish-green, crystalline powder. On warming 
phenyloxazoline with excess of hydrobromic acid, bromethylbenz¬ 
amide is regenerated; but if tbe base is in slight excess, and the solu¬ 
tion is boiled for some time, amidoethyl benzoate hydrobromide 9 
OBz-CH 3 -CH 2 *ITH 2 ,HBr (m. p. 142—143°), is produced; it is also 
obtained by boiling bromethylbenzamide with water; its constitu¬ 
tion is shown by the formation of benzoylglycol by tbe action of 
potassium nitrite; this compound has been previously described 
(compare Abstr., 1889, 1134) as hydroxyethylbenzamide. 


OH-CHs-CH^STHBz, 


but the above results show this to be incorrect With an equivalent 
quantity of hydrochloric acid, phenyloxazoline yields ft -amidoethyl- 
benzoate hydrochloride , crystallising from alcohol, on the addition of 
ethyl acetate, in flat needles which melt at 133—135°. With 
excess of hydrochloric acid, the oxazoline yields, j&chlorethylbenzamide , 
OHsChCH^BTHBz, crystallising from light petroleum or water in 
needles melting at 102°. 

CHMe-0 

«" Methylpkenyloxazoline , ^ ^^>CPh, is obtained from 

4 q 2 
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/ 3 -bromopropylbenzamide by methods similar to those employed for 
the preparation of phenyloxazoline, and also by the action of alcoholic 
potassium hydrosulphide; it is a clear, colourless liquid, boding 
at 243—244° under a pressure of 750 mm. The platinorhloride is 
orange-yellow; the picrate melts at 167°; the chromate is precipitated 
as an oil which quickly crystallises; the fenocyamde forms a 
greenish-yellow, crystalline powder. With excess of hydrobromic 
acid, the oxazoline is reconverted into /3-bromopropylbenzamide. 
With excess of hydrochloric acid, fi-chloropropylbenzamide , 

CHMeOl-Oa-NHBz, 

is formed, crystallizing from light petroleum in small needles, melting 
at 72—73°. fi-amidopropyl benzoate hydrobromide, 

NH s «CH 2 -CHMe-OBz.HBr, 

is prepared by boiling an aqueous solution of /3-bromopropyl¬ 
benzamide, or a mixture of the oxazoline hydrobromic acid in 
molecular proportion; it crystallises from glacial acetic acid in 
colourless needles melting at 132—133°. On heating this compound 
with potassium hydroxide, jS-hydroxypropylbenzamide (m. p. 92 —93°) 
is formed. No corresponding reaction of amidoethyl benzoate was 
observed. With potassium nitrite, benzoylpropylene glycol is ob¬ 
tained. The free base is prepared by adding an alkali to the hydro¬ 
bromide ; it is a colourless, viscid liquid, readily miscible with water. 
The picrate crystallises in flat needles melting at 188—189°. The 
platinochloride is deposited from hot water in flat yellowish needles. 
tt-Methyloxazoline p>crate has previously been prepared (loc. cit. ), the 
yield is slightly larger if bromethylamine hydrobromide is boiled for 
15 minutes with an equal weight of acetic anhydride, and treated 
with a solution of sodium picrate. The product obtained on boiling 
this compound with water is the picrate of cmidoethyl acetate, 
NH^CH 2 -CH a *OAc, not hydroxyethylacetamide as previously stated. 

J. B. T* 


TetraphLenyltetracarbazone. By J. Culuann (Annalen, 258, 
235—242).—The compound (m. p. 137°) prepared by Hess (Abstr., 
1886, 547) by treating bromacetophenone with phenylhydrazine has 
the molecular foimula C&H 24 N 4 , as is proved by molecular weight 
determinations in benzene solution; the experiments described below 


show that it has most probably the constitution 


CHrCPhiN-irPh 


and it is named tetraphenyltefracarbazone by the author, the term 
tetracarbazone being applied to the ring C 4 H 4 N 4 . 


When tetraphenylt u tracarbazone (I part) is dissolved in a satu¬ 
rated ice-cold alcoholic solution (5 parts) of hydrogen chloride, it is 
converted into a compound of the composition CkHjhN?, aniline, and 
small quantities of a base of the composition, .C 22 H 17 N 3 . Alter 
keeping for 10 minutes, the solution is poured into ice-cold water, the 
precipitate separated by filtration, washed with cold alcohol to free 
it from resinous products, and the residue, crystallised from hot 
alcohol. 
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The compound of the composition Co 3 H 18 N 2 separates from the 
alcoholic solution, on cooling, in yellow needles, melts at 116°, and 
decomposes at a higher temperature; it is insoluble in water, but 
moderately easily soluble in hot alcohol and glacial acetic acid. It is 
probably the phenylhydrazine-derivative o£ diphenacyl, as, pn oxida¬ 
tion with potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid, it yields a large 
quantity of benzoic acid, and when warmed with 30 per cent, sul¬ 
phuric acid it is decomposed into dihen zoylethame (phenacylaceto- 
phenone), identical with the compound (m. p. 144°) obtained by 
Clans and Werner (Abstr., 1887, 827) and named diphenacyl by 
Kraft and Paal (Abstr., 1889, 147) ; a substance, melting at 229°, 
the composition of which was not determined, is also formed in very 
small quantities in this decomposition. 

The base of the composition C 22 H 17 N 3 is gradually deposited from 
the acid alcoholic mother liquors obtained in the decomposition of 
tetraphenyltetracarbazone, in the form of the hydrochloiide, 

C 2 ,H J7 N 3 ,HCI. 

This salt crystallises from hot dilute hydrochloric acid in colourless, 
slender needles, melts above 300°, and is moderately easily soluble in 
hot alcohol and water. The nitrate crystallises in plates. The free 
base is an orange-yellow, amorphous compound, and has perhatps the 

... CH-CPhllT 
constitution n ,_>*NPh. 

CH-CPh.ISr 

All attempts to prepare the two decomposition-products of tetra- 
pheuylteti-acarbazone synthetically from diphenacyl, or its dibydr- 
azonc, were unsuccessful. F. S. K. 

Thiophenylmethylpyrazolone. By A. Michaelis (Per., 23, 
2476—2478).—The compound obtained by the action of phenyl- 
bydrazine on ethyl thioncetoacetate (compare this vol,, p. 582) has 
the formula CanHiaCbNiS, instead of as stated, and is 

identical with the tliiophenylmotliy Ipy razolono described by Buclika 
and Sprague (compare this vol., p. 796). J, B. T. 

Aromatic Mercury Compounds. By A. Michaelis and J. 
Rahinckhon (Her., 23, 2342—2346).— Mercurodimethylanilvw chloride, 
HgCKli.HrNMe 2 , iB prepared by mixing alcoholic solutions of 
mewnrie chloride and mcrcurodinaothylamline; the compound is im¬ 
mediately deposited in white, lustrous plates melting at 225° with 
decomposition; it is soluble in chloroform, and in cold dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, from which it is precipitated unchanged by sodium 
carbonate; it is decomposed into its components on warming with 
dilute acid. The same compound may be obtained by treating a 
benzene solution of mercurodimethylaniline with hydrochloric acid. 
M^curodimethylcmil/ine bromide , HgBr # C«H 4 ' 3 S’Me 2 , is prepared in a 
manner similar to the chloride, and melts at 226°. The iodide, 
HghCeHjfNMos,.crystallises in colourless plates melting at 195°. 

Parcm^ercurodianisoil, IIg(CeH 4 *OMe) 8 , prepared from parabrom- 
anisoil, crystallises from benzone in slender, white needles melting at 
202 °, is readily soluble in chloroform, and sublimes wlxen carefully 
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heated; the yield is .about 40 per cent. Mercwrani&od chloride, 
HgOhCeHi'OMe, is obtained in the same manner as the dimethyl- 
aniline-derivative; it crystallises in colourless, lustrous plates melting 
at 239°. The corresponding bromide , HgBr'C 6 H 4 *OMe, melts at 
187°; apd the iodide , Hgl'CeH^OMe, at 227°. Mercuranisml 
acetate, OAc-Hg'CsH^OMe, is formed by treating mercurodianiso'ii 
with glacial acetic acid; it crystallises from alcohol in needles melt¬ 
ing at 176*5°. MercuranisoU oxide 0(Hg*C 6 H4*0Me)s, is prepared by 
warming any one of the above haloid compounds with sodium carbo¬ 
nate solution; the white powder which is obtained on cooling is 
washed with water, and recrystallised from alcohol; it is deposited iu 
small, white, slender needles melting at 177°; it is very sparingly 
soluble in water, but dissolves readily in warm sodium carbonate 
solution. The aqueous solution has an alkaline reaction, but it does 
not combine with carbonic anhydride on exposure to the air. 

J. B. T. 

A Product of the Condensation of Ethyl Cyanaeetate and 
Benzaldehyde. By J. T. Carkick (J. p*. Chem. [2], 42, 159— 
160)-—In the presence of sodium ethoxide (0*2 gram of sodium)* 
benzaldehyde (5 grams) and ethyl cyanaeetate (5 grams) readily 
undergo condensation, brilliant crystals of the empirical composi¬ 
tion C I2 HuIn 0 3 separating out. An oily product is also formed, but 
it has not been investigated. 

The condensation-product is decomposed with difficulty by strong 
sulphuric or nitric acid; when heated with strong hydrochloric acid 
at 150°, it yields benzaldehyde and carbonic anhydride. Aqueous 
alkalis decompose it in the cold with formation of benzaldehyde. 
Alcoholic methylamine forms with it a compound, (OaoHiaNaOi^NMe; 
alcoholic ammonia has a similar action; aqueous ammonia dissolves 
it, and acids precipitate a nitrogenous substance from the solution. 

A, G. B. 

Vanillin from Rosa canina. By Sohneegahs (J. Pharm . [5], 
22, 115 ; from J. Pharm. Ifllsass-Loth., 1890, 97).—The powdered 
seeds are extracted by means of ether; part of the ether is separated 
by distillation, and the residue is agitated with hydrogen sodium 
sulphite solution saturated with sulphurous anhydride. To the 
aqueous solution, treated repeatedly with ether to remove fatty com¬ 
pounds, is next added excess of dilute sulphuric add; the sulphurous 
anhydride set free is removed by a current of air, and ether is‘again 
added to extract a brown oil which, after some days, becomes a mass 
•of crystals. These crystals, decolorised by charcoal, give the charac¬ 
teristic reactions of vanillin; the yield is exceedingly small, only 
about 1 in 10,000. J. T. 

Constitution of Quinone. By J. U. Nbf (/. pr. Chem. [2], 42, 
161—188).—It has been shown by Stenhouse (this Joum., 1870, p. 8) 
that chloranilic acid is readily converted into, the ethyl salt, 
OiOlaOaCOEt)®, by treating silver chloranilate with ethyl iodide. This 
compound has all the properties of a quinone, and must contain the ethyls 
groups combined with the oxygen, as otherwise its constitution would 
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be represented by ilic formula qj]>C<^qq # qq^>C<^qp in which case 

it must, on reduction, take up four atoms of hydrogen. Experiment 
lias, however, shown that, under these circumstances, two, and only 
two, atoms of hydrogen can be taken up, the compound'formed being 
ethyl hydrochloramlate , C 6 Cl2(OH)g(OEt) 2 , which has previously been 
prepared by Kehrmann (this vol., p. 136). It is not attacked by 
sodium amalgam, even when digested with it for six hours on the 
water-bath, and is converted on boiling with acetic anhydride into the 
diaeetyl-compound, CeChCOAc^COEt)* which crystallises from alcohol 
in colourless, tour-sided prisms melting at 172°, and volatilising 
without decomposition. 

DiiicetylchloQ'an ilic acid , CeCUC^OAc^, is readily obtained by adding 
an ethereal solution of acetic chloride to silver chloranilate suspended 
in ether free from alcohol and water. It crystallises from ether or 
anhydrous benzene in yellow needles, melts at 182*5°, and distils 
unchanged. Its alcoholic solution speedily undergoes decomposition 
in presence of traces of water. 

These results show conclusively that chloranilic acid contains two 
hydroxyl-groups. It is, however, somewhat surprising that the 
hydrogen-atoms cannot be removed by oxidation, and it would appear 
possible that the two pairs of hydroxyl-groups in hydroehloianilic acid 
have a different value. If such were the case, we should then get two 
different paradichlorodimethoxydiethoxybenzencs by the ethylation of 
dimethyl hydrochloranilate, and by the methylation of diethyl hydro- 
chloranilate respectively, whereas it is found that one and the same 
compound is obtained in both cases. This crystallises in long, colourless 
neodles which melt at 103°, and are very soluble iu organic solvents. 
On oxidation, it gives a mixture of methyl and ethyl chloranilates. 

By the action of bromine in dry carbon bisulphide solution on silver 
chloranilate, dibromodichlorotetrahetohexarnetJiylene is formed, the 
following reaction taking place:— 


+ sb » = S>°<coS>°<S 

+ 2A 


That the bromine does not simply take the place of tho silver with 
formation of a bromoxyl-dorivative is proved by the fact that the 
Maine compound is obtained by the action of chlorine on silver brom- 
anilato/ Dibromodichlorototrakotohoxamethyleno ciystallises in pale- 
yellow, Hat, hygroscopic noodles, which when heated quickly in small 
quantities sublime unchanged, but commence to decompose at 110° 
when slowly heated. Its solution in carbon bisulphide has a slight 
green fluorescence. It does not give characteristic compounds with 
phony]hydrazine or orthodiamidotoluene, and is very readily decom¬ 
posed by water, with evolution of carbonic anhydride and formation 
of pentamethylene-derivatives. On reduction with sulphurous acid, 
it is reconverted into chloranilic acid.. 

Tetrachhroketraketoliexamethjlene, CUC<qq,qq>CC 12, is obtained 
in a similar manner by tho action of chlorine on silver chloranilate, 
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and crystallises in long, pale-yellow needles, which are not reduced fo 
chloranilic acid by the action o£ sulphurous acid. The chlorine-atoms 
are therefore more firmly combined than the bromine-atoms. 

Tetrabromotetraketohexamethylene, Br 2 C<^Q.QQ>CBr 2 . To pre¬ 
pare this compound, silver bromanilate is treated with bromine in the 
manner already described. It crystallises in flat, pale-yellow needles, 
which cannot be sublimed without decomposition, even when quickly- 
heated. When water is poured on to it, a vigorous effervescence 
takes place, carbonic anhydride being evolved, and a compound 
having the composition CsBrsOsH remaining in solution, which is 
identical with the compound described by Hantzseh as tribromotri- 
ketopentamethylene (Abstr., 1888, 1190). It behaves, however, as 
a monobasic acid, and the author therefore regards it as tribromhydr - 

oxydiketodihydropentene , ^>C*OH. He further believes that 

COCBr 2 

tetrabromotetraketohexamethylene is always the first intermediate* 
product in the formation of pentamethylene-derivatives from the 
anilic acids; that it has not previously been isolated is due to the fact 
that the reaction has been carried out in aqueous solution, in which 
this compound is immediately decomposed. A tetrabromotetraketo- 
hexamethylene has indeed been described by Hantzseh, but according 
to the author, this is a mixture of tribromohydroxydiketodihydro- 
pentene and unaltered bromanilic acid. 

Tetrachlorotetraketohexamethylene is also decomposed by water, 
forming the corresponding trichloi-hydroxydiketodihydropentenc. 
As an intermediate product, tetrachlorhydroxydiketopentamethylonc- 
carboxylic acid is probably formed, but could not bo isolated; the 
author doubts, therefore, whether the stable compound described by 
Hantzseh under that name (this vol., p. 131) has, in reality, the con¬ 
stitution assigned to it. 

These results show that there is no necessity for assuming tauto- 
merism in the chloranilic acids, as in its salts the metal is in no case 


directly combined with a carbon-atom. 

When quinone is treated with 1 mol. of bromine in chloroform , 
solution, it is converted into quinone dibromide , CeHiOaBr*. This 
crystallises in flat, yellow needles, which have a greenish surface* 
lustre, and melt at 86°. It has a slight quinoue-like odour, and is 
converted by boiling water into monobromoquinone, and on treatment 
with zinc-dust and acetic acid, again forms quinone. This compound 
was obtained nine years ago by Sarauw (Abstr., 1881, 1135), who, 
however, on account of its somewhat peculiar behaviour, regarded it 
as an isomeric dihromoquinol. 

If to a chloroform solution of quinone, 2 mols. of bromine be added, 
quinone tetrabromide , CsHiOsBr*, is obtained. This is a colourless and 


odourless compound, which is very sparingly soluble in all ordinary 
solvents, becomes yellow at 110°, and evolves hydrogen bromide 
rapidly at 170—175°. On boiling with aqueous alcohol, it is con¬ 
verted into a mixture of equal parts of meta- and para-dibromoquinone. 
On reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid, it is also reconverted 
into quinone. 
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Tho formation of a dibromide and tetrabromide follows naturally 

from Fit tig’s formula for qninone, CO<^qjj!q|j>CO, but not from 

tlie peroxide formula. Their formation can also be explained by 

yCH'CKL 

Claus’ diagonal formula, but if this were correct, 

the anilic acids, such as chloranilic acid, the formula of which would 
CCl-(OH)C 

then be \CO, should readily pass into derivatives of 

x c(OH>cicr 

___ _OC1CO 

diquinoyl, ^_>CO, whereas, all attempts to effect this 

change have been without success. H. G. C. 

Stereochemically Isomeric Oximes of Paratolyl Phenyl 
Ketone. By A. Hantzsch (Per., 23, 2325—2332).—Auwers (this 
vol., p. 503) was able to obtain but one oxime of paratolyl phenyl 
kotone, OH'NriCPh*C G H4Me. The author finds that the product ob¬ 
tained by his methods is in each case a mixture of two isomeric oximes 
which can be isolated by dissolving the mixture in acetic acid, and 
fractionally precipitating them by the careful addition of water. 
That which comes down first melts at 154°, and is termed the 
a-variety. The /3-isomeride melts at 115—116°, and is much more 
soluble in all solvents except water. Raonlt’s method shows that 
both have the formula CuHjNO, so that this is a case of true 
isomerism, and not of polymerism. The cannot he converted into 
the a-variety, but it is reiparkable that the a-variety is converted 
into the fi- (of lower melting point) when it is heated at 140° with 
hydroxylainine hydrochloride in alcohol and water. When treated 
■with benzyl chloride and sodium eihoxide in alcoholic solution, the 
two varieties behave differently. The a-oxime yields a benzyl-deriva- 
live, OoHiMo'GPhrN*0-CH 2 Ph, crystallisiug from alcohol in well- 
formocl, long, brilliant prisms, which melt at 85°, and dissolve very 
easily in other and very sparingly in alcohol. The £-oxime yields, 
although less easily, a Rtoreochomieal isotneride, which separates from 
alcohol as an oil that very slowly solidifies in spherical aggregates of 
small noodles. It molls ac 45—47°, and is only sparingly soluble in 
alcohol. It is easily convertible into the a-isomeride melting at 85° ; 
for example, by dissolving it in ether and passing hydrogen chloride 
into tho solution. 

We havo thus two series of derivatives of stereochemically isomeric 

x i i i n. Ph-fl-OJUfa , PlrC-OcHaMe ... ^ 
paratolyl phenyl ketones: and _ .n , with the 


following molting points 


^ , 


Oximes. Benzyl-derivative of oximes. 
154° 85° 

115—116° 45—47° 


0. F. B. 
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Formation of Racemic Acid by the Oxidation of Unsaturated 
Acids. By 0. Doebner (Ber., 23, 2372—2377; compare this 
vol., pp. 176, 1007).—The author has previously prepared 2' : 4'-di r 
carboxylic acids of the qninoline series by the oxidation of 2' : 4'- 
cinnamenylqainolinecarboxylic acids; the disruption of the molecule 
takes place at the position of the double bond in the cinnamenyl- 
group, C 6 H 5 ‘CHlCH. If this reaction were a general one, certain 
other unsaturated acids containing the same group should yield 
fumaric or maleic acids, which, in the presence of potassium per¬ 
manganate, would be converted into racemic and mesotartaric acids 
resnec tivel v • 

OinnamenylacTylic acid, CHPhlCH*CHICB>COOH (10 grams), is 
neutralised with potassium hydroxide, and the solution, diluted to 
2 litres, is cooled to 2—3°, and a solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate (15 grams) in water (2 litres) at the same temperature is 
gradually added; the solution smells strongly of benzaJdehyde; it is 
allowed to remain for two or three hours, and is then filtered, and 
concentrated to about one-sixteenth its bulk ; on adding hydrochloric 
acid to the solution, a considerable evolution of carbonic anhydride 
takes place, and benzoic acid is precipitated; this is separated, and 
the filtrate treated with excess of ammonia and calcium chloride. 
The insoluble mixture of calcium salts thus obtained is now dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, diluted, boiled, and treated, first with excess of 
ammonia, and then with excess of acetic acid, the solution is quickly 
filtered, and on cooling calcium racemate crystallises out; from this 
the free acid and various other salts were prepared. No trace of 
mesotartaric acid could be detected. Piperic acid, oxidised in the 
same manner, yields piperonal and piperonylic acid, together with 
carbonic anhydride, racemic and oxalic acids. This result is an 
additional proof of the correctness of the formula 

ch 2 <q>c b h 3 -ch:ch-ch:ch-cooh, 

for piperic acid. Acetaldehyde, carbonic anhydride, oxalic and 
racemic acids are obtained from sorbic acid, which should, therefore, 
probably be represented by the formula CHMelCH'CHIOH'COOH. 

No fumaric acid was observed in any of these experiments, so that 
the question of its formation as an intermediate product remains an 
open one. J. B. T. 

Stereochemically Isomeric Oximes of Phenyl Thienyl 
Ketone and Phenylglyoxylic Acid. By A. Hantzsch: (Bor., 23, 
2332—2333).—Phenyl thienyl ketoxime, OH*NI0Ph*O 4 H 3 S, exists in 
two isomeric modifications, a more soluble, melting at 91—92°, and 
a less soluble, melting at 113—114°. 

The cxime of phenylglyoxylic acid, OH*N!CPh*COOH, exists in a 
less soluble stable form, melting at 145°, and in a more soluble un¬ 
stable form, melting at 125°, which can be converted directly into the 
other variety. 0. F. B. 
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Gallic Acid, Tannin, and Oak-tannin. By C. Bottingeu 
( Atma/en , 258, 252—260).—When sodium is gradually added to an 
aicoliolic solution of au hydrous gallic acid, a blue colour is produced 
where the metal comes in contact with the liquid, but the colour soon 
disappears again, and a basic salt of gallic acid is deposited. An 
alcoholic solution of tannin, under the same conditions, gives first a 
greenish-blue coloration and then a yellowish precipitate, the tannin 
being converted into gallic acid. 

When sodium, is added to a boiling amyl alcoholic solution of 
anhydrous tannin, the portions of the liquid in contact with the 
metal are coloured greenish-blue, and then a yellowish precipitate is 
produced, part of the tannin being converted into an amyl-derivative 
and part of it decomposed into gallic acid. 

The acetyl-derivative of oak-tannin under the same conditions is 
decomposed into acetic acid, oak-tannin, and the amyl-derivative of 
the last-named compound. In ethyl acetate solution, tannin and 
tannin-derivatives of this ethereal salt are formed, together with 
small quantities of gallic acid. S. K. 

Constitution of Benzene. Beduction-prodncts of Phthalic 
Acid. By A. v. Baeyek ( Annalen , 258, 145—219; compare this 
vol„, pp. 875 and 1130, and Abstr., 1889, 1176).—Phthalic acid, on 
reduction with sodium amalgam, gives various hydrophthalic acids 
which, just as is the case with the hydroterephtlialic acids, behave 
like unsaturated compounds of the fatty series; the theory of both 
classes of compounds must, therefore, be based on the same prin¬ 
ciples. 

As the author has recently (Per., 23, 1272) had an opportunity 
of stating his present views, the constitution of benzene is not dis¬ 
cussed in this paper, except in so far that he replies to the criticisms 
of Ladenburg (this vol., p. 881), and gives an explanation, omitted 
from the address delivered at the Kekule festival, of the changes 
which take place in the process of substitution. 

According to Kekule, the formation of a substitution-product, such 
ns broinobensone, is preceded by the formation of au additive com¬ 
pound (benzene dibromide), from which the final product is formed 
l>y the (diminution of hydrogen bromide, the double linking being at 
tho same time regenerated. Since the simultaneous formation of 
both an ortho- and a para-compound in processes of this nature could 
not bo explained in accordance with Kekule’s benzene formula, which, 
moreover, did not account for the complete symmetry (formation of 
only ono oHho-coinpound) of the true bonzene-derivatives, other 
formulas, namoly, those of Claus and Armstrong, were suggested: 
formulas which would explain all substitution phenomona. 

Kekule’s view has, however,. now been proved to be correct experi¬ 
mentally; torcphthalic acid,*on redaction, fields a pavadiliydro- 
additive product, A 2 * dihydroterephthalic acid, the ethyl salt of 
which is reconverted into ethyl terepbthalate on exposuro to the air 
(compare Baeyer and Herb, this vol., p. 1130). The recent study of 
the* behaviour of muconic acid on reduction (compare Baeyer and 
ilupe, ibid,, p. 875) has also shown that Kekule’s formula, which 
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before this time afforded an explanation of the formation of ortho¬ 
additive products only, can now account for the formation of para- 
additive compounds, and, consequently, also of para-eliminations. 

After replying to some remarks of Claus (Abstr., 1889, 1061), and 
elaborating at some length the theory of the hydroterephthaiic acids, 
the author proceeds to discuss the constitution of the hydrophthalic 
acids described below. 

It will be proved beyond all* doubt that the hexahydrophtbalic 
acids contain the two carboxyl-groups in the ortho-position; this 
must, therefore, also be true as regards the tetra- and di-hydro-acids, 
which bear the same relation to the hexahydro-compounds as an 
nnsatnrated does to a saturated fatty acid. 

According to the theory advanced in the case of the hydrotere- 
phthalic acids there may exist, exclusive of enantiomorphous forms, 
11 position-isomeric and 4 geometrically isomeric hydrophthalic 
acids; 7 of these isomerides, namely, 1 dihydro-, 4 tetrahydro-, and 
2 hexahy dro-acids have already been prepared. The system of nomen¬ 
clature employed for these compounds is the same as that used for 
the hydroterephthaiic acids (Abstr., 1889, 1176), the formula of the 

<Aj<? 

hex&hydro-acid, ^ ^ g-, numbered as shown, being the one to 

v 1 s *, 


\ 6 / 


which all the others refer. 

The only dihydrophthalic acid yet known resembles the dihydro¬ 
terephthaiic acids in its behaviour with reagents, and is probably the 
A 2:A acid, but until the other isomerides have been prepared its 
constitution must remain undecided. 

The acid described below as A 2 tetrahydrophthalie acid bas a con¬ 
stitution analogous to that of A 1 tetrahydroterephthalic acid, which 
it resembles in many respects, especially in being stable towards 
boiling soda. 

The constitution of the acids described as A 1 , A 4 , and A 8 totra- 
hydropbthalic acid respectively is discussed below; it may, however, 
be here remarked that the conversion of the A 1 into the A 2 acid by 
hot potash is a change analogous to the conversion of citraconio into 
itaconic acid by boiling water, as may be seen by studying the consti¬ 
tutional formulae of the four compounds. A comparison of their 
properties and behaviour shows the relationship between the A 1 acid 
and citraconio acid on the one hand, and the A 2 acid and itaconic acid 
on the other, still more plainly, and affords further evidence that the 
double binding in the aromatic acids is really in the A l .and A 2 position 
respectively. 

On comparing the properties of the hexahydrophthalic acids 
described below with those of the hexahydroterephthalic acids, it 
will be seen that in both cases the more sparingly soluble and 
higher-melting compound is stable towards hydrochloric acid, whereas 
the more readily sol able and lower-melting acid undergoes intra¬ 
molecular change into the other form when treated with the halogen 
acid; this is also true in the case of hexahy dro- and isohexahydro- 
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mellitic acids. Tlic more readily soluble modification of hexahydro- 
terophthalio acid has been previously compared with maleic acid, and 
the more sparingly soluble with fumoric acid, but no proof has yet 
been given that the two carboxy-groups in the unstable form are 
really situated on the same side of the ring; that this is so as regards 
the unstable form of hexahydrophthalic acid can, however, be shown, 
but it is necessary first to prove that the two carboxy-groups are in 
the ortho-position. 

The proof that the carboxy-groups of hexahydrophthalic acid are 
in the ortho-position is afforded by the fact that the acid is obtained 
by reducing the A 1 tetrahydro-acid, which from its resemblance to 
dimethylmaleic acid (pyrocinchonic acid) and methylmaleic acid 
(citraconic acid), and from its giving adipic acid on oxidation, must 
contain ortho-carboxyl-groups. "Further, since only one hexahydro¬ 
phthalic acid yields an anhydride (hexahydroisophthalic acid and 
iiexahydroterephthalic acid do not), this particular one must contain 
the two carboxy-groups in tho ortho-position; the complete analogy 
in tho behaviour of hexahydrophthalic acid and dimethyl&uccinic 
acid also shows that the former is an ortho-derivative. 

Tho fact that the carboxyl-gi oups in hexahydrophthalic acid are in 
tho ortho-position is a new proof of the incorrectness of the prism 
formula, in accordance with which they should be in the meta- or 
para-position. 

Now, if the constitution of the two hexahydrophthalic acids is 
studied with the aid of Kckule’s atom-models, it will he seen that in 
one case the two carboxyl-gronps are on the same side (maleinoid 
form), in the other on different sides (fumaroid form) of the ring. 
Assuming that the readily soluble unstable acid is represented by 
the maleinoid formula, it should give an anhydride more readily than 
tho isomeride; experiment has shown that this is the case. According 
to Wisliconus* hypothesis, the fumaroid acid should not form an 
anhydride, but, as it does so, it must follow that, owing to greater 
“ spannuug,” this anhydride will be less stable than that of tho 
maleinoid acid, as will bo seen by studying the molecule-models of 
tho two compounds; this conclusion is also in aceoidance with 
observed facts, as, on heating, tho fumaroid is converted into the 
maleinoid form. 

These arguments show that the more sparingly soluble hexahydro¬ 
phthalic acid is tho fumaroid, and the readily solublo acid the 
maleinoid modification. 

Tho explanation of the difference in behaviour between fumaric 
acid and tuo lumavoid hexahydrophthalic acid, as regards anhydride 
foimation, is given by an examination of tho molecule-models of the 
twu compounds. 

According to Yan’t Hoff’s theory, hexahydrophthalic acid may 
exist m an active and in an inactive modification, as it contains tw o 
asymmetric carbon-atoms; a consideration of the constitutional 
formula) of the two acids will show that the maleinoid is the optically 
inactive modification, whilst the fumaroid acid, although actually 
inactive is, just like lacemic acid, composed of two active modifications, 
which, however, have not yet been separated from one another. 
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Dihydrophthalic acid cannot bo obtained by tlie method previously 
described by Baeyer (Abstr., 1887, 370), as a mixture of isomeric 
tetrahydro-acids and a variable quantity of a hexahydro-acid is 
formed under these conditions. On reducing phthalic acid with 
sodium amalgam in cold sodium carbonate solution exactly as 
described by Graebe and Born (Annalen, 142, 330), a mixture of 
dihydro- and tetrahydro-acids is produced; when phthalic acid is 
suspended in water, and treated with sodium amalgam, it is very 
quickly reduced, but phthalide and other compounds are formed. 

Dihydrophthalic acid , C 8 H 8 0 4 , can, however, be prepared by dis¬ 
solving phtbalio anhydride (60 grams) and crystalline sodium 
carbonate (120 grams) in water (420 grams) at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, and adding 3 percent, sodium amalgam (260grams); as soon as 
the whole of the amalgam is decomposed, the solution is saturated with 
carbonic anhydride, and a further quantity (250 grams) of amalgam 
added, the process being repeated until 1500 grams liavo been 
employed. In about five days’ time reduction is complete, the 
reaction being at an end when the lead salt of the acid obtained is 
readily soluble in 50 per cent, acetic acid. The decanted solution is 
slightly acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, filtered, mixed with 
excess of dilute sulphuric acid, the precipitated acid separated by 
filtration, and recrystallised from hot water; the yield of the pure 
product is about 85 per cent, of the anhydride employed. It sepa¬ 
rates from water in well-defined, asymmetric crystals, melts at 215° 
when quickly heated, and is readily soluble (1 in 16) in boiling, but 
only sparingly (1 in 208) in cold water; its solution in sodium carb¬ 
onate quickly decolorises potassium permanganate. The normal 
alkaline salts cannot easily be obtained, as, when a neutral solution is 
evaporated over sulphuric acid, crystals of the acid salt are deposited; 
the potassium hydrogen salt and the sodium hydrogen salt crystallise 
in plates. The barium salt is more readily soluble in hot than in 
cold water; the barium hydrogen salt crystallises in plates, and is 
more sparingly soluble than the normal salt. The calcium salt 
crystallises in needles, and is sparingly soluble, the calcium hydrogen 
salt in colourless plates, and is readily soluble in water. The methyl 
salt, CsH^COOHe)^ preparod by passing hydrogon chloride into a 
methyl alcoholic solution of the acid, boils at about 250°* When the 
acid is warmed with phosphoric chloride, it is converted into phthalic 
anhydride. It will be seen from the above that the description of 
this dihydro-acid and its salts given by Graebo and Bom (Zoo. dt.) is 
not quite accurate in some respects. 

Diliydrophihalic add dihydrobromide , CgH^BriOa, is obtained wben 
the dihydro-acid is heated at 100° for 10 hours with an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of hydrogen bromide saturated at 0°. It separates from dilute 
bydrobromic acid in plates melting at 215°, and from water in crystals 
melting at 200®, which contain 1 mol. H 2 0 ; it is moderately stable 
towards potassium permanganate, and is converted into hoxahydro- 
phthalic acid on reduction with zinc and acetic acid, a fact which 
proves that the two bromine-atoms are not in the ortho-position to 
one another. 

Dhhydrqphthalic acid dibromide 7 C 8 H 8 Br 3 04, is formed when the 
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and is exposed to the vapour of bromiue in the dark, and the 
\ ellowisli product washed with sulphurous acid. It separates from 
hot dilute alcohol in crystals, melts at 185°, and decomposes on pro¬ 
longed heating at 100°; it is oxidised by potassium permanganate, 
but not so quickly as dihydrophthalic acid, into which ifc is converted 
on reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid. The methyl salt, pre¬ 
pared by brominating methyl dihydropbthalate, crystallises from 
methyl alcohol in prisms, and melts at 119°. 

All attempts to convert dihydrophthalic acid into isomeric com¬ 
pounds were unsuccessful; it is very stable, and is only slowly acted 
on by alkalis and acids. It is the only reduction-product of phthalic 
acid which does not give an anhydride when treated with acetic 
chloride; it dissolves freely in warm, acetic chloride, and on evapo¬ 
rating the solution there remains a colourless, gum-like mass which 
is completely soluble in sodium carbonate ; when heated alone it is 
converted into phthalic anhydride and benzoic acid, but when warmed 
with phosphorus oxychloride, it yields an anhydride melting at about 
120°, the constitution of which has not yet been determined. 

A* Tetrah ydrophthalic acid is formed, together with small quantities 
of the A* tetrahydro-acid, when phthalic anhydride (5 grams) and 
cr\stalline sodium carbonate (10 grams) are dissolved in water 
(35 c.c.), 3 per cent, sodium amalgam added, and the mixture boiled 
until the amalgam is completely decomposed; the solution is then 
slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, filtered after some time, 
mixed with excess of dilute sulphuric acid, the precipitated acid 
separated by filtration, and washed with the least possible quantity 
of water. The A 2 tctrahydro-acid can also be obtained by reducing 
the dihydro-acid described above in like manner (compare Abstr., 
1887, 370), but a larger quantity of the A 1 tetrahydro-compound is 
produced than in the reduction of phthalic acid. The dry, finely- 
divided crude product is treated with acetic chloride (3^ parts), the 
mixture kept for 1—2 days at the ordinary temperature, and the 
insoluble A 4 acid separated by filfcratiou; the solution of tho A 2 
anhydride is evaporated, moisture being excluded, the residue 
dissolved in ether, and the solution shaken with conoerrtrated 
potassium carbonate, until it ceases to colour the alkali yellow, in 
order to free it from traces of tho dihydro-acid; the filtered ethereal 
solution is then ovaporated, and the residue recrystalliscd from water. 
The A* 5 acid thus prepared* still contains small quantities of a more 
readily soluble acid, from which it can be separated either by recrystal- 
lisation from water, or by fractional precipitation from its alkaline 
solution, tho pure tetrahydro-acid being deposited first in well-defined 
crystals. It melts at 215° when quickly heated, and is sparingly 
solublo (1 in 114 at 10°) in water; it combines with bromine (vapour), 
yielding a saturated "bromide melting at about 225°. The methyl salt 
is a colourless oil, which forms with bromine a crystalline bromide 
melting at 73—74°, and also an oily compound. 

A 2 Tetrahydrophthalic acid is very stable, and is not changed by 
boiling concentrated alkalis; on oxidation with potassium perman¬ 
ganate in sodium carbonate solution, it seemd to yield a more com¬ 
plex acid, which is then* decomposed into succinic acid, smaller 
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quantities of oxalic acid, and an acid which may possibly be glntario 
acid. The anhydride , prepared as described above, crystallises from 
ether in prisms, melts at 78—79°, and is reconverted into tho acid by 
hot water. When the acid is heated at its melting point, it is con¬ 
verted into the anhydride, but at the same time the anhydride of the 
A 1 tetrahydro-acid is formed, 

A 1 Tetrahydrophthalic acid is most conveniently obtained by heating 
the A 2 tetrahydro-acid (50 grams), prepared as described above, for 
about half an hour at 220—280° in a small retort, until water ceases to 
he eliminated; the brown, crystalline powder is then dissolved in hot 
water, and the solution evaporated on the water-bath in a tared dish 
until the weight of the residue is 42 grams. In this way the A 1 tetra¬ 
hydro-acid can be separated from all the other acids, as it alone is 
converted into its anhydride at 100°. The anhydride is then dis¬ 
solved in ether, the solution shaken with concentrated potassium 
carbonate, filtered, and partially evaporated ; the crystalline product 
which is deposited on cooling is extracted with cold light petroleum, 
the extract evaporated, and the residual anhydride recryBtallised from 
ether. It forms large plates, melts at 74°, and is insoluble in cold, 
but soluble in hot, water, being thereby converted into the acid ; it is 
readily volatile at 100°, a property which can be made use of to test 
its purity. 

A 1 Tetrahydrophthalic acid is very readily soluble in water, from 
which it separates slowly in large, well-defined, monosymmetric, 
efflorescent crystals containing 1 mol. H 2 0; the damp, crystalline 
substance melts at a temperature below 100°, being converted into 
the anhydride, but the di*y acid melts at 120°, also with elimination 
of water. It is identical with the tetrahydrophthalic acid (m. p. 
96—100°) obtained by the slow distillation of hydromellitic acid 
(Annalen, 166, 346); when hydromellitic acid is heated quickly, in 
small quantities at a time, it gives an oily anhydride, which is pro¬ 
bably identical with the anhydride of A* tetrahydrophthalic acid. 

The anhydride of the A 1 tetrahydro-acid resembles symmetrical 
dimethylmale'ic anhydride, not only in appearance, hut also in being 
easily formed from the acid; noth anhydrides show, moreover, a great 
similarity in their bebavionr with reagents, and both aio vblatilo at 
100°. Concentrated liydrobromie acid at 100° and bromine in tho 
cold have no action on either of the two compounds, although the 
anhydride of the A 1 acid is acted on by brhmino at 100°, substitution, 
and not simple addition, takes place. The acids themselves also show 
a similar behaviour; pyrocinchonic acid is reduced to dimothyl- 
succinic acid by sodium amalgam at 100°, A 1 tetrahydrophthalic acid 
being converted into the hexahydro-acid under the same conditions. 
The methyl salts of both acids combine very readily with bromine. 
The great lesemblance between these two acids and their derivatives, 
and the great stability of tartrophthalic acid (Annalen, 166, 35fc), are 
facts which show that the A 1 tetrahydro-acid has doubtless the con¬ 
stitution assigned to it above ; this view is confirmed by it s behaviour 
on oxidation. A 1 Tetrahydrophthalic acid in sodium carbonate solu¬ 
tion is oxidised to adipic acid by 3 per cent, potassium permanganate, 
bat it is much more slowly acted on than any other hydrophthalic or 
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liydroterepbthalic acid, because it docs not contain a tertiary hydro¬ 
gen-atom ; it is also less readily oxidised than dimethylmaleic acid, 
because an “internal pressure” (compare Ber., 23, 1281) strengthens 
the double binding. It undergoes intramolecular change under the 
influence of potash at a high temperature, being converted into the 
A J tetrahydro-acid, but it is not changed when boiled with very con¬ 
centrated soda, owing to the insolubility of the sodium salt. 

Methyl A 1 teirahydrophthalate, prepared by passing hydrogen chloride 
into a methyl alcoholic solution of the A 1 anhydride, is an oil, and 
combines readily with bromine in ethereal solution, yielding a crystal¬ 
line substance which consists of two dihromide 9, one of which is readily 
soluble in cold light petroleum, and crystallises therefrom in plates 
melting at 83—84% the other crystallising from a mixture of ether 
and light petroleum in needles melting at 123—124°. These two 
compounds are doubtloss substitution-products of the maleinoid and 
f nmaroid acids; on reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid, they both 
yield methyl A 1 tetrahydrophthalate. The dihromide of the acid cannot 
be formed directly, but it can be obtained by hydrolysing the di- 
bromidc of the methyl salt with hydrobromic acid at 100°; it is a 
crystalline powder sparingly soluble in water, and on reduction, it is 
converted into the A 1 tetrahydro-acid. 

A 1 cl8tians Tetrahydrophthalic acid is best prepared by treating the 
crude product, obtained by the reduction of the dihydro-acid with 
sodium amalgam, with acetic chloride, as described in the purification 
of the A 3 acid, and after washing the residue with ether, crystallising 
it from water, in which it is very sparingly soluble. It crystal¬ 
lises in plates, melts at 215—218°, and resembles the fnmaroid hexa- 
liydroplithaJic acid very closely, from which it can be distinguished 
by the fact that it decolorises potassium permanganate momentarily; 
when exposed to the vapour of bromine, it gives a saturated bromide. 
The methyl salt melts at 39—40% and yields a dihromide which crys¬ 
tallises from methyl alcohol in plates melting at 116—117°. The 
anhydride is obtained when the acid is boiled for a long time with 
acetic chloride; it crystallises from ether in needles and melts at 
140% 

Tho very complete resemblance in physical properties between the 
A 1 tetrahydro-acid and its anhydride with the fumaroid hexnliydro- 
acid and its anhydride renders it highly probable that both acids con¬ 
tain tho group COOH*(IhI* 6H'COOH, from which it follows that tho 

ietrahydro-compound must; bo either a A 3 or a A 4 derivative. But 
since, judging from the behaviour of the analogously constituted 
A-* totrahydroterophthalic acid, the A* tetrahydrophthalic acid should 
undergo mtoumolocular change on boiling with soda, the fact that the 
acid described as A 4 tetrahydrophthalic acid is stable under these con¬ 
ditions is evidence that it has the constitution assigned to it. 

A 3 Tetrahydrophthalic acid is deposited in needles when the an¬ 
hydride of the A 1 acid is heated £or«2| hours at 210—220°, tho oily px*o- 
duct extracted with boiling water, and the solution concentrated by 
evaporation. It melts at 174°, is readily soluble in water, and is dis¬ 
tinguished from all other liydrophtbalic acids yet prepared by its 

vor. l.vin. 4 r 
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instability towards soda; when boiled therewith for a short time, it is 
converted into a sparingly soluble, crystalline acid melting at 208°, 
which consists of a mixture of the A 2 and A 4 tetrahydro-acids; these 
two compounds can be separated by treating the finely-divided mix¬ 
ture with acetic chloride. As, further, the A 2 acid on heating is 
partially converted into the A 1 anhydride, the double binding can be 
shifted successively from the A 4 to the A 3 , A 2 , and A 1 position. 

The author explains the formation of A 3 tetrahydrophthalic acid 
from the A 4 compound by assuming that, on heating the fumaroid 
A 4 anhydride, it is not only converted into the maleinoid modification, 
but that the double binding shifts from the A 4 to the A 3 position; 
arguing from the behaviour of fumaroid hexahydrophthalic acid, the 
product should be the maleinoid A 4 acid, but the fact that it readily 
undergoes intramolecular change when treated with soda renders it 
improbable, judging by previous experience, that it is simply the 
maleinoid form of the stable fumaroid acid, so that it has most prob¬ 
ably the constitution assigned to it. 

Fumaroid hexahydrophthalic acid , C 8 H 12 04, has been previously pie- 
pared (Her., 4, 276) by reducing the A 1 tetrahydro-acid obtained by 
the distillation of hydropyromellitic acid. It can also be obtained 
by reducing the dihydrobromide of the dihydro-acid, but it is best 
prepared by reducing the hydrobromide of crude tetrahydrophthalic 
acid with sodium amalgam in ice-cold sodium carbonate solution; the 
product is purified by treating it with a solution of potassium per¬ 
manganate at the ordinary temperature until the coloration remains 
permanent for 15 minutes. It crystallises from water in plates very 
like the crystals of hexabydroterephthalic acid in appearance, and it 
separates from acetone in long, monosymmetric needles; it is more 
sparingly soluble in water (1 in 434 at 20°) than any of the other 
hydrophthalic acids yet prepared. It begins to. melt at 215° when 
quickly heated, and is completely liquefied at 221°. Taking the molt¬ 
ing point to be 215°, the following four acids, namely, fumaroid lioxa- 
hydro-. A 2 and fumaroid A 4 tetrabydro-, and dihydro-pbthalio acid 
have the same melting point. It distils unchanged when quickly 
heated, but on prolonged heating at a temperature above its molting 
point, water is eliminated, and it is partially converted into the an¬ 
hydride of the maleinoid acid; its solution in hot sodium carbonate 
gradually decolorises potassium permanganate, but no action takes 
place in the cold. The calcium salt is characterised by being vpry 
sparingly soluble. The methyl salt, CsK^Moo, melts at 83°, and is 
moderately easily soluble in light petroleum. The anhydride , C 8 H 10 O ,, 
prepared by warming the acid with acetic chloride, crystallises from 
ether in long needles and melts at 140°. When the acid is warmed 
with bromine (2 mols.) and phosphoric chloride for six hours, it is con¬ 
verted into a syrup which, on reduciion with zinc-dust and acetic 
acid, yields a sparingly soluble acid resembling the A 2 tetrahydro-acid, 
and some readily soluble products, bat the A 1 tetrahydro-acid is not 
obtained. The anhydride shows a like behaviour. 

Maleinoid hexahydrophthalic acid is obtained when the anhydride of 
the fumaroid acid is heated for seven to eight hours at 210—220°, 
the product dissolved in water, the solution evaporated to dryness, 
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and tlie residual acid treated with potassium permanganate in alka¬ 
line solution until a permanent coloration is produced. It crystallises 
from water, in which it is more readily soluble than the isomerid'ev in 
four-sided prisms, sinters together at about 182°, and melts at 192°. 
It behaves like the fumaroid acid with potassium permanganate,. and 
when heated with concentiated hydrochloric acid at 180°, it is recon¬ 
verted into the fumaroid modification. The barium salt and the zinc 
salt are more sparingly soluble in hot than in cold water. The an¬ 
hydride is formed when the acid is heated to its melting point ; it boils 
at 145° (18 mm.) and melts at 32°. 

When A 1 tetrahydrophthalic acid is reduced with Bodinm amalgam, 
a mixture (m. p. 183°) of the two hexahydro-acids is obtained, but 
the two compounds cannot easily be separated by recrystallisation 
from water. This fact explains why the hexahydro-acid obtained by 
the reduction of the A 1 tetrahydro-acid with sodium amalgam is quite 
different in appearance from that obtained by reducing the same 
compound with hydriodic acid (compare Annalen, 166, 350). 

F. S„ K. 

The Constitution of Benzene. By A. Claus (/. pr, Ghem. *[2], 
42, 260—267).—A reply to Baeyer’s last publication on the same 
subject (preceding abstract), and chiefly of a personal nature. 

H. G. C. 

Symmetrical Alkylisophthalic Acids. By O. Doebuer {Ber , 
23, 2377—2381).—The formation of uvitic acid from pyruvic acid is 
due to the decomposition of part of the pyruvic acid into acetalde¬ 
hyde and carbonic anhydride, and to the subsequent condensation of 
the aldehyde with the remaining acid. If some other aldehyde is 
employed, corresponding homologues of uvitic acid are obtained; the 
reaction probably .takes place in two stages:—3CGMe-COOfl[ + 

R-CHO = JBC<^:^^^>C-CO-OOOH +SH.0 + H* ; by tbo 

action of barium hydroxide on this hypothetical intermediate pro¬ 
duct, oxalic acid is eliminated, and tlie symmetrical acid 

O b HJ3-(OOOn)a 

is produced. 

Elhylisophthalic add , CbHjE^COOH)*, is prepared by boiling 
crystallised barium hydroxide (120 giarns) with pyruvic acid 
(f>0 grams) and propaldohyde (16 grams) for eight hours in a 
reflux apparatus; tho product is filtered whilst hot, and tlio residue 
boiled out several times with water; the combined filtrates are then 
evaporated, and excess of hydrochloric acid added; tho precipitate, 
wiion treated with hot water and crystallised from dilute alcohol, 
forms colourless plates which melt at 263—264°, and at higher 
temperatures sublime with partial decomposition. It is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and glacial acetic acid, but veiy 
sparingly in water, and is insoluble in light petroleum. The salts of 
tlie alkali metah and the calcium, barium, aud magnesium salts 
readily dissolve in water; tho lead, copper, and silver sails arc 
less soluble. Tho calcium salt yields othylbefczono on heating. 

Isopropi/liiophtkalic acid, GjljPi^(OOOH) 8 , is formed from iso* 

4 r 2 
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butaldehyde and pyruvic acid in a manner similar to the ethyl-deriva¬ 
tive, which it closely resembles; it crystallises from dilute alcohol or 
acetic acid in colourless plates melting at 27S—276°. 

Isobutylisophthalic acid , C 4 H 9 ’C 6 H3(OOOH) 3 , is obtainod from iso- 
•valeraldehyde; it crystallises in colourless, lustrous plates which melt 
at 260°. 

Phenylisophbhalic acid , CeH 3 Ph(COOH) 3 , is prepared from benz- 
aldehyde and pyruvic acid; it is more sparingly soluble than the 
preceding compound, but may be crystallised from glacial acetic acid; 
it melts above 310°. The bcmum salt dissolves very sparingly in hot 
water. Diphenyl is obtained on heating the calcium salt. The con¬ 
stitution oi the above compounds is proved by the fact that isobutyl- 
isophthalic acid yields trimesic acid on oxidation. J. B. T. 

Derivatives of Phenyl Salicylate (Salol). By W. Knebel 
(J. pr. Ohem . [21, 42,158). —Phenyl nitrosalicylaie, 

NO a -C 6 H 3 (OH)-OOOPh, 

is obtained when nitric acid is dropped into a warm solution of phenyl 
salicylate in glacial acetic acid; it forms lustrous needles molting at 
150°, sparingly soluble in alcohol, more freely in glacial acetic acid. On 
hydrolysis, it yields metanitrosalicylic acid (m. p. 222°) and phenol; 
when heated with strong ammonia, it yields nitrosalicylamide. 

Phenyl (Hnitrosalicylate is obtained by heating the glacial acetic acid 
solution of phenyl salicylate with nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*52) for some 
time on the water-bath; it crystallises in needles which melt at 183° 
and are soluble in glacial acetic acid. 

Phenyl trimtrosalicylate , obtained when phenyl salicylate is added 
to nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*52, crystallises in silvery scales melting at 
100° and easily soluble in alcohol. * A. GL B. 

Derivatives of Paratolylglycin. By 0. A. Bischoff and A. 
Hausdoefee (Per., 23,1997—2002).—Paratolylglycin, 

C 6 H 4 Me-]SrH-CH 3 -OOOH, 

is readily obtained in qnantity by heating chloracetic acid and para- 
toluidine with sodium acetate, and re crystallising the product from 
hot water. In an attempt to convert it into paraditolyl-«*y-diketo- 
piperazine, it was heated first at 110—120° and subsequently at 200 , 
the product washed with ether, recrystallised from alcohol, and boiled 
with ammonia to remove any unaltered glycin. The product was, 
however, found tob e paratohjlglycmimide, NH(CO*CH 3 *NHD 8 H4Me) 3 , 
melting at 208—210°. It is probable that the anhydride is first 
formed, and that this is converted by ammonia into the imide. The 
latter is very stable, not being decomposed by boiling acids and alkalis. 
If, however, paratolylglycin is heated at 230—250° instead of the 
lower temperature mentioned above, it is converted into paraditohjU 
cr^dihetopiperazhe, which, after recrystallisation from acetic acid, 
melts at 254°. By the action of acetic anhydride, paratolylglycin 

S 'elds a compound melting at 219—222°, the composition of which 
us not yet been determined. 
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Parafolylplienyl’X^-diketopiperazine, C 6 H 4 Me # N< qq^q^P h, is 

obtained by heating bromacetylphenylglycin with paratoluidine and 
sodium acetate. It forms colourless needles melting at 220—221°, 
and insoluble in alkalis. An attempt was made to obtain an 
isomeric piperazine by the action of aniline on chloracetoparatoluidide, 
but the compound formed was found to be chloroacetotolaidide, 
CbHiMe'NH-OO-OH^Ol, which, on treatment with aniline and 
sodium acetate, yields plienylglycinparatolwctide , 

C b H 4 Me-NH-COCH a -NHPh, 

melting at 165°. 

By the action of paratoluidine, chloracetic acid, and sodium acetate, 
paratolyUmidodiacetic add , CcS^Me-N(CH/COOH) 2 , is formed, but 
decomposes so readily that it could not be obtained pure. On treat¬ 
ment with toluidine, it yields the monotnluidide melting at 2 * 22 °, and a 
substance which is probably the impure ditoluidule . The first com¬ 
pound may ’also be obtained from paratolylglyciutoluidide and chlor¬ 
acetic acid. . H. Gr. C. 


Derivatives of Orthotolylglycin. By 0. A. BiscHOFr and A. 
Hausoorfer (Iter., 23,1991—1996).— Orthotolylglycin is converted by 
the method previously given (Abstr., 1889, 1011) into orthoAitohjUeL 7 - 

diketopiperazine , CoHiMe-ISr< qq?qjP>N*C 6 H<iMc, the yield obtained 

being 63*6 per cent. Abenius and Widrnan were unable to obtain any 
piperazine in this manner. By the action of the gases evolved from 
arsenious oxide and nitric acid on this compound dissolved in cooled 
sulphuric acid, a substance is obtained, mixed with other bye-products, 
which docs not give Liebermann’s reaction, and appears to have the 

constitution N’0/C < ,H 3 Me*N<QQfQ^>lT-08B[jMe'N0 a . It is purified 

by extraction with boiling chloroform and recrystallisation from 
acetic acid, and melts at 253—*254°. If the sulphuric acid is n<t 
cooled, two other compounds are formed, neither of which gives 
Lioberinann’s reaction; they have the formuloc Ci 8 K 16 N' 5 0 8 and 
GihIImNsOo, and melt at 262—265° and over 300° respectively. 

Orthotolylimidodiacetic acid, 0<,HiMe*N(CHrC00H) 2 , is prepared 
by boiling tolylglyoin (1 mol.) with chloracetic acid (1 mol.), sodium 
carbonate (1^ mols.), and a little water in a reflux apparatus. It 
separates from a mixture of alcohol and light peti*oleum in lustrous, 
white crystals, which melt at 158—162° with decomposition, and arc 
insoluble in water, dilute hydrochloric acid, alkalis, and light petro¬ 
leum, sparingly soluble in ether, more readily in alcohol and chloro¬ 
form. On treatment with toluidme, it yields the mono- and di-toluidide , 
the first of which forms crystals melting at 146—148°, whilst the 
second melts at 149—150°. The monotoluidido, unlike the corre¬ 
sponding compound in the plionyl-group, does not yield a piperazin© 
on boiling with acetic anhydride, but is converted into diorthoiohjlcarb- 
amide, CO(NH*C 7 H 7 )j. 
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Phenylorthotolyl-a*{-diketopiperazine, PhN<QQ?Qjj g >TT*C 8 H 4 Me, 

was obtained by Abenius by the action of aniline on chloracetyl- 
orthotolylglycin. It may also be obtained by heating orthotoluidinc 
with chloTacetylphenylglycin and sodinm acetate. H. G. 0. 

Compounds of Glycuronic Acid. By E. Kulz (Zeit. Biol., 27, 
247—258).— Phenylglycuronio acid, C 8 HnPh0 7 , was prepared in the 
following way:—Animals were dosed with phenol, and the urine, 
which was of a dark tint, collected and evaporated on the water-bath 
to a thin syrnp. A mixture of 1 litre of ether, 500 c.c. of 90 per 
cent, alcohol, 80 c.c. of sulphuric acid (concentrated sulphuric acid 
and water in equal parts) was repeatedly shaken with this until no 
more Isevorotatory substance passed into solation. The ether and 
alcohol were distilled off from the extract, the residue carefully 
neutralised with barium hydroxide, the barium sulphate filtered 
off, and the filtrate precipitated first with lead acetate and then with 
basic acetate; the precipitate produced by the latter was well washed, 
suspended in water, and decomposed with hydrogen sulphide, the lead 
sulphide filtered off, and the excess of gas driven off from the filtrate 
by gentle heat. On evaporation of this solution to a thin syrnp, 
it deposited crystals of phenylglycuronio acid, which were dis¬ 
solved in warm water, the solution decolorised by animal charcoal, 
and the crystals once more obtained on evaporation were purified by 
repeated recrystallisation. The crystals were long needles, resem¬ 
bling asbestos, burnt without residue, sublimed slowly below 100°, 
were charred at 100°, and melted approximately at 148°. Their 
solution was Isevorotatory and reduced Folding's solution. Their 
barium salt could not be prepared in a crystalline form, but the 
potassium and sodinm salts crystallised from an aqueous solution. A 
3 per cent, aqueous solution of the acid was distilled with sulphuric 
acid for three hours; it became yellow; the distillate contained 
phenol; the residue still reduced Fehling’s solution powerfully, and 
was dextrorotatory; barium glycuronate was prepared from it by the 
method of Schmiedeberg and Meyer (Zeit. physiol. Chern ., 3, 442). 

The preparation of the following compounds of gljcuronic acid was, 
mutatis m utandis, the same as that just described. 

Quinolglycnronic acid is Isevorotatory, and non-crystalline. Its 
barium, potassium, and sodium salts are also non-crystalline. On 
distillation with sulphuric acid, quinol was found in the distillate, 
and glycuronic acid m the residue. 

Resorcinolglycuromc acid is Isevorotatory, crystalline, and reduces 
Fehling’s solution; its barium salt was also obtained in a crystalline 
form. On distillation with sulphuric acid, benzoic acid was found in 
the distillate, glycuronic acid in the residue. 

Thymolglycvronic acid is Isevorotatory, crystalline, and non-red acing. 
Its barium salt was crystallised. On distillation with sulphuric acid, 
very small quantities of thymol were obtained in the distillate. 
Thymol appears to be to a great extent decomposed by sulphuric acid, 
yielding an oil which smells like thymol. Glycuronic acid, as in the 
previous cases, was found in the residue* 
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Turpentineglycuronic acid lias been noted in the urine of patients 
by previous observers. It is amorphous, laivorotatory, soluble in 
water and in alcohol, soluble with difficulty in ether. The barium, 
potassium, sodium, and silver salts are amorphous. The acid only 
reduces Feh ling’s solution after prolonged boiling. On distillation 
with sulphuric add, the residue contained glycuronic acid, and the 
distillate, oil of turpentine. W. D. H. 

So-called Anllinetrisulphonic Acid. By C. L. Jackson and G. 
T. Hartshorn (J3er., 23, 2143).—The acid previously described as 
anilinetrisulphonic acid (Abstr., 1888, 1093) has now been found to 
be anilinesulphonic acid (sulphanilic acid). 3?. S. K. 

Nitrocymenesulphonic Acids. By G. Ekreka (Oazzetta , 19, 
533—545). — Nitro-oL-cymenes'ii Iphonic aci d, HSO,*C 6 H ,MePr\N 0 2 
[2 : 1 : 4 : 6]. Cymene from camphor (100 grams) is dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid (3 vols.) ; on cooling, the solution sepa¬ 
rates into two layers, the lower of which is rejected ; a solution of 
nitric acid (58 grams, sp. gr. = 1*51) m an equal volume of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid is gradually mixed with the residue, the mass 
being meanwhile kept cold; it is then heated, diluted, neutralised 
with barium carbonate, and concentrated. Nodules of barium nitro- 
a-cymenosulphonate arc deposited, and when recrystallised form 
nodules consisting of yellow or reddish needles, or thin plates con¬ 
taining 1 mol. H 2 0, and only slightly soluble in cold water. The 
mother liquor eventually settles into a viscid mass. The magnesium 
salt forms white, crystalline nodules containing 5 mols. H*0; the 
solutions of both barium and magnesium salts arc coloured red by 
the light. 

The acid is prepared from the barium salt; it is a heavy, brown 
liquid which sets into a crystalline mass when kept for some time 
over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, but deliquesces on exposure to the 
air. Both the acid and its salts deflagrate when heated to 200°, 
leaving a mass of spongy carbon; this occurs even in presence of 
water. 

Ntiro-a-cymeimul$l)omrnidei SOaNHi’CeH^MePrNO* [2:1:4:6]. 
—The barium salt of the preceding acid is dehydrated at 170°, heated 
with phosphoric chloride, and the viscid product thrown into water; 
the chloride of the acid radicle separates in the form of a heavy, oily 
liquid which combines energetically at the ordinary temperature with 
a saturated solution of ammonia; on cooling and recry stallising the 
product from dilute alcohol, the amide is obtained in micaceous scales 
melting at 138—139°, and readily soluble in alcohol and in hot 
water. 

ATnido-a-cymenesulphonic arid, HSOa'OeHiMePr’NHj + H 2 0 
[2:1 : 4 : 6J, is prepared by reducing nitro-a-cymenesulphonic acid 
with ammonium sulphide. It crystallises from boiling water in hard, 
brittle, brilliant, pale-yellow prisms containing 1 mol. H»0; when its 
solution is rapidly coolod, it forms tables or a white powder. When 
heated on platmum-foil, it chars and decomposes without melting. 
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The salts which this acid fonns with the alkalis and alkaline earths 
are all extremely soluble in water. 

Chhro-QL-cymenesidphonic acid , HSCVCeE^MePrCl [2 : 1 : 4 : 6], is 
prepared by a modification of Sandmeyer’s reaction; the powdered 
amido-acid is suspended in a boiling solution of cuprous chloride in 
hydrochloric acid, and a current of nitrous acid passed in until 
solution is complete. The bcvrinm salt forms very thin, colourless 
plates containing 3 mols. H a O. Bromo-a-cymenesulphonic acid is 
obtained like the chlorinated derivative. The barium salt contains 
only 1 mol. H a O. On heating chlorocvmenesulphonic acid at 180 g 
with fuming hydrochloric acid, and distilling the product in a current 
of steam, the distillate contains drops of a chlorocymene, which, on 
oxidation with nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*29), yields needles of rueta- 
chloroparatoluic acid, C 6 H 3 MeCl*COOH [1:6:4], melting at 
196—197°. The chlorocymene must, therefore, have the constitution 
.[Me : Pr : Cl = 1 : 4 : 6] (Abstr., 1887, 37 ; 1889, 495) ; this, in 
conjunction with the circumstance that in Sandmeyer’s reaction, 
chlorine takes the position of the amidogen, and that a-cymene- 
sulphonic acid forms the starting point of the above compounds, 
establishes the constitutions ascribed to them. Amidocymenesulpho- 
nic acid is thus isomeric with Widman’s cymidinesnlphonic acid, 
HSOs'CeHJMePr-NHa [2 : 3 : 4 : 5] (Abstr., iS86, 470), from which 
it differs in only slowly giving np its water of crystallisation even at 
120—130°, whilst the latter becomes anhydrons at 110—115°; barium 
cymidinesulphonate, moreover, crystallises with 24 mols. H a O. 

It was mentioned before that the mother liquor from the barium 
nitro-a-cymenesulphonate congeals to a viscid mass; this mass con¬ 
tains barium salts too impure to crystallise. By treatment with 
magnesium sulphate, yellow prisms of a magnesium salt, 

[CeHaMePrCNOO-SOslaMg 4* 6H a O, 

were isolated. From this a barium salt containing 5 mols. H 2 0, and 
crystallising in yellow plates, was prepared. These substances arc 
salts of an isomeric nitrocymenesnlphonic acid which is now under 
investigation. . S. B. A. A. 

Formation of Acid Chlorides by the Action of Sulphonic 
Monochloride. By G. Carrara (Gazzetta , 19, 499—504).—In view 
of the discordant observations of this reaction by Knapp fiir 
CJiem ., 1869,41), Armstrong (this Journal, 1871, l73),Beckurts and 
Otto (Abstr., 1879, 229), Spica (Abstr., 1881, 602), Paterao and Canzo- 
neri (Abstr., 1881,593),and by the author, the action of sulphonic mono¬ 
chloride on chlorocymene was investigated. Amounts corresponding 
respectively with 1 and 2 mols. of the former to 1 mol. of the latter 
were maintained at 98—100° until the evolution of hydrogen chloride 
had almost ceased, the product treated with excess of hot wafer, 
washed, and dried at 100 . In both experiments, the product consists 
of chlorocymenesnlphonic chloride, CmH^ChSOaCl, bnt the yield from 
the double proportion of sulphonic chloride is more than five times as 
great as that from the single quantity. This difference is attributed 
to a secondary action of sulphonic chloride on the chlorocymene- 
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sulphonic acid first formed. To confirm this view, the acid was 
directly treated with sulphonic chloride, and a yield of 56 per cent, 
of the acid chloride obtained. The equation CirHuCl'SQj-OH •+• 
S0 2 CK)H = CioH^CljSO.Cl + H2SO4 therefore affords a more 
probable representation of the formation of the acid chlorides than 
that given by Beckuits and Otto (loc. cit). The author confirms 
Paterno and Canzoneri’s observation that bromocymenesulphonie 
chloride is not affected by the action of water, but is converted into 
the sulphonic acid by boiling with alcohol. It is found, however, 
that if the solutions of acid chlonde and alcohol are only heated 
together for lj hours, and allowed to evaporate spontaneously, a 
deposit of white, pointed, prismatic crystals of an ethyl salt , 
CxoH la 01,S0 3 Et, forms after a tew days. The crystals molt at 42—48°, 
and, unlike the sulphonic acid, only dissolve veiy partially in water 
after prolonged boiling, a portion passing over with the steam : they 
dissolve in ether and benzene, and volatilise with decomposition at 
about 110—120°. The presence of this intermediate compound 
explains the conversion of the acid chloride into the sulphonic acid, 
which, piobably, takes place in two stages as follows :— 

(1.) OJffuOl-SOjOl + EtOH = C, 0 H w Cl-SO,Et + HC1 
(2.) CioHaCl’SOJEfc + H a O = OioHnOl-SObH + EtOH. 

S. B. A. A. 

Dibenzamide. By E. Kuafft (Der ., 23, 2389—2393). —Dibenz- 
amido is prepared by treating benzoic chloride (16 grams) with 
henzonitrilo (30 giams) and aluminium chloride (16 grams) for some 
time at 100°; the solid product is treated first with water, then with 
dilute alcohol, and finally with dilute sodium hydroxide solution; tho 
insoluble residue consists of kyaphenine. On adding ex< ess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid to the alkaline filtrate, a precipitate is formed, which is 
purified by dissolving in warm alcohol and adding water; the yield 
is fairly large. Dihenzamido crystallises in lustrous needles melting 
at 147—148°; on distillation, oven under reduced pressure, it decom¬ 
poses into henzonitrilo and benzoic acid. 

Bonzoic acid and bonzamido are produced by boiling dibenzamide 
for a day with a large excess of water. Dilute acids act in the same 
way, only 11101*0 rapidly. Dibenzamide readily dissolves m cold 
dilute sodium hydroxido solution, and is precipitated unchanged by 
the immediate addition of hydrochloric acid; but if the alkaline solu¬ 
tion is allowed to remain for some lime, benzamide and sodium 
benzoate are formed (compare Bath and Senhofer, Abstr., 1876, 417). 

Sodium dibenzamide may be prepared by digesting dibenzamide 
with sodium wire in anhydrous ether for 1—2 days. Mdver dibenz- 
amide, NAgBz 3 , is obtained as a flocculont, crystalline precipitate on 
adding a cold, aqueo s solution bf silver nitrate to an ammoniacai 
solution of dibenzamide* in alcohol. Ethyl benzoate and benzamide 
are formed on boiling du enzamide with alcohol for some time. 

J. B. T. 

B^enesidphoneoridaaiaidobezxzamide and its Anhydride. 
By E. Ej&anke (J. pr. Ohem. [2], 42, 271—272).—Benzenesulphono- 
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oithamidobenzamide is readily obtained by the action of benzene- 
Bulphonic chloride on ortbamidobenzamide, and crystallises from 
benzene or hot water in white needles melting at 166°. On warming 
with, concentrated hydrochloric acid, it yields a hydrochloride , 
C«Hi 3 N 2 S 03 ,HC 1 , crystallising^ in white needles. The free base 
readily passes into the anhydride, which crystallises from alcohol in 
white needles melting at 14-5—146°, and scarcely sol able in hot water. 
It also forms salts in which one atom of hydrogen is displaced by 
metal, and, on warming with potash and methyl iodide in alcoholic 
solntion, yields the compound C 13 H 9 MeN 2 S 02 , crystallising in needles 
which melt at 116°. H. GK 0. 


Diphenylacetylenedinreine and some of its Derivatives. By 
A. Angeli (Gazzetta., 19, 563—568).—Schiff (Abstr., 1877, 885) and 
Pranchiraont and Klobbie (Abstr, 1889, 125) have examined the 
action of area and nre'ides on the diketones and dialdehydes of the 
fatty acids; the author has now extended those experiments to some 
members of the aromatic group. 

DiphenyJacetylenediur&ne, C 16 H K 0 2 ]^ 4 , is prepared by heating a 
mixture of benzile with 3 times its weight of carbamide at 220° for 
about 15 minutes. The portion of the product insoluble in hot alco¬ 
hol is crystallised from glacial acetic acid. It forms a white, silky 
powder which does not melt at 310°. When heated on platinuum 
foil, it gives off white fumes and melts to a dark mass. It is in¬ 
soluble in water and in benzene, bnt readily soluble in boiling glacial 
acetic acid, and slightly in hot alcohol. It dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and is reprecipitated nnchanged on dilution. It 
yields no salts, and is insoluble in alkaline liquids ; with ammoniacal 
silver nitrate, a black precipitate is obtained consisting chiefly of 
reduced silver. It is formed by the condensation of 2 raols. of carb¬ 


amide with 1 of benzile, and, probably, has the constitution 
ISTH-PhC-lSTH, „ T . _ _ T , , . 

CO<^ H .pkQ.^jj^CO. It only forms one acefyl-derivahve, 


CiW0 2 A^ ( which crystallises in spherical tufts of pale-violet 
needles, melting with decomposition at 266°; it is insoluble in water, 
and only slightly soluble in alcohol. The solutions in ethyl acetate 
and in acetic acid are colourless by transmitted light, but exhibit a 
very marked violet fluorescence; the hot alcoholic solution is decom¬ 
posed by potash, with separation of the original diureiue. 

When the diureiue is heated with sodium acetate and acetic an¬ 
hydride for eight hours at 240°, a substance is formed having the com¬ 
position Ci 6 H 13 br a O. The solutions of this compound in acetic acid 
and in ethyl acetate likewise exhibit a violet fluorescence. It is in¬ 
soluble in water and in benzene. It is probably a product of decom¬ 
position of the acetyl-derivative, and is either identical or polymeric 

NH*CPh x * 

with the compound The diacetyl-derivative seems 


, , .. _ „ NH*CP3rNAc. 

to have the constitution CO<^y. >00. 


S. B. A. A. 
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Note, —The term “ nre’ine ” is nsed by Franchimont and Klobbie 
to denote that class of ureides in which each Nil-group is attached 
to a hydrocarbon residne and neither lies between two OO-groups; 
such ureides yield dinitro-derivatives (Abstr., 1889,125). 

Monophenyltbiocarbamide and Iimdottaocarbamates. By 
A. Bertram (Inaugural Dissertation, Chem. Gentr ., 1890, i, 939—941). 
—Methyl imidophenylthiocarbamate , NHPh*C(NH)*SMe, melting at 
71°, is prepared by the action of methyl iodide on monophenyl- 
thiocarbamide, as hydriodide, from which the free base is obtained 
by the action of sodium carbonate and extraction with ether; the 
hydroiodide melts at 147°. It forms two sulphates, 2C 8 HioN 2 S,H 2 S04 
and OaHioNgSjHsSOi, both melting at 171°; the nitrate melts at 113°; 
the acetate at 115°; the picrate at 175*; the platmochloride at 184°. 
For the determination of the constitution of the base the following 
reactions were made. By means of dry distillation, it was decomposed 
into aniline, methyl mercaptan, and an unknown compound. Heated 
with carbon bisulphide at 140—150°, aniline, hydrogen thiocyanate, 
and plienylthiocarbimide were obtained. When heated with dilute 
sulphuric acid at 1(50°, the base yields methyl phevyltliiocarbamate , 
NHPlrCOSMe, melting at 84—85°, from which the constitution of 
the base is proved. With methyl iodide, the base forms an additive 
compound melting at 184° which, with sodium carbonate, yields a new 
base, methyl imidomethylphenylthioearbauiate , NPhMe*(J( NH)• SMe. 
If this base is heated with dilute sulphuric acid at 160°, methyl 
methyl phenyltlnooarbamate, NPhMe-CO-ISMe, is formed melting at 
54°, which proves the constitution of the new imido-basc. This base 
is an oil, and the picrate melts at 139°. With carbon bisulphide, it 
forms hydrogen thiocyanate, methyl mercaptan, phenylthiocarbimide 
and another substance melting at 84°. Methyl iodide reacts with 
methyl imidomethylphenylthiocarbamate with formation of an addi¬ 
tive compound, the hydriodide of methyl methylimidomethylphenyU 
thioeurbamafe , from which the free base, NPhMe-C(NMe)*SMe, is 
obtained by the action of sodium carbonate. This base is an oil, the 
hydriodide of which melts at 184°, the picrate at 12(1°, and the 
platinochloride at 174°. Heated with carbon bisulphide at 160°, the 
base yields phenylthiocarbimide, and methyl inethylphenyldithiocarb- 
amafe, NPhMe*CS*SMo, melting at 88°. With sulphuric acid, methyl 
methylpheuylthiocarbamato is again obtained. 

Mothyl-symmotrical-diphenylthiocarbamide and methyl iodide com- 
bino with formation of the hydriodide of methyl phenylirnidomethyl- 
phenyllfmcarbama% from which the free base may bo obtained. 
With carbon bisulphide, it forms methyl methylphenyldithiocarb- 
amate. 

Ethyl iodido unites with monophenyltluocarbamide yielding the 
compounds corresponding with those which it forms with methyl 
iodide; ethyl imidophenylthiocarbamate, NHPh-C(NH)*SEfc, is an oil; 
the hydriodide melts at 103°, and the picrate at 195°. Ethyl iodide 
combines with it, forming ethyl imidoethyIphenylthiocarba/mate, 
NPhEt*0(NH)-SEt; the picrate melts at 170°. If this is heated 
with ethyl iodide, it forms ethyl ethylimidoethylphenyltlriocarbamate, 
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NPhEt*C(flTEt)*SEt, an oil which boils at 273° with slight decom¬ 
position ; the picrate melts at 96°, the platinochloride at 135°. 

Ethylene bromide reacts with monophenylfchiocarbamide with 
formation of the compound Ci 6 H I8 N 4 S, which is probably ethylene 
imidophenylthiocarbamate. The hvdrobroraidc molts at 214°, the 
free base at 139°, the hydrochloride at 218°, the platinochloride at 
150°, and the picrate at 19G°. If the base is heated above 139°, 
ethylene mercaptan separates, from which it appears that the base is 
an imidocarbamate. If heated with carbon bisulphide, hydrogen 
thiocyanate, ethyl mercaptan, aniline, and an unrecognisable com¬ 
pound are produced. 

The halogens decompose the above compounds, oxidising the thfo¬ 
al cohol group to the sulphonic-acid group, and convert the remainder 
into a dihalogen- and then into a trihalogen-carbamide, the latter 
yielding a-trihalogen aniline. Methyl imidophenylthiocarbamate is 
converted by bromine into methylsulphonic acid, tribromaniliue, tri- 
bromophenylcarbamide, and dibromopbenylcarbamide. 

J. W. L, 

Preparation of Aromatic Sulphides and of Thioxanthone. 
By J. H. Ziegler (Ber., 23, 2469—2472).—By the action of diazo- 
componnds on sodium phenyl mercaptan, corresponding snlphides are 
obtained. The reaction is best carried ont at a temperature of 
60 —70°, in order to avoid the formation of explosive diazo-derivatives. 
The phenyl sulphides from diazo-ortho- and para-toluene, and diazo- 
2-napktlialene, are viscid liquids boiling at 290—310°. Phenyl- 
1-naphthyl sulphide crystallises in plates melting at 49°. Para-acet- 
amidodiphenyl sulphide , from paradi azoacetanilide, is deposited from 
water in white crystals melting at 144°. The free base is obtained by 
hydrolysis; it crystallises from alcohol in brownish needles melting 
at 97°. Diphenylsulphider/rthorarboxylic acid is prepared by the 
action of alkalis on the product obtained from sodium phenyl mer¬ 
captan and diazobenzoic acid; it is deposited from benzene in white 
plates, which melt at 165’5°. On treatment with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, the compound dissolves with a very characteristic light- 
green fluorescence, and, on pouring into cold water, thioxanthone -is 
precipitated; it is best purified by snblimation. It crystallises in 
almost colourless needles melting at 207°, and boiling at 371—373° 
under a pressure of 715 mm. It is readily soluble iu benzene, glacial 
acetic acid, and carbon bisulphide, and is not acted on by hydroxyl- 
amine or phenylhydrazine. J. B. T. 

Methyl-derivatives of Indole. By 0. Zatti and A. Febratini 
(H er., 23, 2302—2307).—When indole or a-methylmdole is heated 
with methyl iodide, the hydriodide of trimefchyldibydroqninoline is 
formed, and not of dimethyldihydroquinoline as Fischer and Steche 
thought (Abstr., 1888, 298). When the base derived from this is 
heated with methyl iodide, the same trimethyldihydroquinoline 
hydriodide, 0 12 H 15 K,HI, melting at 253°, is again obtained. At the 
same time, however, a more soluble salt, of the composition 
OuHjsNjHI, is also formed, the reaction taking place according to the 
equation 2Ci s H 15 N + 2MeI = O^HjsMe.N^I + C w H l5 N,HL Tri- 
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methyldihydroquinoline is heated for three hours at 100° in a 
sealed tube, with excess of methyl iodide ; the contents of the tube, 
after evaporation of the methyl iodide, are washed with ether and 
separated by fractional crystallisation from alcohol into trimethyldi- 
hydroquinoline hydriodide and the penta-methyl compound, which is 
perhaps the methiodide compound of tetra methyldihydroquinoline* 
This is a pale-red, crystalline powder melting at 169°, dissolving 
easily in water and alcohol, bat not in ether and ethyl acetate. Potash 
liberates the base, which is a colourless oil soluble in ether, and 
turning red in the air. It dissolves easily in dilute acids, and is pre¬ 
cipitated from a strong hydrochloric acid solution by ferric chloride. 
The platinochloride forms pale-yellow needles. 

The trimethyldihydroquinoline has the constitution C 9 H 8 Me 3 lSr 
[Me 3 = V : 3' : 4', A = 3' : 4'] ; that of the pentamethyl-derivative is 
not yet determined. C. F. B. 

Nitrosoindole. By 0. Zaiti and A Ferrvtini (Per., 23, 2299— 
2302).—To a cooled solution of indole (3 grams) in 90 per cent, 
acetic acid (100 grams), a concentrated solution of sodium nitrite 
(2 grams) is added, and the liquid poured into ice and water. The 
red precipitate is dried over sulphuric acid and treated with ethyl 
acetate; part dissolves, and part does not. The insoluble portion is 
dissolved in acetone, decolorised with animal charcoal, and precipi¬ 
tated with light petroleum. By this means brilliant, small, yellow 
crystals (1’8 gram) melting with decomposition at 171—172° are 
obtained. These are insoluble in water, ether, light petroleum, and 
benzene, but easily soluble in warm acetone. In acid? they dissolve 
with partial decomposition, and give reddish solutions, which deposit 
reddish precipitatos when diluted with water. With strong potash, 
they give a red solution, which deposits a red precipitate when acidi¬ 
fied. They show all the nitroso-roactions, explode gently when ignited, 
yield Liebermann’s colouring matters with phenol and sulphuric 
acid, and again form indole- when reduced. All the reactions agree 
OH— 

with the formula for true nitrosoindole, but 

file high molting point loads one to suspect that it is a polymerido. 

That part of the original precipitate which dissolves iu ethyl 
acetate is identical with Kencki’s nitroso-product, obtained by treat¬ 
ing a saturated aqueous solution of indole with fuming nitric acid. 
It appears, however, not to be a true nitrosamine. 0. F. B. 

Synthesis of S-Indolecarboxylic AcidL By 0. Zattt and A. 
Ferratini (Z?er., 23, 2296—2298).—To prepare this acid, indole (6 
grams) is heated for three io four hours at 230—250°, and finally to 
300° with sodium (1 gram) in a small retort through which a current 
of carbonic anhydride is passed. Alcohol is then added to remove the 
excess of sodium, the excess of alcohol evaporated, and the residue 
distilled with steam, so as to drive over the unaltered indole; the 
sodium salt of £-indoleoarboxylic acid r<$lnains in the solution. The 
acid is precipitated on acidifying the liquid, dissolved in sodium 
carbonate, again liberated, and then purified by dissolving it in ethyl 
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acetate and precipitating it -with light petroleum. Its properties 
agree with those formerly described, except that when pure it melts 
at 218°, and not at 214°. A very small quantity of the a-acid is also 
formed in this reaction. 

jtf-lndolecarboxylic acid, unlike the a-acid, yields no imine-an- 
hydride when heated with acetic anhydride, but forms a mixed an¬ 
hydride of jS-indolecarboxylic and acetic acids, CaH^*C0*0‘C0Me. 
It will be remembered that an analogy to this exists among the 
pyrroline-derivatives; the a-carboxylic acids of this series yield iinine- 
anhydrides, whilst the /£?-acids do not. C. F. B. 

Constitution of Apiole and its Derivatives. By G. Ciamtcian 
and P. SiLBJhjR (Per., 23, 2283—2295).— Apionilegh/oxylic (Apiow- 

Icetonic ) acid, COOH*CO‘C 6 H(OMe) 2 <Q>CH 3 , is formed, together 

with apiolic acid, when isoapiole is oxidised with alkaline perman¬ 
ganate, and is obtained on acidifying the solution, filtering it from 
precipitated apiolic acid, and extracting the filtrate with ether. 
It is soluble in water, ether, acetic acid, and boiling benzene, and 
crystallises from water in long, yellowish needles, which have no 
definite melting point, but decompose between 160° and 172°. It 
combines with phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, and its silver salt 
forms a white, crystalline precipitate. 

When isoapiole is dissolved in alcohol and reduced with sodium, a 
dihydroapiole, Ci 3 H 18 04 , is formed, and is precipitated when the solu¬ 
tion is diluted with water. It melts at 35°, and boils at 292°, 
dissolves in ether, benzene, light petroleum and alcohol, and with 
strong sulphuric acid gives fii’&t a yellow and then a red solution. In 
addition to this substance, a phenol-like compound, CeHaP^OMeJ/OH, 
is formed, and can be obtained from the alkaline filtrate by evapo¬ 
rating the alcohol and extracting the residue with ether. It forms 
a rather thick, yellowish liquid, boiling at 277*—278° under atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, and at 168° under 36 mm. It is soluble in aqueous 
alkalis, but not in solutions of alkaline cai*bonates. It dissolves 
slightly in warm water, and the solution gives a brown precipitato 
with feiric chloride. When heated with methyl iodide and potash, 
the hydroxyl is converted into methoxyl, but some secondary changes 
also occur. 

By the action of bromine on isoapiole, Ginsberg obtained a tri- 
bromisoapiole; when this is boiled in alcoholic solution with zinc- 
dust, munobromisoapiole, C 12 H 13 Br0 4 , is formed. This crystallises from 
alcohol in needles, melts at 51°, and dissolves in alcohol and ether, 
but not in water, and with concentrated sulphuric acid gives a 
brown solution. Isoapiole dibromide , CH 2 :0 2 :C e H(0MeyCjH*Br 2 , 
can he obtained by treating a cooled ethereal solution of isoapiole 
with bromine until a yellow colour appears. It crystallises from 
light petroleum in rhombic plates which melt at 75°, and are decom¬ 
posed when boiled with water or alcohol, hydrobromic acid being 
formed. When treated with zinc-dust in alcoholic solution, an oily 
product, apparently different from isoapiole, is obtained. Ginsberg’s 
tribromisoapiole is probably the dibromide of monobromisoapiole* 
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Apionol must have the formula C 6 H 3 (OH) 3 [(OH 4 ) = 1: 2 : 3 : 4], 
because it is atetrahyclroxybenzene, and is different from the symmetri¬ 
cal 1 : 2 : 4 : 5-tetrahydroxy benzene of Nietzki and Schmidt, and its 
tetrametbyl-derivative is different from the 1:3:4: 5-tetrnmethoxy- 
benzene described by Will. In confirmation of this, the authors have 
shown that the dinitroapione obtained by nitrating apione has the 
nitro-groups in the ortho-positions, for the diamido-compound which 
it yields when reduced reacts readily with ortho-diketones forming 
azines. Dinitroapione, C 9 H 8 N_O b , obtained by pouring an acetic acid 
solution of apione into cooled nitric acid and diluting the solution 
with water, crystallises from alcohol in brilliant, yellow needles 
melting at 117—118°. By reducing it with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, adding excess of potash, and extracting with ether, d lamidoapione , 
OgHwNiOi, was obtained; it crystallises from ether in faintly 
yellowish prisms melting at 119°, and dissolving in water to a 
yellow solution; this reduces sold and platinum chlorides, gives a 
green and then a reddish-brown colour with ferric chloride, and 
itself decomposes with deepening of colour when heated. The 
hydrochloride forms colourless, the piuate, yellow needles. With 
acetic anhydride, it yields tehacetyldiamidoapione, C q H s 0 4 (NAe 2 ).>, 
which crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles melting at 133°. 
When treated with diacetyl and with benzile, azines aie obtained, 

N_CMe 

which have respectively the formulae C 9 H B 04 <^. and 

CgH a Oa<^_ an<i meltin £ P oints 176° and 222°. They both 

crystallise in yellow needles, and the latter gives a deep violet-red 
coloration with strong sulphuiic acid. Dinitrotetramethylapionul , 
Oe(OMo) 4 (NTO (i ) i , obtained by pouring an acetic acid solution of tetra- 
metliylapionol into cooled nitric acid, and diluting with water, 
crystallises from alcohol in yellow crystals melting at 92°, soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, insoluble in water and alkalis 

Apionol having the formula given above, apione must have one of 

the two formula) OoH i (OMe) i <^Q>OH 2 = [(OMo) 3 : (0 2 CH 2 ) = 
1: 2:3:4; or 1*4: 2:3]. 

Having regard to the above formula of apionol, and to the analogy 
botweon apiolo and sairole, it is evident that apiole must have one of 

the two fonnuh© CgH(CjH s )(OMe) 3 <Q>CHi 

[C 3 H 5 : (OMo ) 2 : (0 A CII,) == 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 5; or 1 : 2 : 5 : 3 : 4]. 

And, as in the reduction of isoafrole (this vol., p. 96G), the oxygen in 
the para-position to the allyl-group is the one which is lost; hence 
the phenol-compound obtained by reducing isoapiole has one of the 
two formulae C 6 H,(C,H 7 )(OMe),-OH [C 3 H 7 : (OMe) 3 : OH = 

1 ; 2 : 3 : 5; or 1 : 2 : 5 : 3]. The corresponding trimethoxy-com- 
pound can only have one formula [OjH 7 : (OMe)* = 1 : 2 : 3 : 3]; 
it is not, however, identical with the compound obtained by reducing 
Will’s asarone, C a H 3 (C 3 H fi ;(OMe) 3 , probably = 1 : 2 : 4 : 5. 
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The OaHa-groap in apiole is probably allyl; in isoapiole, propenyl; 
anfi this is the cause of the isomerism of those two substances. 

0. F. B. 

Trimethylphenylmetliane. By M. Senkowski (Her., 23, 2412— 
2420).—Trimethylphenylmethaae has previously boon obtained; it is 
best prepared by treating benzene (3 parts) with isobutyl chloride 
(1 part) and aluminium chloride (1 part) for two days, the tempe¬ 
rature never being allowed to exceed 4°. The product is poured into 
a mixture of- ice and water and distilled in a current of steam, the 
distillate is washed, fractionated, and the portion boiling at 167—168° 
treated with bromine in direct sunlight; after further washing, the 
product is finally distilled over sodium. The pure hydrocarbon 
boils at 167—167*5°; the yield is 70 per cent, of the theory. Tri- 
methylphenylmethane dissolves in excess of nitric acid, and on pouring 
the product into water and fractionating the oil which separates, two 
isomeric nitro-compounds are obtained; they are probably ortho- and 
para-derivatives, although there is no direct proof. Orthonitrophenyl - 
trimethyl methane, CMe 3 *C 6 ]Ek-N0 2 , is a yellow, viscid liquid, of sp. 
gr. 1*074 at 15°; it boils at 247*4—248*4° under a pressure of 
737*8 mm., and is miscible with ether, alcohol, or benzene. Orth* 
a in idophenyltr imethylmethane, GMe 3 - 0 6 H 4 , NH 2 , is obtained by the 
redaction of the nitro-compound with tin and hydrochloric acid; it is 
a colourless, oily, strongly refractive liquid, of sp. gr. 0*9769 at 15°; 
it boils at 233—235°, and becomes coloured on exposure to air. The 
sulphate is sparingly soluble in water, from which it crystallises in 
plates. The hydrochloride is deposited in small needles. The 
nitrate crystallises in needles, and dissolves most readily in water. 
The plaiinochloride is obtained as an insoluble, yellow, crystalline 
precipitate. All these salts remain unchanged on exposare to air. 
The acetyl-derivative , CMe^OsH^NHAc, crystallises from benzene in 
radiating groups of long needles melting at 159°. 

ParanitrophenyUrimethylmethane crystallises from alcohol in yollow 
needles melting at 30°, and boiling at 274*6—275° under a pressure 
of 737 8 mm. Paramidophmyltrimetlujlmebhane resembles the ortho* 
compound; it boils at 239 4—240*4° under a pressure of 739*2 mm., 
and has a sp. gr. of 0*9525 at 15°. The sulphate crystallines from water 
in long, colourless, lustrous needles; the nitrate is readily soluble; the 
Jiydiochloride and platimckbride crystallise from water iu needles. 
The acetyl-derivative is deposited from benzene in long, fiat needles 
melting at 172°. Both the ortho- and para-amines give a yollow 
colour with ferric chloride. 

Paratertiarylmtylbenzenesulphonic acid , CMe3*06H 4 *S0 3 H, is pre¬ 
pared by treating the hydrocarbon with fuming sulphuric acid at 
ordinary temperatures; it is a very hygroscopic, white, crystalline 
powder, melting at 62—63°; it appears to be the only sulphonation- 
product. The potassium salt , CMe 3 *C 6 H4*S0 3 lI + H 2 0, is sparingly 
soluble in cold water, and crystallises in plates. The calcium salt , 
(CioHja'SOs^Ca 4- 4H*0, is deposited from water in plates. Para* 
tertiaryfmtylphenol , CMe^CeBVOH, is prepared by fusing the potassium 
sulphonate with potassium hydroxide; it may also bo obtained from 
the amido-derivative by means of the di&zo-reaction. It is a white, 
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crystalline powder, melting at 98*5°, and boiling at 238—239° under 
a pressure of 737 mm.; it sublimes at about 100°, and forms long 
needles, readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and alkalis; it has an 
odour resembling that of Bussian leather. The methoxy-derivative, 
CMe^CeHt'OMe, is obtained by the action of methyl iodide on the 
potassium phenoxide; it is a colourless liquid of sp. gr. 0*9439 at 15°, 
and boils at 221*4—222*4° under a pressure of 730*5 mm. The ethoxy • 
derivative , OMe 3 *0«H 4 *OEt, closely resembles the preceding compound; 
it boils at 233—233 6 J under a pressure of 730*5 mm., and has a 
sp gr. of 0*9331 at 15°. 

Tertiary dibntylbenzene , C b H 4 (CMe 3 ) 2 , is separated from the higber- 
boiliog fractions obtained during the purification of tertiary bntyl- 
benzeno; it is readily soluble in alcohol, and is deposited in long 
ciystals melting at 70°, and boiling at 235—235*5° under a pressure 
of 736*5 mm. 

Tertiary tribiUi/lbensene , C 6 H 3 (CMe« i ) 3 , is formed together with the 
previous compound; it crystallises from alcohol in scales melting at 
128°, and boiling at 291—292° under a pressure of 736*6 mm. A 
liquid hydrocarbon boiling about 227—230° is also formed in small 
quantity. J. B. T. 


Garbazoledisulphonic Acid. By J. Bechhold (Ber , 23, 2144 
—2146).—Pure carbazoledisulphonic acid, C, 2 H 7 N(SOjH) 2 ; can be 
prepared iu the following manner *.—Carbazole is warmed for a short 
time with sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*84, the product poured into 
water, the solution neutralised with barium carbonate and evaporated. 
The mixture of barium mono- and di-sulphonate obtained in this 
way is purified by repeatedly dissolving it in water and reprecipitating 
with alcohol, but it cannot be obtained in crystals; on decomposi¬ 
tion with sulphuric acid, it yields the free acids in the form of a gela¬ 
tinous precipitate, which is almost insoluble iu alcohol, but soluble 
iu water. When the crude acid mixture is dissolved in water, and a 
3 per cent, solution of potassium permanganate gradually added 
until a permanent coloration is produced, all impurities are 
destroyed, and the filtered solution, on evaporation, yields the salt 
0 ia H 7 N(S0 3 K) a in yellowish crystals. The free disulphonic acid, 
prepared by decomposing a concentrated solution of the potassium 
salt with hydrofluosilicic acid, adding a little alcohol, and evapo¬ 
rating the filtered solution, crystallises in colourless needles, and 
decomposes at a high temperature, but without melting. When the 
po’assium salt is heated with concentratod hydrochloric acid at 200°, 
it yields pure carbazole. F. S. K. 


Benzidine. By H. Scttiff and A. Vanni ( CJiem . Oentr., 1890, i, 
941— 942; from L’Orosi, 13, 1).—By the action of dietli)lbenzidine 
(1 mol.) and phthalic anhydride (1 mol.), yhthalyldiethylbenzidine, 
, CO"ISTEt* CqB* 


c„h 4 < 


CO-lSTEt-OeHi’ 


is obtained. It forms small, yellow crystals 


which melt at 250° with decomposition. It is slightly soluble in cold 
alcohol, but almost insoluble in water, ether, and chloroform, or in cold 
acids, or caustic alkalis. If allowed to remain with alcoholic potash for 
VOL. Lvm. 4 s 
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some time at ordinary temperatures, potassium diethylbeuudine- 
phthadate is formed, from which the free acid may be obtained by the 
action of hydrochloric acid; it is, however, not very stable. 

Tetrethylbenzidine (1 mol.) and phthalic anhydride (2 mols.) com¬ 
bine together directly to form tetrethylb&nzidinephtkalio acid , 
CwHaJ^Oa- It is a white powder, readily soluble in alcohol and 
chloroform, insoluble in water, ether, and light petroleum. If the 
alcoholic solution is boiled for a short time, or if it is treated with 
alkalis in the cold, decomposition sets in. Hydroxylamine and 
phenylhydrazine do not react with it. 

Ethyl chlorocarbonate reacts with benzidine, forming benzidine- 
diurethane, COOEt'NR’CsH^CeH^NH'COO Et, which molts at 280°. Tt 
forms colourless needles, insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in 
ether and light petroleum, readily in boiling alcohol. Alcoholic 
ammonia partially converts it into benzidinesemiurethane. By boil¬ 
ing it with aniline, it is converted into benzidine, alcohol, and 
diphenylcarbamide; by boiling it with pure benzidine, it forms 
benzidine, alcohol, and probably a polymeride of benzidinccarbam'de. 
These reactions do not take place in alcoholic solution. 

When benzidine (2 mols.) and ethyl chlorocarbonate (2 mols.) 
react, benzidinediurethane, benzidine hydrochloride, and a consider¬ 
able quantity of benzidinesemiurethane hydrochloride 

COOEt-lSrH*0 6 H 4 -O fl H.*NH a ,H01, 

are formed. The free urethane is obtained from the hydrochloride 
by treatment with sodium carbonate. It is an amorphous, groy 
powder, melting at 90°, readily soluble in alcohol, sparingly in boiling 
water. The acetate dissolves in acetic acid, alcohol, and light} 
petroleum, but is almost insoluble in water and other. With 
salicylaldehyde, it forms the compound 

OOOEt*lSrH-C6H 4 -C 6 H t *N:OH-C G Hr01I, 

readily soluble in light petroleum, sparingly in ether; it melts at 
170°. It is insoluble in potassium hydroxide; it gives no reaction 
with ferric chloride. With glyoxal, it 1‘orras the compound 

COOEt*NH*C ia H b ,, NH*OH(OH)-CH(OH)*NH*CuUa*NIl*OOOEt. 

This is*a yellow powder, which is soluble in alcohol, and decomposes on 
exposure to the air. The following condensation-products are obi a i nod 
with benzidine and aldehydes. Salic yIbenzidme , CiaU H ISraC(V lyO]f) 2 , 
crystallises from boiling benzene in lustrous, colourless needles, which 
melt at264°; they become yellowish when exposed to the air. Meta- 
nitrobenzylidenebenzidine, Oi 2 HaN 2 (C 7 H 6 -N 0 3 )s, separates from boiling 
benzene in small, orange-yellow crystals, sparingly soluble in water, 
and melting at 234°. Oumylidenebtnzidine , forms 

lustrous plates, which melt at 268°. Acetaldehyde forms a compound 
which may he considered as amidophenylenequinaldine, 

NH 2 -C t H 1 -CaH 3 <^9^ e + §n a O. 

It is a white powder, nearly insoluble in the usual solvents, sparingly 
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Rolnble in chloroform. Jsobntylenebenzidinp, Ci 3 H 8 Er a (CJEl 8 ) 2 , readily 
soluble in light petroleum, melts at 230° with decomposition. 

CEnanthylidenebenzidine , CiaH 8 N 2 (C 7 Hu) 2 . forms small, white crystals 
melting at 112—115°, and readily soluble in light petroleum. 

Tolidine forms analogous compounds with aldehydes; cumylidene- 
tolLdinp, CC ioH 12 ) 2 , crystallises from a mixture of alcohol 
and light petroleum in needles; it melts at 152°. Ginnamylidene- 
tdidine, Ci.>H 6 Me 2 N 2 (C 0 H a )>, crystallises from light petroleum; it 
melts at 213—214°. JPwrotolidine , Ci 2 H 6 Me 2 N 2 ( 05 H 4 0 ) 2 , crystallises 
from light petroleum in lustrous, gold plates ; it melts at 192°. The 
author finds that benzidine is sparingly soluble in boiling water, 

1 part dissolving in 106*5 parts. J. W. L. 

Isomerism in the Stilbene-group. By P. Walden and A. 
Kernbaum ( Ber 23, 1958—1961).—It bas been shown by BischofE 
(Abstr., 1888, 1094) that orthonitrostilbene forms two isomerides, 
corresponding with fumaric and maleic acids. The authors find that 
pavanitrostilbene, obtained by the action of alcoholic potash on para- 
nitrobenzyl chloride, also forms two geometrical isomerides. The 
one crystallises in pale-yellow needles which melt at 280—285°, and 
are readily soluble in hot acetic acid, aniline, acetone, and ethylene 
bromide, sparingly in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene. The 
second isomeride crystallises in reddish-yellow needles melting at 
*210—216°, and is less soluble than the first compouud in ether and 
alcohol, but dissolves more readily in acetone, benzene, and chloro¬ 
form. EL G. C. 

Contributions to the Theory of Six-membered “ Rings.” By 
E. Bamberoer (Annalen, 257, 1—55). — The investigations of the 
author and his pupils on the reduction of the amines and phenols of 
naphthalene in boiling amyl alcohol solution by means of sodium 
(Abstr., 1888,159, £>99, 712, 959; 1889, 715, 717, 737, 782, 888, 891, 
892, 1000, 1198; this vol., pp. 506, 508, 627, 631) show that in every 
case four atoms of hydrogen are taken up asymmetrically, that is, are 
added on to one of the rings and not distributed between the two. 
The effect of reduction on the properties of the substance depends 
entirely on the distribution of the added hydi*ogen-atoms: ** alicyclic ” 
derivatives, which contain both tho substituent and the added hydro- 
gen-atoms in the same nucleus, react like fa tty amines or alcohols, 
whilst “ aromatic ” derivatives, which contain the subsiituent in one 
and the added hydrogen atoms in tho second nucleus, exhibit the 
aromatic characters of the parent substances, but in a more marked 
degree, the properties of ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphthybimine, for example, 
approximating moro to those of aniline than to those of a-naplitnyl- 
auiine. 

Dealing with “ aromatic ” tetrabydro-compounds, the author cites 
tbe following evidence to prove that the peculiar properties which 
distinguish derivatives of naphthalene from those of benzene disappear 
on hydrogenation. An aqueous solution of 1:4-naphtbylenodiamiiic 
sulphate to which sodium acetate and aniline hydrochloride have been 
added, becomes reddish-brown on treatment with potassium diehromato, 

4 s 2 
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aud gives a dirty brown, floccnlent precipitate. ar.-Tctraliydro-l : 4- 
naphthylenediamine, when oxidised under similar conditions, behaves 
like paraphenylenediamine in forming an indamine nnd a saffranine. 
Tetrahydronaphthindamine is precipitated in glistening, bronze- 
green crystals on the addition of salt to its green aqueous solu'iou, 
and exhibits all the characters of an indamine; when boiled with dilute 
acid, it decomposes into tetrahydio-a-naplithaquinone, which is volatile 
with steam, and is readily recognised by its pungent odour. Again, 
an acidified solution of 1 : 4-naphthylenediamine containing hydrogen 
sulphide, when treated with feme chloride, gives a dull, dark-brown, 
floccnlent precipitate, the liquid becoming yellowish-brown. ar.- 
Tetrahydro-1 : 4-naphthylenediamine, on the contrary, behaves like 
paraphenylenediamine under these conditions, and is converted into a 
thionine. Tetrahedron aphthathi mine crystallises in lustrous, slender, 
dark-violet needles showing a metallic lustre, and readily dyes silk 
and wool producing a dark-violet shade. Further, the dichlorodi- 
imides of 1:4-naphthylenediamine and paraphenylenediamine differ in 
the colours they give with aromatic bases, and comparison shows that 
the colours obtained with tetrahydro-1: 4-naphthylenedichlorodiimide 
under similar conditions Tesemble those from the latter rather than 
those from the formeT. ar.-Tetrahydro-1 : 4s-naphthj/lenedichlorodiimide, 
CioHidp^COa, crystallises from ether in long, silky, yellowish-white 
needles, melts at 68°, is sparingly soluble in water, but readily in the 
usual organic solvents, and gives a violet colour when warmed with 
an alcoholic aniline solution and hydrochloric acid, and an omerald- 
green with dimethylaniline. 

As evidence that naphthalene compounds on conversion into “aroma¬ 
tic ” tetrahydro-derivatives lose their specific naphthalene characters, 
the author adduces the following examples amongst others. The naph- 
thols yield alkyl-derivatives when heated at 150° with alcohol and 
hydrochloric acid (Liebermann and Hagen, Abstrt, 1882,1212), hut the 
“ aromatic ” tetrahydronaphthols, like phenol and most of its homo- 
lognes, are not acted on under similar conditions. The nnphthols can 
readily he converted into naphthyl sulphates fNictzki, Abstr., 1882, 
736), but the “ aromatic 99 tetrahydronaphthols resemble phonol in 
not forming sulphates, a- and ^-Naphtha quin one react with phony l- 
hydrazine forming bydrazones (Zincke, Ber.> 18, 786, footnote), bnt 
ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphthaquinone, under like conditions, is reduced to 
ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphthaquinol, the resemblance to ordinary q union© 
being further marked by the close similarity in crystalline character, 
volatility, colour, odour, &c. 

The alteration in properties involved in the reduction of naphthalene- 
derivatives to “ aromatic ” tetrahydro-bases is strikingly shown by 
the marked resemblance in properties of ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphthyl- 
amine to 1:2: 3-orthoxylidine, and of ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphthol to 
1 :2: 3-orthoxylenol. 

With reference to “ alicyclio ” reduction, it is already known that 
“ alicyclic ” tetrahydro-derivatives have all the characters of fatty 
amines or alcohols; the author, in this connection, points out that the 
properties of ac.-tetrahydro^-naphthylamine and ac.-tetrahvdro-#- 
naphthol are identical with those which /3-amido- or /Miydroxy- 
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orthodiethylbenzene would be expected to have, and further shows that 
ac.-tetrahydro-/J-naphthylainine closely resembles the known phenyl- 
ethylamine m properties, the similarity being especially marked in 
the case of the nitrites of the two compounds, which can be crystal¬ 
lised from boiling water, and when decomposed are converted, 
with elimination of ammonia, into unsaturated hydrocarbons, the 
former yielding dihydronaphthalene (Bamberger and Muller, Abstr., 
1888, 712), the latter cmuamene (Fileti. and Piceini, Abstr., 1879, 
922). 

The consideration of these points leads to the deduction of the 
following laws:— 

J. In naphthalene, and those of its derivatives in which each of the 
eight carbon atoms is united with a monad radicle, two carbon sys¬ 
tems are present, neither of which exists as a benzene-ring, but 
is converted into one when the second takes up four atoms of 
hydrogen. 

II. The effect of the addition of four atoms of hydrogen to either 
of the two carbon systoms of naphthalene and its derivatives is 
to cause that system to assume the properties of an open (fatty) 
chain. 

III. Tctrahydrogenation in the naphthalene series results in the 
product reacting as if it were a benzene-derivative with a fatty side- 
chain. The hydrogenated system assumes the fatty, and the non- 
hydrogenated the benzene functions. 

Graphically, the reduction of a-naphthylamine can he represented 
as follows, the chain with arrow-heads indicating a xdng with fatty 
functions:— 



In connection with the 6rst law, the author discusses the various 
formulas hitherto proposed for naphthalene, and discards them as 
inadequate, since they all fail to give expression to the view that a 
ring system which is similar to benzene becomes identical with it by 
reduction. 

As an investigation of naphthalene-derivatives with the object of 
accumulating experimental evidence of the change in the character of 
the rings could hardly lead to any satisfactory result, the author has 
employed a compound with dissimilar rings, choosing quinoline fox* 
this purpose—the assumption being mxde that the atomic arrange¬ 
ment and distribution of valency corresponds exactly in quinoline 
and naphthalene. 

On reduction, quinoline exhibits the properties of an alkylated 
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aniline, the pyridine ring which takes up the four hydrogen-atoms 
assuming the character of a side-chain:— 



Quinoline. 


Tetrahydroquinoline. 


As evidence of this change in properties, the author quotes the 
resemblance of kairoline (l'-methyltetrahydroquinolino) to dimethyl- 
aniline (Peer and Koenigs, Ber., 18, 2389), the intramolecular change 
of the nitrosamine of tetrahydroquinoline into 3-nitrosotetrahydro- 
quinoline (Ziegler, Abstr,, 1888, 609), and the fact that tetrahydro¬ 
quinoline, unlike qninoline but like dimethylanilino, forms a conden¬ 
sation compound with benzaldehyde analogous to leuco-malachite- 
green (Einhorn, Ber., 19, 1243). Further, ihe action of diazobenzene- 
sulphonic acid on tetrahydroquinoline forms mlphophenylazoMm- 
hydroqumoline , CjaH^NaSOs, which crystallises in dark steel-blue 
needles with a metallic lu tre, dissolves in aqueous soda with a dark- 
red colour, and, on rednetion with stannous chloride, is converted 
into Ziegler’s 3-amidotetrahydroquinoline (loc. ciL). Tetrahydroiso- 
quinoline.as anticipated, does not form azo-dyes under these conditions, 
and closely resembles benzylamine in its properties. 

Substituted quinolines behave as quinoline does on reduction. 
Ziegler’s 3-amidotetrahydroquinoline, unliko 3-amiiloquinolinc, ex¬ 
hibits the characters of a true phenylenediamine ; thus, it gives the 
indamine and safFranine reactions when oxidised in the presence of 
aniline hydrochloride, foims dyes of the char sic ter of tolylene-bluc 
and tolylene-red when treated with motaphenylonediaminc and potas¬ 
sium dichromate, of the character of indoanilines with phenols and 
potassium dichromate, and of methylenc-bluo with hydrogen sulphide 
and ferric chkmde. 2- and 4-hydroxyquiiioline do not give dyes when 
heated with phthalic anhydride and zinc chloride, but their tolro- 
hydro-derivatives, like metainidophonol, arc converted under those 
conditions into rhodamines , which closely resemble ordinary rhod- 
amine in properties, except that they produce less blue shades on 
silk and wool. It is further pointed out thac the conversion of the 
methiodide of 1-hydroxykairoline (l-hydroxytctrahydro-V-mothyl- 
quinoline) into 1-methoxykairoline by treatment with caustic alkali 
(Fischer and Kohn, Ber., 19, 1040; Kohn, Trans., 1886, 501) 
corresponds with the conversion of the methiodide of dimethyl- 
orthamidophenol into methoxydimethylorthamidobenzene under 
similar conditions (Griess, Abstr., 1880, 637), since the “ring” con¬ 
taining the nitrogen-atom has only the configuration, and not the 
essential properties of a (pyridine) ring. 

Naphthaquinolines, generally, do not react with diazo-oompounds. 
Of the hydrogenated bases examined, py.-tetrahydro-a-naphtha- 
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quinoline, ar.-octohy dro-a-naph thaquinoline, ar.-oetohy dro-^-naphtha- 
quinoline, and ar.-octohydro-^-quinaldine give azo-colours, whilst py.- 
tetrahydro-P-naphthaquinoline, py.-tetrahydro-^-naphthaquinaldine, 
ac.-octohydro-£-naphthaquinoline, ac.-octohydro-£-naphthaquinaldine, 
and di-£-tetrahydro-a-naphthaquinolme do not. Inspection of the 
formulae gives the explanation of these differences, when the con¬ 
ditions attending the formation of azo-dyes in the benzene and naph¬ 
thalene series are borne in mind. Thus, for example, with the 
a-compounds:— 



* ch 2 ch 2 

py.-Tefcrahydro- ar.-Ocfcohydro- 

a-naphthaqmnoline. a-naphtkaquinolme. 


py.-Tetrahydro-^-naphthaquinoline behaves like an alkylated 
a-naphthylamine, and ar.-octohydro-o-naphthaquinoline like an alkyl¬ 
ated aniline, the azo-group taking up the para-position to the nitrogen 
atom* With the ^-compounds— 



py.-Tefcrahydro- ar.-Oetohy dro- ■ ac.-Oofcohydro-; 

j3-uaphfchaqumoline. jS-naphtkaquinoline. j5-naphthaqumoline. 

py.-Tetrahydro-/3-naphthaquinoline reacts as an alkylated j3-naphthyl* 
amine but cannot form colours since the contiguous a-position is 
Occupied; ar.-ocfcohydro-/3-naphfchaquinoline behaves like an alkylated 
aniline, and the para-position to the nitrogen-atom being closed,' 
forms an or.ho-azo-dye, whilst ac.-octohydro-^-naphthaquinoline 
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reacts as an alkyls id benzylamine, and does not give azo-dyes bnt 
diazoamido-deriva 4 *ves by the action of diazo* compounds. 

Returning to the discussion of naphthalene formulae, it is pointed 
out that the Claus formula is based on the supposed asymmetry of the 
naphthalene molecule (Her., 9,590,1606; 10,1303). No valid evidence 
of this asymmetry has been adduced, and as a further argument for the 
symmetry of the molecule, the author shows that 2: 2'-dihydroxynaphf. 
thalene, like /J-naphthol, is readily etherified by digestion with alcohol^ 
and sulphuric acid on a water-bath. From a consideration of the 
three laws already quoted (v. supra) and the symmetry of the mole¬ 
cule, the author is led to extend Armstrong’s and v. Baeyer’s concep¬ 
tion of the benzene molecule (Trans., 1887, 264; Arinalen 9 245, 128) 
to naphthalene, and to assign to the latter the symbol— 


CH CH CH CH 



fH rm CH N 

Naphthalene. Quinoline. 


Snch a symbol represents naphthalene as composed of two similar 
carbon-systems, neither of which is identical with, although similar to, 
a benzene ring. The effect of hydrogenation on the molecule, aud 
conversion of one of the systems into a ring identical with that of 
benzene, is represented by the graphic equation— 


h 2 



H a 


The remainder of the paper is devoted to a discussion of this 
formula, and the extension of the conception to more complex ring- 
compounds, such as anthracene and phenanthrene. W. P. W. 

Characteristics of the Hydrogenation Process. By E. Bam¬ 
berger and F. Lengfeld (Per., 23, 1124—113 7) .—ar.-Tetrahydro-a- 
naphthol does not give a trace of tetrahydronaphthyl sulphate when 
treated with concentrated sulphuric acid in the cold, of tetrahydro¬ 
naphthyl ethyl ether when heated with an equal weight of 39 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid and three times its weight of absolute alcohol 
for 7—8 hours at 150 c , or of dinaphthyl ether when boiled with 
2 ^ times its weight of dilute sulphuric acid (1 :1), and differs there- 
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fore from a-naphthol in all these reactions. With sodium nitrite and 
concentrated sulphuric acid, it gives a brownish-red colour, which, 
after the addition of water and caustic soda, becomes yellowish-green, 
whilst it gives no colour reaction either with bleaching powder or 
with ferric chloride, thus resembling 1:2: 3-orthoxylenol. 

ar.-Tetrahydro-£-naphthoi is not etherified by heating with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid and absolute alcohol on a water-bath for seven 
hours, and does not form a trace of tetrahydronaphthyl sulphate when 
treated with concentrated sulphuric acid in the cold. 

ar.-Tetrahydro-a-naphthaqu) none, Oi 0 H 10 O 2 , can be prepared from ar.- 
tetrahydro-a-naphthylaniine by oxidation with sodium dichromate 
and dilute sulphuric acid on the linns of Metzki’s quinone-process, 
the yield amounting to 20 per cent, of the theoretical. It closely 
resembles quiuone in odour, volatility, colour, lustre, solubility, 
crystalline character, &c.; melts at 55’5° (that is, within half a degree 
of ortho xyloquinone), and is reduced to ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphtha- 
quinol by treatment with phenylhydrazine. 

ar,-Tetrahy dro-a-naphthaquinol^ OioHi 0 (OH) a , may be obtained by 
digesting ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphthaquinone for 48 hours with sulphur¬ 
ous acid at the ordinary temperature of the air, boiling the colourless 
aqueous solution for a few minutes, and finally extracting with ether. 
It closely resembles quinol in properties, crystallises in aggregates of 
slender, colourless prisms, sublimes without decomposition in beauti¬ 
ful needles, melts at 172—172*5°, and is soluble in the ordinary 
organic solvents and in hot water. By careful oxidation with potassium 
dichromate in the cold, it can be converted into the quinlujdrone; 
further oxidation results in the formation of ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphtha- 
quinone. 

ar.-Tetrahy dro-a-naphthylamine resembles a-naphthylamine rather 
than aniline in forming an amidoazo- instead of a diazoamido-com- 
pound on treatment with diazo-compounds. ar.-Amidvazotetrah ijdro- 
a-naphthalene , CioHn^'CioHw-NHa, is obtained by the action of amyl 
nitrite (1 mol. prop.) on the tetrahydro base (2 mol. props.), or by 
diazotising a mixture of the tetrahydro-base (1 mol. prop.) and its 
hydrochloride (1 mol. prop.) with sodium nitrite (1 mol. prop.). It 
crystallises from alcohol in orange-red, lustrous needles, melts at 
141°, and is readily soluble in benzene, chloroform, other, light 
petroleum and boiling alcohol, insoluble in water. W. P. W. 

Action of Sulphurous Anhydride on Nitroso-compounds. 
By M. Schmidt (/. pr, Uhem. [2], 42, 156—157).—Acetone and 
amidosulphonic acid are produced when sulphurous anhydride acts on 
acetoxime, CMe^NOH, in aqueous solution. 

a-Nitroso-/3-naphthol and /3-nitroso-a-naphthol both give amido¬ 
sulphonic acids when sulphurous anhydride is passed into their 
alcoholic solutions or when they are dissolved in sodium hydrogen 
sulphite aud the solution decomposed by hydrochloric acid; but 
a nitroso-a'-naphthol does not give a similar result. 

The amidonaphtholsulphonic acid from a-nitroso-/3-naphthol crys¬ 
tallises in colourless needles (with •§ mol. H 2 0), which gradually 
become red; it is insoluble in the usual solvents, but dissolves in 
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sodium acetate and hot sodium Hydrogen sulpMfce eolations; the latter 
solution has a blue fluorescence. The acid is easily oxidised, reduc¬ 
ing ammoniacal silver solutions. 

The amidosulphonic acid from /3-nitroso-a-naphthol crystallises in 
stellate groups of needles (with 1-J- mols. H 2 0); in properties it re¬ 
sembles the other acid. A. G. B. 

aa-Dithionaphthol. By L. Grosjean (Per., 23, 2370—2371; 
compare Abstr., 1889, 715) —aa-Dithionaphthol, C 10 H b (SH) 2 , is 
prepared by treating sodium aa-naphtkylenedisulphonate (10 parts) 
with phosphorus pentachloride (14 parts), and pouring the product 
into a mixture of 210 parts of dilute sulphuric acid (1 : 2*5) and 35 
parts of zinc-dust. "When the reduction is completed, the insoluble 
portion is separated, washed, dried, and extracted with ether. After 
evaporation of the ether, the residue is purified by distillation, and 
crystallisation from alcohol, from which it is deposited in lustrous 
plates melting at 180—181°, and boiling at 210° under a pressure of 
15 mm. The compound is very sparingly soluble in ether, light 
petroleum, or toluene; the alcoholic solution gives a deep-yellow pre¬ 
cipitate with lead acetate; in the dry state it is not acted on by air, 
but in alkaline solution it readily oxidises with formation of a white 
powder soluble in aniline; on adding hydrochloric acid, this is preci¬ 
pitated unchanged, and remains solid at 220°. 

Benzoyldithionaphthol, C l0 H 6 (SBz) 3 , is prepared by the action of 
benzoic chloride, and is deposited from alcohol in lustrous crystals 
melting at 152—153°. The ocefyZ-derivative, Ci 0 H 6 (SAc) 2 , is obtained 
by means of acetic chloride; it separates from alcohol in colourless 
crystals melting at 110°. J. B. T. 

TMo-derivatives of Aromatic Amines, By O. Kym (Ber., 23, 
2458—24*18; compare Abstr., 1889, 51).— BenzoyU]tio-ft-di?iaphthyl- 

amine , S<q X jj ft >NBz, is prepared by heating thio-jS-dinapbthyl- 

amine with benzoic anhydride at 210°; the product is treated with 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, and purified by dissolving in benzene; on 
the addition of light petroleum or alcohol to this solution, it crystal¬ 
lises out in groups of almost colourless needles, melting at 196—197°. 
It dissolves sparingly in alcohol or ether, and is insoluble in light 
petroleum. 

C 5 

Methylthio-fi-dinaphfhy famine, S<^ 10 H 8 >NMe, is obtained by 

heating thio -/3-dinaphth y] amine with methyl iodide and methyl 
alcohol at 150°; after repeated crystallisation from benzene, it is 
deposited in lemon-yellow plates, or slender needles, melting at 
284—285°. It is readily soluble in toluene, but more sparingly 
in benzene and alcohol. With concentrated sulphuric acid, a violet 
colour is gradually produced, which instantaneously changes to deep 
blue on the addition of nitric acid. The same compound is also 
formed on heating sulphur with metbyl-/?-dinaphthylaznine at 240°, 
or by treatment with a benzene solution of sulphur mono- or di¬ 
chloride at ordinary temperatures. No dithio-derivative could be 
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isolated in these experiments. The methyl-£-dinaphthylamine em¬ 
ployed melted constantly at 123—124°, instead of 139—140°, as given 
by Jftis (compare Abstr., 1888, 57). 

Ethylthio-fi-dinaphtliylamine, is prepared from thio- 


j8-dinaphthylamine by the action of ethyl iodide, and from ethyl-/3- 
dinaphthylamine by the action of snlphnr mono- and di-chlorides. It 
crystallises from benzene in small tufts of bright-yellow needles 
melting at 212—213°, and resembles the methyl-derivative in general 
properties. 

C H 

ThiopTimyl-oi-naphthyl amine, S<^^ I0 ^- 0 ^>NH, is obtained on heating 


phenyl-a-naphthylamme with sulphur at 240°; the product is treated 
with benzene, and on recry^tallisation from alcohol, it is deposited in 
small, yellow, lustrous plates melting at 137—138°. It gives a deep 
blue colour with concentrated sulphuric acid, which changes to red. 
on adding nitric acid 

By heating crude thiophenyl-a-naphthy lamine with recently-reduced, 
finely-divided copper at 280° for three hours, pftenyl-a-naphthylcarb- 

a'ole* is formed; it crystallises from dilute alcohol in 

Ch-fcU 


small, pale, yellowish-green, lustrous plates, melts at 225°, and is 
readily soluble in glacial acetic acid, benzene, or alcohol, but insoluble 
in light petroleum, 

0 H 

Thiophenyl-p-naphiliylamine , Sc^q 1 ^ 8 >NH, is prepared from 

phenyl-/?-naphthyIamine and sulphur; it crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in tufts of lustrous, light-yellow needles, melting at 178°, and 
resembling the isomeric compound described above in general 
properties. With concentiated sulphuric acid, it gives a deep-blue 
colour, changing to deep-violet on the addition of nitric acid. No 
carbazoic-derivative conld be obtained, as the compound may be 

distilled over heated copper without undergoing any change. 

p rr 

Melkylthiophcnyl^naphthylamine, S<q 1( jj >NMo, is formed by 

the action of methyl iodide on ihiophonyl-/3-naphthylamine; it crystal¬ 
lises fmin a mixture of henzeno and alcohol in groups of pale, 
yellowish-green needles, melting at 132—133°. With concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it gives a deep-blue colour which is not altered by 
nitric acid. J. B. T. 


Oyanamines, a New Group of Dyes. By 0. N. Witt (Ber , 23, 
2247—2252). The dye called naphthoi- violet, which was first prepared 
by the author and Meldola (Trail*., 1881,37) simultaneously, by treating 
nitrosodimetliylaniline hydrochloride with /3-naphthol, is a mixture o± 
several compounds which have, however, one property in common, 
namely, that when viewed bv artificial light they appear red. The 
magenta-red dye obtained by Nietzki and Otto (Abstr., 1888,949) from 
/3-naphthol and quinonodichlorimide seems to be homogeneous, and 
has probably the constitution assigned to it by him. 

When the free bases of these two dyes are warmed, they bocome 
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insoluble in etbei, and are finally converted into substances of quite 
different appearance; when redissolved in acids, these new compounds 
both give dyes which have a greenish-blue shade, even when viewed 
by artificial light. Other dyes of the same group as naphthol- 
vioiet, such as the violet obtained from methyldihydroxynaphthalene, 
show a like behaviour, and the reaction is probably a general one. 
The author gives the name “ cyanamine ” to this class of new five-?. 

The cyanamine , O^HaJCLC^, formed from Meldola’s /3-naphthol- 
violet is best obtained by heating the freshly-prepared dye with an 
alcoholic solution of calcium hydroxide for 1 to 1J hours. The 
crystall ne base is separated by filtration, washed with alcohol and 
water consecutively, then extracted with boiling alcohol, the residue 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the base precipitated from 
the boiling solution by ammonia. It crystallises from chloroform in 
blackish-brown plates, and is insoluble, or almost insoluble, in most 
ordinary solvents except chloroform, its solution being of a reddish- 
violet shade. It dissolves in concentrated acids yielding brownish- 
orange, and in dilute acids yielding blue solutions. The sulphate 
separates from alcohol in shining green scales, the hydrochloride , 
C 26 H 26 N 4 OCI 2 , in plates or prisms of the same colour; both compounds 
are readily soluble in water, by which they are partially converted 
into violet basic salts. The base is oxidised by chromic acid to a new 
violet-blue dye, the base of which is orange-red, and dissolves in ether 
yielding a yellow, fluorescent solution. 

The constitution of the cyanamine base is probably expressed by 
the formula— 

4 o 2 ' 47 * CML 4 

NMes-OJBMSTX NOJMf / w ^\ NMe/OH. 

p 

F. S. K. 

Constitution of Diphenyl- and Phenylnaphthylamine-Blne. 
By A. Hausdorfer (Ber., 23,1961—1966).—Diphenylamine-blue was 
prepared according to Schoop’s method (Zeit. angew. Chela., 1887, 
215), by heating diphenylamina with oxalic acid at 130—132°, ex¬ 
tracting the product with boiling water, heating with alcohol, and 
precipitating with hydrochloric acid. It forms a brownish-red powder, 
which is soluble in hot aniline and nitrobenzene, less so in hot acetone, 
acetic acid, and alcohol. It dissolves in alcoholic potash forming 
a brownish-red solution, from which the colouring matter is reprecipi¬ 
tated by acids. It also dissolves in sulphuric acid, and is reprecipitated 
by water in blue flocks. After recrystallisation from acetic acid, it 
gave numbers agreeing with the formula CCl(CJL*NHPh) 3 . In 
support of this formula is the fact that it is readily converted into a 
leuco-base on reduction, which on oxidation with chloranil again forms 
the original colouring matter. Moreover it is identical with the blue 
obtained from pararosaniline, the so-called triphenylpararosaniline. 

When phenyl-a-naphthylamine and oxalic acid are heated together 
in a similar manner, the corresponding phenyl-a-naph thy lamine-bl no, 
CCl(C e H 4 *]SrH.*C 10 H 7 ) is formed. It is readily soluble in aniline, more 
sparingly in acetone, acetic acid, and alcohol, and separates according 
to the nature of the solvent and the concentration, as a bluish-violet 
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or dark brownish-red powder, and was once obtained from acetone in 
crystals baying a bronze lustre. It is also readily converted into a 
leuco-base. 

Carbazole-blue probably bas a similar constitution, but it was not 
found possible to obtatn tbis compound sufficiently pure for analysis. 

H. Gr. *0. 


Derivatives of a- and £-Naphthylglycm. By C. A. Bischofi- 
and A. Hausdorier (Ber., 23, 2003—2009).—As already stated by 
Biscboif and Nastvogel, a-napbtbylglycin cannot by simple heating be 
concerted into a-dinaphthyl-a 7 -diketopiperazine, 

o - Mr <oSS£> ir, 0“ Er ' 

(Abstr., 1889,1015). The latter may, however, be obtained by heating 
a mixture of a-naphthylglycin and acetic anhydride in molecular 
proportion. It crystallises from a mixture of alcohol and acetic acid 
in lustrous plates melting at 275°, and is identical with the compound, 
obtained by Abenius (this vol, p. 269) from chloracetonaphthalide. 
By the action of alkalis, the ring appears to be split, and the acid 
C^n/NH-CH/CO-NCCxoHO-CH 2 -C00H formed. 

a-NaphtJiylimidodiacetic add, Ci 0 H 7 -N (CH 2 , COOH) a . is obtained by 
heating together a-naphthylglycin, monacetonaphthalide, and chloi - 
acetic acid, and metallises ftom benzene with benzene of crystallisa¬ 
tion, which is given off at 100°. Both the acid containing benzene 
and that dried at 100° melt at 133—133 5°. It is readily soluble in 
alcohol, chloroform, and acetic acid, sparingly in benzene and light 
petroleum. By the action of a-naphthylamine, it is converted into 
the mono- and di-naphthalide melting at 197—199° and 200—202° re¬ 
spectively. 

p-Vinaphthyl-ay-cHketoy ipei'adtic is obtained,unlike the a-compound, 
by simply beating £-naphthylglycin in a current of hydrogen at 220°. 
11 forms colourless, very lustrous plates, which only decompose above 
360°, and are insoluble in the ordinary solvents. As with tbo a-com- 
pound, the ring appears to be split with alkalis. The same piperazine 
may bo obtained by dissolving /3-imphthylglycinnaphthalide in amyl 
alcohol, adding first the theoretical quantity of sodium, then tho 
corresponding quantity of ethyl chloracetate, and boiling for several 
hours. 

When /3-naph thy la mine, cl i lorn cot ic acid, and sodium acetate are 
heated together, the chief product is tho extremely stable /S-naphihyl- 
amine salt of /3-naphthylglycin, already described by Jolles (Abstr., 
1889, 1199). If, however, /J-naphthyJglycin be neutralised with 
sodium carbonate in aqueous solution, and the requisite quantity of 
chloracetio acid, also in aqueous solution, gradually added with constant 
stirring, and the whole heated at l-°0—150°, fi-naphthylimulodiacetio 
add , Oi 0 H 7 *N(OH 2 *COOH) », is formed. This separates as a white pre¬ 
cipitate which deconiTV’ses at 182°, and is soluble in alkalis, alcohol, 
and acetone, sparingly in ether and chloroform, and insoluble in benzene 
and light petroleum. H. G. C. 
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Derivatives of Lapachic Acid. By E. Patern6 and G. Mrarwi 
(Gazz., 19, 601—623).—Paterno (Abstr., 1883, 210) found that when 
the red solution of an alkaline lapachate is treated with zinc-dust it 
becomes bright yellow, and on precipitation with hydrochloric acid 
yields a compound crystallising in colourless needles, which rapidly 
absorb oxygen and pass into lapachic acid. The authors find that 
even when all the operations are conducted in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, the compound precipitated by hydrochloric acid, although 
white at first, rapidly darkens; the ethereal solution, moreover, on 
distillation yields a blackish oil, the aqueous extract of which deposits 
on cooling the unstable needles mentioned. The composition of this 
substance was determined by drying the original ethereal solution 
with calcium chloride, and acetvlating it in a current of carbonic 
anhydride. The product is the triacetyl-derivative of a trihydroxy- 
amylenenaphtlialene, Ci 5 Hu(OAc) 3 ; it crystallines from alcohol in 
long, colourless prisms, which melt at 139°, and are insoluble in 
water. It slowly dissolves in a dilute solution of potash, and hydro¬ 
chloric acid reprecipitates lapachic acid from the solution. 

JDiacetylhydroisolapa^cJione and Isnlaparhone. —When lapachic acid 
is heated with excess of sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, the 
diacetyl-derivative of an unstable quinol, CuH u O(OAc) 2 , crystallises 
out in needles melting at 131—132°; on carefully hydrolysing this 
substance in a reducing atmosphere, and dissolving the product in 
ether, a colourless solution is obtained which rapidly oxidises on 
desiccation, and is converted into a quinone isomeric with lapachic 
acid and lapachone. The authors term this substance isohtpachone . 
It crystallises iu orange needles melting at 140—141 c , and it may be 
reconverted into the preceding diacetyl-denvative by reduction and 
acetylation. 

Biacetylhydrolapachone .—When an alcoholic solution of lapachone 
is reduced with an equal weight of sodium, and the precipitate formed 
by hydrochloric acid taken up with ether in a reducing atmosphere, 
the solution leaves on distillation a black oil which partly rcsiuifios 
on standing; if the solution is directly acetylated, a diacetyl-derivative, 
C l5 Hn(OAc) 2 , is formed, which crystallises from alcohol in colourless 
cubes, melts at 161°, and is slightly soluble in cold alcohol, ether, Ac. 

Lapachic acid does not yield an osime or hydra zone when treated 
by ordinary methods; an oxime , Ci 6 H u 0 2 '.N0H, crystallising in 
greenish-yellow prisms may, however, be obtained by treating a cold 
alcoholic solution of lapachic acid with twice its weight of hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride and an equivalent quantity of sodium carbonate, 
the mixtuie being allowed to remain for three or four days. The 
hydrazone , Ci 5 H M 02 ’N 2 PhH, may be obtained by dissolving the acid 
directly m phenylhydrazine, heating to 120°, and allowing it to 
remain for a few days. It crysfcall ses from alcohol in tufts of brick- 
red needles which melt at 108—109°, and are only slightly soluble in 
ordinary solvents. 

Lapachone readily forms a monoxime , which crystallises from 
alcohol in silky, orange-yellow, pointed prisms, and melts at 
168*5—169*5°. The benzoylr derivative , Ci*H u O;NOBz, forms golden- 
yellow plates, melting at 180—181°. On reducing the oxime with 
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tin and hydrochloric acid, the eolation successively acquires a brown 
and a deep-violet colour, and contains lapachone together with a 
substance crystallising in yellow needles and melting at about 110°. 
The Jiydrazone forms orange-yellow needles, which melt at 188—189° 
and dissolve sparingly in alcohol, ether, or acetic acid, and modelately 
in benzene. On reducing an acetic acid solution with sodium 
amalgam, a blood-red solution is obtained, but no definite compound 
could be isolated. 

The substance obtained by Paterno in red crystals (blue by trans¬ 
mitted light) by treating lapachone with acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate, has the composition CanHasOfi, and is probably an anhydride of 
lapachone or of one of its isomerides; it is a very stable compound, and 
is generally resinified by the reagents which have any action on it. 
The constitution of the above compounds is discussed at some length; 
the authors consider, that lapachic acid, lapachone, and isolapachone 
are probably derivatives of a-naphthaquinone, and have respectively 
the structure represented by the foimulae I, IJ, III. 



I. II. III. 


Determinations of the molecular weights of nearly all the sub¬ 
stances described were made by Raoult’s method. S. B. A. A. 

^-Dinaphthylcarbamide Chloride and /3- Tetranaphthylcarb- 
amide. By B. Kuhn and NT. Landau (Per., 23, 2161—21(52) —A 
reply to Kym (this vol., p. 993), in which the anthors give details of 
their experiments on the interaction of carbonyl chloride and 
^-dinaphihvlamine in benzene-toluene solution at the oi dinary tem¬ 
perature (compare Kym, this vol, p. 633, and Kuhn and Landau, 
this vol., p. 634). 

/^-Tetrauaplitliylcarbamido molt* at 287—288°, not at 167—169°, 
as previously stated. F. S. K. 

Dinaphthyl Sulphides and Dinaphthylsulphones. By F. 
Khaki t (/ter., 23, 2364—2369; compare Abstr, 1889, 715).— 
jS/J-Dinaphthylsnlphono, (0 W ,11 T^SOg, is prepared by oxidising 
/8/1-dinaplithyl sulpludo (m. p. 1*51°) with a mixture of glacial acetic 
acid and potassium diohromafce dissolved iu dilnte sulphuric acid; it is 
identical with the compound obtained by Stenhouse and Groves from 
naphthalene and sulphuric acid (compare this journal, 1876 ii, 517). 
It may be distilled under reduced pressure without undergoing de¬ 
composition. cuz-Uinajphthyl mlpTwxufe , (Ci 0 Hi) 2 SO, is foimccl by 
gently warming aa-dinaphthyl sulphide (3 parts), dissolved in 
glacial acetic acid (250 parts), with a solution of potassium dichro¬ 
mate (3 parts) in dilute (1: 3) sulphuric acid (20 parts) and glacial 
acetic acid (100 parts) ; it is deposited from alcohol in white crystals, 
melting at 164 a 5°, and is probably identical with the sulphoxide 
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(m. p. 162°) obtained by Ekstrand from naphthylene dinaphtbyl 
sulphoxide (compare Abstr., 1885, 170), and also with tbe “sul- 
pbone” (m. p. 166°) prepared by Leiikart from aa-dinaphthyl 
sulphide (compare Abstr., this vol., p. 603). a.oc-IKnaph,thyl- 
sulphone , (CioH 7 ) 3 S0 2 , is formed by oxidation of tbe corresponding 
sulphide (1 part) dissolved in glacial acetic acid (100 parts), with 
potassium dichromate (3 parts), dilute (1 : 3) sulphuric acid (15 
parts), and glacial acetic acid (20 parts); it crystallises from alcohol, 
and melts at 187°. aft-Dinaphthyl sulphide , (Ci 0 H 7 ).S, is obtained 
by beating an intimate mixture of equivalent parts of a-bromo- 
napbtbalene and tbe lead salt of /3-naphthyl hydrogen sulphide at 
200—240° for about six hours; tbe product is treated witb carbon 
bisulphide after purification; it crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
lustrous plates which melt at 60—61°, and boil at 200—291° under 
pressure of 15 mm. a/3-Dinaphthylsulphone, (CwEthSOa, is pre¬ 
pared by tbe oxidation of the sulphide; it melts at 122 5—123°, and 
is identical witb tbe “ a-sulphone ” obtained by Stenbouse and 
Groves ( loc. ciL). J. B. T. 

Chrysene. By E. Bamberger and C. Burgdorf (JBer., 23, 2433— 
2446; compare Abstr., 1885, 1069).—The close analogy which has 
been shown to exist between tbe derivatives of phenanthraquinone 
and chrysoquinone has led the authors to endeavour to prepare tbe 
two unknown acids in tbe chrysene series, corresponding with di- 
pbenic acid and phenylbenzoic acid respectively. The diphenic acid 
analogue could not be obtained, as the oxidising agents employed 
invariably attacked the naphthalene nucleus as well as the carbonyl- 
group. Chrysoquinone is prepared by boiling chrysene (50 grams) 
witb glacial acetic acid (1 kilo.) and gradually adding chromic 
anhydride (100 grams) dissolved in glacial acetic acid (1 kilo.); the 
operation should last 8—10 hours: the yield is 96—97 per cent, of tbe 
theory. Potassium permanganate acts more readily on chrysene, 
phthalic acid being the sole product. On distilling chrysoquinone 
over soda-lime, a complicated mixture was obtained, from which no 
definite compound, except chrysene, could be isolated. This result is 
opposed to the observations of Graebe, and of E. Schmidt, who pre¬ 
pared phenyluaphthalene (m. p. 104—105°) in this manner. The 

C B 

preparation of ohrysoketone, • 6 * >C0, has already been described 

OjoHc 

(loc. cit ) ; it melts at 132*5°, not at 130° as stated, and crystallises 
from alcobol, on the addition of water, in thin, lustrous, golden 
needles; by fusion and subsequent cooling, thick, orange-red prisms 
are obtained; both forms belong to the rhombic system, the difference 
in appearance is due to pleichroism. 

On heating chrysoquinone with 10 parts of potassium hydroxide 
at 225 - 230° for an hour, an acid is formed, crystallising from 
benzene in silvery-white, lustrous plates which melt at 186*5°; it 
readily dissolves in all the ordinary solvents except water, and is 
not acted on by dilute sulphuric acid at 200°. It yields chrysoketon© 
by treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid. This compound, 
which the authors call chrysenic acid , is either naphthylbenzoic 
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acid, CioHT’CfcH^COOH, or phenylnaphthoic acid, CioH 6 Ph'COOH; 
it is also obtained by the fusion of chry&oketone witb potassium 
hydroxide. All attempts to prepare the corresponding hydrocarbon 
were unsuccessful. The barium salt, CjJEL^ChBa + H 2 0, crystallise 
in stellate clusters of silvery, lustrous needles. 

A second acid, isochrysevic acid , is formed by boiling chrysoketone 
with alcoholic pota&h for 8 —10 hours, it is very soluble and extremely 
difficult to purify; on distillation with calcium hydroxide, it yields a 
hydrocarbon which crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, silvery-white 
plates melting at 181*5°. 

Nitrochrysene may be readily prepared by warming a mixture of 
finely-divided chrysene (10 grams) with 10 parts ol glacial acetic acid, 
and nitric acid (4*5 grams) of sp. gr. 1*415, for several hours on the 
water-bath. Amidochrysene, CwBn'lIHa, is obtained by the action of tin 
and hydrochloric acid on a boiling glacial acetic acid solution of nitro- 
ehrysene; it is precipitated by alkalis from its salts as a white, crystal¬ 
line powder melting at 199°. It quickly becomes coloured on exposure 
to air, and its solutions exhibit an intense blue-violet fluorescence. A 
dark-red dye is formed by the action of diazobenzenesulphonic acid on 
amidochrysene. The platLnochloride is a yellow, crystalline substance. 
The sulphate and hydrochloride are very sparingly soluble. 

J. B. T. 

Camphene Glycol and Tetrahydric Alcohol from Limonene. 
By &. Wagner (Ber., 23, 2307—23 L8).—It is first slated that a sub¬ 
stance containing an ethylene linking loses this when oxidised with 
alkaline permanganate and adds on two hydroxyls, and this principle 
is then used to determine the existence of ethylene bonds in certain 
terpencs. 

Camphene contains one ethylene linking, for it takes up two 
hydroxyl-groups and forms a glycol. A solution of camphene in the 
smallest possible quantity of benzene was poured into a large quantity 
of 1 per cent, permanganate solution and shaken until the pink colour 
disappeared. The mixture was then allowed to remain, and the clear 
alkaline liquid finally drawn off from the brown precipitate in a 
current of carbonic anhydride, and the residue washed with water. 
This was twice repeated. The alkaline solutions were saturated with 
carbonic anhydride and repeatedly extracted with benzene. The 
benzene was evaporated, the residue saturated wiih potash and ex¬ 
tracted with other, the ether extract evaporated, and the residue rc- 
crystallised from benzene. It was camphene glycol , Ci 0 H lh (()H) 2 , and 
formed prismatic needles of the monoclinic system, which sublime 
above 100° and molt, seemingly with slight decomposition, at 192°. 
It dissolves easily m other, alcohol, carbon bisulphide, and chloroform, 
less easily in benzene. With acetic anhydride, it fields only a small 
quantity of a diacety 1-derivative, secondary reactions apparently 
taking place. It readily loses water, especially when heated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid; a solid substance, apparently isomeric with 
camphor, C l0 H 16 O, distils over with water, and when allowed to re¬ 
main liquefies and becomes acid. It smells like camphor, hut has 
marked aldehydic properties, reducing silver nitrate, &c. Its con¬ 
stitution is at present undetermined, 
vox.. Lvm. 4 t 
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Limonene contains two ethylene linkings, for it takes up four 
hydroxyl-groups. A 1 per cent, permanganate solution was run 
slowly into a mixture of carvene and water, the mixture being con¬ 
tinually shaken, and finally allowed to remain. The solution was 
filtered, the filtrate extracted with benzene, and distilled with water 
after the addition of some magnesium sulphate to prevent decomposi¬ 
tion. The residue was concentrated and extracted with other. A 
substance was thus obtained which, after recrystallisation from 
benzene, formed fine, brilliant, interwoven needles melting at 
191*5—192°. It is limonetrol , a tetrahydrie glycol, CioHi 6 (OH) 4 . It 
dissolves easily in water, and has a faintly sweet taste. 

The paper contains some general remarks on the oxidation of 
saturated and unsaturated compounds, and attention is called to the 
fact that benzene-derivatives, when oxidised, behave like saturated, 
and not like unsaturated, fatty derivatives. C. F. B. 

Terpenes and Ethereal Oils. By 0. Wallach (Annalen, 258, 
319—339; compare this vol., p. 169).—Further experiments have 
shown that cineolic acid (AbRtr., 1888, 1205) has the composiiion 
O 10 Hi 6 O 6 previously assigned to it. The methyl salt, C K H 14 0(COOMe)*, 
melts at 31°. The anhydride , C 10 H l4 O 4 , is obtained when the acid is 
warmed with acetic anhydride; this crystallises from a mixture of 
benzene and light petroleum in long needles, melts at 77—78°, and 
boils at 157° under a pressure of 12—13 mm.; it is very soluble in 
chloroform and benzene, and is reconverted into the acid by boiling 
water. 

When cineolic acid is subjected to dry distillation, it is decomposed 
into carbonic anhydride, water, a monocarboxylic acid of the compo¬ 
sition CoH 16 0 3 , and a neutral liquid; cineolic anhydride under the 
same conditions is decomposed quantitatively into carbonic oxide, 
carbonic anhydride, and the same neutral compound as that obtained 
from the acid. The neutral compound is separated from small quan¬ 
tities of anhydride by distillation with steam; it boils at 173—174° 
and has the molecular formula 0 S H U 0, as was proved by analysis and 
by a vapour density determination. It has a penetrating odour very 
like that of amyl acotate, its sp. gr. is 0*8530 at 20°, and its refractive 
power is «d = 1*44003. It combines i*ondily with bromine and with 
halogen acids, and is decomposed by potassium permanganate in the 
cold, yielding carbonic anhydride and an unstable acid, but it does not 
decolorise a sulphurous acid solution of magenta; it combines with 
phenylhy drazine yielding an oil, and it forms a crystalline compound 
with sodium hydrogen sulphite. Its molecular refraction is 38*93, 
calculated for the formula C a Hi 4 0, from the data given above; em¬ 
ploying Conrady’s values, the molecular refraction of C 8 H u O"r = 
38*72, whereas that of C 8 HuO'|“ = 37*9 and of C 8 H 14 0'p = 39*05. 

Metahydroxylene, C 8 H 12 , is obtained, together with a liquid boiling 
at 280—285°, which seems to be a polymeride thereof, when the com¬ 
pound of the composition C 8 HuO is heated with zinc chloride at 
90—95°; it is a liquid of sp. gr. 0*8275 at 20°, boils at 132—134°, 
and has an odour of xylene; its refractive power is w D = 1*4675. It 
resembles the terpenes in many respects, and like them combines 
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readily with halogens and halogen .acids; on oxidation with dilute 
nitric acid and potassium permanganate consecutively, it yields an 
acid which seems to be isophthalic acid. When carefully treated 
with ice-cold concentrated nitric acid, it yields nitrometaxylene, which 
was identified by converting it into metaxylidine; diacetylmeta- 
*vylidine , C 6 H,Me 2 *NAc 2 , separated from light petroleum in well-defined 
crystals, melts at 60°, and is readily soluble in benzene. Meta¬ 
hydroxylene can also be converted into dinitrometaxylene (m. p 
90—91°) and trinitrometaxylene (m. p. 180—182°) by treating it 
with a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid and nitric acid, first in 
the cold and then at 100°; the dinitro-compound was identified by 
reducing it to nitroxylidine (m. ,p. 123°) and converting the latter 
into its acetyl-derivative (m. p. 115—116°). 

The formation of metaxylene from cineole in the manner described 
above might be considered as evidence in favour of the view that 
cineole, and the terpenes generally, contain two side-chains in the 
meta-poRition, especially as metaxylene has been previously obtained 
from pinene by Tilden (Trans., 1884,416). The following arguments 
show, however, that this is not the case, and that the above series of 
reactions can be best explained by assuming that cineole has the con- 
,CH 2 -CH* 


stitution CMc^--0-^CPr^ assigned to it hy Richter and ac- 

x ch 2 -ch/ 

cepted hy Bruhl. For, granting that cineole has this constitution and 
that its oxidation to cineolic acid is a reaction analogous to that 
which is generally assumed to take place in the formation of 
camphoric acid from camphor, the constitution of cineolic acid ma\ r 

CEE •CPr^fCOOH'K 

be represented by the formula OMe(OOOH) >0 S 

would explain the formation of an anhydride and the conversion of 
cineolic acid into a monocarboxylic acid with evolution of carbonic 

CH 2 -CPr0-CO 

anhydride* An anhydride of the constitution I O 

CH/CMe-CCX 

might bo decomposed into carbonic oxide, carbonic anhydride, and 

an unstable compound of the constitution qjj*^(J jMe which might 

thou undorgo an intramolecular chnnge, analogous to that which is 
supposod to take place in tho formation of a piuacolino, and be con¬ 
verted into a ketone of the constitution CHPr^CH'CHa'COMe. A 
ketone of this nature would probably have the properties possessed 
by the compound C b H u O, and it might be easily converted into 
metahydroxylene by the elimination of 1 mol. H>0. The synthesis 
of the compound C 8 H w O from a ketone of the above constitution will 
be attempted. F. S. K. 




view 


Pinene. By O. Wallaoh (Annalen, 258, 843—347).—It has 
been previously shown (Abstr., 1889, 1069) that pinene nitroso- 
chloride is decomposed by aniline in accordance with the equation 
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C w H l6 -NOCl + 2C«H 6 ']S t H 2 = H a 0 4- HC1 + N 2 P1 i-C 6 MH 2 + 
OioHie- The hydrocarbon obtained in this way Las now been found 
to be chemically pure, inactive pinene; it boils at 155—156°, its 
sp. gr. is 0*858 at 20°, and its refractive power = 1*46558 at 21°. 
lb remains inactive even when treated with hydrogen chloride, a fact 
which is more noteworthy since the inactive pinene obtained in other 
■ways becomes leevorotatory under these conditions (compare Abstr., 
1889, 1071) and probably consists, therefore, of equal parts of dextro- 
and lssvo-pinene. Inactive pinene combines readily with nitrosyl 
chloride yielding the same products as the active modifications, 
namely, a crystalline nitrosochloride and pinole (compare Wallacli 
and Otto, this voL, p. 169). 

A liquid base of the composition Cu,Hi 5 *NH 2 is obtained when 
nitrosopinene is treated with zinc and glacial acetic acid or with 
a mixture of bydriodic acid and glacial acetic acid; it boils at 
207—208° (at 98—99° under a pressure of 22 to 23 mm.) and has 
an odour recalling that of borneol. The hydrochloride melts at 
221—222°, and the benzoyl-derivative at 116°; the sulphate crys¬ 
tallises well. The investigation of this base is being continued. 

F. S. K. 

So-called Massoyene. By O. Wallach (Annalen, 258, 340— 
343).—The author has examined a sample of massoy-bark oil obtained 
from the same source as the oil investigated by Woy (this vol., p. 638) ; 
he finds that Woy’s “ massoyene ” is not a new terpene but a mixture 
of various compounds, from which he isolated pinene. F. S. K. 

Constituents of the Bark of Nerium oleander. By K. 
Pi eszczek {Arch. Fharm ., 228, 3*52—361).—By treating the bark 
with light petroleum, a liquid fat and a wax-like ciystailine com¬ 
pound were extracted, which will be described later. The bark 
was then extracted with alcohol, the solution distilled to remove most 
of the alcohol, and filtered to remove a remnant of fat and a caou¬ 
tchouc-like deposit. After several days, nodular aggregates of almost 
colourless, microscopic crystals formed. On recrystallisation from 
dilute alcohol, the substauee was obtained as an almost colourless, 
soft, crystalline mass, insoluble in water, light petroleum, ether, and 
chloroform, easily soluble in alcohol. On warming with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it gives the glucose reaction with copper solution, so that 
it is a glucoside. The alcoholic solution is not precipitated by tannin, 
platinic chloride, mercuric chloride, iodised potassium iodide, 
hTessler’s reagent, lead acetate, or ammonia. It melts at 171°, then 
decomposes with separation of carbon, and burns with a smoky flamo. 
It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid to a reddish-brown solu¬ 
tion, not essentially changed by bromine vapour. Bosaginin is pro¬ 
posed as the name of the compound. It is exceedingly poisonous, 
resembling strychnine in its action. The mother liquor from the 
rosaginin contained neriin, a glucoside identical with the compound 
obtained by Schmiedeberg from the leaves of the same plant. 

Small quantities of a volatile oil of disagreeable odour and a 
crystalline, fluorescent compound were also obtained. J. T. 
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Myrrh. By 0. K(5hler (Arch. Pharm.,, 228, 291—3L3).—The 
raw material consists of gum, resin, and an ethereal oil. The portion 
soluble m water, but insoluble in alcohol, amounting to 57 to 59 per 
cent, of the whole, is a gum of the carbohydrate formula, 0aH ln 0 5 , as 
shown by analysis and the formation of levulinic acid when healed 
with hydrochloric acid. The part soluble in alcohol is a mixture of 
several resins, the greater portion of which is a soft resin, CobH^Oj, 
containing three displaceable hydroxyl-groups, and is soluble in ether. 
There are also present two bibasic acids, CuH l6 0 8 and 02fiH 3i 0 9 respec¬ 
tively. The ethereal oil, 7 to 8 per cent, of the whole, was found to 
consist mainly of the compound OioH u O. By doubling the formula of 
one of the acids, the three resinous constituents are seen to have each 
26 atoms of carbon in their molecule, and the chief difference between 
them is probably due to oxidation. J. T. 

Damascenine from Nigella damascena, L. By A Schneider 
(J. Pharm. [5], 22, 58— 61; from Pharm. Centralhalle , 21, 173).— 
The crushed seeds of this plant are extracted with benzene, this is 
agitated with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the alkaloid is precipitated 
by excess of sodium hydroxide and filtered off. A further crop is 
obtained by treating the filtrate with chloroform, extracting this with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and precipitating with sodium hjdroxide 
The product is purified by dissol ving it in absolute alcohol and evapo¬ 
rating over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, when a thick, brownish- 
’lellow, fluorescent liquid is left which gives large crystals of an alka¬ 
li >id, damascenine, when placed in a freezing mixture. These crystals are 
dried between blotting-paper in the cold, as the heat of the hand melts 
them. The yield is about 0 1 per cent. Nigella saliva and N. arvenu'* 
do not appear to contain the alkaloid. The crystals are slightly 
yellow, with a bluish fluorescence and a narcotic odour; their reaction 
is alkaline; they melt at 27° and rccry&tallise on cooling. The fused 
compound forms a yellowish, feebly fluorescent oil of sp. gr. 1*01, anti 
Clives a greasy stain on paper which disappears on heating. It 
boils at 168°, but emits vapours at the ordinary temperature. Tlie 
alkaloid is insoluble in cold water, slightly soluble in hot water, 
easily soluble in alcohol, chloroform, methyl alcohol, carbon bisulphide, 
benzene, light petroleum, and in the fatty oils. Ail these solutions 
li ive a bine fluorescence, which, in the case of benzene, is perceptible 
with 1 : 200,000. Damascenine dissolves readily in dilute acids. 
These solutions, which arc not fluorescent, yield amorphous precipi¬ 
tates with the ordinary reagents of the alkaloids- A characteristic 
reaction is the boantdul reddish-violet colour produced by long 
contact of the alkaloid with excess of concentrated nitric acid. 
Damascenine hydrochloride is obtained by adding concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid to a solution of the alkaloid in absolute alcohol, and then 
adding ether until the precipitate formed ju&t ceases to dissolve on 
shaking. On standing, the salt crystallises out. The crystals melt at 
121°. The nitrate and sulphate are prepared in a similar manner. 
Analysis of the alkaloid points to the formula C^H.JNTOa. J. T. 
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Ferrocyanides of the Alkaloids. By H. Beckubts (Arch, 
Pharm ., 228, 347—352).—According as the decomposition of the 
alkaloid salts by potassium ferrocyanide takes place in neutral or 
acid aqueous solutions, the resulting alkaloid ferrocyanide is normal 
or acid. The acid ferrocyanides are prepared by dissolving the 
alkaloid in .concentrated hydrochloric acid, and adding the least 
possible excess of a concentrated aqueous solution of potassium ferro- 
cyanide; the resulting precipitate is washed and dried. The following 
acid ferrocyanides were produced. Atropine salt, eOeN c ; 

amorphous powder, soluble in water and potassium ferrocyanide solu¬ 
tion, insoluble in alcohol and ether. Q u mine salt, CaoH^sO>,Hj,FeC«N6; 
gieenish, amorphous powder, soluble in much water and in potassium 
Ferrocyanide solution, insoluble in alcohol, ether, and^ chloroform. 
Qmnidine salt; yellowish-white, crystalline powder, sparingly soluble 
in water, insoluble in chloroform, alcohol, and ether. Cinchonine salt; 
orange-yellow, crystalline powder, sparingly soluble in water, insoluble 
in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. Cinchonidtne salt; reddish-yellow, 
crystalline powder, sparingly soluble in water. Cocaine salt, 

( C i 7 H 2 iN O4) 2 , H4Fe0 6 N 6 ; 

white, amorphous powder, easily soluble in excess of potassium ferro¬ 
cyanide solution, sparingly soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol and 
-ether. Coniine salt; amorphous, white powder. Rydrastine salt; 
white, amorphous, sparingly soluble powder. Morphine salt; white, 
crystalline powder, easily soluble in water; becomes pale-blue in the 
air. Narceine salt; bluish-white, crystalline powder, somewhat spar¬ 
ingly soluble in water. Narcotine salt; bluish-white, ciystallme, 
voluminous powder, easily soluble in water. Pilocarpine salt; white, 
crystalline powder, easily soluble in water. Sparteine salt; white, 
crystalline powder, easily soluble in water. Strychnine salt; white, 
crystalline powder with a bluish shade, insoluble in cold water 
and alcohol, decomposed by hot water with separation of hydrogen 
ferrocyanide. Brucine salt; white, microscopic, prismatic crystals 
which quickly turn blue in the air; dilute solutions gradually deposit 
large, white prisms. J. T. 

Reduction-products of Quinoline. By E. Bamberger and V. 
Lengfeld (Her,, 23, 1138—1158).—When tetrahydroquinolino hydro¬ 
chloride (3 grams) is heated with hydriodic acid (sp. gr. = 1*0) 
(16 grams) and red phosphorus (1*75 grams) at 230° for 3—4 hours, 
a product is obtained consisting of 55 per cent, of decahydroquinolitio 
and 8 per cent, of hexahydroqninolinc, together with about 0*25 per 
cent, of a hydrocarbon, possibly propylhexamethylene, and a third 
base which has not yet been examined and is not volatile with steam. 
To separate it into its constituents, the product is rendered alkaline 
and submitted to steam distillation until the distillate comes over 
neutral and gives no colour with potassium dichromate or ferric 
chloride in Acid solution. The distillate is acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, extracted with ether to remove the insoluble hydrocarbon, 
evaporated to a small bulk, rendered alkaline, and the soparated bases 
dissolved in ether. The ethereal solution, on evaporation, leaves an 
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oil from which the decahydro-base is separated by extraction with 
very weak acetic acid, the hexahydro-base remaining undissolved. 

JDecnhydmquinoUne , CglNHn, is best purified by distillation under 
the ordinary pressure. It crystallises from water or light petroleum 
in thin, colourless prisms, melts at 48 2—48 5°, boils at 204° (therm, 
in vapour) under 714 mm. pressure, has a very intense basic odour 
extremely like that of coniine, and readily absorbs carbonic anhydride 
from the air. It is very volatile even with ether vapour, sublimes ub 
the ordinary temperature in lustrous aggregates of needles, is not 
only very soluble in the ordinary organic solvents, but also in water, 
dissolves sparingly in alkalis, gives no colour reactions with potassium 
dichromate, ferric chloride, or diazo-compounds, and in physiological 
action resembles piperidine. Its aqueous solution has a stiong 
alkaline reaction. The salts, which are anhydrous, crystallise well, 
and for the most part aie readily soluble in water forming neutral 
solutions. The hydiochloride, C 9 NH 17 ,HC1, crystallises m small, 
colourless, lustrous, rhombic tables, melts at 275*5—276°, and is very 
soluble in alcohol and water; the (mrochloHde , Coj^H 17 ,HAuCl 4 , forms 
small, uolden-yellow needles, melts at 96°, and is soluble in alcohol 
and chloroform, sparingly soluble in cold water, and insoluble in 
benzene and light petroleum; the platinochloride, (C 9 NH 17 )j,H 2 PtCl fa , 
crystallises in lustrous, orange-red, thick prisms, melts at 207—207*5° 
with decomposition, and is readily soluble in water, insoluble in 
alcohol, chloroform, benzene, &c .; the hydriodide, C 9 NTIi 7 ,HI, forms 
long, silky needles, melts at 253°, and is somewhat loss soluble in 
water than the hydrochloride; the hydrogen sulphate crystallises in 
very soluble, flat needles, and the piemte in yellow needles. The 
acefr/Z-derivative, C 9 NHi b Ac, is a colourless, viscid oil, dissolves 
readily in the ordinary solvent*, including water, and does not com¬ 
bine with bromine; the benzoyl- derivative, C 9 NH 16 Bz, crystallises in 
lustrous, white needles, melts at 44°, and is leadily soluble in the 
ordinary organic solvents, sparingly soluble in water. The vitros- 
amine , C.,NII 16 -NO, is a yellow, viscid liquid which dissolves readily 
in concentrated acids and the ordinary organic solvents, sparingly in 
w r ater, gives a grass-gi*een colour when mixed with phenol and sulph¬ 
uric arid ami subsequently treated with alkali, and regenerates the 
base when hydrogen chloride is passed into its ethereal solution. The 
diaznnm 1 </e-ooinpouml, U«,NH 1( /N >*P.h, crystallises from ether in flat, 
lustrous tables resembling crystals of alloxnn, from alcohol in stellate 
groups of silver-white needles, melts at 78 0°, dissolves readily in the 
ordinary organic solvents, and yields phenol and decahydroquinoline 
with the evolution of nitrogen when warmest with mineral acids. The 
phmylthwcarbamide , CyNHio*CS*NHPh, crystallises from chloroform 
in beautiful, rhombic tables, melts at 134*5", and is readily soluble in 
chloroform, alcohol, and benzene, sparingly soluble in ether, and 
almost insoluble in water and light petroleum; the phenylctubamidi , 
CoNUie'CO'jNHPh, crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, silvei y 
needles, melts at 148°, and in solubility resembles the thio-compound. 
Tlie decahydroquinolyldifhiocarbamate, CyNH^CS'SH^NHn, forms 
lustrous, white, flat needles, melts at 120°, dissolves readily in aleolioi, 
chloroform, benzene, and hot water, sparingly in ether and cold 
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water, is not decomposed by prolonged boiling with alcohol, and 
yields the thhiramsulphide, C 9 NH 16 *CS*S 2 *SC*C 9 NH 16 , on treatment in 
alcoholic solution w ith iodine. 

Hexahydroquinoline, C 9 NH 13 , is a colourless, viscid liquid, boiling 
at 226° under 720 mm. pressure. It has a neutral reaction, resembles 
quinoline in odour, is readily soluble in the ordinary organic solvent^, 
sparingly soluble in water, gives brown flocks when treated with 
potassium didiromate or ferric chloride in acid solution, and is con¬ 
verted into a bright-red azo-dye by the action of diazobenzene- 
sulphonie acid. In physiological action it resembles quinolino more 
closely than decahydroquinoline. The hydrochloride , C 9 NH U ,HC1, 
forms white, silky needles, melts at 170°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol and water, sparingly soluble in hydrochloric acid; the hydro- 
bromide crystallises in long, silky needles. 

The hydrocarbon formed in the reduction of tetrahydroquinoline, 
and provisionally regarded as propylhexamethylene, is a colourless, 
mobile liquid of pleasant aromatic odour, boiling at 146—148° (therm, 
in vapour) under 720 mm. pressure. W. P. W. 

Bromo-derivatives of Quinoline. By A. Glaus and A. Welter 
(J*. pr. (Jhern. [2], 42, 233—247; see also this vol., p. 173).—1: 4'-2)?- 
bromoquinoline. —To prepare this compound, 1 -bromoquinoline is con¬ 
verted by Claus and Tornier’s method (Abstr., 1888, 163) into the 
additive compound, C 9 NH 6 Br,HBr,Br 2 , a red, crystalline mass which 
melts at 70° with decomposition. On heating this compound in a 
1 etort at 200° for 4 —6 hours, a mixture of hydro bromides and free 
bromoquinolines sublimes, wh ch is treated with soda and distilled in 
n current of steam, and the 1 : 4 '-dibromoqninoline separated from the 
solution of the distillate in hydrochloric acid by fractional precipitation 
with water. On recrystallisation from.alcohol, it forms silky needles 
which melt at 101 — 102 ° (uncorr.), and aie readily soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and chloroform. 

1: 4'-Dibromoquinoline may also be obtained from 1-nitroquinoline 
by acting on it with bromine in hydro bromic acid solution, and 
heating the additive product in a retort at 200 °. Its hydrochloride , 
CoNHJBiyHCl, forms large, well-developed prisms which melt at. 
141—142°, are not stable in the air, and are decomposed by alcohol 
and water. The sulphate melts at 206°, the chromate at 158° with 
decomposition, whilst the platinochloride remains unaltered at 280°, 
but blackens at a higher temperature. 

Nitro-1 : A'-dihromoquhtoline , C 9 NHJ 3 r 2 *N 0 3 , is obtained by the 
action of a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids on tho foregoing 

ompound. It is very sparingly soluble in alcohol, readily in ether, 
chloroform, and concentrated mineral acids, crystallising out unaltered 
from the latter. Its platinochloride forms short, six-sided prisms. On 
reduction, it yields amido 1: 4s'-dibromo quinoline, C 9 NHJ3iyNH 2 , which 
crystallises in small, colouiless needles melting about 170°, readily 
soluble in 'alcohol, ether, chloroform, and even in hot water. It 
assumes an intense red coloration when acted on by hydrogen 
chloride. The hydrochloride crystallises in long, red needles molting 
at 214—215°, and the platinochlonde in beautiful, yellow noodles. 
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1:4: 4i-Tribromoquinoline, CgNHJB^.—This compound, which was 
formerly described as 7 -tribromoquinoline, is the most frequent pro¬ 
duct of the further broinitiation of quinoline. Its constitution has 
been ascertained by its synthetical formation, the manner of w hich 
w ill be described in a later paper. It is best prepared by heating 
4'-bromoquinoline with bromine and water at 130—150°, substitution- 
products being thus almost exclusively formed. To isolate the 
1:4: 4'-tribromoquinoline, the product is distilled in a current of 
steam, and the different distillates fractionally precipitated from their 
hydrochloric acid solution by water; the higher brommated products 
first separating, and then the tnbromo-compound. On recrystallisa¬ 
tion from alcohol, it melts constantly at 167° (uncorr.), and is readily 
soluble in ether and chloroform, and in concentrated acids. If it be 
dissolved in concentrated nitric acid, reprecipitated by water, and 
again recrystallised from alcohol, it forms long, silky needles melting 
at 160—170°. It volatilises with difficulty in a current of steam, 
sublimes without decomposition, and is not acted on by methyl iodide 
at 140°. Its hydrochloride forms silvery scales which are decomposed 
by water, alcohol, and dilnte acids. The platinochloride has also been 
prepared. On oxidation, the base is completely converted into bromine, 
carbonic anhydride, nitrogen, and water; it is uualtered by dilute 
boiling aqueous potash. Alcoholic potash and concentrated aqneons 
potash at 230—250° attack it, the bromine being apparently displaced 
by hydroxyl. 

By the action of a mixture of snlpburic and fuming nitric acids, 
preferably at 100 °, it yields a mixture of two nitro-denvatives, which 
may be separated by taking advantage of the difference in their solu¬ 
bility in alcohol. The first compound remains as a green, pulverulent 
mass when the product of the reaction is extracted with alcohol, aud it 
is also insoluble in ether, dilnte and concentrated mineral acids, but it 
crystallises from chloroform in beautiful, six-sided tablets, or prisms, 
which melt at 215—"216°. On reduction with alcoholic hydrochloric 
acid and stannous chloride, it yields the stannochloride of the corie- 
sponding amido-compound, CgNHjlbvNITj, HKnOl,, crystallising in red 
prisms or needles, which on successive treatment with hydrogen 
sulphide and soda, yield the free base. The latter may be extracted 
with ether, and the residue remaining on evaporation washed with a 
little water, aiul crystallised from alcohol. Thus obtained, it forms 
yellow, plastic needles molting at 196 , scarcely soluble in hot water, 
readily in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. Its hydrochloride is very 
unstable, and forms blood-red prisms, and the plaHnochloride forms 
yellow or red, four-sided tablets or prisms which are decomposed by 
water. 

The socond nitro-1 : 4 : 4'-tribromoquinoline is obtained from tlie 
alcoholie extract, and crystallises in small, white, silky needles which 
quickly bocouae yellow or green. It melts at 195°. 

The residue in the retort, after distilling the product of the 
reaction of bromine on l-bromoquinoline in a current of steam, yields 
on solution in hydrochloric acid, and fractional precipitation with 
water, a iefrabro moqu mo line, which crystallises in slender, 

white needles molting at 197—198°. It does not appear to form salts. 
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In the more volatile portions of the steam distillate 4 : 4'-dibromo- 
quinoline was also identified. H. G. 0. 

Conversion of the Homologues of Indole into Quinoline- 
derivatives. By G. MACrNANmi ( Gazzetta , 19, 509—5 77). — Methyl- 
quinoline. —When methylketole is heated in a sealed tube with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid for 6 to 7 hours at 220—230°, and the 
product is freed from hydrochloric acid, steam distilled, made alkaline, 
and redistilled, a mixture of aniline with another basic compound 
passes over. The new base, when pure, boils at 250°, and has a 
strong odour of quinoline. It is a tertiary base, and does not yield 
a nitroso-derivative with potassium nitrite and sulphuric acid. Tho 
platinochloride 7 ( CwlHI^^PtCle, and the aurochloride, Ci 0 NHg,HAuCli, 
are well crystallised salts. 

ChloroquinaIdine, CioNff a Cl, is prepared by gradually adding chloro¬ 
form to a mixture of methylketole and sodium ethoxide. The 
action is very violent, the product being partially resinified, bat heat 
must be applied to complete the reaction. The pure base, obtained 
by decomposing the picrate, crystallises from dilute boiling alcohol 
m very slender, thin, white needles, melts at 71— 72°, and smells 
strongly of quinoline. -It shows feeble basic properties; the ^latino- 
chloride crystallises in orange needles; the picrate is a spaiingly 
soluble salt, which crystallises in yellow needles, and melts at about 
223° with decomposition. 

Bromoquina Idine is prepared in a manner analogous to tlie 
chlorinated derivative, and has very similar properties; it crystallises 
from alcohol in white needles, and melts at 78°; the picrate crystal¬ 
lises in monoclmic, colourless needles, a : h : c = 0*90992 : 1 : 0*62391, 
)3 = 64° 31' 33"; faces observed (110), (001), (Ill). It melts into 
a black liquid at 224—225°. When bromoquinaldine is heated with 
hydriodic acid and amorphons phosphorus tor 5—6 hours at 180°, it 
loses bromine, and a base is left which smells strongly of qninaldinc, 
and forms a picrate melting at i91° and a mclhiodide melting at 
195°; the latter gives a carmine coloration with a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of potash, exactly like the quinaldine methiodide obtained bv 
Doebner and Miller (Abstr., 1884, 183). Tho base is probably 
quinaldine, but no analysis was made, on account of want of 
material. 

Chlorolepidine , C X0 NH B C1, isomei'ic with chloroquinnldine and witli 
Knorr’s chlorolepidine (Abstr., 1887, 159), is obtained by tho action 
of chloroform on scatole; it crjstallises from ddute boiling alcohol 
in silky needles melting at 54—55*2° ; the picrate is a very sparingly 
soluble, yellow compound, melting at 208—208*5°; the am ochloride 
melts at 163*5—164 5°. 

Bromolepidine , obtained by the action of bromoform on scatole, 
melts at 58*5—59*5°, and its properties are analogous to those of the 
previous bases; the picrate melts with decomposition at 214—215°. 
The author considers his chloroquinaldine and ohlorolepidiuo to be 
3': 2'- and 3': 4 / -chloromefchylquinolines respectively. 

S. B. A. A. 
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The Halogen Alkyloxides of Orthohy droxyquinoline andPara- 
hydroxyquinoline. By A. Claus* and H. Huwirz (J.pr. Chem . [2], 
42, 222—232).—Lippmann and Meissner, in their investigation of 
the action of metliyl iodide on orthohy droxyquinoline, came to the 
conclusion that the reaction does not proceed in the normal manner, 
but that a molecular compound of methoxyquinoline hydriodide and 
hydroxyquinoline methiodide, C 9 NH 6 (OMe),HI + C 9 lSrH 6 (OH) 3 MeI, 
is formed, as on treatment with alkali they found that only half of 
the iodine was readily removed, a compound being formed to which 
they gave the formula CisHjjoN^OaL The authors have repeated these 
experiments, and find the additive compound is readily obtained by 
heating orthohydroxyquinolme and methyl iodide in a sealed tube at 
100° without any solvent. It crystallises from water in lustrous, 
yellow tablets of the composition C 9 NH 6 (OH)MeI + H 3 0, and has all 
the properties mentioned by Lippmann and -Fleissner. The corre¬ 
sponding chloride was also prepared from the iodide by treat¬ 
ment with silver chloride, and its molecular weight ascertained by 
liaoult’s method. This agreed with the simple formula given above, 
and not with the double formula of Lippmann and Meissner. It 
would, therefore, appear that, on treatment with alkalis, 2 mols. 
of the methiodide must take part in the reaction in the following 
manner:— 

HO-C 9 NH«MeI + HO-C.NH.MeI = HO-C 0 NH 6 Mc‘O*C 9 NH 6 MeI. 

In confirmation of this supposition the authors find that hydriodic 
acid reconverts this iodide into the original methiodide, and that with 
hydrochloric acid it yields a mixture of the methiodide and methyl 
chloride in molecular proportion, whereas, if Lippmann and Meissner’s 
supposition were correct, the hydrochloride of the compound 
OANAI should have been formed. 

Lippmann and Meissner also state that methyl iodide converts this 
iodide into a new compound of the formula G 2 iH 2 >N>0>I 2 4- 2H 2 0, 
whereas, according to the authors’ views, this should consist of 
a mixture of liydroxyquinoline methiodide and mothoxyquinoline 
moth iodide. The fractional crystallisation of the product from water 
has shown that such is really the case, the above-mentioned com¬ 
pounds having both been isolated and compared with the compounds 
obtained directly by the usual reactions. Orthomcthoxyqumolino 
methiodide, JV1 e(>C y NH 0 MoI -f H a O, crystallises in pale-yellow, lustrous 
prisms, which lose their water of crystallisation at 100°, become rul 
at 120”, and melt, with complete decomposition, at 1(50°. It does not 
lose hydrogen iodide on treatment with potash in the cold. 

Parahyclroxyquinoline also combines with methyl iodide, forming a 
methiodide , HO*0 9 NH 6 MeI,H,iO, which crystallises from water in 
reddish-yellow prisms. These lose their water of crystallisation at 
100°, and commence to decompose at 225—230°. From alcohol it 
crystallises in greenish-yellow, anhydrous plates. The corresponding 
parahydroxyqwnoline methocidoride, HO*C 9 N‘H b Me01, is obtained by 
tareating the iodide with silvor chloride, and crystallises from water 
in large, yellowish prisms, which also contain 1 mol. H a O. Unlike 
the ortho-compounds, these substances readily lose all the halogen 
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on treatment even with ammonia, the compounds formed being at 
present under examination. H. G. C. 

Acid Derivatives of Orthamidoquinoline. By G. M. Kyeitz 
(Arch. Pharm 228, 362—373).—Satisfactory results in the prepara¬ 
tion of an orthonitroquinoline and its derived amido-qninolines can be 
obtained with commercial quinoline (coal-tar quinoline) when it is 
freed from its homologues by fractional distillation and conversion 
into the zinc double salt. The quinoline is then nitrated and freed 
from para- and meta-nitroquinoline by partial fractional precipitation 
and recrystallisation from alcohol. The nitroquinoline is reduced 
with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, the resulting base set 
free by the addition of sodium hydroxide, and distilled over with steam 
from a metallic retort, when a greater yield is obtained than if a 
glass retort is employed. The base is precipitated from the distillate 
with picric acid, and the picrate is decomposed by means of potassium 
hydroxide, taken up in ether, neutralised with sulphuric acid, freed 
from ether by evaporation, again set free by sodium hydroxide, and 
distilled off. Scaly, white plates of orthamidoquinoline, C 9 NH 6 'NH 3 
are thus obtained, which melt at 67°. AcetorthamidoquinoUnc , 
C 9 NH%*1THAc, is produced by heating the amido-compound with 
acetic anhydride for 20 hours on the oil-bath. The brown mass 
poured into hot water, heated with animal charcoal, and filtered, 
gives long, white crystals which melt at 102'5°. Acetic chloride, and 
also glacial acetic acid, yields the same result. The compound has 
a bitter taste, is very soluble in 95 per cent, alcohol, also in ether, 
benzene, and chloroform. In cold water it is sparingly soluble; in 
hot water it is relatively easily soluble. At a temperature above 
300°, it distils without decomposition. 

PhtfotlylorthaiuidoquinoUne ,, C 9 NH 6 *NI(CO) 2 !C R H 4 , is produced by 
the action of phthalic anhydride on the amido-base. At 85° to 8^° the 
mixture suddenly froths up; it is then heated at 130° for 1J hours, the 
excess of phthalic anhydride is removed by means of benzene, 
the dried residue dissolved in hot alcohol, decolorised by animal 
charcoal, and set to crystallise. The phthalyl compound forms small, 
white crystals, which melt at 227*5°. It is almost insoluble in cold 
and h>t water. Alcohol dissolves it on long boiling; hot chloroform 
and ether dissolve it somewhat easily; in cold ether it is almost 
insoluble. Warmed with sulphuric acid, it is decomposed into its con¬ 
stituents. Its boiling point is above 200°. J. T. 

Regularities in the Oxidation of Quinoline-derivatives. By 
W. v. Miller 23, 2252—2273).—The behaviour of various 

aikyl-derivatives of quinoline, on oxidation with chromic acid in warm 
dilute sulphuric acid, has been examined, and is described below; 
from the results obtained by the author and many others the follow¬ 
ing general conclusions may be drawn :— 

AU methyl- and ethyl-quinoline-derivatives in which the alkyl 
radicle is situated in the pyridine nucleus are oxidised by chromic 
acid to the corresponding quinolinecarboxylie acid; longer side 
chains aie also converted into the carboxyl-group. 
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When there are two methyl-groups in the pyiidine-ring, the radicle 
in the ^/-position is most readily, that in the a-position less readily, 
oxidised; 3': 4 f -dimethylquinolme, for example, is converted into 
3'-methylcinchoninic acid. 

A methyl-group in the pyridine ring is less readily oxidised than 
one situated in the benzene nucleus; this is also true, even when the 
side chain in the pyridine ring is the longer of the two, provided it is 
in the 2'-position. 

Of two alkyl radicles, both of which are in the pyridine ring, the 
one of higher molecular weight is the more readily oxidised. 

When two methyl-groups are present in the pyridine, and one in 
the benzene nucleus, the latter is oxidised fir^t; 2'-ethyl-3'-methyl-3- 
toluquinoline forms an exception to this rule (see below). 

A methyl-group in the ortho-position in the benzene nucleus is 
not so readily oxidised as the same radicle in the para-position. 

It seems, therefore, that as regards methyl-groups, the order of sta¬ 
bility is as follows:—a-, p- 7 -, ortho-,meta-, and para- (=2', 3', 4', 1,2,3), 
the radicle in combination with the nitrogen-atom being the most 
readily oxidised. When a carhoxyl-group is present in one nucleus, a 
saturated side chain in the other ring is only oxidised with difficulty. 

Z r -Methylcinch<minic add , CnH 9 N0 2 , is formed when 3': 4'-dimethyl- 
quinoline is oxidised with chromic acid. It crystallises from water 
m colourless, microscopic plates, melts at 254°, and is readily soluble 
in hot water, but only moderately easily in alcohol, and insoluble in 
other, benzene, and light petroleum; on distillation with soda-lime, it 
yields 3'-methylquinoline. 

Orthotoluquin a Idine hydrochloride crystallises in colourless needles, 
the picrate , CnHuN^eHsNsOi, in golden, plates, and the nitrite, 
0uHuN,HN0 2 , in needles; when the base is oxidised with clmomic 
acid, it is converted into qniualdineortliocarboxylic acid (ra. p. 151°). 

Beuzylid i»n equ / nolitie %-cai boxy lie acid, C w H 13 N0 2 , prepared by heat¬ 
ing quinaldiueparacarboxylic acid with benzaldehyrie at 130-—150°, 
in presence of zinc chloride, crystallises from hoi dilute acetic acid in 
yellow needles, molts at 2(54‘\ and is insoluble in most ordinary 
solvents except hoi dilute alcohol, acetic acid, and alkalis; on oxida¬ 
tion with chromic acid, it yields a yellow, crystalline acid, 0uH 7 N0 4 , 
which turns brown at 2(35°, and melts at 275—280° with decomposi¬ 
tion. 

Quin aidino-Z : carboxylic add , O ia H 0 NOi, was obtained as a 

colourless powder by heating acetaldehyde with paramidobenzoic acid 
and pyruvic acid in alcoholic solution. It softeued at about 260°, 
but had no definite melting point; when heated it yields quinaldine 
The copper salt, CiaH^NC^Cu, is crystalline. 

Ethyl quinoline- 3 : 4f-dietwboxylic arid, CiaH u NO^ prepared in like 
manner from propaldehyde, is a colourless, amorphous powder. 

When metatoluquinaldine is oxidised with chromic acid, it is con¬ 
verted into quinaldine-2-car boxy lie acid (m. p. 284°); paratolu- 
quinaldine, undor the same conditions, yields quinaldine-3-earboxylic 
acid (m. p. 25G P ), the platinochloride of which has the composition 
(OnHoNOO^HattCln + 4H*0. 

4/-Methyl-Z-toluquinuline, formed by the condensatiou of para- 
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toluidine with acetone and paraformaldehyde, is an agreeably Rmell- 
ing oil, boiling 1 at 273—274°; the platinochloride, (CnHnN^HgPtClb 
4 - 2 H a O, crystallises from concentrated hydrochloric acid in needles, 
and melts at 238°. When the base is oxidised with chromic acid, it 
is converted into a methylquinolinecarboxylic acid, C 11 H 9 ITO 2 , and a 
very small quantity of another acid, which was not analysed. The 
former crystallises from hot water in needles, melts at 250—270° 
with decomposition, and yields lepidine on distillation with soda- 
lime. 

3-MethyL2 r -ethykincJionmic acid, CiaHuTTOi, obtained by the con¬ 
densation of paratolnidine with propaldehyde and pyruvic acid, 
crystallises from hot alcohol in microscopic plates, sinters together at 
242°, and melts at 244—248° with decomposition; it is sparingly 
soluble in cold water and alcohol, but readily in hot alcohol. The 
barium salt, (Oi 3 H 12 NOn)>Ba, crystallises from water in yellow plates; 
the silver salt, Ci 3 H 12 N 0 2 Ag, is gelatinous. The hydrochloride crystal¬ 
lises in long needles. When the acid is distilled, it yields 2'-ethyl- 
3-toluquinoline, identical with the base obtained by Harz (Abstr., 
1886, 261). The compound of the composition 0»H u lSfO (loc. ciL) 
is the aldehyde of 3-methyl-2 / -ethylquinoline-3'-carboxylic acid. 

When 2 , -ethyl-3-toluquinoline is oxidised with chromic acid, it is 
converted into a resinous acid melting at about 235°, which, on 
distillation with soda-lime, yields 2 , -ethylquinoline. 

-JE)tJiyl-B r -methylqmnolme-l-carloxylic add, C 13 Hi 3 N0 3 , is formed 
by the oxidation of 2 '-ethyl-l : 3'-dimethylquinoline. It separates 
from hot alcohol in crystals, melts at 215—216°, and is only 
sparingly soluble in hot water, but more readily in hot alcohol. The 
barium salt, (C^H^N'O^Ba + |H 2 0, crystallises in plates, and is 
moderately easily soluble in water. When the acid is distilled over 
soda-lime, it yields 2'-ethyl-3'-methylquinoline (m. p. 55—56°). 

3:2': 3 '-TrimethylquinuUne, CiaHjJST, the condensation-product of 
tiglic aldehyde and paratolnidine, separates from light petroleum in 
large, nodular crystals, melts at 86— 87°, and bods at 285°; it is 
readily soluble in ether, but only sparingly in benzene and light 
petroleum, and insoluble in water. The platinochloride ,, 

(C 12 H 13 N) i ,H 2 Pt01 6 +2H 2 0, 

crystallises in brown plates, the chromate in orange-red plates, and 
the piei'ate in yellow plates, melting at 212 ° with decomposition. The 
hydrochloride and the sulphate are very readily soluble in water, but 
the nitrate is more sparingly soluble. On oxidation, the acid is con¬ 
verted into 2 1 :3'-dimethylquinoline-3-carboxylic acid, CuH»NO a ; 
this compound crystallises in needles, sinters together at 258% 
melts at 270.° with decomposition, and yields 2': 3'-dimethylquinoline 
(m. p. 67—68°) on distillation with soda-lime. 

1:3: Z^Tr^ethyl^-ethylqmnoline, CuH 17 N, can be obtained by 
the condensation of asymmetric metaxylidine with propaldehyde. 
It crystallises from hot alcohol in plates, melts at 62°, boils at 
291°, and is volatile with steam; it is readily soluble in other, 
benzene, and light petroleum, hut more sparingly in alcohol. The* 
picrate, Ci 4 HnH, 0 b HJNr 2 O 7 , crystallises from hot alcohol m yellow 
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needles; the plafinochloride, (C 14 H 17 N) 2 ,H»PtCl6, nitrate , sulphate , and 
dichromate are crystalline. The hydiochloride, CuH 17 'N‘,HC1 + 3HjO, 
crystallises in colourless needles. The methiodide , Ci 4 H 17 N,MeI, 
crystallises in yellowish needles, and is soluble in hot water and 
alcohol. The wfro-derivative, C U H 16 N\N'02, crystallises from alcohol 
in needles, melts at 90°, and is readily soluble in ether, benzene, and 
light petroleum, but only sparingly in water. The din ifr-o-compound, 
ChH i5 N(N0 2 )’, crystallises from hot alcohol in colourless plates, and 
molts at 152 5°. The sulphomc acid , CuH 16 H-SO d H, crystallises in 
small, colourless needles, and is sparingly soluble in water. 

JSlhylfrmethyltetrahydroqidnolme, C U H 21 N, prepared by reducing 
the base just described, is an oil boiling at 287—289°; it forms an 
acetyl - and a mfroso-derivative. The picrate, C uH 2 iN, CJEUNaO?, melts 
at 146°. 

3 : 3'-I)imetliyl-2'-efhylquinolme-l-carboxylic add , CuHtflTOa, is 
formed when the ethyltrimethyl base is oxidised with chromic acid; 
it separates from alcohol in colourless crystals, melts at 182—183°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol and water, but sparingly in benzene 
and chloroform, and insoluble in ether; on distillation with soda- 
lime, it is converted into 3 : 3'-dimethyl-2'-ethylquinoline (compare 
Harz, Zoc. cit .). F. S. K. 


Action of Phenylhydrazine on Pyroeinchonie, a-Dichloro- 
symmetrical-dimethylsueeimc, ^ and a-Dichloropropionic An¬ 
hydrides, and on Pyroeinchonie Chloride. By R. Otto and GL 
Holst (J. pr. Chem. [2J, 42, 65-—81; compare Abstr., 1887, 669).— 
When solutions of pyroeinchonie anhydride (1 mol.) and phenyl- 
hydrazine (2 mols.) in a little benzene are mixed, phenylhydrazme 
• T 7 X tl j , MeC-CO-HH-NHPh . " _ 

pyroctnchonylphenyIhydrazmate, Me 0.QOO*NH 8 rNHP]i 18 P roduced as 

a bulky precipitate, which dries to a white, crystalline powder, but 
cannot be recrystallised (see below) ; dilute hydrochloric acid decom¬ 
poses it into plienylhydrazine hydrochloride and pyroeinchonie 
anhydride. When it is heated at 110—-120°, it decomposes mto water, 
plienylhydrazine, and a substance which melts at 129°; the latter, 
fi-py roc in chony Iphm iflh if d razine , is most easily obtained by dissolving 
the phonylhydrazinato in hot dilute alcohol; on cooling the solution, 
the now substance crystallises out. 

MoC-CO-NH , 

f$-Pyrodnclw)iqlphenylhydranne, ^(J.QO'lSrph* * orms ^ >oaTl ^" a ^ 

yollow, monosymmotrical prisms (crystallography given), which 
melt at 129°, and are insoluble in water, but soluble in most other 
solvents. Its constitution is settled by the close analogy which its 
preparation bears to that of Hotte’s £-phthalylphenyIhydrazme 
(Abstr., 1887, 669). Ho tie, however, did not obtain a phenylhydt azine 
p-phthatylphenylhydrazmate , so to complete the chain of evidence 
the author has prepared this substance; it separates from a hot 
alcoholic solution as a white, prismatic, crystalline powder. 

Os-Tyrocinchony Iphenylliydrazine, ^R ^Q^>N*NHPh, is prepared by 
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mixing cooled ethereal solutions of pyrocinchonic chloride (1 mol.), 
prepared by tbe action of phosphoric chloride on pyrocinchonic 
anhydride and phenylhydrazine (3 mols.; compare Pickel, Abstr., 
1886, 645). The precipitate thus obtained is washed with warm 
water and crystallised from dilute alcohol; it forms soft, yellow 
needles, melts at 187°, and is soluble in hot alcohol and benzene. 

When phenylhydrazine (4 mols.) acts on a-dichloro-s\ mmetrical- 
dimethylsuccinic anhydride (1 mol.), phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, 
nitrogen, benzene, and /^-pyrocinchonylphenylhydrazine are formed. 
This reaction is remarkable, because Otto and Beckurts (Abstr., 1885, 
753) could only obtain very little pyrocinchonic acid by the action of 
4h molecnlar ” silver on dichlorodimethylsuccinic acid 

a-Dichloropropionic anhydride, obtained by acting on the acid with 
phosphorus trichloride, is a colourless liquid boiling about 200°, of 
peculiar odour, and exciting a copious flow of tears. 

A propionylphenylhydrazine, CMe(N 2 HPh)-CO*!NH'N’HPh, is formed 
whdn phenylhydrazine (8 mols.) acts on a-dichloropropionic anhydride 
(1 mol.), a phenylhydrazine residue taking the place of both cblorine- 
itoms; it crystallises in nearly white, lustrous plates melting at 163°, 
and is soluble in hot water, alcohol, ether, and benzene. 

A. G. B. 

Coniceines. By E. Let,lma.nn (Per., 23, 2141—2142).—All the 
three methods described by Hofmann (Abstr., 1885, 401) for the pre- 
paration of a-coniceine yield different products. The base obtained 
by treating conhydrine with hydrochloric acid is probably a-coniceine; 
the compound formed by the action of hydriodic acid on conhydrine 
the author names e-coniceine, and that obtained by treating bromo- 
eoniine with sulphuric acid, S-conicei'ne. 

a-Coniceine boils at 158°, is very hygroscopic, has a sp. gr. of 
0*893, and forms a deliquescent hydrochloride; its picrate melts at 
224° and its aurochloride at 196—198° with previous decomposition. 

8-Conicehie boils at 158°, is not hygroscopic, and has a sp. gr. of 
0*8976; it is lsevo-rotatory ( — 7° 48'), and its hydrochloride is stable 
in the air. The picrate melts at 226°, and the aurochloride at 207° 
with slight decomposition; the platinochloride is moderately easily 
soluble. 

c-Coniceute boils at 150—151° and is not hygroscopic; it is dextro¬ 
rotatory (42°), and its hydrochloride is very deliquescent. The picrate 
melts at 2^3—224°, and the aurochloride at 17o°, seemiugly without 
decomposition; the platinochloride is very readily soluble. 

F. S. K. 

Strychnine. By H. Beckurts (Arch. Pharm ., 228, 313—325),— 
The strychnine employed, prepared from commercial nitrate, crystal¬ 
lised in anhydrous, four-sided prisms, which melted witu blackening 
at 265°. If the temperature be raised quickly, the melting point 
appears to be considerably higher. Several analyses were made, the 
results agreeing best with the formula C 21 H 22 N 2 O 2 . Laurent (Annalen, 
69,14) has shown that the action of bromine on an aqueous solution 
of strychnine hydrochloride converts it into bromostrychnine, which 
ia precipitable by ammonia as a white, crystalline compound. 
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a- Monolromosti ychnine, C 2 iH 3 iBr!N 2 02, , is obtained by adding bromine 
(2 atoms) in the form of bromine-water to a solution of stiyehnine 
hydrobromide (1 mol.), and then precipitating with ammonia. By slow 
evaporation of the alcoholic solution of this precipitate, well-formed, 
rhombic plates are obtained which melt at 222°, and are only very 
slightly soluble in water, slightly soluble in ether, and easily in 
chloroform, benzene, and alcohol. The aqueous solution has an 
alkaline reaction and a very bitter, persistent taste. Its colourless 
solution in concentrated sulphuric acid gives a momentary, light-blue 
coloration on the addition of potassium dichromate. The aqueous 
solution gives precipitates with tannin, potassium mercury iodide, 
phosphotungstic acid, phosphomolybdic acid, potassium chromate, 
and platinum chloride. Monobro mostry chnine hydrochloride, 
OiiHiiBrNaOajHCl, and the corresponding hydrobromide, nitrate, and 
sulphate, the latter with 7 mols. H 2 0, are easily obtained in crystal¬ 
line forms 

a-Monobi omostnjehnine methiodide , CaiB^iBrl^CbjMel, is obtained by 
warming an alcoholic solution of a-monobromostrychnine with excess 
of methyl iodide for several hours on the water-bath. The white, 
pearly, crystalline laminae are sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, chlo¬ 
roform,‘and water; on heating, they aie charred without melting. 
The action of light turns them yellow, and they do not give the strych¬ 
nine reaction with sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate. The 
corresponding hydroxide , Cs^iBrNaOijMeOH + 4H 2 0, is obtained in 
slender, white needles on digesting the methiodide compound with 
excess of silver oxide for a short time on the water-bath, and filtering 
off the silver iodide formed; it chars at 260° without melting, is readily 
soluble in water and dilute alcohol, becomes yellow on exposure to 
light, and gives a very changeable, violet coloration with sulphuric 
acid and potassium dichromate. 

Munomtrohromo&trychnine, C 2 iH 2 o(fT 02 )BrN 2 02 ,is prepared by gradu¬ 
ally adding 5 grams of monobromostrychnine nitrate dried at 105° 
to 50 grams of concentrated sulphuric acid cooled by a freezing mix¬ 
ture. After three days, the dark-yellow liquid is poured into 5 litres 
of water, and, after cooling, supersaturated with ammonia. The 
yellow, flooculont precipitate, recrystallised from alcohol, gives pale- 
yollow prisms, which on heating intumesce and coke, dissolve easily 
in acetone and dilute alcohol, but with difficulty in chloroform, ben¬ 
zene, and water. With sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate, the 
compound gives the stiyehnine reaction. The base does not give 
well-crystallised salts with acids. The hydrobromide and hydro¬ 
chloride are yellow and amorphous. With platinic chloride, the 
base dissolved in hydrochloric acid gives a yellow, crystalline precipi¬ 
tate of the platinochloride, [C 21 H 20 B 1 ’(K0^) JS" 2 0] 2 ,H. 3 PfcCl 6 , which is 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, 

Amidobrom Obtrychnine 9 is produced by heating 

a hydrochloric solution of the corresponding nitro-derivative for some 
hours with tin-foil on the water-bath; the dissolved tin is removed by 
hydrogen sulphide and the amido-compound precipitated by ammonia. 
On recrystallising from alcohol of sp. gr. 0*93, small, brownish needles 
are obtained. The compound is only slightly soluble in chloroform, 

trAT ririrr k Ji m 
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acetone, and ether; the solutions quickly decompose. It softens at 
140° and melts at 180° to a brown liquid. The solutions in acidified 
water also quickly decompose. The yellow platinochloride soon 
becomes violet on exposure to air. J. T. 

Brucine. By H. Beckurts (ArcA. P&orm., 228, 326—330).— 
Laurent has described a monobromobrucine, but the author did not 
succeed in obtaining it by the method given. If bromine-water is added 
to an aqueous solution of brucine hydrobromide in the proportion of 
2 atoms of bromine to 1 molecule of the salt, a precipitate appears which 
is first violet, then brown, and finally pure yellow; it has the formula 
QJBWr.OJBr,. This compound dissolved in dilute alcohol, has an 
alkaline reaction; in the air it gradually forms an intense, red syrup. 
At 150° it evolves bromine, becoming brown, and at higher tempera¬ 
tures it chars. The aqueous solution of the componnd has an acid 
reaction, and on concentration white or brownish plates of brucine 
hydrobromide, CaH^NsO^HBr + 3H 2 0, crystallise out. The mother 
liquor on evaporation gives a residue which appears to be dibromo- 
brucine, C^H^BroNoO*. 10 grams of brucine treated with 200 grams 
of chlorine-water dissolved, but gave no crystalline product on 
evaporation; the deep-red, amorphous, dry residue, dichiorobrucine , 
C 23 H 24 CI 2 H 2 O 4 , is insoluble in ether, chloroform, benzene, and absolute 
alcohol. If a mixture of brucine and strychnine is treated with 
chlorine-water, the former goes into solution as dichiorobrucine, and 
the residue of strychnine salt will then give the strychnine reaction 
with sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate. J. T. 

Stereochemistry of Nitrogen. By C. A. Bischoff (Ber., 23, 
1967—1972).—It is generally assumed that in the case of a compound 
containing three radicles combined with a trivalent nitrogen-atom, no 
isomerides can exist. The author believes, however, that it is possible 
such isomerides may be found where the radicals combined with the 
nitrogen-atom become more complex, in which case, judging from his 
experience in the succinic acid group, the various isomerides would 
not so readily pass one into the other. He further points out that 
an isomeric methyldiphenylaiuino has already been described by 
Girard, Vogt, and Bardy, which BeiJstein ( Jlandbitcb , 2, 255), on 
account of the theoretical impossibility of an isomeric methyldiphonyl- 
amine, regards as phenyltolnidine. The physical constants of the 
compound do not agree well with this supposition, and a further 
investigation of the matter is therefore necessary. 

A second group of nitrogen compounds in which isomerides may 
possibly exist, cortains those in which the nitrogen-atom is combined 
with carbon by double or triple linkage. In this case, as already 
frequently stated, the isomerism is due to the fact that the mutual 
approximation of the doubly-linked atoms hinders tho freedom of 
rotation. The third group, quite distinct from both the foregoing, is 
that of the hydroxylamine-derivatives. 

According to the author’s ideas, tho nitrogen-atom may he graphic¬ 
ally represented in a similar maimer to the carbon-tetrahedron by a 
quadratic pyramid; in its compounds, as, for instance, ammonium 
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chloride, the four hydrogen-atoms are situated at the four corners of 
the base, and the chlorine-atom at the apex. The direction of the 
valency at the apex makes, with that of each of the valencies at the 
base, an angle of 120°. In hydroxylamine, one atom of hydrogen is 
regarded as situated at the apex, and the remaining atoms of hydro¬ 
gen and the oxygen-atom at the base. Isomerides can then be formed 
by the substitution of the hydrogen at the apex or one of those at 
the base by monovalent radicles. When, as in the case of the oximes, 
two hydrogen-atoms are replaced, three isomerides are possible, in 
which cither both the hydrogen-atoms at the base are replaced, 
or the hydrogen-atom at the apex and one of those at the base. If 
the pentavalent nitrogen-atom passes into a trivalent atom, as when 
ammonium chloride loses hydrogen chloride, the three hydrogen- 
atoms rearrange themselves symmetrically, the directions of the three 
remaining valencies then forming with one another an angle of 120°. 

H Gk 0. 

Stereochemical Studies in the Piperazine-group. By 0. A. 
Bischoff (Ber., 23, 1972—1976).—The object of the researches of 
the author and his pupils on the mixed carbon and nitrogen rings is 
eventually to ascertain under what conditions the formation of closed 

Or 

chains of the general formula AvNT^q^^NVB takes place, A and B 

representing monovalent radicles, and x and y the number of carbon- 
atoms between the two nitrogen-atoms. In the present paper, only 
the case where x = y = 2 is discussed, that is, the formation of the 
members of tlio piperazine-group. 

Starting with the assumption that the valencies of the carbon-atom 
make with one another an angle of 109° 28', and those of the triva- 
lont nitrogen-atom 120% it is found that two spacial configurations of 
the piperazine skeleton arc possible, namely:— 


NH 

NH 

a 

/A 

AA ' 

AA 

\\ 

1/ 

NH 

HN 

I. 

It. 


the conditions of equilibrium being more favourable m the second 
case. The results givon in some of tho following abstracts appear to 
show that isomerides corresponding with these formula) do exist. 
Moreover, it is found that tho nature of the radicals A and B exerts 
an influence on the relative facility with which one form passes into 
tho other, and also appears to determine whether ring-formation takes 
place or not. Thus, whilst ethylene-derivatives readily condense with 
all primary amido-hases to form piperazines, the propylene-deriva¬ 
tives do not behave in a similar manner, and orthotoluidine does not 
form a closed chain under circumstances in which paratoluidine and 
aniline readily do so. 


4 u 2 
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The influence of the alkyl-groups may also be observed in the 
closed chains containing an oxygen-atom in the ring, especially as 
regards the ease with which they are attacked by potash. 

The action of nitrous acid on the piperazines does not always take 
place in the same manner, compounds being formed whieh in some 
cases give Liebermann’s reaction, and in others not, whilst in certain 
cases the action is chiefly an oxidising one. An important difference 
between the piperazine- and piperidine-derivatives is that, in the 
former, hydrogen is never removed by oxidation without oxygen 
being substituted for it. H. G*. C. 

Diphenylpiperazine. By 0. A. Bischoff and C. Trapfsonzjanz 
(Ber., 23, 1977—1981).—The preparation of diphenylpiperazine has 
already been described (Abstr., 1889, 1010). Nitrous acid acts on 
diparamethoxydiphenylpiperazine, 

MeO-C 6 H 4 -N<^g^| 2 >N'C 6 H 1 -OMe, 

(loc. cit.) with formation of three compounds, the first of which crys¬ 
tallises in reddish-yellow needles melting at 150—155°, the second, 
in brownish-black needles melting at 155°, and the third, in red plates 
melting at 215—220°. The first two give Liebermann’s reaction, but 
not the third. 

When phenetidine hydrochloride (34 grams) is treated with 
ethylene bromide (18 grams), sodium carbonate (34 grams), and 
water (200 grams), besides diparaethoxydiphenylpiperazine, the 
secondary base, ethylene diparaethoxydiglienyldiamine, 

CsH^H-CcH^OEt)* 

is obtained. It crystallises from a mixture of ether and alcohol in 
colourless plates melting at 98°, and on further treatment with 
ethylene bromide yields the above diparnethoxydiphenylpiperazine. 
This melts at 218—223°, and by the action of nitrous acid yields 
moiwnitrosodiparaetJioxydiphenylpiperaziue, CjsoH^NjOj, melting at 80°, 
and decomposing at 170°, and a compound, C^H^N^Ot, which forms, 
yellowish-red needles melting at 120—130°. 

An attempt was made to obtain a piperazine from propylene 

bromide by the action of aniline and sodium carbonate, but without 

success. * H. G. C. 

* 

Biphenyl-ay- and atf-diketopiperazines, By C. A. Bischoff 
and A. Hausdorfer (Ber., 23, 1987—1991).—The phenylglycin re¬ 
quired for the preparation of diphenyl-ay-diketopiperazine was ob¬ 
tained by Hausdorfer’s method (Abstr., 1889,1013), which gives a 
better yield than that proposed by Eebuffat ( Qazzeita , 20, 122). 

Diphenyl-ay-diketopiperazine, PhN< q q.qjj*>NP h, is only acted 

on by the gaseous mixture of oxides of nitrogen evolved from ar- 
senious oxide and nitric acid, the quantity of substance obtained being 
then only small and difficult to purify. By the oxidation of this 
piperazine, the authors obtained results agreeing exactly with those 
of Abenius (this vol., p. 525). 
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The compound obtained as a bye-product on heating othoxyphenyl- 
glycin (Abstr., 1889, 1012 ) when heated with acetic anhydride 
gives a diparaethoxyphenyldihetopipenizine, which is not identical 
with the ary-compound previously obtained, and is probably the 

a?-compouiid, BtO , OaH 4 *N<Q^QQ>NT* 0 6 H 4 , OEt. It forms colour¬ 
less, lustrous tablets melting at 177—178°. 

CH -CO 

Dipkenyl-a<$-diketopiperazine, PhN<[ qqq >NPh, is acted on 

by nitrous acid with formation of a golden-yellow compound melting 
at 93°. It has the formula Ci 6 H u N 2 Oo or CieHiJSTaOi, and contains 
therefore no more nitrogen and oxygen than the original piperazine. 
It is at present undergoing further investigation. H. G. 0. 

Ortho- and Para-ditolylpiperazines and £-Dinaphtliylpiper- 
azine. By C. A. Bischoff and A. Hausd^rfer (Ber., 23, 1981—1986). 

CH -CH 

— Ortlwditolylpiperazine , CaHiMe'H^Qg^.Qjg-^^H'CeHjMe, is obtained 

in the same manner as diphcnylpiperazine, the yield in this case being 
the worst of any in the piperazine-group, ethyleneditolylamine being 
obtained as a bye-product in the reaction. Orthoditolylpiperazine 
melts at 169—171°, and yields on treatment with nitrogen trioxide in 
sulphuric acid solution a compound, Ci b H 20 H 4 O 4 or CiyH^jN^O.*, melt¬ 
ing at 282°, which does not show Liebermann’s reaction. 

Par aditolylpiperazine is much more readily prepared than the ortho¬ 
compound, and is best crystallised from chloroform. It melts at 187°, 
and is converted by nitrous acid into a compound crystallising in red 
prisms and melting at 175°, which gives Liebermann’s reaction. 

CH>.QHo 

fi-DinapWiylpiperazine, CioH 7 *H < q fj/CIl! • obtained 

from /3-naphthylamine, sodium carbonate, and ethylene bromide, 
forms colourless crystals melting at 228°. As a bye-product, the 
compound ethylenedi-p-naphthyldiamin e, C 2 H 4 (NH-Ci 0 H 7 ) 2 , is obtained; 
this forms colourless, lustrous plates or needles which melt at 
149—ICO 8 . H. G. C. 

Hydrastine : a Correction. By M. Heim (Ber., 23, 2469).— 
The compound (m. p, 166—169°) obtained by Freund and Rosenberg 
(compare this vol., p. 633) from mothylkydrastine methiodido by the 
action of alkalis, has the formula O 20 H 32 O 9 , not as given. 

F. Schmidt prepared, by the same method, a compound ot the 
formula C . 0 H ls O 7 ; the difference is possibly caused by the manner 
of drying, the one being done at ordinary temperatures, the other at 
100°. J. B. T. 

Conversion of Tropidine into Tropine. By A. Tjadenburg 
(B er., 23, 2225; compare this vol., p. 1167).—Further experiments 
have shown that the base obtained by treating tropidine with hydro- 
bromic Acid in the cold is identical with tropine. F. S. K. 
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Influence of Muscular Work, Hunger, and Temperature on 
the Exhalation of Carbonic Anhydride. By V. Grandis (07*m. 
Oentr.y 1890, i, 1069; from Arch, ltalien de Biologie , 12). —Experi¬ 
ments with dogs gave the following results:— 

1. More carbonic anhydride is exhaled during muscular work than 
when the animal is at rest, whatever the conditions as regards food 
are. 

2. When both fasting and tired, the animals exhaled less carbonic 
anhydride than under normal conditions, although for the first few 
hours after work the amount exhaled was greater. 

3. The weight of the animal decreases much more rapidly after 
exercise than when fasting, six hours’ exercise causing as great a loss 
of weight as when the animal fasted for fonr days. 

4. If, after a seven days’ fast, the animal is fed with double the 

usual amount of food, it regains its weight in three or four days, but 
this cannot be accomplished with animal food only. The breathing 
is less rapid during fasting, as also is the heart’s action, especially in 
a warm atmosphere. J. W. L. 


Glycogen in the Liver and Muscles. By E. Hergenhahx 
(Zeit Biol., 27, 215—227).—The conclusions from seven series of 
experiments, which are given with full analytical details and charts 
of results, are the following:— 

1. The liver glycogen dwindles in hens after six days’ inanition to 
very small quantities (0*0 to 0*098 gram; compare Prausmtz, this 
vol., p. 810). 

2. The muscle glycogen, on the other hand, after the same period, 
is still present in considerable amount, although varying between 
wide limits (0*053 to 1*58 grams). 

3. At the end of the period of abstinence, the store of muscle 
glycogen in all the experiments preponderated. 

4. On the administration of cane-sugar, the liver glycogen soon 
shows a great increase; the muscle glycogen shows no important 
rise until 12 hours after the feeding. 

5. As is shown graphically by curves, about six hours after tbc 
administration of cane-sugar as food, the liver glycogen has increased 
so much that it equals in amount the muscle glycogen. Later on, its 
amount exceeds that in the muscles, the time when this occurs vary - 
ing with the dose; for instance, with 


10 

20 

30 


grams of cane-sugar, in 15 hours. 

20 

99 99 99 

99 11 “V ,, 


6. The maximum of the liver glycogen occurs earlier 'when the 
dose of sugar is small; for instance, 
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Quantity of cane-sugar 

Maximum of liver- 

Average amount of the 

given. 

glycogen appeared in— 

mnyirrinm. 

10 grams 

12 hours 

1 *625 grams 

20 „ 

16 „ 

1*980 „ 

30 „ 

20 „ 

3*585 „ 


7. The maximum of the muscle glycogen is independent of the 
amount of sugar administered, and appears 12 to 24 hours after the 
food is given. 

8. As a rule, the maximum of the liver glycogen is somewhat 
greater than that of the muscle glycogen, but both are proportional 
to the amount of eane-suerar given. 

9. The difference of time in the occurrence of the two maxima, is 

lessened by increasing the amount of cane-sugar given. It vanishes 
with a dose of 30 grams. W. D. H. 

Formation of Glycogen in Muscle with an Artificial 
Circulation. By E. Kulz (Zeit. Biol., 27, 237—246).—Previous 
observers have stated that a liver freshly removed from the body 
continues to form glycogen from dextrose dissolved in blood arti¬ 
ficially pumped through the organ. In the present research, similar 
experiments were made with the muscles of the lower extremities of 
dogs. These were, after the death of tho animal, liept at the body 
temperature, and after an experiment lasting five or six hours were 
still found excitable and contractile when tested with an electric 
stimulus. A measured quantity of blood was pumped through each 
limb in some experiments, hut that passed through one limb had a 
known quantity of dextrose or cane-sugar dissolved in it; at the end 
of the experiment the amounts of glycogen in each limb were esti¬ 
mated and compared with one another; the amount of sugar left in 
the blood was also estimated. In other experiments, the control limb 
was not subjected to an artificial circulation, but the glycogen in it 
was estimated immediately after death. In a third series of experi¬ 
ments, the estimations wero made not for the entire limbs, but for 
individual muscles of the limbs. The third series is regarded as 
unsatisfactory; the corresponding muscles of the two sides wero 
practically equal in so far as their glycogen was concerned, or if any 
difference at all occurred, the control muscle contained tho more 
glycogen. The muscles, however, did not respond to the electric 
current, and so may be regarded as dead. Death does not occur so 
soon when tho whole limb is left intact, and tho lesults of experi¬ 
ments conducted on this plan are, therefore, regained as more trust¬ 
worthy. Hero it was found (except in two instances where the 
differences are so small as to come within the limits of experimental 
errors) that the limb through which the blood containing sugar had 
been pumped contained the greater amount of glycogen. This is 
regarded as evidence that the muscles have in themselves the power 
of producing glycogen from sugar, and are not merely dependent on 
the liver for their supply of glycogen. W. D. H. 
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Phloridzin Diabetes. By F. Moritz and W. Prausnitz (Zeit. 
Biol., 27, 81—118).—J. y. Mering (Verhandl. d. V and VI Congress 
inn. Med., Zeit. Min. Med., 14, 405; 16, 431) Las discovered in 
phloridzin an agent by means of which diabetes can be artificially 
produced in animals. Phloridzin is a glucoside, which, by boiling 
with an acid, is decomposed, yielding a sugar phlorose, which is 
almost identical with dextrose, and phloretin, which, by the action of 
caustic alkali, is split into phloroglucinol and phloretic acid. The con¬ 
stitution of phloridzin is not known with certainty; phloretic acid, 
Jiowever, is the acid of an aromatic alcohol, and phloroglucinol is a 
trihydrie aromatic alcohol or phenol. It is probable that phloridzin 
contains free aromatic hydroxyl-groups. It therefore was necessary 
in the course of the investigation to determine the amount of ethereal 
hydrogen sulphate in the urine in addition to the sugar. The results 
of these experiments and others bearing on the influence of the drug 
on metabolism and other points may be thus stated:— 

The phloridzin used was pure; it yielded phloretin which crystal¬ 
lised in needles melting at 226—230°, thus differing from that origin¬ 
ally described by j3tas (Annalen, 30, 200), which crystallised in 
plates melting at 180°. A simple reaction for phloridzin is the red 
colour produced on evaporating it with a few drops of a solution of 
vanillin in alcohol, and a little hydrochloric acid. Iron chloride 
gives a brown coloration with solution of phloridzin. Neither of 
these tests, however, can be used for its identification in faeces, as 
they are not characteristic. Phloridzin may be best detected and 
estimated by the yield of sugar produced after hydrolysis with sul¬ 
phuric acid. The absorption of phloridzin in the alimentary canal 
appears to be rapid and complete. After feeding an animal on the 
drug in doses of 1 gram per kilo, of body weight, it is not recog¬ 
nisable in the fasces. For a space of two days on the average after 
the administration of the drug, the urine contains a substance which 
gives a brown coloration with ferric chloride. The urine also contains 
an increased quantity of ethereal hydrogen sulphates on the day of 
the dose, and the succeeding day; the increase is so marked that it is 
only explicable on the grounds that part of the phloridzin given is 
combined in the urine as a sulphate. TIig following table represents 
the result of an experiment on a dog, bearing out this statement:— 



Sulphuric acid. 

• 


Bate. 

As normal sul¬ 
phate (a). 

As ethereal 
sulphate (A). 

a : i. 

Remarks. 

24th Nov.. 

0-69 

0*14 

1 :0*2 

Normal. 

4th Dec. . 

0*85 

0*11 

1 : 0 *13 

Normal. 

6th Dec.. 

0-21 

0*41 

1 :2*0 

6 gr. of phloridzin given. 

7th Dec. . 

0*66 

0*22 

liO‘34 


The excretion of phloridzin, and the accompanying glycosuria, 
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appears to be completed within the second day after its administra¬ 
tion. The total quantity of sugar in the urine is far greater than can 
bo accounted for by the phlorose derived from the drug itself; it is a 
form of sugar which completely disappears under the influence of 
yeast, and is thus dextrose, doubtless mixed with phlorose. 

Phloretin also causes glycosuria, but not so markedly as does 
phloridzin. Phloroglucinol and phlorotic acid do not produce this 
result. Phloridzin diabetes is analogous to the most severe form of 
human diabetes; it occurs whatever the diet may be: meat, carbo¬ 
hydrate, or fat, or mixtures of these, or when no food is given at all. 
The excretion of sugar begins about three hours after the drug has 
been given, rises quickly to a maximum, and as rapidly falls; this 
corresponds to the rate of absorption and excretion of the drug. The 
percentage sugar contents of the urine varies greatly. A minimnm 
of 6 per cent, and a maximum of 13*5 per cent, were observed. It 
varies with the amount of phloridzin given, and also with the amount 
of food taken. In this latter particular an increase of meat in the 
diet produces a more marked effect than an increase of the carbo¬ 
hydrates : this is, probably, dependent on the slower absorption of 
starch. If one calculates the maximal amount of sugar theoretically 
possible from the food, after allowing for the carbon discharged as 
urea, it is found that tho quantity of sugar in the urine is much less, 
but in the case of meat diet is greater than in the case of starchy 
foods. The output of sugar during hunger and during a fatty diet 
is very great, relatively much greater than when carbohydrates and 
meat are taken. Tho destructive metabolism of protexds during an 
abundant meat diet is only slightly increased by phloridzin; this is 
very different from what occurs during inanition, then the nitro¬ 
genous output may be twice that of the normal; the increase is not 
so marked when fat is given as daring absolute abstinence from food; 
carbohydrate food lessens the increase still more. W. 1). H. 

Phloridzin Diabetes. By E. Kulz and A. E. Wright (Zeit. 
Biol., 27, 181—214).—J\ v. Mering, in his researches on this subject 
(seo precoding abstract), has administered phloridzin to animals after 
varying poriods of inanition. Ho believes that these periods aro 
bufliciently long to enable the animal to* get rid of all its glycogen, 
and as the amount of sugar in the urine is greater than tliat derivable 
from the drug, concludes that the source of the sugar must in these 
cases be, for tho greater part, the prote'ids of the body. Although in 
his last published papers, v. Mering admits the presence of a small 
amount of glycogen in the animals killed after phloridzin poisoning, 
he does not consider that this is sufficient to cause him to alter liis 
original conclusions. Tho present research, undertaken before the 
appearance of v. Mering’s last paper, had for its chief object tho 
ascertaining of the fact whether the animals, after long abstinence 
from food and dosing with phloridzin, are absolutely glycogen free. 
It was found that they were not; the quantity of glycogen, 
especially in the muscles, being so great as in the author’s opinion to 
considerably invalidate v. Mering’s position. A large number of 
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experiments on different species of animals are recorded with great 
fulness, and analytical details are succinctly tabled. 

Minor points to be noted are the facts that phloretin (except in 
hens) causes diabetes, though not so powerfully as phloridzin; and 
that frogs do not suffer from glycosuria after the administration of 
either drug. 

The paper concludes with some polemical remarks regarding the 
method of glycogen estimation used by v. Mering. W. D. H. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Silicic Acid as a Culture Medium for Organisms. By W. 
Kuhne {ZeiL Biol, 27 , 172—179).—Silicic acid prepared from water 
glass by the addition of hydrochloric acid, and dialysed until free from 
acid and sodium chloride, coagulates after a time, especially on the 
addition of sodium chloride. The solution found best for the purpose 
was one of sp. gr. 1*02, containing 3'4 per cent, of anhydrous silicic 
acid. After a few days, this sets to a clear, transparent jelly. This 
mixed with nutritive substances (meat extract, deuteroalbumose, &c.), 
and sterilised by heating in metallic vessels at ICO—170°, is recom¬ 
mended as a culture medium for micro-organisms. W. D. H. 

Occurrence of Boron in the Vegetable Kingdom and its 
Physiological Meaning. By E. Hotter ( Landio . Yersuchs-Stat, 37, 
437—458;.—A large number of ashes of fruits, leaves, and twigs of 
fruit trees and portions of other plants were tested for boron. 1 to 
1*5 gi*ams of the ash was dissolved in 4 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
(10—15 c.c.) and tested with turmeric paper; if tho result was un¬ 
certain or negative, a larger quantity of a&h was tested with sulphuric 
acid and ethyl alcohol. Boric acid was found in the ashes of all the 
fruits which were examined; other ashes contained less. 

In order to ascertain the physiological action of boron in plants, 
water-culture experiments -were made with Pimm sativum and Zea 
Mais. When much boron is taken up by the plant, the chlorophyll 
is destroyed, and consequently the process of assimilation stopped; 
and the root dies. When the amount of boron in tho nutritive solu¬ 
tion is increased, the plant becomes still less healthy; with 
1 gram per litre tlio dry produce is very blight. Free boric 
acid is moi*e prejudicial than the alkali salts. Different kinds of 
plants are differently affected by the same amount of boron; peas 
were much less able to resist its action than maize. Tho distribution 
of the boron was nearly equal in the healthy and unhealthy organs. 

N. H. J. M. 

Composition of the Ash of Tobacco Leaves. By J. M. van 
Bemmelen {Land. Vwsuchs-Shit., 37 , 409—436).—According to 
Hessler, Schloesing, and others, tobacco will bum well which is rich 
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in organic potassium salts. Too much, potassium nitrate is injurious ; 
potassium chloride is also injurious, and calcium and magnesium 
chlorides still more so, owing to their fusibility and the consequent 
encasing of unbumt organic matter. Of organic substances, too much 
fat and too much albumin neutralise the good effect of organic 
potassium salts. It is of importance that the albuminoids and carbo¬ 
hydrates should be sufficiently decomposed in the curing. 

Ash analyses are given of tobacco from Java, Mexico, Japan, 
Hungary, and Virginia. The results show that leaves of the best 
quality contain 12 to 15 per cent, of mineral matter (silica excluded), 
not much chlorine and sulphuric acid, no soda, or very little, and 
much potash, lime, and magnesia in combination with organic acids; 
that in the ash, not only the relation between the carbonates and the 
chlorides and sulphates (CO..: Cl + SOj) is high (not under 7), but 
also that the relation between the potash and chlorides and sulphates 
(K : Cl + S0 3 ) is not under 2. 

Tobacco which burns badly either contains an excess of chlorine 
and sulphuric acid over the amount of potash, or else the amount of 
potassium, compared with that of chlorine and sulphuric acid, is low, 
owing to the potash being partially replaced by soda. It is important 
to determine how far lime may replace potash. The total amount of 
ash in the best tobacco of different countries varies only slightly, and 
as the amount of chlorine, sulphuric acid, and soda is small, it is not 
improbable that lime, magnesia, and potash, as organic salts, can 
replace one another within certain limits. N. H. J. M. 

Loss of Nitrogen in Acid Fodders. By F. W. Woll (Lamdw. 
Versuchs-Stat.) 37 , 466—469).—A reply to Kellner and Sawano (this 
vol., p. 546). Although acid clover and other Leguminosae lose 
nitrogen by dissociation of ammonium salts in drying, it has been 
shown that such a loss either does not take place at all, or is only very 
slight in the case of the acid fodders poorer in nitrogen, as for 
instance, green maize. In this case, the loss of nitrogen is due to the 
action of ferments. N. H. J. M. 

Composition of Soils. By J. M. van Bjgmmklen ( Landw . V&rsuchs- 
Stot,, 37 , 347—373 ; compare this vol., pp. 822, 823, 832).—In the 
soils examined by the author, namely, bea mud, arable land, and 
volcanic arable land (Sumatm and Java), it was found that the 
amount of humus in relation to that of the clay, was greatest in 
ireshly dopositod mud; the heavy clay contained 30 per cent, of silica 
and alumina, and 6*9 per cent, of humus; the lighter clay, 17 per cent, 
of silica, and 3*2 per cent of humus. The percentage of nitrogen in 
humus varied from 4*5 to 7 per cent. The humus contains absorbed 
mineral matter, especially alkaline bases, which aie of considerable 
importance for the fertility of the soil. The fertility of soil also 
depends on the state of humification of the organic matter. Pitsch's 
experiments (Landw. Yrrsuchs-Stat., 26, 1) show that Gran dean's 
conclusions with regard to his so-called matiere noire were erroneous. 

The volcanic clay contained more colloidal silicates than ordinary 
clay, and was also more readily decomposed by hydrochloric acid and 
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by dilute aqueous potash. Ordinary clay contains more silicates 
decomposable by sulphuric acid. 

With regard to the alkaline bases in the colloidal silicates and 
humates, it is suggested that the lime in the silicate is only in 
the most readily soluble portion; or else that dilute hydrochloric 
acid can extract lime from the colloidal silicates without decomposing 
them. The amount of potash is greater in sea and river clay than in 
volcanic clay. The heavy sea clay 'contained .1 per cent, of potash; 
the lighter clay 0*4 per cent. Magnesia is less strongly combined in 
the colloid silicates and humates than potash, but more strongly than 
lime. 

The percentage of phosphoric acid (soluble in nitric acid) in 
manured or unmanured arable land is generally between 0*25 and 
0T0, except when the soil contains much chalk or sand, when it may 
be only 0*05. N. H. J. M. 

Causes of Fertility of the Forest-land of Deli (Sumatra) and 
Java for Tobacco, and of the Decrease of Fertility. By J. M. 
VAN Bemmelen ( Landw . Versuchs-Stat., 37, 374—408).—The causes 
of the fertility for tobacco of the volcanic clay of Deli are the fresh 
forest soil, its loose texture, the amount of humus it contains, and 
probably also the basic composition of the silicates. The frequency 
of rain during the period of growth* of the tobacco plant is also 
favourable. The cause of decrease of fertility, which does not seem 
to be due to exhaustion of the soil, requires investigation. The crops 
are still sufficiently large, but the quality of the leaves is inferior. 
It is suggested that the composition of the humus has changed, and 
that the soil has lost its looseness of texture. The author suggests 
that the fertility might be restored by occasionally re-establishing 
the forests for a time. 1ST. H. J. M. 

Loss of Nitrogen during the Fermentation of Nitrogen¬ 
ous Organic Matters and the Means for its Prevention. By H. 
v. Kuause (Chrm. Centr 1890, i, 1005—1006; from Jouni. Tjandwirth- 
ichaft , 38,1-68).—The decomposition and loss of nitrogen sustained by 
cow-dung was investigated, and the effect of the addition of several 
substances was determined. Superphosphate added in quantities of 
from 0*5 to 5*0 per 100 of the dung, proved to he an excellent moans 
of preventing decomposition. Similar quantities of 66 superphosphate- 
gypsum ” appear to assist rather than to retard the decomposition, 
but it nevertheless possesses considerable retentive power for 
ammonia. 

Additions of kainite, from 0*5 to 15*0 per 100 of dung, assisted 
materially in preventing loss of ammonia when the dung was allowed 
to lie for short periods of time only; when kept in heap for protracted 
periods, considerable losses of ammonia, however, took place. Peat, 
when used in quantities from 0*5 to 10*0 per 100 of the dung, 
assists the decomposition, and considerable loss of nitrogen occurred. 
When added in much larger quantities, its power of absorbing 
ammonia becomes of value, and is useful where .the urine is allowed 
to remain with the solid excrements. The addition of “ basic phos- 
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pliate assisted tlie fermentations, and a very oonsidei able loss of 
ammonia ocean ed Lastly, expenment showed the importance of 
keeping the air fiom the dung, and that consequently less loss of 
ammonia occuis in the case of the dung being allowed to accumulate 
in the stalls than when it is legularly lemoved to a sepaiate dung- 
heap J W. L. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Apparatus for the Estimation of Nitrogen in Ammonium 
Salts. By W Hemschel (Ber , 23, 2402—2403) —The method is 
based on the decomposition of ammonium salts by sodium hypobio- 
mite The apparatus consists of an outer vessel sunilai to those em¬ 
ployed mV Meyci’s vapour density appaiatus, at contains a small 
quantity of methyl alcohol, and is closed by a mbbei stoppei. 
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through this passes a short bent tube, the ends of which are cut at an 
acute angle. The inner vessel AA contains the sodium hypobromite 
solution, and is closed by a doubly bored rubber stopper. The 
delivery tube BB is bent at one eud into a hook, on which is sus¬ 
pended, by a piece of platinum wire, the tube 0 ; this tube contains 
a little mercury and a weighed quantity of the ammonium compound 
under examination. Through the second hole of the stopper, a bent 
glass rod passes easily, so that it may be freely turned. D is a 
capillary tube. The details of working are as follows:—The appara¬ 
tus is heated by boiling the alcohol for about half an hour; when 
bubbles cease to appear at D, the tnbe C is released by means of the 
bent rod, and allowed to drop into the liquid in AA. An immediate 
evolution of nitrogen takes place, which displaces an equal volume ot 
air; the reaction is completed in a few minutes. No special correc¬ 
tion is needed in measuring the mixture of air and nitrogen. 

J. B. T. 

Source of Error in the Estimation of Sulphuric Acid. 
By E. v. Meyer (/. pr. CIipth. [2], 42, 270). — The author points out 
that in the evaporation of large quantities of liquids on the water- 
bath, a not inappreciable amount of sulphuric acid may be absorbed 
from the gases given off by the combustion of the coal-gas used for 
heating, which is never free from sulphur. Experiments made with 
distilled water free from sulphuric acid showed that in evaporating 
2 litres in a porcelain basin to 50 c.c. (which-occupied six hours), an 
amount of sulphuric acid equal to 0*01462 gram S0 3 was absorbed. 
In another experiment 1 litre of pure water was evaporated in a 
platinum basin over a small Bunsen flame to 50 c.c. (the time occu¬ 
pied being 12 hours); in thi<* case the amount of sulphuric acid found 
corresponded with 0*0106 gram SOi. H. G. O. 

Oxidation of Sulphides by the Electric Current. By E. F. 
Smith (J3<?r., 23, 2276—2283). — The substance to be examined was 
fused with caustic potash in a nickel crucible, which was connected 
with one end of an electric circuit, whilst a platinum wire dipping into 
the fused mass was connected with the other. In the circuit were 
also interposed an ammeter, for measuring the strength of the 
current, an apparatus for reversing the direction of the current, and 
a variable resistance. Rather more than 0*1 gram of the substance 
was generally used with 20—40 grams of caustic potash, and the 
current was allowed to run for 10 to 20 minutes, at a strength of 
1—2 amperes; it was often found advantageous to reverse the current 
occasionally. The crucible and its contents were finally treated with 
water, the solution filtered from insoluble oxide, acidified, and the 
sulphuric acid in it estimated in the usual manner. It was found * 
that in the case of blende, ZnS ; cinnabar, HgS; galena, PbS ; silver- 
glance, AgjS; molybdenum-glance, MoS 2 ; stibnite, Sb 2 Sj; orpiment, 
As s S,j; jamesonite, Sb 2 S 5 Pb 2 ; enargite, AsS 4 Cn 3 ; stephanite, 8b 3 S a Agio; 
kobellite, (BiSb) 2 S 6 Pb 2 ; fahlerz, (SbAs) 2 S 7 (Cu 2 Hg 2 FeZn) 4 ; tin 
pyrites, SnSiCuaFe; pyrrhotite, FenSi 2 ; and marcasite, FeS 3 , all the 
sulphur was oxidised to sulphuric acid by treatment in the manner 
described above, but not more than half the sulphur in copper-glance, 
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CJu 2 S, could be tlras oxidised, while to effect the complete oxidation 
of iron pyrites, FeS 2 , it was found necessary to add an equal weight 
of copper oxide, and use a current of 4 amperes. 0. F. B. 

Blowpipe Test for Mercury. By T. Charlton (Chem. News , 62, 
41—42).—After the sublimate is obtained in Johnstone’s method 
for testing for mercury (Abstr., 1889, 797), the author recommends 
dropping a little iodine into the tube; when volatilised, this imme- 
liately gives the characteristic mercuric iodide if any mercury is 
present, whilst the inconvenience caused by the washing away of sub¬ 
limate by the use of acid is obviated. D. A. L. 

Reactions of Arsenic. By G. Loof ( Ghern. Centr., 1890, i, 1078 
—1079; from A'potholcer Zeitung , 5, 263).—The author recommends 
hypophosphorous acid as the best reagent for arsenic, as described by 
J. Thiele (this vol., p. 1193). Arsenic is only precipitated from 
the strongly hydrochloric acid solution by heating. 10 c.c. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, if heated for several hours with 0T—0*2 gram of 
calcium hypophosphite, will show the presence of aisonious oxide if 
0*01 milligram be present. Of glycerol, sulphuric acid, phosphoric 
acid, 5 c.c. with 10 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid is a suit¬ 
able quantity; of calcium phosphate, sodium phosphate, or tartar 
emetic, 0*5 gram in 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, is sufficient. In the 
case of bismuth subnitiatc, it should he previously freed from nitric 
acid by gentle beating, or by dissolving an equal weight of the hypo- 
phosphite with it in hydrochloric acid. Of liq. ftrri Sf sj. 5 c.c. in 
10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid is decolorised with Bettendorf’s reagent, 
and then 0*2 gram of the hypophosphite added. Antimony oxy- 
sulphide is dissolved by hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate, 
filtered through glass wool, and heated with hypophosphite for several 
hours on tho water-bath. J. W. L. 

Quantitative Estimation of Vanadium and the Separation of 
Vanadic Acid from Phosphoric Acid. By R. Holver&cueit 
([Inaugtiral Dissertation, Cham. Gentr., 1890, i, 977—978).—By tho 
application of BiOscnheim’s iodometrie method (Annaleii, 251,197), the 
author finds that vanadic acid may be rapidly and exactly determined, 
after first precipitating it as barium or lead vanadate. The substance 
is dissolved, and the vanadic acid precipitated with barium chloride 
or lead acetate. The precipitate is boiled with hydrochloric acid and 
potassium bromide, and the liberated bromine determined volumetri- 
oally with potassium iodide. In tho absence of substances, such as 
molybdic acid, which are reduced by sulphurous acid or hydrogen 
sulphide, the vanadic acid may also be determined by first reducing 
it with one of these agents, the excess being then boiled off, and the 
vanadium tetroxide determined by potassium permanganate. If the 
vanadic acid has been precipitated as barium or lead vanadate, 
the metal must first be separated before titrating with potassium 
permanganate. For the determination of vanadic acid and phosphoric 
acid when they occur together, the vanadic acid ib first reduced to 
totroxido with sulphurous acid, and after expelling the excess of the 
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latter, the phosphoric acid may be precipitated with molybdic acid 
and filtered off. If the amount of vanadic acid is large, the precipita¬ 
tion of the phosphoric acid should be executed rapidly at 55—60°, 
using a considerable excess of molybdic acid; or the vanadic acid 
may first be determined in the solution by boiling with hydrochloric 
acid and potassium bromide, the liberated bromine being then deter¬ 
mined volumetrically; the phosphoric acid is determined by evapora¬ 
ting the solution with a little sulphuric acid to dryness, the residue 
is taken up with water, the vanadic acid reduced with sulphurous 
acid, and the phosphoric acid precipitated with molybdic acid, as 
above described. If the alkalis are to be determined, the substance, 
dissolved in acetic acid, is treated, at boiling heat, with lead acetate, 
and the lead vanadate filtered off, the alkalis being then determined 
in the filtrate. J. W. L. 

Detection and Estimation of Lactic and Butyric Acids in 
Wines. By E. Mach and K. Portele ( Landw . Versuchs-Stat , 37, 
305—323).—Owing to heavy rainfalls and consequent flooding of 
wine-districts in South Tyrol, the grapes often become covered with a 
thin crust of mud. This contains, besides clay, a considerable 
amount of calcium and magnesium carbonates, which neutralise much 
of the acid of the grapes, and give rise to lactic and butyric fermen¬ 
tation. The resulting wine blackened when exposed to air, and could 
only be used for making inferior brandy. The mud-crust may, how¬ 
ever, be almost entirely removed by immersing the grapes for a few 
minutes in 2 or 3 per cent, sulphuric acid; they are afterwards washed 
in running water. Determinations of alcohol, total acid, volatile acids, 
potassium hydrogen tartrate, glycerol, ash, and ash constituents were 
made at different periods, in samples of wine prepared (a) after 
washing the grapes with acid; (6) without washing the grapes, and 
letting the must ferment with the skins; (c) same as (b), but the 
must was drawn off, allowed to settle, and again drawn off; (d) same 
as (c), but the must was treated with sulphuric acid (1’83 grams per 
litre). The results of the analyses are given in tables. Acetic, 
butyric, and lactic acids were determined in samples (a), (b), and (c). 
The results show that the wine prepared from the grapes washed with 
acid was free from butyric and lactic acids, whilst the greater part of 
the small amount of acid in (b) consists of lactic acid. 

Detection ami Estimation of Butyric Acid in Presence of Acetic Acid . 
—500 c.c. of wine is distilled until 125 c.c. remains; the residue is 
diluted to its original bulk, and again distilled until 125 c.c. remains. 
This is repeated four times, and the free acid in the united distillates 
determined by titration with soda or with baryta. If soda has been 
used, the neutralised distillate is evaporated down, treated with dilute 
sulphuric acid, and steam distilled, and the distillate neutralised with 
baryta. The solution is so far evaporated down that it will solidify 
when cold, after which it is treated with absolute alcohol (10 parts). 
The barium butyrate dissolves, whilst the acetate remains almost 
entirely undissolved. The salts are separated by filtration and washing 
with absolute alcohol. The aqueous solutions of the salts are treated 
with sulphuric acid, steam distilled, and the acid determined by titra- 
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tion with soda. In order to ascertain whether the separation was 
complete, the neutralised solutions are evaporated down and treated 
with alcohol and sulphuric acid; a trace of impurity is easily detected 
by the odour of ethyl salt. 

Detection aid Estimation of Lactic Add .—500 c.c. of wine is just 
neutralised with soda, some pumice powder added, and the whole 
evaporated to dryness in a deep dish on a water-bath, with fre¬ 
quent stirring. The residue is rubbed in a mortar, moistened with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and shaken three times with ether (200 c.c.). The 
united ether extracts are carefully evaporated down in an Erlenmeyer 
flask, the residue washed with water into a deep dish, treated with an 
equal volume of alcohol, and slightly heated for a long time with 
freshly precipitated lead carbonate, until effervescence ceases. It is 
then digested for three or four hours, filtered, and washed with 95 per 
cent, alcohol. The filtrate is decomposed by hydrogen sulphide, 
filtered, heated on a wator-bath to remove excess of hydrogen 
sulphide, and distilled until one quarter remains. It is then diluted 
to its original bulk and again distilled, and this is repeated until the 
distillate is neutralised by not more than 0*5 c.c. of normal soda solu¬ 
tion. The lactic acid in the residue is determined by titration. The 
remits thus obtained are too high, owing to the presence of malic 
acid. The neutralised solution is therefore evaporated to dryness, 
and the sodium lactate dissolved out by absolute alcohol (sodium 
malate being insoluble). After evaporation of the alcohol, the residue 
is treated with dilute sulphuric acid, and extracted three times with 
ether. The residue from the ether is digested with lead carbonate, 
and tbe acid afterwards liberated as before. The solution of acid is 
divided into two parts, the ono being nsed for tbe titration, and the 
other converted into zinc salt, to determine its purity. 

Palm’s method (Abstr., 1887, 307) was tried, and altbongb it 
answered well for tbe detection of lactic acid, it was found to be 
unsatisfactory as a quantitative method. K H. J. M. 

Quantitative Estimation of Uric Acid in Human Urine. By 
W. Camerer (ZeiL Dial., 27, 153—171).—The method adopted for 
the estimation of uric acid consists in estimating tbe nitrogen in the 
precipitate of uric acid produced by silver nitrate (Abstr., 1889, 
1040); Salkowski and after him Ludwig, however, decompose tide 
procipitate produced by silver nitrate with sulphuretted hydrogen 
or sodium sulphide and weigh the nrio acid as such. Oamerer’s 
simpler method has certain disadvantages. Some authors have stated 
that a loss of uric acid is unavoidable; this is found to be more 
marked in nrinos than in solutions of pure unc acid; it is inde¬ 
pendent of tbe concentration, and is apparently due to imperfect 
filtering; it was found that tbe error was so small as to be negligible, 
if Schleicher and SchulPs filters were nsed. Another objection is 
that silver nitrate precipitates from urine not only nrio acid, but 
certain substances of tbe xanthine group. A number of comparative 
experiments were therefore made, the uric acid being estimated both 
by the author’s method and by Ludwig’s method. The latter was 
found to be by no means a simple process, and the difficulties are 

VOX.. LYIII. 4 x 
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pointed out and improvements in the methods of filtration, &c., 
suggested. The results in two analyses by the two methods were 
identical; in the remaining nineteen analyses, Ludwig’s method gave 
the lower result, the percentage difference varying from 5*9 to 16*7, 
the mean being 10*9. In order to avoid the lengthy and trouble¬ 
some method proposed by Ludwig, it is recommended that the 
quantity of uric acid present be calculated from the quantity as 
found by the author’s method, as in the following example: The 
silver precipitate of 150 c.c. of the diluted urine yielded 14*39 milli¬ 
grams of nitrogen, or 9*6 per 100 c.c. 9*6 X 3 = 28*8 = the 
quantity of uric acid by Camerer’s method. The quantity found by 
Ludwig’s method was 26*0. Taking the mean percentage difference 
as 11 instead of 10*9, the true amount of uric acid can be calculated 
from Oamerer’s number, thus—28*10—(28*8 x 0*11) = 25*6, which 
is nearly the same number as that obtained by direct analysis. If 
several analyses be made, and the mean taken, the results as shown 
in a table are practically identical in those obtained by calculation 
and by experiment. 

The physiological deductions from the experiments recorded 
coincide very closely with those of Schultze (this vol., p. 280), the 
following being the average numbers obtained from patients suffering 
from gout:— 


Piet. 

Urea 

nitrogen. 

Uric acid 
nitrogen. 

Total 

nitrogen. 

Uric acid 
nitrogen. 

Mixed diet with alcohol. 

100 

2-36 

100 


Mixed diet with mineral 

100 

1-9 

100 


water instead of alcohol 




mm 


Some analyses are also given of the urine from three patients 
suffering from febrile complaints; the most marked point noted ap¬ 
pears to be tbe large quantity of xanthine compounds excreted; that 
is the difference in the nric acid by Ludwig’s method, and that by 
the author’s method is greater than the normal mean. 

W. D. H. 

Estimation of Fat in Milk in Dairies. By O. Langkopf 
( Ohem . Qentr 1890, i, 981—982; from Pharm . Zrit., 35, 225).—The 
author recommends the Soxblet’s method by means of the areometer, 
and that of de Laval by means of the lactocrite. The latter is 
carried out as follows: 10 c.c. of milk is heated with 10 c.c. of a 
mixture of acetic acid (95 vols.) and sulphuric acid (5 vols.) in a 
test tube on tbe water-bath for 7—8 minutes. The test tube is 
closed by an india-rubber stopper carrying a glass tube 20 cm. long. 
By this means the case'in is completely dissolved and the fat fioats to 
the surface. The whole of the contents of the test tube are trans¬ 
ferred to a small metal capsnle, into which is then pushed a glass 
tube, so wide at the base that it exactly fits into the capsule, the 
liquid contents being thus forced up into the glass tube. The latter 
is thick walled, having but a narrow bore, and the column of liquid 
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thus becomes a long one; it is also graduated in such a manner that 
each division is equivalent to one-tenth per cent, of butter fat. For 
the better separation of the separated fat, these tubes are fixed into a 
centrifugal apparatus, which is worked for ten minutes at a rate of 
6000—7000 revolutions per minute. J. W. L. 

Examination of Oils, Fats, <fcc. By T. T. P. B. Warbeb (Chem* 
News., 62, 27—28, 51, and 75).—These substances may, according 
to the author, be divided into three classes as regards their behaviour 
with sulphur chloride:—Those which are not acted on, those which 
yield a magma completely soluble in carbon bisulphide, and those 
which yield a magma only partially soluble in that solvent. When 
the sulphur chloride acts, hydrogen chloride is evolved, and the 
sulphur combines with the oil residue. 

Animal, fish, and solid vegetable oils and fats, and also the fatty 
acids of fluid vegetable oils, do not yield products with sulphur 
chloride insoluble in carbon bisulphide, but the fluid vegetable oils do, 
and therefore the latter can be readily separated from the former by 
this means. The proportion of insoluble magma produced from a 
fluid vegetable oil is reduced by oxidation and therefore by treatment 
with ozonised air, or by keeeping in air, or by hot pressing as com¬ 
pared with cold extraction, &c. Therefore the more readily oxi- 
disable oils can be separated from the less readily oxidisable oils by 
•treatment first with ozonised air, then with sulphur chloride, then 
with carbon bisulphide. Olive oil is the most stable oil as regards 
oxidation; whilst oils such as poppy, walnut, lmseed, rape, and 
cotton oil oxidise rapidly, with the result (besides the diminution in 
the amount of the insoluble magma) that their viscosity is increased 
and their iodine absorption reduced, which may be estimated and 
taken as a measure of the oxidation. Sulphur chloride has com¬ 
paratively little effect either on the weight or on the iodine absorption 
of the indifferent oil and fats. The total weight of magma should be 
ascertained in all cases. 

As an example of a separation on the author’s plan:—An olive oil 
adulterated with lard and cotton-seed oil would, alter treatment with 
sulphur chloride, yield the lard oil to carbon bisulphide; but both the 
lard oil and the altered cotton-seed oil would be removed by this 
solvent by treating the adulterated olive oil first with ozonised air 
and thon with sulphur chloride. Lubricating lard oil compounded 
of animal fat and cotton-seed oil, or of cotton-seed stearin and animal 
fat, or oleomargarin adulterated with cotton-seed olein, can be 
separated and detected. The action of sulphur chloride on the oils 
attacked by it is modified in mixtures of such oils, inasmuch m the 
more susceptible oil interferes with the action on tho other; in 
mixtures of castor and rape oils for instance, the former absorbs most 
of the sulphur chloride, leaving much of the latter oil unattacked. 
The author points out that the oleic and steario acids separated from 
oils, &c., behaving differently with sulphur chloride, when recon¬ 
verted into glycerides, yield products having the same distinctive 
characteristics as the original oils or fats; which seems to indicate 
a chemical difference in these oleic and stearic acids. 
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Iodine tests must be made with great uniformity, should proceed 
for 24 hours at the same temperature in a warm dark room with 
precautions against the escape of iodine or other volatile matter. 
Hubl’s reagent is most safely made up as required. D. A. L. 

Colorimetric Method for Estimating Tannin in Barks. By 
S. J. Hinsdale (Ghem. News , 62, 19).—Material containing 1*5 to 10 
per cent, of tannin is used in quantities of 0‘8 gram per 500 c.c. of 
water, and five drops of the extract is treated with 5 c.c. of a mixture 
of 0*04 gram potassium ferricyanide and 1*5 c.c. of liquor fern 
chloridi solution in 500 o.o. of water; after a minute, 20 c.c. of water 
is added, and within three minutes the colour is compared with that 
produced simultaneously and under exactly similar circumstances 
from a definite number of drops of a standard solution containing 
0*04 gram of pure tannin in 500 c.c. of water; then the number of 
drops of the standard producing the same shade, correspond with the 
percentage of tannin present in the material. To avoid extremes in 
shades, extracts of materials containing more than 10 per cent, are 
made more dilute, and those with less than 1*5 per cent, stronger. 

D. A. L. 

Estimation of Tannin by means of Iodine. By A. Moullade 
(J. Pharm . [5], 22, 153—159).—Carbon bisulphide is used as indi¬ 
cator in place of starch, and it is necessary to standardise the solution 
of iodine, and to make the assays under similar conditions. The 
iodine solution may contain 5*20 grams of iodine and 7*6 grams of 
potassium iodide per litre; this is standardised by means of a recently- 
prepared solution of pure and dry tannin, 1*0 :1000 water; a 10 per 
cent, solution of hydrogen sodium carbonate is also required. 10 c.c. of 
tannin solution, about 20 c.c. of the sodium carbonate solution, 10 c.c. of 
water, and 2 to 3 c.c. of qarbon bisulphide are placed in a flask and 
iodine solution is run in until the last drop gives a violet or rose tint to 
the bisulphide. If 10*5 c.c. of iodine has been used, a second assay is 
made, in which 10 c.c. is run in at once; if this is not sufficient, a third 
assay is made, running in 10*3 c.c., which gives the colour, say; then 
a fourth assay, using 10*2 c.c., and giving no colour, indicates that 
10*3 c.c. of iodine measures 10 c.o. of the tannin solution. The astrin¬ 
gent substances to be assayed are treated in the same way, and their 
contents in astringent acids can be expressed in terms of pure tannin* 
The assay should nob contain more than 1*5 grams of tannin per litre. 
To 10 c.c. of the solution, 30 c.c. of the sodium carbonate solution is 
added, the 10 c.c. in excess being employed to largely sat mate the 
astringent acids present, and the titration is made directly without 
filtration. To ascertain the real amount of tannin in a solution, the 
assay is repeated on another portion from which the tannin has been 
removed by treatment with skin* The method is applicable to all 
astringent substances, even to wine. In the case of wine, all interfer¬ 
ing compounds are practically eliminated as follows:—The assay is 
first made on 10 c.c. of the wine; then 50 c.c. of the wine is mixed with 
50 c.c. of a solution of gelatin (1: 1000), aud 20 c.c. of the filtrate is 
taken for a new assay. The difference between the volumes of iodine 
required in the two cases measures the tauuin in the wine. J. T. 
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Colorimetric Method for Estimating Morphine in Opium 
Preparations. By S. J. Hinsdale ( Chem . News, 62, 77—78).— 
Various dilutions of officinal opium tincture with alcohol, 3 : 1, 2 : 2, 

1 : 3, are prepared, and a single drop of each is treated with about 
5 c.c. of fresh ferricyanide mixture (0*04 gram of potassium ferri- 
oyanide, 1*5 c c. of liquor ferri chloridi , 500 c.c. of water), in about a 
minute 15 or 20 c.c. of water is added, and the colour observed; for 
examination, opium preparations are treated in a similar manner, and 
the shade produced compared with the standard. D. A. L. 

Determination of Morphine in Opium. By 6. Loof (Chem. 
Centr., 1890, i, 1082; from Apotheker Zeitwig, 5, 271).—The author 
recommends the following method:—5 grams o£ the finely-ground 
opium is carefully rubbed with water and diluted to 78 c.c. At the 
Ond of 1 to 2 hours, during which the mixture is shaken frequently, 
60'8 c.c., corresponding with 4 grams opium, is filtered off, 0*2 gram of 
oxalic acid is added, and at the end of half-an-hour, 5*2 c.c. of potash 
(1: 2) is added, the mixture well shaken, and 16*5 c c. filtered 
through a dry filter into an Erlenmeyer flask of 30 c.c. capacity, this 
quantity corresponding with 1 gram of opium, 5 grams of ether, free 
from alcohol, is added, and the mixture shaken briskly for 10 minutes 
in the closed flask. The excess of ether is volatilised by blowing a 
current of air into the flask, after which the separated morphine is 
collected on a filter, and washed with water saturated with ether. 
The morphine on the dried filter may be transferred back to the 
portion remaining in the flask, and the weight of the whole obtained 
by drying until the weight of the flask and contents is constant. In 
the case of tincture of opium, 50 c.c. is used for each experiment, and 
of opium extract 2*5 grams is a suitable quantity, the remaining 
operations being the same as above described. J. W. L. 

Testing Acetanilide. By E. Ritsert (7. Pharm. [8], 22,21—23; 
from Pharm. Zeit ., 35, 306).—After drying for two hours at 105°, 
the molting point should be 114°. This may be raised or lowered by 
the presence of aceiotoluidides. The following are tests for pure 
acetanilide:—0*1 gram is boiled by portions in 2 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid; after cooling and the addition of one or two 
drops of # chlorine-water, the liquid takes a beautiful blue tint. The 
aqueous solution of acetanilide should not have an acid reaction; on 
boiling the solution and adding a few drops of ferric chloride solu¬ 
tion, a deep reddish-brown colour should bo produced; thib disappears 
on adding a mineral acid. If to a boiling aqueous solution of acet¬ 
anilide (1: 30) a chop of potassium permanganate solution (0*1:100) 
is added, the rose colour ought to persist five minutes at least, and 
should not become yellow on boiling afresh. Finally, the acetanilide 
should leave no solid residue when heated to redness. J. T. 

Estimation of Pyridine Bases in Gas-liquor. By W. Kinzel 
(Ohem* Oentr., 1890, i, 946; from Pharm . Oentralhalle , 31, 239—242). 
—The author bases his method on the fact that pyridine mercuric 
chloride is completely decompobed into pyridine and mercuric chloride 
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by boiling the aqueous solution for some time, the pyridine being 
precipitated. The mercurarnmoniam chloride which, in the case of 
gas-liquors, would be formed at the same time is much more stable, 
becoming slowly converted into basic mercury compounds and ammo¬ 
nium chloride. J- W. L. 

New Reactions of Albumins. By 0. Rbichl (.Monatsh 11, 
155—165).—The author has previously (Abstr., 1889, 1092) called 
attention to the colour reactions obtained by treating the albuminoids 
with alcoholic benzaldehyde or salicylaldehyde in presence of dilute 
sulphuric acid and feiTic sulphate, and has now elaborated his pre¬ 
vious experiments and extended them to other aromatic aldehydes. 

Beaction with Benzaldehyde .—The blue condensation-product ob¬ 
tained on mixing egg-albumin, benzaldehyde, dilute sulphuric acid, 
and ferric sulphate, gives an absorption-band in the spectrum near 
D; apparently it is a compound of a base with sulphuric acid, for, 
on adding an alkali to the solution, the blue colour disappears with 
formation of a brownish-white precipitate, which dissolves in acids, 
again forming a blue or bluish-green solution. The precipitate dis¬ 
solves in alkalis, yielding a yellow solution. The ferric sulphate 
plays the part of an oxidising agent, since dilute nitric acid, mercuric 
oxide, and other substances which readily part with their oxygen, 
may be substituted for it. This reaction of albumin appears to be 
due to the scatole-group contained in it, since scatole itself gives a 
bluish-violet coloration when similarly treated. 

Beaction with Salioy laldehyde. —When the solid albuminoid is 
moistened with a 0*5 per cent, alcoholic solution of salicylaldehyde, 
the alcohol allowed to evaporate, and the substance treated with 
a little dilute sulphuric acid containing ferric sulphate, coloured pro¬ 
ducts are formed. Egg-albumin and blood-albumin, blood-fibrin, and 
casein give a bluish-violet; legumin, a brownish-violet; vegetable 
fibrin, a brownish-yellow; and sheep’s-wool and skin, violet-blue com¬ 
pounds. After some time, the solid mass dissolves, forming a solu¬ 
tion having the same colour. The bluish-violet solution obtained 
from egg-albumin shows an absorption-band in the spectrum between 
0 and I), and contains a base which may he precipitated by alkalis. 
In order to recognise albumin in solution by this test, the liquid is 
mixed with a drop of the alcoholic solution of the aldehyde, an equal 
volume of concentrated sulphuric acid added, cooled, without shaking, 
and finally a few drops of ferric sulphate are poured in. According to 
the strength of the solution, a blue or violet zone is sooner or later 
formed. Salicylaldehyde gives a similar blue or violet solution when 
treated with scatole. The oil from Spircea uhnaria gives the same 
reactions with the albuminoids as salicylaldehyde, but the colour is 
not so intense. 

Beaction with Anisaldehyde .—Egg-albumin, vegetable-albumin and 
casein give a violet coloration; blood-albumin and sheep’s-wool, a 
violet-red; blood-fibrin, a blue; legumin, a brownish-violet colora¬ 
tion. The violet solution from egg-albumin gives an absorption-band 
between D and F. Alkalis precipitate a base which is apparently a 
scatole compound. 
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Reaction with Vanillin , Pijperonal , Cinnamaldehyde , and Furfur- 
aldehyde. —All these substances give coloured products with the 
albuminoids and similarly coloured products with scatole. 

The aromatic aldehydes, in presence of sulphuric acid and ferric 
sulphate, give coloured condensation-products with phenols, but 
these have an acid character, and unite with bases to form new 
coloured compounds It consequently follows that in albumin it is 
the scatole-group which furnishes the coloured compounds above 
described. The production of these substances forms not only a 
very delicate test for albumin, but may be used conversely as a test 
for the presence of aldehydic compounds in wood, in resins, and in 
ethereal oils. G. T. M. 

Analysis of Peptones. By G. Brtjylvnts {Chew. Centr ., 1890, 
i, 1084; from Revue Internal. Scientif , 3, 167)— Insoluble nitro¬ 
genous substances: 6 grams of the substance is treated with water, 
diluted to 500 c c, allowed to settle for two days, the clear liquid 
decanted, the insoluble portion washed by decantation, and weighed 
on a tared filter after drying at 105°. Coagulable albumin: 10 
grams of the substance is treated with 300 c.c. of water, and, 
after clearing, 150 c.c. is filtered off and heated to boiling. The 
precipitated albumin is washed by decantation and weighed on 
a tared filter, after drying at 105°. Alhmose: 5 grams of the sub¬ 
stance is boiled in 200 c.c. of water, filtered, and 100 c.c. of the 
filtrate is evaporated to about 10 c.c. and 100 c c. of a saturated 
solution of ammonium feolphate added. The precipitate obtained is 
washed with a cold saturated solution of ammonium sulphate, trans¬ 
ferred to a tared filter, dried at 105°, and weighed. The adhering 
ammonium sulphate is then washed off with 500 c.c. of water, its 
amount determined by an estimation of the sulphuric acid, and the 
amount of precipitated albumin thus obtained by difference. For the 
nitrogen determinations, Kjeldahl’s method is employed. 

J. W. L. 

Analysis of Peptones. By A. Deiuyer (Chem. Centr , 1890, i, 
1084—1085; from Revue Internal. Scientif., 3, 168).—The author 
considers the method of precipitating the albumose-peptone, as 
recommended by G. Bruylants (preceding abstract), inaccurate, since 
mucilage is precipitated by ammonium sulphate solution. He recom¬ 
mends the following method for the complete analysis of peptones:— 
Mucilage: 1—2 grams of peptone is treated with water and precipi¬ 
tated with Mayer’s potassium mercury iodide solution (49 801 grams 
potassium iodide, 13*546 grams mercuric chloride, 1000 c.c. water), 
filtered, washed, concentrated to a few cc, saturated solution of 
ammonium sulphate added, and the mixture heated to boiling, whereby 
the mucilage is precipitated The precipitate is washed by decanta¬ 
tion, then with ammonium sulphate, and, lastly, rapidly with cold 
water; the double iodide is separated with boiling alcohol, and the 
mucilage, with adhering ammonium sulphate, is ^weighed. The 
ammonium sulphate is determined, and its weight deducted. Albn- 
mose peptone: 1—2 grams of peptone is treated with 5 c.c. of water, 
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the mucilage and aibumose precipitated with ammonium sulphate, 
and the precipitate weighed, from which is deducted the weight of 
mucilage and ammonium sulphate. Peptone: 1—2 grams of sub¬ 
stance is dried in a vacuum at 60°, whereby the substance swells up, 
and is then washed with 95 per cent, alcohol. The residue is dis¬ 
solved in a few c.c. of water, and an excess of sodium phospho- 
tungstate added. The precipitate, consisting of mucilage, albumgse, 
and peptone, is weighed on a tared filter. It is then incinerated, and 
the weight of the ash, as also the weights of the mucilage and 
aibumose, deducted from that of the whole precipitate, the difference 
being peptone. Unchanged substances, consisting of amido-bases, fatty 
acids, and amido-acids, are determined in the alcoholic extract. 
Taurine, dextrose, and glycogen are insoluble in alcohol, and are 
determined by the difference between the determined substances and 
100. The water, mineral matters, and insoluble substance are 
determined according to Bruylants’ method (Zoc. tit.). The author 
adds the following analyses:— 

Peptone from 
egg-albumin. 


84*700 
53 -350 


5 ; 930 
1*025 
4-625 
3*980 

j. w. L. 

Quantitative Estimation of Purfuraldehyde and of Penta- 
glucoses (Pentoses). By A. Gunther and B. Tollens (Per., 23, 
1751—1752).—The method of estimating furfuraldehyde by precipi¬ 
tating with ammonia as hydrofnrfuramide does not yield vmy 
trustworthy results, and the authors propose instead to estimate it by 
titration with phenylhydrazine, employing aniline acetate as indicator, 
which gives results accurate to 1—2 per cent. They have also 
improved the process of distilling pentaglucoses (pentoses) with 
hydrochloric acid, so that the quantity of furfuraldehyde obtained is 
constant, and by estimating the latter they are therefore enabled to 
determine the quantity of pentaglucoses (pentoses) present. 

Pure arabinose and xylose yield about 50 per cent.; cherry gum, 
15 per cent .; gum arabic, 14 per cent.; and wheat and oat straw, 
13 per cent, by weight of furfuraldehyde. On the other hand, starch 
and sugar only yield J \ per cent., and ivory-nut shavings, about 
1 per cent. Glycuronic acid, however, yields about 46 per cent. 

H. G. 0. 


Peptone prepared 
directly from 
meat. 


25*857 
15*964 
9*826 
29 972 
19 *386 



Aibumose . 

Mucilage. 

Unchanged products. 
Mineral matters .... 

Water .. 

Insoluble.. 


Peptone from 
albumin of 
cleaned meat. 


37 *675 
31*300 
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Dispersion of Carbon Compounds. By P. Babbler and L. Roux 
(Gompt. rend.. Ill, IS* >—183; compare Abstr., 1889, 865, this vol., 
]> 1034).—Measurements of the refractive and dispersive powers of 
simple and mixed ethers of the methane series show that the disper¬ 
sive power and the specific dispersive power increase with the molecular 
weight, but are practically the same for all isomerides containing the 
same qumtity of carbon. The introduction of CH a into the molecule 
raises the specific molecular dispersive power by about 8*2. In the 

equation -= a, the value of a is —6*443, and of b +0*5790; 

in the equation (B — = K, /? = 0*6626 and K = —1*44. 

In methyl allyl, ethyl allyl, and propyl allyl ethers, the dispersive 
power and specific dispersive power remain practically constant, and 
do not increase with the molecular weight. Comparing these ethers 
with others containing the same number of carbon atoms, it is seen 
that the dispersive power increases as the proportion of hydrogen 
diminishes. 

In the case of methyl benzyl, ethyl benzyl, propyl benzyl, isobutyl 
benzyl, and amyl benzyl ethers, the dispersive power diminishes as 
the molecular weight increases, but the addition of CB 2 produces a 
variation in the specific molecular dispersion equal, as in the methane 
senes, to about 8*2. For the series, in the first equation, a = +40*87, 
and b = +0*5834; in the second equation, ft = 0, and K abont 4*4. 

In all cases the specific molecnlar dispersive power of the ethers is 
equal to the sum of the dispersive powers of the two alcohols from 
which they have been formed, minus the dispersive power of the 
water eliminated. C. H. B. 

Dispersive Power of Acids of the Acetic Series. By P. 
BabbLkb and L. Roux (Cmnpt. nW., 111, 235—236).—The dispersive 
power of acids of the acetic series increases with their molecular 
weight. Formic acid is an exception, if the dispersive power B U 
alone considered, # but the exception disappears in the case ol the 
specific dispersive power. The dispersive powers of isomerides are 
practically the same, but the values are highest in the case of the 
normal acids. The differences between the successive values of the 
specific molecular dispersive powers are practically constant, and 
equal to 7*8, so that the variatiou of the specific dispersive power 
may be represented as a function of the molecular weight, thus, 

^ — b |M = a, in which a = —11,515, b = 0*5625. The relation 

between the dispersive power and the molecular volume is the same as 
in the case of the corresponding alcohols (this \ol., p. 1034), the 
values of the constants being fi = +0*6393, K = —1*08. 

C. H. B. 

4 y 
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Pichromate Cell. By Gendron ( Dingl . polyt. 275, 68—70).— 
This cell, in which potassium or sodium cdchromate forms the de¬ 
polarising fluid, is capable of yielding a powerful current for a 
lengthened period* The area of its electrodes is large in proportion 
to the capacity of the cell; the internal resistance is small, the 
electrodes being placed parallel, and as closely to one another as is 
practicable. The zinc plates are readily exchanged without the 
necessity of interrupting the current, the fluid can be kept at a 
constant level, whilst the spent liquor is removed from the lower part 
of the cell by the aid of an automatic arrangement of valves, full 
details and drawings being given in the original. D. B. 

Theory of Secondary Batteries. By F. Streintz and G. 
Neumann (Ann. Phys. Ohem . [2], 41, 97—112). — Streintz, in a 
former paper (this vol., p. 315), showed the electromotive behaviour 
of the plates of a secondary cell on charging and discharging. The 
authors now endeavour to fix the chemical reactions which take 
place at the same time, and for this purpose investigate the difference 
of potential exhibited by various lead compounds with respect to an 
amalgamated zinc plate. The compound was pressed into two strong 
glass vessels, one provided with a platinum, the other with a bright 
lead electrode. The zinc plate was immersed in dilute sulphuric acid, 
and connection made with the substance by means of a woollen 
thread moistened with the acid. The lead or platinum electrode was 
connected with one pair, the zinc plate with the other pair of 
quadrants in a sensitive electrometer. When the same result was 
obtained with lead as with platinum, it was concluded that the con¬ 
duction was metallic; when otherwise, electrolytic. The lead 
compounds investigated were the oxides Pb 2 0, PbO, Pb 3 0 4 , Pb0 2 ; 
the hydroxides Pb(OH) 2 , PbO(OH) s ; and the sulphate. The per¬ 
oxide was the only substance that showed metallic conduction, and 
in general the difference of potential against zinc increased in the 
case of the oxides and hydroxides with the quantity of oxygeix they 
contained. 

The authors formulate their conclusions as follows:—The pheno¬ 
mena in a secondary cell are sufficiently explained by the behaviour 
of metallic lead, its sulphate, and its peroxide, together with the 
gaseous ions, oxygen and hydrogen. On discharging, the metallic 
surface of the negative plate is converted into sulphate, which passes 
in part into peroxide; whilst the peroxide of the positive plate is 
superficially converted into sulphate. On charging, the sulphate 
disappears from both plates, and finally the negative plate consists 
entirely of lead and absorbed hydrogen, the positive plate of pure 
peroxide. (Compare Frankland, this vol., p. 842.) J. W. 

Electrical Properties of Semi-permeable Walls. By W. 
OsTWALD (Zeit. yhysihal. Chem., 6, 71—82).—A semi-permeable 
material is looked on as one which allows the passage through it of 
the solvent, but not of the dissolved salt. The permeability of any 
given material does not, however, depend on the nature of any given 
salt as a whole., but ou that of each of its ions. Ferrooyanide of 
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copper is permeable by potassium chloride, because it allows the 
passage of both the potassium and chlorine ions, not by barium 
chloride, because it will not allow the passage of the barium, and not 
by potassium sulphate, because it will not allow the passage of the 
S0 4 ions. 

If a solution the ions of which cannot pass through a semi-per¬ 
meable material, be submitted to electrolysis, the electrodes being 
separated by a semi-permeable wall, the latter will itself act as a 
metallic electrode. Two glasses were filled with normal copper 
sulphate solution, and connected by a (J -tube, the ends of which were 
covered with parchment paper. The (J-fabe was filled with normal 
potassium ferroeyanide, so that a layer of copper ferrocyanide formed 
on the paper, and a current was then passed from one glass to* the 
other. After a time, copper was found deposited on the parchment 
paper in the glass which contained the positive electrode. The 
mechanism of the process appears to be that the positively-charged 
copper ions come in contact with the ferrocyanide film, through 
which they cannot pass, and therefore here give up their charges, and 
are deposited in the metallic state. The same thing happens to the 
negative FeCy 6 ions at the other side of the film. These, by loss of 
an equivalent of negative electricity, become converted into the triad 
ferricyanide ions. At the other film, the potassium ions, which can 
permeate the copper ferrocyanide, pass through and unite with the 
SOi ions of the copper sulphate, and so establish electrical equi¬ 
librium. 

This view of the peculiar behaviour of semi-permeable materials 
towards different ions affords an explanation of the fact noticed by 
Becquerel that when a tube containing copper nitrate solution is 
placed in a solution of sodium sulphide, a deposition of copper takes 
place in the interior of the tube. In this case, the copper sulphide 
first formed allows the passage of the N0 3 , but not o\ the copper ions. 
The N0 3 ions coming in contact with the sodium sulphide bring 
about the following change 

2N0 3 + 2Nn* S = 2Na NO, + K 2 B* 

2 (—) 4(+) 4(—) 2(+) 2(— ) 2(+) 2(—). 

If the positive and negative charges are counted, it will be seen that 
there are six negative and four positive before, and four negative and 
four positive after the reaction. The negative charges set free 
combine with the positive charges of the copper ions on the other side 
of the film, and the metal is thus deposited. 

The author shows that many electrophysiologieal phenomena are 
explained by the above facts with regard to semi-permeable materials, 
as that of the secondary resistance of albumin noticed by Dubois* 
Reymond (Monutsber. Berl. Alad 1^60, 816). The fact that damp 
membranes may, under circumstances, act as perfect insulators is also 
thus explained. JEL G. 

Difference of Potential between two Dilute Solutions of 
Binary Electrolytes. By ML Planok (Ann. Phi/s Ohem. [2], 40, 
561—576).—In a former paper (this vol, p* 677), the author calcu- 

4 y 2 
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lafced the difference of potential for the case of two solutions contain¬ 
ing the same electrolyte in different proportions. The integration of 
the differential equations for the general case of two solutions con¬ 
taining different electrolytes is the subject of this communication. 
The existence between the two solutions of a limiting layer of small 
hut stiil -finite thickness is assumed. Different values for the differ¬ 
ence of potential are found according to the way in which the 
concentration is supposed to alter within the intermediate layer. 
The author shows, however, that in a very short time a state of 
stability will be reached in which the total concentration (sum of the 
concentrations of the positive or negative ions) will vary within the 
layer as a linear function of the distance. This consideration is 
sufficient to make the above problem uniquely soluble, supposing the 
electrolytes to be completely dissociated. A. comparison of the cal¬ 
culated values for the difference of potential with Nernst’s experi¬ 
mental numbers shows a satisfactory agreement. J. W. 

Electrical Resistance of the Alloys of Perro-manganese and 
Copper. By E. L. Nichols (Awer. J. Sci. [3], 39, 471—477).— 
The resistance of alloys of ferro-manganese and copper was deter¬ 
mined at 550° and 100 s , the object being to investigate tbe change of 
resistance with change of temperature between these limits. In the 
course of these experiments, it was found that a number of the alloys 
had the remarkable property of decreasing in resistance each time 
that they were subjected to a change of temperature, an alloy con¬ 
taining 80*82 per cent, of copper and 19*12 per cent, of ferro-man- 
ganese, when heated and cooled through the above range of 80°, 
diminishing in resistance with each operation, the diminution being 
still perceptible at the end of the seventh cycle. On being then 
raised to a red heat and allowed to cool, a still more marked diminu¬ 
tion in the resistance of the above alloy was found to have taken place. 
The temperature coefficient of this alloy was positive, and continued 
to increase as the heating and cooling process was repeated. With 
an alloy consisting of 70*65 parts of copper and 29*35 parts of ferro¬ 
manganese, a similar behaviour was observed. After being brought 
into a condition of stability such that further heating and cooling 
through a range of 80° had but little permanent effect upon its con¬ 
ductivity, it stiil showed, when hard drawn, an appreciable negative 
coefficient. It was then annealed three times at red heat, specific 
resistance and coefficient being determined for the range of 20° to 
100° after each annealing. The results were as follows:— 

Specific resistance. 


Condition. -- Coefficient. 

20 °. 100 °. 20 °. 


Rather hard. 46*10 45*99 46*09 -0*000024 

Once annealed... 45*10 45*18 45*09 + 0*000021 

Twice annealed. 44 *07 44 *33 44 *U6 + 0 *000068 

Thrice annealed .. 42 76 43*58 42*74 + 0*000192 
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A number of similar alloys showed, when bard rolled, a coefficient 
very near to zero, sometimes positive, sometimes negative. After 
annealing at 300° to 400°, a well-defined negative coefficient, after 
annealing at a red beat, a still larger positive coefficient, was pro¬ 
duced. It was found that the positive coefficient produced by annealing 
could be reduced again by rolling the alioy. 

The relation of composition to the temperature coefficients was 
determined. With 10 per cent, of ferro-mangauese, the change of 
resistance is less than 1 per cent, for 100°. Alloys containing from 
15 to 20 per cent, of ferro-manganese have exceedingly small 
coefficients, the coefficient at 18 per cent, being practically zero. As 
above shown, the coefficient may be made to undergo a considerable 
alteration by varying the temper of the metal. The marked influence 
of temper upon the conductivity of these alloys renders it difficult to 
determine the precise law of the change in specific resistance with 
the composition. It would, however, appear from the results that 
the resistance increases nearly in direct proportion to the percentage 
of ferro-manganese. H. C. 

Conductivity of Distilled Water. By W. Oswald (Ann. Phys. 
Chew. [2], 40, 735—737).—The author contends* as against Pfeiffer, 
that the electrical conductivity of distilled water is in great measure 
due to the presence of carbonic anhydride in solution, which can only 
be removed by distillation over a considerable quantity of a base, by 
preference lime. J. W. 

Behaviour of Mannitol towards Boric Acid. By G. Magnanini 
(Zeih physical. Ghent., 6, 58—70).—It is well known that some 
action takes place between boric acid and mannitol when in solution, 
and the assumption has been made that the two combine to form 
ethereal salts. In order to test this view, the author has determined 
the conductivity of solutions of boric acid containing different 
amounts of mannitol. The apparatus used was that described by 
Ostwald (Abstr., 1889, 4), and the molecular conductivities and p 9 
of boric acid and. of mannitol were calculated on the assumption that 
in each case the conductivity was due solely to the presonce of one 
of the two substances. 

The molecular conductivity of boric aeid is found to be enormously 
increased by the addition of mannitol, the increase being greater the 
larger the amount of mannitol added. One must therefore assume, 
since mannitol is a non-conductor, that some electrolyte is formed in 
the solutions, increasing in amount with the mannitol added. It 
further appears that the molecular conductivity of boric acid in the 
presence of mannitol decreases with rising dilution, a behaviour 
which is opposed to that of all other electrolytes. One may, however, 
assume in this case that the compound of bone acid and mannitol 
first formed is subject to hydrolysis, and therefore will be decomposed 
by the addition of water. The decomposition of the electrolyte with 
increasing dilution then explains the decrease in the conductivity 
which takes place. This view is farther supported by the fact that 
solutions containing a large proportion of mannitol behave normally 
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up to a certain dilution, the conductivity regularly increasing; but a 
maximum is after a time reached, and a decrease then sets in, no 
doubt due to the fact that tho hydrolytic has become greater than the 
electrolytic dissociation. 

Application of the Guldberg-Waage theory loads to the conclusiou 
that a compound of boric acid and mannitol is formed in the above 
solutions, containing 3 molecules of the former to 1 molecule of the 
latter. The amount formed at constant temperature is a function of 
the amounts of water, boric acid, and mannitol, and may he deter¬ 
mined with respect to the last two substances in accordance with the 
laws of chemical equilibrium, since the electrical conductivity of a 
solution containing different amounts of boric acid and mannitol in 
the same amount of water varies in accordance with the same laws. 

Other substances containing hydroxyl groups are found to increase 
the conductivity of boric acid solution. Dulcitol was examined, but 
a simple relation was not found in this case. Measurements are also 
given for solutions of tartaric and boric acids, which lead to the con¬ 
clusion that these form at least one compound with one another. 

H. C. 

Effects of the Silent Discharge. By P. Schutzenberger 
( Gompt. rend.. Ill, l4—18; compare this vol., 691, 692, and 961).— 
The apparatus employed consisted *of a vertical discharge tube, with 
armatures of acidulated water. The lower end of the tube was drawn 
out and connected, by means of a semi-capillary copper tube, with a 
horizontal glass tube 1*3 m. in length and 10 mm. in diameter, con¬ 
taining 0*3 m. of pumice and phosphoric anhydride, 0*25 m. of pumice 
and sulphuric acid, 0*25 m. of moist potash-pumice, and 0*25 m. of 
spongy platinum. The spongy platinum was kept at a dull red heat, 
in order to remove the last traces of oxygen from the combustible 
gases used in the experiments. 

A current of gas was passt d slowly through the apparatus, and was 
subjected to the action of the discharge. Under these conditions, the 
gas in the annular space through which the discharge passed was 
continually renew ed, and the gaseous products were carried forward 
into the collecting apparatus, which containod phosphoric anhydride to 
absorb the water, and potash to absorb the carbonic anhydride. 

A slow current of carbonic oxide was passed through the apparatns 
for six hours without any discharge; there was no alteration in tho 
weight of the collecting apparatus. Four experiments were made with 
the discharge, from 0*2 to 0*3 gram of solid matter being condensed in 
each case. In three experiments this product was deep brownish- 
blaclc, and in one it was pale-brown in colour. It was only very 
partially soluble in water, and the brownish-yellow solutions were 
very feebly acid. The proportion of hydrogen did nob exceed 0*2 to 
0*3 per cent., and the ratio of carbon and oxygen was O 4 : O s in one 
cose, and C 5 : O* in another. 

A soluble and acid product obtained by renewing the gas in the 
apparatus at the end of every three hours only had the composi¬ 
tion C, 42*1; H, 1*4; O, 56*5 per cent.; whilst when the water and car- 
bonio acid were absorbed every half hour, the results were as fol¬ 
lows :— 
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C per cent. 

47*28 

45*02 

45*00 


J£ per cent. 

0*48 

0*60 

0*59 


0 per cent. 

52*24 

54*38 

54*41 


The longer the action of the discharge on the same quantity of pas 
the greater the proportion of hydrogen and oxygen in the condensed 
prod act. The solubility and acidity increase with the time of action, 
and the ratio between the carbonic anhydride formed and the con¬ 
densed product diminishes up to a certain limit. In four experiments 
in which the gas was continually renewed, the ratio of the weight of 
the condensed product to the weight of the car bonic anhydride 
formed was 1*39, 1*38, 1*39,1*35, whilst the continued action of the 
discharge on one and the same mass of gas gave a i*atio of 2*2 after 
an hour, and 2*5 to 2 6 after four days. The ratio of the oxygen and 
hydrogen in the condensed product is not the same as in water; there 
is an excess of oxygen. From the composition of the condensed pro¬ 
duct and the weight of gaseous carbonic anhydride formed at the 
same time, it follows that only about half the oxygen required to 
produce the carbonic anhydride has been obtained from the condensed 
carbonic oxide, and hence oxygen mnst have been derived from 
external sources. Moreover, the oxygen introduced from without is 
more than could exist in combination with the hydrogen (also derived 
from external sources) in the form of water. 

If a current of pure and diy nitrogen is passed through the appa¬ 
ratus, and is subjected to the action of the discharge, there is no alter¬ 
ation in the weight of the absorbing apparatus, and hence it follows 
that the elements of water do not pass through the glass in a com¬ 
bined condition, and, moreover, do not pass through cracks or pores 
in the glass. It would seem that the oxygen and hydrogen pass 
separately through the glass by a kind of electrolytic transportation, 
and are detected only when they come in contact in the annular space 
with some substance, such as acetylene, which can combine with the 
oxygon, or carbonic oxide, which combines with both oxygen and 
hydrogen. O. M. B. 


Influence of a Magnetic Field on the Electrical Resistance 
of Gases. By A. Wnz {Cornet, rend ., Ill, 264—266).—A magnetic 
field has no influence on the silent discharge in gases; its effect in the 
case of a Gei&sler tube must be attributed to the special construction 
of the tube, tod the state of rarefaction of the gas which it coutains. 
Such tubes seem to behave like condensers, and the effect of a magnet 
may he attributed to an alteration in their electrical capacity. 

C. H. B. 


Heats of Formation of Amides. By Bertbelot and Fogh 
(Oontyh rend., Ill, 144—146).—The last column gives the heat of 
formation from the solid acid and the crystalline base with elimina¬ 
tion of water. 
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Molecular heat of combus- 
. tioD. 

Heat of 
formation 
from ele¬ 
ments. 

Heat of 
dissolution 
at 14—14-5°. 


Const, vol. 

Const, press. 

Acetamide'.... 

288-0 

288*1 

72-9 

-1*85 

- 5 0 

Propionamide.. 

435*6 

436-0 

88 -4 

-0*97 

— 

Benzamide.... 

851-9 

852-3 

49*3 

— 

- 5*6 

Succinimide ... 

439-3 

439 *2 

110-5 

— 

—23 “1 

Acetanilide.... 

1010*1 

1016-8 

52-1 

— 

+ 13-9 

Benzanilide . • • 

1582*2 

1583 7 

22*1 


+ 71 


The formation of the anilides develops more heat than the forma¬ 
tion of the corresponding amides, a result which explains their 
greater stability in contact with water, the difference being in¬ 
creased because the heats of formation of the ammonium salts are 
greater than those of the aniline salts. C. H. B. 


Heats of Formation of Sugars. By Berthelot and Matignos 
( Cornet . rend., 1H, 11—14).— 



Mol. wt. 

Heat of 
combus¬ 
tion, 1 
gram. 

Molecular heat of com¬ 
bustion. 

Heat of 

Const, vol. 

Const, press. 

formation. 

Erythrol. 

122 

4117-6 

502-3 

502-6 

+ 219*6 

Arabinose. 

150 

3714 -0 

557 -1 

557-1 

+ 259*4 

Xylose.. 

150 

3739 *9 

560*7 

560-7 

+ 255-8 

Raffinose ........ 

504 

4020-0 

2026 1 

— 

+ 775*3 

Inosite (racemic).. 

180 

3676 -8 

661-8 

— 

+ 318*0 

Inosite (inactive).. 

180 

— 

666-5 

— 

+ 313-3 


The heat of formation of dextrogyrate and of lmvogyrato inosite is 
316*2 Cal., from which it follows that the inactive inosite contains 
a reserve of energy. 

Heat of dissolution of erythrol at 24°, —5*54 Cal. Heat of dis¬ 
solution of anhydrous raffinose at 18*1°, -+8*38 Cal.; of hydrated 
rafitnose at 17*7°, —9*72 Cal. 

Differences between Heats of Formation. 

Methyl alcohol (liquid) and glycol (liquid). +113 Cal. 

Glyercol (crystallised) and erythrol (crystallised) +114 „ 

Erythrol (orystallised) and mannitol (crystallised) +113 X 2 Cal. 

Ethyl alcohol and glycol. +41*5 Cal. 

Projjyl alcohol and glycerol. +42*7 x 2 Cal. 

Butyl alcohol and erythrol . +43*5 x 3 „ 
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From the last three numbers it will be seen that the heat of sub¬ 
stitution of hydroxyl, OH, for hydrogen, H, increases in proportion to 
the hydricity of the alcohol. They also represent the difference 
between the heat of fixation of CH* (about 156 Cal.) and CHOH 
(about 113 Cal.). C. H. B. 

Heats of Combustion of Sulphur Compounds. By Ber- 
thelot and Mati&non ( Compt . rend., Ill, 9—11).—Determinations of 
the heats of combustion of carbon compounds containing sulphur 
have hitherto been somewhat unsatisfactory, owing to the difficulty of 
ensuring complete oxidation of the sulphur. If, however, the com¬ 
pound is burnt in a calorimetric bomb filled with oxygen under a 
pressure of 25 atmospheres, the oxidation of the sulphur is complete 
and instantaneous (compare this vol., p. 1462). If the compound 
contains very little hydrogen, the addition of camphor is necessary. 



Heat of 
combus¬ 
tion, 

1 gram. 

Molecular heat of com¬ 
bustion. 

Heat of 
formation. 


Const, vol. 

Const, press. 

Thiophen. 

7970-1 

609-5 

670-9 

— 14, 0 

Taurine ... 

3080 -6 

385*0 

385*7 

1 + 

B8 

< 

Carbon bisulphide (liquid) 

5217 *0 

396 -4 

398*1 


Heat of formation of gaseous carbon bisulphide, —27*0 Cal. 

C. H. B. 

Stability of Salts alone and in presence of Water: Aniline 
Salts. By Berthelot (Compt rend., Ill, 135—144 ).—Aniline Sul¬ 
phate :—Molecular heat of dissolution (284 grams) at 24°, —4*63 Cal.; 
heat of neutralisation of aniline by one equivalent of sulphuric acid, 
+ 8 63 Cal. The heat of dissolution of aniline is given by the equa¬ 
tion Q = —(f—11*9)0*0447 Cal., and hence the neutralisation of one 
molecule of dissolved aniline by an equivalent of dilute sulphuric 
acid develops 4-9*21 Cal., a number 5*3 Cal. lower than the corre¬ 
sponding value for ammonia. The difference between the heats of 
formation of the two solid salts from dissolved base and acid is 
4*3 Cal,, and from gaseous constituents 5*1 Cal, The addition of 
an equivalent of sulphuric acid to a molecule of aniline sulphate 
absorbs —0 81 Cal., or, as in the case of sodium, potassium, and am¬ 
monium, the heat of formation of the aoid sulphate is lower than that 
of the normal salt. An excess of aniline*pi oduces no sensible thermal 
disturbance, a fact which shows that combination between the base 
and the acid is very nearly, if not quite, complote, Nevertheless, 
aniline sulphate in solution undergoes slight dissociation, especially 
when heated, the extent of dissociation, although small, being dis¬ 
tinctly greater than in the case of ammonium sulphate, 

Thermochomical measurements show that sodium hydroxide com¬ 
pletely displaces aniline from its sulphate even in presence of an 
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excess of aniline. Ammonia also displaces the aniline, but in this 
ease there is a slight division of the acid between the bases, a result 
due to the partial dissociation of the two sulphates in solution. 

Aniline Nitrate and Ohlende. —These salts stand in pi ecisely the 
same relation to the corresponding ammonium salts as does aniline 
sulphate to ammonium sulphate. In the case of both bases, the heats 
of formation of the nitrate and chloride from the acid and base are 
the same. 

Aniline acetate has not been isolated in the solid state. The addi¬ 
tion of acetic acid to an equivalent quantity of aniline at 24° develops 
+1*53 Cal., and if it is assumed that the heat of fusion of the acetic 
acid is the same as that of aniline acetate, the heat of formation of 
this salt from gaseous constituents is +10T Cal. The heat of for¬ 
mation of the ammonium compound is 4- 8*4 Cal. greater, and hence 
the combination of aniline with acetic acid is much less complete 
than withithe acids previously mentioned. A solution of aniline and 
acetic acid in equivalent proportions gives* further development of 
4- 1*41 Cal. on addition of a seoond equivalent of acetic acid, and 
4* 0*73 Cal. with a second equivalent of aniline. In solution, therefore: 

!N"H».Ph 4- HO Ac .... deydops 4-38 Cal. 

HEjjPh -t- 2HOAc .. „ +53 „ 

2NH 2 Ph + HO Ac .... „ +4 8 „ 

Aniline Benzoate .—Aniline and benzoic acid, when gently heated 
together in equivalent proportions, yield a homogeneous liquid which 
crystallises on cooling and dissolves completely in water. If the 
solution is concentrated by evaporation, it deposits crystals of benzoic 
acid, and the dissociation of the salt is practically complete. The 
heat of dissolution of the crystalline product is —4*79 Cal., and from 
this and the heat developed by the action of sodium hydroxide 
it follows that tho action of the liquid aniline on the solid acid 
develops + 2*7 Cal. The heat of formation of the benzoate from 
gaseous constituents would be + 11*3 Cal., and the difference, 5*7, 
between this number and the value for the ammonium salt is nearly 
the same as in the case of the nitrates. The formation of the solid 
salt from dissolved acid and base is + 9*8. Cal., or 5 Cal. higher 
'Than in the case of the acetate. It follows that though the salt 
partially dissociates on solution, the dissociation is much loss than in 
the case of the acetate. 

The crystalline product spoken of as aniline benzoate is really a 
mixture of crystals with an oily snbstanee, and if the crystals are 
separated by repealed pressing between filter paper, they are found 
to have the composition of the acid benzoate, PhNH 2 ,2C 7 II t> 0. J . 

C. H. B. 

Equilibrium and Reciprocal Displacements between Volatile 
Organic Bases. By Berthelot \Compt rend., Ill, 289—296; com¬ 
pare preceding abstract),— Piperidine is alkaline to litmus, and when 
treated with water, heat is developed in gradually increasing quantity; 
C*H„H + HH*0 develops +1*6 Cab; + 3H*0, +2*3 Cal.; + 9H*0, 
+3*5 CaL ,* + 300H a O, + 6*46 Cal. These results indicate the formation 
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of a partially dissociated hydrate, and in this respect piperidine resem¬ 
bles trimethylamine. Tlie tertiary bases, in fact, show in a well marked 
degree that power to combine with the elements of water which 
characterises the quaternary bases. This fact has to be taken into 
account in determinations of the beats of neutralisation of these 
compounds. 

CeHiiN diss. + HOI diss. develops +13*32 Cal.; CaHuN liq. + 
HC1 gas = CJEE 13 HC1 solid, develops +382 Cal.; CJEIiiN gas + HOI 
gas = C 5 H 12 NCI solid, develops + 4G Cal. These numbers* are of the 
same order of magnitude as the corresponding numbers for the 
ammonium compounds. 

CfiH n N diss. + diss. develops +15 5 Cal.; C 5 H U H diss. + 

H 2 SO 4 diss. develops +14*3 Cal. As in the <case of pyridine and the 
alkali metals, the heat of formation of the normal salt is greater than 
that of the hydrogen salt. 

Both piperidine and ammonium salts are slightly dissociated in 
solution, and there is reciprocal 'displacement to a certain extent when 
the salts are mixed, C 5 HnN diss. + NH 4 C1 diss., develops +0*4 
Cal. and CgHnNHCl diss. + NH 3 diss. absorbs —0*45 Cal., the sum 
of the two differences being practically identical with the difference 
between tbe heats of neutralisation. 

The author is unable to confirm Colson’s statement (this vol., jp. 1368) 
that piperidine displaces calcinm from calcium chloride. On the 
contrary, the thermal disturbances show that sodium hydroxide and 
calcium hydioxide displace pipeiidine almost, if net qnite, completely, 
from solutions of its hydrochloride, and freshly precipitated calcium 
hydroxide readily dissolves in strictly equivalent proportions in a 
solution of piperidine hydrochloride. If the piperidine has been 
exposed to the air and has absorbed carbonic anhydride, then it pre¬ 
cipitates calcinm salts, and if carbonic anhydride is passed into a 
solution of calcium chloride containing pipeiidine, calcinm carbonate 
is precipitated. 

On the other hand, if piperidine is poured into a saturated solution 
of calcium chloride, a precipitate forms immediately, and the whole 
liquid becomes solid. The precipitate is not calcium hydroxide, bnt 
re-dissolves completely on addition of water. Calcium nitrate and 
acetaio behave similarly, but the precipitate with the chloride requires 
the greatest quantity of water to dissolve it, and in this case also the 
development of heat is greatest. It is probable that these precipitates 
are compounds of the chloride or oxychloride with piperidine, ana¬ 
logous to the ammoniacal compounds of calcium and other metals. 
Piperidine also precipates barium chloride, but only fiom a saturated 
solution, and without decomposing it, tbe piperidine exerting a de¬ 
hydrating action similar to that of hydrochloric acid. Like ammonia, 
however, piperidine precipitates magnesium salts, 

Jpyridine .—The data are as follows:— 


C&H 5 N liquid + 220H.O at 22° # . develops +2*12 Cal. 

C,H 6 N diss. + HC1 diss. „ +51 „ 

C 5 H 5 N diss. +4H*S0 4 diss. „ +7*1 „ 

C 5 H 6 N liq. + AH 9 SO 4 diss. „ +9*22 „ 

CsHsN.JEUSO* + \E&Qi . absorbs +087 „ 
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The first two values agree with Colson’s determinations:— 

CsHsN’ diss. •+■ NH 4 CI diss. develops 0*0 Cal. 

CsHsN’jHCl diss. -b NH 3 diss.... „ +7*3 „ 

Ammonia displaces pyridine almost completely, but there is some 
evidence of a division of the acid, due to dissociation of the ammonium 
salt, as in the case of aniline. 

Tl»e addition of pyridine to calcium chloride solution develops a 
small quantity of heat (0*12 Cal.), hue there is no precipitate. If, 
however, carbonic auhydride is passed into the liquid, calcium carb¬ 
onate is precipitated, a reaction which does not take place in the case 
of aniline. 

In the case of piperidine and pyridine, there is some division of 
hydrochloric acid, but the greater part remains in combination with 
the first base. 

Aniline. —The heats of formation of the salts of aniline are almost 
identical with those of the salts of pyridine, and when aniline is added 
to a solution of pyridine hydrochloride there is a partial displacement 
of the pyridine. Pyridine displaces aniline from its sulphate to a 
considerable extent, although not completely. In no case, in fact, is 
displacement by pyridine complete, the distribution of the acid being 
determined by the degree of dissociation of the two salts. 

C. H. B. 

Boiling Points of Substances are a Function of their 
Chemical Nature. By M. Wildermakw (Ber., 23, 1468—1470, and 
2146—-2151; compare this vol., p. 941).—The anthor quotes further 
instances in support of the law given in his previous paper with 
regard to the boiling points of substances. Objection is raised to the 
view recently put forward by Guldberg (this vol., p. 1043) that the 
ratio T/Tx, where T is the absolute boiling point and T x the absolute 
critical temperatnre, is practically constant; from which it also 
follows that the ratio T/T' of the two boiling points at the pressures 
n and np will be constant for substances the critical pressures of which 
do not greatly differ. It was shown by the author in the paper above 
quoted, that the relation of boiling point to pressure is a function of 
the chemical nature of a substance. The above ratio T/T' cannot 
therefore be the same function of the pressure for substances of 
different chemical nature, so that even if such substances have equal 
critical pressures, the values for the ratio T/T’ will not be equal. 

h. c. 

Determination of the Vapour. Pressures of Solutions. By 
* G. Chakpy ( Compt rend., HI, 102—i03).—The solution is placed in 
a large test tube, the upper part of which contains a small condensa¬ 
tion hygrometer. The space above the liquid is allowed to become 
saturated with the vapour of the solvent, the process being accelerated, 
if necessary, by reducing the pressure, and the dew point is de¬ 
termined. If the law of the variation of the vapour pressure of the 
solvent ‘is known, the vapour pressure of the solution at the tempera¬ 
ture of the experiment can be readily calculated. The accuracy of the 
determination is greater, the feebler the pressure that has to be 
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measured. This method is applicable to the case of solutions which 
attack mercuiy, and which, therefore, could not be introduced into a 
barometric tube. C. JEL B. 

Some Vapour-density Determinations. By A. Krause and V. 
Meyer (Zeit . physikal . Ghtm 6, 5—9).—The method desciibed by 
Demuth and Meyer (this vol., p. 440) for determining the vapour 
density of a substance below its boiling point is found to be still 
applicable when other gases such as air, nitrogen, or even carbonic 
anhydride are used in place of hydrogen to fill the vaporising bulb of 
the apparatus. The vaporisation is then much slower, but determi¬ 
nations of the vapour densities of xylene at 40°, and of paranitro- 
toluene at 33°, below their boiling points, in air and in carbonic 
anhydride, show that perfectly accurate results are obtained. The 
above gases may therefore be employed in cases where hydrogen 
cannot be used, but it is preferable to use the latter in all cases where 
possible. 

Using the Dumas method, Cabours found that the theoretical 
vapour density of acetic acid is first i eached at 250°. The authors 
find that by their method the theoretical vapour density can be 
reached at about 160°. The results obtained wei e as follows:— 


Temp. 

Krause and Meyer. 

Cahours. 

Temp. 

Krause and Meyer. 

Cabours. 

100° 

325 

140 

2*67 2*60 

2*51 2*42 

2*28 2*26 

3*20 

2*90 

160° 

190 

2*12 2*18 

2*14 2*07 

2-48 

2-80 


The theoretical number is 2*08. 

Iodine, according to Troost, at the temperature of boiling sulphur, 
already shows dissociation when under a reduced pressure. No sign 
of dissociation was, however, found by the authors when iodino was 
allowed to vaporise at the above temperature in the presence of a 
large excess of air. An experiment performed with sulphur at the 
same tempera turn, and in an atmosphere of nitrogen, gave a vapour 
density corresponding with S 7 . This is looked upon as accidental, as 
the vapour density is not constant at these temperatures. H. C. 

Osmotic Experiment. By W. Nernst ( Zeit. physikal. Ghem, 6 , 
37—40).—If we have two solutions in the same solvent of different 
concentrations, separated by a layer of a second liqnid in which the 
solvent is soluble, but not the dissolved substance, the liquid will act 
as a semi-permeable material, allowing the passage of the solvent 
from the solution of less to that of greater concentration, hut not 
allowing the passage of the dissolved substance. This is shown to be 
the case with solutions of benzene in ether separated from one another 
by a membrane saturated with water. H. C. 

Bdle of Solid Substances in Chemical Equilibrium. By 
A. Horstmann (Zeit. physikal. Ghem 6 , 1—4).— It is a matter of 
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common experience that the relative amount of a solid substance 
exercises, no influence on chemical equilibrium, or, as it is usually 
expressed, the active mass of a solid substance appears to be constant. 
Thus when carbonic anhydride is in contact with a mixture of calcium 
carbonate and lime, although seemingly the mixture should absorb a 
greater quantity of carbonic anhydride, the greater, the amount of 
lime present, this is not found to be the case, the tension of the gas 
being independent of the proportion of the two solids in the mixture. 
This fact has not hitherto been satisfactorily explained, but Van’t 
Hoff’s recent views with regard to the existence of solid solutions 
(this vol., p. 1044) now open out a way for such an explanation. 

Two solid substances, A and B, will, as a rule, form with one 
another two saturated solutions, the one containing a small quantity 
of B in a large quantity of A, and the other a small quantity of A 
in a large quantity of B. Under these circumstances, equilibrium 
•will, within very wide limits, be independent of the proportion 
of the two solids. In the case of calcium carbonate just considered, 
one may assume that there are two solutions* one containing aCaO in 
100CaCO 3 , and the other bCaC0 3 in lOOCaO, where a and b aTe 
both small quantities. According to a well known thermodynamic 
principle, the tension of carbonic anhydride above these two solutions 
must be the same, and this will remain constant as long as the two 
solid solutions are present at the ’same time, whatever be the 
relative amounts of the solid substances; for the addition or removal 
of carbonic anhydride can only alter the amounts of the two solutions, 
but not their composition, and hence the tension also remains 
unaltered. The tension will only become variable when the quantity 
of one of the constituents is so small that only one of the, two 
solutions can be formed. H. 0. 

Affinity Coefficients of Alkyl Halogen Compounds and of 
Amines. By N. Menschutkin (Zeit. physikal. Chem., 6, 41—57).— 
In a former paper (Abstr., 1888, 901), the author has shown that the 
nature of the solvent exercises a very material influence on thi* 
velocity of the chemical reaction there studied. Iu order to submit 
this influence to a further examination, the velocity of the action of 
triethylamine on ethyl iodide in various neutral and chemically 
indifferent solvents was determined. The following table gives the 
comparative values of the velocities in different solvents, that in 
benzyl alcohol being taken as 100 (the greatest velocity):— 



Hydrocarbons. 

» 

Hexane. 

. 0-13 

Xylene. 

2-2 

Heptane .......... 

0*17 

Rfinzen a__ _ 

4-4 


Halogen Compounds. 

Propyl chloride..... 

. 4-0 

Bromohenzene... 

20-3 

Chlorobenzene. 

. 17-4 

a-Bromonaphthalene •. 

84-9 


Ethers. 


Ethyl isoamyl ether. 

. 0'47 

Phenetoll.. 

16-0 

Ethyl ether .. 

. 057 

AnisoiL.... 

30'3 
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Isobutyl acetate 
Ethyl acetate .. 


Isobutyl alcohol 
Ethyl alcohol.. 


Acetone... 

Acetone Q4*5 vol). 
Water (0*5 vol.).... 


Ethereal Salts . 


4-3 

Etbyl benzoate. 

...• 194 

1G-7 


Alcohols. 


19-4 

Allyl alcohol.. 

... 32-5 

27-5 

Methyl alcohol ...., 

... 38-0 

Ketones. 


45-7 

| Acetophenone. 

... 97-3 


66*0 


The velocity is least for the hydrocarbons and ethers; then come 
the ethereal salts and alcohols, and lastly the ketones, for which the 
velocity is greatest. Comparing members of the same homologous 
series, it is evident that the velocity is most retarded by compounds 
of highest molecular weight. Unsaturated compounds appear to 
assist the reaction, and this is especially noteworthy in the case of 
aromatic compounds. The velocities for the haloid componnds are 
greater than those for the hydrocarbons, and bromine gives higher 
values than chlorine. 

The velocity of the action of propyl iodide on triethylamine in 
different solvents was also studied. The numbers obtained are smaller 
than those for ethyl iodide, but a veiy similar relation is observed 
among them. The peculiar influence of the solvents in these cases 
justifies the conclusion that solutions in organic solvents are not mere 
mixtures, but that a distinct specific attraction exists between the 
solvent and dissolved substance. H. C. 


Distribution of Hydrogen Sulphide between the Metals of 
two Dissolved Salts. By G-. Chesneau (Compt. rend., Ill, 269— 
271).—Hydrogen sulphide was added to a solution containing lead 
nitrate and copper nitra/te in eqnal molecular proportions. Direct 
experiments showed that in the case of both salts incomplete or exact 
precipitation yields always a monosulphide. The division of the 
hydrogen sulphide between the two metals takes place in the direc¬ 
tion indicated by the thermochemieal data. Copper is precipitated 
more rapidly than lead, and the composition of the precipitate varies 
continuously with the proportion of hydrogen sulphide. The ratio 
of copper to lead also varies with the time during which the three 
compounds remain in contact; it first decreases, attains a minimum 
after a few minutes, and then gradually increases. C. H. B. 

Berthollet’s Laws. By A. Colson (Gompt rend., Ill, 103—106). 
—Pyridine, aniline, and nicotine give no precipitate with solutions 
of calcium salts, and hence are exceptions to one of the laws of 
Berthollet. The heat of neutralisation of diisobutylamine is practi¬ 
cally the same as that of calcium hydroxide, and, like the latter, the 
amine precipitates magnesium hydroxide, but is expelled from it#? 
salts by potassium hydroxide. Now if double decomposition depends 
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on affinity, and not on the nature of tke base, the salts of diiso- 
butylamine should not be decomposed by pyridine, aniline, or nico¬ 
tine, and the author found that the sulphate and chloride are not 
decomposed, after first proving that the solubility of the amine in 
water is not affected by the presence of the other bases mentioned. 

Organic and inorganic bases may be divided into two groups, the 
one being comparable to the alkalis, and the other to feebler metallic 
bases, the ratio established for one acid holding good as a general 
rule for all the others. When an alkaline base and a feeble‘base are 
simultaneously in presence of the same acid, the affinity of the alka¬ 
line base alone seems to be active, and the salts of the strong 
base are not decomposed by the feeble base, whatever be the nature 
and solubility of the bases, provided that they form soluble salts. 
In other words, Berth oil et’s laws do not hold good. Prom a thermo- 
chemical point of view, this fact may be stated approximately in the 
following terms: When two bases, by their separate union with the 
same acid, develop very different quantities of heat, the salts formed 
with the greater development of heat are not decomposed by the 
feebler base, whatever may be the direction of the interaction indi¬ 
cated by Berthollet’s laws. 0. H. B. 

Reactions of Organic Bases. By A. Colson ( Oompt. rend.. Ill, 
266—268).—Piperidine precipitates calcium from solutions of its 
soluble salts, although the heat of formation of piperidine chloride, 
-f 18 Cal., is less than that of calcium chloride, +14‘Cal. Moreover, 
the heat of formation of piperidine chloride in any state is less than 
that of ammonium chloride, and yet ammonia does not precipitate 
solutions of calcium chloride. 

Pyridine displaces aniline from solutions of its chloride, although 
the heat of formation of aniline chloride is greater than that of 
pyridine chloride. The result cannot be attributed to the formation 
of a pyridine dihydrochloride, for the latter is unstable in presence of 
water, and its beat of formation is very small. 

It would seem that in these cases Berthollet’s laws hold good, but 
the ordinaiy thermochemical laws do not, and the author concludes 
that for bases of the same order, Berthollet s laws are true, whatever 
the direction of change indicated by the thermochemical data. 

C. H. B. 

New Principle of Determining Molecular Weights. By W. 
Nernst (Zeit. physikal. Ghem ., 6, 16—36).—It has been shown by 
Van't Hoff and Tammann that iso-osmotic solutions have equal vapour 
tensions. Regarding the process of dissolution as equivalent to that 
of vaporisation (Nernst, this vol., p. 3), the tensions of different 
solutions towards any particular solvent will be subject to the same 
law. Hence if two iso-osmotic aqueous solutions are shaken, say, with 
carbon bisulphide, the latter will remove equal quantities of water 
from each. If the osmotic pressures of the solutions differ, that of 
lower osmotic pressure will part with more water than that with the 
higher. But since the osmotic pressure of a solution changes with 
the amount and the nature of the dissolved salt which it contains, the 
amount of water or other solvent which passes from the solution into 
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the carbon bisulphide or other liquid will vary as the dissolved salt 
varies. The osmotic pressure being also dependent on the molecular 
weight of the dissolved substance, there will obviously be a relation 
between this latter and the amount of solvent which will be dissolved 
out of the solution by some second liquid. This relation can be 
determined from thermodynamical considerations, and may be formu¬ 
lated as follows: The relative decrease in solubility towards some 
second liquid which a solvent undergoes, owing to the addition of 
some foreign substance, is as the number of molecules of the dissolved 
foreign substance lo the number of molecules of the solvent. Hence 
if n is the number of foreign molecules dissolved in 100 mols. of the 
solvent, and a and a' the solubilities of the pure solvent and of the 
solution, (a — a)/a' = nj 100. This law was tested and found to be 
correct for solutions of various substances in valeric acid and ether, the 
second liquid used in each case being water. The amount of valeric 
acid dissolved out by the water was determined in each case by titra¬ 
tion, and the amount of ether by taking the specific gravities of the 
aqneous solutions. If * is the number of grams of a substance of 
molecular weight M dissolved in 100 gram mols. of the solvent, 
n = M/r, and we thus have a method of determining the molecular 
weight of the dissolved substance by measuring the solubility of its 
solution in some second solvent. 

If a mixture of two liquids, such as ether and water, is cooled to a 
sufficiently low temperature, one of them, in this ease the water, will 
begin to freeze. The point at which this will take place will be that 
corresponding to the reduction in the freezing point of water caused 
by the addition of the ether. If in the ether a third substance is 
dissolved which is not soluble in water, then, in accordance with the 
law stated above, the solubility of the ether iu the water will be 
lessened, and hence the freezing point of the aqueous solution will 
rise If t 0 is the freezing point of a solution of pure ether in water, 
and t the freezing point after the addition of a foreign substance of 
molecular weight M, m grams of the latter being dissolved in 
100 grams of ether, then t/fa — t) = 74m/10oM. The method can, 
therefore, be used to determine an unknown molecular weight, and 
experiments are quoted which demonstrate its correctness. Solutions 
other than those of ether and water may, of course, be used, if they 
fulfil the above necessary conditions. H. 0. 
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Carbon an Impurity in Hydrogen affecting Determinations 
of its Atomic Weight. By E. W. Mobley ^Amer. Chem. 12, 
460—*463).—All commercial varieties of zinc, including the purest 
zinc obtainable from the manufacturers of pure chemicals, when dis- 
soKed in dilnte acids, give hydiogen containing carbon compounds, 
which are converted into carb< nic anhydride on passing the gas over 
hot copper oxide. The hydrogen obtained by the electrolj sis of an 
vol. Lvni. 4 e 
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alkaline hydroxide is likewise contaminated, unless care is taken to 
remove the carbonate present by precipitation with barium hydrox¬ 
ide. The bearing of these facts on the determination of the atomic 
weight of hydrogen is obvious, since hydrogen containing carbon 
compounds will have too high a specific gravity; and when weighed 
and burned, and the resulting water weighed, the atomic weight of 
hydrogen will appear to be too large. 

The only known satisfactory method of obtaining pure hydrogen 
for atomic weight determinations is by the electrolysis of dilute 
sulphuric acid. The author, by this method, has succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing hydrogen, at the rate of trom 10 to 20 litres per hour, in which 
there is no carbon, no sulphur; in which there is presumably no 
oxygen, and, finally, in which the resulting nitrogen is too small to 
be detected by a process which shows the presence of one-hundredth 
of a c.c. of nitrogen in a litre of hydrogen. G. T. M. 

Atomic Weight of Oxygen. By W. A. Notes (Amer. Chem. 

12, 441—460; compare Abstr., 1888, 411, 647, and 649).—In a 
previous paper (Abstr., 1889, 672), the author expressed the opinion 
that some undiscovered source of constant error existed both in his 
and in Cooke’s determinations of the atomic weight of oxygen. 
Further experiments, however, now show that such cannot be the 
case, and that the atomic weight lies very close to, and is probably 
very slightly less than, the value 15*896 (mean of 24 determinations). 
The apparatus used was the same in principle as that employed in 
his previous experiments (loc. cit .); tlie hydrogen was obtained by 
the electrolysis of a solution containing 15—20 per cent, of sulphuric 
acid, and every precaution was taken to remove impurities from it, 
and to prevent leakage in the apparatus. The author has shown 
that these two objects were attained. 

Experiments made with the desire of substituting lead chromate, 
manganese dioxide, or litharge for the copper oxide gave unsatisfac¬ 
tory results; although, in the case of manganese dioxide, one deter¬ 
mination, after necessary corrections for retained water had heon 
allowed, gave the value 15*904. This result may be regarded as 
confirmatory of those obtained when the author employed copper 
oxide. G. T. Al. 

Density of Nitrogen and Oxygen according to Regnanlt, and 
the Composition of the Air according to Dumas and Bous- 
singault. By A. Ledco (Oompt. rend., Ill, 262—264).—If the 
composition of the air by weight is calculated from the known com¬ 
position by volume and the densities of oxygen and nitrogen as 
given by Begnanlt. the numbers obtained are, oxygen 23'58, nitrogen 
76'42. According to Dumas and Bonssingault the nnmbers are, 
oxygen 28*0 (22-9—23-1) and nitrogen 77-0. The author considers 
that this difference is most probably due to small errors in Regnault’s 
numbers, namely, 1T0563 for oxygen and 0-97137 for nitrogen. 
Dumas found oxygen = 1-1057 and nitrogen = 0-972. Some pre¬ 
liminary determinations of the density of nitrogen by the author gave 
values between 0*972 and 0-973. C. H. B. 
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Rhombic Sulphur from Hydrogen Sulphide. By F. B. Ahrf^s 
( Ber ., 23, 2708).—When pyridine or picoline is saturated witli 
hydrogen sulphide and allowed to remain in open or loosely closed, 
vessels, sulphur gradually separates out in small, lustrous crystals 
consisting of rhombic octahcdra. Those from picoline are larger, but 
less sharply developed than those from pyridine. It is probable that 
hydrogen sulphide first unites with the base forming an unstable 
additive compound, which is gradually decomposed by the oxygen of 
the air with separation of sulphur; the latter first remains dissolved 
in the base, but soon separates out in the crystalline form This 
view is confirmed by the fact that the pyridine bases always contain 
water after the sulphur has separated H. G. C. 

Action of Sulphurous Anhydride on Metals. By J. Uhl (Bpv., 
23, 2151—2154).—Pure palladium foil decomposes pure dry sulphur¬ 
ous anhydride at a moderately high temperature in accordance with 
the equation—Pd + 3SO* = PdS + 2SOj. The aution ceases, 
however, after a short time owing, probably, to the fact that the 
metal becomes coated with sulphide. Platiuum behaves like palla¬ 
dium under the same conditions, but gold decomposes the gas mto 
sulphuric anhydride and sulphnr. 

When copper is heated in a stream of sulphurous anhydride, it is 
converted into cuprous sulphate and cuprous sulphide, a smaH 
quantity of a colourless sublimate being also formed; if the product- 
is treated with water to dissolve the sulphate, and the dried residue- 
containing copper sulphide is heated in a stream of hydrogen, 
evolution of hydrogen sulphide takes place. It was also found 
that freshly prepared, well dried copper sulphide is decomposed by 
hydrogen at a dull red heat with evolution of hydrogen sulphide; 
after about 15 minutes, the presence of metallic copper can be 
observed, and, on further heating, a considerable quantity of the 
sulphide is reduced. This fact proves that the method at present 
employed for the estimation of copper, namely ignition of the 
sulphide in a stream of hydrogen, cannot yield accurate results 

When silver is heated in a stream of sulphurous anhydride, it is 
converted into sulphato and sulphide, a very small quantity of 
sulphuric anhydride being also formed. Cadmium, under the same 
conditions, is converted into the sulphate and sulphide; the sulphide 
is not decomposed on ignition in a stream of hydrogen. 

Mercury and bismuth arc not acted on by sulphurous anhydride at 
a moderately high temperature, but magnesium glows vividly iu the 
gas, even when only gently heated, yielding the sulphate, sulphite, 
and sulphide. Antimony is converted into the orange trisulphide 
and trioxide on ignition in sulphurous anhydride; aluminium, zinc, 
nickel, and cobalt seem to be partially converted into the sulphides. 

F. S. K. 

Expansion of Silica. By H. Le Chatelier ( Oompt . rend ., Ill, 
123—126).—The following results were obtained with (1) a brick of 
tridymito obtained by treating a brick of quartz at 1600°, (2) chal¬ 
cedony heated at 1500°; sp. gr. 2*16, (3) calcined quartz. The 
numbers represent tho elongation iu mm. per 100 mm.:—- 

4x2 
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Between 130° and 170°, the tridymite suddenly expands, the 
elongation being about 0*L5 per cent., and this seems to correspond 
with the point of transformation, 130°, observed by Mallard. Tri- 
dymifce shows a maximum expansion at about 750 J , a phenomenon 
which has not previously been observed for any other substance. 
Between 170° and 245°, calcined chalcedony also shows a sudden 
elongation of 1 per cent., the exact temperature at which this takes 
place being 210°. It would follow from this transformation that this 
variety of silica cannot he regarded as amorphous. Calcined quartz 
expands continuously as the temperature rises, but the value of the 
elongation at 1000° is much lower than for any other variety of 
silic-i, and is intermediate between that of porcelain and that of glass; 
it follows therefore that when heated to a high temperature in 
presence of a small quantity of bases and suddenly cooled, quartz is 
really converted into amorphous silica. C. H. B. 


Reduction of Oxygen Compounds by Magnesium. By 
C. Winkler (Ber 23, 2642—2668; see also this vol., pp. 331, 451, 
693).—When a spiral of magnesium ribbon is ignited and plunged 
into carbonic anhydride, it continues to bum brightly, although in a 
somewhat altered manner, a slight, crackling noise being heard, whilst 
the burning particles of magnesium are projected against the sides 
of the vessel. The magnesia is coloured more or less grey from 
the -presence of a little carbon, which is, however, only formed 
in very small quantity, carbon monoxide being the chief product. 
It is probable that the heat evolved by the burning magnesium 
dissociates the carbonic anhydride into carbon monoxide and oxygon, 
the latter then uniting with the magnesium vapour with explosive 
violence, and causing the above-mentioned scattering of the burning 
particles. 

If a compact mass of magnesium ribbon be gently heated in a glass 
tube, and carbonic anhydride passed over it, the surface becomes 
rough, and covered with a greyish-black mixture of carbon and 
magnesium carbide, and carbon monoxide is found in the gas. At a 
full red heat, the magnesium ribbon bursts into flame, burning wich 
an intense light, and forming a mixture of magnesia and charcoal. 
Magnesium wire under the same conditions does not ignite, but becomes 
coated with magnesium carbide; magnesium powder, on the other 
hand, causes formation of carbon monoxide below a red heat, and 
complete decomposition at a low red heat. 

That magnesium can also canse the reduction of alkaline carb- 
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onates lias been shown by Phipson (Ofiem. News, 9, 219), and by 
the author (this vol., p. 331). In the instances already investigated, 
the metal formed is volatile, and it was, therefore, interesting to see 
whether the carbonates of the alkaline earths exhibit a similar 
behaviour. It was found that when 1 mol. of calcium carbonate was 
heated with 3 atoms of magnesium in powder, complete reduction took 
place at a red heat, with incandescence. The product on treatment 
with hot water and acids gave off hydrogen contaminated with other 
unpleasant smelling gases. If only 2 atoms of magnesium are 
employed, the products are quicklime, charcoal, and magnesia, whilst 
1 atom of magnesium gives quicklime, carbon monoxide, and mag¬ 
nesia. The carbonates of strontium and barium behave in a 
similar manner, except that the reaction is much more violent. An 
attempt was made to obtain the carbon formed in the last reaction 
in a crystalline condition by fusing the product with an excess of 
aluminium. The dark-coloured metallic mass, however, on treatment 
with acids, left a black residue consisting of amorphous carbon and 
small crystals of barium aluminate. 

Burning magnesium ribbon or wire is at once extinguished when 
plunged into carbon monoxide. If the gas be passed over the same 
form of magnesium at a red heat, it only becomes coated with mag¬ 
nesium carbide. The powder, however, burns at a red heat with a 
dull glow, forming a black, friable product, consisting apparently of 
a mixture of magnesia and charcoal. On treatment with acids, this 
leaves a sooty powder, which, however, in this, as in all the above 
cases, contains considerable quantities of magnesium. That the latter 
is chemically combined is shown by the fact that it is not attacked by 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. On ignition, it is slowly converted 
into magnesia, and quantitative measurements of the amount of the 
latter led to the impossible formula MgCi 0 . It is, therefore, 
probably a mixture of magnesium carbide and charcoal, and, more¬ 
over always contains impurities derived from the vessel in which the 
reduction is carried out. Attempts were made to obtain a definite 
compound Mg 2 C by heating the two substances in the required pro¬ 
portions in a current of hydrogen, and by heating 1 mol. of calcium 
carbonate with 5 atoms of magnesium. In both cases, however, only 
a partial reaction takes place; the prbduct undoubtedly contains 
magnesium carbide, and gives off unpleasant smelling gases on treat¬ 
ment with acids. 

The researches of Wohler (Annalen, 107,137,369), Geuther (J.pr. 
Chem 95,424), Phipson ( JProc . Boy. Soc ., 13,217), and Parkinson (this 
Journ., 1867,128) have shown the strong tendency of silicon to unite 
with magnesium, and it was, therefore, thought advisable to inves¬ 
tigate the compounds thus formed before examining the action of 
magnesium on silica. Wobler obtained a compound to which he gave 
the formula Mg 4 Si 3 , whilst Geuther obtained a similar compound 
of the composition Mg 6 Si 3 . The author heated together magnesium 
and silicon in a current of hydrogen in the proportions required by 
tbe latter formula, and also in the proportion required by the formula 
Mg 3 Si. Both products were very similar, the former having a 
slightly reddish tinge, whilst the latter is coloured pure greyish- 
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bine. Both readily lose magnesium on ignition, and the author 
believes that the true compound is Mg »Si, and that the other compounds 
obtained are formed from it by loss of magnesium. Both compounds 
evolve spontaneously inflammable hydrogen silicide with hydrochloric 
acid of sp. gr. 1*190, but if dilute acid be employed, the gas is not as a 
rule spontaneously inflammable. A portion of the silicon passes at 
the same time into Geuther’s hydrated silicon oxide, Si^HoOs, and pos¬ 
sibly also into silicoformic anhydride, Si 2 H 2 0 3 , and silicone, Si^HiOa. 
Dilate sulphuric acid behaves in a manner similar to dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but the concentrated acid is reduced to sulphurous acid 
and sulphur. With hydrofluoric acid, it yields hydrogen only, and is 
not completely dissolved, as it becomes coated with insoluble magne¬ 
sium fluoride. It is not attacked by aqueous potash, but is readily 
decomposed by a solution of ammonium chloride, according to the 
equation: 2Mg 2 Si + 8 KH 4 CI + 3H 2 0 = 4MgCl 2 + Si 2 H* 2 0 3 4 - 8 NH 3 
+ 6 H 2 . Magnesium silicide also decomposes the salts of many 
heavy metals, with precipitation of the metal, and even with neutral 
s ilutions of alkaline chlorides it yields hydrogen on boiling, the solution 
becoming alkaline. The formation of hydrogen must be secondary, 
a'id due to the previous formation of the alkali metal. 

The action of magnesium powder on silica has been recently inves¬ 
tigated by Gatfcemiaun (Abstr., 1889, 342). The author in his 
experiments employed very finely ground quartz. When mixed with 
2 atoms of magnesium powder, the reaction is extremely violent, 
even when only small quantities are employed, and the product is 
never homogeneous, showing in some places the blue magnesium 
silicide, and in other's the brown silicon. If to the mixture an eqnai 
weight of magnesia be added before beating, the reaction proceeds 
quite quietly. The product obtained without magnesia, when 
powdered and again heated in hydrogen, assumes a pure brown 
colour, and scarcely evolves any hydrogen silicide with hydrochloric 
acid, whence it appears that not only magnesium, but also mag¬ 
nesium silicide, can reduce silica to silicon. If, therefore, 1 mol. of 
silica be heated with 1 atom of magnesium, silicon alone is formed, 
the reaction proceeding much more quietly. From this it would also 
appear probable that a silicon monoxide SiO does not exist. 
Powdered silicates are also reduced at a red heat by magnesium 
powder in the same manner as silica itself. 

When titanium dioxide (1 mol.) is heated with magnesium powder 
(2 atoms) at a red he it in a current of hydrogen, redaction takes 
place with incandescence. The product must be allowed to cool in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen, as otherwise it readily catches lire in the 
air. After remaining for a night under glacial acetic acid, it is 
partially dried at a moderate heat, and then completely in a current 
of hydrogen at 150°. A brown powder is thus obtained, which con¬ 
tains no metallic titanium, but a lower oxide of the metal, mixed with 
magnesium in the form of magnesium titanate. From the quantity 
of oxygen taken up on heating the reduction product, it appears 
probable that the reaction takes place according to the equation 
2TiO a + Mg =: TiO 4* MgTiOj. If, however, the quantity of mag- 
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nesiura be decreased, products are obtained having the colours of the 
other lower oxides of titanium. 

All attempts to prepare a compound of magnesium and titanium 
have been without success. A compound of titanium, hydrogen, and 
oxygen has, however, been obtained in the following manner. 
r i itanium dioxide (1 mol.) was heated with magnesium powder 
(4 atoms) in a current of hydrogen. After cooling in the hydrogen 
atmosphere, the product was covered with water in a flask, and 
hydrochloric acid passed in drop by drop, until present in excess 
almost pure hydrogen being evolved. The compound in suspension is 
collected, washed with hydrochloric acid, alcohol, and ether, and dried 
over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. It forms a black powder, which is 
not attacked by acids, and evolves hydrogen on treatment with aqueous 
potash, but remains unchanged in appearance. When heated by itself, 
it also gives off hydrogen without change of appearance, and on igni¬ 
tion in air forms titanic anhydride; the compound, however, still 
contains magnesium, probably as magnesium titanate. If m the 
numbers obtained on analysis the correction be made for a quantity 
of the latter compound corresponding with the magnesium found, the 
composition of the remainder is found to be TiaHOi. The decomposi¬ 
tion by heat would then be represented by the equation Ti 3 H0 4 = 
TiA + H. 

By the action of magnesium (2 atoms) on zirconium dioxide (1 mol.) 
at a red heat in a current of hydrogen, a black product was obtained 
which readily takes fire in the air, and which, after separating from 
unaltered magnesium, appears to have the composition ZrO, com¬ 
plete reduction to the metal not taking place. Zirconium monoxide 
may also be obtained by heating zirconium dioxide (1 mol.) and 
magnesium (1 atom). It is a deep-black powder, which readily 
undergoes oxidation forming titanium dioxide. 

When zirconium dioxide and magnesium are heated in the propor¬ 
tion of 1 mol. of the former to 4 atoms of the latter, and the product 
treated just as described above under titanium, a black compound is 
obtained, which, like the titanium compound, is unacted on by acids, 
but evolves hydrogen on treatment with aqueous potash. On heating 
it, the flame of burning hydrogen is first seen, and then incandescence 
takes place, the dioxide being formed. From the analysis, it appears 
that, on the assumption that the magnesium found is present as 
zircon ate, the new compound has the formula ZrjHA* On heating 
by itself, it also evolves hydrogen, the reaction being possibly as 
fol low's:—Zr 3 H 3 04 = 3ZrO + H 3 0 + H. 

The hydrogen evolved when the reduction product is treated with 
hydrochloric acid contains a small quantity of an impurity, which, 
from its general behaviour and peculiar odour, is probably hydrogen 
zirconide. H. G. C. 

Beryllium. By G. Kkors and H. Moea.ht (Ber., 23, 2552—2556). 
—The authors have redetermined the atomic weight of beryllium. 
Beryllium oxide, purified as previously described (this vol., p. 697), 
was converted into the sulphate, BeSO* + 4H 8 0, and weighed 
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quantities of this salt, most carefully purified by recrystallisation, 
were reconverted into tbe oxide by ignition. The average of 14 deter¬ 
minations gave 4*514 as the equivalent, or 9*028 as the atomic weight 
of beryllium (0 = 15*96) ; when 0 = 16, the atomic weight is 9*05, 
an even smaller value than that found bv Awdejew. These results 
show that the impurity to which the yellowish-green colour of con¬ 
centrated acid solutions of beryllium chloride is due (loc. tit.) has 
caused the results of previous atomic weight determinations to come 
out too high; the nature of this impurity is being investigated. 

F. S. K. 

Action of Metallic Cadmium on the Halogen Cadmium 
Salts: Cadmium Sub-hydroxide and Sub-oxide. By H. N. 
Morse and H. C. Jones ( Amer . Chem. J., 12, 488—493).—When 
anhydrous cadmium chloride, contained in a long-necked flask of hard 
glass, is heated to the fusing point in a vacuum or in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen with an excess of metallic cadmium, the molten salt 
quickly assumes a fine gamet-red colour, which is not intensified by 
further heating. On cooling, the solidified mass has a greyish-white 
colour and a cleavage resembling that of talc or bracite; under the 
microscope, it appears homogeneous and free from metal; on analysis, 
it gives numbers which very closely approximate to those required by 
the formula Cd 4 Cl 7 . The new substance is a powerful reducing 
agent, and on heating fuses to a red liquid, which breaks up into 
metal and cadmium chloride; it is, perhaps, not a definite chemical 
compound, hut a solution of cadmoos chloride in cadmic chloride; 
and this view is supported by its behaviour towards water. 

Anhydrous cadmium bromide, on similar treatment, behaves like 
the chloride, and gives a substance of the formula Cd 4 Br 7 ; cadmium 
iodide appears to give a compound Cdalss (= Cdl + HCdI 3 ). The 
properties of both these substances closely resemble those of the 
above described chloride, and all three compounds, when treated with 
water, yield the ordinary halogen salts of cadmium which dissolve; 
a small quantity of hydroxide, which renders the water turbid; and 
heavy, transparent, highly-lustrous, crystalb'ne substances, which 
rapidly lose their crystalline appearance, and change to a white, 
amorphous powder, which is cadmons hydroxide. 

Cadmous hydroxide, CdOH, is a strong reducing agent. It dissolves 
in dilute acids, yielding with nitric acid, oxides of nitrogen; with 
other acids, free hydrogen. When gently heated, it loses water, and 
forms a heavy, yellow powder, which, under the microscope, is found 
to consist of small, translucent crystals, and on analysis gives 
numbers corresponding with the formula Cd s O. Cadmous oxide, on 
further heating, breaks up into a mixture of the normal oxide and the 
metal, the mixture having a distinctly green colour. G. T. M. 

Crystallised Basic Cupric Nitrate. By G. Rousseau (Corrupt, 
rend.. Ill, 38—-40).—The trihydrate CujJNOa + 3H 2 0 was heated 
with fragments of marble in sealed tubes at temperatures varying 
between 180° and 330° for a time varying from 24 to 48 hours. 
Small, thin, bluish-green tables crystallised out, identical with the 
rhombic plates obtained by Bourgeois (this vol., p. 714). With the 
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bexahydrate Cu2N0 3 + 6H 3 0, magnificent, transparent, green 
prisms, as much as 5 cm. long, were obtained. They are monoclinic, 
and are identical with the crystals which Wells and Penfield 
described, bnt which Bourgeois was unable to obtain by their method 
(Iog. oit). Under all conditions, and with either hydrate, the 
crystallised basic nitrate has the composition ascribed to it by Ger- 
liardt, 3Cu0,Cu2hr0 3 ,H 2 0, and hence it would seem that the basic 
nitrate of Berthelot and Graham, 3Cu0,N 3 0 5 ,H 2 0, does not exist. 

C. H. B. 

Mercnricobaltammonitim Salts. By G. Voetmann and E. 
Boksbach (Ber., 23, 2803—2806; compare this vol, p. 13).— 
On adding a strongly alkaline solution of potassio-mercuric iodide 
(Nessler’s reagent) to luteocobalt chloride, the compound 
Co^ w H 33 (Hg-OH) 4 I 4 (OH) 2 , is obtained as a voluminous, floccnlent, 
light brown precipitate, insoluble in water, but sparingly so in acids. 
A red, crystalline powder with the formula Co 2 N 13 H 3 ,(HgI) 3 I 6 is 
formed on adding mercuric iodide solution (4 mols.) and sodium 
hydroxide (4 mols.) to luteocobalt chloride (1 mol.). On treating 
this compound with sodium hydroxide, the luteo-salt dissolves, 
and the bright red residue consists of Co JSTuH^Hgl^Ig; the same 
substance is also formed by the action of a large excess of sodium 
hydroxide on a mixture of luteocobalt chloride and mercuric 
iodide. 

Co 2 N 10 H 2 o(HgI) 4 (Hg-OH)6T6 is obtained as a yellow precipitate on 
adding a little sodium hydroxide solution to a mixture of purpureo- 
cobalt chloride and potassio-mercuric iodide; it is sparingly soluble 
in acids, more readily in potassium iodide, and is also formed on 
digesting the double salt of purpureocobalt chloride and potassio- 
mercuric iodide with sodium hydroxide. 

On adding 1—2 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solntion of sodium hydroxide 
to rosoocobaltdecamiue chloride (1 srrara), and potassio-mercuric 
iodide, a salt with the formula C 02 N lu Htf (Hgl) 3 I 6 is formed. With 
about 5 c.c. of the above solution of sodium hydroxide, the com¬ 
pound OoaNwH^HglJJe is precipitated; whilst with a large excess 
of sodium hydroxide, a substance with the formula 

Oo 3 N ll( H Jt (HgI)A(OH) a 

is obtained as a vollowish-brown powder. 

Co a Nalfm(HgOH) fi Ie is the only compound which could be obtained 
from puq>ureocobaltoctamine chloride. 

On treating roseocobaltoctamine chloride with potassio-mercuric 
iodide and an equal amount of sodium hydroxide (10 per cent, 
solution), a brown precipitate of CoaN 8 H 31 (HgI) 3 I« is formed, soluble 
in nitric acid or hydrochloric acid. With 1*5—2 parts of sodium 
hydroxide, Co 2 N’8H 20 (HgI)J 6 is obtained; its colour is reddish-brown. 
A brown compound with the formula CoiNgHioCHgl^T^OH^, is 
formed by the action of a large excess of sodium hydroxide. 

J. B. T. 

Action of Potassium and Sodium Arsenates on Metallic 
Sesquioxides. By C. Lef^vre (Oompt. rend., Ill, 36—38; compare 
jh fo yol., p. 562).— Alumina .—Potassium metarsenate with 6 to 7 per 
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cent, of the oxide yields a pyroarsenate, 2Al20 a> 3As20 5 , in small, 
colourless, transparent prisms, which have longitudinal extinctions 
and two very Widely separated axes. With more than 7 per cent, of 
alumina, the product is an arsenate, 2Al 2 0 3 ,3K 2 0,3As 2 0 5 , analogous to 
the phosphate formed under similar conditions; it crystallises in 
colourless, striated lamellae, with longitudinal extinctions. The 
addition of 20 per cent, of potassium chloride to the mixture pro¬ 
motes the crystallisation of this compound, but a higher proportion 
yields an almost amorphous product. 

Potassium pyroarsenate and orthoarsenate, with sufficient potas¬ 
sium chloride to give a fluid mass, yield only amorphous products. 

Sudium metarsenate yields the compound SAlaOs^AsaOs, but with 
more than 8 per cent, of alumina the compound 2 Al 2 03 , 3 Na 2 0 , 3 Aso 0 5 
is also obtained, and the latter is the sole product if about 20 per cent, 
of sodium chloride is present. It forms transparent lamellae with 
longitudinal extinctions. With a large proportion of sodium chloride, 
or with the pyro- and ortho-arsenate, the results are similar to those 
obtained with the potassium salts. 

Chromic Oxide .—The results are precisely similar to those obtained 
with alumina, and the products are 2 Cr 2 03 , 3 As 20 5 , which forms trans¬ 
parent, green prisms, sometimes elongated, sometimes flattened, with 
oblique extinctions; 2Cr 2 0 3 ,3K 2 0,3As a 0 5 , which separates in macled, 
transparent, green prisms, which show longitudinal extinctions and 
aie probably monoclinic: and 2Cr 2 0 3 ,3Na 2 0,3As 2 0fi, which crystallises 
in transparent, green, rkomboidal dodecahedra. 

Ferric Oxide .—Potassium metarsenate and about 7 per cent, of the 
oxide yield the pyroarsenate, K 2 0 ,Pe 2 03 ,iiAs 2 05 , in colourless, trans¬ 
parent, rhombic prisms, which act strongly on polarised light. 
Sodium metarsenate yields the salt, ]S r ao0 3 Pe 2 0 3 ,2As 3 0 5 , in greenish, 
transparent prisms. In other respects, the results are analogous to 
those obtained with alumina and chromic oxide. The compound 
2 Fe 3 0 3K 2 0,3As 2 0 5 forms large, greenish, strongly macled lamellae, 
and the compound 2 Fej 03 , 3 Na 2 0 , 3 §LS 20 5 forms transparent, green, 
monoclinic prisms. C. H. B. 

Chromiodates. By A. Berg (Compt. rend., 111, 42—43).—The 
author has previously described (Abstr., 1887, 776) chromiodic acid 
and its potassium, sodium, ammonium, and Lithium salts, the potas¬ 
sium compound being identical with the product obtained by Blom- 
strand (this vol., p. 107). He has also prepared several other salts. 
Magnesium chromiodate , obtained in somewhat brownish-red, crystal¬ 
line crusts by treating magnesium oxide or carbonate with excess of 
chromic acid, and then adding two molecular proportions of iodic 
acid for each molecular proportion of magnesium oxide. Ocibalt 
chromiodate , obtained in a similar manner, has a similar appearance, 
but if kept for a long time over sulphuric acid, it loses water, and 
yields a violet-brown, crystalline powder. Nickel chromiodate is 
obtained in a similar manner in well-developed, brownish-yellow 
crystals, which seem to contain 3 mols. H 2 0. The silver salt cannot 
be obtained in the same way, because silver iodate separates. Silver 
nitrate is dissolved in 'nitric acid, and chromic anhydride (1 mol.) is 
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added. Silver chromate separates, and powdered iodic acid (1 mol.) 

then added, and tlie liquid boiled until the chromate is changed into 
the paler chromiodate, which is washed with alcohol and recrystallised 
from boiling nitric acid. It forms a brilliant, crystalline, bright-red 
powder of the composition Ag0*Cr0 2 *0*I0„», and is only slightly 
attacked by cold water, bnt is rapidly decomposed by boiling water. 
The copper salt is obtained in the same way, and is veTy soluble in boiling 
nitric acid, from which it separates in yellowish-brown, soft crystals 
on cooling. Slow concentration of the nitric acid solution yields 
larger crystals, and if they are gently heated they lose water and 
acquire a cinnabar-red colour. 'W hen exposed to air, the copper salt 
absorbs water and decomposes, and if treated with water it at once 
splits up into chromic acid and cupric iodate. 0. H. B. 

Double Phosphates of Tin, Titanium, and Copper. By L. 
Ouvrard ( Gompt. rend., Ill, 177—179; compare this vol., p. 1055).— 
Titanium dioxide , with a large excess of potassium metaphosphate, yields 
cubo-octahedrons of the phosphate Ti0 2 ,P 2 0 5 , identical with those 
obtained by Hantefeuille and Margottet by the action of phosphoric 
acid. With a higher proportion of titanic oxide, the phosphate 
K>0,4Ti0 2 ,3P 2 0 5 is obtained in small, highly refractive, almost cubic 
crystals, isomorphous with the corresponding sodinm salt. Potassium 
pyrophosphate or orthophosphate yields a basic salt, K 2 0,2 riO Sl P 2 0 5 , 
m biaxial crystals, probably monoclinic, but closely resembling regular 
octahedra. With other proportions of titanic oxide, aeicular crystals 
of rutile are obtained, and these crystals are formed instead of the 
double phosphate if an excess of potassium chloride is present. 
Sodium metaphosphate gives the phosphate described by Wunder, 
Na 2 0,4Ti0 2 ,3P 2 0 i5 in highly birefractive rhombohedra of 91° 22', with 
diagonal extinctions. The phosphate obtained by Knop under these 
conditions, Ti0 2 ,P 2 0 6 , was also obtained, and with other proportions, 
aeicular crystals of rutile were formed, but, contrary to the statement 
of Bose, no anatase. Sodinm pyrophosphate or orthophosphate yields 
the salt GNa 2 0,3Ti0 2 ,4P 2 Qa, in macled, striated prisms, with longi¬ 
tudinal extinctions. 

tStannic oxide , with potassium metaphosphate, yields the salt 
K 2 0,4Sn0 2 ,3P 2 0 5 , isomorphous with the corresponding titanium com¬ 
pound. No cassiterito is obtained. Potassium pyrophosphate or 
orthophosphate yields crystals of the salt K 2 0 , 2 Sn 02 ,P 2 0 ,, similar to 
those of the analogous titanium compound, but more highly birefrac- 
tive. With sodium melaphosphate, the author obtained the salts 
Na 2 0, 4jS n0 2 ,3P 2 0 5 and NTa 2 0,Sn0 2 ,P 2 0^ described by Wunder, and 
Sa0 2 ,P 2 0 5 , described by Knop, but not the salt 2Sn0 2 ,P 2 0 6 , obtained 
by the latter. 

Cupric oxide or carbonate, with potassium metaphosphate, yields 
large, greenish-blue, probably monoclinic lamella© of the salt 
K 2 0,8Cu 0,3P 2 0 5 . Potassium pyrophosphate yields the compound 
K 8 0,2Cn0,P 2 0fi, in pale-blue crystals with oblique extinctions. Potas¬ 
sium orthophosphate yields the same salt together with some crystals 
of cuprite if the proportion of cupric oxide is considerable. Sodium 
metaphosphate yields, as Wallroth has already stated, dichroie prisms, 
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probably monoclinic, of the salt 315^0,30uO,2P 2 0 5 . With an excess 
of cupricoxide, or with sodium pyrophosphate, the salt ]STa 2 0 J 2Cu0,P.»0' J 
is obtained in prisms with oblique extinctions. Sodium orthophos¬ 
phate produces a mixture of cupric and cuprous oxides, together with 
amorphous matter. 

Titanic, stannic, and cupric oxides are characterised by double 
phosphates of the formulas Na* 0 , 4 M 0 2 , 3 P 2 05 and 6 Na 20 , 3 M 0 2 , 4 P 2 0 5 . 

0. H. B. 


Arsenovanadie Acids. By C. Friedheim and W. Schmitz-Dumont 
(Ber., 23, 2600—2608; compare this vol., p. 1066).—The compound 
prepared by Berzelius by oxidising vanadyl arsenate, V 2 04 , 2 As 2 0 5 + 
3HiO, with nitric acid, is identical with the vanadium arsenate 
obtained by Fernandez, and has not, therefore, the composition 
2Y 2 0 5 ,3As 2 0 6 assigned to it by Berzelius. 

Vanadium arsenate, VjjC^A^Os + 10H 2 O, is also formed when a 
concentrated solution of arsenic acid is boiled with excess of vanadic 
hydrate. It gradually loses some of its water of crystallisation on 
exposure to the air, and, when kept over sulphuric acid or heated at 
100°, about 9 mols. of water are eliminated; it is converted into the 
anhydrous salt at about 440° without decomposition, but aqueous 
solutions of a certain concentration are decomposed at 100 ° with 
elimination of vanadic hydrate; it separates from nitric acid in 
crystals containing 2 mols. H 3 0. 

Componnds of the general formula 2 R"0,2V 2 0 6 ,3As 2 0 5 can be ob¬ 
tained by dissolving the carbonates of the metals R"C0 3 in excess of 
vanadium arsenate and evaporating the solution over sulphuric acid. 
The following oiange-red, crystalline salts were prepared in this way. 

2Zu0,2V 2 0s,3As20 6 4- 23H 2 0, 

2CaO ,2 V 2 0 5 ,3 As 2 0 3 + 21H S 0, 

2Sr0,2V 2 0 6 ,3As205 4* 20EL 2 Q. 

The crystalline salts of the composition 2 Mg 0 , 2 V 2 0 5 , 3 As 20 fi + 
23 H 2 0 and 2 (NH 4 ) 20 , 2 V 205 , 3 As >05 4- 4H S 0 were prepared by treating 
magnesium and ammonium vanadate respectively with excess of 
arsenic acid. 

The componnds 

ZnO,V 0 O 55 AjSoOs "4* 62 H 2 O, 

OnO,V 2 0s,As^Os 4* 4H 2 0, 

CoO,V s 0 5 ,Ar 3 05 4” 9H 2 0, 

Mg0,V 2 0 53 As 2 0 5 4 - 10H 2 O 

were also obtained by treating the normal vanadates with arsenic acid 
and by various other methods. 

The salt 5 (N’H 4 ) 20 , 2 V 2 0 6 , 4 Ajs 3 05 4 - 19H a O, described by Ditte, has 
no existence, but the compounds (NH 4 ) 2 0 , 2 V 2 05 ,As 2 0 5 + 5H 2 0 and 
E 2 0,2V 2 0 6 ,As s 0 fi 4- 5H 2 0 can be easily prepared in various ways; 
both substances crystallise in microscopic needles, and lose the whole 
of their water at 100°. F. S. K. 
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Thiovanadates. By GL Kruss and K. Ohnmair (Ber., 23, 2547— 
2552 ).—Ammonium thiovanadate , (NH 4 ) 3 YS 4 , is deposited in crystals 
when hydrogen sulphide is passed for several hours into an ice-cold 
saturated solution of ammonium m eta van* date in ammonium hydrate 
of sp. gr. 0*898, and the dark-violet solution obtained in this way is 
kept for some days. It can be more conveniently prepared by adding 
a solution of ammonium hydrosulphide to a solution of potassium 
metavanadate or sodium pyrovanadate; after a comparatively short 
time, ammonium thiovanadate separates from the solution in rhombic 
crystals, a : b : c = 0*9825 : 1 : ]*742, similar in appearance to those 
of potassium permanganate; its sp. gr. is 1 6202. 

Ammonium pyroxyhexathiovanadate , (NH 4 ) 3 Y 2 S h O, is formed when 
hydrogen sulphide is passed into a solution of ammonium meta¬ 
vanadate in ammonium hydrate of greater sp. gr. than 0*898; on 
keeping the red solution for some months at a low temperatare, a 
considerable quantity of the salt is deposited in crystals. It is rather 
darker in colour than the normal salt described above, and its sp. gr. 
is 1*7155. 

The corresponding potassium salt, K 4 Y 2 S 6 0 -f 3H 2 0, can be pre¬ 
pared by treating an ice-cold solution of potassium vanadate in 
potash of sp. gr. 1*472 with hydrogen sulphide in absence of air; 
after a long time, the salt separates from the solution in crystals 
resembling those of freshly-prepared potassium permanganate; it 
has a sp. gr. of 2*1443. When carefully heated at 150°, it is con¬ 
verted into the anhydrous salt, but if heated too quickly, it melts to 
a cherry-red liquid, and, on continued heating, is decomposed with 
liberation of sulphur. 

A salt of the composition K 8 Y4S I2 0 3 + 3H 3 0 is obtained in large 
crystals wLen the mother liquors from the preceding compound are 
evaporated over phosphoric anhydride; its sp. gr. is 2*1195. 

Several double salts, or mixtures of potassium and ammonium 
thiovanadate, were prepared by treating a solution of potassium 
vanadate in potash with hydrogen sulphide, and then mixing it under 
different conditions with a solution of ammonium thiovanadate in 
ammonium hydrosulphide ; the analyse of tlie^e mixtures showed that 
thoy contained the normal amrnouium salt, and most probably also 
the normal potassium salt K 3 YS 4 . 

Sodium ortho rytrith iovanadate, NTa 3 YS 3 0 + 5R a O, is deposited in 
crystals when a solution of sodium hydrate of sp. gr. 1*122 (30 c.c.) 
is saturated with hydrogen sulphide, mixed with an aqueous solution 
(6 c.c.) of sodium pyrovanadate (3 grams), and hydrogen sulphide 
passed -through the ice-cold mixture for four hours; it forms small, 
dark reddish-brown, very deliquescent ciystals, and gradually loses 
the whole of its water when heated. 

Sodium orthoxy thiovanadate, ^ajVS0 3 4- lOSLO, is precipitated as 
an oil when freshly-prepared sodium hydrosulphide is added to a boiling 
solution of sodium pyrovanadate, the mixture boiled for a short time, 
and the ice-cold, filtered solution treated with alcohol (3 vols.) ; after 
being repeatedly washed with cold alcohol, it solidifies to a mass of 
orange-red ciystals. It melts at 18°, and its sp. gr. is 1*7727. 

IP. S. K. 
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Rhodium Nitrites. By E. LEiDrf (Compt. rend.. Ill, 106—109). 
—A solution of rhodium chloride or of rhodium potassium chloride 
is slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, diluted until it contains 
not more than 5 grams of rhodium per litre, heated to boiling, and 
mixed with successive small quantities of potassium nitrite until the 
solution is decolorised, and a slight turbidity appears. The liquid is 
allowed to cool, and the crystals which separate are washed with cold 
water and dried at 105°. 

The potassium rhodium nitrite thus obtained, Rh 2 (N0 3 ) 6 , 6 KN0 2 , 
forms white, microscopic crystals which do not act on polarised light; 
it is almost insoluble in cold water, only slightly soluble in boiling 
water, and quite insoluble in alcohol, in a solution containing an 
excess of potassium nitrite, and in a 30 per cent, solution of potas¬ 
sium chloride, or a 50 per cent, solution of potassium acetate. It is 
slowly decomposed by cold concentrated mineral acids, and more 
rapidly on heating. With hydrochloric acid, it yields the double 
chloride Rh 2 Cl fi , 6 KCl 4- 3H a O, obtained by Claus, but if this is 
treated with potassium chloride, it is converted into the salt 
Rh 3 Cl 6 ,4KCl, which is more stable, and which is the only double salt 
formed by the crystallisation of a mixed solution of potassium and 
rhodium chlorides. 

The sodium salt is analogous in composition, and is prepared in a 
similar manner, but the solution must he mixed with an equal volume 
of alcohol of 90°. It forms white, somewhat bulky crystals, which 
act on polarised light. It dissolves in 2*5 parts of water at 17°, and 
in 1 part of boiling water, but is insoluble in alcohol. An aqueous 
solution of the salt does not give the ordinary reactions of rhodium ; 
it yields no precipitate with sodium hydroxide or carbonate, and with 
potassium or ammonium hydroxide or carbonate no precipitate of 
rhodium oxide is formed, but the insoluble potassium rhodium or 
ammonium rhodium nitrite separates. Hydrogen sulphide or sodium 
sulphide will, however, precipitate rhodium sulphide, slowly in the 
cold, more rapidly on heating. The sodium salt is readily attacked 
by mineral acids, especially on heating, and with hydrochloric acid it 
yields the chloride Rh 2 Cl 6 } 6 NaCl 4 - 18H 2 0. 

The ammonium salt cannot be prepared directly in consequence of 
the ready decomposition of ammonium nitrite, but it is obtained by 
adding ammonium chloride to a solution of the sodium salt. It 
separates in white, microscopic crystals which have no action on 
polarised light. In solubility and behaviour towards acids it is pre¬ 
cisely similar to the potassium salt; with hydrochloric acid, it yields 
the salt RhaCl 6 , 6 NH 4 Cl + 3H 2 0. 

The barium salt, Rb fi (N 0 3 )e 5 3 Ba(N' 0 2 )3 + 12H a O, is obtained in the 
same way as the sodium and potassium compounds, and separates in 
somewhat bulky, white crystals, soluble in 50 parts of water at lb°, 
and in 6*5 parts of boiling water. The crystals have no action on 
polarised light. With hydrochloric acid, the salt yields a mixture of 
rhodium and barium chlorides, which, however, will not form a 
double salt, and if the barium is precipitated by sulphuric acid, the 
rhodium chloride can be obtained quite free from alkaline chlorides. 
A. solution of barium rhodium nitrite behaves towards potassium 
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and ammonium salts like the double sodium nitrite; with sodium, 
hydroxide or carbonate, a precipitate of the corresponding barium 
compound is obtained, but all the rhodium remains in solution in the 
form of the double sodium salt. 

The insolubility of potassium rhodium nitrite can be utilised for 
the preparation of pure rhodium, its separation from other metals 
of the platinum group, and its quantitative estimation. 

0. H. B. 

Double Salts of Rhodium. By K. Seubert and K. KobbIj 
(Ber., 23, 2556—2561).—Potassium rhodium chloride, Rb 2 Cl fi ,4KCl 
+ 2 H 3 0 , is deposited in deep-red crystals when spongy rhodium 
(1 part) is fused with potassium chloride (2 parts) in a stream of 
chlorine, and the filtered aqueous solution of the product evapoi ated 
under reduced pressure. If the mother liquors are then saturated 
with hydrogen chloride to precipitate the potassium chloride and the 
filtered solution again evaporated, a new salt is obtained in dark-red, 
sparingly soluble crystals, which become cloudy and lighter in colour 
when kept over phosphoric anhydride, and have then the composition 
B.hj01fl,6K01 + 3H 2 0. 

Sodium rhodium sulphite, 4 RliS 0 3 , 6 Na 2 S 0 , -h 9H 3 0, is obtained 
when a solntion of rhodium chloride is heated for some time with 
excess of sodium hydrogen sulphite, the precipitate washed with cold 
water and dried over phosphoric anhydride. It is only very sparingly 
soluble in hot water, but it dissolves freely in nitric acid with evolution 
of sulphurous anhydride. 

Sodium rhodium sulphate has been previously obtained by Bunsen 
(Armalen, 146, 265), by heating the sulphite just described with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid; it has the composition RhaCSO^Na^SCh. 

F. 8. K. 

Iridimn Phosphorus Bromides. By GL G-eisenheimer (Gompt. 
rend., Ill, 40—41).—1 gram of hydrated iridium dioxide is mixed with 
10 grams of bromide, and phosphorus tribroraide added gradually 
until the wholo mass becomes solid. The tube is then sealed and 
heated for two to three hours at 150°; the hydrobromic acid is 
allowed to escape, the tube is re-sealed and then heated for 24 hours 
at 300°. A deop-red liquid is thus obtained which Bolidifies in confused 
red and yellow crystals. The tnbe is now heated in a vertical posi¬ 
tion for two to three hours at 100 °, and is gradually inverted in order 
to scparalo the liquid from the red crystals, which are washed with 
boiling carbon bisulphide; they are red needles and have the compo¬ 
sition Tr,jBr b , 6 PBr 3 . 

When treated with water they are partially attacked* and yield 
an acid solution and a black substance with a red lustre, which is 
soluble in water with difficulty and has the same composition as the 
original crystals. If the compound is heated with phosphorus tri¬ 
bromide in sealed tubes at 200° it yields the compound Ir 2 Br 6 } 4PBr 3 
in black crystals, and it follows that excess of the tribromide should 
be avoided in the preparation of the first substance. 

Attempts to obtain a bromine compound analogous to Ir.jP 6 Ci «> 
gave negative results* When the bromide, Ir 3 P $ Br w , is heated in 
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sealed tubes with bromine, it yields phosphorus pentabromide and 
the compound Ir 2 P 4 Bri 8 . A mixture of phosphorus pentabromide, the 
compound Ir 2 P 6 Bro 4 , and phosphorus oxychloride behaves in a similar 
manner. If the chloride IroPsClso is heated at 300° with PBr,, it 
yields only a mixture of the chloride Ir s P 6 Cl 24 , the bromide Ir 2 P 4 Br l8 , 
and phosphorus chlorobromide. If, however, a mixture of the 
bromide IrJPfiBr&k, phosphorus pentabromide, and phosphorus tii- 
chloiide is heated, a compound Ir 3 Br 8 ,4PCl 3 is obtained, and this 
indicates the possible existence of a perbromide. 

The difficulty experienced in prepariug the higher bromides is prob¬ 
ably due partly to tbe reducing action of the phosphorus tribromide, 
observed by Lindet in the cause of gold phosphorus peibromide, and 
partly to the instability of phosphorus pentabromide. 

The iridium phosphorus chlorides and bromides differ in that the 
most stable chloride has the composition Ir 2 P 6 Cl 24 , and the most stable 
bromide tbe composition Ir 2 P 4 Bri 8 . 

The author has analysed the acid Ir 2 Br 6 ,6H 3 P0 3 and its potassium 
and lead salts. 0. H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Artificial Production of Boracite in the Wet Way. By A. be 
Gramont ( Gompt . rend., Ill, 43—44).—1 part of sodium borate, 2 parts 
of magnesium chloride, and a small quantity of water ate heated in 
sealed tubes at 275—280°. The product, after being separated by 
levigation from the amorphous magnesium borate, is a white, crys¬ 
talline powder, which scratches glass. It consists of microscopic 
birefractive tetrahedra, cubo-tetrahedra, and pyramidal tetrahedra ; 
sp. gr. = 2*89, that of tbe natui al mineral being 2*90. Tbe compo¬ 
sition of tbe product agrees closely with that of natural boracite and 
is as follows:—MgO, 27*26; B 2 0 3 (calc.), 63 86$ 01,7*71 ; Mg, 2*60 = 
101*43. O. H. B. 

Normal Aluminium Sulphate. By P. M. Delacharlonny 
(Comjpt. rend., 1U, 229—231).—The author has examined some finely- 
crystallised specimens of native aluminium sulphate from Bolivia. 
They were covered with a white, amorphous crust, hut the interior 
consisted of translucent, prismatic crystals of the composition 
A1 2 (S0 4 )*"+ 16H s O, and are, therefore, identical in their degree of 
hydration with the artificial product (Abstr., 1884, 820). 

0. H. B. 

Meteoric Iron from Magura, Hungary. By Berthelot and 
Fbusdel (('ompt. rend., Ill, 296—300).—Ihe meteoric iron examined 
weighed 280 grams, and was obtained from Magura, in Aiwa, 
Hungary. In order to ascertain whether it contained any diamonds, 
it was repeatedly treated with aqna regia, and the matter remaining 
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undis solved was treated witli nitric acid and potassium chlorate. Af ter 
combustion of the graphitic acid, there was left a small quantity of a 
white, crystalline powder, which scratched rubies. It did not dis¬ 
appear 4 on treatment with ammonium fluoride and sulphuric acid, and 
did not burn when heated under such conditions that small fragments 
of diamond burnt away completely. Optical examination and deter¬ 
mination of the sp. gr. showed that the substance had all the pro¬ 
perties of quartz. 0. H. B. 

Mineral Waters of Cransac (Aveyroa). By A. Carnot (Gompt. 
mid.. Ill, 192—195).—These springs rise in the Yalley of Cransac 
below the outcrop of beds of coal surmounted by carbonaceous schists 
containing pyrites. They do not rise from any great depth, bat must 
be regarded as rain water which has come in contact with mineral¬ 
ising strata comparatively near the surface. The following table gives 
the quantities of the various compounds per litre:— 
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3 
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Carbonates are present in very small quantities, but sulphates exist 
in large proportions. The sulphuric acid is doubtless derived from 
pyrites, but the iron has been almost entirely removed by the passage 
of the water over magnesium limestones. The nitrates are probably 
derived from ammonium compounds produced from the coal by the 
action of the subterranean fires which are known to occur in the 
district. 0. H. B. 
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Organic Chemistry. 


Hydrates of Gases. By Villard ( 0<mpt . rend., Ill, 802—305). 
—Propane was purified from air and hydrogen by liquefying the gas 
and then opening the reservoir at the top. The air and hydrogen 
escaped, and when the liquid propane had risen to the aperture, 
the pressure inside the apparatus was made to coincide with the 
atmospheric pressure, and the aperture was sealed up. 

In order to obtain the propane hydrate, part of the tube must be 
momentarily cooled below 0° ; crystals separate and continue to form 
at temperatures higher than 0°, until all the liquid propane has dis¬ 
appeared. The tension of dissociation of the hydrate at 0° is about 

1 atmos., but it can be preserved indefinitely under suitable pressure 
at temperatures below 8*5°. At 8*5°, it decomposes, whatever the 
pressure, and this temperature is not altered by the presence of air. 
It is noteworthy that, in the methane series, the critical temperature 
of the formation of the hydrates is lower, the higher the molecular 
weight of the hydrocarbon. 

Carbon fluorides 'form hydrates under similar conditions, the 
critical temperatures being as follows: carbon tetrafluoride, +20*4°; 
carbon difluoride, +10*5°; methylene fluoride, 4-17*6°; and triflnoro- 
methane, 4-21*8°. C. H. B. 

Hydrates of Haloid Alkyl Salts. By Vtllard ( Gompt . rend .. 
Ill, 183—185).—The hydrates were formed under the same condi¬ 
tions as the hydrate of methyl chloride (Absfcr., 1888, 644 and 897). 
The hydrate of ethyl flnoride can be kept under pressure at the 
ordinary temperature for many hours; hydrate of methyl fluoride 
decomposes at 18*8°; hydrate of ethyl chloride forms acicular crystals, 

2 or 3 mm. long, which decompose at 5°, even under a pressure of 
2 atmos., and the hydrate of methyl iodide also decomposes at 4*8°. 

The following tables give the tension in atmospheres of the hydrates 
of the alkyl fluorides. 


Hydrate of Ethyl Fluoride . 

t° _ 0° 2° *3*7° 5*2° 12*o° 15*5° 18*0° 

jp .... 0*7 0*9 1*0 13 4 5 7 

Hydrate of Methyl Fluoride . 

t° _ 0° 5*3° 8*5° 10*4° 13*2° 14*2° 15*8° 

^ 2*1 3*5 5*5 7*5 12*5 15*0 19*5 

C. H. B. 

Geometrical Isomerides of the Hexamethylene Derivatives. 

•By H. Sachsk ( Her., 23,1363—1370).—S arting from the hypotheses 
that the four iiffinities of a carbon atom are directed from the centre 
to the solid angles of a regular tetrahedron, and that two carbon 
atoms which io united by a single bond will tend so to plice them¬ 
selves that the directions of the two combining affinities fall in one 
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and the same straight line, the author comes to the conclusion that, 
although in rings of three, four, or five carbon atoms, the centres of 
the tetrahedra may all lie in the same plane, this is no longer 
possible with rings containing a larger number of carbon atoms. In 
the case of hexamethylone, if the centres of contiguous carbon atoms 
be united by straight lines, then a broken line in space will thus be 
formed. According to the conditions of the above hypotheses, this 
broken line must consist of six straight lines, equal in length, and 
which meet each other at angles of 109° 28'. These conditions, 
which lead to a system of three equations, can he satisfied by two 
different configurations, which are found to resemble and bear a very 
simple relation to the configuration of the benzene molecule formerly 
described by the author (Abstr., 1888, 1181). By the aid of the 
formulas thus arrived at, the isomerism which has been observed in 
the case of the hexahydromellitic and Lho hexahydroterephthalic 
acids may be easily explained and represented. H. C. 

Nitroprussides. By Prud’hommk ( Compt. rend., Ill, 45—46).— 
When an aqueous solution of an alkaline nitrite and an alkaline 
ferricyanide is boiled, the latter salt is partially converted t into a 
nitroprusside. By using the azosulphonates (obtained by the’ action 
of sodium nitrite on sodium hydrogen sulphite), very concentrated 
solutions of nitroprussides * can be obtained. 34’5 grams of sodium 
nitrite, dissolved in 150 grams of water at 70°, is mixed with 
216 grams of sodium hydrogen sulphite of 37° B?. and a solution of 
82 grams of potassium ferricyanide in 250 grams of water at 70°. 
The mixture is boiled until evolution of gases ceases, and the cooled 
liquid, which already contains much nitroprusside, is gradually mixed 
with 54 grams of sodium hydrogen snlphito of 37° B. The deep red 
liquid thus obtained contains a very large quantity of the nitro- 
prusside. With the same quantity of nitrite, the yield varies with 
the proportions of sulphite and ferricyanide. The results are also 
differeut if the first stage of the operation is conducted at a low tem¬ 
perature. Under these conditions, if a sufficient quantity of sulphite 
is present, no nitrogen oxides are evolved. With proportions of 
sulphite and ferricyanide slightly different from those given, the 
solution of nitroprusside, after a time, deposits white, silky crystals, 
only very slightly soluble in water. * They frequently decompose 
whilst in a moist state on the filter, and are at once decomposed by 
boiling water into Prussian blue and sulphuric acid. They seem to 
he identical with the product obtained by dissolving Prussian blue 
in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

, If an aqueous solution of 34*5 parts of sodium nitrite* 15*5 parts 
of sodium thiosulphate, and 41 parts of potassium ferricyanide is 
boiled, the ferricyanide is gradually converted into nitroprusside, the 
yield of the latter being greater than if the thiosulphate were not 
present. The liquid also deposits a brown substance, which dissolves 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid, and if water is added to this solu¬ 
tion, Pzmssian blue is precipitated, and the liquid contains ferric 
chloride. 

, When a nitroprusside is added to the yellow solution obtained by 

5 a 2 
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boiling sulphur with sodium hydroxide solution of 36° B., a beautiful 
dichroic solution is obtained, purple by transmitted light, and blue 
by reflected light. 0. H. B. 

Tertiary Butyl Carbinol. By M. Freund and F. Lenze (2?er., 
23, 2865—2869).- -f~Trimethylacetamideoxime, CMe3 , CfNH a )IN'0H, 
is prepared from trimethylacetonitrile, and melts at 115—116°; the 
corresponding phenylaimdine oxalate melts at 192°. Tertia/ryamyl- 
amme , OMe 4 ‘OH 3 # NH 2 , is formed by the reduction of the nitrile with 
sodium in alcoholic solution; it boils at 82—83°, and rapidly absorbs 
carbonic anhydride on exposure to the air. The platinochloride crys¬ 
tallises in pale-yellow plates; the avrocldoride is deposited in lemon- 
yellow needles. Amylcarlamide , CMe 3 *CHrNH*CO-ltf’H*, is obtained 
by the action of potassium cyanate; it crystallises from ether in small 
needles melting at 145°. Phenylamylcarbamide , 

CMes-CHa’NH’CO’NHPh, 

crystallises from alcohol in white needles, which melt at 155°. Phenyl- 
amyltJdocarbamide, CMe 3 *CH 3 *NH-CS*NHPh, melts at 136°. JD/- 
umi/loxainide, CMe^CHa’NH-CO'CO’NH'CHvCMes, is formed hy the 
action of ethyl oxalate on the amine; it crystallises from ether in 
needles melting at 165°. Tertiary butyl carbinol, CMe 3 ‘CH 2 *OH, is 
prepared by the action of silver nitrite on the hydrochloride of the 
amine; it is a colourless liquid with a camphor-like odour, has a 
sp. gr. of 0*8122 at 20°, boils at 102—103°, and is somewhat soluble in 
water. During the preparation of trimethylacetonitrile, Butlerow 
obtained a compound to which he gave the formula CMe 3 *NH*CHO ; 
the authors have also observed the formation of this substance, but 
their analyses show that it contains no oxygen. J. B. T. 

Amyl Alcohol in Brandy from different parts of the German 
Empire. By Sell ( Ann . Agronom., 16, 335—336),—The quantity 
varied from 0*641 to 0*016 per 100 parts of ethyl alcohol, that is, 
0*256 —0*006 per cent, of the brandy of commerce. J. M. H. M. 

* 

Mannitol Hexachlorhydrin. By L. Mourgues (Oompt. rend., 
Ill, 111—113).—Mannitol is heated for several hours at a temperature 
not exceeding 145° with seven* times its weight of phosphorus penta- 
chloride containing a small quantity of the oxychloride. When 
evolution of hydrogen chloride ceases, the phosphorus oxychloride is 
distilled off at a temperature not exceeding 145°, and the syrupy 
product is gradually poured into ice-cold water, and is then distilled 
iu a current of steam. The first portion of the distillate contains a 
mixture of chlorine and oxygen derivatives of mannitol and mannitan, 
after which mannitol hexachlorhydrin, CeHgCls, passes over. It crys¬ 
tallises in odourless, small, white, nacreous leaflets, which melt and 
volatise at 137*5°. It boils at 180—185° under a pressure of 30 mm., 
and is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, and very soluble 
in ether, benzene, chloroform, light petroleum, &c. Its sp. gr. is 2*060, 
and its rotatory power in a benzene solution at 20° is [a]© = +18° 32'. 
It is not dissolved by boiling concentrated alkalis, but dissolves in 
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hot sulphuric* acid, from which it separates on cooling. The molecular 
weight as determined by Raonlt’s method agrees with the formula 
CeHgCla, and there is little doubt that the compound has the constitu¬ 
tion CH a Gl-[OHCl] 4 -CH 2 Cl. C. H. B. 

Conversion of Glucose into Sorbite. By *5. Metjnier (Compf. 
rend.) Ill, 49—51).—Glucose is dissolved in twice its weight of water, 
and mixed with excess of sodium amalgam containing 2*5 per cent, 
of sodium, great care being taken to avoid a rise of temperature. 
The liquid is acidified with sulphuric acid, neutralised with barium 
carbonate, filtered, concentrated, and mixed with alcohol, in order 
to precipitate sodium sulphate, and the concentrated alcoholic filtrate 
is mixed with hydrochloric acid and benzaldehyde. Sorbite separates 
in the form of its dibenzoic acetal. If the acid and the benzaldehyde 
are not added in excess, the acetal separates chiefly in the soluble form 
(this vol., p. 731), but if excess of the reagents is employed, the 
greater part of the acetal is insoluble. 

If the glucose is dissolved in four or five times its volume of water, 
and the sodium hydroxide which is formed is continually neutralised 
by the addition of sulphuric acid, only a very small quantity of sorbite 
is obtained. C. H. B. 

Hydrogenation of Sorbin and the Oxidation of Sorbite. 
By C. Vincent and Delachanal (Gompt. rend.. Ill, 51—53).—If a 33 
per cent, solution of Rorbin is mixed with successive small quantities 
of sodium amalgam containing 2 per cent, of sodium, care being 
taken to avoid a very great rise of temperature, the sorbin is con¬ 
verted into sorbite, which can be isolated in the form of its dibenzoic 
acetal after neutralisation with sulphuric acid and the precipitation 
of the sodium sulphate by alcohol. 

When sorbite is oxidised by heating it with bromine-water at 60° 
in a sealed tube, it yields a glucose which can be isolated in the 
form of a phenylglucazone, but the authors have not yet determined 
whether it is dextrose or levulose. C. H. B. 

Optical Isomerides of Grape-sugar, Gluconic Acid, and 
Saccharic Acid. By E. Fischer {Her., 23,2611—26*24; compare this 
vol., pp. 466,1223, and 1230).—1-Mannonic acid (arabinosecarboxylic 
acid) can be partially converted into the optically isomeric 1-gluconic 
acid by heating it with quinoline, just as d-mannonic acid can be 
transformed to a certain extent into gluconic acid; 1-gluconic acid, on 
reduction, yields 1-glucose, the optical isomeride of grape-sugar, and 
both compounds, on oxidation with nitric acid, are converted into 
1-saccharic acid. 

The members of the 1-series resemble the known compounds of the 
d-series very closely, and combine with them to form the corre¬ 
sponding inactive substances, namely i-glucose, i-gluconic acid, and 
i-saccharic acid. 

LGk&conic add is most conveniently prepared from arabinose in the 
following manner:—A solution of arabinose (50 grants) in warm 
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water (55* grams) is treated with hydrogen cyanide (10 grams), as 
described by Kiliani (Abstr., 18^7, 229), the crystalline amide which 
separates from the solution in the course of three to eight days is 
boiled with crystalline barium hydroxide (100 grams) and water (250 
grams) until the evolution of ammonia ceases, and the barium is then 
exactly precipitated frith sulphuric acid. On evaporating the solution, 
previously decolorised with animal charcoal, to a thick syrup, the 
greater part of the 1-mannonic acid separates in the form of the 
lactone; the mixture is agitated with a little 96 per cent, alcohol, 
filtered, and the residual lactone washed repeatedly with a little cold 
alcohol and then purified by recrystallisation from the hot solvent. 
The alcoholic filtrate and washings are evaporated on bhe water-bath, 
the 1-mannolactone, which is deposited in the course of one to two 
days, separated as before, and the alcoholic liquors again evaporated. 
The syrup obtained in this way contains the whole of the 1-gluconic 
acid and small quantities of 1-mannonic acid ; it is dissolved in water 
(4 parts) and warmed for an hour with phenylhydrazine (1 part) and 
50 per cent, acetic acid (0*75 part) ; on cooling, a mixture of the two 
hydrazides separates from the solution in yellow crystals. This pre¬ 
cipitate is separated by filtiation, washed with cold water, alcohol, and 
ether consecutively, and then decomposed with barium hydroxide; 
the solution, freed from phenylhydrazine and barium in the usual way, 
is decolorised with animal charcoal, concentrated by evaporation, 
boiled with calcium carbonate until neutral, and then treated again 
with animal charcoal. The mixture of the two calcium salts which 
remains when the solution is evaporated is dissolved in a little hot 
water, and alcohol added until a turbidity is produced; on cooling, the 
calcium salt of 1-gluconic acid is deposited as a syrup which gradually 
solidifies, and can then be obtained in a pure condition by recrystalli¬ 
sation from warm water. Having once obtained crystals of the pure 
calcium salt, it is unnecessary to purify the acid by means of its hydr- 
azide; the crude syrup which is left after separating the 1-manno- 
lactone as completely as possible is dissolved in water, the boiling 
solution neutralised with calcium carbonate, decolorised with animal 
charcoal, and a small quantity of the crystalline calcium salt intro¬ 
duced into the concentrated solution; after a few days, a large 
quantity of calcium gluconate is deposited in crystals, and the salt can 
then be further purified by recrystallisation from warm water. 50 grams 
of arabinose yield 8 to 9 grams of pure calcium 1-gluconate, together 
with about 20 grams of pure 1-mannolactone. 

When an aqueous solution of 1-gluconic acid, obtained by decom¬ 
posing the calcium salt with the theoretical quantity of oxalic acid, is 
boiled, the acid is partially converted into the lactone, and, on evapo¬ 
rating, the two compounds i*emain as a syrup from which crystals 
have not yet been obtained; the aqueous solution of this syrup is 
levo-rotatory. The calcium salt, (CJEInO^Ca, separates from hot 
water in cauliflower-like crystals, similar in appearance to those of 
calcium d-gluconate; it is soluble in 3 to 4 parts of hot water, and its 
specific rotatory power is aD-y = — 6*64°. A basic salt is formed when 
calcium hydroxide is added to a lukewarm aqueous solution of the 
neutral salt; on cooliug the filtered solution,* it is deposited in a 
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ttoceulent condition. The barium, strontium, and cadmium salts are 
readily soluble in water, and have not yet been obtained in crystals. 

The hijdrazide , CeH^Oe’NiH^Ph, crystallises from hot water in 
small, colourless plates or prisms, and when quickly heated melts at 
about 200° with decomposition. 

1-Gluconic acid can be most readily distinguished from d-gluconic 
acid by converting both compounds into the corresponding lactones, 
and then submitting the solutions to an optical examination; the acid 
is best identified by converting it into 1-saccharic acid in the manner 
described below. 

1-Mannonic acid can be detected in presence of 1-glnconic acid by 
reducing the sample with sodium amalgam, and treating with 
phenyl hydrazine the cold, concentrated aqueous solution of the 
sugar produced; if 1-mannose is present, even in small quantity, the 
hydrazone is precipitated in crystals in a few hours’ time. 

1-Gluconic acid is formed, as has been stated above, when 1-man- 
nonic acid is heated with quinoline at 140° for an hour, but this 
method is not suitable for the preparation of the acid; a large quantity 
of mannonic arid remains unchanged, and the gluconic acid is not 
easily obtained in a pure condition. 1-Gluconic acid, uuder the same 
conditions, is partially converted into 1-mannonic acid. * 

i-Gluconic acid has properties similar to those of its components; 
on evaporating its aqueous solution, there remains a colourless syrup 
which consists of a mixture of acid and lactone. The calcium salt, 
(C 6 H u 0 7 ) 20 a, is deposited in crystals when a solution of equivalent 
parts of calcium d- and 1-gluconato is slowly evaporated on the water- 
bath ; when dried at 1QU°, it seems to contain 1 mol. H 2 0. It is 
soluble in 16 to 20 parts of boiling water, and, like the acid and the 
lactone, is optically inactive. The hydrazide , CsHnO^^HaPh. can 
be obtained by heating the acid or the calcium salt with phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate; it separates from hot water in colourless crystals, 
melts at 188—190°, and is optically inactive. 

i-Glueonic acid can also be obtained by heating i-mannonic acid 
with quinoline, but the change, as in the case of the other acids, is 
only a partial one. 

Mlucose, OJHiiOe, is obtained when l-glucolactone is reduced with 
sodium amalgam, and the solution freed from sodium salts in the 
usual manner; on evaporating the alcoholic solution of the sugar, 
there remains a syrup which gradually crystallises. It is recryscal- 
lisod from watex, spread on a porous plate, then dissolved in hot 
methyl alcohol, and the solution mixed with alcohol; after a long 
time, the pure compound separates from the solution in anhydrous, 
prismatic crystals. It resembles grape-sugar very closely in appear¬ 
ance, melts at 141—143°, has a sweet taste, and is very readily soluble 
in water, but very sparingly in alcohol. It also resembles grape- 
sugar in optical behaviour, and exhibits the phenomenon of multi- 
rotation; after 12 hours’ time, the rotation has become constant* the 
specific rotatory power being then about a D = —51’4\ 

Phenylhydraziue acetate produces no precipitate in a cold aqueous 
solution of l-glueose, but on warming, the separation of 1-phenyl- 
glncosazone quickly commences. 
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Z- Glucosedijphemilhydrazone, CeH^O^NuPha, is formed when a solu¬ 
tion of the sugar in dilute alcohol is heated with diphenylhydrazone 
(11 parts) for two hours at 100°. It crystallises from hot water in 
slender, colourless needles, and is only very sparingly soluble in cold 
water; it resembles the corresponding.derivative of grape-sugar,and 
both compounds have the same melting point (162—163°). 

1-Glucose, like 1-mannose and 1-fructose, seems not to ferment with 
yeast. 

i-Glucose can be obtained by mixing solutions of d- and 1-glucose, 
or by reducing i-gluconic acid with sodium amalgam. It is a colour¬ 
less syrup, very readily soluble in water, but only very sparingly in 
alcohol, and it shows all the reactions of its components. It does not 
give a precipit ite with phenyl hydrazine acetate in the cold, but on 
warming, i-glucosnzone is quickly deposited from the solntion. 

i-Glucosedyphenylhydrasone , ObH^OsINaPhs, prepared as described in 
the case of the corresponding 1-derivative, separates from hot water 
as an oil, and then gradually solidifies to a mass of colourless, 
crystalline plates melting at 132—133 u . 

A solution of i-glncose enters into brisk fermentation with yeast; 
after keeping the mixture for 24 hours at 30°, fermentation is at an 
end, and the solution is then strongly levo-rotatory, owing to the 
presence of 1-glucose. 

l-Saccharic add can he prepared by oxidising 1-gluconic acid with 
nitric acid. Por this purpose, the crude syrup (5 grams) which is 
left after separating the 1-mannolactone (see above) is heated on the 
water-bath with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*15 (15 grains), the residual 
syrup diluted with water, the solution evaporated to free it from 
nitric acid, then neutralised with potassium carbonate and strongly 
acidified with acetic acid; on evaporating to a thin syrup, the 
hydrogen potassium salt, C 6 H 9 0 8 K, begins to separate in crystals 
after some time, and is purified by washing it with cold water and 
then recrystallising from hot water with addition of animal charcoal. 
The yield is 25 to 30 per cent, of the crude gluconic acid employed. 
It forms small needles or prisms, and is feebly levo-rotatory. The 
silver salt, CsHgOgAga, is decomposed by boiling water. The dihtjdr - 
azide , prepared by warming the acid or the calcium salt with phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate, crystallises in almost colourless plates, and melts 
at 213—214° with decomposition. 

The potassium hydrogen salt of 1-saccharic acid is so easily recog¬ 
nised that its formation in the maimer described above affords the 
best test for 1-gluconic acid; 1-mannonic acid, nnder the same con¬ 
ditions, does not yield a crystalline potassium hydrogen salt. 

The potassium hydrogen salt of i-saccharic add separates in slender 
needles when a hot aqueous solution of the corresponding salts of d- 
and 1-saccharic acid is allowed to cool slowly; it is readily soluble in 
hot, but only sparingly in cold water, and it has the composition 
OfiHgOsK, The dihydrazide of the -acid crystallises in colourless plates, 
and melts at 209—210° with decomposition, 

i-Saccharic acid can be directly obtained by oxidising i-gluconic 
acid with nitric acid, and isolating the product by means of its 
potassium hydrogen salt in the manner described above. 
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The potassium hydrogen salts of the two optically active sac¬ 
charic acids resemble one another very closely, and are best dis¬ 
tinguished or identified by partially converting them into the lactones 
by hoiling with a mineral acid, and then examining the solutions 
optically; the corresponding salt of i-saccharic acid can be dis¬ 
tinguished from the other two with a little practice by its appearance 
simply. 

As the molecule of arabinose is asymmetric, assuming that no 
stereometric intramolecular change occurs, there may be, m accord¬ 
ance with Le Bel and Van’fc Hoffs theory, three isomeric acids formed 
by treating arabinose with hydrocyanic acid, namely, two acids which 
with respect to the asymmetric carbon atom marked m the formula 

CH 2 (OH)1CH(OH)]3-OH(OH)*COOH 

with an asterisk, possess opposite configurations, and a third, produced 
by a combination of the other two, into which it can, theoretically, be 
resolved. Two of these three acids are represented by 1-mannonie 
acid and 1-gluconic acid, either of which may be the composite 
isomeride. Many attempts have been made to resolve d-mannonic 
acid and d-gluconic acid into two isomerides, but without success 
although, as has been already shown, they are mutually convertible. 
It seems probable, therefore, that with refeicnce to the C* atom, 
gluconic acid and manuonic acid are the right and left forms respec¬ 
tively ; as, however, they do not combine together to form a third 
acid, it would seem that such isomeric compounds do not always 
behave as is usually supposed. If so, the observations previously made 
on the confirmation of the manuonic acids, the mannoses, and the 
mannitols with regard to this particular carbon atom are superfluous. 
All experience in the sugar group eonfii ms the view that for every 
optically active substance there exiats an isomeric form of opposite 
optical activity, and that the two compounds combine together to 
form an inactive modification; the last statement seems, however, to 
hold good only for the asymmetry of the whole molecule, and not for 
that of any single carbon atom. F. S. K. 

Fucose, an Isomeride of Rhamnose, By A. Gunther and 
B. Tollens (J3er. } 23, 258';—2586).— A crystalline sugar, which the 
authors name fucose, can be isolated from the products of hydrolysis 
of fuous by means of the hydrazone (m. p. about 17*0°; compare this 
vol., p. 1103); the pure hydrazone is reconverted into the BUgar by 
Fischer and Hirschberger’s method. On evaporating a solution of 
the pure sugar, it is obtained iu microscopic needles of the composi¬ 
tion CsHjaOfi; it is very readily soluble, has a sweet taste, and is levo- 
rotatory, the rotatory power being —112° immediately after solution, 
bat gradually diminishing to —77°. On distillation with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it gives methylfurfuraldehyde; it reduces alkaline copper 
solutions, and shows the general reactions of the sugars. The osazone 
melts at about 159°. F. S, K, 
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Trimethylenimine, and a New Synthesis of {8-Picoline. By A. 
Ladenburg and J. Sieber (Ber., 23, 2727—2731).—Trimcthylenedi- 
araine hydrochloride was subjected to dry distillation, the distillate 
treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the solution filtered and 
evaporated, so that a large quantity of ammonium chloride separated 
out. The residue was distilled with concentrated aqueous soda, and 
the distillate separated by fractionation into three portions, boiling 
respectively at 66—70°, 140—143°, and 148—151°. From the first 
fraction, trimethylenimine was separated as the bismuthoiodide, 
(CjH 7 N,HI) i,2BiI 3 , by the addition of a dilute solution of bismuth 
and potassium iodides. This salt is red; when distilled with 
soda, it yields the free base which boils at 66—70°, smells like piper¬ 
idine, is very hygroscopic, and mixes with water and alcohol. The 
platiyiochl&ride , (C 3 H 7 N ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , forms yellow needles melting at 
196°. The second fraction was shown to contain £-picoline identical 
with that obtained from glycerine, whilst the third fraction consisted 
of /J'-picoline, identical with that obtained from strychnine, and which 
Ladenbnrg has shown (this vol., p. 1432) to be different from the 
£-picoline mentioned above. These substances were identified by 
means of the melting points of their platino and mercuro-chlorides, 
and of the nicotinic acid which they yielded when oxidised. 

C. F. B. 

Methylnonylphenylliydrazoiie. By S. Grimaldi ( Gaszetta , 20, 
96—98).— Methuluonijlphenylhydmzone , CqH J9 'CMe!N 2 HPh, prepai'ed 
by heating methyl nonyl ketone (from oil of rue) with phenyl hydrazine, 
is a heavy, neutral, orange-yellow oil with an aromatic odour which 
remains liquid at — 5°; sp. gr. = 0*94475 at 0°. It is insoluble iu 
water, but dissolves in ether, carbon bisulphide, chloroform, &c. It 
is resinified by exposure to the air. It differs from both its con¬ 
stituents in having no reducing action on Fehling’s solution even 
when heated with it. S. B. A. A. 

Derivatives of Acetylacetone. By A. Combes (Qompf. rend.. Ill, 
272—274).—When well-cooled acetylacetone is gradually mixed with 
an equal molecular proportion of sulphuryl chloride, large quantities 
of hydrogen chloride and sulphurous anhydride are evolved, and a 
pungent colourless liquid is obtained which, on fractionation under 
ordinary pressure, boils at 156—158°. It consists of monochlor- 
acetylacetone mixed with a small quantity of the dichloro-derivative. 
The liquid is agitated with a concentrated solution of cupric acetate, 
and the compound (C 6 H b 0 2 CI) 3 Cu separates in pale-green, silky, 
slender needles, which are washed with alcohol. When this compound 
is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, the solution extracted with ether, 
and the ether evaporated, monochloracetylacetone is obtained as a 
colourless, highly ref ractive liquid which boils at 156°, and is insoluble 
in water. 

The monoehloracitylacetone thus prepared has the constitution 
CHCIAoji, and when treated with sulphuryl chloride, yields the 
dichlorinated derivative CCl 2 Ac a , which boils at 87° under a pressure 
of 18—20 mm., and yields no metallic derivatives. 0. H. B, 
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Formation of Glycocine from Chloracetic Acid. By K. Kraut 
(Ber., 23, 2577).—It is advantageous, in preparing glycocine from 
chloracetic acid, to employ a very large excess of ammonium hydrate; 
the yield is then about 50 per cent, of the theoretical. F. S. K. 

Alkyl Dicyanaeetates. By A. Hallee ( Oompt rend, 111, 
53—56).— Ethyl dicyanacetate , CHCv/COOEt, is obtained by adding 
22 grams of ethyl cyanacetate to a solution of 4*6 grams of sodium in 
100 grams of absolute alcohol, and saturating the mixture with 
cyanogen chloride. It combines with a small quantity of ether, and 
is then soluble in water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether, but if 
dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate and placed in a desiccator, it 
loses ether, and is paitially converted into a gelatinous, opaqne 
mass insoluble in water and other, but soluble in warm alcohol. It 
cannot be distilled without decomposition even in a vacuum. Its 
aqueous solution is strongly acid and decomposes when heated, 
evolving carbonic anhydride and hydrogen cyanide; with silver salts, 
it gives a white precipitate soluble in boiling water. 

Ethyl dicyanacetate is a very energetic acid, and forms salts of the 
type OMOyvCOOEt. The sodium salt crystallises from water in 
slender needles, and from alcohol in large crystals, very soluble in 
water or alcohol; its solutions give no precipitate with ferric salts, 
but there is a slight red coloration which is not removed by ether. 
The silver salt is white and insoluble in cold water or alcohol, bnt dis¬ 
solves in boiling water or alcobol, from which it separates in micro¬ 
scopic prisms. The cupiic salt forms a reddish-yellow precipitate 
which contains 3 mols. H,0, and is insoluble in cold water. 

Methyl dicifanacetate is obtained in the same way as the eth^l com¬ 
pound, but its formation is always accompanied* by the production of 
a compound, insoluble in cold water, alcohol, or ether, but 

soluble in boiling water or alcohol, from which it crystallises in white, 
lozenge-shaped plates. 

Methyl dicyanacetate is also a strong acid. Its sodium salt crystal¬ 
lises from water or alcohol in slender needles or transparent prisms, 
which become opaque in a dry atmosphere; a solution of the salt 
gives a brownish-yellow, crystalline precipitate with cupric salts. The 
silver salt is white, and crystallises from boiling water in microscopic 
prisms. 

These results confirm the author’s conclusion (Abstr., 1882,1189) 
that the introduction of cyanogen into a CH a group which is already 
united to two other negative radicles results in the production of an 
acid function. The alkyl dicyanaeetates may be regarded as alkyl 
cyanomalonates in which a group COOR has been displaced by OK. 

G. H. B. 

New Acid of the Aeetic Series. By E. (Heard (Cornet rend 
Ill, 305—307).—The seeds of Datura stramonium are extracted with 
ether, the ether distilled off, and the residue purified by solution in 
light petroleum, filtration, and distillation. A greenish-yellow oil is 
thus obtained in quantity amounting to about 25 per cent, of the weight 
of the seeds. It is saponified by lead oxide, and the dried lead salts are 
treated with ether to remove lead oleate aad iinoleate, w liieh are present 
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in considerable quantity. The residue is decomposed by hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the mixture of acids is dissolved in alcohol of 85°, 
the crystals which separate being purified by recrystallisation. 
Finally, the solution of the acid is fractionally precipitated by barium 
hydroxide, and the acid sepaiated from the barium salt by treatment 
with hydrochloric acid, and purified by crystallisation from alcohol. It 
forms slender needles which melt at 55°, is s jmewhat soluble in cold 
alcohol, very soluble in boiling alcohol, ether, and light petroleum. 
It has the composition CnH S 4 0>, and is intermediate between palmitic 
and stearic acids, which it closely resembles, hut its melting point is 
much lower. The author proposes to call it daturlc add . It is 
monobasic; the barium salt is anhydrous and insoluble in water, but 
crystallises from alcohol in microscopic needles; the zinc salt is very 
similar; the magnesium salt is also similar, hut is much more soluble 
in hot alcohol. The ethyl salt, obtained in the same way as ethyl 
stearate, crystallises from strong alcohol in slender needles which 
inelt at *27° and at 25° solidify in large lamellro. C. H. B. 

Addition of Chlorine and of Halogen Acids to Oleic Add 
and Elaidie Acid. By S. Piotrowski (Per., 23, 2531—2533).— 
I)irhLorobtearic add , C^H^O^C^ is obtained when the theoretical 
quantity of chlorine is passed into a chloroform solution of elaidie 
acid; it crystallises from alcohol in nacreous plates, melts at 32°, and 
is very readily soluble in all ordinary solvents except water. The 
caldum salt (C^H^C^CL^Ca crystallises from hot absolute alcohol in 
needles, aud is soluble in cold ether, but insoluble in cold alcohol; 
the barium salt has the same properties. The methyl salt, 
CigHasChOsMe, crystallises in needles. 

Ghlorosteario acid , .C 1 B H J 6 0. i Cl, can be prepared by saturating a 
glacial acetic acid solution of oleic or elaidie acid with hydrogen 
chloride at 0 °, and keeping the solution for three to fonr days at the 
ordinary temperature. It crystallises from hot alcohol in slender 
needles, melts at 38°, and is readily soluble in most ordinary solvents 
except water. The barium salt is soluble in ether, but is precipitated 
from the solution on tbe addition of cold alcohol; the calcium salt 
shows a like behaviour. 

Bromostearic acid, 0 l 8 H 3 > 0 3 Br, prepared in like manner from oleic 
or elai'dio acid, melts at 41°, and resembles the corresponding 
chlorine derivative in its behaviour with solvents. F. S. K. 

Lithium Malonates. By G. Massol (Gompt. rend.. Ill, 233—234). 
—Heats of formation: QHiO* + LiOH develops +12*66 Cal., 
CaB-OJLii + LiOH develops +12*87 Cal., C 3 H 4 O 4 + 2LiOH develops 
+25*53 Cal. 

lithium hydrogen malonate forms anhydrous, colourless, crystalline 
crusts readily soluble in water; heat of dissolution, —1*43 Cal. 

Lithium malonate forms hard, white, anhydrous, crystalline 
masses; heat of dissolution, +3*54 Cal. The heat of formation of 
the solid salt from solid acid and base is +33*56 Cal. The following 
table gives the heats of formation of the solid alkaline malonates;— 
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Potassium. Sodium. Ammonium. Lithium. 
Hydrogen salt . + *27*87 Cal. 25*86 Cal. 22*78 Cal. 17*63 Cal. 
Normal salt.... +48*56 „ 41*50 „ 41*00 „ 33*56 „ 

C. H. B. 

Silver Malonate. By G. Massol ( Gompt . rend ., Ill, 234—235). 
—Silver malonate, obtained by double decomposition, is an anhydrous, 
slightly yellowish-white, crystalline powder consisting of slender, 
microscopic needles in stellate groups. It blackens when exposed to 
light, and when heated, bums with vivid deflagration, leaving a 
residue of metallic silver. It is only slightly soluble in water; heat 
of dissolution at 20°, —9*8 Cal. The heat of formation of the pre¬ 
cipitated salt from dissolved silver nitrate and potassium malonate is 
+9*83 Cal., from the dissolved acid and precipitated silver oxide, 
+ 18*84 Cal. These numbers are lower than the corresponding 
values for silver oxalate. C. H. B. 

Conversion of Maleic Acid into Pumaric Acid. By Z. H. 
Skraup ( Monafsh 11 , 323—325).— Other acids besides the halogen 
acids and nitric can convert maleic into fumnric acid; their action is 
proportional to their acid-strength. The electrical conductivity has 
a distinct influence, though not in any simple propoition, on the rate 
of change; in this respect, strong hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric 
acids act unequally. The presence of lithium and ammonium 
chlorides accelerates the action of hydrochloric acid. 

Parabromobenzyl maleite is not changed when heated for some 
hours at 200°, or with alcohol at 150°, unless the latter contains iodine 
or acetic acid. Silver maleate and parabromobenzyl bromide yield 
parabromobenzyl maleate (in. p. 80°) only, when heated in ether at its 
boiling point; but at 150°, a small quantity of parabromobenzyl 
fumarate (m. p 115°) is also formed. 

In absence of water, parabromobenzyl maleate is changed into 
fumarate at the ordinary temperature by hydrochloric acid, and at 
higher temperatures by nitric acid and sulphuric acid, the last acting 
less readily than nitric acid. 

It is pointed out that malic acid may be an intermediate product 
in the change of maleic into fumaric acid. The subject is being 
further investigated. A. G. B. 

Symmetrical Trlmethyleaetricarboxylic Acid. By E. Buchner 
and H. Witter (Per., 23, 2583—2585).—The further investigation of 
the acid (m. p. 220°) which h obtained from the additive product of 
ethyl fumarate and eth)l diazoacetate (compare Abstr., 1888,1274) 
has shown that it is, as vtas supposed, symmetrical trim ethyl enetri- 
<*arboxylic acid. It is not reduced by sodium amalgam even on 
boiling, and it is unchanged by concentrated hydrobromic acid, both 
in the cold and at 100°; as cis-1:2-trimethyIenedicarboxylic acid, 
prepared by Conrad and Guthzeit’s method, is also unchanged by 
concentrated hydrobromic acid at the ordinary temperature, the 
readiness with which 1:1-triraethylenedicarboxylic acid is decom¬ 
posed by hydrobromic acid cannot be looked on as a general property 
of polycarboxy-derivatives of fcrimethylene. 
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The acid described as propargylenetetracarboxylic acid by Schacherl 
(Abstr., 1885, 1125) is 1:1:2:3-trimethyIenetetracarboxylic acid. 
Methyl irimethylenetetracarboxylate , C 3 H 2 (COOMe)i, is obtained when 
methyl bromofumarate is treated with ethyl sodiomalonate; it sepa- 
i*ates from ether in compact crystals, melts at 85°, boils at 205—215° 
nnder a pressure of 15 mm., and on hydrolysis it gives Schacherl’s 
propargylenetetracarboxylic acid. The last-named compound is not 
acted on by potassium permanganate in alkaline solution, and when 
heated quickly to 196—198°, it is converted into trimethylenetricarb- 
oxylic acid (m. p. 220°) with evolution of carbonic anhydride. 

F. S. K. 

Acids of the Sugar Group. By E. Fischer ( Ber 23. 26*25—2628). 
—d-Grlucolactone is obtained in crystals when an aqueous solution of 
pure gluconic acid, prepared by decomposing the calcium salt with 
oxalic acid, is evaporated to a syrup, and then kept over sulphuric 
acid for 8—14 days ; it can be purified by repeated recrystallisation 
from warm water, but it still shows a slight acid reaction. It melts 
at about 130—135°, has a sweet taste, and is very readily soluble in 
hot alcohol; its specific rotatory power is [a]i> = 68*2, hut in the 
course of 24 hours the rotatory power gradually diminishes owing to 
partial conversion into the acid. 

Gluconic acid seems to be very feebly levo-rotatory, but the solution 
quickly becomes dextro-rotatory, owing probably to the formation of 
lactone; a like behaviour is also exhibited by d-mannonic acid, as 
has been previously shown. On the other hand, the rotatory power 
of solutions of many lactones of this group gradually changes as they 
are partially converted into the acids, and it would seem that the so- 
called bi-rotation of the saccharoses is due to a similar cause; in 
aqueous solution, they are gradually converted into hydrated com¬ 
pounds which possess a rotatory power different from that of the 
anhydrous compound. All observations seem to show that anhydrous 
grape-sugar, for example, dissolves in water as the compound 
CaHijOs, which is then gradually transformed into the heptahydric 
alcohol, C fl Hi 4 0 7 , the rotatory power becoming constant only when the 
change is complete. 

Calcium 1-mannonate, (CeHnC^JaCa -f 3H 2 0, can be obtained in 
crystals by boiling an aqueous solution of pure 1-mannolactone for half- 
an-honr with pure calcium carbonate, evaporating the filtered solution 
to a small volume, and adding alcohol to the hot solution in such 
quantities that it remains clear; the syrupy calcium salt which sepa¬ 
rates on cooling slowly solidifies when rubbed with a glass rod, and a 
crystal, introduced into a concentrated aqueous solution of the salt, 
causes the crystallisation of the whole. It forms slender needles, 
loses its water at 100°, and is readily soluble in warm, but only 
moderately easily in cold, water. 

Arabonic acid phenylhy dr azide , CsH^'NaHJPh, is precipitated in 
yellowish crystals when a moderately concentrated solution of the 
add, lactone, or caldum salt is heated with phenylhydraaine and 
50 per cent, acetic acid for 1^ hours at 100°. It crystallises from hot 
water in colourless plates, and melts at 215° with decomposition when 
quickly heated. 
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Xyloftecarboxylic acid can be prepared by treating xylose with 
hydrocyanic acid in the usual mariner. The basic barium salt crys¬ 
tallises from hot water, is very sparingly soluble in cold water, and has 
the composition OflHnOjBa’OH; on decomposing the barium salt with 
the theoretical quantity of sulphuric acid and evaporating the 
solution, there remains a colourless syrup which consists ot a mixture 
of acid and lactone. By reducing this mixture with sodium amalgam, 
a sugar is formed, the osazone of which is moderately easily soluble in 
hot water, and differs from all known hexosazones. IT. S. K. 

Hydroxygluconic Acid. By L. Boutroux ( Compt . rend.. Ill, 
185—187).—The author considers that the acid resembling glycuronic 
acid obtained by E. Eischer by the reduction of saccharic acid (this 
vol., p. 599) is probably identical with the hydroxygluconic acid 
which he obtained (Abstr., 1886, 682) by the action of a bacterium 
on glucose. 

Hydroxygluconic acid, CcH^Ot, is laevogyrafce, its rotatory power in 
a 2 per cent, solution being [a] D = —14-5°. Its lead salt fonns 
small, yellowish-white, irregular crystals which are only slightly 
soluble ill water. Lead acetate, however, does not always precipitate 
solutions of hydroxygluconafces, because the lead salt has a great 
tendency to remain in supersaturation. Hydroxygluconic acid 
resembles glycuronic acid in many respects, although the former is 
laevogyrate and very soluble in alcohol, whilst the latter is dextro¬ 
gyrate and insoluble in alcohol. C. H. 13. 

Conversion of TMocarbamide into Carbamide. By R. Maly 
(Monatsh^ 11 , 277—281).—This conversion has not been directly 
effected hitherto. Tlic author finds that the sulphur in thiocarb- 
amide is directly oxidised to sulphuric acid by potassium perman¬ 
ganate in neutral solution, according to the equation CHtbTjS + O* 
= CH 4 N 2 0 + S0 3 ; the quantity of oxygen actually used falls a little 
short of four atoms, but this is to be accounted ior by the fact that 
a small quantity of the sulphur makes its appearance as potassium 
thiosulphate. 

In acid solution, the above reaction does not take place, a now base 
being formed under these circumstances. A. G. B. 

Ammoniacal Fermentation of Uric Acid. By E. Sbstixi and L. 
Sisstini (Landw. Vervuchs-Stat, 38,157—164).—IJric acid, suspended 
in water, may be kept for more than a year without undergoing any 
change, but the addition of a very small amount of decomposed urine 
causes it to decompose quickly and completely in hot weather. Pure 
uric acid (4 or 6 grams) was put into a large flask with distilled water 
(4 or 6 liti es) and urine (1 or 2 c.c ) added. By means of a suctiou pump, 
2 litres of air was made to pass through the liq uid four or five times a day. 
Iu another experiment, a stoppered flask was employed; this was fre¬ 
quently shaken and opened In a few days the liquid became alkaline 
from the formation of ammonium carbonate, aud the amount of 
suspended uric acid diminished until, in seven or eight days, it 
disappeared entirely. In 12 or 13 days, the whole of the uric 
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acid was changed into ammonium carbonate. The reaction is ex¬ 
pressed thus: GsH^Oi + 8H 2 0 + 30 = 4NH 4 HC0 3 + C0 2 . In 
another experiment, made at a temperature of 20°, the uric acid 
was almost all decomposed in 20 days, when the experiment was 
stopped. It was found that only a little more than half the total 
nitrogen was present as ammonia, the rest being in organic com¬ 
pounds. 

In a third experiment, with a temperature of 22—28°, nearly all 
the nric acid disappeared within seven days. On the eighth day, 
a part of the liquid was taken out, filtered, and distilled. The 
result showed that about ff- of the uric acid was converted into ammo¬ 
nium carbonate and the rest into carbamide. Another portion of the 
liquid, not filtered, was kept for eight days longer, when it was found 
that the whole of the nric acid was converted into ammonia. It is 
possible that further investigation may show that other compounds 
besides carbamide (alloxan, for instance) are formed as intermediate 
products. N. H. J. M. 

Presence of Furfuraldehyde in Commercial Alcohols. By L. 
Lindet (Comjpt. rend., 111,236—237).—The author has applied the 
aniline acetate test to a large number of commercial alcohols, and 
finds that, contrary to the usaal statement, furfuraldehvde is not a 
constant constituent. If the alcohol has been distilled over a naked 
fire, or if it is derived from grain which has been in contact with 
acids, then it contains furfuraldehyde; hut if distilled with steam, 
and the grain hns not been in contact with acids, the alcohol is free 
from furfumldehyde. 

The following quantities of furfuraldehyde per litre of alcohol 
were found in various brandies: cognac, 0*2 c.c. ; cider, 0*03 c.c.; 
cherry, 0*02 to 0*13 c.c.; marc, 0*1 to 0*4 c.c.; and it is doubtless 
produced by the partial destructive distillation of the vegetable 
matter held in suspension in the liquids. 

Alcohol from sugar, obtained by the action of mineral acids, contains 
0*06—0*1 c.c. of the aldehyde per litre, even when distilled with 
steam; before fermentation, in fact, the aldehyde can be detected in the 
woTt. Pure maize starch, saccharified by acids, yields, however, only 
traces of furfuraldehyde. Worts fermented by diastase contain only 
very small quantities of the aldehyde, and its formation is probably 
due to the action of lactic acid. In the case of beer, the wort remains 
neutral, and no furfuraldehyde can he detected. Molasses brandy 
contains 0*04 to 0 05 c.c. of the aldehyde per litre of alcohol, not 
formed, as direct experiments show, by the action of acids on cane- 
sugar, hut due to the addition, in place of yeast, of worts in full 
fermentation, these worts having been prepared from grain which 
has been in contact with acids. 

Alcohol from beet, artichokes, and potatoes, fermented in absence 
of adds, and distilled by steam, contains no furfuraldehyde. 

0. H. B. 

Preparation of Thiophen. By L. H. Friedburg (Chem. Oentr 
1890, li, 8; from J. Amer. Ghem. Soc> , 12, 83—90).—By heiting a 
mixture of sodium succinate and phosphorus trisulphide, the author 
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has obtained as much as 50 per cent, of the theoretical quantity of 
thiophen. He recommends that not more than 155 grams of sodium 
succinate, with twice the weight of phosphorus trisulphide, shall be 
employed in one operation. J. W. L. 

Alteration of Compounds of the Benzene Series when 
Exposed to Air and Light. By A. Bidet ( Compt . rend ., Ill, 47 ; 
compare Abstr., 1889, 595).—Many compounds, including aniline 
chloride, sulphate, and nitrate, toluidme, resorcinol, benzoic chloride, 
benzaldehyde, nitrocinnamic acids, naphthol, naphthylamme, and 
quinoline and its salts, were carefully purified, and remained quite 
colourless even after exposure to air and light for several mt nths. 
The purest obtainable commercial samples of the same compounds 
became decidedly coloured when exposed under the same conditions, 
though they remained colourless if kept in the dark. From these 
results and his previous observations (loc. cit .), the author concludes 
that the property of becoming coloured when exposed to air and light 
is not inherent in pure organic compounds, but is due to the presence 
of impurities, the proportion of which, in some cases, may be very 
small indeed. C. H. B. 

Action of Nitrous Anhydride on Various Substances in 
Solution in Carbon Bisulphide. By L. H. Friedburg and J. A. 
Mandel ( Ghem . Gentry 1890, li, 8—9 ; from /. Amer. Chem . tioc , 12, 
7—12).—The nitrous anhydride, prepared by heating arsenious 
anhydride with nitric acid, was purified by passing it over lead and 
collected in a cooled receiver. It was. afterwards mixed with carbon 
bisulphide and added drop by drop to the several substances, also dis¬ 
solved in carbon bisulphide. With benzene, mononitro- and para- 
dinitro-benzene are formed; with phenol, ortho- and para-nitrophenols 
and nitrosophenols are formed; with diphenylamine, para-nitro- 
diphenylamine and ortho- and para-dinitro-diphenylamine are formed, 
together with undefined nitroso-compounds. Attempts to introduce 
sulphur into the diphenyl molecule at the same time, by dissolving it 
in the carbon bisulphide, were unsuccessful. With diphenyl, nitrons 
anhydride reacts, with formation of paranitrodiphenyl, and another 
substance not yet investigated. Nitrons anhydride does not react 
with benzonitrile under ordinary pressures; it oxidises benzaldehyde 
to benzoic acid. With benzoic acid, it forms nitrosobemaic acid , 
melting at 114°. Its barium salt, O'COO) 2 Ba, crystallises with 

2 mols. H 2 0. J. W. L. 

Artificial Musk. By A. Baur (Oompt . rend., Ill, 238 — 240). — 
Metaisobutyltoluene is heated on a water-bath for 24 hours with 
five times its weight of a mixture of sulphuric acid and fuming nitric 
acid. The product is subjected to a repetition of the same treatment, 
and is thus completely converted into trinitrobutyltolnene, which 
crystallises from alcohol in white needles melting at 96—97°, and 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, and the usual 
solvents. Even in very dilute solutions this compound has a strong 
odour of musk, and for many purposes may replace the natural 
von. iiViii* 5 5 
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product. The latter, however, is quite different in composition; it 
is a non-nitrogenous resin. Trmitrobutyltoluene has no poisonous 
effects. It combines with naphthalene (in the proportion of 2 mols 
of trinitrobutyltolnene to I of naphthalene), forming a compound 
which crystallises from alcohol in large, white lamellae melting at 
89—90°; when distilled with water, naphthalene passes over, and 
the trinitro-derivative remains in the retort. 

The homolognes of isobntyltolnene behave in a similar maimer 
Trinitroisobntylmetaxylene, which forms white needles melting at 
110 °, has an odonr which cannot be distinguished from that of tri- 
nitroisobutyltoluene. 0. H. B. 

Action of Iodide of Nitrogen on some Organic Compounds. 
By R. Lefetit (Gazzetta, 20, 104—108).—When moist iodide of 
nitrogen is agitated with a cold aqueous solution of phenol contain¬ 
ing a few drops of caustic soda, a deep-blue solution and a greyish 
precipitate are formed, with copious evolution of ammonia. The 
solution contains a mixture of mono-, di-, and tri-iodopheuols, the 
bine coloration being probably due to a small quantity of some azo- 
tised product. The precipitate, which is probably identical with 
Lautemann’s triiodophenol, crystallises from dilute alcohol in coloui- 
less needles, melts at 155°, dissolves in caustic potash and soda 
forming blue solutions, and is decomposed by concentrated nitric and 
sulphuric acids with separation of iodine. 

st- and /J-naphthol are differently affected by iodide of nitrogen; 
on adding an alkaline solution of ^-naphthol to the strongly cooled 
iodide, a brownish-green precipitate is formed, which redissolves after 
standing for some time. From the solution, a current of snlphurous 
anhydride precipitates a moniodonaphthol which melts at 94*5°, and is 
otherwise identical with Meldola’s orthiodonaphthol. When iodide 
of nitrogen is added to /J-naphthoI, only a slight deposit of dinaph- 
fchol is formed. 

On adding a solution of «-naphthol m caustic soda to moist iodide 
of nitrogen, or lice versa , a light, violet-black precipitate is formed 
which greatly resembles the iodide in appearance, but does not evolve 
iodine on heating or on treatment with strong acids. It is insoluble 
in alcohol, acetic acid, ether, chloroform, alkalis, and acids, but .dis¬ 
solves in aniline; on heating, it partially fuses and decomposes, 
leaving a carbonaceous residue. 

With iodide of nitrogen, salicylic acid forms a reddish, amorphous, 
unstable compound which decomposes with separation of iodine. 
Acetone yields iodoform and a substance having the pungent odonr 
of an iodacetone. With ethyl acetoacetate, a yellowish oil is ob¬ 
tained ; diazobenzene chloride is decomposed on addition of iodide of 
nitrogen into benzene and resinous products. S. B. A. A. 

Reduction Products of Iodophenols, By J. Messinger and 
N. Pickersgill (Ber,, 23, 2761- 2764).—Iodothymol is dissolved 
in ether, alcoholic potash added, and then zinc-dust in successive 
small quantities, the mixture being finally boiled for two days in a 
reflux apparatus. The alcohol is evaporated as far as possible 
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water being continually added, and then, on the addition o£ dilute 
sulphuric acid, a substance is precipitated which, after careful 
purification, crystallises from dilute acetic acid or alcohol in small, 
white needles melting at 160°. It is dithymol, 

OH-C 6 K 2 MePr a -C 6 H 2 MePr-OH + 2H a O, 

probably [Me : OH : Pr* : CmH u O = 1:3:4: 6], since it gives no 
nitroso-derivative with nitrous acid, as comp mnds usually do in 
which the hydrogen that stands in the para-position to the hydroxyl 
is not replaced. The benzoyl derivative, prepared from dithymol and 
benzoic chloride, crystallises from benzene in thick, white tables 
which melt at 209—210°, and dissolve easily in benzene and chloro¬ 
form, sparingly in alcohol, ether, and light petroleum. The acetyl 
derivative, prepared from dithymol and acetic anhydride, crystallises 
from alcohol in needles which melt at 113—114°, and dissolve easily 
in alcohol, ether, benzene, light petroleum, and chloroform. 

C. F. B. 

Action of Hydroxylamine on Nitrosophenols. By F. Kehk- 
mann and J. Messinger ( Ber ., 23, 2815—2820).—^-Naphthaqmnoue- 
dioxime is prepared by the action of hydroxylamine (2—3 moK) 
on nitroso-/3-naphthol dissolved in excess of aqueous soda; the 
reaction proceeds in the cold, and the dihydroxime is precipitated on 
‘the addition of dilute sulphuric acid; it melts at 180—181°, and its 
preparation in this manner affords a ready means of obtaining 
1 : 2-naphthylenediamine. 

Diquinoyltetroxime is formed in a similar manner from di- 
nitrosoresorcinol. On treating with 5 parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1*45, diluting with ice water, and adding potassium carbonate, a 
potassium salt is deposited which crystallises from water in brown¬ 
ish-yellow needles, and is being further investigated. A correspond¬ 
ing compound is obtained from tolnenetetroxime, prepared from 
dinitroso-orcinol and hydroxylamine. Attempts to obtain benzene 
hexoxime were unsuccessful. 

On treating paranitrosophenol with hydroxylamine as above, and 
extracting the acid solution with ether, white crystals are obtained 
which quickly decompose, with the formation of phenol and a con. 
siderable quantity of resinous matter. Nitrosothymol behaves in a 
similar manner; on dissolving the white compound in aqueous soda 
and adding an equal weight of some phenol, such as cresol, thymol, 
phenol, or o-naphthol, but not /3-naphthol, an intense blue colour is 
produced, which turns red on the addition of an acid, and, after some 
time, becomes colourless. The blue compound could not be obtained 
in crystals. Bromonitrothymol behaves in a similar manner. The 
above reactions may be explained by assuming that paraquinone- 
oxime reacts with hydroxylamine as if it were a trinitrosophenol, 
and yields diazophenol; by the further action of hydroxylamine, 
hydrogen diazophenol, OH*C 6 Hi’NH*NH*OH (the white compound), 
is formed, and this then decomposes into phenol, nitrogen, and 
water. * * J. B. T. 


5 6 2 
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Desmotropy in Phenols. By J. Heuzig and S. Zetrel ( MonatsK 
291—310, 311—322; compare Abstr., 1888, 822; 1889, 247, 966).— 
For the ethylation of resorcinol, the latter (100 grams) is dissolved in 
absolute alcohol (1 litre), potassium hydroxide (204 grams) is added, 
and the mixture is warmed until everything has dissolved; ethyl 
iodide (567 grams) is then slowly added, and the wanning continued 
until the liquid is neutral, when more potassium hydroxide and ethyl 
iodide are added, and the heating continued until the liquid is once 
more neutral. The alcohol is now distilled off, and the oil pre¬ 
cipitated with water aud shaken with ether; the ethereal solution is 
washed successively with alcoholic potash and water, and distilled. 
The dried residue amounted to 154 per cent, of the resorcinol; it was 
first fractionally distilled at 40 mm. pressure. 

The first two fractions boiled, under the ordinary pressure, at 
228—232°, and consisted largely of resorcinol diethyl ether; the other 
portion was not investigated Resorcinol diethyl ether, C 6 H 4 (0Bt) 2 , 
crystallises in transparent, colourless prisms which melt at 12*4°; it 
boils, at 0° and 756 mm., at 234-4—235*2° (corr.; Barth, 235— 236°; 
Pukall, 228—230°); it has a characteristic odour, and gives a green 
colour with acetic acid and potassium nitrite. 

Two isomeric bromo-derivatives are obtained by brominating 
resorcinol diethyl ether in glacial aoetic acid (20 parts), precipitating 
with water, and crystallising from alcohol; they are separated by 
carefully adding water to their solution in acetic acid, as long as the* 
orystals that separate vary in melting point. In this way, a-dibromo- 
resordnol diethyl ether is obtained first; it crystallises in long, slender, 
colonriess prisms which melt at 100—lUl°. fi-J)ibro7YLore$orcinol 
diethyl ether crystallises in colourless needles, and melts at 75—77°. 

The remaining fractions were again fractionated at 19 mm.; the 
two chief prodncts thus obtained boiled at 146—151° and 160—165° 
respectively. The former of these is a dark resin, insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alkalis to* a red liquid with a green fluor¬ 
escence ; its analysis gives numbers which agree, as far as carbon 
and hydrogen are concerned, with ethylresorcinol diethyl ether, 
C*H 3 Et(OBt) a , hut the numbers for etboxyl do not agree with this 
formula. It is probable that other triethyl-derivatives of resorcinol 
are also present. 

The fraction boiling at 160—165° consists of secondary -tertiarij- 
tnethylresordnol ethyl ether , CsHJEtaO-OEt; it forms a thick, yellow 
oil with a somewhat spicy odour; it dissolves in strong sulphuric acid 
with an intense yellow colour, and is precipitated unchanged by water. 
It is soluble in most organic solvents. 

Secondary - tertiary - triethylresorcinol, € 6 B’ f Et s O*OH, is obtained 
(9 per cent.) when the above ethyl ether is heated with 20 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid in a reflux apparatus for two hours; the reaction 
product is shaken with dilute potash solution, and the solution acidified 
and shaken with ether. When recrystallised from alcohol, it forms 
white needles, melts at 183—185°, and is soluble in alcohol, light 
petroleum, and ether. The acetyl derivative , OsHJBtsO-OAc, forms 
monosymmetric crystals (a : h ; e = 0*7089:1: 1*0243; p = 65° 16 1 24") 
melting at 63—65°. 
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The anthers doubt the existence of De Lraynes’ and Lionet’s “tri- 
ethylorcinol” ( Compt. rend., 65, 213). Pelizzari has privately in¬ 
formed them of the results of a research in which he has obtained a 
substance agreeing in analysis with the formnla C 7 HJBt20*0Et, and 
thus apparently established De Lnyne’s and Lionet’s compound; the 
authors, however, have failed to obtain it. 

The ethylation of orcinol is conducted similarly to that of 
resorcinol (see above). The product was fractionally distilled at 
20 mm. pressure, and the following definite compounds have been 
isolated:— 

Orcinol diethyl ether, C 7 H 6 (OEt) 2 , constitutes the fraction distilling 
at 144—150° (20 mm.), and is obtained pure by fractionally freezing 
the crude product until a portion melting at 16—16*5° is obtained. 
It crystallises in white needles, boils at 2509—251*9° (corn, 0° and 
745 mm.), and is insoluble in water, but dissolves in the usual 
organic solvents. Dihromorcinol diethyl ether, forms long, white 
needles; it melts at 142—144°, and dissolves sparingly in cold glacial 
acetic acid and cold alcohol, but more freely in hot alcohol. 

The fraction boiling at 165—170° (20 mm.) is probably a mixture 
of CrHiEfcsO'OEt and C 7 H 4 Et2(OEt) 2 , but neither of them has been 
isolated from this fraction. 

Bewndary-tertiary-triethybrcirwl ethyl ether, C 7 H4Et30*0Et, con¬ 
stitutes the fraction which boils at 175—180°; its properties are not 
described in the paper. 

SecondaryJertiary-triethyl&rcmol, C 7 HJStsO-OH, is obtained when 
the above ethyl ether is heated with hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1*1) 
for three hours in a reflux apparatus. The product is dissolved in 
ether and the solution shaken with dilute potash; the potash solution 
is then acidified and shaken with ether, which dissolves the new 
compound. When recrystallised from alcohol, it forms colourless 
needles which melt at 142- —144°, and are insoluble in water. The 
acetyl derivative, C 7 HJEt 3 (>OAc, forms colourless, monosymmetric 
crystals (o : h : c == 0*6369 :1 : ?; /3 = 60° 8' 37") which melt at 
71—73°. By saponifying the acetyl-derivative with sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, it is reconverted into the original triethylorcinol melting at 
192—193°. [The authors apparently ignore the tact that they have 
already given the melting point as 142—144°.— Abstractor.] 

A. Q*. B. 

Orcein. By K. Zulkowski and K. Peters ( Uonatsh U, 227—245). 
—The authors have obtained three distinct colouring matters by the 
action of ammonia and air on orcinol, and find that the formulee 
hitherto given for orcein are based npon analyses of impure products. 

50 grams of crystallised orcinol are dissolved in water (200 c.c.), 
and ordinary ammonia solution (200 c.c.) is added. The mixture is 
put into a large flask and covered with a beaker. After some two 
months, the liquid becomes a thickish magma; this is transferred to 
a thick-walled flask, warmed on the water-bath, and the ammonia 
removed, as far as possible, by means of a water-pump. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid is then added until the liquid is neutral, and the resulting 
precipitate, which contains all three colouring matters, is filtered, 
washed with water, and dried at as low a temperature as possible. 
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What colouring-matter remains in the filtrate is thrown out, after 
concentration, by sodium chloride, and dried. The mixed precipitates 
are washed with ether for eight days, to dissolve the yellow 
colouring-matter, and then with water to remove salt, and, finally, 
heated with strong alcohol for some time and filtered while hot, 
whereby the orcein is dissolved and the third colonring-matter left 
undissolved. To obtain the orcein, the alcoholic solntion is evapo¬ 
rated, dilated with water, again heated, and allowed to cool slowly, 
when the orcein crystallises; it is filtered off and dried in a vacuum. 

Thus prepared, orcein, CsgHsiNsO?, is a hrown powder, and only 
shows a metallic lustre when dried in masses ; under the microscope 
it is found to consist of very small, felted crystals. It is insoluble in 
water, ether, benzene, chloroform, and carbon bisnlphide, bnt dissolves 
in acetone, glacial acetic acid, and alcohol; the solntion is carmine, 
and becomes bluish-violet on addition of alkalis. Strong sulphuric 
acid dissolves orcem in the cold to a bluish-violet solution, which is 
not precipitated, but is turned carmine by water. 

To obtain the yellow colouring-matter, CaHwNOs, the ethereal 
solution (see above) is distilled, and the residue (about 15 per cent, 
of the original oreinol) dissolved in hot alcohol and filtered; the 
filtrate is dilated with water, warmed until the precipitated colouring- 
matter has redissolved, and left to crystallise. When dry, it is a 
brown powder, which has a green metallic lustre, and consists of well 
formed, deep-yellow microscopic prisms; it is slightly soluble in hot 
water, freely so in ether and in alcohol, to an orange-yellow solution, 
which is changed to deep-violet by alkalis. Strong sulphuric acid 
dissolves it to a violet solution. 

The third colonring-matter, left undissolved by the alcohol, is an 
amorphous powder, which is insoluble in all the usual solvents, and 
hence can not be purified for analysis. It has a green metallic lustre, 
and dissolves in ammonia and alkalis with a dark blue colour, which 
is turned onion-red when the solntion is diluted and acidified; it 
separates from the acid solution, after a time, in cherry-red flocks. 
This substance is possibly identical with litmus, and is being further 
investigated. 

No orcein was obtained by the action of air on an alkaline solution 
of oreinol. 

Orcein can be more quickly prepared by acting on oreinol 
(100 parts) with ammonia (6 parte) and hydrogen dioxide (35 parts) ; 
the two bye-products described above are formed in this case also, and 
the separation is carried out in the same way. 

A colouring-matter is obtained by acting on resorcinol with 
ammonia and hydrogen dioxide; it dissolves in alcohol to a dirty-red 
solution, but not in other solvents; it resembles tbe litmus-like sub¬ 
stance described above, but has not been further investigated. 

. When a mixture of oreinol (142 parts) and resorcinol (110 parts) 
is acted on by hydrogen dioxide (3400 parts of 3 per cent, solution) 
m ammonia (7 m 7 parts of 22 per cent, solution) for some days, ^ 
the solution acidified, a precipitate is obtained which yields a 
magenta-red solution when digested with alcohol, and an insoluble 
colonrmg-matter (18 per cent.) similar in properties to litmus. The 
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alcoholic solution contains a new colouring matter, re*o-orcem, 

; this, by diluting with water and crystallising the solution, 
is obtained in fragments, having a lustre like bronze, and consisting 
of microscopic crystals. Reso-orcein differs from orcein in beim* 
more soluble in dilute alcohol, and in the solution having a bluer 
shade and becoming a pure blue when alkaline; moreover, it dissolves 
with a brilliant blue colour in strong sulphuric acid. Further experi¬ 
ments were tried to obtain colouring matters from mixtures of orcinol 
and higher phenols, but with indefinite results. The whole subject 
is still under investigation. A. G. B. 

TetramethylphloroglucinoL By A. Spitzer (Monatsh., 11, 
287—290).—When tetramethylphloroglucinol (1 gram; this vol., p 
1110), is heated with 40 per cent, hydrochloric acid (20 c.c.) in a 
sealed tube at 200° for seven hours, acetic, isobutyric, and carbonic 
acids, diisopropyl ketone, and, perhaps, methyl isopropyl ketone are 
obtained. A. G. B. 

Reduction of Nitriles. By M. Freund and P. Immerwahr (Ber., 
23, 2845—2858).—Diphenylacetonitrile is dissolved in alcohol and 
treated with 2*5 times the theoretical quantity of sodium, the product 
is distilled in a current of steam, the distillate neutralised with hydro- 
chloric acid and extracted with ether; on evaporation, diphenyl- 
methane is obtained. The aqueons solution is evaporated, and the 
residue recrystallised from alcohol; white needles are deposited on 
cooling, which melt at 255°, and consist of asymmetrical fi-diphenyl- 
vthylamine hydrochloride , CHPh 2 -CH 2 *NH 2 ,HCl. It may also be 
obtained in the form of rhombic plates. The platmochloride forms a 
pale yellow, crystalline powder. The free base is a colourless, viscul 
liquid. 

Benzylfurfwyl , C40H 3 *CH 2 *CH 2 Ph, is prepared in a similar manner 
by the reduction of a-phenylfurfuracrylonitrile, C^Hs'OHIOPh'CN; 
it is a colourless, oily liquid boiling at 24 L°, and is readily miscibk* 
with alcohol, ether, benzene, and carbon bisulphide; the yield is 
30—40 per cent, of the nitrile employed. All attempts to prepaie 
hydrogen, bromine, and nitro-derivatives were fruitless, nor could the 
furfuran ring be eliminated by the action of hydrochloric acid. 

<y-Furfur-p-phenyIpropylamme (^-furfurylphenylethylamine), 

O^Ha-OH^CHPh-OB^-NH,. 

is obtained, together with the previous compound, as a colourless, oily 
liquid boiling at 282—283°; it is miscible with alcohol and ether. 
The hydrochloride is prepared by adding concentrated hydrochloric 
acid to the free base; it is readily soluble in water, and melts at 17G 
The platinochloride forms a pale yellow, crystalline powder, which 
commences to decompose at 150% and melts at 175°. The aurochlorid j 
crystallises in pale yellow, metallic, lustrous needles, which readily 
decompose. The Tj^ercurochloride crystallises in white needles melting 
at 175°. The picrat$ is a light yellow, crystalline ponder melting afc 
152°. y-Furfur-fipheny Ipropylcarbamide, 

OiOHa-OHa-OHPh-OH^im-OO-NH*, 
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is prepared by the action of potassium cyanate on the amine, and is 
deposited from absolute alcohol in lustrous crystals which melt at 
101°. The corresponding phenylthiocarbamide, 

0 4 0H 3 -CH 3 -GHPh-0H 3 -im-0S-]SrHPh, 

is formed by the action of phenylthiocarbamide, and is obtained from 
alcohol in white crystals melting at 113°. y-Furpur-p-phenylpropyl 
alcohol, C 4 0H 3 *CH 2 ’CHPh-0H2-0H, is a colourless liquid, and is pre¬ 
pared by the action of silver nitrite on the amine hydrochloride. 

a-'FaranitropJienyIfurfuracrylonitrile, 0*0Ha*CHIC(CftT)'CgHi'NO2, is 
ormed by the action of a small quantity of sodium ethoxide on 
paranitrobenzyl cyanide and .furfuraldehyde. It crystallises from. 
alcobol in slender needles, and from benzene in nodular aggregates, 
melting at 171—173°. Attempts to reduce this compound were 
not very successful. On heating amidohenzyl cyanide and furfur- 
aldehyde in molecular proportion, a compound with the formula 
040H 3 *CHIH*C 6 H4*CH 3 “CH is obtained, crystallising from alcohol in 
lustrous plates melting at 93—94°; on exposure to the air, it becomes 
red in colour. a^Paramidophenylfurfurac ry lonitrile, 

is prepared by the action of sodium ethoxide on furfuraldehyde and 
amidohenzyl cyanide; it crystallises from alcohol in needles melting 
at 111—112°. The diacetyl derivative, C40H 3 *CH'.C(OH)*GoH 4 *NAc 2, 
is obtained from diacetylamidobenzyl cyanide and furfuraldehyde in 
a similar manner, and is deposited from alcohol in pale yellow 
crystals which melt at 203—204°. 

An allylthiocarbamide, with the formula 

0H-0H 2 -C 6 H 4 -HH-CS*NH-0 3 H 5 , 

is formed by the action of allylthiocarbamide on amidohenzyl cyanide; 
on treating this compound with furfuraldehyde, an insoluble substance 
is obtained which melts at 206—208°, and has the formula 

C 4 OHa*CH:C(CN)*C 6 H4-NH’CS - NH*OsH5. 

Amidobevzylcyannphenylthiocarbamide melts at 140—141 °; on treat¬ 
ment with furfuraldehyde, the compound 

0 4 OH3-CH:C(OH)-C e H 4 *NH-OS-]SrHPh 

is formed; it may be crystallised from alcohol, and melts at 
159—160°. 

*-Phenyl-fi-cinriameny1acrylonitrile, CHPhlCH*CH!CPh*CST, is pre¬ 
pared by the action of sodium ethoxide on cinnamaldebyde and 
benzyl cyanide; it crystallises from alcohol in slender needles melting 
at 118—119°, and is insoluble in water. By the reduction of thi\ 
compound, an amine is formed in very small quantity, but the chief 
product is diphenylbutylene, CHPh:CH-CH 2 *CH a Ph, which is depo¬ 
sited from alcohol in white crystals melting at 89°; it readily dis¬ 
solves in ether and chloroform, hut is insoluble in water. The 
dibromide, OHPhBr*OHBr*OH 3 *CH 3 Ph, is obtained by the action of 
bromine in the cold> and crystallises from alcohol in white needles 
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melting at 83°. By the action of fuming nitric acid on the hydro¬ 
carbon, a compound is formed which melts at 191°, and is probably a 
tetranitro-derimtive. DiphenyTbutane , CH 2 Ph*CH 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 Ph, is pre¬ 
pared by the reduction of the unsaturated compound with bydriodic 
acid and phosphorus at 250°; it is deposited from alcohol in white 
crystals which melt at 52°, and are insoluble in water, but readily 
dissolve in chloroform or ether. J. B. T. 

Triphenylamine Derivatives. By R. Herz ( Ber ., 23, 2536— 
2542; compare Heydrich, Abstr., 188b, 1105). — Nitrotriph&n ylamine , 
NPha'CsHi'ISrOi, is formed when finely divided triphenylamine is 
gradually treated with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*48 in glacial acetic acid 
solution, first at the ordinary temperature, and then at 45—50°. It 
crystallises from dilute acetic, acid in golden plates, melts at 
139—140° with decomposition, and is readily soluble in warm benzene, 
ether, glacial acetic acid, &c., but only sparingly in water and cold 
dilute alcohcl. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric add yielding a 
d^rk blue solution, and, on reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, 
it is converted into amidotriphenylamine, the hydrochloride of which 
crystallises in colourless, sparingly soluble needles, and has the com¬ 
position OJE, JTi.HOL 

Amidotriphenylamine is a colourless, crystalline compound, which 
rapidly oxidises, and becomes reddish-violet on exposure to the air; 
its acetyl derivative, NPho'CgH^’NHAc, crystallises from dilute acetic 
add in long needles melting at 197°. 

D? nitrotriplienylamine, NPh(C 6 H 4 -lsr 0 2 ) 2 , is obtained by nitrating 
triphenylamine as described above, but at a slightly higher tempera¬ 
ture (55—60°) It crystallises from dilute acetic add in slender, 
yellow needles, melts at 206—207°, and is readily soluble in benzene 
and boiling glacial acetic add, but only sparingly in ether and hot 
alcohol, and insoluble in water and cold alcohol; it dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid with a bluish-violet coloration. 

J)iamidotri]phenylamine 7 NPh(C c H 4 *NH <i ) 2 , prepared by reducing the 
dinitro-compound with tin and hydrochloric acid, crystallises from 
vet y dilute alcohol in colourless needles, and melts at 187° with decom¬ 
position. The hydrochloride , CuHnN^HCl, crystallises in colourless 
plates, and is readily soluble in water. The diacetyl derivative, 
O 22 H 21 N 4 O 2 , crystallises from dilute acetic acid in colourless plates, 
and melts at 268—269°. 

The author could not obtain the saffr&nine reaction with triamido- 
triphen} lamine hydrochloride aud chloranil under the conditions 
described by Heydrich (loc> ait .) ; the mono-, di-, and tri-amido-denva- 
tives of triphenylamine all give deep blue or violet induline-liko 
colour reactions when treated with chloranil in glacial acetic acid 
solution under various conditions. When, however, a very small 
quantity (about 0*0005 gram) of triamidotriphenylamine hydrochlor¬ 
ide is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid (5 c.c.) containing a 
fsrace of fuming nitric acid, a dark-green solution is produced, which 
becomes deep blue on warming: on the gradual addition of water to 
the well-cooled solution, the colour changes to magenta-red, and a 
beautiful, red fluorescence is observed. 
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A compound of the composition NHPh 2 ,2C 6 H.}Cl(K02)i is deposited 
in deep red needles when diphenylamine (1 mol.) is warmed with 
picryl chloride (2 mols.) in toluene solution, and the solvent partially 
evaporated; it melts at 65—66° with partial decomposition, is readily 
soluble in all ordinary solvents except water, and is decomposed by 
boiling dilute potash. 

Triphenylaminetrisulphonic acid can be obtained by heating finely- 
divided triphenylamine with fuming sulphuric acid for a short time 
at 60°; the sodium salt, N(C 6 H 4 *S 0 3 Na) 3 , separates from alcohol as a 
crystalline powder, and is very readily soluble in water. 

Viphenylnayhthylamiin e, Ci 0 H 7 *NPh 2 , prepared by treating potassio- 
diphenylamine with a-bromonaphthalene in boiling aniline solution, 
crystallises from boiling dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 
142°, boils at 335—340° (80—85 mm.), and is very readily soluble in 
most ordinary warm solvents, but almost insoluble in cold dilute 
alcohol, and insoluble in water; it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid yielding a light-green solution, and on warming, a snlphomc acid 
is formed. P. S. K. 

Dinitrodimethylamidodiphenylaioine. By E. Lellmann and 
P. Mack (Per., 23, 2739—2740).—If a concentrated aqueous solution 
of dinitrochlorobenzene [Cl : (N0 2 )2 = 1 : 2 : 4] (1 mol.), paramido- 
dimethylamine hydrochloride (1 mol.), and soda (3 mols.) is warmed 
on the water-bath, dinUrodiniethylamidodiphenylamivie, 

NMeyCsH^H-CeHs^O^, 

separates; it crystallises in bronze-coloured scales melting at 168°. The 
hydrochloride, C^H^^O^HC], forms yellow crystals, which are decom¬ 
posed by water. When it is reduced with hydrochloric acid and zinc- 
dust, a colourless solution is finally obtained, doubtless containing the 
compound C 6 H 4 *NH*C 6 H S (NH 2 ) 2 - If the neutral or slightly 

alkaline solution is allowed to remain in contact with air, a blue 
colouring matter separates out at the surface. C. F. B. 

Xylylhydrazine, By A. Klauber (Monatsh., 11, 282—286).— 
Sodium ot-inetaxylylhydrazmemlphoriate is prepared as follows:— 
50 grains of finely-powdered a-metaxylidine hydrochloride are sus¬ 
pended in a mixture of 200 grams of water and 40 grams of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The mixture is well cooled, and a concentrated solution 
of 25 grams of sodium nitrite is poured in; 250 grams of normal sodium 
sulphite is then added, and the whole well shaken, when it becomes 
at first red, and subsequently light yellow. The mixture is then 
warmed until the precipitate dissolves, and treated with zinc-dust and 
acetic acid until colourless, after which it is concentrated until the new 
salt crystallises. It forms colourless tables (i mol. H s O) which 
decompose at 250°, and are sparingly soluble in alcohol and water. 

a-Metaxylylhydrazine, 0 8 H 9 N 2 H3, is obtained as its hydrochloride 
when the above salt is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and is pre¬ 
pared from this by adding an alkali; it crystallises in slender, pale- 
yellow needles which melt at 85°, and decompose when distilled, even 
in carbonic anhydride, with evolution of ammonia. It decomposes in 
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air forming oily substances and ammonia. It is sparingly soluble in 
water, more freely in ether, and very freely in alcohol. It rednces 
Fehling’s solution on warming. In behaviour it is analogous to 
phenylhydrazine. A. G. B. 

Orthanisamine and Salicylamine. By H. Goldschmidt and H. 
W. Ernst (Bar., 23, 2740—2746).— Orthanisaldoxime , 

OMe-CsHi-OHlNOH, 

was obtained by warming orthanisaldehyde with a neutral solution of 
hydroxylamine. It crystallises from alcohol in long, white needles 
melting at 92°. CarbaniMdo-orthanisaldoxiine, 

OMe-C a Hi-CH:N0'0O-NHPh, 

is formed when eqnal molecular proportions of the oxime and phenyl 
cyanate are warmed together. It forms small, white needles melting 
at 105*, and is decomposed by alkalis. 

Orthanisamine , OMe , C 6 H 4 'CH 2 -NH 2 , is formed by reducing the 
oxime with sodium amalgam and acetic acid. It is a colourless 
liquid boiling at 224° under 724 mm. pressure. It dissolves in most 
solvents, and its aqueous solution is strongly alkaline. It readily 
absorbs carbonic anhydride from the air, solidifying to a white mass. 
The hydrochloride , C 8 H u NO,HCl, crystallises from alcohol in white 
prisms which melt at 150°, and are very soluble in water. The 
J pkbtinochloride, (C 8 HniN'0)a,H 2 PtCl6+2H 2 0, crystallises from water in 
brilliant, golden-yellow plates melting at 187. Orthani^ylacetamide, 
OMe*C 6 ^-CH*‘CH 2 *NHAc, formed by the action of acetic acid on 
the amine, crystallises from alcohol in long, colourless needles which 
melt at 97°, and dissolve also in ether. Orthanisylcarbamide , 
OMe*C 8 H 4 *CH 2 -NH-C 0 *NH 2 , formed by the action of potassium 
cyanate on the hydrochloride of the amine, crystallises from water in 
long, transparent needles melting at 127°. 0rthanisylphenylcarbamide, 

OMe'CcH^CHjs'NH'CO'NHPh, formed by the action of phenyl 
cyanate on the amine, crystallises from alcohol in long, colourless 
needles which melt at 145°, and dissolve also in ether and benzene. 

Sahcylamine or orthohydroxybenzylamine, 0H*CeH4'CH 2 *NH>, was 
obtained by heating the hydrochloride of the amine for several hours 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid m sealed tubes at 150°. It 
crystallises from ether in groups of small needles which melt at 121°, 
have a smell resembling that of aldehyde-ammonia, dissolve in 
alkalis, and exhibit both basic and phenol-like properties. The 
hydrochloride, CtE^NOjHCI, crystallises from alcohol in colourless 
needles. The plaMnoohloride , (0 7 H 9 N0)2,H 2 PtCl 6 4- 2H 2 0, crystallises 
from water in golden-yellow needles which melt with decomposition 
at 197°. Orthohydroxybenzylacetamide, OH*C«H**NHAc, formed by 
the action of acetic anhydride on salicylamine, crystallises from ether 
in colourless needles melting at 140°. An attempt to prepare a 
diacetyl derivative was unsuccessful. Orthohydrcmybemylcarbamide, 
0 H* 06 fl 4 -GH® , JS[H*C 0 *]N’H 2 , obtained from salicylamine hydrochloride 
and potassium cyanate, crystallises from alcohol in colourless prisms 
melting at 170 , and soluble in hot water and alkalis. Ortho - 
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hydroxylenzylphenylcarbamide, OH*C6Hi*GH 3 *NH*CO*NHPh, formed 
from salicylamine and phenyl cyanate, crystallises from alcohol in 
groups of small needles which melt at 155°, and dissolve also in ether, 
benzene, and alkalis. 0. F. B. 

Oximes. Bv H. Goldschmidt (Ber., 23, 2746—2749).— Para - 
ditolijlketoxime , CeH 4 Me*C(NOH)*C 6 H 4 Me [CISfOH. :Me: Me= L: 4:4'], 
was prepared by acting on paraditolyl ketone (obtained from paratoluic 
chloride, tolnene, and aluminium chloride) with an alkaline solution 
of hydroxylamine. It crystallises from alcohol in brilliant, trans¬ 
parent prisms which melt at 163°. When heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it is transformed into an isomeric substance which 
crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles melting at 160°, and 
differing from the ketoxime in its insolubility in alkalis. It was 
shown to he the paratoluidide of paratoluic acid, 

CsHiMe-CO-JSH-aH<Me [00: Me = 1 s 4, NH: Me = 1:4], 

because when it is heated at 200° with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid in a sealed tnbe, paratoluic acid and paratoluidine are formed. 
It follows then that in the transformation of a ketoxime into a sub¬ 
stituted acid amide, the nitrogen atom takes the place in the benzene 
ring that was previously occupied by the carbon atom. 

If equivalent quantities of phenyl cyanate and the benzyl deriva¬ 
tive of isobenzaldoxime, , are dissolved in benzene and 

the solution boiled, benzylphenylcarbamide, NHPh'CO*fffi‘CH 2 Ph, 
seems to be formed. But if the reaction is allowed to take place at 
the ordinary temperature, a residue is obtained when the benzene is 
evaporated which crysrallises from alcohol in white needles melting at 
121, and having the composition CwHibNzO* that is, an additive com¬ 
pound of the cyanate and the oxime derivative. But it is uot de¬ 
composed by boiling with acids or alkalis, and only when heated 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube at 100° is it 
split up, yielding carbonic anhydride together with benzaldehyde and 
aniline hydrochloride, the last two substances crystallising together. 
The constitution of this substance is as yet undetermined. 

C. F. B* 


Two Different Modifications of Paranitrobenzylisobenz- 
aldoxime. By R. Behbbnd and E. Konig (Bar., 23, 2750—2752).— 
When ^-benzylparanitrobenzylhydroxylamine, 

]SrO a -O e H 4 -OH 3 -br(CH 3 Ph)-OH, 


is oxidised with ferricyanide of potassium, and the product crystal¬ 
lised from alcohol, benzylisoparanitrobenzaldoxime, 

0H-0 6 H4-I«0 2 , 

first separates out in brilliant, yellowish needles melting at 117—118°. 
The mother liquor then contains a substance which crystallises 
out in nodular aggregates melting at 93°; this consists of a 
mixture of equal parts of benzylisoparanitrobenzaldoxime and para- 
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, r , „ . n .ljr-CH 3 -C 6 H^ T 0 2 

nitrobenzylisobenzaldoxmie, 


This compound 


cannot be decomposed by crystallisation from various solvents, but 
it was shown by Raoult’s method to be completely dissociated when 
dissolved in acetic acid. 

When paranitrobenzylisobenzylaldoxime is prepared from ^-nitro- 
benzylhydroxylamine hydrochloride and benzaldehyde, a product is 
obtained which melts at temperatures varying between 105 and 114°, 
and is probably a mixture of two “ physically ” isomeric varieties of 
the oxime. C. F. B. 


Constitution of Carbonylorthamidoplienol. By 0. Grossly 
and M. Nencki (Monatsh , 11, 253—259 ; compare Abstr., 1883, lllu ; 
1887, 135, 245, 477).—The authors have sought to obtain evidence as 
to whether carbonylorthamidophenot (oxycarbanndophenol, hydroxy- 

methenylamidophenol) has the constitution C 8 H 4 <q>C*OEL or 

NH 

C 6 H 4 <_ 0 >CO, by investigating the changes which it undergoes in 

the animal system. 

When an aromatic compound contains a carboxyl-group, it passes 
through the animal system either unchanged or as compounds of 
glycocine. The homologues of benzene, and the aromatic alcohols, 
aldehydes, and acids are oxidised in the side-chain, and mobtly elimi¬ 
nated as carbonic anhydride. Hydroxy-compounds, especially when 
they contain no carboxyl group, and phenols are eliminated either as 
sulphates or as compounds of glyeuronic acid. When the substance 
contains no hydroxyl or carboxyl group and undergoes no oxidation 
of the side-chain, a hydrogen atom in the benzene ring is displaced 
by hydroxyl; thus benzene is converted into phenol, indole into ind- 
oxyl, and so on. From this it will be seen that if the first of the 
above formulae be correct carbonylorthamidophenol should undergo 
no further oxidation in the animal system, but should be eliminated 
either as a sulphate or as a compound of glvcuronic acid; on the 
other hand, if the second formnla be correct, a hydroxyl group should 
be substituted for a hydrogen atom in the beuzene ring and some 

such compound as OH*C b Hj<_Jq>CO should be obtained. 

A rabbit received 1 gram of cai bonylorthamidophenol per diem, in 
several doses, and a dog, of 12 kilograms body-weight, received 
2—3 grams per diem in like manner. When 6 grams had been ad¬ 
ministered, the urine was evaporated to a syrup, acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid until it contained 10 per cent, of acid, and heated for an 
hour in a reflux apparatus. When cold, the solution was shaken with 
ether, and the ether extract distilled. The residue is a new sub¬ 
stance, carbonylortho-bydroxyamidophenol. 

Qarbonylortho-hydroxyamido'phenol, C 7 H 5 NCK crystallises from hot 
water as a powder consisting of aggregates of microscopic rhombic 
prisms; it is easily soluble m alcohol and in alkaline solutions, fiom 
which it is precipitated by acids, and slightly in ether. It dissolves m 
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strong sulphuric acid unchanged, and is precipitated on addition of 
water. It decomposes with blackening at 265°. Its solution gives a 
characteristic red colour with chloride of lime, and a purple-red 
colour, becoming a red precipitate after a time, with Millon’s reagent; 
these reactions can be obtained in nrine itself after carbonylorfch- 
amidophenol has been administered. Its aqneons solution gives a 
greenish colour with ferric chloride. In the urine it mostly existed 
as a sulphate, especially, apparently, in the rabbit’s nrine; a little 
existed as a compound of glycuronic acid, and this was more plenti¬ 
ful in the dog’s nrine, a conclusion arrived at because a glycuronic 
acid cuiu^ound »™nlr 1 ^ 'Kflumlt to decompose by the hydro¬ 
chloric acid treatment, and the vieiu ujl _ v 1 3 wvirlru 

phenol would then be less, which was the case; moreover, the nog s 
urine reduced alkaline copper solution more strongly than the rabbit’s 
nrine did. 

This formation of carhonylortho-hydroxyamidophenol is evidence 
in favour of the second formula for carbonylorthamidophenol. 

a. & b. 

Silver Formanilide. By W. J. Comstock and F. Kleeberg 
(Anier. Ohem,. 12, 493—502).—This compound can be prepared 
by dissolving sodium formanilide in 50 per cent, alcohol, and gradually 
adding, with constant stirring, the theoretical quantity of silver 
nitrate, in dilute alcoholic solution; or, more quickly, by dissolving 
the theoretical quantities of formanilide and silver nitrate in dilute 
alcohol, and slowly stirring in the theoretical quantity of pure sodium 
hydroxide. When first precipitated, silver formanilide is an 
amorphous, white powder, which turns grey on exposure to light. It 
is quite stable at ordinary temperatures, and has the constitution 
ETPh:CH*OAg, as shown by its behaviour with methyl iodide. 

MethylisoformamUde , NPhiCH-OMe, is obtained when the above- 
described silver salt is treated with methyl iodide dissolved in a 
little ether. The resulting paste, on remaining, gradually becomes 
more fluid, and in 24 hours the reaction is complete. Ether is then 
added, and the solution filtered from silver iodide. On evaporating 
the ether, the^ compound is obtained as a heavy oil bo iling at 
196—198®. It is isomeric with formylmethylaniline; from which, 
however, it is easily distinguished, both by its odour, and by its giving 
with aniline the well-known diphenylformamidine, NPhtCH-HHPL 

Iodomforman Hide is formed when finely pulverised silver forin- 
anilide is mixed with dry chloroform and 1 mol, of dry iodine is 
added. Silver iodide immediately forms, and is filtered off. The 
filtrate is concentrated first on a water-bath; afterwards, in a current 
of dry air, when a quantity of light-yellow crystals separates. These 
are washed with ether, and rapidly recrystallised from ether or 
chloroform. The compound is very unstable, and rapidly gives up 
iodine; water quickly decomposes it. In all probability, it has the 
constitution NH.CH*OI. The melting point could not be determined; 
but when slowly heated in a tube, very little iodine escapes, and the 
substance melts at 110°. In this case, however, a second compound, 
the results molecular rearrangement, is formed. 
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Tariodoformamlide is obtained on beating iodoisoformanilide for a 
few minntes at 115°, or by simply adding formic acid to it. Crystal¬ 
lised from water, it forms white, transparent needles melting at 
109—110°. 

On dry distillation, silver formanilide yields symmetrical diphenyl- 
carbamide, carbon monoxide, and metallic silver. G. T. M. 

Derivatives of Aromatic Amines. By 0. Paal and G. Otten 
(Per., 23 , 2587—2599).—Butyric chloride reacts with sodacetanilide 
yielding butvranilide; benzoic chloride, under the same conditions, 
gives benzanilide. 

Ethyl chlorocarbonate and sodacetanilide yield ethyl phenylcarb- 
amate; ethyl chloromalonate is converted into ethyl dicarbinetetra- 
carboxylate when it is treated with the sodium derivative of form¬ 
anilide, acetanilide, or butyranilide. 

Ethyl formaniUdoacetate , 00 H*NPh* CH 2 *C O OEt, is obtained when 
a benzene solution of ethyl chloracetate is treated with sodioform- 
anilide; it is a brown oil, and boils at 290—295°. The free acid, 
C 9 H 9 NO,, prepared by hydrolysing the ethereal salt with concen¬ 
trated alcoholic potash, crystallises from hot water in large, colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 128—12l°, and is readily soluble in ether, 
alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and concentrated mineral acids. The 
sodium salt, C 9 H s NO *Na, is a crystalline, hygroscopic compound 
moderately easily soluble in alcohol. 

Ethyl acetanilidoacetate , NPhAc*CH 2 *COOEt, is formed when a 
benzene solution of ethyl chloracetate is treated with sodacet¬ 
anilide; it is a yellow oil, boils at 298—300°, and solidifies to a mass 
of colourless plates when cooled. The free acid (m. p. 190—191) is 
obtained when the ethyl salt is hydrolysed with alcoholic potash; it 
has been previously prepared by RebufEat ( Gaaz . Ghim., 17, 231). 
The sodium salt, CinH 10 NO 3 jNa, crystallises from dilute alcohol, and is 
very readily soluble in water. The barium salt, (Ci ft H 10 N0 3 ) 2 Ba + 
3H s O, crystallises from water in colourless needles. The copper salt 
is almost insoluble in water. The ftrowo-derivative, 

C 6 H 4 BrKAc*CH 2 *COOH, 

prepared by brominating the acid, crystallises from glacial acetic 
acid or dilute alcohol in colourless needles, and melts at 176—177°. 

Acetoparatoluidoacetic acid , CbHiMe-NAc’GB^'COOH, can be ob¬ 
tained by treating ethyl chloracetate with sodioparatoluidine, and 
hydrolysing the product with alcoholic potash. It crystallises from 
hot water in large plates, melts at 174—175°, and is almost insoluble 
in light petroleum, but more readily in hot ethyl acetate and alcohol. 
The sodium salt, CnH^NO^Na + 3H,jO, crystallises from water in 
plates, and is very readily soluble. 

a-Form anilidopropionic acid, COH*!N’Ph*CHMe , COOH, is obtained 
when the reaction product of ethyl a-bromopropionate and sodio- 
formanilide is hydrolysed with alcoholic potash. It crystallises from 
ether in large, colourless prisms, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
hot water. The barium salt, (CioHioN0 8 )aB& + H 2 0, is a crystalline 
powder readily soluble in water.. . . 
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Ethyl QL-dcetamlidopropionate, NPhAc'CHMe'COOEt, prepared by 
heating sodioacetanilide with a benzene solution of ethyl a-bromo- 
propionate, is a yellow oil boiling at 294—298°. The corresponding 
acid CnHtfNOs has been previously prepared by ITastvogel (this vol., 
p. 1159). The $odium salt, CnH^NOsNa + 3H 2 0, is a crystalline 
compound readily soluble in water, but only sparingly in alcohol. 

A compound which seems to have the composition C]*H u Eft is 
obtained in small quantities when sodioformauilide or sodacet- 
anilide is suspended in benzene, heated with ethyl a-bromisobutyrate 
for several hours, and the oily product hydrolysed with alcoholic 
potash; it crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellow needles, melts at 
130—132°, and is soluble in mineral acids; it is not identical with 
hydrazobenzene. A small quantity of the same substance (m. p. 
130—132°) is obtained when ethyl /J-iodopropionate or ethyl chlor- 
acetoacetate is treated with the sodium derivative of formanilide or 
acetanilide under the same conditions, and the product hydrolysed 
with alcoholic potash. P. S. K. 

Oxidation of Ketones by Potassium Permanganate in 
Alkaline Solution. By C. G-lucksmanx (Monatsh., 11, 246—252; 
compare this vol., p. 237).—Acetophenone is easily oxidised to 
phenylglyoxylic acid under the following conditions:—A solution of 
potassium permanganate (32 grams) and potassium hydroxide 
(12 grams) in water (1 litre) is gradually added from a separating 
funnel to acetophenone (12 grams) suspended in water, with constant 
shakii g; the solution must be kept cool with ice until it has become 
colourless, when it is filtered from the manganese dioxide, neutralised 
with sulphuric acid, and evaporated on the water-bath. The concen¬ 
trated solution is shaken with ether to remove acetophenone, warmed 
to expel the ether which remains dissolved, and acidified with sulphuric 
acid to separate as much as possible of the benzoic acid which has 
been formed. After filtering, the filtrate is thoroughly extracted by 
ether, and this ethereal solution evaporated; the residue is dissolved 
in water, and shaken with carbon bisulphide, which extracts the rest 
of the benzoic acid, leaving a solution of phenylglyoxylic acid, which 
is crystallised in a vacuum. In two experiments, the yields were 
29 and 22 per cent, respectively of the theoretical. The barium salt 
and phenylhydrazide were prepared so as to leave no doubt as to the 
identity of the acid. 

Peter (Abstr., 1885, 764), Claus and Strohmenger (Her., 19, 230), 
and Buchka (JBer., 20, 388) have failed to effect the oxidation of 
acetophenone to phenylglyoxylic acid by potassium permanganate; 
this the aurhor attributes mainly to the fact that they did not use an 
excess of acetophenone, thus allowing the phenylglyoxylic acid to be 
further oxidised. 

Buchka and Irish (Abstr., 1887, 483) used potassium femeyanide, 
but attributed the formation of the small quantity of phenylglyoxylic 
add which they obtained to a secondary reaction, and asseited that 
acetophenone oxidises according to PopofTs rule. Claus goes so far as 
to state (this vol., p. 769) that acetophenone cannot be oxidised to 
phenylglyoxylic acid by potassium permanganate under any oircum- 
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stances, and, generally, that aromatic alkyl ketones can only be 
oxidised by potassium permanganate to ketonic acids when the benzene 
nucleus contains an alkyl group in the ortho-position relatively to 
the ketone group. 

The author points out that the above statements must now be 
repealed; he suggests that Buchka and Irish would obtain a better 
yield in alkaline solution, and that Claus would succeed in oxidising 
many ketones to ketonic ‘acids if he were to employ potassium per¬ 
manganate in alkaline solution. A. G. B. 

Isoemnamic Acid and AHocixmamic Acid. By C. Lieberm any 
(Ber., 23 , 2510—2515).—In preparing isocinnamic acid from the 
decomposition products of the alkaloids occurring together with 
cocaine (compare this vol., p. 494), the author has discovered a new 
acid, isomeric with isocinnamic acid, which he names aliocinnamic 
acid. The material from which this new acid was isolated was a 
crude acid mixture obtained by decomposing the alkaloids with 
hydrochloric acid and extracting the filtered solution with ether; 
this mixture was first boiled with dilute alkali to decompose ethereal 
salts, then farther treated as previously described (loc. tit.), and the 
new acid finally separated from the isocinnamic acid by fractional 
crystallisation from hot light petroleum. 

Aliocinnamic acid , C 9 fi b O.>, separates from light petroleum in 
colourless, monosymmetric crystals; a : b : c = 1’5972 : 1 : 1 0300; 
fl = 88° 38^'; it melts at 68°, and is much more sparingly solu¬ 
ble in cold light petroleum than isocinnamic acid, which it 
resembles very closely in chemical behaviour. The calcium salt, 
(CsECjO^Ca + 2H 3 0, prepared by neutralising the acid with 
calcinm carbonate and evaporating the solution at 100°, crystallises 
in colourless needles, loses its water at 90°, and is rather more 
sparingly soluble than calcinm isocinnamate. The silver salt, 
C 9 H 70 2 Ag, is stable in the light. The acid is immediately oxidised 
to benzaldehyde by potassium permanganate; when distilled, it is 
converted into cinnamic acid, hut the change takes place more slowly, 
and rather larger quantities of oinnamene and carbonic anhydride 
are produced than m the case of isocinnamic acid. When treated 
with iodine in carbon bisulphide solution, it is transformed into 
cinnamic acid, and bromine, under the same conditions, converts it 
into cinnamic arid dibromide. On reduction with sodium amalgam, 
it gives hydrocinnamic acid, but the change takes place rather more 
slowly, and a larger quantity of amalgam is required than is the case 
in the reduction of isocinnamic acid. It is partially converted into 
cinnamic acid by concentrated sulphuric acid, bat about 80 per cent 
is resinified. 

Both iso- and allo-cinnamic acids are gradually converted into 
cinnamic acid on exposure to direct sunlight, but the change takes 
place less rapidly in the case of the allo-acid; in this respect, the 
acids behave like the alkyl-substituted orthocoumaric acids investi¬ 
gated by Perkin (Trans., 3881, 409), the a-compounds corresponding 
with isocinnamic acid, and the ^-compounds with cinnamic acid. When 
a-orthoraethylcoumaric acid is heated at 90° with iodine (0*1 part) in 

VOL. lviii. 5 c 
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carbon bisulphide solution for five hours, it is almost completely 
transformed into the corresponding: /8-acid; the same change takes 
place when the a-compound is exposed to the light in alcoholic 
solution. 

Isocinnamic chloride can be obtained by treating a well-cooled' 
solution of the acid in light petroleum with phosphoric chloride; it 
is an unstable oil and gradually changes into the chloride of cinnamic 
acid. • 

Acid aniline isocinnamate . 2C 9 H a 02,is precipitated in long, 
colourless needles when light petroleum is added to a benzene solu¬ 
tion of isocinnamic acid and aniline; it crystallises unchanged from 
boiling water, melts at 83°, and is only moderately easily soluble jin 
cold water. 

Isocinnamic acid seems not to he formed in the synthesis of cin¬ 
namic acid by Claisen’s method (this vol., p. 891). F. S. K. 

Diehlorosalicylie Acid. By J. L. Hecht (Amer. diem . J*., 12, 
502—*506).—The author finds that the three diehlorosalicylie acids, 
described by Rogers ( Inaug . Biss. Gottingen, 1875), Smith (Ber., 11, 
1225), and Pauli (Inaug. Biss. Gottingen , 1878) respectively, until 
now supposed to he isomerides, are identical, and yield the same 
diehlorophenol, [OH : Cl a = 1 : 2 : 4], on distillation with calcium 
oxide and sand. The only known diehlorosalicylie acid has con¬ 
sequently the constitution [COOH : OH : 01 a = 1 : 2 : 3 : 5] ; it 
melts at 214°. G. T. M. 

Action of Picric Chloride on Ethyl Sodacetoacetate. By E. 
Dittrich ( Ber ., 23, 2720—2725).—When ethyl sodacetoacetate 
(lmol.) in alcoholic solution is treated with picric chloride (§ mol.) and 
the solution evaporated, the residue contains ethyl trinitrophenylaceto- 
acetate , CcHifHOsVCHAc-COOEt, as well as the sodium deri\ative 
of this substance, C 6 H 2 (X0 2 )3-CNaAc’C00Et. By treatment with 
water the former is unaffected, whilst the latter dissolves, and its 
solution yields ethyl trinitrophenyl ncetoacetate itself when treated 
with dilute hydrochloric acid. This substance, when pure, forms 
yellow crystals melting at 98°, soluble in hot alcohol, ether, and 
benzene. With alkalis, it gives dark, reddish-brown solutions, 
from which dilute acids precipitate the original substance. It is 
decomposed when its aqueous solution is boiled. When treated 
with an equivalent quantity of sodium ethoxide, it yields the above- 
mentioned sodium derivative, which is a reddish-brown substance. 

If, instead of «| mol. of picric chloride, 1 mol. is used, a sandy 
substance separates which is insoluble in most solvents, but crystal¬ 
lises from acetic acid in yellowish needles melting at 205° with 
decomposition; it is ethyl ditrinitrophenylacetoacetate , 

OAc(C 6 H,[H0 2 ] s ) 2 -OOOEt. 

This is insoluble in cold aqueous alkalis; on warming, solution 
takes place, but the addition of acids does not reprecipitate the 
original substance. In alcoholic potash it dissolves, but when acids 
are added, ethyl trinitrophenylacetoacetate is precipitated, picric 
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acid "haying been formed. Small quantities of a substance melting at 
80°, presumably ethyl ditrinitrophenylacetate, are also formed. 

When a solution of ethyl trinitrophenylacetoacetate in acetic acid 
is boiled with sulphuric acid in a reflux apparatus, trinitrobenzyl 'methyl 
ketone, C 6 H 2 (KOa)3‘CH2*OOMe, is formed. It crystallises from alcohol 
in long, yellowish needles melting at 89°. and dissolving in alkalis to 
reddish-brown solutions, from which adds reprecipitate the ketone. 
With phenylhydrazine, it yields a condensation product, CigHnNaO*, 
which forms brick-red prisms melting at 125° with decomposition. 
Only one of the nitro-groups could be reduced; further reduction 
being attended by decomposition. The reduction was effected by 
means of the equivalent quantity of stannous chloride. The product 
CoHoiN’jOs when crystallised from alcohol, in which it is very soluble, 
forms groups of golden-yellow needles melting with decomposition at 
214°. 0. JF. B. 

Organic Sulphuretted Compounds. By A. Purgotii ( Gazzetta , 
20, 24—32).—Otto ( Zeit.fur Chemie , 3, 251) found that the action 
of sodium thiosulphate on benzyl chloride resulted in the formation 
of an impure brominated compound which on distillation with 
sulphuric acid yielded thiophenol, toluene, stilbene, thionessal, and 
tollalyl sulphide. When a solution oi sodium thiosulphate (38 grams) 
in water (58 grams) is heated in a reflux condenser with a mixture of 
benzyl chloride (20 grams) and alcohol (40 grams) until the solutions 
intermingle, and the whole is then evaporated to dryness on the 
water-bath, a solid is left, which, after being purified by crystallisation 
from alcohol, forms white, nacreous tables, consisting of sodium benzyl- 
thiosulphate , CHaPlrSaOjNa. This compound is very soluble in water, 
and the solution gradually decomposes on boiling; when heated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, thiophenol is formed; on dry distillation, it 
decomposes with evolution of sulphurous anhydride, yielding benzyl 
bisulphide; on prolonged heating to 100—105°, it is decomposed into 
benzyl bisulphide and sodium dithionate. Amorphous silver and 
mercury salts and crystalline barium and ammonium salts may be 
prepared by double decomposition. On boiling a diluted alcoholic 
solution of the sodium salt with mercuric chloride, the compound 
CHJPh-SHgCl is formed. 

JlenzylthiosuIphuric acid , CH 2 Ph*S~0 3 H, prepared from the barium 
salt crystallises from ether in colourless needles and prisms, and melts 
at 74—75°. It has a distinctly acid reaction, and is decomposed by 
boiling with water into thiophenol and sulphuric acid. 

Cliloranil dissolves in the cold in a concentrated solution of sodium 
thiosulphate, and on evaporation the solntion leaves a black, amor¬ 
phous residue, which is converted by boiling with hydrochloric acid 
into an insoluble, uncrystallisable, greeuish-yellow compound having 
app? oximately the composition C^OH^C^SH)* This substance is 
reaili ] y soluble in alkalis, and is reprecipitated unchanged from its 
solutions on addition of hydrochloric acid. It is sparingly soluble in 
acetone. 

When diazobenzene chloride is warmed with sodium thiosulphate, 
nitrogen is evolved, a red solution and a black oily compound remain- 

5 o 2 
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ing; the latter, on distillation in a current of steam, yields a mixture 
of phenyl sulphide and bisulphide ; this is entirely converted into 
benzene sulphide on boiling it for four hours and redistilling. From 
the red solution, a compound having the composition CsHsSN^O* and 
probably identical 'with Fischer and Homer’s hydrazinebenzenesulph¬ 
onic acid may be obtained. It crystallises in yellow needles. 

When sodium sulphide is gradually added to paradiazotoluene, a 
violent action ensues and the liquid must be kept cold to avoid an ex¬ 
plosion. The product is a yellow oil which, on distillation, yields a 
crystalline compound containing cresyl parasnlphide and parahydro- 
sulphide. 

Sodium sulphide has a similar action on orthodiazotoluene, cresyl 
orthosulphide and hydrosulphide being formed; the former is a liquid 
boiling at 285°, and readily soluble in chloroform, ether, and carbon 
bisulphide, but only sparingly in alcohol and in acetic acid. The 
‘mercnri&salt of the hydrosulphide, (CsHJVIeS^Hg, crystallines in white 
needles, the ethyl salt, CgHtMe-SEt, obtained by converting the hydro- 
sulphide into a sodium salt and boiling with ethyl iodide and alcohol, 
is a heavy liquid which boils at 120°, and has an odour of onions. 

Orthocresylethylsulpiiine, SfCeH^Ie^EtT, prepared by heating 
orthocresyl sulphide with ethyl iodide, is an insoluble compound 
crystallising in needles ; orthocresylsnlphone , SO^CeHiMe)* obtained 
by oxidising a dilute acetic acid solution of the sulphide with 
potassium permanganate, crystallises in needles melting at 134—135°, 

When Alerz and Weith’s thioparatolnidine (Abstr., 1871, 566) is 
diazoiised and tbe product heated with alcohol, it is decomposed with 
evolution of nitrogen, and on adding water to the residne, cresyl 
orthosulphide is precipitated; the constitution of thioparatoluidine is, 
therefore, 

Me Me 
/\—S— / 

nh 3 S. B. A. a. 

PhenyldithienyL By A. Rlkard ( Compt . rend., Ill, 48—49).— 
Phenyldithienyl is obtained, together with phenylthiophen, by the 
action of sulphur on toluene at a dull red heat (this voh, p. 134). 
That portion of the product which is least soluble in alcohol is ex¬ 
hausted with benzene, and the phenyldithienyl which dissolves is 
purified by recrystallisation from pure benzene. It haa the composi¬ 
tion CiSH.PIrCiSHa, and forms colourless plates which melt at 209°, 
sublime easily, and are almost insoluble in alcohol, ether, and light 
petroleum, slightly soluble in chloroform or ethyl acetate, and very 
soluble in boiling benzene or toluene. With isatin and sulphuric acid, 
phenyldithienyl gives a bine coloration, and with phenanthr&quinone, 
a green coloration. It is not attacked by alkaline or neutral per¬ 
manganate, but is completely oxidised by chromic anhydride in acetic 
acid. If the acetic acid is previously diluted with an equal yolume 
of water, a small quantity of benzoic acid is formed. Tribrmphenyl- 
dithienyl , CuSaHjBrs, is obtained by treating phenyldithienyl with 
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excess of bromine and leaving-it exposed to the air until the hydrogen 
bromide and excess of bromine have escaped. The residue is boiled 
with alcoholic potash, washed with water, dried, and crystallised from 
carbon bisulphide. It forms white crystals which melt at 320°, are 
almost insoluble in alcohol, benzene, and chloroform, and slightly 
soluble in carbon bisulphide. With isatin and sulphuric acid, it gives 
no coloration. Dinit rcyphenyldithienyl is obtained by the action of 
ordinary fuming nitric acid and is purified by washing it with 
ammonium carbonate solution, water, and alcohol. It forms a yellow 
powder which melts at 273°, is insoluble in ether and light petroleum, 
very slightly soluble in alcohol, ethyl acetate, and chloroform, and 
somewhat more soluble in benzene. It gives no coloration with 
isatin and sulphuric acid, but, like the dinitrothiophens, when treated 
with an alkaline hydroxide in presence of alcohol, it gives a red 
coloration which is discharged by acids. Phenyldithienyldi*ul}jlionic 
acid , C m S 2 H b (S0 3 H)„ is obtained by the action of fuming sulphuric 
acid in the cold, or of the ordinary acid at 150°. Its barium salt forms 
colourless crystals very soluble in water. C. H. B. 

Methylation of the Indoles. By E. Fischer and J. Meter (Per., 
23, 2628—2634).—It has previously been shown by E. Fischer and 
Steche (Abstr., 1888, 2 ( J8) that 2'-methylmdole is converted by 
methyl iodide into a compound, »f or which they found the formula 
CnHislST, and which from its behaviour appeared to be a derivative of 

dihydroquinoline, having the formula C 6 Hi<[They 

found further that 2' : 3'-dimethylindole also yields dihydroquinoline 
derivatives closely resembling the above compound. The renewed 
investigation of the subject by the authors has shown that the com¬ 
pound obtained from 2'-methylindole and methyl iodide has the 
formula Ci 3 H 13 N instead of CnH^, and that it is identical with the 
compound obtained from 2': 3'-dimethylindole. It must therefore be 
a trimethyldihydroquinoline, and not, as previously supposed, a 
dimethyl derivative. 

In the preparation of trimethyldihydroquinoline, the method pre¬ 
viously given was adhered to. The numbers required for the formal© 
CnHijF and Ci 2 Hi 5 N do not differ sufficiently to allow of any conclu¬ 
sion as to composition being drawn from the analysis, but by the 
action of hydrogen iodide in ethereal solution, the base yields a 
crystalline hi/dr iodide, which, from a determination of the iodine, must 
have the formula Oi 2 H lfi N,HI. As above stated, it is obtained in a 
similar manner from 2' : 3'-dimethylindole, and may also be prepared, 
although with greater difficulty, from scatole and l'-methylindole. On 
reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, it readily yields trimefhyl- 
tetrahydroquinoline (previously described as a dimethyl compound). 
This yields a well-crystallised methiodide , the analysis of which showed 
its composition to be OwHnNjMel. 

TJie formation of trimethyldihydroquinoline is represented by the 
equation C 0 H a ISr + 3CHJ = C 12 IT 15 N' 4* SHI. One of the methyl 
groups enters as methylene into the indole ring, a second combines 
with the nitrogen, whilst the third unites with one of the carbon 
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atoms of the indole ring. The methylene group may either enter 
into the ring between the nitrogen and carbon atoms, or between the 
doubly-linked carbon atoms, giving a choice between the three 
formulae:— 


CMelClfe 


GMeiCH 


C 8 H 4 < NM e^ Ht ; ° 6H4< ]SrMe-6HMe ; ° ,Hl< 


CHMe-CH 

NMe-OMe- 


An attempt was made to ascertain which, of these formal® is correct 
by converting 2' : 4' - dime thy lqninoline and 3': 4'- dimethylquinoline 
into the corresponding trimethyltetrahydroqninolines, and comparing 
them with the compound obtained by the reduction of trimethyl- 
dihydroquinoline. It was found, however, that all three compounds 
are different, that obtained from 2' : 4'-dimethylq ainoline melting 40°, 
and that from 3' : 4'-dimethylquinoline 50°, lower than the compound 
from trimethyldihydroquinoline. No conclusion as to the position of 
the methyl groups can therefore he obtained in this manner. 

H. G. C. 

Derivatives of Diphenylmethane and Benzophenone. By 
W. Staedel and E. Haase (tier., 23,2577—2579).—The authors give 
in tabular form the names and melting points of the various nitro-, 
amido-, acetamido-, and hydroxy-compounds which they have pre¬ 
pared from diphenylmethane and benzophenone (compare Abstr., 
1883, 990). F. S. K. 


Reduction of Nitriles, By M. Feeuitd and P. Remse (tier., 23, 
2859—2865; compare this vol., p. 1388).—Dibenzyl is prepared by 
dissolving a-phenylcinnamonitrile (30 grams) in alcohol, and gradually 
adding sodium (70 grams), so that a regular, steady evolution of 
hydrogen takes place; the product is treated with water and distilled 
in a current of steam, the solid portion of the distillate is washed 
with hydrochloric acid, and crystallised from alcohol; the yield is 75 
per cent, of theory. On treating the nitrile with 2*5 parts of sodium 
and allowing the reaction to proceed as quickly as possible, diphenyl- 
propylamine, CH 4 Ph*CHPh*CH 3 *NH,>, is formed; it is a colourless, 
viscid liquid which boils at 315—317°, and is miscible with alcohol, 
chloroform, or ether. The hydrochloride is deposited from concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid in white needles melting at 188—190°. The 
platinochloride forms pale-yellow crystals which decompose at 153°. 
The aurochioride crystallises in golden-yellow plates melting at 
144—145°. The mercurockloride is obtained as a white, crystalline 
powder which melts at 107°. Diphenylpropylcarbamide, . 

CHaPh-OHPh-CHa-NH-CO-NH,, 

is prepared by the action of potassium cyanate on the hydrochloride; 
it crystallises in slender, white needles melting at 112°. Diphenyl - 
propylphenylthiocarbamide, CH 3 Ph-CHPh'CH 2 *NH*CS*NHPh, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in colourless cubes melting at 129°. Diphetiylpropyl - 
oxamide, C 3 0 3 (NH‘C H 2 *CHPh*CH 2 Ph) 2 , is formed by the action of 
ethyl oxalate on the free base, and is deposited from alcohol in white 
crystals which melt at 115—116°, Diacetyldiphenylpropylamine 7 
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CHoPlrCHPh*CH 2 ‘NAc 2 , is prepared by tbe action of sodium acetate 
and acetic anhydride; it crystallises from alcohol in slender, white 
needles melting* at 85°. Biph&nylpropyl alcohol , CHoPh’CHPh-CH/OH, 
is obtained on treating the amine hydrochloride with silver nitrite; it 
is a slightly yellow, viscid liquid boiling at 300—302°. 

p-Ph mifl-y-anisylpropylamine , 0Me*C 6 H 4 *CHyCHPh 4 CHo*£TH 2 , is 
prepared by the action of sodium on phenylanisacrylonitrile in alco¬ 
holic solution; it is a yellow, oily liquid, and decomposes on distilla¬ 
tion ; the hydrochloride is also unstable. The platinochloride crystal¬ 
lises from water in small, yellow needles which melt at 105° with 
decomposition. The aurocldoride is deposited in golden-yellow plates 
melting at 87°. If the reduction of o-phenylanisacr\ lonitrile is 
effected more slowly, phenylanisylethane , C H 2 Ph , CH 2 * C 6 H 4 -OMe, is 
formed; it is soluble in ether, chloroform, or benzene, and crystallises 
from alcohol in colourless plates melting at 61°; the yield is 57 per 
cent, of the nitrile employed. J. B. T. 

Triphenylbenzene. By E. Mellin (Per., 23, 2533—2536).— 
Benzoic acid (0*6 gram) is formed when triphenylbenzene (1 gram) is 
oxidised with chromic acid in warm glacial acetic acid solution. 

Dodecahydrotriphenylbenzene, C^Hgo, can be prepared by heating 
triphenylbenzene at 270—280° for 16 hours with hydriodic acid and 
amorphous phosphorus. It is an oil with an aromatic odour, and it 
gradually solidities in the cold; it is not acted on by cold concentrated 
nitric acid, but on warming nitro-derivatives are formed. It is con¬ 
verted into sulphonic acids by hot fuming sulphuric acid, but no 
action takes place in the cold; on oxidation with chromic acid in 
boiling glacial acetic acid solution, it yields benzoic acid. 

JEiko&ihydrotnphenylbenzenp , CgJBU, is obtained as an oil when the 
reduction of triphenylbenzene under the above conditions is allowed 
to proceed for 32 hours. 

Tetran it roti iphrnylben zene^ CdEu^Og)*, is formed, together with an 
i&omerido melting at 108° (see below), when triphenylbenzene is 
nitiated in glacial acetic acid solution. It crystallises from nitro¬ 
benzene, aniline, and ethyl benzoate in pale yellow needles, melts 
above 370°, and is only very sparingly soluble in all ordinary solvents. 

The feframulo- derivative, prepared by reducing the 

nitro-compoutul with tin and hydrochloric acid in glacial acetic acid 
solution, crystallises from alcohol in small, colourless needles, and 
melts at 137—138°. The octacetyl- derivative, C^Hi^NAc.,)^ is formed 
when tho araido-compound is boiled for six hours with sodium 
acetate and glacial acetic acid; it crystallises in colourless, micro¬ 
scopic needles, and melts at 156—158°, 

TetranitrotriphenyIbenzene, CsaHi^NTOg)*, remains in the acid mother 
liquors from the nitro-compound described above, and is precipitated 
on the addition of water; it crystallises from alcohol m small needles, 
melts at 108° with decomposition, and is soluble in ether, alcohol, 
benzene, and glacial acetic acid. The detram i tZo-compound, 
crystallises fiom dilute alcohol in yellowish needles, melts at 96—98° 
with decomposition, and rapidly darkens on exposure to the air. The 
octacetyl-devivaii ve, O^Hi^NAcg)*, separates from dilute acetic acid 
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in granular crystals, melts at*142—143°, and is soluble in alcohol and 
ether. 

Triphenylbenzenedisulphonic acid was prepared by treating the 
hydrocarbon with fuming sulphuric acid at 100°; the barium salt, 
CatHisCSOg^JBa, crystallises from very dilute alcohol in email, colour¬ 
less plates. 5*. S. K. 

Constitution of Naphthalene. By A. Claus (7. pr. Often*. [2], 
42, 24—49).—In this paper, the author criticises the views recently 
put forward by Bamberger (this vol., p. 1299); he admits the proba- 
bility that one of the nuclei in naphthalene is a benzene ring, and 
proceeds to dismiss the structure of the naphthalene derivatives on 
the supposition that they contain his “diagonal” benzene ring. 

A. G. B. 

Constitution of Dinitro-£-naphthol. By E. Loewe ( Ber., 23, 
2542—2546).— Barium dinitro-fi-naphthol , [C 10 H S (N'OsVO^Ba+H 2 0, 
is obtained when a solution of potassium dinitro-/? naphthol, pre¬ 
pared as described by Graebe and Drews (Abstr., 1884, 1035), is 
treated with barium chloride; it crystallises in oiange needles, and 
loses its water at 100°. 

Diamido-P-napJithol hydrochloride, OH’C IO H 6 (NH 2 ) 2 , 2 HC], prepared 
by reducing the nitro-compound with tin and hydrochloric acid, crys¬ 
tallises in almost colourless needles ; the free base readily oxidises on 
exposure to the air. The triacetyl derivative, OAc , C I0 H 5 (NHAc) 2 , 
crystallises from glacial acetic acid in small needles, melts at 203°, and 
is sparingly soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in water. The tribenzoyl 
derivative, OBz-CioH 3 (NHBz) 2 , crystallises from glacial acetic acid in 
colourless plates, melts at 265°, and is only sparingly soluble in alcohol 
and water. 

JDiamido-p-naphthylamine hydrochloride , obtained by reducing di- 
nitro-/2-naphthylamine (compare Graebe and Drews, loc. cit.) with 
tin and hydrochloric acid, crystallises from water in yellowish needles 
which, atter being kept for a long time over soda-lime, have the com¬ 
position CioH/NHaJs 2HC1. The sulphate , 2 CioH 5 (NH z ) t , 3 H^S 04 , is 
ciystalline, and only very sparingly soluble in boiling water. The 
triacetyl derivative, C 10 H 5 (]S'HAc)s, crystallises from glacial acetic acid 
in colourless needles, and melts at 280° with decomposition. The 
tribenzoyl derh ative, C 10 H a (NHBz) 3 , crystallises in yellowish needles, 
melts at 277°, and is sparingly soluble in alcohol and water. 

Amidoncvphthayltena n thrasine, is formed by the condensa¬ 

tion of diamido-/3-naphthylamine and phenanthraquinone in warm 
glacial acetic acid solution. It separates from aniline in golden crys¬ 
tals, and dissolves in hydrochloric acid with a reddish-brown, and in 
concentrated sulphuric acid with a violet coloration; it sublimes 
i eadily, and its ethereal solution is fluorescent. The formation of 
this compound proves that one of the nitro-groups in dinitro-(3- 
naphihol is in the ortho-position relatively to the hydroxyl group. 

F. S. K. 

Theory of the Truxillic Acids. By C. Liebermann (Ber., 23, 
2516—2518).—The author points out that, assuming that the truxillic 
acids are tetramethylene derivatives, and applying the principles laid 
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down by Baeyerin his discussion of the constitution of hexamethylene 
derivatives to the teti-amethylene ring, there are II theoretically 
possible traxillic acids, four of which are already known; the con¬ 
stitution of the isomerides is given. F. S. K. 

Formation of Anthraqninone under certain Conditions. By 
L. H. Friedbtjrg ( Chem . Centr ., 1890, ii, 9; from J. Amer . Ghent. 
Soc. t 12, 26—43).—In the reaction between phenanthraquinone, 
a-thiotolen, and concentrated sulphuric acid, the dye formed reacts 
with lead chromate, forming anthraqninone, and the author con¬ 
siders it probable that this is formed exclusively from the thiotoltn, 
and not from the phenanthraquinone. J. W. L. 


Benzyloxanthranol. By C. Bach (Ber. 23, 2527—2530; com¬ 
pare this vol., p. 1144).— Benzyloxanthranol chloride , 

0TT .CC1(C 7 H~K 
0 r H 4 < C0 . 0 h 4 -> 5 


is formed when finely-divided benzyloxanthranol is treated with 
phosphoric chloride. It crystallises from light petroleum in colour¬ 
less plates, melts at 95—10*2°, and is soluble in benzene, yielding a 
solution which shows a blue fluorescence; it dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a red coloration, and it is readily decomposed by 
water. 

Benzyldihydroanthranol, C 6 Hi< QH (0 7 J3j-*^ prepared by re¬ 

ducing benzyloxanthranol with'zinc-dust and ammonium hydrate, or 
with sodium amalgam in alcoholic solution, crystallises from a mix¬ 
ture of benzene and light petroleum in yellowish needles, decomposes 
at 130—140°, and readily oxidises on exposure to the air; it dissolves 
in concentrated sulphuric acid yielding a ycUow solution which 
quickly turns green, and, when boiled with dilute acetic acid, it is 
decomposed quantitatively into benzylanthracene and water. 

G( C-H ) 

Bevzylanthranol , C 6 H4<^^^_>OeH4, can be obtained by treat¬ 
ing bromobenzylcneanthrone (bromodihydrobenzyloxauthranol) with 
sodium amalgam in cold alcoholic solution; it crystallises from 
benzene in yellow needles, melts at 183—184°, is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ethor, and glacial acetic acid, and dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a yellow coloration; it is oxidised to benzyl- 
oxyanthranol on exposure to the air. 

Ethoxybenzyleneanthrone , CeH 4 <[QQ?Q^^^>, prepared by warm¬ 
ing bromobenzyleneanthrone with sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, crystallises from alcohol in yellow plates, melts at 171—173° 
with decomposition, and is readily solnble in ether, alcohol, benzene, 
and glacial acetic acid; it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid 
yielding a blood-red solution. 

Amidobemyleneanthrone , CrH^qq^q^j ^^ 2 ^ . is precipitated as 
an oil, when anhydrous ammonia is passed into a benzene solution of 
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bromobenzvleneanthrone; it separates from a mixture of benzene and 
light petroleum as an amorphous, orange powder, melts at 150—152°, 
and dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a violet-red 
coloration. 

Benzylanthracene dihydride t is obtained when 

benzylanthracene is reduced with sodium amalgam in boiling alco¬ 
holic solution, or with hydriodic acid and amorphous phosphorus; it 
crystallises from alcohol in prismatic needles, melts at 110—111 0 , and 
dissolves in warm concentrated sulphuric acid with a dark-green 
coloration. F. S. K. 


Mesoantbramine. By F. Goldmaot (Ber. 9 23, 2522—2526).— 
crNTT 

Mesuanthramine, ^ can be obtained by heating finely- 


divided antbranol at 200° for about 22 hours with concentrated 
aqueous ammonia (20 parts) ; it is purified by converting it into 
the hydrochloride. It crystallises from cold, dilute alcohol in golden 
plates, darkens on exposure to the air, and decomposes at about 215°; 
it is only very sparingly soluble in boiling water, bat very readily iu 
ether, benzene, alcohol, and chloroform, the yellow solutions showing 
a green fluorescence. On oxidation with chromic acid in glacial acetic 
acid solution, it is converted into anthraquinone. The hydrochloride , 
C U H & -NH>,HC1, crystallises in colourless needles, is only sparingly 
soluble in aleohol and boiling hydrochloric acid, and is decomposed 
by cold water or on exposure to the air; on adding diazobenzene- 
sulphonic acid to a cold alcoholic solution of this salt, a magenta-red 
coloration is immediately produced, and then a red precipitate, which 
is insoluble in water and alcohol, but soluble in dilute ammonia, yield¬ 
ing a greenish-yellow solution. The aeetyl derivative, C 14 H 9 *NJBLAc, 
prepared by dissolving the base in cold aeetie anhydride, crystallises 
from alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 273—274°, and is rather 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and benzene; it is very stable, and, when 
boiled with alcoholic potash, yields a yellow, crystalline compound— 
pi*obably the potassium derivative—which, when treated with water, 
is reconverted into the acetyl derivative. 

The diacetyl derivative. OuHs'XAca, obtained by boiling the base 
with acetic anhydride, crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless 
plates, melts at 159°, and is readily soluble in most ordinary solvents 
except water; it is converted into the monacetyl derivative by boiling 
alcoholic potash. 

M&toanthramine hydride , CuHn-NB!*, is formed when mesoanthr- 
amine is boiled with sodium amalgam in alcoholic solution; it crys¬ 
tallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 92°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. The hydrochloride, 
C U H U ‘NH 2 ,HC1, crystallises in colourless needles, and is readily 
soluble in water; when an aqueous solution of this salt is boiled with 
hydrochloric acid, it is decomposed quantitatively into anthracene and 
ammonia. F. S. K. 
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Rotatory Power of Camphor when Dissolved in Various 
Oils. By P. Chabot (Qompt. rend., Ill, 231—233).—The rotatory 
power of solutions of camphor in olive oil, oil of sweet almonds, and 
grape-seed oil is practically proportional to their concentration. If p = 
the percentage amount of camphor in the solution, and a the rotatory 
power for D, of a column 20 cm. long, then, with olive oil, a = 10' + 
p 1° r ; with almond oil, a = p ; and with grape-seed oil, a = 36' 4 -p. 
Saturated solutions contain the following percentage amounts of cam¬ 
phor : olive oil, 26*98; almond oil, 28*53 ; and grape-seed oil, 28 80. 
The molecular rotatory powers of camphor in solution of the three 
oils are as follows:— 


Olive oil. Almond oil. Grape-seed oil. 

3 per cent. 55° 42' 56° 4 T 54° 24' 

20 per cent. 55 12 54 19 54 7 


The molecular rotatory power varies little with the concentration, 
hut, as usual, is greater in more dilute solutious. C. H. B. 

Combination of Camphor with Phenols. By E. L^gjer 
( Gompt. rend , 111, 109—111).—Camphor and the phenol are melted 
together in the calculated proportions in closed vessels. Under these 
conditions, compounds are formed which decompose easily under the 
influence of heat, or when treated with solvents or with alkalis. 
That definite compounds are formed is, however, shown by the fact 
that the liquid products contain their constituents in molecular pro- 
portions, and that in those cases where they ci ystallise the composi¬ 
tion of the first crystals is the same as that of the last. The addition 
of phenols to alcoholic solutions of camphor reduces the rotatory 
• power of the latter to one-half. The compositions of the various 
products were determined by means of the polarimeter, and the 
method will be described in detail subsequently. 

Phenol monocamphoride , C 6 H 6 0,C w Hit>0, is a colourless liquid, 
which crystallises only at about —23° ; sp. gr. at abont 0° = 1*0205; 
[a] D = +20°. Phenol hemicam'phoride, 2C 6 H 6 O,Ci 0 H 16 O, a colourless 
liquid which does not solidify at —50°; sp. gr. at 0° = 1*040; 
[a] D = -f r 10°*5. It combines with camphor to form the mono- 
camplioride; if mixed with excess of phenol, the latter dissolves, 
hut when the liquid is cooled to —25°, it separates distinctly into 
phenol hemicamphoride and phenol Resorcinol monocamp^horide^ 
C b H fi 02 ,OioH lb O, foims large, thin, hygroscopic, rectangular lamellae, 
which become liquid when mixed with a small quantity of water, 
and are decomposed by a large quantity with separation of camphor. 
It melts at about 29°, but can remain for a long time in supervision 
at 15°; rotatory power in alcoholic solution, [a]® = +22*5°. Resor¬ 
cinol dicamphoride, a syrupy, colourless liquid, which forms large, 
hexagonal crystals at 0°; sp. gr. at 15° = 1*0366; [«]d = 4- 25*9°. 
a-Naphthol camphoride , C 10 H b O,Ci 0 B l6 0, is a slightly coloured, syrupy 
liquid, which does not solidify at —16°, and is not decomposed by 
water; sp. err. at 0° = 1*0327; [a]© ss 4-10*5°. It dissolves 
a-naphthol, which separates in short, rhombic prisms (Wyrouboff). 
f}-Naphthol camphoride, 3CioHsO,5CioHi 6 0, a liquid very similar to 
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the preceding compound, sp. gr. at 0° = 1*0396; [&]d — +22*5°. 
It dissolves /3-naphthol, which separates frum it in somewhat large, 
tabular crystals. Salicylic camphoride , C 7 H 6 03 , 2 CioHi 6 0 , a white, 
naereons mass of long, thin, microscopic needles, which melts at 
about 0°, and is only partially decomposed even by boiling water. 
Its rotatory power in alcoholic solution is [a] D = +27*3°. 

Salol seems to form a similar compound, but its composition has 
not yet been determined. Salol crystallises from salol camphoiide in 
bulky, irregular crystals of the rhombic system, and some measure¬ 
ments of these by WyroubofE are given. C. H. B. 

Russian Oil of Peppermint. ByH. Andres (Chem. Centr ., 1890, 
ii, 63: from BTiarui . Zeit. Ettss., 29, 341—343).—The oil which the 
author examined was obtained from the fresh plant. It is greenish- 
yellow; sp. gr. = 0*915 at 15°; [a] B = —17*13°. The principal 
distillates are obtaiued at 160—165°, 173—175°, 203—206°, and 
206 —2o9°. The fraction passing over between 173—175° has the 
highest specific rotation, and contains the terpene C 10 Hi 6 ; sp.gr. 
= 0*8667 at 4°, and = 0*8571 at 20° (water at 4° = 1) ; specific 
rotation- m 10 cm. tube at 20° = [a] B =s —41*19°. The tetra- 
bromideof this terpene melts at 102°; [*]i> = —18*71°; the inactive 
dihydrochloride, CioH ja> 2HCl, melts at 50°; the uitrosyl chloride, 
C 10 B[i«NOOl, melts at 103°, and has the specific rotation —205*28°. 
Tiiese reactions, together with the properties of the levorotatory 
nitrosoterpenes melting at 72°, prove the identity of the terpene of 
oil of peppermint with the terpenes which Wallach (Abstr, 1889, 
1069) has described. The fraction 160—165° consists of a mixture 
of terpene and menthene. (J UI H 18 . The presence of the latter is 
proved by the preparation of the dibromomenthene OioH I8 Br 3 and the 
chloromenthyl CkJEF 19 C1 (K 100 = 130—140°; sp. gr = 0*9381 at 20°). 
From the fractions 203—206° and 206—209°, menthone and menthol 
are obtained. Hydroxj lamine nnites with the former forming menth- 
oxime, by which means the two compounds are separated. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid liberates menthone from the oxime ; it boils .it 206—208°; 
sp. gr. = 0 8998, 20,20°; [*] n = +8*04. J. W. L. 

Conversion of Pyrroline into its Homologues. By M. Denn- 
stedt (Ber., 23 , 2562—2574).—When a mixture of the vapours of 
pyrrolme and alcohol is passed over heated zinc-dust, a liquid con¬ 
sisting of various homologues of pyrroline is obtained, and a large 
quantity of ethylene is evolved. The experiment was carried out in 
the following manner:—A long glass tube is bent at a right angle, 
and the shorter limb is loosely filled with copper turnings, in the 
longer limb zinc-dust being placed in such a way that it forms a 
layer occupying about one-third of the breadth of the tube. The 
longer limb is thea heated in a combustion furnace at about 270—280°, 
and a mixture of equal volumes of alcohol and pyrroline dropped 
into the shorter limb, which is placed vertically and connected by 
means of a oork with a stoppered funnel; the products are collected 
in a receiver provided with a reflux condenser. With an apparatus 
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of this kind, 100—120 c.c. of the liquid mixture can be treated ‘with¬ 
out renewing the zinc-dust. 

The liquid in tbe receiver begins to boil at about 60*; the portion 
passing over below 135° was employed in subsequent operations; the 
remainder, after repeated fractional distillation, was separated into 
the following constituents, 100 grams of pyrroline having been 
employed. 

(1.) A liquid (15 grams) boiling at 163—165°, which is identical 
with the ethylpyrroline obtained by Ciamioian and Zanetti (Abstr., 
1889, 727) from pyrroline and ethyl iodide. 

(2.) A liquid (3 to 5 grams) boiling at 175—177°, which consists 
of a mixture of ethyl- and diethyl-pyrroline. 

. (3.) A diethylpyrroline (8 to 10 grams) boiling at 185—187°, 

which, when heated with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate at 
190°, yields an w-acetyl and a o-acety 1-derivative; the latter separates 
from benzene or dilute alcohol in monosymmetric crystals, melts at 
98°, and boils at about 295—300°. 

(4.) A triethy] pyrroline (5 grams) boiling at 200—205°, which 
yields an «-acetyl and a c- acety 1-derivative ; the latter separates 
from alcohol in well-defined monosymmetric crystals, melts at 138°, 
and boils above 300°. 

(5.) A liquid (5 grams) boiling at 210—240°, the nature of which 
has not yet been determined. 

Methyl alcohol and pyrroline give products analogous to those 
obtained from ethyl alcohol and pyrroline under the same conditions, 
but the various compounds have not been completely separated from 
one another. 

When benzene is heated with alcohol in the manner described 
above, only very small quantities of higher-boiling hydrocarbons are 
formed, and tbe products cannot be isolated except with great diffi¬ 
culty. Phenol under the same conditions gives small quantities of at 
least two ethyl phenols; aniline reacts both with methyl and ethyl 
alcohol, yielding considerable quantities of methyl- and etbyl- 
aniline, benzonitrile being also formed when methyl alcohol is 
employed. 

When a mixture of the vapours of pyridine and ethyl alcohol 
is passed over heated zinc-dust, small quantities of o-ethylpyridine 
and a 7 -diethylpyridine are formed, but most of the pyridine remains 
unchanged. 

Piperidine reacts with alcohol much more readily than pyridine, 
about 50 per cent, of the base being changed; the following com¬ 
pounds were isolated from the reaction product:—(1.) Considerable 
quantities of w-ethylpiperidine boiling at 128°. The platinochloride, 
(C,H 15 K) 2 ,H 2 PtCl6, forms bright-red, well-defined crystals, melting at 
202°. The aurochloride , C 7 H 15 N,HAuCl 4 , separates from dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid in dark-yellow crystals, and melts at 106—107°. The 
picrate, CfHxJ^CeHsNaO?, crystallises from hot water, and melts 
at 163°. 

(2.) Very small quantities of two liquids boiling at 140—146° 
and 152—158° respectively, the nature of which was not determined. 

(3.) A rather larger quantity of a liquid boiling at 165—175°, 
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which is a mixture of two diethylpiperidines. The two compounds 
can he separated by means of their picrates, both of which have the 
composition CgHiqNjCgH^O?; the one crystallises in long needles 
melting at 89—90°, the other forms small compact crystals melting 
at 105—107°. 

(4.) A diethvlpiperidine boiling at 180—190°, the hydrochloride of 
which is deliquescent; the aurochloride is an oil, but the pi crate 
crystallises from water in long, yellow needles, and melts at 75—76°. 

F. S. K. 

Derivatives of Dihydropyrrolme. By F. Anderlixi (Gazzetta, 
20, 69—73).— Dihydropyrrolme hydrochloride , described by Ciamician 
and Deimstedt, forms a deliquescent, crystalline mass, which decom¬ 
poses on heating with evolution of vapours which give the pinewood 
reaction. It is decomposed by heating with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid at 130—140°, and is probably converted in part into pyrroline. 
The aurochloride , C^H^HAuCU, may be obtained in orange-yellow 
crystals by concentrating its solution in dilute hydrochloric acid in a 
vacuum, bat it is partially decomposed when heated on the water- 
bath. It melts at 152°, and is freely soluble in water; the pier ate is 
a yellow salt, freely soluble in water or alcohol, and melts at 156°. 

Benzoyldihydropyrroline —When dihydropyrrolme hydrochloride 
(3 grams) is heated with benzoic chloride (8 grams) for about seven 
hours at 110°, the product is a brown syrup from which a portion 
distilling between 160° and 161° under a pressure of about 2 mm. 
may be separated by fractionation. This portion has the composition 
C 4 NH e Bz. It is a heav-y, aromatic oil, soluble in ether hut not in 
water; it dissolves in hydrochloric acid forming a difficultly crys- 
tallisable hydrochloride, which yields yellow oily compounds with 
platinic and auric chlorides, with picric acid, and with the double 
iodide of potassium and mercury or cadmium, and a white precipitate 
with mercuric chloride. 

Acetic chloride acts on dihydropyrrolme in a different way from 
benzoic chloride, the products of the reaction being a complex mixture 
of various compounds. 

Benzylhydropyrroline. —When dihydropyrrolme is treated with 
benzyl chloride, and the solid product of the reaction separated and 
fractionally distilled, a small quantity of an oily liquid passes over at 
about 150°. This fraction is insoluble in water, but dissolves in 
dilute hydrochloric acid. The aurochloride , 0 4 FH tf ’0H 3 Pb,HAuCli, 
crystallises in yellow needles melting at 111°; it is very freely soluble 
in water. The behaviour of dihydropyrroline with acetic and benzyl 
chlorides indicates that several of the atoms of hydrogen may be sub¬ 
stituted by organic radicles. S. B. A. A. 

Tertiary Pyrroline Derivatives. By C. W. Zanepti ( Gazzetta, 20, 
64—69).—I -Ethyldiacetylpyrroline, CiNHaA^Et, is prepared by heating 
1-ethylpyrroline (1 part) with acetic anhydride (10 parts) in a sealed 
tube for seven hours at 250°. From the product a heavy oil may be 
extracted, which by rectification can be separated into fractions boiling 
between 200—285° and 285—310° respectively. On distilling the 
latter fraction under a pressure of 29 mm., the diacetyl derivative 
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passes over at 183°. It is a yellowish oil with aii odour of hitter 
almonds, and solidifies after a time into a crystalline mass melting at 
58—59°; it is very soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and light petro¬ 
leum, but is less soluble in water. The fraction (200—285°) probably 
contains a mixture of monacetyl and diacetyl derivatives. 

1-Methylpyrrolhetonedicarboxylic acid , CiNHoMeCO(COOH) 2 . When 
Ciamician and Silber’s 1-methyldiacetylpyrroline (Absfr, 1877, 843) 
is oxidised with potassium permanganate in an alkaline solution, and 
the product acidified and extracted with ether, a compound is obtained 
in yellow crusts, which have a decided acid read ion, dissolve with 
effervescence in solutions of the alkaline carbonates, turn brown at 
100°, and decompose at 165°. It is very soluble in water, alcohol, 
ether, <fcc. The acid cannot be obtained sufficiently pure for analysis; 
the silver salt has the composition CgHjAgNOs. By neutralising 
the acid with amnjonia, an aqueous solution of the ammonium salt is 
obtained from which salts of iron, copper, lead, &c., may be prepared. 
A methyl salt is obtained by heating the silver salt with methyl iodide. 
When pure, it crystallises from boiling water in small, white needles 
which melt at 133—136°, and turn red when exposed to the air. No 
bromine derivative of either the acid or the methyl salt has hitherto 
been isolated. S. B. A. A. 

Betaanes of Pyridine Bases. By M. Kruger (Ber. } 23, 2608— 
2610). —Chloracetic acid combines with pyridine, |3-picoline, and 
ethylpiperidine at 100°, yielding the corresponding betaine hydro¬ 
chloride; ethyl cbloracetate combines with the above-named bases at 
the ordinary temperature, the chlorides of the betaine ethyl salts 
being formed. 

The hydrochlorides of the betaines are hygroscopic, crystallise well, 
and are readily soluble in hot alcohol, but insoluble in ether; the 
chlorides of the ethyl salts are also very hygroscopic. Both classes 
of compounds form platinochlorides, &c., and are converted into the 
betaines by moist silver oxide; the free betaines readily lose 1 mol. 
HoO, yielding the inner anhydrides. 

Pyridinebetame, C 7 H 7 NO> + H>0, forms a crystalline hydro¬ 
bromide, nitrate, sulphate, and picrate, as well as a basic hydrochloride 
of the composition 2C 7 H 7 N0>,HC1 +■ HjO; with chromic acid, it yields 
the compound C 7 H 7 N’ 02 ,Cr 0 j, and with silver nitrate, the compound 
C 7 H 7 NT 0 i s,AgN 03 . Tt combines with potassium bismuthoiodide to 
form a bright-red, crystalline salt of the composition C 7 H 7 lT 02 ,HBil 4 
*+• 2H.jO, and when healed with bromine at 100°, it yields pyridine- 
betaine hydrobromide. When oxidised with potassium permanganate 
and when distilled, it is converted into pyridine, but on redaction 
with sodium amalgam, it yields a base, the platinoehloride of which 
has probably the composition (C 7 H n NO)>,H 2 PtCl 6 . F. S. K. 

Action of Methyl Iodide on Pentamethyldihydropyridine. 
By F. Anderlini (Gazzetta, 20, 61—64).—Unlike most tertiary bases 
which combine with I mol. of methyl iodide yielding the iodide of a 
compound ammonium, pentamethyldihydropyridine reacts with 2 
mols. of methyl iodide forming the hydriodide of a new base, CnHjaN. 
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The hydriodide is obtained in the form of a brown syrup, and cannot 
be directly analysed; it may be converted into the hydrochloride by 
decomposing its aqueons solution with silver chloride; the hydro¬ 
chloride gives no precipitate with platinic chloride, but it yields an 
oily picrate and an auroehloride , CiaH^jHAuCh, which crystallises in 
needles and melts at 90*5—100*5°. On treating the aqueous solution 
of the hydriodide with caustic potash and steam-distilling the oily 
product, an easily ox id i sable oil with a penetrating odour passes over; 
this yields a deliquescent uncrystallisable hydrochloride, from which 
an oily picrate and an auroehloride identical with that described may 
be obtained. If the new base is in reality a pyridine derivative, as 
appeal's probable, it would necessarily have the constitution of a 
kejvtauietliyldikydropyridine . S. B. A. A. 

The Second ^-Picoline, and the Constitution of Pyridine 
and Benzene. By A. Ladenbubg (. Bpt ., 23, 2688—2693).-—It has 
previously been pointed cut (Iter., 23, 1010) that the /3-picoline 
obtained by Hesekiel from glycerol differs in certain particulars from 
that obtained by Stobr from strychnine, and the author has therefore 
re-examined the compounds from both sources with great care, and 
finds that they are in fact not identical. The base obtained from 
strychnine is termed /S'-picoline in the sequel. 

In agreement with previous determinations, the boiling point of 
/tepicoline was found to be 141 5—142° (uncorr.), and /$'-picoline 
146—149*5° (uncorr.), and the melting points of the mercury double 
salts to be 145—146° and 139—140° respectively. 

There is also a very marked difference in their behaviour when 
mixed with water. When the latter is added drop by drop to 
/9-picoline, no cloudiness is observed under any conditions; with 
/J'-picoline, however, a separation of an oily layer soon takes place, 
which disappears on shaking so long as the quantity of water is small 
and the temperature low. A mixture of 1 vol. of the base with 3 vols. 
of water is most susceptible to slight changes of temperature, the 
warmth of the hand being sufficient to cause an immediate precipita¬ 
tion, and in the summer the liquid separates completely into two 
distinct layers. Moreover, the platinochlorides of both bases readily 
pass into the corresponding platinous chlorides on boiling with water, 
which are also not identical with one another, the /9-picoline salt 
melting at 240—241°, and that of /y-picoline at 256—258°. 

There can therefore be no doubt that two isomeric yS-picolines exist, 
and it is also probable that the same is true of nicotinic acid, 
a-picoline, and a-picolinic acid. As regards a-picoline, it may be 
mentioned that the compound obtained by Weidel from bone oil 
(Abstr., 18^0, 268) differs in certain respects from that obtained 
synthetically by Ladeaburg and Lange (Anualen, 247, 6). If this 
difference is confirmed, the existence of five isomeric monosnbstitnted 
picolines will have been proved, which in turn will be a final proof of 
the Korner-Dewar formula of pyridine. 

The author also believes that the existence of two isomeric j8-pico- 
lines of this constitution shows that Kekule’s formula really demands 
the existence of five isomeric disubstitution products of benzene, and 
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that the prism formula is the oiily one which satisfies the laws of 
subtitution. This formula does not, however, account for all the 
relationships of benzene, and it will therefore be necessary to retain 
the hexagonal formula along with the prism formula. H. Gr. C. 

Formation of Lepidine Derivatives from Chinirte and 
Cinchine. By W. Koenigs (Ber., 23,2(569—2679).—When chinine, 
obt-lined by Comstock and Koenigs from quinine (Abstr., 1887, 281, 
1122), is allowed to remain for 14 days with hydrobromic acid, 
saturated at —17°, 1 mol. of methyl bromide is formed, and hydro - 
bromoxydnchine hydrobrcmide , Ci 9 H 31 BrN 2 0 , 2 HBr, separates out. The 
free base is obtained by the action of ammonium carbonate, and 
purified by recrystallisation from alcohol. It is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, but dissolves more readily m chloroform, and melts indefi¬ 
nitely at 180—190°. Its sulphate crystallises in slender, yellow, con¬ 
centrically grouped needles. When boiled with alcoholic potash, it 
is converted into the corresponding oxycinchine, C 19 H 20 N 2 O, which is 
purified by conversion into the tartrate, the latter being sparingly 
soluble in cold water. Oxycinchine is a yellowish, amorphous com- 
pound which melts at 100 — 110 °, is readily soluble in methyl and 
■ethyl alcohol, acetone, and chloroform, but could not be obtained 
crystalline. The salts are for the most part readily soluble, and the 
hydrochloride may be crystallised from absolute alcohol. The platino - 
chloride , C 19 H 20 ^ 2 0,H 3 PtCl 6 , crystallises from hot, dilute hydrochloric 
acid in yellow, sparingly soluble plates. 

On continued boiling with concentrated hydrobromic acid, oxycin- 
chene, like chinine, is converted into apocmchene, C 19 H 19 ]Sr 02 . If, 
however, it be heated with ammonio-zinc chloride and ammonium 
chloride, in the manner described by Merz and Muller (Abstr., 1887, 
243), a totally different reaction takes place, paramidolepidine, 
C 9 NH 5 Me-NH 2 , being formed. This is separated from the product of 
the reaction by extraction with water and dilute soda solution, which 
is in turn extracted with ether. The crude base remaining on evapo¬ 
ration is purified by conversion into the crystalline acid tartrate, 
decomposing the latter with sodium carbonate, and crystallising from 
hot water. Paramidolepidine is thus obtained in beautiful, colourless 
needles which melt at 168—170°, and are readily soluble in alcohol 
and chloroform, hut somewhat more sparingly in ether and hot 
water. It dissolves in dilute mineral acids with a yellow colour, 
which disappears with an excels of acid, the solutions showing a green 
fluorescence. When treated with sodium nitrite and an alkaline 
solution of stannous chloride, it yields a compound corresponding in 
its properties to lepidine. 

When the zinc soluble salt of chinine (Abstr., 1887, 281) is heated 
with water at 190—200° under pressure, it yields, besides resinous 
matters, paramethoxylepidine, OsNHgMe'OMe, which is purified by 
successive conversion into the acid tartrate and the sulphate The, 

free base, obtained from the latter by treatment with alkalis, crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in slender, colourless needles, and melts at 
50—51°. It gives the qninine reaction with chlorine-^ ater and 

ammonia, the coloration being, however, of a greenish-blue tint, and 
vol. Lvm. 5 d 
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the solution, if not too dilute, yields after a time a precipitate 
resembling Prussian blue. The zincochloride crystallises in small, 
colourless needles melting at 245° with decomposition, and th eplatino- 
rhloride , (CiiHn^O) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , fonns an orange-yellow, crystalline 
powder, very sparingly soluble in hot water, and melting at 236—237° 
with decomposition. In addition to paramethoxylepidine, a compound 
’S also formed in the above reaction which appears to he identical 
with the parahydroxylepidine described below. Paramethoxylepidine 
is among the products of the action of potash on qninine and the 
allied alkaloids (compare Krakan, Abstr., 1885,1081). 

Parahydroxylepidine , CgNHeMe-OH, is obtained by heating para- 
in ethoxy lepidine with concentrated hydrobromic acid. The diluted 
acid solution is treated with an excess of sodium carbonate, the pre- 
* ipitate dissolved in caustic soda solution, reprecipitated by carbonic 
anhydride, and crystallised from 50 per cent, alcohol. It forms 
colourless needles which melt and become brown at 216—218°, and 
are sparingly solnble in hot water; the solution does not give any 
rharacteristie colour reaction with ferric chloride. The hydrogen 
tartrate also crystallises well. 

When cinchene is heated with water and acetic acid at 200° for 10 
horns, it behaves in a similar manner to chinine, and is converted into 
lepidine. Quinine and cinchonine, on the other hand, under the 
same conditions only yield traces of methoxylepidine or lepidine, 
whilst* benzylidinelepidine, C 9 NH t ,'CH!CHPh, is readily split up into 
lepidine and benzaldehyde. It is possible therefore that in chinine 
.md cinchene, the carbon atoms next to the quinoline ring are also 
doubly linked, and that in quinine and cinchonine a hydrogen atom 
and a hydroxyl group are combined with these atoms. This is not, 
however, sufficient by itself to explain the formation of apochinine and 
apocinchene (Zoc. cit.), or to explain the fact that the latter are so 
much more stable than the compounds from which they are obtained. 

H. G. C. 

Substitution Products of Lepidine. By A. Busch and W. 
Koumcs (Per*, 23,2679—2688).—In view of the results mentioned 
in the previous abstract, it appeared desirable to obtain para-dcriva- 
i ives of lepidine directly from the base itself. Prom the results of 
Weidel (Abstr., 1882, 225) and Georgievics (Abstr., 1888, 501), it 
appeared most probable that such compounds would be obtained by 
the sulphonation of lepidine at a high temperature, and it was found 
that the parasulphonic acid can in fact be thus readily prepared. In 
carrying out the leaction, lepidine (2 grams) is mixed with eight 
times the quantity of pure sulphuric acid, cooling during the addition, 
and then heated for half an hour at 300°, and poured, on cooling, 
mto 10—15 times the volume of absolute alcohol. The separated 
Mil phonic acid crystallises from hot water in almost colourless, silky 
.needles, having the composition C 9 NH 5 Me-S0 3 B[ -f H 2 0, the water 
of crystallisation being given off at 100°. The silver salt crystallises 
in slender, colourless needles, also containing 1 mol. of water of 
crystallisation, which is given off at 140°, the residue assuming a 
reddish coloration; the mercuric salt is a crystalline precipitate. The 
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acid is quite different from the lepidinesulphonic acid described by 
Weidel and Hazura (Abstr., 1885, 562). 

As the parasnlphonic acid is only slightly attacked by chromic acid, 
it was first converted into the benzyl!dene compound, 

SC 3 H-0 9 ]SrH 5 -0H:CEPh 5 

by heating with benzaidehyde, zinc chloride, and a little water. This 
forms sulphur-yellow crystals containing 2 mols. of water of crystal¬ 
lisation, which are given off at 180°, the sulphur-yellow colour 
changing to orange. To carry out the oxidation, this compound is 
dissolved in the requisite quantity of soda solution, and a 1 per cent, 
solution of potassium permanganate added, until it is no longer 
decolorised on standing. The solution is then boiled, decolorised 
with a little sodium hydrogen sulphite, filtered, and acidified with 
nitric acid. The crystals which separate on cooling are extracted 
with alcohol and ether to remove benzoic acid, and recrystallised 
from water. Sulphoeinchonic acid , CiohUSTSQs + H 2 0, is thus obtained 
in fascicular aggregates of lustrous, colourless needles, containing 
1 mol. H 2 0. It dissolves readily in hot, less easily in cold water, 
and still less in alcohol, and bears the strongest resemblance to the 
/J-sulphocinchonic acid obtained by Weidel and Greorgievics (loc. cit.) 
from a-cinchonic acid. On fusion with potash, it yields a /2-hydroxy- 
cinchonic acid identical with Skraup’s xanihochinic acid, and is there¬ 
fore probably a para-compound. This assumption is also supported 
by the fact that quinoline, by sulphonation under similar circum¬ 
stances, yields an undoubted para-derivative. The acid obtaiued by 
Weidel differed from the acid from benzylidinelepidinesulphouie acid, 
inasmuch as it contained 2 mols. H 2 0; but cmchonic acid itself 
crystallises sometimes with 1 mol. and sometimes with 2 mols. 
H a O. 

Parahydroxylepidine , C 9 NH 5 Me*OH, is obtained from the sulphonic 
acid by fusion with soda and a little water in the usual manner. It 
crystallises from hot water, after treatment with animal charcoal, in 
colourless, fascicular aggregates of needles melting and becoming 
brown at 216—218°, and identical with the compound obtained from 
chinine (see preceding abstract). The corresponding paramidolejoidme, 
C 9 NH 5 Me-NH 2 , prepared from the hydroxy-compound by heating it 
with ammonio-zinc chloride, is also identical with the compound 
there described. 

When lepidine and sulphuric acid are mixed without cooling, and 
slowly heated to 300°, a sulphonic acid is obtained which appears to 
consist of a mixture of the above lepidineparasulphonic acid with an 
isomeric acid, probably the ortho-compound. When the mixture is 
fused with 6 parts of potash and 6 parts of soda, the melt acidified with 
sulphuric acid, made slightly alkaline, and distilled in a current of 
stHm, it yields a greenish, crystalline compound with a peculiar 
odour melting at 141°. It probably consists of oi tkehydroaylepidine , 
and yields a platinochloride , (OioH 9 NO) 2} H 2 PtCl b , crystallising in 
orange-yellow needles. 

Ortho- (?) nitrolepidine is prepared by mixing 1 part of lepi H«e 
with 1 part of sulphuric acid, and adding, first, 5 ports of colourless 

5 d 2 
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fuming* nitric acid of sp. gv. 1*525, and then 5 parts of sulphuric acid, 
mid allowing the mixture to remain for 12 hours; the liquid is then 
poured into water, soda added, and the solution extracted with benzene. 
The oily residue obtained on evaporating the latter is treated with light 
petroleum, and the brown crystals thus formed repeatedly crystallised 
from absolute alcohol. It forms lustrous, almost colourless needles 
melting at 126—127°, and sparingly soluble in cold alcohol. Nitro- 
quinoline is best prepared in a similar manner from quinoline. 

H. Gr. C. 

a-Kcolylethylalkine and its Derivatives. By A. Matzdorff 
(Ber., 23 , 2709—2713).—a-Picoline and propaldehyde unite together 
in presence of water when heated at 160—170° under pressure, form¬ 
ing a,-piouhjlethy1alkine, C,NHrCH 3 -CHEt*OH. The product is made 
alkaline, distilled in a current of steam, acidified, and extracted with 
chloroform, again made alkaline, and re-extracted with chloroform. 
The second extract leaves the a-picoly 1 ethylalkine on evaporation a* 
a reddish-brown oil, which is purified by distillation in a vacuum. It 
forms a colourless oil which boils at 125—127° (18 mm.), is readily 
soluble in water, alcohol, and chloroform, and becomes yellow in the 
air. It can only be dried by means of potassium carbonate, as water 
is readily split off if potassium hydroxide is used. The platinockbride, 
( 09 HisNO) 2 ,H s PtCl 6 , forms cubical crystals which melt at 154° with 
decomposition, and the aurochforide , CsH^JSTOjHAuCbb crystallises in 
long needles melting at 97*5—99°. 

As mentioned above, a-picolylethylalkine loses water in contact with 
potash, the product formed being 2-crotylpyridine. In this maimer 
it is, however, always obtained mixed with a-picoline, and it is 
better to prepare it by heating the alkme with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 160—170°. saturating with soda, and distilling in a 
current of steam. Groiylpyridine, Cj^NHi'CHiCHEt, is a colourless, 
mobile liquid having a strong eonyrine-Iike odour; it boils at 147—149° 
(75 mm.), and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, 
but almost insoluble in water. Its platinochloride , ( 09 H u N)i,H 3 Pt 01 c , 
crystallises in beautiful needles or plates melting at 140°, and its 
aurochloride, C 9 H n ]S ,HAuC 1 4 , in small needles which blacken and melt 
at 127*5—130°. 

On reduction with sodium in alcoholic solution, a-picolylethylalkine 
readily yields the corresponding a-pipecolijlathylalhine, 

CfiHH l0 *CH 2 ’CHEt*OH, 

an almost colourless oil boiling at 242—243°, and readily soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether. It does not yield salts. H. G-. C. 

Methylethylpyridylalkine, By G. Prausnxtz (Ber., 23 , 2725— 
272t5).—The collidine, CsUHsMeEt, prepared by heating aldehyde- 
ammonia with paraldehyde, was heated with formaldehyde and a 
If per cent, soda solution in sealed tubes for 10—12 hours at 
160—170’. The contents were then washed out with water and dis¬ 
tilled with steam, and the methylethylpyridylalkine , 
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extracted from the residue with chloroform. It is a pale yellow oil of 
sp. gr. r066 at 0°, and boils at 147—149° under 18 mm. pressure. It 
dissolves easily in water and alcohol, less easily in ether. The platino- 
ehloride , 2C 9 Hi 3 N’0,H 2 PtCl < j, forms red, cubical crystals which melt at 
159° with effervescence. The aurochloride forms brilliant, yellow 
plates, the picrate small, very soluble prisms. The cadmio-iodide is 
an oil. 0. F. B. 

a-Picolylftiiylalkiiie and a-Kpecolylftuylalkine. By 0. Klein 
(Ber., 23 , 2693—2696).—Furfuraldehyde combines with a-picoline 
when mixed with a little water and heated at 140—150° under 
pressure for 8—9 hours, no elimination of water taking place. The 
product is distilled in a current of steam to remove hydrocarbons and 
unaltered a-picolme and furfuraldehyde, the residue extracted with 
chloroform and, after evaporation of the latter, distilled under dimi¬ 
nished pressure. The base passes over at 164° under 20 mm. pressure 
as a greenish liquid, which solidifies to a hard yellow cake. On 
analysis it gave numbers agreeing with the formula GuHuNOs, and it 
is therefore txrpicoLylfurylalkine , C 5 NH 4 *CH 2 -CH( 0 H)-C 40 H 3 . It has 
a characteristic, not unpleasant, odour, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, insoluble in water, and melts at 
41—43°. Its platinochloiide , (C n H n NOj^EkPtCle, forms brownish - 
yellow, fascicular aggregates of crystals melting at 160—162° with 
decomposition; the inercurochloride , CnH u N0 2 ,HHgCh, crystallises in 
lieantiful, iridescent needles melting at 147—150°, the cadmio- 
iodide , CnHuNOfcHCdls, in yellowish-red plates, and the picrate, 
OnHuK0 2 ,CtHjiNjOr, in yellow needles melting at 157—160°. 

When a-picolylfurylalkine is treated with benzoic anhydride, it 
forms benzoylpcolylturylalkeine, CnHi 0 BzKO 2 , which crystallises m 
brown, fascicular aggregates and melts at 47—-49°. Its platinochforide , 
(CixHioBzK0 2 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl6, forms small, brown needles melting at 
140—145° with decomposition, and its inercurochloride , 

CuHxoBzNO^HHgOla, 

crystallises from dilute hydrochloric acid in pale yellow needles. The 
corresponding acetyl derivative, CnHioAcNOi, could only be obtained 
as a dark brown oil, but its platinochloride , (OuHioAcN0 2 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 4j , 
crystallises from water containing hydrochloric acid in brownish 
needles melting at 163 —165°, and its mercurochloride, 

OuHioAcNO^HHgOla, 

in small, yellow needles melting at 152—155° with decomposition. 

On reduction with sodium in alcoholic solution, a-picolylfnryl- 
alkine is converted into the corresponding hydro-base, n-pipecolyl- 
furylalhine . This is a yellowish oil boiling at 248—251° (760 mm.), 
and 118—123° (15 mm.). It gradually becomes of a darker coloui, 
and does not yield crystalline salts. H. G. G. 

Metanitro-a-stilbazole, its Reduction Products, and Anisil- 
idenepyridylalMne. By A. Schuftan (Ber., 23 , 2716—2719).-— 
Metanitrobenzaldehyde was treated with picoline, the mixture acidi- 
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fied, diluted with water, extracted with ether, and finally decomposed 
with potash. Metanitro-oi-stilbazole, NOa'CeHi'CHICH'CaNHi, then 
separated in brown flakes which, when purified with animal charcoal 
and recrystallised from alcohol, formed shining, white plates melting 
at 120°, dissolving easily in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and carbon 
bisulphide, sparingly in hot, and not at all in cold water; its solution 
is neutral. The platinochloride , 2Ci3H 10 N 2 O 2 ,H 2 PtCl6, forms yellow 
needles melting with decomposition at 240°. The mercurochloride, 
CujHioNaOujHHgGlg, crystallises in groups of yellowish needles melt¬ 
ing at 211° with decomposition. The picrate forms brilliant, golden- 
yellow plates which blacken when heated. The substance also yields 
a bromine additive product which crystallises from alcohol in white 
needles melting at 145°. 

When the nitro-componnd is reduced with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, it yields metamido-a-stilbazole , NH/CsH^CHtCH-CsNEU, which 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellowish needles melting at 85°, 
sind when dried in a vacuum has the composition CisHi^s^HfcO. It 
is a di-acid base with an alkaline reaction, and dissolves sparingly 
in water, easily in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. The platino¬ 
chloride , 2 Ci 8 H tt N 2 ,H s PtCl 6 ,HsO, forms groups of very soluble, red¬ 
dish-yellow needles which blacken when heated. The merourochloride 
forms gronps of white needles very soluble in water. A bromine 
additive product was also obtained. 

When the original nitro-compound is reduced with sodium and 
absolute alcohol, metamido-a-stUbazoline, ISfHa’CfiH^C^'CHa'CsNHio, 
is obtained as a strongly alkaline, yellow oil boiling above 360° under 
atmospheric pressure, and at 200—205° under 25 mm. It smells 
like piperidine, gives the nitroso-reaction for the imido-gronp, and 
dissolves in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and hot water. Its platino¬ 
chloride forms very unstable, yellow plates. !Nb other crystalline 
salts could be obtained. 

By treating picoline with anisaldehyde, anisilidenepyridylalkine, 
OMe-CaH^CHlCH-CsNHi, was obtained in brilliant, white, cetaceous 
plates, melting at 97°, soluble in ether and chloroform, and sparingly 
in hot w ater. 

The platinochloride^ 2CiJ3^^0,HJ?tCl 6 , forms yellow plates melting 
sit 184 . 0. B* 

Hydroxy-a-stilbazole and its Derivatives. By F. Butter 
(Ber., 23, 2697—2700).—When a-picoline (10 grams), salicylal- 
dehyde (13 grams), and water (7 grams) are heated in a sealed 
tube at 140°, the first two compounds unite together directly. The 
product is treated with hydrochloric acid, extracted with ether, made 
alkaline, and distilled in a current of steam. The residue on cooling 
deposits the crude base as a brown, solid mass, which is recrystal¬ 
lised from dilute alcohol and finally from water. It is thus obtained 
as an almost white, crystalline compound sparingly soluble even in 
hot water, readily in alcohol and ether. Analysis confirmed the 
formula CisHuNO, and it is therefore from its mode of formation 
1 ydroxy-a-stilbazole, CaNH^CHiCH'CeH^OH. It is neutral towards 
litmus, but dissolves in acids and also in soda. Its platinochloride y 
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(CnH u ^O) 2 , H 2 PtCl B , forms dull, reddish-brown needles which melt 
at 187—188° with decomposition, and its mei'citrochloride forms radial, 
eccentric groups of needles melting at 167—170°. 

When hydroxy-a*stilbazole (3 grams) is treated with soda (O'7 
gram) and ethyl iodide (2*3 grams) in aqneous solution, it is con¬ 
verted into ethoxy-a-stilbazole, CsNH^CHICH’CeHvOEt. This is n 
yellow, non-crystallisable oil, which yields a platino chloride, 
(Ci 5 H 15 ]YO) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , as a reddish-yellow, crystalline powder melting 
at 181—183°, and a mercurochloride, (Ci 5 H 15 N0) 2 ,HngCl iJ , crystallising 
in pale yellow needles which melt at 91—92°. If double the quantity 
of ethyl iodide given above be taken, ethoxy-oc-ctilbazole ethiodid* 
Csl^H^CHICH-CeHi'OEtjEtl, is formed, and crystallises from hot 
dilute alcohol in golden-yellow, transparent crystals melting at 
217*5°. 

Hydroxy-o-stilbazole is acted on by bromine-water in hydrochlot it* 
acid solution, the dibromide , C 5 N CHBr* C HBr• CeH/OH, being 
formed as an oil which solidifies to yellow, crystalline flocks. On re¬ 
duction with sodium in alcoholic solution, hydroxy-a-stilbazole is 
converted into hydroxy-a-stilbazoline , CaNHxo'C^’CHo’CeH^OB, 
crystallising from light petroleum in white, arborescent aggregates ot 
crystals which melt at 93—94°, and do not yield crystalline salts. 

H. G. C. 

Derivatives of /?-Pyrazole. By Maquenne (Oompt. rend.. Ill, 
113—116).—An aqueous solution of nitrotartaric acid is mixed with 
a corresponding quantity of aldehyde and an excess of ammonia. 
Heat is developed, and after some time a crystalline mass of am¬ 
monium y3-pyrazole-4 : 5-dicarboxylate separates. The free acid is 
obtained by saturating the cold ammoniaeal liquid with hydrochloric 
acid; nitrogen oxides are evolved, and hence nitrotartaric acid has 
behaved towards the alkali as if it were the symmetrical dinitrous. 
ether of dihydroxy tartaric acid. If a mixture of sodium dihydi- 
oxytartrate and aldehyde is boiled with excess of ammonia, the* 
slightly soluble sodium salt of the same pyrazolecarboxylic acid 
separates, and hence it is clear that in the reaction first mentioned 
the nitrotartaric acid is first converted into dihydroxytartaric acid 
and ammonium nitrite. 

p-Pyrazole-k : 5-dicarboscyMc acid (glyoxalinedicarboxylic acid). 
C 3 ^H>(COOH),, is obtained from formaldehyde in ammoniaeal 
solution, and forms a white powder consisting of slender needles or 
microscopic octahedra. It is almost insoluble in water, and its salts 
with the alkalis and alkaline earths, although crystallisable, are only 
slightly soluble. The other salts are generally amorphous; only the 
mono-metallic salts are well-defined. Dry distillation converts the 
acid completely into /?-pyrazole (glyoxaline). 

2-Methyl-fi-pyrazo Ze-4 : h-diccvrboxylic arid, C^HMefCOOEQa + 
H 2 0, is obtained easily from ordinary aldehyde. It is only slightly 
soluble, even in boiling water, but crystallises in brilliant, white 
needles, which begin to lose water at about 130°, but only become 
anhydrous at 170°. The mono-metallic salts of the alkalis and 
alkaline earths are only slightly soluble, but crystallise readily m 
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anhydrous crystals. When heated, the acid yields glyoxalethyline and 
carbonic anhydride. 

Isobutylglyoxalinerticarboxylic acid and phenyIglyoxalinedicarboxylic 
acid are obtained in a similar manner, and the reaction seems to he 
general for primary aldehydes of simple function. Although the 
c institution of these acids shows that they should be bibasic, they form 
only mono-metallic salts. At the same time, the acids form neither 
hydrochlorides nor platinochlorides, and hence it would seem that the 
strongly basic pyrazole nucleus saturates one of the acid functions. 

C. H. B. 

Constitution of Carbizines. By M. Freund and F. Ktjh (Ber. 9 
23, 2821—2844).—Freund and Goldsmith have described (Abstr., 
1888,1187) a series of compounds, prepared by the action of carbonyl 
chloride on acid derivatives of phenylhydrazine, which they regarded 

as derivatives of the hypothetical carbizine group CO<^P^. The 

corresponding sulphur compounds, prepared by E. Fischer and 
Besthom (compare Abstr., 1888, 1091), by heating phenylthiosemi- 

carbazide, were believed bo have the formula NPh<(n ^ since they 

are isomeric with the substances obtained by the action of thio- 
carhouyl chloride on acid phenylhydrazine derivatives. It is found, 
however, that dipbenylcarbazide only reacts with 1 mol. of carbonyl 
chloride or thlocarbonyl chloride, instead of 2 mols. as would bo 
expected from the constitution of iae carbizines. Only one of the 
oxygen atoms of acetylphenylcarbazide reacts with phosphorus penta- 
chloride. Contrary to expectation, c irbonyl chloride has no action on 
certain compounds, the atoms of which are not linked in a ring. 
These results all point to the conclusion that acid derivatives of 
phenylhydrazine are tautomeric, and have the two forms 

raPh-NH-CO-R and NHPh-KrCR-OH; 

the compounds obtained by the action of carbonyl chloride and thio- 
carbonyl chloride are derived from the second form, and consequently 

contain the complex |-gj qq.q 5^^- It is proposed to term the 

CH *ETH COHH 

groups 0 <Cq 2 £ S .^ an< * kiazoline and hiazolonc respec¬ 

tively ; the corresponding sulphur compounds, 

being called thiobiazolone, Y^thiobiazolone, and dithiohiazol one. 

Pheny7aaophenyUMoUaaolme, Gl^Ph, is prepared by the 

action of carbonyl chloride on diphenylthiocarbazide; it crystallises 
from alcohol in stellate groups of golden needles melting at 140°, and 
is insoluble in water, but readily dissolves in ether, “benzene, or chloro¬ 
form. This compound is derived, in all probability, from the tauto- 
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meric form of the carbazide NHPh*N;C(SH)rKB'XHPh; it may also 
be obtained by tbe action of carbonyl chloride on the blue dye 
NPhIN*CS*NH*NHPh, which is formed by the oxidation of diphenyl- 
thiocarbazide. 

NPhdST 

PhenylJiydrazopJienylthiobiazolone , ^ ^ g^C*NH*NTHPh, is obtained 

by the reduction of the previous compound with hydrogen sulphide; 
it crystallises from alcohol in small, white, interlaced needles melting 
at 124°, and is more readily soluble in ether or alcohol than the azo- 
derivative. By the action of oxidising agents, or of carbonyl chloride, 
the azo-compound is regenerated. Experiments with tbiocarbonyl 
chloride on diphenylsulphocarbazide were unsuccessful 

NPh-K 

Phenylazoplienyldithiobiazolon e, ^_g^CrN^Ph, is prepared by the 

action of tbiocarbonyl chloride on the above blue compound; it is 
deposited from benzene in dark-red crystals which melt at IbO—165° 
with partial decomposition, and are readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and glacial acetic acid, but more sparingly in benzene or 
light petroleum. On reduction with hydrogen sulphide, pJienylhydrazo - 
NPh-NT 

jfdienyldiihiobiazolonp , ^_g^C’NH-NHPh, is formed, crystallising 

in brown plates which melt at 142°, and are sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, but more readily in ether, benzene, or light petroleum. 

NPh-N 

Ph&bylhydrazoplienylhiazolune, ^ ^^C*NH*NHPh, is prepared 

by beating dipbenylcarbazide with carbonyl chloride in a sealed tube 
at 160°; it is deposited from alcohol or glacial acetic acid in white 
crystals which melt at 180—181°, and are insoluble in benzene and 
toluene, but soluble in ether or chloroform. On oxidation with ferric 

NPh-N 

chloride, phmylazopheuylhiazolone, Q^C-XoPh, is formed, crys¬ 
tallising from alcohol in small, yellow plates melting at 198—200°. 
By the action of tin and hydrochloric acid on phenylhydrazophenyl- 
biazolone, aniline is eliminated, and pheny lamidobiazolone ( amidojphenyl- 

earbizincarboxylic acid), qq^ is formed. 

^^C'NgPtu is prepared by 

the action of tbiocarbonyl chloride on diphenylcarbazine at 450°; it is 
deposited from glacial acetic acid in clusters of yellowish-red crystals 
melting at 170° with partial decomposition, and iB readily soluble in 
all the ordinary media except water. 

PJienylmethyldicJdorobiazolcme^J^^ ^5>CMe, is prepared by heating 

C Gl/O 

a mixture of phosphorus pentachloride and phenylmethylbiazolone 
(acetylphenvlcarbizine) in molecular proportion at 150°; it crystallises 
from anhydrous ether in stellate groups of small, white needles which 
melt at 120—122°, and are readily soluble in benzene, chloroform, or 
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light petroleum. The compound is slowly decomposed by water at 
ordinary temperatures, the biazolone being regenerated. Phenylmethyl- 
■^-thiobiazolone is formed by the action of hydrogen sulphide on the 
dichloride; it has been previously prepared by treating acetylphenyl- 
hydrazine with tbiocarbonyl chloride. All attempts to prepare 
phenylmethyltetrachloro biazolone were fruitless. Phenylthiocarb- 
amide is formed by the action of phosphorus pentasulphide on 
phenylmethylbiazolone. 

PlienyhriethyUmidoliazole , is obtained by heating 

the chlorinated derivative with alcoholic ammonia in a sealed tube 
for 3—4 hours at 150°; it crystallises from alcohol in small, white 
needles melting at 112°, and is readily soluble in ether, benzene, or 
light petroleum; the biazolone is regenerated on treatment with water. 
The compound could not be obtained by the direct action of ammonia 

KPh-ff 

on the biazolone. Phenylmethylbiazoline , l _^>0He, prepared by 


the reduction of the chloro-compound with zinc and hydrochloric acid, 
after repeated recrystallisations from alcohol, is deposited in slightly 
yellow plates melting at 140°. 

Paradichiorohydrazo benzene may readily be obtained from paradi- 
chlorazobenzene by reduction in alcoholic solution; no derivative of 
carbonyl chloride could be prepared, the compound being either 
recovered unaltered, or else completely decomposed, according to the 
experimental conditions. Similar results were observed with hydr- 
azotoluene, and also with the three compounds obtained by Pries by 
the action of phenylhydrazine on cyanuric chloride. J. B. T. 


Quinazolmes. By S. Gabriel and R. Jansen (Per., 23,2807—2814). 
—Orthonit robenzylbenzamide , N0 2 *C 6 H4*CH 2 ‘NHBz, is prepared by 
treating an aqueous solution of orthonitrobenzylamine hydrochloride 
(1 mol.) with sodium hydroxide (2 mols.) and benzene chloride 
(1 mol.) ; after some time, the oil which forms solidifies, and on re- 
ery&tallisation from alcohol the compound is deposited in colour¬ 
less needles melting at 110—112°. Ortlioamidobenzylhenzamide , 
NHv CeHr CHo-NHBz, is formed by the reduction of the nitro-com- 
pound with alcoholic hydrochloric acid and zinc; the product is treated 
with excess of sodium hydroxide, and extracted with ether; the residue 
remaining after evaporation of the ether crystallises from benzene in 
needles which melt at 108—109° (180—190° ?). It is readily soluble 
in ether, alcohol, chloroform, and dilute acids. On distillation, it 
yields benzonitrile, orthotoluidine, water, and phenylquinazuline , 

C 6 H 4 <[^-.Qpj 1 >, which boils above 300°, and crystallises from methyl 

alcohol in yellow, rhombic needles melting at 100—101°; it is a feeble 
base, and yields a colourless, crystalline hydrochloride . 

Orihoamidobenzylacetamide , ]^H 3 *CeH 4 -CH 3 ‘NHAc, is prepared from 
ortbonitrobenzylacetamide by reduction with zinc and hydrochloric 
acid; it is readily soluble in ordinary menstrua, and crystallises from 
water in long needles melting at 112 5—113*5°. The platimchloride 
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is crystalline. On distillation, water is eliminated, and above 300° 

CH *Ni£ 

p-viethyIdihydroqirinazoline, P abses over as a yellow, 

viscid liquid, which becomes colourless on purification; it is bitter 
to the taste, and the aqueous solution has an alkaline reaction. The 
Ivydrochloride, crystallises from methyl alcohol in short, colourless 
prisms which remain solid at 250°. The picrate is deposited from 
water in long needles which soften at about 180° and melt at 200°. 
The dichromate forms slender, reddish-yellow needles. The platino- 
chloride is obtained in yellow needles. 

Orthonitrobenzylfornuimide , N0/ C 6 H 4 'CH 2 *NH*CHO, is prepared by 
boiling orthonitrobenzylamine hydrochloride with anhydrous sodium 
formate and glacial formic acid for If hours in a reflux apparatus; after 
treatment with water, the compound is deposited in compact aggregates 
of colourless, lustrous crystals melting at 88—90°. On reduction 
with zinc and hydrochloric acid, it yields dihydroquinazoline , 

which is a yellow, viscid liquid; its aqueous solution 


has an alkaline reaction. The hydrochloride is deposited from absolute 
alcohol in small crystals. The pier ate crystallises from absolute 
alcohol, and melts at about 215°, with previous softening at 200°. The 
dichromate and platinochloride are sparingly soluble, and crystalline. 

J. B. T 


Dihydroqxdnazolines. By 0. Paal and P. Krecke (Ber., 23, 
2634—2641).—It has been shown by Paal and Busch (this vol., 
p. 71) that the formyl compounds of orthonitrobenzylanilme and of 
orthonitrobenzyl-ortho- and para-toluidine are converted, on reduc¬ 
tion, into derivatives of qumazoline. The authors have, moreover, 
examined the action of reducing agents on orthonitrobenzylacet- 
anilide, and find that in this case also a quinazoline derivative is 
readily formed. 

Orthonitrobenzylacetanilide , NOo*C 6 H 4 *CH 2 *NAcPh, is readily ob¬ 
tained by boiling orthonitrobenzylanilme for 1—2 hours with acetic 
anhydride (compare Lellman and Stickel, Abstr., 1886, 793). It 
forms large, transparent, yellowish crystals which melt at 75°, and 
are insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in light petroleum, but 
readily in the other common organic solvents. On reduction with 
tin and hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solution, it yields the stanno- 

N~CMe 

chloride of 2-methyL3-phenyldihydroqui>mzoU?ie y C 6 H 4 <^g 

which is converted into the hydrochloride , CuHuNftHCl, by treatment 
with hydrogen sulphide in dilute alcoholic solution. This forms 
colourless, transparent crystals containing 2 mols. H 2 0, readily 
soluble in hot water and alcohol, which melt at 256—257°. The 
platinochlOiide , OisH^H a PtC 1 6 , crystallises from hot alcohol in 
lustrous, flat, orange needles which decompose at 223°. To obtain 
the free base, the pure hydrochloride is decomposed with alkali, the 
separated oil extracted with ether, and the ethereal solution dried 
and evaporated. The residual oil gradually solidifies, and may then 
he recryBtallised from benzene. It forms rosette-shaped groups of 
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waxy needles which melt at 58—60°, and are insolnble in water, 
moderately soluble in light petroleum, and readily in other organic 
solvents and in mineral acids; with the latter it forms stable, well- 
crystallised salts. 

When orthonitrobenzylaniline is reduced with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, it does not yield the corresponding orthamidobenzylaniline, but 
a base having the empirical formula Ci 3 H 10 N 2 . It crystallises from 
hot alcohol in almost colourless needles melting at 81—83°, insoluble 
in water, sparingly soluble in light petroleum, readily in concentrated 
acids and organic solvents, and unlike orthoamidobenzylaniline it 
does not yield a quinazoline derivative when boiled with formic acid. 
Its ylatinochloride is a yellow, flocculent precipitate. 

The above results agree well with those obtained by Lellmann and 
Stickel (Joe. cit.), but not with those of Soderbaum and Widman 
(this vol., p. 1258). The latter investigators state that orthonitro- 
benzyltoluidine and orthonitrobenzanilide, on reduction, simply pass 
into the corresponding amido-compounds; and do not, as Lellmann 
and Stickel state, undergo condensation, forming a closed chain of 
carbon and nitrogen atoms. Possibly this discrepancy is due to the 
different methods of reduction employed. H. G. G. 


Oxidation Products of Orthodiamines and Orthoamido- 
pkenols. By 0. Fischer and E. Hepp (Per., 23, 2787—2789; 
compare Abstr., this vol., p. 801). — The authors assigned the 

formula n to the enrhodine obtained from ortho- 

phenylenediamine and benzeneazo-a-naphthyl amine ; corresponding 
compounds have been prepared from orthophenylenediaraine and. 
benzeneazoethylnapbthylamiue, and benzeneazodimethylnaphtihyl- 

amine, respectively. The imide formula, NHlC < C 6 H 4 , 

advanced by Kehrmann (this vol., p. 1266) for the above compound 
from beuzeneazo-a-naphthylamine, is regarded by the authors as 
being a tautomeric form of their own. It is found that the action of 
amido-compounds on orthodiamines is not uniform; amidoazo-a- 
naphtbylamine derivatives take part in the reaction, whilst amido- 
azobenzene derivatives chiefly act as dehydrogenating agents; 
thus diamidophenazine is obtained from orthophenylenediamine and 
amidoazobenzene, whilst triphenyldioxazine is formed by the action 
of orthoamidophenol on amidoazobenzene. J. B. T. 


Fluorindine. By 0. Fischer and E. Hepp (Ber., 23, 2789—2793; 
compare next abstract).—The term fluorindine is applied to a 
class of compounds formed by heating azophenine, or almost any 
induline base, and also by the action of orthophenylenediamine 
hydrochloride on diamidophenazine, the red oxidation product of 
orthophenylenediamine. 

Fluorindine from Azophenine. —On heating azophenine alone, or 
with 2—3 parts of zinc-dust, fluorindine (dijpheny Ihomoftuorindine ), 

[N: H = 2 : 3 : 5 : 6], is obtained, 
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in cantharidine-green needles; it may be recrystallised from naph¬ 
thalene, or by treatment with a mixture of alcohol and benzene for a 
day in an extraction apparatus. It is almost insoluble in ether, 
toluene, and chloroform, and imparts a characteristic fluorescence to 
alcohol; the solution is flame-coloured in direct light, but on adding 
an acid, the colour changes to greenish-blue, with a brown-red 
fluorescence. No definite melting point could be observed, as the 
compound partially sublimes on heating; the colour of the vapour is 
blue-violet. The compound is not acted on by hydrochloric acid al 
250°, and is only partially changed by concentrated hydriodie acid at 
200 °. Fluorindine is a feeble base, and consequently its dyeing 
powers are not well developed. On boiling with alcohol and an acid, 
the corresponding salt is obtained; most of the salts crystallise in 
bronze, lustrous plates, they readily undergo dissociation, and are 
insoluble in water, but dissolve sparingly in alcohol with a blue colour. 
The aurochhride , CmH^H^HAuCU + H>0, crystallises in iridescent, 
lustrous plates. 

In the preparation of fluorindine by heating azophenine, a violet 
dye is formed as intermediate product; it is to be regarded as an 

induline with the formula C t> H J <^ P -^>C 6 H,(NHPh)‘NPh. 

Fluorindine from Diamidophenazine. —Diamidophenazine (4 parts) 
is intimately mixed with orthophenylaminediamine (3 parts), and 
heated in an oil-bath, first at 173°, then for 10—15 minutes at 
200 —210°; the product is boiled with water, and then with dilute 
sulphuric acid; a greenish powder remains, from which the free base 
is obtained by the action of alcoholic ammonia. The compound is very 
sparingly soluble in all menstrua, but by prolonged boiling with a 
mixture of alcohol and benzene it crystallises in slender, greenish, 
lustrous plates; it dissolves slightly in alcohol with a red-violet 
colour, and the solution exhibits an intense brownish-red fluorescence. 
The general properties of this substance resemble those of the 

previous base; it has the formula C 6 H 4 <^^^>C c H 3 ^^^>C 0 H 4 , 

and it is proposed to term it homofluonvdine. In all probability 
it is derived from the tautomeric form of diamidophenazine, 
NTT 

C b H 4 <_^^C 6 H a (NH a )!NH. These results show that the fluor- 

indines stand in the same relation to triphenodioxazine as phenazine 
does to pbenoxazine. J. B. T. 

Action of Quinones on Orthodiamines, Orthon itraniline, 
and Nitroparatoluidine. By J Leicester (Ber., 23, 2793—2798; 
compare preceding abstract).— QuinoneorthodinitranHide, 

C 6 H 2 0 2 (NH-C 6 H 4 -N0 2 ) 2 [O : NH : O : NH = 1 : 2 : 4 : 5], 

is prepared by gently boiling quinone with orthonitraniliue in glacial 
acetic acid solution; it crystallises from absolute alcohol in red 
needles melting at 305° with decomposition. 

Quinmehomojluorindiiie, 0ttH 4 <^^^0 8 0 2 ^^-^>06H 4 , is obtained 
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by beating the previous compound with alcoholic hydrogen sulphide 
at 100° in a sealed tube; colourless crystals are formed in the tube, 
which immediately become bluish-black on exposure to air; the com¬ 
pound is deposited from a mixture of alcohol and benzene in dark-green, 
granular crystals, closely resembling those of homofiuorindine; tbe 
glacial acetic acid solution is blue, and exhibits an intense character¬ 
istic fluorescence, especially on the addition of a little alcohol. 

Quinoneortlionitrotoluidide , C 6 H 3 02*NH'C 7 HVN02 [0 : NS : 0 = 
1:2:4], the chief product of the action of quinone on nitro- 
paratoluidine, [Me : N0 3 : NIL = 1 : 3 : 4], is deposited from abso¬ 
lute alcohol in aggregates of red crystals, decomposing at about 
300°. 

Quinonediorthmiitrotoluidida, C 6 H 2 02(NB>C 7 He*N02) 2 , is formed 
together with the previous compound; it corresponds in constitution 
to the nitraniline derivative, is more sparingly soluble in alcohol than 
the previous compound, and crystallises in bronze-coloured plates 
which decompose at 140°. 

N 

Qvinomparwnethylphenazim, 0 6 H 2 0 2 <^.>C 6 H 3 Me [O : N:N:O = 

1 : 2 : 3 : 4; Me : N : N : = 4 : 5 : 6], is prepared by the action of 
alcoholic ammonium sulphide on nitrotoluidoquinone at 100°; it forms 
a bronze-coloured, crystalline powder soluble in alcohol with a violet 
colour; the glacial acetic acid solution is greenish-blue, and ou 
adding dilute sulphuric acid, it acquires a faint red fluorescence. 

Nitrunilidotoluquimne, C G H 2 Me0 2 *NB>C 6 Hi*N0 2 [O : NH : O : Me 
sas 1 : 2 : 4 : 6], is obtained from toluquinone and orthonitraniline; 
it is deposited from alcohol in red crystals, which decompose at 200'*. 
By the action of alcoholic ammonium sulphide ou this compound, 

quinoneplienotolazine, C 6 HMe0 2 <^> C 6 H* [N: N: Me = 2:3:5], is 

produced, crystallising in small, red plates, soluble in glacial acetic 
acid with a green colour; the solution exhibits a red fluorescence on 
tbe addition of dilute sulphuric acid. 

Nitrotoluidotoluquinone , C 6 H 2 Me02*NH*C6H 4 Me-N02 [NH : Me = 
2:6], obtained from toluquinone and nitroparatoluidine 

[Me : NO s : NIL = 1:3: 4], 

crystallises in brown plates. On reduction, this compound yields 

quinonetolazin e, C 6 HMe0 2 <?>C 6 H 1 Me [N : N : Me = 2 : 3 : 5], 

which crystallises from alcohol in small plates with a dark-red 
sheen; it is solnble in glacial acetic acid, the colour of the solution 
being green; the addition of dilute sulphuric acid causes a faint red 
fluorescence. 

Orthmdtranilidonaplithaquinone is prepared from a-naphthaqninone 
and orthonitraniline; it is deposited from alcohol in straw-coloured 
crystals, which appear carmine-red in a finely-divided state; by the 
reduction of this compound, the corresponding nap h thaq uinon ephen- 

azine, CioH^O a <^>CeH 4 , is obtained, crystallising from alcohol in 
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green plates; the solution is "brown, and has a faint green 
fluorescence. NitrotoluidcmapMhaqtdnone is formed from a-naphtha- 
qninone and nitroparatolnidine, [Me : N0 2 : NH = 1:3:4]; it 
crystallises in lustrous, orange-red needles; the alcoholic solution is 
brownish-yellow. On reduction, a-naphthaquimnetolazine, 

C w H 1 0a<^>C 6 H 4 Me ) 

is obtained, crystallising from alcohol in steely bluish-green plates 
The alcoholic and glacial acetic acid solutions are greenish-fellow, 
and exhibit a faint green fluorescence. The compound dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid with a green colour. J. B. T. 

Attempts to Synthesise Conhydrine. By H. Alfxander (Bpt , 
23, 2714—2715).—Erom the resemblance between a-pipecolvlmethyl- 
alkine, CaNHio’C^CHMe-OH, and the isomeric conhydrine, Laden- 
burg has expressed the belief that the latter compound is likewise an 
alkine In that case it would probably be an a-lupetidyl alkine, 
C fi NH 1 o*CH 2 'CH 2 *CH 2 , OH, or an a-piperidylethylalkine, 

lCJSrH 10 -CHEt-OH. 

The author has endeavoured to prepare the lutidyl compound corre¬ 
sponding with the first-named alkine by acting on a-picolme with 
ethylene chlorhydrin. Abase was thus obtained the platmochloridt 
of which forms well-developed yellowish-red crystals melting 
at 200 ° with decomposition, and has the expected composition 
(C 8 HiiNO) 2 ,H 2 PtClfi. The free base could, however, only be prepared 
in aqueous solution, all attempts to prepare the anhydrous compound 
resulting in the formation of resinous matter. The auroriilonde oi 
the base, C 8 H n NO,H AuCh, has also been obtained, and forms small, 
lustrous, yellow crystals which melt at 99— 100 °. 

An attempt was also made to prepare lupetidylalkine by acting on 
a-pipecoline with ethylene chlorhydrin, bat without success. 

BE. Gr. C. 

Strychnine. By J. Taffl (Ber., 23, 2731—2739).—Stiychnine 
was suspended in methyl alcohol and boiled with methyl iodide in a 
reflux apparatus. It was thus converted into the methiodide, which 
was separated and decomposed with silver sulphate. The clear 
solution was then treated with barium hydroxide, the excess of the 
latter removed by sulphuric acid, and the solution filtered, and evapo¬ 
rated in a vacuum. MetJiy Istrychnine then separated out in colourless 
or faintly yellow crystals with the composition ; these, 

when dried in a vacuum and finally afc 108°, lost water, yielding the 
colourless compound C 22 H 26 N 3 O 3 , which is very hygroscopic and 
readily takes up 2 mols. of water, forming the compound 
■i* 2H O. 

Methylstrychnine, when treated with methyl alcohol and methyl 
iodide, readily yields a methiodide, CaBUC^Osl, which is insoluble in 
ether, sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, and more so in boiling water. 
It decomposes above 280° without melting, and gives a blood-red 
coloration with strong nitric acid. By treatment with silver sulphate 
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and barium hydroxide as above, it is converted into dim*thifhtrych - 
nine, which crystallises from water in brilliant prisms with the com¬ 
position CUHjnNaO* These lose water in a vacuum, yielding the 
compound C 2 JI 28 N 2 O 3 . It dissolves easily in methyl and ethyl alcohol 
and hot water, very sparingly in ether; the aqueous solution is 
neutral, and is coloured blood-red by oxidising agents. The 
hydriodide dissolves in 15 parts of hot water, and crystallines from it 
in small plates. Its methiodide, prepared as above described, crystal¬ 
lises from water in colourless needles of the composition C 24 H 31 N 2 O 3 I, 
but when treated with silver sulphate and barium hydroxide, it yields, 
not a trimethyl-, but a dimethyl-strychnine derivative, C 23 H 2 JN 2 O 3 I. 

By heating strychnine (15 grams) with crystallised barium hydr¬ 
oxide (30 grams), and water (40 c.c.) for 12 hours at 140° in a 
tube, strychnine dihydroxide was formed, and precipitated by acidifying 
the solution with acetic acid; on dissolving the product iu dilute 
aqueous soda and precipitating with carbonic anhydride, it is obtained 
in colourless needles of the composition C 21 H 26 N 2 O 4 . 

By heating strychnine dihydrate with sodium methoxide and 
methyl iodide in a closed tube in the water-bath, the methiodide 
of tetramethylstrychnine dihydroxide, was obtained; 

it crystallises from water in long, thin needles which lose their water 
in a vacuum. 

When working in the manner described by lioebiscb and Sehoop 
(Abstr., 1886, 814), for the preparation of “ strychnol,” a substance 
is obtained which is really strychnine monhydroxide, C 2 iH 3 4 lSr 3 0 . i , 4 H 20 ; 
this crystallises from water in colourless needles, and loses its water 
in a vacuum. C. F. B. 

Crystalline Veratrine. By F. B. Ahrens (Her., 23, 2700—2707). 
—In addition to the crystalline aurochloride described by Bossefcti 
(Arch. Pharm 1883, 81), veratrine also forms a crystalline mercuro- 
rhloride , C^H&NOgjHHgCl* and pier ate, 0 9 ,C 6 HThe 

former crystallises in small, silvery plates which melt at 172° with 
decomposition, whilst the latter fozms stable crystals which blacken 
at 225°, but may be heated still higher without undergoing further 
alteration. Both are very slightly soluble iu water, but dissolve 
readily in alcohol. 

Veratrine unites with bromine forming a teirabromide, CajHJSrOoBr*, 
which is an amorphous, yellow powder insoluble in water, but readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. It readily loses 2 atoms of 
bromine, passing into the dibromide, C^^gNOsBro, also a pale-yellow, 
amorphous powder. 

The action of alcoholic potash on veratrine has been examined by 
Wright and Luff (Trans., 1878,328), and that of alcoholic baryta solu¬ 
tion by Bossetti (loc. cit). The former investigators obtained tiglic 
acid and a new base “ cevine” CarH^NOa, whilst the latter found angelic 
acid and “eevidine,” CS 7 H 45 NO 9 . The author has confirmed these 
results with the exception that in Wright and Luff’s reaction he finds 
that angelic acid is first formed, and is converted by later reactions 
into tiglic acid. This decomposition takes place very readily, being 
brought about by cold aqueous potash, and also, though more slowly. 
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by cold dilute ammonia. It also takes place when veratrine is heated 
with water at 200°, a large quantity of resin being simultaneously 
formed. 

When the alkaloid is boiled with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
it yields tiglic acid, C 5 H 6 0 2 , and a lustrous, raby-red, crystalline mass, 
which is probably the hydrochloride of a new base. On treatment 
with nitric acid, veratrine is totally oxidised; with potassium per¬ 
manganate, it yields acetic and oxalic acids, and with chromic acid, 
acetaldehyde and carbonic anhydride. On dry distillation, it yields 
tiglic acid and £-picoline, the properties of which correspond with 
that obtained from strychnine, and differ in several points from the 
synthetical 2-metbylpyridine. When distilled with quicklime, vera¬ 
trine yields /8-picoline, 0-pipecoline, isobutylene, and a combustible 
gas not absorbed by bromine. H. G. C. 

Oxidation of Ecgonine. By 0. Liebeemann (JBer., 23, 2518— 
25*22).—It has been shown by Emhom (this vol., p 1010) that when 
anhydroecgonine is heated with hydrochloric acid it yields tropidine; 
it seemed probable, therefore, that ecgonine and tropine would give 
the same oxidation products under the same conditions, an assump¬ 
tion -which is shown to be correct by the author’s experiments. 

When ecgonine (100 grams' is oxidised with chromic acid and 
sulphuric acid in the manner described by Merling ( Annalen , 216, 
329), a brown, syrupy acid is obtained; on boiling this product 
with alcohol, there remains a considerable quantity (about 18 grams) 
of tropinic acid, identical with the compound obtained by Merling by 
the oxidation of tropine, and the alcoholic filtrate, on evaporation, 
yields a brown, semi-crystalline mass, from which an acid of the com¬ 
position GtHuNOs can be isolated without difficulty. 

Tropinic acid, CbHuNO*, melts at 253° with decomposition (Merling 
gives 220—2t0° as the melting point), and is very readily soluble in 
water, but very sparingly in alcohol, and insoluble in ether and 
benzene; it decomposes carbonates, and seems to be a monocarboxylic 
acid. The barium salt, (CsH^NO^Ba, and the calcium salt, 
(CaHisltfOi^Ca, are very hygroscopic: the ttine salt crystallises in 
colourless needles, and the lead salt is soluble in water. The silver 
salt is very readily soluble in water, and is unstable. Tropinic acid 
is immediately oxidised by potassium permanganate, even in the cold. 
The hydrochloride , C M H n N 04 ,ECl + H 2 0, is crystalline, and melts 
below 100° with decomposition; the aurochloride, C 8 H 13 NO^HAuOU, 
crystallises in golden prisms, and the platinochloHde is very readily 
soluble. The formation of tropinic acid from ecgonine affords fresh 
evidence of the close relationship existing between ecgonine and 
tropine. 

The acid, of the composition CtHuEOj, referred to above, separates 
from water or alcohol in well-defined crystals, melts at 117—118°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol; it decomposes carbonates and forms 
soluble salts, but it does not reduce potassium permanganate like 
tropinic acid. The silver salt, CrHwNOiAg, i B very readily soluble iu 
water. The calcium salt, (C 7 B 10 NO*) 2 Ca, and the barium salt, 
(C 7 H 10 EOj) 2 Ba, crystallise in needles. The hydrochloride is a crystal- 

YOL. mu. 5 e 
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line, deliquescent compound. About 14 grams of this substance are 
obtained by the oxidation of 100 grams of ecgonine. F. S. K. 

Compounds of Haemoglobin and Oxygen. By C. Bohr 
( Compt . rend., Ill, 195—197 ) —Haemoglobin seems to form, 'with 
oxygen, four compounds, which ha\ e the same spectrum, and similar 
curves of dissociation, but differ in the proportion of oxygen which 
they contain, namely, 0*4, 0*8,1*7, and 2*7 c.c. of dissociable oxygen 
per gram. The details of the investigation will he published sub¬ 
sequently. * C. H. B. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Influence of Cooking on the Digestion of Beef and Fish. 
By M. Popoff (Zeit physiol Gheni ., 14, 524—53*2).—The foods 
investigated were the fresh and smoked flesh of the ox, and of the eel 
and sole. Quantities of these, both raw and boiled, were submitted 
to artificial gastric digestion; the soluble products were, after a 
fixed time, estimated, and the undigested residue was also weighed. 
The general results obtained are as follows:— 

1. Baw flesh is more easily digested than that which has been 
boiled; this difference is more apparent with beef than flsh. 

2. The length of time that the boiling lasts has also an effect; 
indigestibility and prolonged boiling, especially in the case of beef, 
going together. 

3. After the two varieties of flesh have been cooked equally, beef 
is more digestible than fish. 

4. The smoking of fi&h favours its peptonisation; this is true for 
both raw and cooked smoked fish. In the case of beef, smoking has 
just the opposite effect. 

5. Admixture of fat with fish does not hinder its digestion, as is 
the case with mammalian meat, but rather assists it. 

The following table gives the relative digestibility, with artificial 
gastric juice, of the various meats used:— 


Raw. Boiled. Smoked. Smoked and boiled. 

Beef. 100*0 83*4 71*0 60*6 

Bel. 71*1 68 9 91*3 . — 

Sole. 66*8 60 6 106*1 — 

W. D. H. 


Effect of “ Saccharin ” on the Digestion of Albuminoids . 
By A. Stutzer ( Landw . Versuehs-Stut.. 38, o3—68).— Commercial sac¬ 
charin is a mixture of benzoic sulphmide and about 40 per cent, of 
benzoic parasulphonamide. Experiments made by the author in 1884 
indicated a very slight but immaterial diminutiou in the amount of 
albuminoids digested by gastric juice. The following experiments 
were made with earth-nut cake, the albuminoids of which are very 
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quickly digested:—(a) experiments with saccharin without gastric 
inice or hydrochloric acid; (b) action of varying amounts of sac¬ 
charin on 100 milligrams of nitiogen, in the form of digestible albumin, 
in presence of 0*05 per cent, of hydrogen chloride; (c) same as (5), 
but with gastric juice also; (d) same as (c), but 10 per cent, and 
15 per cent, hydrogen chloride were employed. 

The results of experiments (a) show that the solubility of albu¬ 
minoids in water is considerably diminished by the presence of 
saccharin. The experiments with gastric jnice and acid show dis¬ 
tinctly the disturbing influence of saccharin, although the action is 
less marked in the experiments in which the stronger acid was used. 
With regard to the practical use of saccharin, the author does not 
diaw any conclusions from the above experiments, inasmuch as tbe 
amount taken by different persons has to be considered, and indi¬ 
vidual characters play an important part in digestion. It would be 
of interest to determine whether both constituents of saccharin have 
the same action in retarding digestion, or, if not, which of them has 
the greater effect (compare Strohmerand Stift, Oesterr.-Ungar.Zeitsch. 
f. Zacker in d. n. Laudiv., 1 Heft, 1889). N. H. J. M. 

Artificial Digestion of Agricultural Feeding Stuflfe. By R. 
Hiebling (Chehi. Centr ., 1890, li, 116—117; from Landw . Jahrb., 19, 
149—188).—From the results of a series of comparative experiments 
which the author has made "between the actual digestion of a feeding 
stuff by the animal and the artificial digestion by means of Stutzer’s 
method, he concludes that the latter gives too high results, the excess 
depending on the concentration of the acid in the pepsin. As a 
simpler method than that of Stutzer, the following is recommended: 
the substance is heated just to boiling with 0*2 per cent, of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it is then neutralised with a few c.c. of aqueous soda, 
and finally treated with pancreas extract. The latter redissolves the 
albumin, which is precipitated when the solution is neutralised. 

J. W. L. 

Formation of Carbamide in the Dog-fish. By W. v. Schuoedltj 
( Zeit . physiol. Ghnn 14, 576—598).—Stadeler and Frerichs made 
the statement originally that the organs of the selachian fishes contain 
a great amount of carbamide (J. pr . Chem., 73, 48). In the present 
research, two varieties of Scyllium were investigated ($. eanicula , 
and S. catnllus ), but the latter, being the larger fish, gave more satis¬ 
factory results. 

The urea was estimated in the blood, muscle, and liver, with the 
following results:— 

The blood is richer in carbamide than either the muscles or the 
liver; the percentage is higher even than in normal human urine. 
The blood, moreover, coagulates very slowly. In mammals, muscular 
tissue contains little or no carbamide. Five experiments were then 
performed, in which the liver was extirpated; the carbamide was, at 
periods varying from 28 to 70 hours after this operation, estimated in 
the muscles; the mean percentage found was then 1*86, or practi¬ 
cally the same as in the previous experiments. The results of the 
expeiiments on normal tissues are given in. the following table:— 

5 e 2 
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Tissue. 

No. of 

Percentages of carbamide. 

estimations. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Mean. 

Blood ....... 

4 

2*36 

2 •'71 

2*61 

TWnsele ................ 

5 

1*82 

2*16 

1 95 

Liver 

7 

1*01 

1-89 

1*36 




How to explain the occurrence of so great an amount of carbamide 
in the body of these animals is a difficult matter; the most probable 
reason, however, appears to be sluggishness of the kidneys in 
excreting the carbamide which is formed. “W. D. H. 

Colouring Matter of Purpura lapillus. By A. Letellier 
(Compt rend.. Ill, 307—309).—The appearance of the colouring 
matter (Abstr., 1889,1207) is accompanied by the development of a 
penetrating odour closely resembling that of allyl sulphide. Murex 
brandaris and M. trunculus develop a very similar odonr. The smell 
is also perceived when the crystallised photogenic compounds (loc. tit.) 
are exposed to light, and it is, therefore, not due to putrefaction of 
the fascia. Ho allyl sulphide could be definitely isolated from 
6,000 fasciae, but ether extracted a substance which contained sulphur, 
evolved ammonia when heated with alcoholic potash, and gave the 
cyanide reaction with ammonium sulphide and a ferric salt. Allyl 
sulphide is usually accompanied by the thiocyanate in the -juices of 
plants, and probably this is also the case in the fasciae of Purpwa 
lapillus . Some evidence was also obtained of the presence of carb- 
amides or thiocarbamides in the water which had contained the 
fasciae, but this fact was not definitely established. 0. H. B. 

Animal Melanins and Hsemosideiin. By J. J. Abel (Ohem. 
Ctntr 1890, i, 1007—1008; from Arch. path. Anat 120, 204—217). 
Besides egg-albumin and bilimbin, which are formed from the haemo¬ 
globin as the blood issues from the surrounding cartilage, dark-brown 
or black and colourless substances are formed, in which iron may he 
detected by means of ammonium sulphide and potassium ferrocyanide. 
The author concludes from this that the blue coloration observed on 
mixing blood with hydrochloric acid and potassium ferrocyanide is 
due to the presence of iron albuminate. 

The composition of the black substances, the so-called pigments, is 
still unknown. The alkaline solutions of the animal carbohydrates 
give, with solutions of ferric salts, pi*ecipitates, from which the iron 
cannot be again separated, and the author, therefore, concludes that, 
because iron may be found present with the black pigments, it does 
not follow that it is contained in them. J. W, L. 

Physiological Action of Thallium Salts. By J. Blake ( Oompt . 
rend., XU, 57—59). — Thallous salts injected into the veins act only 
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on one nervous centre, namely, that controlling the pulmonary 
ganglions, whilst the thallic salts, under the same conditions, affect 
all the nervous centres. The author considers that this difference in 
behaviour, and the poisonous action of metallic salts generally, is 
connected with the vibratory movements of the metals as shown by 
the spectroscope. In thallous salts the metal is univalent, and its 
atoms have only one set of harmonic vibrations, whereas in thallic 
salts the metal is trivalent, and its atoms or molecules are the locus of 
several sets of harmonic vibrations. 0. H. B. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Reducing Power of Micro-organisms. By L. de Busi and Q*. 
R. Travali ( Gazzetta , 20, 18—24).—The authors, in reply to some 
strictures of Leone’s (Gazzetta , 19, 504) on a former paper of theirs 
(Gazzetta , 19, 440), maintain that ammonia is the only ultimate 
product of the decomposition of albumin by the micro-organisms 
which they examined. They consider the action of the germs to be 
throughout reducing, nitrification being a purely chemical pheno¬ 
menon. 

To ascertain whether any oxidising germs exist in the atmosphere, 
the authors have repeated Leone’s experiments (Abstr., 1887, 615): 
two flasks each containing a litre of spring water and 6 drops of 
nutritive gelatin, and two similar flasks containing only 1 drop of 
gelatin, were exposed to the air for 80 days. Nitrous acid was 
detected in the liquids on the second day, and increased in quantity 
up to the 18th day, when it commenced to diminish, and finally dis¬ 
appeared on the 22nd, or in one or two cases on the 31st day. Traces 
of nitric acid were present in the water when taken; the amount 
gradually increased and diminished concurrently with the nitrons 
acid, only the original traces eventually remaining. Ammonia was 
found on the second or third day, increasing in qnantity with the 
diminution of the nitric and nitrons acids; the amount ceased to 
vary after the 60th day. 

Determinations of the nitrogen in the gelatin taken, and in the 
ammonia finally obtained, gave almost exactly the same results, 
showing that the conversion of the nitrogen into ammonia is quanti¬ 
tative. S. B. A. A. 

Reduction of Nitrates by Micro-organisms. By T. Leoxe 
(Gazzetta, 20, 98—104).—The author has previously shown (Abstr., 
1887, 615) that the power of reduciug nitrates is common to a great 
number of germs when placed in conditions favourable to their 
development; in a solution of nutritive gelatin, for instance, the 
nitrates are at first destroyed either directly or with the intermediate 
production of nitrites; when, however, the nutriment is exhausted, 
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nitrification of the ammoniacal compounds in the solntion com¬ 
mences. 

The quantitative determinations now made b 7 the author prove 
that the nitric acid in nitrates is reduced to nitrogen gas, and is not 
converted into ammonia as generally supposed; a definite amount of 
ammonia is always produced by the growth of the germs, but this is 
the same whether the menstruum contains nitrates or not, the only 
difference being that, in the former case, the total formation of 
ammonia is more speedily effected. The nitrogen in nitrates is not 
absorbed by the germs, but is quantitatively evolved from the solu¬ 
tions in the free state. 

The author has also observed that putrefaction is accelerated by 
the addition of a small quantity of a nitrate, but when more is added 
than is sufficient for the decomposition of the organic matter present, 
the excess is not acted on. It would, therefore, seem that nitrates 
are utilised by micro-organisms as sources from which they can draw 
a supply of oxygen for the decomposition of their organic nutri¬ 
ment more conveniently than from the atmosphere. 

S. B. A. A. 

Action of the Bacillus of Malignant CEdema on Carbo¬ 
hydrates. ByR. Kerry and S. Frankel (Monatsh., 11,268—271; 
compare this vol., p. 542).—The bacillus was cultivated in flasks 
containing grape sugar (150 grams), peptone (7*5 grams), Kem- 
merich’s meat extract (15 grams), and feebly ignited calcium 
carbonate (75 grams) in 3 litres of water; the air in the flasks was 
displaced by carbonic anhydride. 

The products obtained by adding oxalic acid and distilling were 
alcohol and butyric acid, whilst fermentation lactic acid and a little 
sarcolactic acid (from the meat extract) were left in the residue in 
the retort. 

Nencki and Sieber (this vol., p. 78) obtained only butyl alcohol 
during the fermentation of sugar, while the authors obtain only 
ethyl alcohol, a difference to be accounted for by the individual 
nature of the bacillus emploj ed. A. G. B. 

The Formation of Hydrogen Sulphide during the Alcoholic 
Fermentation. • By L. Sostegsi and A. Sannino ( Chem . Cmtr., 
1890, ii, 112; from Sfaz. sperim. agric. itah, 4, 434—447).—The 
authors fermented a sugar solution with a pure yeast culture. 
Flowers of sulphur were added, and hydrogen sulphide (which has 
frequently been observed during the fermentation of such solutions) 
was formed. The presence of air retarded the formation of hydrogen 
sulphide, but assisted the formation of alcohol. Since the yeast used 
was from a pure culture, the possibility of other ferments, causing 
the formation of sulphur, is excluded. J, W. L, 

Production of Ethereal Salts by Fermentation. By G. 
Jacquemin (jCompt rend.. Ill, 56—57).—Two equal quantities of 
sterilised barley wort were inoculated with a liquid which contained 
the lactic ferment, Saccharomyces* and the butyric vibrion, and one part 
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■was allowed to ferment with free access of air, whilst the other was 
kept out of contact with air, although the gases produced could escape. 

In the first case, the lactic fermentation took place; in the second, 
the liquid contained only traces of lactic acid, but yielded a somewhat 
high proportion of ethyl butyrate and of ethyl alcohol and its higher 
homologues. When the air is excluded the butyric vibrion, which is 
anaerobic, flourishes, but the lactic ferment, which is aerobic, loses its 
activity. The butyric acid produced by the vibrion, and the alcohol 
produced by the Sctccharoruyres , react at the moment of their forma¬ 
tion, and yield ethyl butyrate. 

In a similar manner, if pure Saccharomyces ellipsoideus is added to 
barley wort undergoing active lactic fermentation, ethyl lactate is 
formed. 0. H. B. 

Pat-decomposing Ferments in Plants. By W. Sigmund 
(Monatsh 11, 272—276).—It was found that when oily seeds were 
macerated and shaken with water, the emulsion which was obtained 
contained more free fatty acid after some hours than it did at first, 
and from this it was concluded that some fat-decomposing ferment 
must have been present. 

To isolate the ferment, the seeds (rape and castor-oil) were mace¬ 
rated with glycerol or water, and the extract precipitated with 
alcohol; the precipitate was washed with alcohol, dried at 30°, and 
finely powdered; a weighed quantity (0*2—0*5 gram) of it was then 
shaken with water and a weighed quantity (5—lu grams) of an oil 
(rape-, olive-, and castor-oils), and the emulsion allowed to stand 
for 24 hours, after which time the free fatty acids were-titrated 
with decmormal soda and turmeric. The acidity of the oil was 
determined before the experiment, and a blank determination made 
at the same time as the other. In this way it was found that free 
acid was always produced by the alcohol precipitate; the results 
are tabulated in the paper, and, as an example, it may be quoted 
that 0*20 gram of alcohol precipitate from summer rape seed, acting 
on 5 grams of colza oil, produced acid equivalent to 51 milligrams of 
oleic acid. 

As the alcohol precipitate might be pure albumin, and as albumin 
is known to more or less accelerate the'decomposition of fats, experi¬ 
ments were performed, exactly as above, with pure egg albumin, but 
the amount ot free acid found, after 24 hours, was very small. 

a. a. b. 

Permentatidn and Composition of Cranberry Juice. By E. 
Mach aud K. Portele ( Landw . Versuchs-btai., 38, 61)—78).—Cran¬ 
berry juice was allowed to ferment with yeast for nine days, either 
without further addition or with addition of grape must, and the 
alcohol determined. The results show that the juice will not ferment, 
and that this is caused by a substance present in the juice, and not 
in the skin, &c., of the berries. Similar results were obtained when 
a mixture of cranberry juice aud must (equal vols.) was left to 
ferment*; after 14 days, there was no sign of fermentation. With 
cranberry juice (1 part) aud must (2 parts), fermentation began in 
9 days, and in* 14 days 3*88 per cent, of alcohol was formed. Low 
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(X pr. GJiem . [2], 19, 312) showed that cranberries contain benzoic 
acid, and pointed out that this might be the reason that they do not 
decay for so long, and the author’s experiments confirm this view. 
Neither oxalic, succinic, tartaric, nor salicylic acid is present. 

The sp. gr. of cranberry juice from Bozen and from Hall varied 
between 1*0521 and 1*0661. 

The following numbers show the amounts of different constituents 
in grams per litre ot juice of cranberries, examined in 1886, from 
(A) Bozen, and (B) Hall:— 



Invert- 

sugar. 

Total 
acid as 
malic 
acid. 

Benzoic 

acid. 

Tannic 

acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Ash. 

A. Fresh berries— 

(a), 26th Sept. .. 

92-00 

19-11 


2-24 

0-12 

2-98 

($), 6th Oct. 

79*20 

■Ml 

0-862 

— 

0-11 

_ 

Soft berries— 

(c), 13th Nov. ... 
B* (<7), healthy, fresh, 

118*00 

19 '92 











and hard, 14th Nov. 

90*20 

18-84 

0 638 

— 


_ 

(e), soft and dried up. 





1 


14th Nov. 

116-70 

20-55 

— 



— 


Juice from (d), examined later (21st March, 1889), contained: 
invert-sugar 73*80, total acid 22*33, volatile acid (as acetic acid) 3*25, 
alcohol 1*04, and ash 3*64 grams per litre. Juice from (e) contained, 
©n 10th December, 1889, invert-sngar 41*10, acid 34*18, benzoic acid 
0*759, volatile acid 15*20, and alcohol 3*42 grams per litre. The ash 
of (a) contained phosphoric acid 3*11, and potash 47*64 per cent. 

Malic and citric acid may be present in considerable quantities. 

Classen found that the bitter substance present in cranberries was 
identical with arbutin (Jahresber. Agr. Chem., 1885, 362); in a subse¬ 
quent examination of American cranberries, he could not detect 
arbutin, but found a substance (oxycoccin) which gave similar re¬ 
actions to arbutin {Bied. Gentr 16, 70). 

The fruit and leaves of Arctostajphylos uva tirsi do not contain 
benzoic acid. The arbutin which is present has no preservative 
action. Cranberry leaves contain no benzoic acid. N. H. J. M. 

Chemical Composition of Vegetable Cell-membrane. By 
E. Schulze (Bar 23, 2579—2583).—The investigations of Steiger, 
Maxwell, Reiss, and the author have shown that many cell-walls 
contain not only a substance which is insoluble in dilute acids, and 
■which, from its behaviour, is considered to be cellulose, but also 
certain carbohydrates which are quickly dissolved and decomposed 
by but dilute acids, yielding galactose, mannose, and pentaglucoses. 

The author has examined the insoluble cellulose of various ve^e- 
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table products in order to determine whether it gives any other 
sugar than glucose on hydrolysis. The cellulose examined was 
obtained from skinned peas and lupine seeds, from coffee berries, 
wheat-bran, cocoa-nut, and the skins of lupine seeds; after removing 
the fat, albuminoids, &c., the residual cellulose was treated with 
strong sulphuric acid, as described by Fleschig. The syrupy sugar 
prepared in this way, on oxidation with dilute nitric acid, gave 
saccharic acid in all cases, proving the presence of glucose; this 
result is in accordance with the view that cellulose is a polymerised 
anhydride of glucose. Further experiments proved that in some 
cases, at least, cellulose does not consist entirely of such an an¬ 
hydride of glucose; the pure cellulose obtained from the seed- 
skins of lupines is coloured an intense violet-red when it is boiled with 
phloroglucinol and hydrochloric acid, and when the coloured sub¬ 
stance is placed in a 50 per cent, solution of chloral, the latter also 
became coloured violet-red; cellulose from cotton-wool does not show 
this behaviour. 

The cellulose from the seed-skins of lupines gives considerable 
quantities of furfuraldehyde on distillatiou with sulphuric acid, a fact 
which indicates the presence of a pentaglucose, but on hydrolysis 
with strong sulphuric acid, glucose is the only sugar that is produced. 

The cellulose from coffee berries does not consist entirely of a 
polymerised anhydride of glucose, as, on hydrolysis with strong sul¬ 
phuric acid, it } ields a considerable quantity of mannose as well as 
glucose. Cocoa-nut cellulose seems to give the same two sugars under 
the same conditions, hut the* quantity of mannose produced is very 
small. F. S. K. 

Cholesterin in Plants. By B. Schulze (Zeit. physiol. Ohem 14, 
491—521).—The author, with J. Barbieri (Abstr., 1882, 1202), pre¬ 
viously stated that lupine seeds and etiolated lupine seedlings 
contain cholesterin; the cholesterin was isolated, and weighed in a 
crystalline condition; further, it was shown that the percentage and 
total amount of cholesterin was greater in the seedlings than in the 
seeds, and the conclusion was therefore drawn that cholesterin is not 
one of the substances used up in the dark during the process of 
germination. Burchard ( Dissert ., Eostock , 18b9) has, however, 
challenged this assertion; for, experimenting with grass seeds, he 
found that the proportion of cholesterin in the seeds was greater than 
in the seedlings. He considers that in the experiments of Schulze 
and Barbieri the cholcsleriu was contaminated with impurities. The 
method by which he estimated cholesterin was the intensity of the 
colour reaction, described by Liebermanu as the cholestol reaction; 
this is a green, fluorescent colour produced by the addition of 
acetic anhydride and concentrated sulphuric acid to a solution of 
cholesterin. 

The present paper is largely polemical; it points out that Burchard 
experimented with grass and linseed, and not with lupines; that any 
evidence of the presence of impurities in the cholesterin obtained by 
Schulze and Barbieri is not only wanting, but that the evidence is all 
the other way; that the colorimetric method adopted by Burchard is 
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rough and misleading, especially when used, as Burchard did use it, 
with impure extracts, that is, extracts containing fats and other sub¬ 
stances which give tints with the reagents employed; that new experi¬ 
ments, details of which are given, confirm the older statements 
originally made; and lastly, that this is true not only for lapines, but 
also for the grasses and other plants ased by Burchard. 

W. D. H. 

Poison of Corn Cockle Seeds (Agrostemma githago, Githago 
segetum). By Lehmann and Mori {Ann. Agronomy 16, 381—382). 
—Corn cockle seed has been long recognised ns poisonous. It con¬ 
tains, albuminoids, 14*46; fat, 7*09 ; starch, 47*87; saponin, 6*56; 
cellulose, 8*23; ash, 3*97; water, 11*50 = 99*68. The saponin is 
the poisonous ingredient; apart from this, the seed is very nutritious. 
Fowls, pigeons, dacks, &c., die after eating these seeds; large doses 
are dangerous to cats, dogs, aud pigs. Calves die after 18—20 hours 
when given 6—7 grams per kilo, of live weight; they recover after 
4 grams per kilo. 3 to 5 grams of the flour produced symptoms of 
poisoning in the authors. The poisonous property is destroyed by 
baking or grilling the seed or flour in a stove; an aromatic odour is 
given off, and in the heated substance no saponin can be detected. 
One of the authors consumed 100 grams, the other 140 grams, of the 
cooked flour in 17 days, once as much as 35 grams in two days, 
without feeling the least ill effect. J. M. H. M. 

Combustibility of Tobaeco. By A. Mayer (Lundw. Yersuehs - 
Stat.j 38, 127—139).—In order to observe the effect of different 
substances, organic and inorganic, on the combustibility of paper, 
ordinary filter paper was soaked in 0'S per cent, solutions. Paper 
soaked in tannin, peptone, resin, oxalic acid, sugar, glycerol, starch, 
dextrin, olive oil, calcium nitrate, and potassium hydrogen phosphate, 
burnt with flame, and offered resistance in putting out the flame. 
When paper was treated with potassium and sodium chloride, carb¬ 
onate, and sulphate, potassium nitrate and citrate, sodium acetate 
and phosphate, and burnt, the flame was readily extinguished. On the 
other hand, the papers which burn well with a flame generally cease 
to glow within 10 seconds after the flame was put out, ana those 
which bum badly (witli a flame) will glow for over 100 seconds. 

Organic substances of the most different kinds are favourable to 
combustion with flame and diminish the power of glowing, whilst 
inorganic substances generally have the opposite effect. The salts 
which are most favourable for glowing are: alkaline nitrates, 
sulphates, and carbonates, alkaline organic salts, and potassium 
chloride. Sodium salts have less effect than potassium salts, and 
calcium and magnesium salts much less still. 

Dark ashes, containing carbon, were produced with paper treated 
with sodium nitrate, sulphate, phosphate, and borate, and with 
potassium phosphate and calcium chloride. Paper treated with 
potassium salts, magnesium sulphate, and sodium carbonate gave 
white ashes. With regard to the favourable effect sometimes 
produced by chloiides, it is suggested that this may be caused by a 
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reduction of the salt, and the decomposition of water by the chlorine 
with liberation of oxygen. The fact that chlorides are favourable 
rather than unfavourable for the glowing of paper is of importance, 
and it may be assumed that this also holds good with tobacco. The 
more ash constituents tobacco contains, and the more potash present 
in the ash, and the less potash combined with fixed acids, the better 
the tobacco will burn. On the other hand, tobacco will burn badly 
when much phosphoric acid and lime are present; and the presence 
of much calcium chloride and sulphate is also unfavourable. The 
following table shows the percentage of some constituents in tobacco, 
of different qualities, from Sumatra:— 



Chlorine. 

Potash. 

Free alt all 
as KgCOj. 



Good . 


5*9 

4 9 

20 5 

2*7 

Sufficiently good (light 





3*2 

ash) .. 


5*8 

6*8 

20 8 

Sufficiently good. 

0 7 

6*6 

5*5 

22 *5 

2*0 

.. .» (grey 




17-7 


ash). 


7*9 

4*1 

3*3 

Bad. 

HI 

4 6 

0*5 

18-5 

2 6 


The amount of free alkali is a better measure of combustibility 
than the amount of chlorine. 

Tobacco which burns badly can be readily made to burn well by 
keeping for 24 hours in 0*5 per cent, potassium acetate or nitrate, and 
then drying. In this way soluble organic matter and the soluble 
chlorides are extracted, whilst the salts favourable to glowing are 
taken up. By using 0*5 per cent, solution of calcium acetate, the 
most incombu&tihle tobacco, which can otherwise only be used for 
snuff, can be made to bum well and yield a quite white ash. 

N. H. J. M. 

Exhaustion of Cultivated but Unmanured Soils: Drainage 
Waters. By P. P. DehJrain (Cornet . rend., Ill, 253—259).—Com¬ 
parison of the volume of the drainage water with the volume of the 
lain, and analysis of the former, show that the sterility of unmanured 
soil (this vol., p. 406) cannot be attributed to any alteration in its 
power of retaining moisture, or in its capacity to furnish nitrates. 

In order to avoid the great loss of nitrates in the drainage water 
which takes place in the late summer and autumn, the author 
suggests planting colza, rape, or some other rapidly growing crop, 
which, at the end of autumn or in the spring, is worked into the soil, 
and not only returns to it the nitrogen which would otherwise have 
been lost, but also furnishes a very beneficial organic manure. 

C. H. B. 

* Composition of Straw. .By ‘A. Hubert {Ann. Agronom 16, 
358—371).—The author quotas the fallowing analysis, made after 
methods long in udb, to show the in determinate state of our know- 
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ledge of the actual composition of straw:—Water, 14*05; ash, 6*98; 
nitrogenous substances, 3*12; crude fatty matters (ether extract ), 
0*99; sugars, 0 27; pectic substances, 0*70; crude cellulose, 31*40; 
starch and similar substances, 17*36; undetermined substances, 
2513—100 00. The weakness lies in the last two items. “ Starch, &c.,” 
is usually calculated from the quantity of reducing sugar produced 
by heating with an acid. The sugar produced in this way is a very 
indefinite quantity, varying with the treatment adopted; it may be, 
and is, produced from many substances other than starch; and, more¬ 
over, starch cannot be detected by the microscrope in the tissues of 
straw. Guided by Wheeler and Tollens’ recent discovery of wood- 
gum, a substance which yields a special sugar, xylose, on hydrolysis 
with acids, the author has applied their process to straw, and has suc¬ 
ceeded in extracting the same or a similar substance, namely, straw- 
gum, also yielding xylose on hydrolysis. The gum is obtained by 
extracting the straw tor 48 hours with 5 per cent, soda in the cold, 
precipitating with alcohol, treating the precipitate with hydrochloric 
acid, repeatedly washing with alcohol, and drying. 

The xylose produced from this gum by the action of dilute acids 
has the formula C 6 Hi 0 O 5 , melts at 153—154° (the xylose of Wheeler 
and Tollens melts at 144—145°), is very soluble in water, soluble 
also in alcohol, reduces Eeliliug’s solution, crystallises in prismatic 
needles, has a rotatory power of +18*63°, and a molecular weight of 
146, determined by Raonlt’s cryoscopic method. On treating this 
sugar with phenyl hydrazine hydrochloride and sodium acetate, 
crystalline needles are formed melting at 152—155°, very soluble in 
alcohol, less soluble in acetone, slightly soluble in water, characters 
identical with those of the xy losazone ot Wheeler and Tollens formed 
in a similar manner. In* accordance with this discovery of straw- 
gum, the author finds that, on distillation, with diluted sulphuric 
acid, straw yields furfuraldebyde identified by conversion into furfnr- 
amide. Wheat straw and oat straw both yield these products. 

As regards the undetermined substances,” Muntz has concluded 
that amongst them must be a substance richer in carbon than the 
carbohydrates; this substance is, according to Deliarain, the vasculose 
studied by Eremy. If from the total carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen found in straw are deducted the quantities of these elements 
contained in the known constituents, the residue has the percentage 
composition C 50*13, H 6*19, O 43*68. The constituent yielded by 
straw to the action of alkalis, and precipitable by hydrochloric acid, 
has for every 50*13 C, 4*b6 of hydrogen, and *31*88 of oxygen — 
86*87. Supposing the difference between 100 and 86*87, namely, 
13*13, to consist of water (1*46 H + 11*67 O), and aiding this to the 
previous fignres, we get C 50*13, H 6*32, 0 43*55 = 100*00, agreeing 
almost exactly with those of the undetermined straw residue, which, 
therefore, is concluded to consist of hydrated vasonlose. The author 
has devised the following method of analysis to take account of the 
yasculose and straw-gum. After determining by old methods the 
moisture, ash, nitrogenous substances, and substances soluble in water 
and in "ether, 2 grams of the straw exhausted by ether and by water 
are placed in a tube, 70 to 80 c.c. of 10 per cent, sodium hydrate 
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solution is added, tlie tube sealed before tbe blowpipe, and heated in a 
paraffin- or oil-bath at 120° for three hours. During this treatment, 
the cellulose remains intact, the gum and vasculose dissolve. After 
cooling, the tube is opened, and its contents diluted to 150—200 c.c., 
filtered, the cellulose washed until free from alkali, dried at 110°, 
weighed, calcined, and the ash deducted. The filtrate is neutralised 
exactly by hydrochloric acid (turning from brown to light-yellow at 
the moment of neutralisation), evaporated to dryness on a water- 
bath. together with any precipitate which forms, and the residue 
treated with distilled water. The vasculose, which has been rendered 
insoluble by the drying, is left as a dense, granular residue, which is 
filtered, washed, dried at 110°, weighed, calcined, and the ash deducted. 
The straw-gum remains in the filtrate, to which, after concentration, 
5 per cent, of hydrochloric acid is added, and the liquid heated 
in a closed vessel at 108° for two hours, or on a water-bath for five 
hours. The sugar in the filtered liquid is estimated by Fehling’s 
solution, 10 c.c. of which = 45 4 milligrams of xylose = 43 milligrams 
of invert sugar. As the composition of the pure gum is unknown, it 
is reckoned as xylose in the analysis, and as xylose is a product of 
hydrolysis, the total obtained in this way is often a little over 100. 
The following analyses were made by this method:— 


"Wheat straw. 

Water. 10 40 

Nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances . 2*42 (N = 0*388 p. c.) 

Ether extract.... 1*18 

Water extract, less 


ash (sugars, gum, 


tannin) . 337 

Cellulose........ 33*60 

Vasculose ... 24*00 

Straw-gum, reck¬ 
oned as xylose.. 19 71 

Ash. 6*34 


Oat Btraw. 

8*05 

3-57<N = 0571 p.c) 
2*98 


5*70 

27*15 

14*20 

27*70 

9*85 


101*02 99*20 

J. M. H. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


New Method of Colour Analysis by Means of the Tinto¬ 
meter, By J. W. Lovibond (/. Soc. Ohem , hid*, 9,10—15).—The 
instrument and method referred to in the paper is a new means of 
impartially judging the various colours, for recording the factors of 
colour which combine to form any given colour; and a system for 
registering the same, even in the most complicated combinations, and 
the most delicate shades, as well as in the deepest tints, which exist 
in nature. The instrument consists of two tubes, side by side, 
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divided by a central partition terminating at the centre of the eye¬ 
piece in a knife edge, which, being inside the range of vision, is not 
noticed, so that light entering the openings at the opposite end, 
passes in equal quantities up each tube to the eye of the observer, 
giving a clear view of any opaque substances which may be placed 
outside or of transparent substances inside the tnbes. The sides and 
central partition are grooved, in order to hide the edges of the mea¬ 
suring glasses, and of the gauged vessels for containing the liquids. 
Stops are placed at convenient distances to cut off light reflected 
from the sides, and the size and shape of the apertnres introducing 
the light can he altered by means of diaphragms to suit small or 
irregularly shaped samples. The standard scale in connection with 
the apparatus consists of sets of coloured glass slips, all the glasses 
of each set being of the same colour, hut each glass differing in 
depth of colour, the difference being in degrees of equal value 
throughout the scale. In all comparisons of a single colour, the 
starting point has been taken as a pure white. The standard used as 
a background for the glasses is pure calcium sulphate for small 
surfaces, and for large surfaces, as for the reflectors, the smooth side 
of Chance’s opal glass. The new method is founded on the fact that 
neutral grey under certain conditions is always made by a combina¬ 
tion of 1 red, 1*2 yellow, and*2~4 bine in the original scales, and these 
proportions hold good at all depths. Then, by assuming these com¬ 
bining values of red, yellow, and bine to be units of their respective 
colours, a simple relationship of equality between these three primary 
colours is established, at least so far as the production of neutral 
grey is concerned. Having established this common equivalent as a 
unit of colour in reference to neutral grey, by removing the yellow 
equivalent a normal purple is left, by removing the blue a normal 
orange, and by removing the red a normal ^ green, each being made 
up of equivalents of the two remaining primaries. If binary colour 
is taken to be the sum of any two colours composing it, then any 
departure from the normal towards either primary can be accu¬ 
rately measured and described. When a colour is composed of the 
three primaries, the units of neutral grey may be deducted as such, 
and the balance looked on as free colour. It also follows that by 
constant addition of neutral grey tints, a scale of equal degrees 
ranging from white to black may be established, and made available 
for measuring the penetrating power of light. The proportion of 
primary colours for the neutral grey standard the author has been 
dealing with is tho result of observations taken in the open air, 
under a dull grey sky with light as nearly perpendicular as possible 
reflected from Chance’s opal glass, and is the average of 324 observa¬ 
tions made by nine persons- It was also found that all kinds of 
ordinary daylight between the first approach of twilight and direct 
rays from the sun are available for ordinary work, so that variations 
in the colour of daylight within wide limits do* not alter the readings 
where the same light) is used for both sides. D. B. 

Oxidation of the Sulphur in Carbon Compounds. By Ber- 
toblot, Akbe i, and Maiiqnon (Comjjf. rend., Ill, 6—9),—The sub- 
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stance is burnt, in presence of water (10 to 15 c.c.), in a calorimetric 
bomb containing oxygen under a pressure of 25 atmos. All the 
sulphur is converted into sulphuric acid, and it is only in the case of 
compounds containing very little hydrogen that any sulphurous acid 
is found in the bomb. In order to ensure complete combustion, sub¬ 
stances of* this character are mixed with a known weight of pure 
camphor. 

The following determinations of sulphur were obtained by this 
method: egg albumin, 1*65,1*59, and 1*59 per cent.; gluten, 0*90; 
wheat fibrin, 0*97; vitellin, 1*26; fibrin from calf’s blood, 1*17; 
purified wool, 3*71 and 3*59. As examples of the applicability of 
the process to compounds rich in sulphur, the following results are 
given: thiophen, 38*06 and 38*07 (calc., 38*09) ; taurine, 25*4 and 
25*3 (calc., 25*6) ; carbon bisulphide, 84*05 (calc., 84*2). 

C. H. B. 

Wiborgh’s Method for the Estimation of Sulphur in Iron 
and Steel. By J. B. Cohen (/. Boc. Ghem. Ind. y 9, 16).— The 
apparatus consists of a wide-necked flask, holding from 250 to 300 c.e., 
to-which is fitted a donble-bored cork. Through one hole, a tap 
funnel is passed which terminates -just below the cork, and through 
the other a cylindrical glass tube about 21 cm. long, open at both ends; 
the upper end of the latter is about 6 cm. in diameter, and the lower 
end is drawn out so as to pass through th*» hole in the cork. The 
amount of sulphur is determined by the depth of the yellow stain pro¬ 
duced by hydrogen sulphide on the surface of a piece of calico pre¬ 
viously soaked in a 5 per cent, solution of cadmium acetate and dried, 
the calico being stretched across the wide open end of the glass tube. 
The flask is first half-filled with water, and boiled on a sand-bath to 
expel air, the iron or steel (0*1 to 0*8 gram, according to the amount 
of sulphur) is quickly introduced, and the water again boiled for a 
few minutes, dilate sulphuric acid (1 in 5) is added gradually from 
the tap funnel, without interrupting the heating, until the iron is 
dissolved. Hydrogen sulphide is evolved, and this stains the calico. 
When the iron is completely dissolved, the boiling ia continued for 
about 10 minutes, after which the calico is removed, well rinsed, and 
dried. The stain is then compared with a set of standards mounted 
on white cardboard, and kept for comparison. The weight of sulphur 
is determined by the following formula:—If w is the weight of the 
standard corresponding with the standard shade containing s of 
sulphur, and Wi the weight of the sample taken, then the weight of 

sulphur Si in the sample is Si = ~. D B 

Determination of Sulphur in Iron and Steel, By L. Archbutt 
(/. Bog. Ghem. Ind., 9, 25—27),—5 grams of steel or iron is added to 
a previously heated mixture of 40 c.c. hydrochloric acid (1*10) and 
20 c.c. nitric acid (1*42) contained in a large, lipped beaker; when 
the effervescence has ceased, a few crystals of potassium chlorate are 
added, and the solution is evaporated to complete dryness, and 
heated on the hot plate for at least half an hour, turning the beakei 
round occasionally so as to dry every part equally. When cold, 
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the residue is heated with 20 c.c. more hydrochloric acid and again 
thoroughly dried; 40 c.c. of hydrochloric acid are then added and 
heated until a clear solution is obtained. The liquid is now cautiously 
evaporated until a skin begins to form, when the beaker is removed 
from the plate. 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid is added, and boiling hot 
water is blown in from a wash-bottle until the solution is about 
double in volume. It is then at once poured on to a 10-cm. filter, 
which it just about fills, the beaker is rinsed two or three times 
with a very little more hot water, and the filter is covered up and 
allowed to drain. # It is now washed, say twice, with cold water, and 
removed to another glass, where the rest of the silica remaining in the 
beaker is rinsed on to it and washed for the silicon estimation. The 
dark-coloured filtrate containing the sulphur as sulphuric acid, which 
should be less than 70 c.c. in bulk, is treated with 5 c.c. of a 10 per 
cent, solution of barium chloride, and left over night in the cold, or 
it is heated and filtered as soon as the precipitate has completely 
subsided. The solution is filtered, with or without suction, through 
a paper which has been previously washed with hydrochloric acid 
(which greatly hastens filtration) and the precipitate washed with 
cold water, dried, ignited, and weighed. From the weight is de¬ 
ducted that of the barium sulphate obtained in a blank experiment 
with the same quantities of hydrochloric and nitric acids. The pre¬ 
cipitate is seldom, if ever, contaminated with iron, although the ash 
of the paper is generally pink. If there is any excess of iron present, 
it is easily estimated by heating the precipitate with hydrochloric 
acid, diluting, and making a colour titration with potassium thio- 
cvanate. Some experiments were made for the purpose of comparing 
the results obtained by this method with those yielded by the evolu¬ 
tion process, and it was found that whether the iron or steel is 
oxidised directly with aqua regia, or whether the sulphur is evolved 
as hydrogen sulphide, practically the same results are obtained; 
this supports the conclusion that a concentrated solution of ferric 
chloride, whether nearly neutral or strongly acid, has no appreciable 
solvent action on barium sulphate in the presence of barium chloride. 

D. B. 

Rapid Gravimetric Determination of Sulphur in Iron and 
SteeL By 0. Reinhardt {Ohem. Oentr., 189U, ii, 79—80).— The 
author recommends the use of the following method as being much 
more rapid for the determination of sulphur in iron and steel than 
those usaally employed. 

The apparatus consists of the following parts: a modified Kipp’s 
hydrogen generator, A, a Drechsel’s washing flask, B, an Erlenmeyer 
flask, G, an absorption flask, D, and a flask, E, used to test the gas as 
it issues for auy traces of hydrogen sulphide which may have escaped 
absorption in D. The Kipp’s generator has a three-way cock, 5, to 
which is attached the tube /, by means of which the acid may be 
siphoned off when too far neutralised to be of further use. The 
Erlemneyer flask has an acid-funnel, L 

The reagents required are : (1) soda containing a certain amount 
of sulphate, 500 grams of pure sodium hydroxide purified by alcohol, 
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is dissolved in 2,000 c.c. of water, and after standing for several days, 
the clear solution is siphoned off into a well closed flask, carrying 
through its stopper a 100-c.c. pipette which reaches nearly to the 
bottom. Sulphuric acid (1 : 4) is added until 100 e.c. of the mixture 



contains sulphate equal to abont 0*1000 gram of barium sulphate; 
(2) alkaline arsenious acid solution 10 grams is dissolved in 25 c.c. 
of ammonia (10 per cent.), and 175 e.c. of water by the aid of a gentle 
heat; (3) potassium permanganate, 6 grams in 1000 c,c. of water, 
used in B to purify the hydrogen. Before making a determination 
of the sulphur in iron, the exact amount of the sulphuric acid which 
100 c.c. of the soda solutiou contains is determined in the same 
manner as the actual determination of the sulphur in the iron is 
carried out. 

Of pig iron, 5 grams with 60 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, of cast iron 
or wrought iron, 10 grams with 100 c.c. ot hydrochloric acid, is em¬ 
ployed. The iron is placed in the flask C with 10 c.c. of water. 
The acid is pnt into the funnel above. 100 c.c. of the soda solution 
is pnt into the absorption flask D. Acid is now run in carefully from 
the funnel, and a slow current of hydrogen is passed tbrongh the 
apparatus from the generator A. After all the acid has been run 
into 0, the liquid is brought to boiling. The hydrogen sulphide 
evolved from the iron is thus carried over into D, being there 
absorbed by the soda. At the conclusion of the reaction, this is trans¬ 
ferred to a 500 c.c. flask, the sulphide oxidised with 20 c.c. of bro¬ 
mine-water, and after rendering acid with hydrochloric acid 
(sp. gr. = 1*19), it is heated to boiling, precipitated with 10 c.c. of 
barium chloride solution, the excess of bromine reduced with 
arsenious acid, allowed to remain for two hours, and the barium 
sulphate and the precipitate collected, washed, dried, and weighed. 

The author recommends the employment of soda containing sul¬ 
phate, because of the difficulty frequently experieuced in filtering 
small quantities of barium sulphate perfectly. J. W. L. 
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Comparison of the Methods in Use for Estimating Organic 
Nitrogen. By B>. W. Oddy and J. B. Cohen (J. Sor. Chem. Ind ., 9, 
17).—The methods compared were those of Kjeldahl, Wanklyn, and 
Dumas. Colourless isinglass was selected as a typical albuminoid 
substance. The analysis by Dumas’ method gave the following per¬ 
centages of nitrogen :—15*28,15*20, 15*93, 15*22, and 15*74. As this 
method always gives too high a result, due to the difficulty of com¬ 
pletely expelling all air from the tube, 15*2 per cent, may be taken 
as a close approximation to the truth. A portion of the same 
sample of isinglass was dissolved in water, and the amount of albu¬ 
minoid ammonia determined exactly as described by Wankljn in his 
book on water analysis. The authors found 12*75 per cent, of 
ammonia; Wanklyn gives 12*7 per cent, equivalent to 10*5 per cent, 
of nitrogen. As might have been anticipated, the percentage is much 
too low. Kjeldahl’s process gave the following results: (1) With 
pure snlphuric acid, 13*50, 13*50, and 13*59 per cent, of nitrogen; 
(2) with a sample of commercial sulphuric acid, 14*12, 14*25, and 
14*14; and (3) with another sample of commercial sulphuric acid, 
15*8 and 15*2. Taking 13*5 per cent, as nearest to the truth, the 
result is very much too low in comparison with Dumas’ process, 
which has stood the test of time. Although the majority of authors 
have obtained satisfactory results by Kjeldahl’s process, and it is 
undoubtedly to be recommended in the case of the more readily de¬ 
composed organic compounds, as shown by the authors in the case of 
acetanilide, they are of opinion that in the case of the less easily 
decomposed compounds, the results have a tendency to be much too 
low. D. B. 

Kjeldahl’s Method for the Estimation of Nitric and Total 
Nitrogen. By O. Forster ( Landw . Versuchs-Staf ., 38, 165—194 ; 
compare Abstr., 1889, 547 and 746).— Estimation of Nitric Nitrogen .— 
A weighed amount of a solution of potassium nitrate of known strength 
was evaporated to dryness in the bask nsed for the decomposition; in 
some cases the salt was weighed. When phenolsulphonic acid is used 
alone, the results are low, especially when an excess of phenol is em¬ 
ployed. Very good resnlts were obtained with phenolsulphonic acid 
and zinc-dust, but it was found that the addition of platinic chloride 
is not only unnecessaiy, but may readily give rise to a loss of 
nitrogen. The employment of zinc-dust requires great care owing to 
the violence of the reaction, and it is necessary to cool the flask 
(Mareker aud Kuhn, Landw . Versuchs-Stat., 35, 445). It was found 
preferable to use sodium thiosulphate. The potassium nitrate is 
treated with snlphuric acid containing 6 per cent, of phenol an d 
shaken until the nitre is dissolved. The amount of acid used is 30 c.c. 
for 1 gram of the salt. When the solution is complete, pure crystal¬ 
lised sodium thiosulphate (3—5 grams) is added, and after the 
reaction is over, mercury (0*5 gram) and sulphuric acid (20 c.c. for 
1 gram of substance) are added. The addition of phosphoric an¬ 
hydride and of potassium permanganate is unnecessary. The decom¬ 
position is effected in an egg-shaped flask of 150—200 c.c. capacity, 
with a neck about 18 cm. long. The author considers the open receiver 
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usually employed for absorbing the ammonia to be unsafe, and re¬ 
commends a wide JJ-tnbe of 500—600 c.c. capacity with bulbs* The 
reagents employed were examined for nitric acid, but were found not to 
contain sufficient to affect the results. It is not advisable to purify the 
sulphuric acid as recommended by Meldola and Moritz (J. Soc. Ghent. 
Jnd ., 7, 68), as the excess of nitrous acid cannot be entirely got rid of, 
and may give rise to a loss of nitrogen. 

Experiments in which sulphosalicylic acid and sodium thiosulphate 
were used show that sulphosalicylic acid is preferable to pbenol- 
sulphonic acid (Scovell, Abstr., 1889, 808), one advantage being that 
the results are not affected by the presence of chlorine, which is of 
importance in the analysis of Chili saltpetre. The low results ob¬ 
tained when phenolsnlphonic acid is used in presence of chlorides is 
attributed to the formation, and volatilisation, of chloropicrin; but 
this difficulty may be overcome by adding 10 c.c. of a 0 6 per cent, 
solution of silver sulphate to the nitrate solution before evaporating 
to dryness. 

Estimation of Total Nitrogen —Known amounts of potassium nitrate 
were added to various organic substances, such as starch, paper, oxalic 
acid, &c., and the nitrogen determined, using phenolsulphonic acid 
and sodium thiosulphate. The results were all very satisfactory with 
the exception of those obtained when olive oil was used, which were 
too low. 

A very good indicator for use in nitrogen estimations can be made 
by extracting commercial litmus (80 parts) with 20 per cent, 
alcohol (1000 parts), and adding malachite-green. Mqpfc indicators 
are influenced by carbonic anhydride and by ammonium salts* Phenol- 
phthalein cannot be used. N. H. J. M* 

Quantitative Estimation of Nitric Acid by Electrolysis. 
By G. Vortmann (Ber., 23, 2798—2801).—A solution of the nitrate 
is placed in a platinum dish, together with crystallised cupric sul¬ 
phate and dilute sulphnric acid, a feeble current of electricity is 
passed through the liquid until all the copper is deposited, and the solu¬ 
tion is concentrated and distilled with excess of sodium hydroxide, 
the ammonia which is evolved being collected and determined in the 
usual manner. In the case of pota»ssium nitrate, at least half its weight 
of crystallised copper sulphate should be employed; if less be taken, 
the current must be proportionately reduced. A salt of platinum 
or of mercury may be substituted for the cupric salt, or the positive 
electrode may be covered with copper. If relatively large quantities of 
nitrate are present, the direction of the current should be changed when 
all the copper has been deposited on the negative electrode; in these 
circumstances, a known quantity of sulphuric acid is added, and the 
excess remaining after the completion of the operation is titrated 
with one-fifth normal ammonia. The experiments were made in all 
cases with potassium nitrate, and the results obfained agree closely 
with the theory. J. B. T. 

Estimation, of Carbon in Organic Substances by a Wet 
Method. By J. Messinoer (Ber^ 23,2756—2760; compare Abstr., 

5/2 
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1889, 80).—The substance is weighed in a small tube and placed in a 
flask of some 200 c.c. capacity containing 6—8 grams of chromic acid, 
so as not to touch the latter. The flask is fitted with a tap funnel, 
and is connected with a condenser inclined upwards. This is con¬ 
nected with a small combustion tube some 15 cm. long, drawn out at 
both ends, and containing copper oxide and lead chromate. This is 
joined to a drying apparatus containing both sulphuric acid and phos¬ 
phoric anhydride, which is connected consecutively with a weighed 
potash-bulb apparatus, the ground tube of which is filled with soda- 
lime, with a weighed U -tube which contains the same substances, and 
lastly with an unweighed calcium chloride tube. A slow stream of 
air freed from carbonic anhydride is drawn through the apparatus, 
50 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid is run on to the chromic an¬ 
hydride, and the flask gently warmed uatil the anhydride dissolves. 
The decomposition of the substance then commences, and the flame 
is removed, but is replaced after 20 minutes, and the operation then 
continued for two hours. The gain in weight of the potash bulbs 
and soda-lime tube corresponds with the weight of carbonic an¬ 
hydride derived from the combustion of the carbon in the substance 
examined. Good results were obtained with substances of varied 
chemical character. The small combustion tube must not be omitted, 
or the carbon will, in some cases, come out too low. C. F. B. 

Method for Determining Alkalis in Presence of Sulphites. 
By J. Geant aud J. B. Cohen (/. Soc. Chem. Ind 9, 19—20).—A 
measured volume of hydrogen peroxide is run into a beaker, together 
with three or four drops of methyl-orange. As hydrogen peroxide is 
always slightly acid, a small quantity of a very dilute solution of 
sodium hydroxide (1 : 100) is added by means of a 1 c.c. pipette 
until the neutral point is reached. The requisite quantity of alkaline 
sulphite solution is next added, and boiled up at once, bnt gently. 
During the latter part of the boiling, the methyl-orange is bleached. 
The solution is cooled, a few more drops of methyl orange added, and 
the solution titrated with normal hydrochloric acid. From a series 
of experiments, the authors conclude (1) that the quantity of ordinary 
10 per cent, hydrogen peroxide required depends ou the percentage 
of sulphide present in the alkaline solution. The u caustic salts ” of 
commerce contain about 50 per cent, of sulphite, hence it is sufficient 
to take 10 c.c. of commercial hydrogen peroxide for every 0*1 gram of 
the “salts ” solution, although this gives twice the theoretical quantity 
of oxygen required to oxidise the sulphite to sulphate. For salts con¬ 
taining above 50 per cent, of sulphite, it is better to take double the 
volume of hydrogen peroxide. (2.) It is unnecessary to leave the 
mixture of alkaline sulphite solution and hydrogen peroxide for half 
an hour before boiling up, seeing that the increase in quantity of 
add required for neutralisation is almost inappreciable. D. B. 

Gras-Volmnetric Analyses of Potassium Permanganate, 
Bleaching Powder, and Manganese Dioxide. By G. Lungk 
(J. Soc. Chem. Ind.> 9, 21— 24).—The author, in this paper, only treats 
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of those of the numerous uses of the nitrometer in which hydrogen 
peroxide is employed as the principal reagent, and although the 
methods he refers to have been previously mentioned, the paper in 
question gives such data as amount to a conclusive proof of the cor¬ 
rectness of the results to he obtained by this anal) tical method. 

1. Standardising Potassium Permanganate aith Hydrogen Peroxide 
in the Nitrometer .—In this case it is necessary to work with acid 
solutions containing a large excess of sulphuric acid. The per¬ 
manganate employed was made from pure crystals, and was as nearly 
as possible semi-normal, namely, 1 c.c. = 0 004 gram of ^ oxygen. It 
was standardised with iron wire; with crystallised oxalic acid, puri¬ 
fied according to Winkler’s process, and dried to constant weight 
in a Victor Meyer’s air-bath at 56°; and with ordinary commercial 
hydrogen peroxide. The results were as follows:— 


With iron wire . 1 c.c. = 0*003999 gram oxygen. 

With oxalic acid. 1 c.c. = 0*003997 „ „ 


With hydrogen peroxide. 1 c.c. = 0*004002 „ „ 

For 10 c.c. of permanganate, 30 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1: 5) and 
10 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide should be used. The above numbers 
show that the standardising with hydrogen peroxide in the nitro¬ 
meter is one of the most accurate methods, having the great 
advantage that it is carried out within an extremely short time 
without requiring a standard substance of accurately known com¬ 
position. 

2. Estimation of Bleaching Powder or Bleach Liquor ly means of 
Hydrogen Peroxide in the Nitrometer .—The reaction which takes place 
is as follows:—CaOCla 4- H 2 O 2 = CaCla 4* H 3 0 4- Oa* It is not 
necessary to know the exact composition of the reagent, but, as it is 
desirable not to employ too large an excess, it is best to make a 
rough preliminary test by titrating the hydrogen peroxide with an 
excess of bleach solution. For analysis, the reagent should be 
diluted before use, so as not to give out more than 7 c c. of oxygen per 
c.c., and it must be made distinctly alkaline with sodium hydroxide 
up to the point at which a fiocculent piecipitate appears.^ The 
reading should be effected quickly, say, five minutes after mixing the 
liquids, otherwise the results will he too high owing to the gradual 
evolution of more oxygen from the alkaline liquid. In order to find 
tho percentage of available chlorine by weight, it is necessary to 
remember that every c.c. of gas evolved, reduced to 0° and 760 mm., 
represents 0*003167 gram of chlorine. In practice it is best to 
dissolve 7*917 grams of bleach in 250 c.c. of water, and use 10 c.c. of 
the solution for each test, when every c.c. of oxygen evolved will 
directly indicate 1 per cent, of available chlorine. This involves the 
nse of a 50 c.c. nitrometer. It is shown that the estimations are ]ust 
as accurate when water is employed in the nitrometer as when using 
mercury. From the results of a large series of comparative tests, the 
author infers that the nitrometric method yields quite as concordant 
results in the testing cf bleach as Penot’s method, although by the 
former process there is about 0*2 per cent, more chlorine found, and 
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this amount might be deducted as a constant from the nitrometric 
results to bring them into entire concordance with those obtained by 
Penot’s method. 

3. Analysis of Manganese Ore or Weldon Mad by means of the Nitro¬ 
meter. —In this case the reaction must take place in an acid solution. 
The finely-powdered ore is put into the outside space of the flask, 
and first treated with dilute sulphuric acid in order to decompose any 
carbonates present. The hydrogen peroxide is then introduced into 
the inner tube, the flask attached to the nitrometer, and the contents 
shaken up until the colour of the residue indicates the end of the 
decomposition. With Weldon mud the change is instantaneous. The 
reaction is illustrated by the equation MnD 3 + H>0 2 4- S0 4 H 2 = 
MnS0 4 + 2H 2 0 + 0 2 . Every c.c. of gas evolved corresponds with 
0*003897 gram Mn0 2 . Results are quoted showing that this method 
gives as accurate results as the ordinary iron sulphate process; and 
although for commercial purposes the latter will doubtlessly retain 
its supremacy, the nitrometric process offers the great advantage of a 
saving of time as well as dispensing with all standard solutions. 

D. B, 

Volumetric Estimation of Manganese. By Gr. Voetmanjst (Per., 
23, 2801—2803).—The manganous salt, together with 2—8 parts of 
potassium alum, is dissolved iu water and treated with excess of one- 
tenth normal iodine solution and pure sodium hydroxide ; after 
warming for 5—10 minutes on the water-bath, the solntion is cooled, 
diluted to a known volume, an aliquot part filtered, acidified, and the 
excess of iodine titrated with sodium thiosulphate solution. 

Perric sulphate may be employed in place of the aluminium salt; 
with the manganese alone, the results obtained are considerably too 
low. Potassium manganous sulphate was used for the determina¬ 
tions, and the results obtained agree closely with the theory. 

j. B. T. 

Estimation of Cobalt and Nickel. By J. Hope (J. Soc. Ghem . 
Lid., 9, 375—377).—The process consists of two operations:—(1) 
separation and determination of the cobalt by the 41 phosphate ” 
method; (2) determination of the nickel by electrolysis. The 
phosphate method was originally devised by Dirvell (Abstr.,*1880,287), 
but it was not until modi fled "by Clark (Abatr., 1884, 498) that its 
value as a means of separation was appreciated. The cobalt having 
been separated and weighed as pyrophosphate, the nickel is deter¬ 
mined in the clear blue filtrate contained in a tall form of beaker, 
and measuring about 200 cc,, in the following manner:—10 c.C. of 
strong aqueous ammonia is added, and the solution, after heating to 
about 70°, is immediately ready for electrolj sis. For this purpose a 
battery of two lj-pint size Bunsen cells is found to give the requisite 
strength of current, and is capable of depositing about 0*15 to 
0*20 gram of nickel per hour. The electrodes consist of a sheet of 
platinum, shaped in the form of a cone, to the side of which a piece of 
thick platinum wire is rivetted, and a spiral formed of the same kind 
of wire, terminating in a straight piece. The spiral is then inserted 
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in the solution, the cone is also suspended to cover, without touching, 
the spiral, taking care to have it wholly immersed in the solution. 
The battery is now connected, the cone with the zinc pole, and the 
spiral with the carbon pole, and the beaker covered with two halves 
of a watch-glass. The complete deposition of the nickel may be 
ascertained by drawing off a small quantity of the solution, which 
should not give the slightest coloration on addition of a drop of 
colourless ammonium sulphide. As soon as this is the case, the cone 
is removed, thoroughly washed in distilled water, then in alcohol, 
dried in a water-bath, and weighed. The weight of the cone having 
been previously noted, the increase found represents the weight of 
metallic nickel. D. B. 

Analysis of Ferro-Alumminm and Muminium Steel. By A. 
Ziegler (Dinyl. polyt. J 275, 526—528).—The analysis of ferro- 
ahuninium may be effected by means of the process given by the 
author for ferro-chromium. Eerro-aluminium is composed of iron, 
aluminium, manganese, silicon, and carbon, and resembles ferro- 
tuugsten in appearance. For analysis, 0 5 to 1 gram of the finely 
powdered and sifted sample is fused in a platinum crucible, half 
tilled with freshly ignited hydrogen sodinm sulphate. The melt is 
then extracted with hot water, and the residue containing silica 
filtered and washed with a 1 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid. 
It is then tested with sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids as to the pre¬ 
sence of any original substance not tniiy attacked. Any tangible 
residue left after this treatment is re-fused with the above flux, and 
the aqueous extract added to the above solution. The mixture is 
now deoxidised with sodium hypophosphite (10 c.c. of a solution 
containing 1 part of NaH 2 P0 2 in 2 of water), the alumina precipitated 
by the addition of pure zinc oxide (suspended in water), and sepa¬ 
rated from the ferrous salt by filtration. The precipitate is dissolved 
iu hydrochloric acid, and reprecipitated. It is then redissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and the alumina precipitated with ammonia, re¬ 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid and reprecipitated. To ensure the 
absence of zinc and iron, it is recommended to fuse the precipitate 
(after ignition) with sodium carbonate, extract with water, repre¬ 
cipitate the aluminium with carbonic anhydride, and filter. The 
filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid, and any alumina contained 
therein precipitated with ammonia. The precipitates are dissolved on 
their respective filters with hydrochloric acid. The alumina in the 
joint solutions is then precipitated with ammonia and ammonium 
chloride. 

The analysis of aluminium steel may be effected in a similar 
manner, 5 to 10 grams of substance being used. As fusion with 
hydrogen sodium sulphate does not, however, invariably decompose 
the steel completely, especially when the substance to be analysed is 
in the form of borings, the author prefers to dissolve the steel in 
hydrochloric acid, separate the silica in the usual way, and submit 
the clear solutiou to the above tieatment. Hydrochloric acid may 
aibO be employed for dissolving feiro-aluminium. D. B. 
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Rapid Estimation of the Principal Constituents of Cow's 
TVKTk. By Ballario and Revelli (Bied. Centr 1890, 540—541).— 
A comparison instituted between the results obtained by Soxhlet’s 
araeometer and those obtained by the use of Marchand’s lactobutyro- 
meter, with the assistance of the tables corrected by the subtraction 
of 3*5 from every number, and the tables of Schmidt and Tollens, 
induces the authors to recommend the lactobutyrometer for all 
general purposes, so long as the percentage of fat lies between 1*3 
and 4*5 per cent. The estimated of dry matter, as obtained by direct 
evaporation and by the use of Fleischmann and Morgen’s formula 
as applied to the specific gravity, do not vary much the one from the 
other. For example, with a percentage of fat of 4*2, the range of 
differences found amounted to —0*07 to + 0*33, when 46 samples were 
examined. Fleischmann’s new formula (Abstr., 1885, 533) does not 
give such accurate results, the range of differences being 4*0*22 to 
-0*26. E. W. P. 

Estimation of Ash in Sugars. By E. Boyer ( Compt. rend.. 
Ill, 190—192).—5 grams of the sugar is mixed with 1 c.c. of water 
and heated gently, in order to convert it into caramel without carb¬ 
onising it. It is then mixed with 2 c.c. of a solution of 25 grams of 
benzoic acid in 100 c.c. of alcohol of 90°, and is carefully heated until 
the alcohol is expelled. By gradually raising the temperature the 
sugar is carbonised, and the evolution of vapours of benzoic acid 
keeps the carbon in a veiy porous condition, so that it is readily 
burnt off in a muffle at a dull-red heat. This method removes the 
necessity for the uncertain corrections involved in the usual process. 

C. H. B. 

Detection of Impurities in Alcohol. Bv E. Mohler (Compt. 
rend., Ill, 187—190). — The reagents which gave the best results are 
sulphuric acid, magenta acid sulphite, aniline acetate, and potassium 
permanganate. 

Sulphuric acid should he added in a volume equal to that of the 
alcohol; with a larger proportion pure alcohol gives a coloration, 
with a lower proportion the reaction is less sensitive. The following 
are the minimum proportions per litre which can be detected :— 
furfuraldehyde, 0*010 gram; capryl alcohol, 0*050 gram; isobutyl 
aldehyde, paraldehyde, acetaldehyde, and isobutyl alcohol, 0*125; pro- 
pionaldehyde, cenanthylaldehyde, valeraldehyde, and amyl acetate, 
0*250; formylcarbinol, acetylcarbinol, heptyl alcohol, and amyl 
alcohol, 0*500 gram. Alcohol containing 0*1 per cent, of butaldeby de, 
acetone, propyl, isopropyl, butyl, and methyl alcohols, and ethyl 
acetate, propionate, butyrate, isobutyrate, valerate, caproate, oen- 
anthylate, sebate, benzoate, and salicylate give no coloration. 

Magenta bisulphite varies in its action, according to the proportion 
of acid which it contains; the following solution gives good results:— 
Magenta solution (1 : 1000) 30 c.c., sodium hydrogen sulphite 34° B, 
20 c.c., sulphuric acid 3 c.c., water 200 c.c. 10 c c. of the alcohol 
under examination is mixed with 4 c.c. of this solution and allowed 
to remain for half an hour; it will detect in alcohol of 50° the follow¬ 
ing minimum quantities of impurities per litre: acetaldehyde and 
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rcmnthyl aldehyde, 0*01 gram ; vnleraldehyde, 0*02 ; propionaldeliyde 
and isobutaldehyde, 0*05: paraldehyde, furfuraldehyde, bntaldehyde, 
and acetone, 0*50. Alcohols and ethers have no effect on the reagent; 
the colour developed is not proportional to the quantity of aldehyde 
present. 

Aniline acetate is the special reagent for furfuraldehyde, and is not 
affected by other aldehydes, or by alcohols or ethers. Within some¬ 
what wide limits the colour is independent of the proportions of 
aniline and acetic acid, but the best results are obtained by adding 
10 drops of aniline and 2 c.c. of glacial acetic acid to 10 c.c. of the 
alcohol, allowing the mixture to remain for half an hour. The re¬ 
action will detect 1 part of furfuraldehyde in 1,000,000, and even in 
10,000,000, and it may be applied in quantitative estimations. 

Potassium permanganate in acid solution is immediately decolorised 
by paraldehyde, isobutaldehyde, and isobutyl alcohol. The reduc¬ 
tion is very distinct, and is proportional to the quantity of these com¬ 
pounds present; it may, therefore, be applied in a quantitative 
manner. Acetaldehyde in the proportion ot 1 in 1000 has no imme¬ 
diate reducing action on the permanganate. C. H. B. 

Qualitative Test for GlyceroL By C. A. Kohn (/. Soc. Chem . 
Ind 9, 148).—Advantage is taken of two characteristic reactions:— 
(1) the formation of aeraldehyde by the distillation of glycerol with 
hydrogen potassium sulphate; (2) the red coloration produced with 
a solution of rosaniline, decolorised by sulphurous anhydride, by 
aeraldehyde, as by all aldehydes. The delicacy of the reaction has 
been tested, with the result that it is possible to detect 0*015 grain 
of glycerol. The reaction is not given by any of the following sub¬ 
stances:—Manitol, cane-, grape-, or milk-sugar, starch, dextrin, 
albumin, gelatin, stearic acid, and oleic acid, but the carbohydrates 
interfere with the delicacy of the test, owing to the fact that their 
distillation products with hydrogen potassium sulphate hinder the 
formation of the red colour with rosaniline solution. D. B. 

Volumetric Estimation of Phenols. By J. Mesrikgeu and 
G. Voktmann (Per., 23, 2753—2756).—A known quantity of the 
phenol is dissolved in such a quantity of soda solution that at least 
4 mols. of soda are present for every 1 mol. of the phenol; the soda 
should be free from nitrite. The solution is then warmed to about 
60°, and decinormal iodine solution added until a strong yellow colora¬ 
tion is produced. The solution is then shaken, and warmed if required, 
when a precipitate forms. The solution is then cooled, acidified 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and diluted to 250 or 500 c c. An aliquot 
part, say 100 c.c., is filtered off, and the excess of iodine in it deter¬ 
mined by titration with decinormal thiosulphate solution. The weight 
of iodine used in forming the precipitate, multiplied by a certain 
factor, gives the weight of phenol m the sample examined. The 
value of the factor is: for phenol, 0*123518; thymol, 0*2956772; 
yS-naphthol, 0*37843106; and for salicylic acid, 0*18132606. In tho 
case of these four phenols fairly accurate results were obtained. 

C. F. B. 
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A Quantitative Reaction of Lignin. By R. Benedikt and 
M. Bamberger (Monatsh., 11, 260—267).—When wood is submitted 
to the action of hydriodic acid, as in Zeisel’s process for determining 
methoxyl (Abstr., 1886, 493), it yields methyl iodide. Since pure 
cellulose gives no methyl iodide, and various woods give just the 
same amount after thorough extraction with water, alcohol, and ether 
as before, the authors regard those portions of the wood known col¬ 
lectively as lignin, as furnishing the methyl iodide. Coniferin, 
coniferyl alcohol, and vanillin occur in quantities too small to yield 
any considerable amount of methyl iodide. 

The metny 1-number of wood thus becomes an approximate indica¬ 
tion of its lignin contents. Taking Schnlze*s number, 541 per cent., 
as the amount of lignin in oak-wood, and calculating from the methyl- 
number, 28*6, given by oak-wood, the methyl-number of pure lignin 
becomes 52*9.. On this basis the authors have calculated the amount 
of lignin in the woods tabulated below, the results being compared 
with those of Schulze -.— 


Lignin contents. 
Mean Benedikt 

Sample. methvl-number. and Bamberger. Schulze. 

[Nutshells. '37 4 70*0 65*9 

Oak . 28*6 54 1 54*1 

Alder. 28*9 54*6 52*0 

White beech. 26*4 49*9 51*6 

Acacia. 24*2 45*9 47*0 

Pme. 21*3 40*3 42*0 


The methyl-numbers of a variety of woods have been determined 
by treating 0*3—0*6 gram of the finely-divided wood, both air-dried 
and dried at 100° in Benedikt and Griissner’s apparatus (this vol., 
299). The numbers vary between 20 and 31, and are approximately 
the same in different samples of the same wood. A table of the 
numbers is given in the original paper. 

It is interesting to note that the methyl-number of lignite is 22*1; 
that of brown coal, 2*6; and that of true coal, 0. 

The method may be useful in analysing paper. A. G. B. 

Isocholesterin. By E. Schulze (Zeit physiol. Chem 14, 522— 
523).—The cholestol reaction referred to in another paper is given, 
not only by cholesterin, phytosterin, and caulosterin, but also by the 
isocholesterin of sheep’s wool, and the benzoyl compound of iso- 
eholebteiin. W. D. H. 

A New Method of Saponification. By A. Kossel and K. Ober- 
muller (Zeit. physiol . Ghem 14, 599—601).—Sodium ethoxide is 
recommended as the most convenient reagent for the saponification of 
ethereal salts of the fatty acid series. In place of using sodium 
ethoxide as such, sodium wire may be added to the ethereal alcoholic 
solution of the fat with equally iavourable results. W. D. H. 
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Determination of tlie Patty Acids in Soap. By M. Saupe 
( Ghem . Centr 1890, ii, 120; from Pharm. Centralhalle , 31, 314—315). 
—For the determination of the tatty acids in soap, the author recom¬ 
mends the following method, which is substantially the same as that 
employed by Liebermaim and Wolff for the detexmimatiom of fat in 
milk. 2 grams of the finely cut up soap is dissolved in a separating 
cylinder with 50 c.c. of water, 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid is then 
added, and the free fatty acid is extracted with 54 cc. of ether 
saturated with water. After the ether has separated, 20 c.c. is 
measured off into a beaker, the ether evaporated, and the residual 
fatty acids weighed. J. W. L. 

Detection of Salicylic Acid in Wine. By Medicus (Chem. 
Oentr 1890, ii, 58—29; from Pharm. Centralhalle, 31, 321).—The 
author has observed the fei ric chloride reaction in wines which have 
been undoubtedly free from salicylic acid. He has found that 
this is due to the presence of a yellowish oil, volatile with steam, 
sparingly soluble in water, readily so in ether, which was obtained 
from a large quantity of grape juice. He recommends that only 
50 c.c. of wine shall he extracted for salic \ lie acid, instead of 100 c.c. 
(as recommended by Rose), and that the residue of the extract shall 
be treated with at least 10 c.c. of water, instead of 5 c c. 

J. W. L. 

Analysis of Diuretin. By G. Yulpius (Ghem. Centr., 1890, ii, 
27—28, from Pharm , Centralhalle , 31, 311—314).—Under the name 
diuretin, a diuretic has lately been introduced, consisting of a double 
salt of sodium theobromine and sodium salicylate- It is prepared by 
dissolving 180 parts (1 mol.) of theobromine in a solution of 40 parts 
(1 mol.) of sodiam hydroxide, and adding 160 parts (1 mol.) of 
sodium salicylate, after which the double salt is obtained by concen¬ 
trating the solution, 362 parts being obtained. 

Diuretin, G 7 H 7 N 4 0 ( »Na, 0 H‘C 6 H 4 , 000 Na, is colourless, odourless, 
and readily soluble in water; its physiological action is unaccom¬ 
panied by other adverse influences, and is quite distinct from caffemeo- 
bodLum salieijlicum . It should contain 4*97 per cent, of theobromine. 
The analysis consists in tho estimation of the theobromine and 
salicylic acid. 

The theobromine is determined thus:—2 grams of diuretin is dis¬ 
solved in 10 c.c. of water in a porcelain dish, the solution neutralised 
with 5 c.c. of uormal hydrochloiic acid, and then rendered just 
alkaline with one drop ot dilute ammonia. It is frequently stirred 
for three hours at the ordinaty temperature, and the theobromine 
may then be transferred to a fared filter, the filtrate “being used to 
wash into the filter what remains in the dish; gentle suction 
will remove the last portions of the filtrate, and the theobromine is 
finally washed with 2 portions of 10 c.c. ol cold water, dried at 100°, 
and weighed. The author has found that the weight varies between 
0 82 and 0*83 gram of theobromine in the case of pure diuretin, 
0*13 gram remaining in the filtrate and washings, which together 
represent 48 per cent., and he considers that at least 46*5 per cent. 
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should be found. The theobromine should melt when carefully 
heated, should sublime, should leave no residue when burnt, and 
should dissolve readily in sodium hydroxide. 

To determine the salicylic* acid, the filtrate from the theobromine, 
together with the washings, is shaken in the separating funnel with 
30 c.c. of ether, 2 grams of 25 per cent, hydrochloric acid is added, 
again shaken, separated, and the ether distilled off; the salicylic acid 
remaining should weigh 0*77 gram. 

To prove the absence of a caffeine preparation, 1 gram of the 
suspected diuretin is dissolved in 5 c.c. ot water, and neutralised with 
hydrochloric acid, when theobromine should cause a milky precipita¬ 
tion, which should redissolve readily in aqueous soda, and if the 
mixture be shaken with its volume of chloroform, not more than 
0*005 gram of residue should I’emain on evaporation of the latter. 

J. W. L. 

Quantitative Estimation of Colouring Matters by means of 
their Absorption Spectra. By T. L. Pattebson (J. Soc. Ghem . 
Ltd., 9,36—41).—In 1873 the author deviled a method for estimating 
the amount of colouring matter in solutions which gave band spectra, 
by adapting a glass tube to the low power objective of a microscope, 
which worked vertically in a larger tube fitted to the sub-stage. On 
examining the light transmitted through a coloured solution placed 
in the lower tube by means of a speLtrum eye-piece, having a com¬ 
parison prism, over which was adjusted a sealed tube contaming the 
standard solution, he was able to determine the height of a column 
of liquid of known strength which gave the same band absorption as 
the tube over the comparison prism. The height of the column of 
liquid was adjusted by means of the sub-stage pinion, the head of 
which was graduated for the purpose. On placing another solution 
of unknown percentage, but known strength, in the sub-stage tube, 
and adjusting the height of the column to give the same absorption 
as before, the two spectra being viewed alongside each other in the 
eye-piece, it was easy to calculate the value of the unknown one. 
The author used this apparatus occasionally, but the method is tedious 
and requires very careiul adjustment of the light and all the parts of 
the instrument, m addition to which the separate comparison of two 
columns of liquid against a standard necessitates two readings, and 
consequently doubles the errors. In order to avoid these, he tided to 
adapt a slit and spectrum eye-piece to Laurent's colorimeter, and 
after some difficulty succeeded in fitting an adjustable slit just over 
the reflecting prisms, and by adapting the prismatic eye-piece of a 
microspectroscope, obtained an instrument which worked perfectly. 
The slit opens but wide, and, as now designed, the instrument may be 
used with the ey e-piece suited for each, either for colorimetric&l or 
spectroscopic work, qualitative or quantitative. In using the instru¬ 
ment, light reflected from the mirror beneath passes axially up 
through the solutions in the two tubes and movable columns, where 
it is received on the plane faces cf two prisms, cut so as to totally 
reflect the light twice at right angles. Both beams now pass the slit 
in a divided “ slice 99 of light, which is analysed by a direct-vision 
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spectrum eye-piece, in which two spectra of equal intensity are seen. 
Gas or lamp light is better for this work than daylight, as it has no 
absorption lines to interfere with the bands; and the less refrangible 
end of the spectrum is brighter than with any but direct solar light. 
It is best to use a screen to shade extraneous light from the eyes. A 
little micrometer is adapted to the eye-piece by which the bands or 
lines can be measured or mapped. The Fraunhofer and bright line 
spectra can of course be examined as well with this instrument as 
with any other, but the dispersion being necessarily small, it is not 
possible to measure the lines with any degree of accuracy. This 
spectroscope is properly adjusted for work and ready for use, when 
the slit has a proper width, and the two spectra are seen in the eye¬ 
piece to have an equal intensity, and when the index of each 
cylindrical column points to zero on the scales, with the base of the 
column just touching the bottoms of the glass tubes. If now a solu¬ 
tion of any colouring matter which absorbs light selectively, say, a 
dilute alkaline alcoholic solution of alizarine of known strength, be 
run gently into one tnbo from a pipette, the two characteristic bands 
which this body displays will be seen to come gradually into view on 
turning np the milled head of the glass cylinder and allowing the 
liquid to flow in between the base and the bottom of the glass tube. 
By raising or lowering the cylinder it is easy to get the exact thick¬ 
ness of liquid at which the bands are seen to the best advantage. If 
another solution of alizarine of unkno w n strength—it may be more or 
less concentrated—be run into tlie other tube, and the milled head 
turned so as to raise the glass column, a point is easily reached at 
which the two spectra viewed in the eye-piece are seen to be equal. 
On. reading off the height* of the two columns, the strength of the 
unknown one is found to be inversely proportional to the height of 
the column and the strength of the known solution. Assuming the 
height of the standard column to be a, and its strength b, the height 
of the unknown column c, and its strength x, then x is found by the 

formula = a*. J) B 

Gautier’s Method of Estimating Tannin. By H. R. pBOcniR 
(J. Son. Qhem. lad , 9, 200—201).—Referring to Gautier’s process 
of estimating tannin, in which the determination is made with per¬ 
manganate in a boiling solution (compare this vol., p. 430), the 
au+kor finds that the amount of permanganate consumed is materially 
influenced by the excess of permanganate added and the amount of 
boiling to which it is submitted. The author considers it probable 
that by adherence to a rigid scheme of operation concordant results 
might be obtained, but such results could have at best but a com¬ 
parative value, and no greater claims to accuracy than those obtained 
by the Lowenthal method. JD. B. 

Analysis of Straw. By A. Hubert {Ann. Agronom 16, 358— 
371).—See this vol., p. 1459. 

Examination of Acid and Compressed Fodders, and the 
Estimation of Total Nitrogen in them. By J. Konig (Landio. 
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Tersuclhs-Stat 38, 227—234). — According to Kellner ( Lnwiir . 
Versuchs-IStaL , 32, 56) there is a considerable loss of nitrogen m acid 
fodder if the ammoniacal nitrogen is not taken into account, and 
lie suggests treatment with hydrochloric acid to prevent it. "Woli 
( Abstr., 1889, 1030) found that the treatment with acid had no 
appreciable effect on the results. The following method is recom¬ 
mended :—The substance is cut up and mixed, and 100 or 200 grams 
or more, according to whether it is a material with fine or coarse 
stalks, weighed out, and gradually mixed with a mixtare of 3 vols. of 
strong and 2 vols. of fuming sulphuric acid (100—150 c.c.) in a 
porcelain dish, which, with the pestle, was previously weighed. The 
solution of the substance may be aided by heating on a sand-bath. 
When a uniform paste is obtained, the whole is covered with a large 
watch-glass and left to cool in air free from ammonia. It is then weighed, 
and 30—60 grams (corresponding with 2—4 grams of dry matter) 
transferred to a flask of 500—600 c.c. capacity, for determination of 
nitrogen bv Kjeldahl’s method; 10—15 c.c. of sulphuric acid is added, 
and the whole heated oyer a small flame to drive off the water. The 
rest of the process is carried on in the usual manner. Very concord¬ 
ant results are obtained. 

Farmyard manure may be analysed in a similar manner if it does 
not contain too coarse stalks. A small cube is first cut out with a 
sharp spade, well mixed in a dry barrel, a smaller sample taken from 
it, and 200—400 grams of this weighed and treated with acid. 

Direct nitrogen determinations may also be made in liquids such as 
milk, urine, &c., by evaporating off the water in hard flasks after the 
acid has been added. 

In estimating the free acids in acid and compressed fodder (sweet 
ensilage}, 100 or 200 grams of the very finely-cut substance is kept for 
5 to 6 hom*s in a 1 or 2 litre flask with 7u0 or 1500 c.c. of water. The 
flask is filled to the mark, the contents mixed, and filtered. 100 or 
200 c.c. of the solution is titrated with £ or normal soda, with phenol- 
phtbalem as indicator; with strongly-coloured solutions litmus paper 
may he used. The volatile acid is determined by distilling 200 c.c. 
until 50 c.c remain, and titrating. The method is not exact, but 
the results are relatively correct. 

To estimate fat, the substance extracted by ether should be shaken 
with water at 50—60°, filtered, and washed with warm water; it is 
then washed with absolute alcohol and finally with ether. The 
alcoholic ethereal solution is then evaporated down, and the residue 
dried at 100°, and weighed. 3ST. H. J. M. 

Analysis of Bootblacking. By F. AT. Horn (Ghem. Gentr.. 1890, 
i, 950 ; from Zeit. Nahrung. mid Hygiene , 4. 60).—The blacking is 
treated with boiling water, which dissolves out the portions soluble; 
the residue is then extracted with chloroform, which dissolves out tbe 
fat, and, finally, the residue is ignited, the mineral matter being thus 
determined, the difference being organic matters or carbon. In the 
aqueous extract any glucose may be determined according to Herz- 
feld’s method, the glycerol by Benedikt and Cantor’s method, and the 
free acid, if volatile, distilled and estimated by titration, any free 
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sulphuric acid remaining in the retort. A sample had the following 
composition:—Calcium phosphate, 21'06 per cent.; gypsum, 3’02; 
sand, 3*07; carbon, 2*41; fats and fatty acids, 6*08; invert-sugar, 
3*47; glycerol, 0*75; acetic acid, 2*10; free sulphuric acid, 1*01; 
water, 5t»*40; from which the author calculates the blacking to be 
made up from 80 grams of molasses mixed with 14 grams of sulphuric 
acid and 10 grams of acetic acid, and then added to 2^0 grams of fine 
bone-black and 60 grams of whale oil, water being finally added to 
the desired consistence. J. W. L. 
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in vegetable foods, 538. 

-unsaturatod, 583. 

-action of methyl diazoacetate 

on the ethereal salts of, 736. 

-formation of racemic acid by 

the oxidation of, 1274. 

AconMc acid, synthesis of, from acetyl- 
enedicarboxylie acid, 237. 

Acritol, a-, 468. 

Acrosazone, a-, 468. 

Acrylbenzoic acid, orthotrichlor-, 785. 
Acrylic acids, substituted, 27. 

- - - action of aromatic 

amines on, 371. 

Adenine, 534. 

-brom-, 535. 

-estimation of, 534. 

Adipic acid, dibrom-, Trans., 371. 

-dichlor-, Trans., 939. 

Adipomaiic acid, 1239. 

-ZE<nrine from Brazil, 344. 

Affinity coefficients, determination of, 4, 
327,1046. 

- 0 f alkyl halogen compounds 

and of amines, 1366. 

•-constants of organic acids, 1209 

-of organic bases, determination 

of, 5. 

-residual, of inorganic salts, 444. 

Agrostem m a githago> poison of the 
seeds of, 1458. 

Air, absorption of ammonia from, by 
vegetable soils, 821, 822. 

-atmospheric, analysis of, 412. 

-composition of, 1370. 

-electrical conductivity of, due to 

the formation of ozone, 676. 

-estimation of moisture and carb¬ 
onic anhydride in, 1188. 

-nitrous acid in, 406. 

Air-bath, new form of, 546. 

Alanine, j3-, conversion of ethjl acrylate 
into, 862. 

Alanine, heats of combustion and forma¬ 
tion of, 936. 

Albumin, composition of, 392. 

— decomposition of, by anaerobic 
ferments, 78. 

— decomposition of, by the bacillus 
of malignant oedema, 542. 

-digestible, of fodders, action of 

hydrochloric acid and pepsin on, 651. 

— egg, action of resorcinol on, 804. 

-crystalline, 182. 

-molecular -weight of, 1216. 

— estimation of, in urine, 1199. 

— free from ash, preparation and 
properties of, 272. 


Albumin, heat of combustion of, 938 

-saving effect on, of organic acids 

in vegetable foods, 538. 

-scrum, gases evolved in tlie putre¬ 
faction of, 78. 

-trichloracetic acid as a test for, 

312. 

Albuminoids, action of hot water on, 535. 
-effect of “ saccharin ” on the di¬ 
gestion of, 1450. 

-heat of combustion of, 938. 

-precipitation of, from urine, 273. 

-various, nutritive value of, 391. 

Albumins, new reactions for, 1350. 
Albumose from Jequirity seeds, toxic 
action of, 398. 

Albumoses, reactions of, 804. 
Alcaptonuria and uroleucic acid, 188. 
Alcohol and benzene, products of the 
action of heated zinc-dust on a mix¬ 
ture of, 1429. 

-and piperidine, products of the 

action of heated zinc-dust on. 1429. 

-and pyrroline, products of the 

action of zinc-dust on, 1428. 

-and water, physical properties of 

856. 

-commercial, detection of impuri¬ 
ties in, 669. 

-detection of impurities in, 1472. 

-influence of, on the action of in- 

vertase on cane-sugar, Trans., 860 

*-new method of titrating, with 

chromic acid, 1030. 

-pentatomic, 729. 

-purification of, 727. 

-supposed hydrates of, 817. 

- tcti-ahydric, from limoncTie, 1313. 

Alcoholic liquids, examination and 
valuation of, 1194. 

Alcohols, action of hydrobromic and 
sulphuric acids on, 465. 

-commercial, presence of Jfurfur- 

aldeliydo in, 1400. 

-monohydne, dehydration of, 351. 

- of the fatty scries, dispcawve 

power of, 1034. 

-secondary closed chain, 506. 

Aldehyde as the chief product of a fer¬ 
mentation, 1179. 

-in urine, 188. 

-test for, 1197. 

Aldehydes, action of hydrogen sulphide 
on, 1092. 

-thio-, 25,477,478. 

Aldol, 861. 

Aldoximes, constitution of, 970. 

-isomerism of, 1121. 

Alimentary canal, absorption of different 
fats by, 813. 

-decomposition of ethereal 

salts in, 1013* 
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Alkaline hydroxides, detection and esti¬ 
mation of, h presenco of alkaline 
carbonates, 203. 

AlkaliB, estimation of, in presence of 
sulphites, 1463. 

-estimation of, in soils, 833. 

-estimation of, in water, 299. 

-influence of, on the action of in- 

vertase on cane-sugar, Tuans., 852. 
Alkaloids, estimation of, in coca leaves, 

310. 

- : ferrocyanides of, 1318. 

-of the root of Stylophoron di~ 

phyllum , 649. 

-reactions of, 330. 

-utilisation and transformation of, 

during the germination of seeds, 543. 
Alkanna red, detection of, in wine, 

311. 

Alkyl dicyanacetates, 1395. 

- haloids and alkyloxides, affinity 

coefficients of, 4, 327. 

-hydrogen oxalates, 235. 

Alkyldiazoamides, mixed, nature of the 
combination between, Tb\ns., 798. 

-synthesis of, Tuans., 785. 

Alkylhydrastines and their derivatives, 
1367. 

Alkylisophthalic acids, symmetrical, 
1283. 

Alkylorthophenylcnediamines and their 
derivatives, 611. 

*Alkyloxyquartenylic acids, ethereal salts 

Alkylpyrrolines, derivatives of, 65. 
Allanite as a rock forming mineral, 460. 
Allocinnamic acid, 1417. 

Alloy, crystalline, of copper, tin, and 
lead, 335. 

Alloys, application of hydrogen peroxide 
in the analysis of, 419. 

-behaviour of, near their freezing 

point, Tuans., 387. 

-eutectic, of tin, Tuans., 386* 

——of ferro-mangancse and copper, 
eloctrical resistance of, 1356. 

— of gold and platinum, liquation 

of, 947* 

-ternary, 336. 

Allyl imidophenylthiocarbamate, 
Tuans., 302. 

- phenylimidophenylthiocarbamate, 

Tuans., 303. 

— tribromide, action of ammonia on, 
953. 

-trimethylammonium compounds, 

356. 

AUylamine salts, brom-, 229. 
Allylbenzeno derivatives, conversion of, 
into propenylbenzene derivatives and 
their dispersion and refraction, 74*8. 
Allylbonzyl cyanide, 1142. 


Allylcarbamides, intramolecular change 
of, into isomeric bases, 127. 
Allyl-compounds, atomic re-arrange¬ 
ment in, 1081. 

Allyldeoxybenzoln, 1142. 
Allyldiethylcarbinol, glycerol frou, 
121 . 

Allyldimethylcarbinol, glycerol frou, 

121 . 

Allylethylsuccinic acids, isomeric, 133. 
Allylmethylpropylcarbinol, glycerol 
from, 121. 

Allylorthotolylthioearbamide, 160. 
Allylplienylsemithiocarbazide, Tuans, 
262. 

Allylphthajimide, 890. 
Allylpropylene-^-tliiocnrbamide, 861. 
AUylthiocarbamidcallyl cyanide, 1104. 
Allylthiocarbamidebenzyl cyanide, 1104. 
Allylthiocarbamideethyl cyanide, 1104 
Allylthiocarbamidepropyl cyanide, 
1104. 

Allylthiouramidocinnamic acid, ortho-, 
1123. 

AiUyltriphenylpyrroline, crystallo¬ 

graphy of, Tuans., 748. 

Alnus glutinow, calcium oxalate in tlic 
leaves of, 191. 

Aiom, acetyl-derivatives of, 639. 

-brom-, 639. 

-from Barbados, Curasao, and Natal 

aloes, 639. 

-preparation of, 170. 

Alum, sodium, 1059. 

Alumina, action of magnesium on, 693. 

-and ferric hydroxide, relative 

basicity of, 1062. 

- crystallisation of, in hydrogen 

chloride, 1071. 

- estimation of, in phoBplmtie 

manures, 420. 

-estimation of, in soils, 833. 

-influence of, on the decomposition 

of potassium chlorate, Tuans., 276. 

-precipitation of, by ammonia, 420. 

Aluminite, new variety of, 454. 
Aluminium, action of nitric acid on, 
702. 

-action of sulphuric acid on, 701. 

-alkali silicates, 13. 

-amalgam, 110. 

-use of, in thermochemistry, 

110 . 

-andiron, interference of chromium 

with the separation of, 84. 

-antiinonato, 216. 

-chloride, anhydrous, preparation 

of, 13. 

-preparation of, 308. 

— diffusion of, in plant b, 818. 

— effect of, on the freezing point of 
tin, Tuans., 385. 
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Aluminium, estimatioii of minute quan¬ 
tities of, in iron and steel, 548. 

-fluoride electrolysis of, in igneous 

fusion, 1040. 

- - heat of neutralisation of, 

080. 

-hydroxide, action of, on aluminium 

and feme salts, 946. 

-action of, on iron salts, 946. 

-oxide and fluoride, fused, electro¬ 
lysis of, 552. 

-potassium arsenate, 1378. 

-pyroarsenate, 1378. 

-sodium arsenate, 1378. 

-steel, analysis of, 1471. 

-sulphate, analysis of, 85. 

-noimal, 1.384. 

Amalgams, 1204. 

Amarantite, 454, 456. 

Amber from Southern Mexico, 337. 
Amethylcamphophenoleulphone and a 
nitro-colouring matter derived from 
it, 1153. 

Amides, aromatic, reduction of, Tuans., 
957. 

-formation of alkyl-derivatives of, 

491, 973. 

-heat of formation of, 1359. 

Amidic substances, effect of feeding on 
the secretion of, 278. 

Amidines, formation of, 371. 
Amido-acids, 621. 

-action of ethyl iodide on, 

956. 

Amidoazo-compoxuids, 614. 
Amido-compounds, formation of thio¬ 
cyanates from, 749. 

Amido-group, displacement of, by halo¬ 
gens, cyanogen, and tliiocyanogon, 

-displacement of, by the cyanic 

acid residue, 971. 

- - displacement of, by the 

Rulphonic acid group, 3137. 
Amidoximes, 253,1265. 

-and azoximes, 41,140,141. 

-beliariour of, towards diazobenzene 

derivatives, 254. 

-cyanogen additive products of, 

1120. 

-substituted, 43. 

Amine hydrochlorides, dissociation of, 
in solution, 684. 

-salts, absence of rotatory power in, 

228. 

Amine - ethylenediamineohloropurpureo- 
cobalt salts, 954. 

Amines, action of nascent nitrous acid 
on, 38. 

— aromatic, derivatives of, 1415. 

-tertiary, action of Ihionyl 

chloride on, 610. 


Amines, aromatic, thio-derivatives of, 
1306. 

— tertiary, compounds of, with acetic 
acid and its homologues, 1156. 
Ammeline, properties and constitution 
of, 856. 

-synthesis of, 856, 1082. 

Ammonia, ab&orplion of, from the air 
by vegetable soils, 821, 822. 

-action of, on the halogen com¬ 
pounds of arsenic, 1052. 

-albuminoid, dynamical theory* of, 

87. 

- catalytic formation of, from 

nitrates, 689. 

-combination of sodium and potas¬ 
sium with, 209, 560, 679. 

-combination of, with boron chlor¬ 
ide and silif»on sesquichloride, 690. 
-compounds of, with metallic per¬ 
manganates, 947. 

-compounds of, with silicon brom¬ 
ide and chloride, 559. 

-emission spectrum of, 97. 

-estimation of, in sand and sewage, 

1024 

-formation of, from free nitrogen, 

1051. 

-- in burnt magnesium, 1209. 

-in the nutrition of plants, 287. 

-nitrification of, 28 2. 

- Ruffle’s method of estimating, 

1024. 

- specific gravity of solutions of, 

107. 

Ammoniomercurie cyanides, 223. 
Ammonionickel thiosulphate, 18. 
Ammonium amalgam, existence of, 
1204. 

-borofluoride, 563. 

-cadmium thiosulphates, 1057. 

-chloride, new form of, (194. 

-combination of alkali metals with, 

450. 

- compounds, mixed quaternary, 

action of heat on the chlorideB ami 
hydroxides of, Tbans., 767. 

- -- quaternary, isomerism in, 

475. 

-fluoroxyhypomolybdates, 703. 

- 7 -hydroxycaproate, 880. 

-hypochlorite, Pkoo., 1890, 22. 

-magnesium phosphate, estimation 

of nitrogen in, 291. 

-molybdoiodate, 107. 

-potassium thiosulphate, 564. 

-pyroxyhexathiovanadate, 1381. 

-rhodium nitrite, 1382. 

-salts, apparatus for the estimation 

of nitrogen in, 1341. 

--inteiaction of hypochlorites 

and, PfiOO., 1890, 22. 
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Ammonium salts, function of, in the nu¬ 
trition of higher plants, 79. 

-sulphate and sodium nitrate, com¬ 
parative manurial value of, 287. 

- sulphide precipitate, qualitative 

analysis of the, 84*. 

-thiovanadate, 1381. 

-triiodate, 107. 

-urale, thermochemistry of, 1041. 

Amphibole of secondary origin, 1081. 
Amyl alcohol in brandy from different 
parts of the Q-erman Empire, 1388. 

-iodide, purification of, 116. 

Amylamine, chloro-, 952. 

-dichloro-, 952. 

-tertiary, 1388. 

Amylbenzoyldextroecgonine hydrochlor¬ 
ide, 913.' 

Amylcarbamide, 1388. 

Amyleugenol, dispersion and molecular 
refractive energy of, 1202. 
Amyl-a-naphthol, dispersion and mole¬ 
cular refraction of, 1201,1202. 
Amyl-jS-naphtliol, dispersion and mole¬ 
cular refraction of, 1201,1202. 
Amylohydrolyst, Trans., 531. 
Amylthymol, dispersion and molecular 
refraction of, 1201,1202. 

Anaemia, pernicious, 400,1017,1177. 
Analysis, colour, 1461. 

Andesine from Bodenmais, 344. 
Andropogon soheenanthus , oil of, 951. 
Angelic acid, derivatives of, 862. 
Anhydride-formation in acids of the 
succinic series, 479, 741. 

Anhydrite from North America, 218. 
Anhydroanisylphenylthiouramidoxime, 
1265. 

Anhydro-bases, preparation of, from 
auiidomorcaptans of the fatly series, 
524. 

Anhydroberberilamide, Trans., 3016. 
Anliydrobcrberilanilide, Trans., 10*17. 
Anhydroborberilic acid, Trans., 991, 
1037. 

-constitution of, Trans., 998. 

-salts of, Trans., 1037. * 

-synthesis of, Trans , 1061. 

-chloride, Trans., 1012. 

Anhydroglycolylphenylglyeine, 245. 
Anilides, preparation of, 759. 

-properties of, 758. 

AnilidobenzoSo acid, raetainidopara-, 374. 

-melanitropara-, 371. 

Anllilidohutyric acid, 1159. 
Anilidodinitrobenzyl methyl ketone, 773. 
AniUdo-3-diphenyl-5-phenyipyrrol- 
idone, [1J, Tbans., 683. 
Anilidoethylenophenylamidoaccfcic acid, 
1160. 

Anilidonaphtliaquinone, orthonitro-, 
1446. 


Anilidopropionic acid, 1159. 
Anihdopropionylanilidopropionic acid 
1160. 

Anilidopropylcarbamide, 977. 
AmUdopropylphthaiimide, 976. 
Auilidopyrotartario acid, pmdine- and 
pyrrolme-derivatives from, 6J2. 

-preparation of, 774. 

A mlidoquinonedianil, 912. 
Anilidotoluquinone, nitro-, 1446.. 
Anilidotoluquinoneanil, 912. 
Amlidotriuitrotoluene, 486. 

Aniline, action of nascent nitrous acid 
on, 38. 

- chlorination and bromination of, 

in presence of an excess of a mineral 
acid, 37. 

-citraconate, 368. 

-.conversion of, into benzenesulph- 

onic acid, 1137. 

-conversion of, into diphenyl, 972. 

-dibrom-, 165. 

-1-2-3-dmitro-, 885. 

-1-3-4-dimtro-, 886. 

-1-3-6-dinitro-, 886. 

-isocinnamate, 1418. 

-salts, stability of, alone and in pre¬ 
sence of water, 1361. 

-thermochemistry of, 1361. 

- sulphonation of, with potassium 

hydrogen sulphate, 1149. 
Amlinetrisulphonic acid, non-existence 
of, 1287. 

Anilpyrroylpyruvic acid, 1243. 

-anhydride, 1243. 

Animal-cellulose, 227. 

Animal-economy, origin of urea in, 184. 
Animal-heat, 206. 

Animals, action of related compound* 
on, 280, 813,1018. 

-calorimetric investigation of heat 

production in, 182. 

-effect of oil of mustard in foods on, 

539. 

-secretion of calcium carbonate by, 

653. 

Anisaldekyde and succinic acid, conden¬ 
sation of, 770. 

-reaction of albumin with, 1350. 

Anisaldoxime, orth-, 1410. 
Anisaldoximes, isomeric, 1122. 
Anisamide, 491, 975. 

-reduction of, Trans., 957. 

Anisamidine, 492. 

Anisamine, orth-, 1411. 
Anisenylamidoxime, 144. 
Anisenylbenzenylazoxime, 145. 
Anisenylcarbonylamidoximo, 145. 
Anisenylclhenylazoxinie, 145. 
Anisenylpropenylazoxime-u-corboxylie 
acid, 145. 

Anisidine, dmitro-, 752. 
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Anisidine, paratiitroso-, 608. 
Aniailidenepyriclylalkine, 1438. 
Auisnnido-ethjl ether, 491. 

Anisodus fundus, constituents of, 658. 
Ain soil, chlorobenzenes obtained from, 
365. 

-chloro-derivatives of, 240. 

-chloronitro-derivativea of, 240, 

-e-dinitro-, 752. 

-paranitro-, reduction of, 1120, 

-synthesis of ketones from, 968. 

Anisylacetamide, orth-, 1411. 
Anisylamidoxime, 1265. 
Anisylamidoximeethenyl, 1265. 
Amsylazoximepropenyl-w-carboxylic 
acid. 1265. 

Anisylbromobutyrolactone, 771. 
Anisylbutyrolactone* 771. 
Anisylearbamide, orth-, 1411. 

A nisylhydroxybutyric acid, salts of, 
771. 

Anisylimidoximecarbonyl, 1265. 
Anisylisocrotonic acid, 584,770. 
Anisylmethylnitrosamme, paranitro-, 
608. 

Anisylnitrile, 1265. 
Anisylphenylcarbamide, orth.-, 1411. 
Anisylphenyluramidoxime, 1265. 
Anisyluramidoxime, 1265. 

Anorthite, 19. 

-formation of, 1080. 

-from Miyakejima, Japan, 718. 

Anthoehroite from Sweden, 114. 
Anthracene and its homologues, 511. 

-decaliydride, 637. 

*-formula of, Pboc., 1890,102. 

-octohydride, 637. 

-perhydride, 637. 

-reduction of, 1146. 

Anthracencdicarboxylic acid, [3 :4], 512. 
Anthracene-1 : 2 :-4-tncarboxylic acid, 
512. 

Anthracylpiperidine, tertiary, 1003. 
Anthraqumone and its homologues, 511. 
-formation of, under certain con¬ 
ditions, 1425. 

Anthraquinonedicarboxylic acid, 1: 4-, 
512. 

Anthraquinone-1 : 2 : 4-tricarboxylic 
acid, 512. 

Anrimonates, 216. 

Antdmoniurotied hydrogen. See Hy¬ 
drogen antimonide. 

Antimony, detection and estimation of, 
1193. 

-double fluorides of, 216. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tm, Trans., 387. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 294,421. 

-estimation of, 830. 

- - evidence of the occurrence of a 

new element in, 434. 


Antimony oxide, influence of, on the 
decomposition of potassium chlorate, 
Trans , 275, 277. 

-pentachloride, vapour-density of, 

16. 

-sulphate, Trans., 540. 

-sulphide, precipitated, composi¬ 
tion of, 1217. 

Antipyrin, test for, 309. 

Antiseptic powers of isomeric organic 
substances, Trans., 636. 
Apatite-group, synthesis of minerals of, 
709. " 

Apiole, 35, 518. 

-constitution of, 1294. 

-molecular weight of, 725, 

Apione, constitution of, 1295. 

-diamido-, 1295. 

-dinitro-, 1295. 

Apioneacrylic acid, 36. 

Apionecrotonio acid, 36. 

Apioneketonic acid, 1294. 
Apiomleglyoxylie acid, 1294. 

Apionol, 35. 

-constitution of, 1295, 

Aplysi®, blood of the, 810. 

Aponic acid, 518. 

Apophylbte from the French Creek 
mines, 113. 

-from the United States, 113. 

Aqueous vapour, specific volume of, 
207. 

Arabinon, Trans., 59. 

Arabinoso, heats of combustion aiul 
formation of, 1360. 

Arnbinosecarboxylic acid phenylhydr- 
azide, 154. 

Arabonic acid phenylhydrazino, 1398. 
Argol, analysis of, 303. 

Aricine, 803. 

Aromatic acids, unsatuxated, prepara¬ 
tion of, 891. 

-alkyl ketones and tlicir oxidation, 

979. 

-compounds, mercury nitrate as a 

test for, 669. 

-new method of chlorinating, 

882. 

Aromatic-nucleus, constitution of, 238. 
Aromite from Atacama, 455. 

Arrack, analyses of, 1195. 

Arsenic, action of ammonia and hydro¬ 
gen phosphide on the halogen com¬ 
pounds of, 1052. 

-allotropic forms of, thermoche¬ 
mistry of, 679. 

-chloride, combination of iridium 

phosphochlorides with, 1069. 

—--freezing point of, 331. 

-compounds of, 1053. 

-detection and estimation of, 1193. 

-estimation of, 923,1026,1193. 
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Arsenic, estimation of, by Marsh's 
method 1187. 

-estimation of, in iron, 194. 

-influence of, on steel, 567. 

-oxide, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, TbajNs., 
277. 

-rapid method of estimation, 83. 

-reactions of, 1343. 

-trioxide, action of sodium hydro¬ 
sulphide on, 1053. 

-use of the induction spark for de¬ 
tecting traces of, 922. 

Arsenical pyrites, 454. 

-from Wunsiedel, 711. 

Arseniuretted hydrogen. See Hydrogen 
arsenide. 

Arsenovanadates, 1380. 

Artar root, constituents of the bark of, 
918. 

Artarine, 918. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem, germination of, 
656. 

Asarone, constitution of, 244. 

Ascaris, respiration of various species of, 
274. 

Ash, estimation of, 196. 

-in food and drugs, 833. 

-in sugars, 1472. 

-of tobacco leaves, composition of, 

1338. 

Asparagine, heats of combustion and 
formation of, 936. 

Aspartic acid, electrical conductivities 
and multiple affinities of, 204. 

-heats of combustion and 

formation of, 936. 

Assimilation and transpiration, relation 
between the, produced by chlorophyll, 
390. 

- of carbon by green plants from 

certain compounds, 81$, 1021, 
Astropliyllile, 1079, 

Atacamitc in (JUUi, 111. 

At debit c from Sehneeberg, Saxony, 18. 
Atmosphere in soils, 81. 

Atmosphere. See also Air. 

Atomic and molecular union, can 
Raoult's method distinguish between, 
105. 

-coefficients, critical, 444. 

—— refraction of the elements, 313. 

-volume of elements, influence of, 

on Bteel, relation between, 567. 

-weight of beryllium, 699, 1375. 

--- 0 f bismuth, 706. 

-of gold, 708. 

-of hydrogen, carbon as an 

impurity affecting the determination 
of, 1369. 

-of iridium, 1067. 

—-of magnesium, 850. 


Atomic weight of oxygen, 330,1370. 

-of palladium, 17. 

-of zirconium, 705. 

Atoms, arrangement of, in space in 
carbon compounds containing nitro¬ 
gen, 348. 

--. stereochemical and mechanical 

views with reference to single and 
multiple union of, and the changes of 
one into the other, 555. 

Atropine and cocaine, relation between, 

1010. 

-ferrocyanide, 1318. 

-influence of, on the salivary secre¬ 
tion, 897. 

Atropines, optically active, formation of, 
74. 

Aurichalcite, 218. 

Aurora Borealis, spectrum of, 313. 
Autoxidation, 208. 

Azimides, 787. 

Azimido-compounds, 787. 

-formula of, 990. 

Azimidotolylphenylcarbamide, 780. 
Azines, formation of, from ortkodi- 
ammes and polyamines, 178. 
Azobenzene bisulphide, 605. 

-dinitrodinitroso-, 1259. 

-dinitronitrosoparachlor-, 1118. 

-dinitroparuclilor-, 1119. 

-dinitrosonitroparachlor-, 1118. 

-dmitrosoparacklor-, 1119. 

-ethylxanthate, 605. 

-metatnnitro-, 762. 

-nitronitrosoparachlor-, 1119. 

-orthoparatetranitro-, 1259. 

-orthotrinitro-, 762. 

-paratrinitro-, 1259* 

-tetranitroparaohlor-, 1119. 

-trmitronitrofco-, 1259. 

-trinilronitrosoparaelilor-, 1119* 

-trinitroparaeklor-, 1118. 

Azobenzeneazoparachlorobenzene, tri- 
nitronitroso-, 1119. 

Azobeuzenomfcimzoparaeklorobenzene, 
triuitronitroso-, 1119. 
Azobonzenepe-voilorophenylhydrazine, 
trinitrunilroso-, 1119. 
Azobenzeneplienylhydrazine, trinitro- 
nitroso-, 1119. 

Azobenzylethylamidophenol, 1116. 
Azo-colours from a-naphthylamine, di- 
methylaniline, and a-hydroxynaph¬ 
thoic'acid, 1148. 

Azo-compounds, action of carbon bi¬ 
sulphide on, 24S. 

Azocumic chloride, 891. 
Azohydrazine-compounds, 111b. 
Azophenine, formation of, 614. 
Azotoluene, nitro-dorivatives of, 140. 
Azotoluenes, 140. 

-trinitro-, isomerism of, 350. 
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Azoximes, 253. 

-and amidoximes, 41,140, 141. 

Azoxybenzene, metutrinitro-, 762. 

-orthotrinitro-, 761. 

Azoxyethylbenzylaniline, 1116. 
Azoxy-^S-naphtliylamme, a-, 631. 
Azoxyphenol ethers, 1119. 
Azoxytoluenes, 140. 

Azoxytoluenes, para-, isomerism of, 
350. 


B. 

j Bacillus ethacebicus , 916. 

- fluorescens liquefaciena , chromo- 
gemc functions of, 655. 

-- putridus , chromogenic func¬ 
tions of, 655. 

-* liquefaciena magnuv , 78. 

- decomposition of gelatin 

by, 543. 

of malignant oedema, action of, 
on carbohydrates, 1454. 
-decomposition of albu¬ 
min by, 542. 

-- Bausehbrand, 78. 

■ decomposition of gelatin by, 

543. 

- pyocyanicus , chromogenic func¬ 
tions of, 655. 

-colouring matters and arom¬ 
atic products from, 189. 

- spinosus , 78 

- viscosus sacchari, 77. 

- vtnr 77. 

Bacteria, cholera, reduction of nitrates 

by, 70. 

- emphysema , 78. 

-ferment action of, 916. 

Balance, gas, 823. 

Balsams, analysis of, 1032. 

Barium and strontium, separation of, 
826, 924. 

-antimonate, 216. 

-benzylanthracenesulphonate, 1145. 

— cadmium thiosulphates, 1058. 

-carbonate, commercial, impurities 

in, 826. 

-di-jS-naphthylketoneox id esulpb o- 

nate, 510. 

-dinitro-j8-naphfchol, 1424. 

-estimation of, in foods, 195. 

-hydroxide, decomposition of, by 

heat, 850. 

— oxide, action of magnesium on,452. 
-dimorphism of, 850. 

-oxides, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, 
Toasts., 280. 

—— plumbate, 561, 

— rhodium nitrite, 1882. 


Barium silicofluoride solubility of, 925. 
—- sulphate, analysis of, 1027. 

---deposits of, from mine water, 

853. 

-. from Perkins* Mill, Quebec, 

572. 

* toluenesulphonamate, [ortho-], 
1137. 

-xylenesulphonamate, 1137. 

Barley, culture of excised embryos of, 
on nutrient solutions, Trans , 483. 

-culture of excised embryos of, on 

water, Trans., 482. 

-estimation of starch in, 928. 

-malted, distribution of diastase in, 

Trans., 508. 

-structure of the grain of, Trans., 

461. 

Barysite, a new lead silicate, 456. 
Baryta-iuffinose, 580. 

Barytes, occurrence of, near Torda, 713. 
Bases, organic and inorganic, relatn e 
affinities of, 1367,1368. 

• determination of the affinity 

of, 5. 

-volatile, equilibrium and re¬ 
ciprocal displacements between, 1362 
Batatas edulis , carbohydrates of the, 
1022. 

Bath, air-, new form of, 546. 

Batteries, measurement of the internal 
resistance of, 315. 

-secondary, theory of, 315, 1354. 

-storage, chemistry of, 842. 

-with fused electrolytes, 551. 

Battery, gas, new form of, 811. 

-secondary, theory of, 315, 1354. 

Beech, boric acid in, 656. 

-cupnles of the, amount of mineral 

matter in and mamirial value of, 287, 
Beef, influence of cooking on the di¬ 
gestion of, 1150. 

Boer, estimation of glycerol in, 420. 
Beeswax, detection of ceroain, ozokerite, 
and paraffin in, 421. 

Beet, sugar, in the experimental plots at 
Grignon in 1889, 820. 

Beetroot, manurial experiments with, 

1022. 

-the rOlo of sugar and its develop¬ 
ment during the growth of the, 1020. 
Belladonino, 271. 

Benzalacetone, metamido-, 1138. 
Benzaldehyde and ammonia, action of, 
on diacetyl, Trans., 8. 

-and ethyl cyanacetate, condensa¬ 
tion product of, 1270. 

-and pyrotartaric acid, condensa¬ 
tion of, 775. 

-occurrence of bonzamidc in the 

urine after the administration of, 
188. 
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Benzaldehyde, reaction of, 'with albu¬ 
min, 1350. 

Bonzaldchydes, isomeric dichloro-, and 
the naphthols derived therefrom, 019. 

-tliio-, a-, {S~, and y-, 25. 

Bcnzaldoximc, 141. 

-a dimolecular isomeride of, 1122. 

Benzald oximes, constitution of, 721. 

-isomeric, 1121. 

BenzaUevulinic acid, derivatives of, 
375. 

-dibromide, 406. 

-preparation ot, 495. 

-acids, £- and 2-, 1129. 

Benzamide in urine after administra¬ 
tion of benzaldehyde, 188. 

-thermochemistry of, 1300. 

Benzamidine, action of, on ethyl acetyl- 
malonate, 496. 

-benzamidylacetylmalonate, 496. 

-melanitro-, 973. 

Benzamido-orlhobromothymol, para-, 
602. 

Benzanilidc, thermochemistry of, 13C0. 
Bonzem-group, dyes of the, 157. 
Benzene, action of nitrous anhydride 
on, 1401. 

-action of sclenic acid on, 50. 

-and alcohol, products of the action 

of hen tod zinc-dust on, 1420. 

-bromotriamidodinitro-, 982. 

-chlorination of, 882. 

-condensation of, under the influ¬ 
ence of the silent discharge, 9G1. 

constitution of, 238, 602, 881, 
1004, 1105, 1275, 1283, 1432, and 
Vnoc., 1800, 301. 

-dicliloro-, [para-], conversion of, 

into met adiehlorobenzene, 882. 

-1-2-3-dinitriodo-, 886. 

-1-3-1-clinitriodo-, 887. 

—— 1-2-3-dinit robromo-, 885. 

-hoxaehioride, action of aniline on, 

C14. 

-hexaehlorides, molecular weights 

of, 725. 

- hcxachloro-, action of fuming 

nitric acid on, 882. 

-metamerism in derivatives of, 

881. 

-monobroxno-, the “ second/* 881, 

962. 

-nitro-, action of chromium oxy¬ 
chloride on, Tbans., 253. 

—--detection of, 1194. 

-pontabromonitro-, 983. 

-pentamido-, 247. 

-physical constants of halogen de¬ 
rivatives of, 2. 

- test for the hydroxy-derivatives of, 
6G9. 

• tqtrabromodinitro-, 982. 


Benzene triamidodinitro-, 247. 

-trianilidodinitro-, 248. 

- tribromodimtro-, action of ethyl 

sodacetoacetate on, 772. 

-action of ethyl sodiomalonato 

on, 377. 

- tribromotrinitro-, action of ethjl 

sodiomalonate on, 497. 

-trisubstituted derivatives of, 884. 

B enzeneazobenzyhdene-naplitlrp lamme, 
616. 

Benzeneazodianilidonaphthalene, 629. 
Benzeneazodihydroxynaphtlialene, 
[1:2: 2 / ], 028. 

Benzeneazo-a-dinaphthylamine, 912. 
Benzeneazo-a/3-dinaphthylamine, 993. 
Benzeneazo-a/3-dinaplithylamine,385. 
Benzeneazo-pa-dinaplithylamine, a-, 385. 
Benzeneazo-jSjS-dinaphthylamine, 993. 
Benzoneazodiplienylcarbamide, 616. 

B enzeneazoethyl-«-naphthylaimno r 911. 
Eenzeneazo-jS-naphthyiamme, tnazmo 
from, Teaks., 329. 

Benzeneazo-/3-naphthyltolylamine, 99. 
Benzeneazoparatolyl- a-uaphthy lamine, 
912. 

Benzeneazophonol-a-naplithylamine, 

912. 

Benzene-derivatives, conversion of 
pentamethylene-derivatives into. 129. 
Benzenediazomtrosopheiiyltolylamine, 
CIO. 

Benzenes, bromonifcro-compounds pre¬ 
pared from, 988. 

- chloro-, obtained from anisoil, 

365. 

Benzene-series, alteration of compounds 
of, on exposure to air and light, 
1401. 

-selenium and oxygen deriva¬ 
tives in the, 34. 

Benzenesulphono} an amide, 501. 
Benzenesulphoneo rtl iami dobenzamido 
and its anhydride, 1289. 
Benzenetribenzoic acid, 770. 
Benzonylacetoothenylazoxime, 44. 

-paranitro-, 46. 

Benzenylamidoxime, action of acetalde¬ 
hyde and ethyl acctoaeetate on, 41. 

-action of aldehydes on 253. 

- action of ethyl chloracetate on, 

260. 

-paramido-, 46. 

-paranitro-, 44. 

BenzenylamidoximeglycoUic acid, 260. 

-anhydride, 260. 

Benzenjlamidoximooxalic acid, 259. 
Benzenylanilidoxime, reactions of, 43. 
Benzenylazoximeisoamenyl, 254. 
Benzonylazoximeisobutenyl, 254. 
Benzenylazoximemetanitrobenzenyl, 
metanitro-, 256. 
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Benzenylazoximemethenylcarboxylic 
acid, 258* 

Benzenylazoximephenylefchenyl, 253. 
Benzenyiazoximepropenyl, 254. 
Benzenylazoximesalioenyl, 254. 
Bcnzenylcarbonylimidoxime, paranitro-, 
45. 

Benzenylethenylazoxime, paranitro-, 
45. 

B enzenyHiydrazoximeamidobenzeiiyl- 
amine, 255. 

Benzenylhydrazoximeamidometanitro- 
benzylidene, metanitro-, 256. 
Benzenylliydrazoximeisoamylidene, 254. 
Benzenylliydrazoximeisobutylidene,254. 
BenzeaylhydrazoximephenylethyHdene, 
253. 

Benzenylbydrazoximepropylidene, 254. 
Benzenylhydrazoximesalicidene, 254. 
Benzenylorthotoluidoxime, 256. 
Benzenylparatoluidoxime, 43. 
Benzenylparafcoluylcarboiiyliimdoxime, 
43. 

Beuzhydroxamic acid, constitution of, 
256. 

Beuzidine, 1297. 

-metadiamido-, 782. 

-metadinitro-, 782. 

-metamido-, 783. 

-metanitro-, 783. 

Benzidinediurethane, 1298. 
Benzidinemetadisulphonic acid, 58. 
Benzidmesemiurethane, 1298. 
Benzidinesulphone, 59. 
Benzidmesulphonedisulphonic acid, 60. 
Beuzidmesulphonesulphonic acid, 59. 
Benzidmesulpbonic acid, 57. 
Beuzidmetetrasulphonic acid, 59. 
Benzidinetrisulphonic acid, 58. 

Benzde, action of ammonium formate 
on, 784. 

-ckloro-, 783, 

-condensation products of a-acetyl- 

pyrroline with, 1000. 

-nitro-, 624. 

-dioximes of, 624. 

oximes, atomic arrangement in, 
349. 

• constitution of, 721. 

- isomerism of, 575. 

-reduction of, Pboc., 1890, 31. 

Benzilemetanitrophenylhydrazine, 151. 
Benzilemethylphenyikydmzone, 24. 
Benzilemethylphenylosazone, 24. 
Benzileorthoearboxylic acid, 989. 
Benzileparacarboxylic acid, 168. 
Benzimido-ethyl ether, metanitro-, 973. 
Benzobutyl alcohol, 309. 

-oxime, Trans., 310. 

Benzoic acid, action of nitrous anhydride 
on, 1401. 

-—- detection of, in foods, 1031. 


Benzoic chloride, action of, on sodium 
cyanamide, 1253. 

-sulphinide, action of acids on, 91. 

Benzoin, action of ammonium formate 
on, 784. 

- and acetone, compound from 

Trans., 783. 

Benzoinoxime, a second, 1264. 
Benzoparaioluidine, 43. 

— thio-, 43. 

Benzophenodihydroketometadiazine, 

178. 

Benzophenone, derivatives of, 1422. 

-paramido-, 1142. 

Benzoplionone8, halogen, oximes of, 
1144. 

Benzoplienyldihydroketometadiazine, 
derivatives of, 178. 
Benzortliotoluidide, thio-, 256. 
Benzoylacetonemethylphenylhydrazone, 
24. 

Benzoylacetonitrile, 1251. 
Benzoyl-jS-acetylmetamtrophenylhydr- 
azine, a-, 150. 

Benzoylamidoomnamic acid, 623. 
Benzoylamido-orthocoumaric acid, 623. 
Benzoylanisenylamidoxime, 145. 
Benzoylanisoll, para-, 963. 
Benzoylbenzamide, paranitro-, 486. 
Benzoylbromallylamine, 953. 
Benzoylbromothymol, 366. 
Benzoylbutaldehyde, 358. 
Benzoylchlorodibromoplienol, 1108. 
Benzoyl-compounds of carbohydrates, 
glucosamine, and glucosides, 578. 
Benzoylcotaniino, 528. 
Benzoylcotarnineoxime, 528. 
Benzoylcyanamide, 1253. 
Bcnzoylchhydropyrroline, 65. 

-derivatives of, 1430. 

Benzoyldithionaphthol, 1300. 
Benzoylougenol, dibromo-, 638. 
Benzoylformaldeliyde, preparation of, 
51. 

Benzoylimidocinnamic acid, Plochl’s, 
623. 

Benzoylimidocoumarin, Ploclil’s, and 
its isomorides, 621. 
Benzoyl-a-isoomylpropionic acid, 

1101 . 

Benzoylmethylecgonino hydrochloride, 
647. 

Benzoyl-iS-naplithenylamidoxime, 62. 
Benzoyl-a-naphthyl ethyl ether, 901. 
Benzoyl-j8-naphthylhydrazine, 61. 
Benzoylparaxylidine, 606. 
Benzoylphoneto'Il, para-, 964 
Benzoylphenylaeefcaidoliyde, 369. 
Benzoylpicolylfurylalkelne, 1437. 
Benzoylpropaldehyde, 358, 
Benzoylpropionic acid, 896. 
Benzoylpyridyl-B-lactio acid, 621. 
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Benzoylsaliconylamidoxime, 143. 
Benzoyltannin, 163. 
Bimzoylthio-jS-dmaphthylamine, 1306. 
Benzyl alcohol, orthamido-, 1254. 

-derivatives of, 178. 

-paranitro-, 486. 

-bisulphide, orthonitro-, 488. 

-cyanide, displacement of the 

methylene hydrogen atoms in, 1142. 

-imidophenyltmocarbainate,T bans., 

296. 

-methyl ketone, bromodinitro-, 773. 

-trinitro-, 1419. 

-- phenylimidophenylthiocarbamate, 

Tuans., 298. 

-sodium thiosulphate, 1419. 

-sulphide, orlhonitro-, 487. 

--A 2 -«* t,an8 tetrahydroterephthalate, 

1134. 

-thiocarhamate, preparation, reac¬ 
tions and properties of, Tuans., 293. 
Benzylacetamide, orthamido-, 1442. 

-paranitro-, 486. 

Benzylacetanilide, orthamido-, 1443. 
Benzylacetone, metamido-, 1138. 
Benzylacetoparatoluidide, orthamido-, 
1258. 

Benzylalsorbite, 730. 

Benzylamine. action of, on methylene 
chloride, 887. 

-paranitro-, 486. 

Benzylamineparacarboxylie acid, 977. 
Benzylangehcalactone, 376. 
Benzylamline, orthamido-, 1258. 

- - orthonitro-, reduction of, 1444. 

-paranitroso-, 614. 

Benzylanthracene, 1145, 

-dihydride, 1426. 

Benzylanthracenesulphonic acid, barium 
salt of, 1145. 

Bcuzylautliranol, 1425. 
Benzylbenzamide, orthamido-, 1442. 

-orthonitro-, 1412. 

Bonzylbonzoylanilide, orthamido-, 1258. 
Beuzylcarbamide, paranitro-, 486. 
JBeuzylcyanophenyltbiocarbamide, 
amido-, 1408. 

BenzyldeoxybenzoUn, ortho- and para¬ 
nitro-, 1142. 

-paraxnido-, 1143. 

Benzyldihydroanthranol, 1425. 
Benzyldihydropyrroline, 65, 1430. 
Beuzyleneanthrone, amido-, 1425. 
Benzylethanetricarboxylio add, 896. 
Benzylethylmetamidophenol hydro- 
cliloride, orthonitro-, 1116. 

— orthamido-, 1116. 
Benzylformamide, orthonitro-, 1443. 
Bonzylformanilide, orthonitro-, 72. 
Benzylfomorthotoluide, orthonitro-, 74. 
Benzylformoparatoluidide, orthonitro-, 
73. 


Bcnzylfurfuraldoxime, 1267. 
JBenzrifurfuryl, 1407. 
Benzyl- 7 -hytlroxyvaleric acid, jS- t 377. 

Benzylideneamidophenyltolylamine,610. 

-paranitro-, 610. 

Benz} lidenebenzidine, metanitro-, 1298. 
Benzylid enechloroparatolylsulphone, 

380. 

Benzylidenechlorophenylsulphone, 379* 
Benzylidenediethylsulphone, 56. 

B enzy lidenelepidmeparasulph onic acid, 
1435. 

Benzytidenemet&mtrophenylhydrazme, 

150. 

Benzylideneorthamidoazotoluene, 616. 
Benzylideneorthonitrophenylhydrazine, 

Benzylideneparamidodiphenylamine, 

609. 

Benzylideneparaxylidene, 606. 
Beuzylidenepseudocumylhydrazine, 
Tbans., 55. 

Benzylidenequinoline - 3 - carboxylic 
add, 1325. 

Benzylidenetetrahydro - j3 - naphthyl- 
amine, ac.-, 632. 

Benzylidenexylidine, metanitro-, 606. 
Benzyliaoauisaldoxime, 1261. 
Benzylisobcnzaldoxime, 1123. 

-and phenyl cyanate, interaction of, 

1412. 

-paranitro-, modifications of, 1412. 

Beuzyllevulinio acid, 376. 

-bromo-, 376. 

Benzylmetanitroisobenzaldoxlrae, 1262. 
BenzylmethylcaTboxyglutaric add, 1135. 
Benzylmethylsuccinic acid, 1134. 

-anhydride, 774. 

Bcnzyloxantliranol, 1144,1425. 
Benzylparamidodiphenylamine, 600. 
Benzylparatoluidine, orthamido-, 1258. 
Benzylparaxylidino, 606. 

Benzylplien> lbulphono, 380. 
Bonzylphosphines and their derivatives, 
766. 

Benzylphosphinic add, 766. 
Ben 2 ylphosphinons add, 766. 
Beuzylphthalimidine, paramido-, 487. 
Benzylpyridyl chloride, action of moist 
silver oxide on, 794. 

-platinochloride, 794. 

Benzylsucdnic acid, 774, 895,1135. 

-— homologues of, 774. 

-anhydride, 896. 

Benzyltbiosulphuric acid, 1419. 
Benzylvalcrolactone, 376. 

Berberal, Tbans., 1062. 

- action of alkalis on, Tbans., 1075. 

— action of phenylhydrazme on, 
Tbans., 1077. 

-constitution of, Tbans., 1002. 

-examination of. Tbans.. 1000, 
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Berberal, hydrolysis of, Trans., 106 i. 

-synthesis of, Trans., 1079. 

Berberilio acid, Trans,, 994,1018. 

-action of heat on, Trans., 

1051. 

— _ constitution of, Trans., 998. 

-hydrolysis of, Trans., 1053. 

-salts of, Trans., 1049. 

Bevberine, 1011, Trans., 992. 

-constitution of, Trans., 1003. 

.-hydrobromide, tetrabromo-, 1012. 

-hydrogen sulphite, Trans., 1096. 

-oxidation of, with potassium per¬ 
manganate, Trans., 1010. 

Berberis alkaloids, 018. 

Berberoline, constitution of, Trans., 
1009. 

Berilic acid, Trans., 1091. 

-salts of, Trans., 1092. 

Berthollet’s laws, 1367. 

Beryllium antimonaie, 216. 

—- atomic weight of, 698,1375. 

-fluoride, heat of neutralisation of, 

680. 

•oxide, action of magnesium on, 
451. 

-preparation and properties 

of, 697. 

• phosphates, 1056. 

-sodium silicates, 562. 

Betaines of pyridine bases, 1431. 

-preparation of, 747. 

Betel leaves, ethereal oil of, 135. 
Bidioxymethyleneindigo, 1140. 

Bile, urobilin in the, 187. 

Bile-pigments, 181, 

Bilirubin, molecular weight of, 76. 

-oxidation of, 181. 

Biliverdiu, reduction of, 181. 

Birch oil, 256. 

Bismuth, atomic weight of, 706. 

-behaviour of, with sulphur and 

selenium, 216. 

-— effect of, on the freezing point of 
tin, Trans., 384. 

— electrolytic estimation of, 295. 
-electrolytic separation of, from 

copper, 1029, 

-phosphorescence of, in the sulph¬ 
ides of the alkaline earth metals, 201, 

-physical properties of, 707. 

—r- potassium iodides, 708,1007. 

-separation of, from lead, 421. 

-sulphide, precipitated, composition 

Bis-l-phenyl-3-methyl-4-mothylene-5* 
pyrazolone, Trans., 222. 

Blacking, boot-, analysis of, 1478. 
Bleaching powder, gas-volumetric esti¬ 
mation of, 1469. 

Blende containing manganese, estirna- 
tapn of zinc in* §27. 


Blood, arterial and venous, the differ¬ 
ence between in different bloodvessels, 
808 . 

• carbonic oxide, detection of, 1200. 

• destruction of glucose by, 1172. 

• estimation of iron in, 297. 

■heat developed by the action of 
oxygen on the, 274. 

-influence of salts on the clotting 

of, 1176. 

-method of raising the specific 

gravity of, 393. 

-of the Aplysiae, 810. 

— oxidation m the, 651. 

-permeability of the red corpuscles 

of, in relation to their isotonic co¬ 
efficients, 809. 

-proportion of, to body weight, 

1015. 

-stains, detection of, 840, 

-sugar in the, 276. 

Blood-corpuscles, red, lecithin and 
cholosterm in, 1017. 

Blood-fibrin, heat of combustion of, 
938. 

Blood-plasma of the splenic vein, is free 
haemoglobin present in ?, 1016. 

Blue, Egyptian, 215. 

-fluorescent, 157. 

-non-fluorescent, 156. 

Body-weight, proportion of blood to, 
1015. 

Boiler scale, composition of, 944. 
Boiling points, law of, 1043. 

-of substances arc a function 

of their chemical nature, (HI, 1301. 
Bootblacking, analysis of, 1178. 

Borneite, artificial production of, in the 
wet way, 1384. 

Boric acid, behaviour of mannitol 
towards, 1357. 

-- in the beech, 056, 

— and phosphoric acids, a derivative 
of, 108. 

-anhydride, action of magnosium 

on, 693. 

Bomcol, action of carbon bisulphide on, 
517. 

-preparation of, from terpene, 

Trans., 963. 

— specific volurao of, 160. 

Borneols, a-, enmphorates of, 790. 
Bornite, mineral related to, from 

Montana, 710. 

Borayl phenylcarbamates, 518. 
Bornylxajtfhio acid, 517. 

Boron chloride, combination of ammonia 
and hydrogen phosphide with, 690. 

— fluoride, combination of, with 
hydrogen phospliide, 448. 

— hydrides of, 693, 

— influence of, on steel, 566. . 
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Boron, occurrence of, in plants, and its 
physiological meaning, 133S. 

-preparation of, 331. 

Botrvogen, 456. 

Bouquet of fermented liquids, 1,180. 

-of wines, influence of yeast on, 

281. 

Bournonite from Arizona, 572. 

Brandy, analyses of, 1195. 

-from different parts of the German 

Empire, amyl alcohol in, 1388. 

Braunite from Orebro, 1076. 

Brazileln, tribromo-, 997. 
Brazileindihydroxime, 997. 
Brazileinphenylhydrazone, 997. 

Brazilin, 996. 

-tetrametbyl ether, bromine de¬ 
rivatives of, 997. 

Bromides, iodides, and chlorides of the 
alkalis, distinction between, 289. 
Bromine, volumetric estimation of, in 
the presence of chlorine and iodine, 
824. 

Bromo-derivatives of the paraffins, for¬ 
mation of, from alcohols, 465. 
Bromoformberborine, 1012. 

Brucine, bromination of, 1330. 

-dichloro-, 1330. 

-ferrocyanide, 1318. 

Brucite from the Tyrol, 339. 

Burners, new, 106. 

Butaldehyde and succinic acid, con¬ 
densation of, 588. 

Butaldohydes, condensation of plienyl- 
cnediamines with, 138. 

Butter, analysis of, 838. 

-estimation of soluble and insoluble 

fatty acids in, 93. 

-examination of, 305. 

-volatile fatty acids of, 186. 

Butyl j3-ethoxyquartenylato, 866. 

-/3-isobn toxy quartenylate, 866. 

-mercaptan, tertiary, Teaks., 639. 

-/3-methoxyquarfccnylate, 866. 

- nitrites, normal and secondary, i 

353. 

—t- jS-propoxyquartenylate, 866. 
Butylbenzeuesulphonic acid, para-tcr- 
tiary, 1296. 

Butylcarbinol, tertiary, 1388. 
Butylphenol, para-tertiary, 1296. 
Butylsuccinic acid, 872. 

Butyric acid, y-amido-, 360. 

——-detection and estimation of, 

in wines, in the presence of acetic 
acid, 1344. 

-acids, electrolysis of, 1237. 

Bufcyrolactonedicarboxj lie acid, £y-, 

587. 

Butyronitrile, y-bromo-, 360. 

— y-chloro-, 1221. 


C. 

Gacoclasite not a distinct species, 457. 
Cadmium, action of, on the halogen 
salts of cadmium, 1376. 

-antimonate, 216. 

-apatites, chlor-, and brom-, II. 

-arsenate, 563. 

-arsenates, 11. 

-arsenoapatite, ohlor- and brom-, 

11 . 

-double thiosulphates of, 1057. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, Traks., 383. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 204. 

- electrolytic separation of, from 

aluminium, chromium, iron, nickel, 
and zinc, 1028. 

—— electrolytic separation of, from 
arsenic, molybdenum, and tungsten, 
1029, 

- electrolytic separation of, from 

cobalt and nickel, 664. 

-oxide, action of magnesium oil, 452. 

-phosphates, 11. 

-potassium arsenate, 563. 

- salts, electrical conductivity of 

solutions of, 1203. 

-separation of copper from, 295. 

-sodium arsenate, 563. 

-thiosulphates, 12. 

-sub-hydroxide, 1376. 

-sub-oxide, 1376. 

-thiosulphate, 12, 564. 

Cadmous hydroxide, 1376. 

-oxide, 1376. 

Caesium carbonate, reduction of, by 
magnesium, 333. 

Cakes, feeding, relative values of, 
395. 

Calamine, estimation of zinc in, 418. 

-from the United States, 118. 

Caleiothorite, 1079. 

Calcium carbonate, secretion of, by 
animals, 653. 

-solubility of, in fresh and sea 

water, 450. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, Teaks., 384. 

-estimation of, in presence of phos¬ 
phoric .acid, iron, aluminium, and 
manganese, 417. 

-hydrogen phosphate, presence of 

magnesium in, 664. 

-oxalate, formation of. in plants, 

191. 

- oxide, action of magnesium on. 

451. 

—-influence of, on the decompo¬ 

sition of potassium chlorate, Teaks., 
280. 

-phosphide, preparation of, 942. 
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Calcium plumbate, 561. 

-tetrahydrogcn phosphate, 695. 

Callose, a new fundamental substance 
in vegetable membrane, 734. 

Calomel, action of hydrocyanic acid on, 
223. 

Calorimeter, mixing, new form of, 440. 
Calycanthine, 403. 

Catyeanthus glaueu% analysis of the 
seed of, 403. 

Camphamines, 516. 

Camphene, constitution of, Trans., 964. 
-glycol, 1313. 

Camphonitrophenol, acetyl and ethyl 
derivatives of, 63. 

—— benzoate, 64. 

— phosphate, 63. 

-phthalate, 64. 

Camphor, a new monobromo-, Trans., 
828. 

- action of ethyl oxalate on, Trans., 
652. 

- an isomeride of, 169. 

-compounds of, with phenols, 1427. 

-constitution of, Trans., 832, 964. 

-distillation of, with zinc chloride, 

1248. 

-isobromo-, Trans., 828. 

-new bases derived from, 516. 

-/J-nitro- and a-cldoronitro-, consti¬ 
tution of, 515. 

-oil of, 261. 

-phenolsulphonic acids from, 791. 

- production o£ from turpentine, 

Trans., 961. 

-rotatory power of, when dissolved 

in various oils, 1427. 

-specific volume of, 169. 

Camphoraldehyde, constitution of, 359. 
Camphorates of the a-bomcols, 790. 
Camphoric acid, constitution of, 517. 

-acids, 790,995, 

Camphoroxaiie acid, Trans., 653. 

-reduction of, Trans , G54. 

Camphorsulphonic acid, bromo-, Trans., 
833. 

Campboryl chloride, chloro-, 995* 
Camphoryldiamide, 3151. 
Camphorylimide, 1152. 

Cantharidin, derivatives of, 640. 

-phenylhydrazone, 640. 

Capillarity, influence of, on the solvent 
action of liquids, 555. 

Capillary tubes, rise of solution s in, 684. 
Capric chloride, 1252. 

Caprolactone, action of sodium ethoxide 
on, 868. 

Oapxylic chloride, 1252. 

Caraway, oil of, Norwegian, 902. 
Carbamide chlorides, aromatic. 633. 

— condensation of, with ethyl aceto- 
acetate, 1240, 


Carbamide, conversion of thiocarbamidc 
into, 1399. 

-estimation of, 308. 

-heats of formation and combustion 

of, 206. 

- See also Urea. 

Carbanilamidocresol, 248. 
Carbamlamidocumenol, 249. 
Carbanilamidonapbtliol, 248. 
Carbanilamido-a-naphthol, 249. 
Carbanilamidoplienanthrol, 249. 
Carbanildiamidoresoreinol, 249. 
Carbanilidoacetophenoneoxime, 251. 
Carbamlidoacetoxime, 251. 
Carbanilidoamidoazobenzone, 616. 
Carbanilidoamidoazotoluenc, 616. 
Carbanilidoanisaldoxime, 251. 
Carbanilidobonzaldoxime, 251. 
Carbanilidobenzeneazo-jS-naphtliyl- 
amine, 616. 

Carbanilido-a-benzilmonoxime, 252. 
Carbanilido-y-benzilmonoxime, 252. 
Carbanilidobenzophenoneoxime, 251. 
Carbanilidocamphoroxime, 251. 
Carbanilidocarvoxime, 251. 
Carbanilidofurfuraldoxime, 251. 
Carbanilidohydroxyazobenzene, 614. 
Carbanilidohydroxyhydrazobenzene, 
615. 

Carbanilidoisoanisaldoxime, 1261. 
Carbanilidoisobenzoldoxiuie, 253. 
CarbanilidoiRocuminaldoxime, 1203. 
Carbanilidoisonitrosobutyl methyl ke¬ 
tone, 252. 

Carbanilidometanitrobenzaldoxime, 

1262. 

Carbanilidometanitroisobenzaldoxime, 

1262. 

C&rbauib'domcthylpropylglyoxime, 252. 
Carbanilido-a-naphthaquiuoncoxime, 
252. 

Carbanilido-/3-naphthaquinone-(K-oxime, 

252. 

Carbanilido-^-naphthaquinone^-oximc, 

252. 

Carbanilido-orthanisaldoxime, 1111. 
Carbanilidophenoldisazobenzene, 615. 
Caibanilidoqumoneoxime, 252. 
Carbanilidothymoquinoneoximo, 252. 
Carbazolcdisulplionic acid, J297. 
Carbizines, constitution of, 1440. 
Carbodiamidoresorcinol, tbio-, 249. 
Carbodiimides and orthodiamines, con¬ 
densation products of, 246. 
Carbodiphenyline, 167. 

Carbohydrate from Staehys tuber if era , 
1088. 

Carbohydrates, 1085. 

— act‘on of the bacillus of malignant 
oedema on, 1454. 

-colloid, method of separation of, 

122 . 
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Carbohydrates, colloid, precipitation of, 
by Balts, 122. 

-in peach gum, 1022. 

— in the seeds of Pha^eolus vulgaris , 
917. 

-of the sweet potato, 1022. 

-soluble, in the seeds of legumes, 

917. 

-sugar yielding, insoluble, in seeds, 

644. 

Carbolic acid, commercial, examination 
of, 300. 

Carbon, action of fluorine on different 
forms of, 657. 

— and soda or potash, use of, in 
analysis, 1027. 

—- and sulphur, simultaneous estima¬ 
tion of, 2900. 

-as an impurity affecting the esti¬ 
mation of the atomic weight of 
hydrogen, 1369. 

-assimilation of, by green plants, 

818 

-bisulphide, explosion of, with air 

or oxygen, Teaks., 626. 

-heats of combustion and for¬ 
mation of, 1361. 

-estimation of, in graphite, 923. 

-estimation of, in organic substances 

in the wet way, 1467. 

-fluorides, hydrates of, 1386. 

--preparation of* 658. 

-free and combined, estimation of, 

in iron # and steel, 3027. 

-graphitic, different forms of, and 

their derivatives, 448. 

-tetrafluonde, 944,1053. 

-volumetric estimation of, in iron, 

924. 

Carbon-acids, bibasic, new synthesis of, 
5S3. 

Carbon-atoms, limitation of the free ro¬ 
tation of singly bound, 723. 
Carbon-chains, dosed, synthesis of sub¬ 
stances containing, 877. 

Carbon compounds, action of ammonia- 
eal cupric oxide on, 21. 

— -arrangement in space of the 

atoms in the molecule of, containing 
nitrogen, 848. 

-chemical constitution of, and 

the sign and variations of their ro¬ 
tatory power, 722. 

—--dispersion of, 1353. 

-oxidation of the sulphur in, 

1462. 

Carbonates, hydrogen, electrolysis of, 
. 1204. 

-rate of solution of, in acids, 843. 

-volumetric estimation of, 417. 

Carbonic anhydride, density of, 322. 

— -estimation of, 1188. 
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Carbonic anhydride, estimation of, in 
air, 11S8. 

estimation of, in potable 
•waters containing magnesium, 197. 

estimation of, in salts, 

417. 

- formed in manured and un¬ 
manured soils, 408. 

-improvement in the method 

of estimating by volume, 194. 

-influence of muscular work, 

hunger, and temperature on the exha¬ 
lation of, 1334. 

-influence of, on the products 

of fermentation, 281. 

-reduction of, by magnesium. 

1372. 

-oxide, action of, on nickel, Trans., 

749. 

-condensation of, under the 
influence of the silent discharge, 691, 
692. 

■ detector, 194. 

effect of the silent discharge 
on, 1358. 

- reduction of, by magnesium, 

1373. 

-solubility of, in mixtures of 

alcohol and water, 103. 
Carbonic-oxide-hfiemoglobin, detect ion 
of, 432,1200. 

Carbonyldiparanitrobenzenylamid- 
oxime, 45. 

Caarbonylhydroferrocyamo acid and its 
derivatives, 116. 

Carbonylorth amidophenol, changes of, 
in the animal system, 1413. 

-constitution of, 1413. 

Carbonylorthohydroxyamidophenol, 

Carboxybenzylphthalamic acid, para-, 
977. 

Carboxycinnamio acid, ortho-, oxida¬ 
tion of, 54. 

Carboxyeitinamyldithiooarbamic arid, 
ortho-, 13 23* 

Carboxyl-group in the aromatic series, 
influence or certain groups on the 
thermochemical value of, 439. 
Carminic acid, constitution of the hydro¬ 
carbon obtained from, 1145. 

Carrotene, 641. 

-in Diaptomus, 640. 

-in leaves, 285, 

Oarvacrol, bromamido-, constitution of, 
884. 

-bromonitroso-, constitution of, 884 

Case\n, estimation of, 312. 

-estimation of, in condensed milk. 

92. 

-heat of combustion of, 938. 

Cassia, oil of, examination of, 423. 
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Castor-oil bean, poisonous principle of, 
535. 

• examination of, 429. 
Cateeliol, action of chlorine on, 754, 
1255. 

<— physiological action of, 1019. 

-preparation of, Tbans , 587. 

Cattle marrow, 1172. 

Cele&tine from Mineral Co., West Vir¬ 
ginia, 1071. 

-occurrence of, near Torda, 713. 

Celestine-bed of Koppand, mean com¬ 
position of, 718. 

Cell, vegetable, behaviour of, with 
alkaline silver solution, 401. 

Cell. See Voltaic. 

Cell-membrane, vegetable, composition 
of, 1456. 

Cell-membranes, vegetable, 283. 
Cellulose, acetylation of, Tbans., 1. 

-and its modifications, 581. 

-animal, 227. 

-constitution of, TeanS., 4 

-estimation of, 303. 

- existance of an enzyme in the 

seeds of grasses which dissolves, 
Tbans., 497. 

-flax, characters of, Tbans., 199. 

-from various sources, 1457. 

-pentacelate, Tbans., 2. 

Celtis reticulosa , scatole in the wood of, 
191. 

Cephalonthin, 171. 

Cerebrose, identity of, with galactose, 
121, Tbans., 57. 

Ceresin, detection of, in beeswai, 421. 
Cerium earths, 851. 

-hydrogen Bulphate, 452. 

-phosphate, irom South Norway, 

111 . 

Cerotic acid, oxidation of, by nitric 
acid, 1237, 

Ceryl alcohol from flax, Tbans., 198. 
Cetraric acid, 600. 

Chalcedony, expansion of, 1372. 
Champignons an magnet, alcoholic fer¬ 
mentation and conversion of alcohol 
into aldehyde by, 1179. 

Charcoal, oxidising and decolorising 
properties of, 690. 

Chavicol, properties and derivatives of, 
135. 

Chelidonine, reactions of, 310. 

Chemical change, rate of, 327. 

——- under great pressure, evi¬ 

dence of, afforded by petrographical 
research, Tbans,, 404 

- energy, increase of, at the free 

surface of liquids, 328. 

- equilibrium between hydrogen 

chloride and hydrogen in conjunction 
with metals, 685* 


Chemical equilibrium, r61e of solid sub¬ 
stances in, 1365. 

-reactions, the dond space in, 1207. 

Chinine, formation of lepidine deriva¬ 
tives from, 1433. 

Chitin, heat of combustion of, 938. 
Chloral, action of sulphides on, 291. 

-and succinic acid, condensation of, 

586. 

Chloral-ammonia, action of heat on, 
230. 

Chloralide, action of phosphoric chloride 
on, 27. 

Chloralimide, 230. 

-and its isomeride, 1093. 

Chloranilic acid, decomposition products 
of, 130. 

Chloranil, action of sodium thiosulphate 
on, 1419. 

Chloric acid, action of light on, Tbans., 
624 

Chlorides, bromides, and iodides of the 
alkalis, distinction between, 289. 

-hydrochlorides of, 106. 

Chlorine, action of water in the light 
on, Tbans., 613. 

-and hydrogen chloride, estimation 

of, when mixed, 412. 

-and crystalline sodinm carbonate, 

direct production of, from sodium 
chloride, 10. 

-direct estimation of, in mixtures of 

chlorides and iodides, 920. 

-estimation of, in water, 86. 

-free, detection of, in hydrochloric 

acid, 289,547. 

-gas, preparation of, for laboratory 

putposcs, 415. 

-importance of, in the plant, 1182. 

— oxygon and hydrogen, equilibrium 
between, 8. 

-preparation of, in a Kipp’s ap¬ 
paratus, 6. 

-rapid detection and estimation of, 

in alkaline thiocyanates, 663. 
Chlorine-water, rate of decomposition 
of, by light, 849. 

Chloroform, action of sulphides on, 291. 
Cbloroformamide-synthesjB, a modifica¬ 
tion of, 974 

ChloToformberbcrine, 1012. 

Chlorophyll, colouring matters of, 171* 
-estimation of, in loaves and in ex¬ 
tracts, 672. 

-relation between the assimilation 

and transpiration produced by, 190. 
Chlorophyll-grains, green colouring 
matter of, 641. 

Cholesterin, higher homologue of, 757. 
-in plants, 1457. 

— in red blood corpuscles, 1017* 

— molecular weight of, 914 
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Cholesterin propionate, 932. 

-reaction ot, 932. 

Cholesterol, occurrence of, in Scopolia 
carmoltca , 403. 

Cholestol reaction, 1474. 

Cholic acid, molecular weight of, 914. 
Chondrin, beat of combustion of, 938. 
Ckondru s crispu^ iodine in, 402. 
Chromates, double, 1065. 

Chrome iron, 568. 

--ore, analysis of, 828,1027. 

-Tolumetric estimation 

of chromium in, 298. 
Chrom\cbromide, isomeric forms of ,1063. 
Chromiodates, 1378. 

Chromite, artificial preparation of, 568 
Chromium bases, constitution of, 1213. 

-electrolytic estimations with, 294. 

-estimation of, in foods, 195. 

-estimation of, in iron and steel, 

85. 

-oxide, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, Tsans., 
277, 

-potassium arsenate, 1378. 

-pyroarsenate, 1378. 

—— sodium arsenate, 1378. 

--sulphide, 215. 

— volumetric estimation of, in chrome 
iron ore, 298. 

Chrysanthemum cineraricefohuM , homo- 
logue of, cholesterin from, 757. 
Chrysene, 1312. 

— amido-, 789, 902,1313. 

-synthesis of, 515. 

CliTysenic acid, 1312. 

Chrysokotone, 1312. 

Chr> soquinone, preparation of, 1312. 
Chrystobalite, 1071. 

Chyle, destruction of glucose by, 1172. 
-human, 394. 

-presence in, of a ferment which 

destroys sugar, 810. 

— sugar in the, 276. 

Cinchine, formation of lepidine deri¬ 
vatives from, 1433. 

Cinchomeronanuc acid, 1157. 
Cintihomerondi&nilide, 1158. 
Cinchomexonimido, 1157. 
Cinchomeronphenylphenylimide, 1158. 
Cinchona alkaloids, estimation of, 309. 
Cinchonic acid, sulpho-, 1435. 
Cinebonidine ferrocyanide, 1318. 

—— melting point of, 1166. 

Cinchonine ferrocyanide, 1318. 

Cineole, constitution of, 1315. 

Cineolio acid, constitution of, 1315. 

-anhydride, 1314. 

Cinnamaldehyde, action of ethyl aceto- 
acetato on, 768. 

—and ammonia, action of, on diacetyl, 
and onphenanthraquinone, Teaks., 11* 


Cinnamaldehyde, orthonitro-, action of, 
on malonic acid, 163. 

-paramfcro-, derivatives of, 161. 

Cinnamaldoxime, paramtro-, 161. 
Cinnamenylacrylio acid, oxidation of, 
1274. 

Cinnamenylcinchonic add, a-, 176. 
Cinnamenyldimefhylglyoxahne, Teaks., 

Cmnamenyldiphenyleneoxazole, Teaks., 

12 . 

Cmnamenyl-a-naphthacinchonic acid, 

1007. 

Cmnameny 1- £-naphthacinchonic add, 
ot-, 1008 . 

Cmnamenyl a-naphthaquinoline, a-, 

1008. 

Cmnamenyl-0-naphthaquinoline, a-, 

1009. 

Cinnamic acid, amido-, derivatives of, 
1123. 

-audits homologues,prepara¬ 
tion of, 891. 

-benzoyUacthnide of, 624. 

-preparation of, 892. 

-and isocmnamic adds, nature of the 

isomerism of, 495. 

Cmnamolmetatoluylenediamine, 139. 
Cinnamon oil, examination of, 423. 
Cinnamylcocalne from coca leaves, 76. 

-occurring naturally in, 390. 

Cinnamylidenetolidine, 1299. 
Cinnamylindole, [S'], 989. 

Oitraconanil, 1102. 

-and pyramlpyrolnlactone, identity 

of, 774. 

Citraconic acid, action of aniline on, 368. 

-synthesis of, from ethyl pro- 

penyltriearboxylate, 1101. 

Citrates, distillation products of, 1102. 
Citrazimmide, consitution of, 736. 

Citric add, estimation of, in lemon juice, 

88 . 

--thermochemistry of, 101, 

Citronella oil, 231. 

Citronellic aldehyde, 281. 

Oitronelli 1 alcohol, 231. 

Citrus, crystalline substances from the 
fruits of various species of, Tbans., 
323. 

Clark cell, standard, 202. 

Clark’s soap test, standard solution for, 
198. 

Clays, composition of, 1060. 

Clotting, influence of salts on, 1176, 
Clover, red, yields and composition of a 
variety of, 1183. 

Coagulation of blood, Ac., influence of 
salt6 on, 1176. 

Coal, occurrence and estimation of 
sulphur in, 414. 

Coal-tar, coumarone in, 496. 
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Coal-tar, products of the distillation of, 
403. 

Cobalt, anomalous rotatory dispersion 
in, 673. 

-antimonate, 216. 

-arsenate, 563. 

-bases, constitution of, 1213. 

-* carbon^ lferrocyanide, 117. 

-chroiniodate, 1378. 

-electron tic estimation of, 294. 

-electrolytic separation of cadmium, 

of mercury, of silver from, 6C4. 

-estimation of, 1470. 

-oxides, 1213. 

-potassium arsenate, 564. 

-salts, action of sodium carbonate 

and bromine on solutions of, 568. 

-effect of temperature on the 

magnetism of, 678. 

-sesquioxide, influence of, on the 

decomposition of potassium chlorate, 
Tuans., 278. 

-sodium arsenates, 564. 

-sulphide, 215. 

-thiosulphate, 12 . 

-thiosulphate, 330. 

Cobaltammonium bases, constitution of, 
953. 

-salts, mercury derivatives of, 13. 

-sulphites, 14. 

Cobaltoctamine salts, 14. 

Coca leaves, cinnamylcocaine occurring 
naturally in, 390. 

-estimation of alkaloids in, 

310. 

Cocaine and atropine, relation between, 

1010 . 

-bye-product from the commercial 

synthesis of, 047, 803. 

-chromate, 839. 

-crude, from Peru, valuation of, 838. 

-fcrrocjanide, 1318. 

-hydrochloride, detection of, 96. 

-occurrence of isoeinnaxnic acid in 

the alkaloids of, 494. 

-test for, 839. 

Codeine, estimation of, 1198. 

-methiodido, 179. 

-- reaction of, 311. 

Coffee, Mussoenda seeds as a substitute 
for, 285. 

Cognac, adulterations of, 1196. 

Colloidal substances, behaviour of, with 
reference to Raoult's law, 105. 

-molecular weights of, 725. 

Colloids, cryo8copical investigation of, 
1215. 

-freezing of solutions of, 685. 

Colour analysis by means of the tinto¬ 
meter, 1461. 

Colouring matter from Diqpiopius ana¬ 
logous to caarrotene, 64Q. 


Colouring matters of wines, 311. 

-spectroscopic method for the 

estimation of, 1476. 

Combustion, formation of ozone and 
nitrogen acids in, 447. 

-rapid, formation of ozone during, 

330. 

Combustion with lead chromate, 926 
Combustions under a high pressure, 
1050. 

Composites, inulin in the capitula of, 
191. 

Conductivity, electrical, as a means of 
investigating the interaction of arids 
of complex function, 204. 

-change of, in freshly prepared 

solutions, 204. 

-of air due totho formation of 

ozone, 676. 

-of aspartic acid, 204. 

*-of distilled water, 1357. 

-of fused and solid salts, 1037. 

-of hydrogen chloride in dif¬ 
ferent solvents, 97. 

-of phenols and hydroxy- 

benzoic acids, 677. 

-of solid mercury, 98. 

-of some salt solutions between 

18° and 100°, 676. 

-of solutions of boric acid con¬ 
taining mannitol, 1357. 

-of solutions of cadmium salts, 

1203. 

-of sulphuric acid solutions, 

Tuans., 86-88,158-160. 

-of the ammonium and aniline 

salts of the hydroxybenzoic aeid>, 
1039. 

-of the substituted succinic 

and glutaric acids, 1038. 

Conhydrine, attempt to synthesise, 1447. 
ConiceTne, 7 -, 802. 

Conicemes, 1328. 

Coniine, 802. 

-ferrocyanide, 1338. 

Constitution of organic substances rela¬ 
tion of the heat of combustion to, 
1206. 

Conyrino, 802. 

Copiapite, 454, 456. 

Copper, analysis of organic substances 
containing, 296. 

-and ferro-manganeBe, electrical re¬ 
sistance of, 1356. 

-and nitric acid, conditions of the 

reaction between, 701. 

-and potassium chlorides, saturated 

solutions of compounds of, 564! 

-and zme sulphates, electrolysis of 

mixed aqueous solutions of, 678 . 

-antimonate, 216. 

-double phosphates* ’*■****, 
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Copper oarbonylfcrrocyanide, 117. 

-chloride solutions, thermal behavi¬ 
our of, 1206. 

-chromiodate, 1379. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tm, Trans., 379. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 294. 

-electrolytic separation of, from 

arsenic, 1029. 

-electrolytic separation of, from 

cadmium, 665. 

—— electrolytic separation of, from 
iron, aluminium, cadmium, chromium, 
eobalt, nickel, iron, or zinc, 1028. 

-estimation of, 665. 

-estimation of, by titration with 

potassium cyanide, 547. 

estimation of, in iron and steel, 
85. 

• evidence of the occurrence of a 
new element in, 434. , 

-hydrosulphide, Pboo., 1890, 50. 

-influence of, on steel, 567. 

-lead and tin, alloy of, 385. 

— native, pseudomorphs of, after 
azurite, 453. 

-nitrate, crystallised basic, 1376. 

-crystallised basic, identical 

with gerhardite, 714. 

- ores, tourmahne-bearing, from 

Chili, 114. 

-oxide, behaviour of, at high tem¬ 
peratures, Tbans.', 269. 

— -influence of, on the decom¬ 

position of potassium chlorate, Trans., 
279. 

-oxides, reduction of, by magnesium, 

333. 

-oxychlorides, 1058. 

-oxysulphides, 1211. 

— phosphorescence of, in the sulph¬ 
ides of the alkaline earth metals, 
201 . 

- precipitate formed in ordinary 

water, 851. 

-precipitation of, as thiocyanate, in 

assaying, 547. 

— potassium carbonate solution, esti¬ 
mation of sugars with, 3031. 

-pure, production of, in a crystal¬ 
line condition, Pboo., 1890, 95- 

-salts, action of, on metallic cyanides, 

464. 

-separation of, from cadmium, 295. 

-sulphate, tetrabasic, 851. 

-sulphide, precipitated, composition 

of, 1217. 

-volumetric estimation of, 665, 926. 

Copper. See also Cuprous. 
Copper-bismuth-glance, artificial, 337. 
Coquimbite, 454. 

Corn cockle seeds,, poison of, 1458. 


Corpuscles, red, lecithin and cholesterm 
in, 1017. 

-permeability of, in relation to their 

isotonic coefficients, 809. 

Corundum in Patrick Co., Virginia, 
570. 

-synthesis of, 112. 

Cossaite from the Upper Susa Valley, 
344. 

Cotamelactone, 529. 

Cotamelactonic acid, 529. 

Cotamic acid, 529. 

Cotarnine, constitution of, 530. 

-oxime, 528. 

Cotammethme methochloride, 528. 
Cotamonenitnlo, 528. 

Cotton-seed oil, detection of, in fats and 
olive oil, 930. 

• estimation of, in lard, 

307. 

- testing lard for, 428. 

-thermochemistry of, 939. . 

Coumanc acid, a-benzoyllactunide of, 
624. 

Ooumarinpropionic acid, 584, 777. 
Coumanns, tluo-, and their behaviour 
towards hydroxylanune and phony 1- 
hjdrazine, 624. 

Coumarone, bromo-, 496. 

-chloro-, 496. 

-dibromide, 496. 

-diohloride, 496. 

-in coal-tar, 496. 

Cow, relative value of various foods for 
the, 395. 

Cranberry juice, fermentation and com¬ 
position of, 1455. 

Crataegus oxyacantha, calcium oxalate 
in leaves oi, 191. 

Cresol, crude, examination of, 425. 
Oosolbenzom, ortho-, 897. 
Crcsolglycollio acid, ortho-, 375. 

Creaols, condensation of dichlorether 
with, 1140. 

-physiological action of the three, 

813. 

Crcsyl orfchosulphide, 1420. 
Croeylethylaulphine, ortho-, 1420. 
Cresylsulphone, ortho-., 1420. 

Critical atomic coefficients, 444. 

-points, molecular constitution of 

compounds at their, 413. 

Crotonic acid, molecular weight of, 
737. 

-acids, thio-derivatives of, 361. 

Crofcylpyridine, 1436. 

Cryohydrate*, nature of, Trans., 361. 
Cryoseopic investigation of colloids, 
1215. 

—■ method of determining molecular 
weights, 324. 

Crystallisation, apparatus for, at low 

5 l 2 
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temperature and in absence of moisture 
and air, 1043. 

Crystallography of dibenzoylcinnamene- 
derivatives, Teaks., 714. 
tYystals, fluid, 106. 

Cuminildioximes, isomeric, 1143. 
Cuminolmetatoluylenediamine, 139. 
Cumylidenebenzidine, 1298. 
Cumylidenetolidine, 1299. 

Cupric. See Copper. 

Cuprous chloride, influence of hydrogen 
chloride on the solubility of, 109. 
Cupules of the beech, amount of mineral 
matter and m&nurial value of, 287. 
Cyanacetone, the so-called, 1094, 1095. 
Cyanalkines, 1158. 

Cyanainide, constitution of the deriva¬ 
tives of, 1222. 

Cyanamines, a new class of dyes, 1307. 
Cyanethine, formation of, 1158, 1159. 
Cyanides, metallic action of cupric 
salts on, 464 

Cyanobenzyl chloride, ortho-, 1249. 

-para-, 239. 

-para-, derivatives of, 977. 

-cyanide, ortho-, action of hydroxyl- 

amine on, 146. 

-para-, 239. 

-mercaptan, ortho-, 1250. 

-phthalimide, para-, 977. 

-thiocyanate, ortho-, 1249. 

Cyanodiphenylsuccinic acid, 504. 
Cyanogen disulphydrate, 29. 

-iodide, vapour density and melting 

point of, 949. 

-monosulphydrate, 351. 

Cyanomethine, formation of, 1158,1159. 
Cyanoparatoluamide, 239. 
Cyanoparatoluic acid, «*>-, 240. 
Cyanophenylncetanude, para-, 239. 
Cyanophcnylaeetic acid, para-, 239. 
Cyanophenylethenylamidoxime, para-, 

147. 

Cyanophenylethenylazoximebenzenyl, 

148. 

Cyanopropine, formation of, 1159. 
Cyanopropylphth«!ia;fide, y, 360. 
Cyanuric acid, synthesis of, 1082. 
Cymene, action of chromyl chloride on, 
978, 1254. 

-ehloro-, action of sulphonic chlor¬ 
ide on, 1288. 

-dibromo-, 366. 

-dinitramido- and dinitro-, constitu¬ 
tion of, 753. 

Cymenesulphonamide, nitro-a-, 1287. 
Cymenesulphonic acid, amido-a-, 1287. 

——-ehloro-, 779. 

-- _ ehloro- and bromo-a, 1288. 

*-chloronitro*, 780. 

-.-nitro-a-, 1287. 

Cjmyl methyl ketone, ortho-, 770. 


Cystin in the urine, 1018. 
Cystinuria, 189. 


D. 

Dahllite from Norway, 714. 

Damascenine, 1317. 

Daturic acid, 1396. 

Dead space in chemical reactions, 1207. 

Decahydroquinoline and its derivatives, 
1319. 

Decahydroquinolyl dithiocarbamatc, 
1319. 

Decamethylencdicarboxylic acid, 1237. 

Decylene, 594. 

Detiydroerythrol, 730. 

Dehydrobenzyloxanthranol, 1144. 

-- bromide, 1144. 

-bromo-, 1145. 

Dehydrodiacetyllevulinic acid, action of 
ammonia on, 864. 

-preparation of, 864. 

Dehydrofichtelite, 385. 

Dejections, influence of the pancreatic 
juice on the colour of, 397. 

Delvauxite, from Vysofiany, Bohemia, 
715. 

Densities, gas, new method of determine 
ing, 321. 

-of sulphuric acid solutions, Trans., 

69-85,139-158. 

Deoxybenzotn, derivatives of, 1143. 

-displacement of the methylene* 

hydrogen atoms in, 1142. 

Dooxybcnzo\northimidodicarboxylic 
acid, 1143. 

Dcoxvbenzoinorthodicarboxylic acid, 
1143. 

-anhydride, 1143. 

Deoxybonzolnparacarboxylic acid, di¬ 
bromo-, 168. 

Deoxyfuroin, 1245. 

Desaurincs, molecular weight of, 1144. 

Descloizite from American localities, 
341. 

Desmine from the French Creek Mir es, 
113. 

Desmotropy in phenols, 1404. 

Desylacetophenone, Trans., 643. 

- action of phenylhydrazine on, 

Trans., 647. 

-oximes of, Trans., 650, 

Desylamine, 890. 

Desylanisoil, para-, Trans., 969. 

Desylphenol, para-, Trans., 965. 

fusion of, with potash, 
Trans., 971. 

reduction of, with hydriodic 
acid, Trans., 971. 

Desylphthalamio acid, 890. 

Desylphthalimide, 890. 
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Development of frog’s spawn, influence 
of inorganic salts on, 393. 
Dextroatropine, 75. 

Dextrococaine, 647, 913. 

Dextroccgonine, 646, 913. 

Dextrinase, 998. 

Dextrine, benzoyl derivatives of, 578. 
Dextrose, action of ethyl acetoacetate 
on, in presence of alcoholic ammonia, 
732. 

-benzoyl compounds of, 578. 

-copper solution for the estimation 

of, 198. 

-formation of volatile fatty acids 

from, 731. 

-synthesis of, 466. 

Dextrosecarboxylic acid phenylhydr- 
azide, 154. 

Dextrotropic arid, 74. 

Diabetes, phloridzin, 1336, 1837. 
Diabetic coma and acetonuria, 399. 
Diacetamide, 1239. 
Diacetamido^orthobromacetylthymol, 
para-, 602. 

Diacetamidophenylhydrazine, 151. 
Diacetyl, action of benzaldehyde and 
ammonia on, Tbans., 8. 

- action of cinnamaldehyde and 

ammonia on, Tbans., 11. 

- action of sahcylaldehyde and 

ammonia on, Tbans., 10. 

-symmetrical telrabromo-, 359. 

-tetrachloro-, action of ammonia 

and ethylenediamine on, 475. 

-derivatives of, 232. 

-trichloramido-, 233. 

Diacetylbrazileta, dibromo-, 997. 
Diacetylbronriotoluylenediamine, 975. 
Diacetylbutane, woij-, Trans., 241. 

D lacetyleliloranilic arid, 1271. 
Diacctylcyanhydrin, tetrachloro-, 233. 
riiacetyldiamiuophenylainine, 1115. 

I) iacctyhiiamines, 1115. 
Dmcriyldicyanliydrin, tetrachloro-, 233. 
Diacctyl-aoi-diethylpcntanc, aw-, 
Tbans., 29, 32. 

Diacetyl-«w-dicthylpentanedioxime, aw-, 

Tbans., 33. 

Dmcetyldinitramidodiphenylamine, 

1114. 

Diacetyldiparatolyldiamidomethylene- 
orthophonylenediamine, 246. 
Diacetyldiphenodioxazine, 49 L. 
Diacetyldiphenylpropylamine, 1423. 
Diacetylglyoxyuc arid, tetrachloro-, 132. 
Diacetylhydrolapachone, 1310. 
Diacetylhydroisolapachone, 1310. 
Diacetylmesoanthramine, 1426. 
Diacetylmetaxylidine, 1315, 
Diacetylorthodiamidotoluene, 1115. 
Diaoetylorthoplienylenodiamine, 1115. 
Diacetyloxalenedimnidoxime, 123. 


Diacetylparadesylphenol, Tbans., 968. 
Diacetyl pentane, aw-, action of de¬ 
hydrating agents on, Tbans., 13. 

-action of reducing agents on, 

Pboo., 1889,145. 

- - condensation products of, 

Tbans., 26. 

Diacetvlphenamidophenol, 159. 
Diacetylphenylimidophcnol, 490. 
Diacetvlquinol, monothio-, 604. 
Diacetylsalicenylamidoxime, 143. 
Diacetylsucciuenediamidoxime, 125. 
Diadochite from Vyso&ray, Bohemia, 7l 5. 
Dialdehydes, action of methylhydrazmc 
on, 24. 

Dialkyl cyanothiocarbaraides, 1103. 
Diallyl, derivatives of, 353. 

-first oxide of a tetrahydric alcohol 

from, 354. 

-hexasulphide, 577. 

-oxysulphide, 577. 

-tetrabromides, 20, 223. 

Diallylcarbinol, first oxide of the penta- 
liydric alcohol from, 353. 

-pentatomio alcohol and unsat u- 

rated glycerol from, 729. 
Diallylthiocarbamide, 477. 
Diamidophenazme, [2 : 2'], 1114. 
Diamine-compounds, metallic, 953. 
Diamines, aromatic meta-, fluorescent 
derivatives of, 138. 

- ortho- and polyamines, formation 

of azraes from, 178. 

-action of carbonyl chloride 

on, 975. 

-action of quinone on, 1445. 

-oxidation products of, 14 M. 

Diamond from Russel 0o., Kentucky, 337. 

-nature of the, 1210. 

Diamylamine, chloro , 952. 
Diamyloxamide, 1388. 

Diamylresorcinol, dispersion and mole¬ 
cular refraction of, 1201,1202. 
Dianilidomethylbromacetoacetic acid, 
642. 

Dianilidomethyldichloracetic arid, 613. 
Dianilidouaphthalene, [2 : 2'], 629. 
— para-, 911. 
Dianilidonaphthaquinone, 911. 
Dianilido-orthodiazothiole, 526. 
DianilidQparaxvloq uinone, 606. 
DianisylbromopeutaJactone, 772. 
Dianisylhydroxyvalerie acid, 772, 
Dianisylpentalactone, 772. 
Dianisylpentolic acid, 584, 771. 
Dianisylpentylenic acid, 771. 
Dianisyltetryleno, 584, 772. 

Dianthryl, dichloro-, and its oeto- 
cliloride, 638. 

-hexabromo-, 638. 

-octo bromide, dibromo-, 638. 

-tetrahydride, 638. 
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Diapfomus, colouring matter analogous 
to carrotene from, 640. 

Diastase, characters of, 019. 

-considered as a mixture of maltase 

and dextrinase, 998. 

-distribution of in malted barley, 

Trans., 508. 

-does the aleurone-layer secrete?, 

Trans., 520. 

■-genesis and distribution of the two 

varieties of, in the resting and germi¬ 
nating seed, Trans., 505. 

-localisation of the secretion of, in 

the embryo, Trans., 493. 

-of secretion, Trans., 509. 

-action of, on ungelatinised 

starch, Trans., 510. 

- of translocation, Trans., 509. 

Diazine derivatives, para-, 268, 525. 

Diazines, meta-, 1158. 

Diazoamidea, normal and mixed, Trans., 
785. 

Diazoamido-componnds, nitrated, 39. 

Diazoamidonitrobenzene, 39. 

Diazoimidonitrotoluene, 39. 

Diazobenzene, 1115. 

-chloride, action of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate on, 1419. 

Diazobenzeneorthotolubenzylamine, 969. 

Diazobenzeneparatolubenzylamine, 969. 

Diazo-compounds, action of finely di¬ 
vided copper on, 970. 

Diazodibromobenzene sulphate, 165. 

Diazometanitrobenzene-methylparatolu- 
idide, combination of, with diazopara- 
bromobenzene - methylparatoluidide, 
Trans., 793. 

Diojco - 0 - naphthalene - methylparatolu¬ 
idide, combination of, with diazopnra- 
bromoben/.eue - methylparatoluidide, 
Trinb., 797. 

Diazoparabromobenzcno - methylpara - 
toluidide, combination of diazomota- 
nitrobenzene - methylparatoluidide 
with, Traits., 793. 

- combination of diazo-j8-naph- 

thaleno-iuethylparatoluididc with, 
Trans., 797. 

Diazo-reactions, 971. 

Diazoresorcinol, 156. 

Diazoresorufin, 156. 

Diazo-salt'group, and a phenyl-residue, 
intramolecular transformation be¬ 
tween, 1116. 

Diazosulphonio acids, improvement in 
Sandmeyer’s reaction with, 1149. 

Diazotoluene, ortho-, action of sodium 
sulphide on, 1420. 

-para-, action of sodium sulphide 

on, 1420. 

Diazouracil, 1241. 

Diazouracilcax’boxylic arid, 1240. 


Dibenzallcvulinic acid, 1129. 
i dbenzamide, 1289. 

Dibenzenylazoxime, paranitro-, 45. 
Dibenzyldiazoximeoxidene, 259. 
Dibenzoylacetonitrile, 125 L. 
Dibenzoylamidoothylpiperonylcarb- 
oxylic acid, Trans., 1059. 
Dibonzoylbromotoluylenediamine, 976. 
Dibenzoylcarbamide, asymmetrical, 
1253. 

Dibouzoylcmnameno, a&-, Trans., 662. 

- action of bromine on, Trans., 711. 

-action of heat on, Trans., 677. 

- action of hydroxylamine on, 

Trans., 710. 

- action of phenylliydrazin© on, 

Trans., 708. 

-crystallography of Trans., 715. 

-distillation of, Trans., 685. 

-nitro-, Trans., 676. 

-preparation of, Trans., 672. 

Dibenzoylcinnamenimide, Trans., 692. 

-crystallography of, Tr/ns., 718. 

-dibromide, Trans., 693. 

Dibenzoylolhane, 1269. 
Dibenzoylznethylhydrazine, 23. 
Dibenzoyl-a^3-napbthylenediamine, 370. 
Dibenzoylorthophenylenediamine, 370. 
Dibenzoylorthotoluylenediamine, 370. 
Dibenzoylpentane, aaj-, action of de¬ 
hydrating agents on, Trans., 27. 
Dibenzoylsalicenylamidoxime, 143. 
Dibenzoyltrimethylenephenyldiamine, 
1214. 

Dibenzylacctic acid, 1135. 
Dibenzylalsorbite, 731. 
Dibonzylcarbamide, paranitro-, 487. 
Dibenzyl-dorivatives, formation of, 504. 
Dibenzylidenediphcnyline, 166. 
Dibenzylmaionie acid, 1L34. 

Dibenzy lortl lodicarboxylic acid, 1143. 
Dibenzylphospbino, 767. 

-lionman’s, identity of, with t ri- 

bonzylpliOBphmo oxide, 492. 
Dibenzylphosphinic acid, 767. 
Dibenzyllhiooarbanride, paranitro-, *187. 
Dibromhyclrin, a-, constitution of, 1083. 
Dibutylbenzeno, tertiary, 1297. 

Dib utyloctohydrophenant hrolino, 138. 
Dibutyric acid, y-thio-, 1221. 
Dibutyronitrile, y-thio-, 1221. 

Dicalrium phosphate, 1056. 
Dicarbanilido-o-benzildioxime, 252. 
Dicorbanilido-^-bonzildioxime, 253. 
Dicarbani!ido-y-benzildioxime, 253. 
Diearbanilidohydrazobenzeno, 614. 
Dicarbanilidosalicylaldoxime, 251. 
Dirinnamylorthodiamidotolueno, 1115. 
Dickinsonite from Branchville, 1072. 
Dicoumarin, 584. 

Dicresol, diamido-, action of nascent 
nitrous acid on, 38. 
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Dicyanobenzene, meta-, propeities of, 
147. 

Dicyanobenzenylamidoxime, 1120. 
Dicyanobenzyl disulphide, ortho-, 1251. 
Dicyanodibenzylamine, ortho-, 1251. 
Dicyano-£-naphthenylaniid oxime, 1121. 
Didehydrotrichlorodihydroxypiperazine, 
231. 

Di-diph enyltriazole, 271. 

Diet, effect of, on the secretion of 
amidic substances, 278. 
Diethoxydichloroquinols, «- and 137. 
Diethoxj dichloroquinone, para-, 136. 
Dicthoxydiphenyldiketopiperazine, 1161. 
Diethoxydiplienylpiperazine. nitroso- 
para-, 1332. 

Diethoxyphenyldiketopiperazine, para-, 
1333. 

Diethyl jS-dichloromucouate, Trans., 
934. 

Diethylacetamide, 473. 
Diethylacetamlide, 473. 

Diethylacetic anhydride, 473. 

-cliloride, 473. 

Diethylacetonitnle, 474. 
Diethylallylthiocarbainide, 1241. 
Diethylamylcarbamide, 1241. 

, DiethyUmline, thio-, 611. 

* Diethylbenzidinephthidic acid, 1298. 
Diethylbenzoylothylmethane, 493. . 

Diothylbonzyithiocarbamide hydro¬ 
chloride, 1241. 

Diethyldimethylenetrisulphone, 1093. 
Diethylenodiamine, 476. 
Diethylethylamine, 0-, 474. 
Dielhvlothylenepseudothiocarbamide, 
1212 . 

Diethylgluiaric acid, 878. 
Dielhylguanidine, 1241. 
Diethylmethyluracil, 31. 

Diethyloxetone, 869. 
Diethyloxctonecarboxylic acid, 869. 
Diolliylphobphorous acid, Tuans., 631. 
1) telh Vlpropylthiooarbanaido piorat e, 
1211 . 

Diethylpyrroline, [1J, 908. 

DuM liylsuccinic acids, symmetrical, 740, 
13. 

--asymmetrical, 743. 

Dietliylsiilphonediothylmethane, 56. 
Diethylsulphonediiodomethane, 50. 
Diothylsnlphonediinothylmethane, 56. 
Diethylsulphonemethane, 56. 
Diothylsulphonethiophenylmethane, 57. 
Diothylsulphonothyfinethyliacthane, 56. 
Diethylthiocarbamide, derivatives of, 
1241. 

Diethyltrimechylenepseudotbiocarb- 
amide, 1212. 

Diffusion, influence of, on the solvent 
action of liquids, 555. 

Diforrcj ldiumidophenazine, 800, 


Difurfuraldiphenyline, 166. 
Dilurfurodiacetylene, dibromo-, 960. 
Digestibility of boiled milk, 650. 

— of rice-straw, 546. 

— of the protelds of various grasses, 
657. 

Digestion, artificial and natural, 536 

-of agricultural feeding stuffs, 

1451. 

-of proteids, 275. 

-in the pig, 183. 

—of abuminoids, effect of “ saccharin” 
on, 1450. 

— of beef and fish, influence of cook¬ 
ing on, 1450. 

Digitalin, 171. 

-crystallised, 65. 

Digitogenin, 996. 

Digitonin, composition of, 996. 

Din exolactone, 868. 

Dihexonic acid, 869. 

Dihexyl ketone, Trans., 533. 

-hydruzone of, Trans., 535. 

-oxime of, Trans., 535. 

Dihexylearbinol, Trans., 536. 
Dihoinobonzenylazoime, ortho-, 256. 

-para-, 48. 

Dihydroapiole, 1294. 
Dihydrodiphenyldihydroxyantetraziue, 
70. 

Dihydrodiphenylenehydroxyanthra- 
quinone, 515. 

Dihydroparadinitroazobenzone, 1116. 
Dihydrophthalic acid, 1278. 

-dibromide, 1278. 

-dihydrobromide, 1278, 

Dihydropyrronne, 65. 

derivatives of, 1430. 
Dihydroquinazoline, 1443. 
Dihydroqumazoliues, 1413. 

Dilrt drolerophthalic acid dibromide, 
A 1 ’ 9 -, 1131. 

Dihydroxyamidonaphthalene, 2': 2 :1-, 
628. 

Dibydroxybenzoylphosphinic acid, 619. 
Dihydroxybenzylidenediphenylme, 
ortlio-, 106. 

Dihydroxydihydroquinolme, chloro-, 
1128. 

Dihydroxydimethylglutaric acid, 1099 
Dihydroxydimethylhoptamethylene, 
ortho-, Proo., 1889,145, 
Dihydroxydimethyltriphenylmethane, 
897. 

Dihydroxydinaphthylphenylme thane, 
902. 

Dihydroxydiphenylamine, 369. 
Dihydroxydithiobenzoie acid, 163. 
Dihydroxyethylbenzene, metapara-, 55. 
Dihydroxylumine barium chloride, 559. 

-cadmium chloride, 559. 

-zinc chloride, 558. 
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Dihydroxymaleic acid, the so-called,958. 
Dihydroxynaphthalene, Trans., 6b3. 
Dihydroxynaphthalene, [2 : 2"], 627. 
Dihydroxynaphthalene, 1: V : 2: 2'- 
dichloro-, 629. . 

Dihydroxynaphthalene, 1:3:3':1':2:2'- 
fcetrachloro-, 629. 

Dihydroxyparaquinones, para-, action of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride on, 493. 
Dihydroxyphenazine, 801. 
Dihydroxyphosphinic acids, 618. 
Dihydroxypyromellitic acid, pyrazolone 
derivative of, 984. 
Dihydroxyquinoline, [1: 4], 523. 
Dihydroxyquinone, chioropara-, 242. 

-action of aniline on, 756. 

— diethyl ether, 967. 

-iodochloro-, 242. 

Dihydroxythymoquinone, constitution 
of, 884 

Dihydroxyfcoluquinone, Zincke’s, consti¬ 
tution of, 756. 

Diisoamylbenzene, dispersion and mole¬ 
cular refraction of, 1201,1202. 
Diisobutyl dichloroglyeollate, 236. 
Diisopropenyl, 728. 

Diketohexane, hexaclilor-a-, 964. 
Diketohydronapkthalene, decachloro- 
629. 

-fcetrachloro-, and its decomposition 

products, 784. 

Diketohydroxyhexene, penfcabromo-, 
1109. 

Diketones, action of methylhydrazine 
on, 24. 

-new class of, 388. 

Diketones, a-, action of aldehydes and 
ammonia, on, Trans., 8. 

-reduction of, Proc., 1890, 31. 

Diketopentamethylene derivatives, ac¬ 
tion of amines on, 1090. 
Diketopentamefchylenehydroxycarb- 
oxylic acid, chloro-, 131. 

-dichloro-, 132. 

Dilaurylcarbinol, Trans., 983. 
Dilaurylcarbinyl acetate, Trans., 984. 
Dimefchoxydichloroquinols, a- and j8-, 
137. 

Dimethoxydichloroquinone, para-, 13C. 

nitrous acid on,^L332. 
Dimetboxyphenylglyoxylic acid, 967. 
Dimethoxyterepnfchalic acid, 986. 
Dimethyl berberilate, Trans., 1050. 

-dichloroglyeollate, 236. 

-diethyl oxalate, 236. 

•-dipropyl glycol, Proo., 1890,138. 

-methylaspartate, 870. 

Dimethyl-w-acetylcaproic acid, aw, 
Proo., 1890,117. 

Dimethylacetylene and its tetrabromides, 

1220 , 


Dimethyladipio acid, symmetrical, 132. 

Dimethylamidobenzeno - a - azonaphthal- 
ene, 1148. 

Dimethylamidodiphcnylamine, dinitro-, 
1410. 

Dimetbylamidohexylene, 1001. 

Dimethylamidohydroxyquinone, 757. 

Dimethylaniline, action of aluminium 
chloride on, 137. 

-thio-, 610. 

Dimefchylanilmesulphonic acid, CIO. 

Dimethylanthracene, dibromo-1 : 3-, 
511. 

DimefchylanfchTacylene, mefca-, 511. 

Dimethylanthranol, [1: 3j, 511. 

Dimefchylanthraquinone, [1:4], 512. 

Dimethylapionole, 35. 

Dimethylasparagine, 870. 

Dimethylbenzoic acid, 3:5-dinitro-2:4-, 
981. 

-3-nit,ro-2 : 4-, 980. 

D i m ethyl - aa'-diacefcy lpentan e, aa'-, 
Proc., 1890,116. 

Dimefchyldiefchylammomum chloride 
and hydroxide, action of heat on, 
Trans., 780. 

Diraethyldihydroxybenzophenonc, 899. 

Uirnet hyldimethylenctrisulphone, 1093. 

Dimethvldiphenylaldine, 373. 

Dimethyldiphenyldiamidomethylene- 
orthophenylenediamine, 246. 

Dimethyldiphenylthiocarbazide, 1260. 

Dim**thylenediparatoluidiue, 888. 

i imethylethylenediamine, 954. 

Dimetliyl-2-etliylquinoline-l-ortho- 
carbox.vlic acid, [3 : 3'], 1327. 

Dimethylglutaric acid, 878. 

Dimethylglutaric acid, aa-, 1099. 

Dimethylglutaric acid, symmetrical, 
10519. 

Dimethylglutaric acids, isomeric symme¬ 
trical, 132. 

-anhydride, aa-, 1099. 

-dibroipo-aa-, 1099. 

Dimethylhopiamothylono, formation of, 
Proc., 1889,145. 

Dimethylindene, metamido-0y-, 1138. 

Dimetliyliudigo, 383. 

Dimethylisopropenylcarbinol, 727. 

-action of acids on, 728. 

Diinethylketol, 1234. 

Dimethylmundelie acid, orthopara-, 979. 

Dimethyloxetono, 868. 

Dimethyloxetonecarboxylic acid, 868. 
Dimethylparamidophenylethylxanthate, 
605. 

Dimethylphenylglyoxylic acid, 5-nitro- 
2 : 4-, 980. 

Dimethylpimelic acid, aa'-, Proo., 1890, 

Pimefchylpyridinecarboxylic arid, 795. 

Dimethylpyridinedicorboxylic acid, 1002. 
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Bimethylpyrrolidine, 1000. 

-mtroso-, 1001. 

Dimethylpyrroline, aj3-, molecular 
weight of, 906. 

Bimethylquinol, dichloro-, 1247. 
Piinethj lq uinolme, amido-, 1004. 
Bimethylqumolme-a-aldeliyde, ortho- 
para-, 1158. 

Pimethylquinoxaliiie, tetrachloro-, 232. 
Dimethylsuccinamic acid, a-dicliloro- 
symmetncal, 958. 

Bunethylsuccimc acid, asymmetrical, 
742. 

-a-dichloro-, substitution pro¬ 
ducts of, 957. 

-acids, symmetrical, relation of, to 

pyrocinchonic acid, 743. 

-the two symmetrical, 743. 

-anhydride, a-dichloro-symmetrical, 

957. 

-action of phenylhydr- 

azine on, 1327. 

Bimethylstrychnine, 1448. 
Dimethyltartaramide, tetrachloro-, 233. 
Bimethyltartarimide, tetrachloro-, 233 
Bimethyltaunne, j8-, 128. 
Bnnethyltaurocarbamic acid, 128. 
Bimethylterephthalic acid, [2 : 5], 982. 
Bimethylterephthalic acid, [2:6], 981. 
Bimethyltotramethylenediamine, ojS'- 
1155. 

Bimethyltetraphenylethane, asymmetri¬ 
cal, 959. 

Bimethylthiocarbamide, 477. 

Bi nethyluiacil, 31. 
Bimetliylvalcrolactone, 590. 

Ihnaphthyl bisulphide, diamido-, 994. 

-sulphide, a/3-, 1312. 

-sulphides, 1311. 

-sulphoxide, ao-, 2311. 

Bmapht hylaminc, ajS-, behaviour of, when 
combining with diazobenzene, 385. 
Binaphthylcarbannde chloride, /B-, 033, 
034, 993, 1311. 

Di-a-naphthyldiamido-orUiodiazothiole, 

526. 

-cyanide, 527. 

B i-jB-naphthyldiamido-orthodiazothiole, 

527. 

-cyanide, 527. 

Bi-a-naphthyldiketodihydroparadiazine, 

269. 

Binaplitbyl-ay-diketopiperazine, a- 
1309. 

Binaphthyl-ay-difcetopiperazine, /3-, 
1309. 

Bi-jB-naptliylketone oxide, 510. 

-— bromo-, 510. 

—-dinitro-, 510. 

Binapbthylmethane, 511. 
Bmaphthylpipei'azine, 1333. 
Binaphthylsulphone, act-, 1312. 


Binaphthylsulphone, a/3-, 1312. 
Binaphthylsulphone, /3/S-, 1311. 
Bioxalparatoluidide, 525. 

Bioxanilide, 525. 

Bioxyberberine, Traits., 1003,1087. 

-action of alkalis on, Trans , 1089. 

-constitution of, Trans , 1O08. 

Bioxymethylenephenylglyoxylip add, 
966. 

Bipalmitylcarbinyl acetate, Trans., 987. 
Biphenacylparatoluidme, 525. 
Biphenamidophenylene, 158. 

Bipbemc anhydride, molecular weight 
of, 715. 

Biphenyl, action of nitrouB anhydride 
on, 1401. 

-conversion of aniline into, 972. 

-derivatives of, 782, 897. 

-diamido para-, action of nascent 

nitrous add on, 38. 

-A 1 8 dih j droterephtbalate, 1132. 

-A 8 5 ol8tranB dihydroterephthalate, 

1131. 

-dithiodimethyl ether, 605. 

-orthoparadicyanide, 167. 

Biph eny lacety lenediureine and itB deri¬ 
vatives, 1290. 

Biphenylaldine, 373. 

Biphenylamine, action of nitrous 
anhydride on, 1401. 

-dinitramido, 1114. 

-orthamido-, 1113. 

-orthonitro*, 1113. 

-paramido-, 609. 

-tnamido-, 1114. 

metanitro-, 374. 

Biphenyl-/3-benzoylpiopionic acid, a-, 
Trans., 681. 

-action of heat on, Trans,, 

685. 

-action of hydroxylamine on, 

Trans., 683. 

-action of phenylhydrazine on, 

Trans., 682. 

-ethylamide of, Trans., 706. 

-— metiiylamide of, Trans., 703. 

-reduction of, Trans., 681. 

Biphenylbromotoluquinoxaline, 976. 
Biphenylbutane, 1408. 
Biphenylbufcylene, 1408. 
Biphenylcarbamide, metamido-, 760. 

-metanitro- and paranitro-, 760. 

Biphenylcarboxyanilide, para-, 759. 
Biphenyldiamido-ortbodiazothiole, 526. 
Biphenyldibutine ketone, paradmitro-, 
162. 

Biphenyldichlorodiketoparadiazine, 526. 
Biphenyl- ay- diethyl-jB^-dihetopiper- 
azines, 1160. 

Biphenyldiketodihydroparadiazino, 268. 
Biphenyldiketoparadiazi ne, 526. 
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Biphenyl-ay-dikctopiperazinG, 1332. 

Diphenjd-af-dikelopiperazino, 1333. 

Biphenyl-ay-difeetopiperazine-jBd-horao- 
carboxylic acid, 1162. 

Diphenyl-ary-dimetliyl-jS^-diketopipcr- 
azines, isomerism of, 1160. 

Diphenyldimethylpyrazolonoacetie acid, 
645. . 

Biphenyldisazonaphtharesorcinol, 261. 

Diphenylene ketone oxide, tribromo-, 
893. 

Diphenylenebisazodimetliylaniline, 167. 

Diphenylenebisazo-^-naphtbol, 167. 

Biphenylenebisazoresorcinol, i 67. 

Biphenylenemetaphenylenediamine, 
amido-, 614. 

Biphenylethylamine, j8-, 1407. 

Bi-plienylethyltriazolo, 271. 

Biphenylfurturan, Trans., 944, 953. 

-reduction of, Tbans., 955. 

-tefcrabromo-, Trans., 954. 

Dipbenylfurfurancarboxylic acid, 
Trans., 951. 

-action of bromine on, Trans., 

958. 

Biphenylfurforandicarboxylic acid, 
Trans., 951. 

Biphenylglutarie acid, 132. 

-symmetrical, 384. 

Biphenylhomofluorindine, 1444. 

Dipheny lliydrazine, derivatives of, 1259. 

Biphenylhydroxykyamdine, 497. 

Diphenybmidopbenylene, 490. 

Bipbeny line, derivatives of, 166. 

Biphenylizinedihydroxytartaric acid, 
metanitro-, 151. 

Diphenylkctopiperazme, 1160. 

Biphenylmetadiazine, amiclo-, forma¬ 
tion of, 1159. 

Biplicmylinetapbenylcnediamiue, para- 
mtroso-, 613. 

Bipbcnylmetbanc, derivatives of, 1122. 

Biphenyl-ajtf-napkthatriaziHO, Trans., 
331. 

Bipbenylnapbthylamine, 1410. 

Bipbenylnaphthylamino-blne, const itu- 
tion of, 1308. 

Bipbeny 1-0-naphtbylcarbamide, 033. 

Biphenylnitrosoketopiperazxne, 1161. 

B iphenylorthopara dioarboxylic acid, 
167. 

Biphenylparanapbtbalenediamine, 911. 

Biphenyl-5-phenylpyrrolidoue, 3-, 
Trans., 683, 696. 

Biphenylphosphoiyl chloride, 34. 

-thioehlonde, 35. 

-trichloride, 35. 

Biplienylpbthaloylic acid, 897. 

Biphenylpiperazine, 1332. 

Biphenylpropyl alcohol, 1423. 

Biphenylpropylatnine, 1422. 
Bipbenylpropylcarbamide, 1422. 


Bipbenylpropyloxnmidc, 3422. 
Biphenylpropylphonylthiocarbamide, 
•1422. 

Bipbenylpyrroylcrotolactone, 1000. 
Biphenyl-0-pyrroylpropionic acid, a-, 
1000. 

Biphenylquinoline, oj3-, 1142. 
Biplienylrosamino, 158. 
Dipbenylsolenone, 34. 

Bipbenylsuccinic anhydrides, 1135. 
Biphcnylsulpbidoortbocarboxylic acid, 
1292. 

Biphenylsulphonebromopropane, 988. 
Biphenylsulphonemctbane, 56. 

B iph enyIs ulphonoth y lamine, 380. 
Bipbenylsnlphomsopropyl alcohol, sym- 

Biphenyltetrazine, nitro-, Trans., 51 
Bipbenyltbiocarbamide, action of allyl 
bromide on, Trans., 303. 

- action of benzyl chloride on, 

Trans., 297. 

Biphenylthiocarbazinie acid, 1260. 
Biphonylthiosomicarbozide, metanitro-, 
151. 

-parabromortbonitro-, 152. 

Bipbenyltolylenedicarbamide, 760. 
Biphenyltricyanocarboxylic acid, 1252. 
Biphonyltrimethylene cyanide, act'-, 
384. 

Diphtbalylditnmetbylonetriaminc, 976. 
Bipropionamide, 726 
Dipropionylnaphthylenediamine, 1115. 
Bipropionylorthodinmidotoluenc, 1L15. 
Biprop > lauudo-y-dis ulphido by dro- 
ehloride, 472, 1090. 
Bipropylcarbamidc, 176. 
Bipropyldipliony ldikct odihydropara- 
diazmecorboxylic acid, 270. 
Bipropyldiflulphido-y-dipht luilomic acid, 
172. 

Bipropylglntaric acid, 879. 
Bipropylthioearbamido, 476. 

I)ipaeudocuniy ltoLrnzino, Trans., 56. 
Dipyrogaliopropionic acid, 982. 
Diqniuoyllei roximo, 1403. t 
Birosorcmyl tetrabenzoate, 136. 
BiBazobenzeneparaehloroplienyJliydr- 
azino, tetranitronitroBO-, 1139.’ 
Bi3infoctant powders, carbolic, examina¬ 
tion of, 300. 

Dispersion, anomalous, rotatory, in iron, 
cobalt, and nickel, 673. 

-of acids of the acetic series, 1353, 

- of alcohols of the fatty scries, 

1034. 

- of allylbenzene- and propenyl- 

benzeno-derivativos, 748. 

-of carbon-compounds, 1353. 

- of phosphorous oxide, Trans., 

566. 

Bi8por8ive power and molecular re- 
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fractive energy of aromatic deriva¬ 
tives with saturated lateral chains, 
relation between, 1201 . 

Dispersive power of aqueous solutions, 
673. 

Dissociation of amine hydrochlorides 
and salts of the fatty acids in solu¬ 
tion. 684. 

-of salts containing water, 206. 

-of substances in solution, 325. 

-tension, compounds which have a, 

equal to the vapour pressure of their 
saturated solution, 553. 

-theory, studies in chemical optics 

with reference to, 313. 

Dissolution, heat of, of sulphuric acid 
solutions, Trans., 94—114, 165— 
1?7. 

Distillation, fractional, under reduced 
pressure, apparatus for, 329, 556. 

-of wood, products of the, 956. 

Disulphones, 55. 

Diterpodilactones, o- and 873. 
Diterpolactonic acids, a- and j 8 -, 873. 
Diterpoxylic acids, a- and saltb of, 
873, 874. 

Diterpylie acid, a-, 874. 
Dithioaibutyramide, y-, 1221. 
Dithiodibutyric acid, 7 -, 1221 , 
Dithionaphtliol, aa-, 130G. 
Ditliioxamide, 29. 

Dithymol, 1403. 

Ditolubenzylthiocarbamido, ortho-, 978. 

-para-, 969. 

Ditolueue, diuitroso-, 1122 . 
Ditoluidotoluquinone, 912. 

Ditoluylone eulphoxide, para-, 1136. 
Ditolyl, diamidopara-, action of nascent 
nitrouB acid on, 38. 

-dihydrosulphidc, ortho-, 006. 

Ditolylcarbamide, ortho-, 1285. 
Ditolylcliamldo-ort hodiazothiole, ortlio-, 
and its derivatives, 527. 

- para-, 527. 

-cyanide, para-, 527. 

-nitrosopara-, 527. 

Difcob ldikot odihydroparadiazmo, iwtra-, 
2C9. 

Ditolyl-ajS-diketopiperazine, para-, 

Ditolyl-ay-dikotopiperazine, ortho-, 
1285. 

— para-, 1284 
Ditolylethyltriazole, para-, 271. 
Diiolylketoxime, para-, 1432. 
Di-tolylmethyltriazole; para-, 271. 
Di-tolylphenyltriazole, para-, 271. 
Ditolylpiperazine, 1161. 
Dibolylpiperazines, ortho- and para-, 
1333. 

Ditolyltetrazine, dibromopara-, Trans., 
51. 
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Ditoljltetrazine, nitroortho-, Trans., 54. 

-nitropara-, Trans., 51. 

-ortho-, Trans., 52. 

-para-, and its derivatives, Trans., 

50. 

Ditolyltetrazinesulphonic acid, ortho-, 
Trans., 53. 

Ditriazole derivatives, 271. 
Di-tvimethylencphenyltriamine, 976. 
Diuretin, 1475. 

-analysis of, 1475. 

Divalolactone, 867. 

Divalonic acid, 868 . 

Dixylyldiamido-ortbodiazothiole, meta-, 
528. 

Dixylyldiketodihydroparadiazine, paia-, 
269. 

Dodecahydrotriphenylbenzene, 1423. 
Dog, lisemoglobm of the, 273. 

-urine of the, nitrogenous constitu¬ 
ents of, 279. 

Dog-fish, formation of urea in, 1451. 
Dropsy, nature of the effusion in, 1173. 
Drugs, estimation of ash in, 833. 

Drying apparatus for fodders containing 
drying oils, 671. 

-sub&tances under diminished pres¬ 
sure, 1185. 

Duryhinilule, 759. 

Dyes of the bonzein-group, 157. 

-Wefaelsky’s resorcinol, 156. 

Dyslyte, 872 . 


E. 

Earths, rare, estimation of, 665. 

Eegoume, oxidation of, 1449. 

Effusions, pathological, 1173. 

Egg, detection of the colouring matteT 
ot the yolk of, 840. 

Egg-subbtance, estimation of, 840. 

Egg-yolk, heat of combustion of, 938. 

Egyptian blue, 215. 

Eikosihydrotriphenylbonzene, 1423. 

‘Elaidie acid, addition of chlorine and 
halogen acids to, 1396. 

Electric arc, action of, on gases, and its 
employment for demonstrations, 1047. 

-discharge, prolonged action of, on 

iodine, 687. 

Electrical conductivity as a means of in¬ 
vestigating the interaction of acids of 
complex function, 204. 

-change of, in freshly-prepared 

solutions, 204. 

-of air due to the formation of 

ozone, 676. 

- of aspartic acid, 204. 

- of distilled water, 1357- 

- of fused and solid salts, 

1037, 
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Electrical conductivity of hydrogen chlor¬ 
ide in different solvents, 97. 

-of phenols and hydroxyben- 

zoic acids, 677. 

■--of solid mercury, 98. 

-of solutions of boric acid con¬ 
taining mannitol, 1357. 

-of solutions of cadmium salts, 

1203. 

-of some solutions at tempera¬ 
tures between 18° and 100°, 676. 

-of substituted succinic and 

glutaric adds, 1038. 

-of sulphuric acid solutions, 

Tuans., 86—88,158—ICO. 

-— of the ammonium and aniline 

salts of the hydroxybenzoic acids, 1039. 

-current, oxidation of sulphides by, 

1342. 

- discharge, silent, effects of the, 

1358. 

-properties of semi-permeable walls, 

3354. 

-resistance of gases, influence of a 

magnetic field on, 1359. 

-of iron and its alloys at high 

temperatures, 549. 

-of nitrogen peroxide, varia¬ 
tions in the, with rise of temperature, 
’ 203. 

-of the alloys of ferromangan¬ 
ese and copper, 1356. 

Electricity, development of, in elec¬ 
trolytes, 677. 

- passage of, through hot gases, 

Electrochemical effects on magnetising 
iron, 678. 

Electrochemistry of some organic adds, 
99. 

Electrodes, platinum, maximum polar¬ 
isation of, in sulphuric add, 316, 675. 

-polarisation of, in dilute 

sulphuric acid, 551, 676. 

-polarisation of, 933. 

Electrolysis of a mixture of two salts in 
aqueous solution, 678. 

—■— of aluminium fluoride in igneous 
fusion, 1040. 

-of fatty acids, 1236, 

- of fused aluminium oxide and 

fluoride, 552. 

-of hydrogen carbonates, 1204. 

-of mixed solutions, 317. 

-of potassium ethyl maJonate and 

ethyl potassium succinate, 583. 

- of silver chloride dissolved in 

sodium thiosulphate, 1204. 

-with semi-permeable walls, 1354. 

Electrolytes, binary, difference of poten¬ 
tial between two dilute solutions of, 
1355. 


Electrolytes, conditions of equilibrium 
between, 437. 

-development of heat and electricity 

in, 677. 

-different, surface tension of polar¬ 
ised mercury in, 552. 

Electrolytic cells, resistance of, 317. 

-estimations and separations, use of 

double pyrophosphates in, 294. 

-separations, 291, 664.1028,1029. 

Electrometer, Lippmann’s capillary, 
limits of accuracy of, 552. 

Electromotive force of metallic salts, 
843. 

-seat of the variation of, with 

temperature, 1035. 

—t- forces, changes in, produced by 
changes of concentration of the excit¬ 
ing liquid, 1035. 

- - of ce u s containing mixed 

salt solutions, 202. 

Element, new, evidence of a, in tel¬ 
lurium, antimony, and copper, 434. 

Elements, atomic refraction of, 313. 

-relation between the atomic volume 

of, and the influence of, on steel, 
567. 

- structure of the line spectra of, 

674. 

Eleonorite, 219. 

Embryo and endosperm, relation of, 
Trans., 474. 

-form in which reserve starch enters, 

Tuans,, 513. 

- localisation of the secretion of 

diastase in the, Tbans., 493. 

-visible changes in, during germina¬ 
tion, Tbans., 466. 

-young, secretion of an amylohydro- 

lyst (diastase) by, Tbans., 489. 

Embryos, excised, development 'of, on 
foreign endosperms, Tbans., 478. 

- - 0 f barley, culture of, on 

nutrient solutions, Tbans., 483. 

culture of, on water, 

Tbans., 482. 

Emetine, assay of, in ipecacuanha wino, 
310, 548. 

Endosperm and embryo, relation of, 
Tbans., 474. 

-function of the starch of, Tbans., 

478. 

-visible changes in, during germina¬ 
tion, Tbans., 466. 

Endosperms, foreign, development of 
excised embryos on, Tbans., 478. 

Endothermic reactions, spontaneous, and 
Berthelot’s law of maximum work, 
681, 

Ensilage, experiments on, at Woburn, 
286. 

Enstatite, 19. 
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Enzymes, Trans., 835. 

-hydrolytic, origin of the, of germi¬ 
nated grain, Trans., 511. 

Epidote as a rock-forming mineral, 
460. 

-from Syphnos, 344. 

Equilibrium between hydrogen, chlorine, 
and oxygen, 8. 

-chemical, between hydrogen chlor¬ 
ide and hydrogen in conjunction with 
metals, 685. 

- in homogeneous solutions when 

unequally heated, 444. 

Equivalents, optical, 433. 

Erythrane, constitution of, 730. 
Erythrene, constitution of, 730. 
Erythrol, action of, on alkali alkyloxides, 
935. 

-bromide, 730. 

-derivatives of, 730. 

-heat of formation of the sodium 

derivatives of, 935. 

-heats of combustion and formation 

of, 1360. 

Essential oils, Maumene’s test for, 834. 
Etord’s reaction, 978. 

Ethane derivatives, stereochemistry of, 
1083. 

Ethanediquinolyline, 1007. 
Ethenylanilidoxime, 43. 
Ethenylbromotoluyleneamidine, 976. 
Etlienyldiphenylamidine, 371. 
Ethenyldiphenylsulphone phenyl Bulph- 
ide, 988. 

Ethenylditolylamidine, 371. 
Ethenylethylorthophenylenediamine, 
612. 

Ether, action of light on, Trans., 
574. 

- action of ozone on, Trans., 584. 

—- conditions under which hydrogen 
peroxide is formed from, Trans., 
574, 988, Proo., 1889, 134. 

-slow combustion of, Trans., 585. 

-vinyl alcohol a constant constituent 

of, 118. 

Ethereal oils, 1314. 

--iodine absorption of, 199. 

— — reactions of, 199. 

- Balts, decomposition of, in the 

alimentary canal, 1013. 

-production of, by fermenta¬ 
tion, 1454. 

Etherification by uranium salts, 727. 
Ethers, dispersion of„ 1353. 
Ethoxyaerylie acid from o-dichloropro- 
pionio acid, 957. 

Ethoxybenzamide, 975. 
Ethoxybenzyleneanthrone, 1425. 
Ethoxyeaffelae, 1166. 
Ethoxyhydrocotamine methiodide, 531. 
Ethoxypiaselenole, 161, 


Ethoxy-a-stilbazole, 1439. 

Ethyl acetate, amido-, 1268. 

-acetanilidoacetate, 1415. 

-- a-acetanilidopropionate, 1416. 

• acetoacetate, action of alcohols on, 
1096. 

-action of, on cinnamaldehyde, 

768. 

action of, on dextrose in 
presence of alcoholic ammonia, 732 

- - condensation of carbamide 

with, 1249. 

— -derivatives of, 27. 

-haloid derivatives of, 1238. 

-acetoneoxalate, conversion of, into 

symmetrical hydroxytoluic acid, 364. 

-acetyluialonate, action of, on benz- 

aundme, 496. 

-acrylate, conversion of, into J8- 

alanine, 862. 

- adipate, synthesis of, from ethyl 
potassium succinate, 583. 

-alcohol, mtro-, 857. 

— amidothiazylacetate, 1238. 

-jS-amyloxyquartenylate, 865. 

-anilomethyloxalacetate, 379. 

-amloxalacetate, 378. 

-anilpyrroylpyruvate, 1243. 

-anisenylamidoxunecarboxylate, 

145. 

-benzeny lamidox imeoxalate, 258. 

-benzonylazoximemetlienylcarb- 

oxylate, 259. 

-benzoate, amido-, salts of, 1267. 

-benzylbut* nyltricarboxylate, 774. 

-’benzylethenyltricarboxylate, 774. 

-benzylisobutenyltricarboxylate, 

774. 

-benzylpropenyltricarboxylate, 774. 

-broinamlidodmitrophenylmalonate, 

982. 

-a-bromisobutyrate, action of, on 

ethyl propylmalonate and isopropyl- 
maionate, 1103. 

- bromisovalerate, action of tri- 

methylamine on, 956. 

-a-bromobutyrate, action of tri- 

ethylamine on, 234 

• bromodinitrophenylacetoacetate, 
772. 

• bromodinitrophenylmalonate, 377. 
-a-bromopropionate, preparation of, 

234 

-bromotrimtrophenylmalonate, 497. 

-bromundecylenate, 1237. 

-b u tenyltricarboxylate, 748. 

-butyrate, production of, by fer¬ 
mentation, 1455. 

-o-butyrobutyrate, 235. 

-eamphoroxalate phenylhydrazone, 

Trans., 655. 

-camphorylmalonate, 1150. 
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Ethyl carbamate in the alcoholic extract 
of normal urine, 654. 

— chloranilate, 136. 

-chloride, nitro-, 858. 

-ehlorobutenyltricarboxylate, 1101. 

-chloroformate, chlorine substitu¬ 
tion products of, 1095. 

-chloropropenyltricarboxylate, 1101. 

-chloroxalate, 236. 

-cyanacetateand benzaldehyde, con¬ 
densation products of, 1270. 

-cyanate, molecular weight of, 725, 

-cyanodiphenylsuccinate, 501. 

-cyanurate, molecular weight of, 

725. 

-o|9-diacetopropionate, 863. 

-diacetoxysuecinos uccinate, 986. 

-diacetoxyterephthalate, 986. 

- 0 %-diacetyladipate, Trans., 204, 

215. 

-action of phenylhydrazine on, 

Tbans., 221. 

-decomposition of, by heat, 

Tbans., 224. 

-aw-diacetyl-aw-diethylpimelate, 

Tbans., 30. 

-aw-diacetylvalerate, Tbans., 228. 

-hydrolysis of, Tbans., 229. 

-- diaUyldicarboxyglutarate, 879. 

-dibenzoyloxypy romellifcate, 985. 

-a-dibenzoyloxy s uccinosuccinate, 

986. 

-dibenzoyloxyterephthalate, 986. 

-dibenzoylsuccinate, preparation of, 

Trans., 949. 

-dibenzyldicarboxyglutarate, 879. 

-dibenzyloxyterephthalate, 986. 

-dibromadipato, Tbans., 372. 

— dibromodinitrophenyl malonate, 
982. 

-diearbanilidodibromohydroquin- 

onedicarboxvlate, 500. 

-dicarbamlidodiolilorohydroquin- 

onedicarboxylate, 499. 

— dichloradipate, Tbans., 939. 

— dichloropyromucate, 600. 

-8-dichloropyromuconate, Tbans., 

933. 

-dicyanacetate, 1395. 

-diethyldicarboxyglutarate, 878. 

-dihydrodiamidopyromellitate, 983. 

-dihydrodibenzoyloxypyromellitate, 

986. 

-dihydrodibenzoyloxyterephthalate, 

987. 

-tf-dihydrodibenzyloxyterephtlial- 

ate, 986. 

- dihydrogen hydrocamphorylmal - 

onate, 1151. 

-dihyinj^terephthalate, 986. 

—diimidodiethyladipate, Tbans., 218. 
-dimethoxyterephthalate, 986. 


Ethyl aa'-dnnethyl-aa' -diaeetylpimelate, 
Pboo., 1890, 117. 

-dimethyldiearboxyglutarate, 878. 

— dimelhyldieyanoglutaraie, 132. 
-dimethylpimelate, Pboo., 1890, 

117. 

—* 2; 5-dimethylpyrrolineoarboxylate, 
formation of, 1155. 

-dinit rophenylacetoacetato, 1418. 

-diphenaoylacetoacetate, 258. 

- diphenylhydrazinediacetyladipate, 

Tbans., 221. 

-dipropyldicarboxyglutarate, 878. 

-disodiodiacetyladipate, Tbans., 

216. 

-disodiotnrtrate, 595. 

-ethenyltriearboxylate, 742. 

-physical constants of alkyl 

derivatives of, 745. 

-ether. See Ether. 

-ethylbutenyltricarboxylate, 744. 

-ethylethenyltricarboxylato, 743. 

-ethylimidoethylphenylthiocarb- 

amate, 1291. 

-ethyhsobutenyltricarboxjlale, 741 

-fluorides, hydrates of, 1386. 

-formanilidoacetate, 1415. 

-fumarate, action of methylamine 

on. 869. 

-- a-heptoheptoate, 235. 

-homobenzonylamidoximecarboxyl- 

ate (para-), 48. 

-hydrocampliorylmalonate, 1151. 

-hydrocliloi’aniiate, 1271. 

-hydrogen oximidosucoinates, iso¬ 
merism of, 350. 

- hy d roxy ph enyldiphcnylpyrroliuo- 

oarboxylate (ortho-), 264. 

-> hydroxytelrate, 739. 

-i midoethylphonyithiocarbamate, 

1291. 

-imidophcnylthiocorbamato, 1291. 

-ioclacetoacetftte, 28. 

-iodide and trielhylaimno, eflbH of 

various solvents on the velocity of re¬ 
action between, 1366. 

-a-isoamyl-j8-amidoorotonate, 1097. 

-isoamyhnalonale, 1099. 

— isobutenyltriuarboxylate, 743. 

-£-isobutoxy quartenylat e, 865. 

-a-isobutyl-j8-amidocrotonato, 1097. 

-isobutylparaconate, 874. 

-isohexenyltricarboxylate, 744. 

-isomuconate, Tbans., 374. 

-i^opropylmalonate, action of ethyl 

a-bromisobutyrate on, 1103. 

-lactate, production of, by fermenta¬ 
tion, 1455. 

-maleate, action of methylamine on, 

869. 

-malonate, preparation of mono-, 
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di-, and tri-substituted succinic acids 
from. 743. 

Ethyl mercaptan, action of phenyltkio- 
carbimide on, 500. 

-jS-methoxyquartenylate, 865 

-a-methyl-j6-amidocrotonate, 1097. 

-methylbutenyltricarboxylate, 748. 

-methylenemalonate and its iso- 

meride, 364. 

-motliylethenyltricarboxylate, 742. 

-methylisobutenyltncarboxylato, 

744. 

-methyloxalacetate, action of aniline 

on, 378. 

-methyllhiazylacetate, 1238. 

-a-naphthenylamidoximecarboxyl- 

ate, 63. 

-j8-naphthenylamidoximocarboxyl- 

ate, 62. 

-a- and j8-naphthyldiphenylpyrro- 

hnecarboxylatos, 263. 

-nitracetoacetate ( ? ), 28. 

-nitrite, estimation of, in spirit of 

nitrous ether, 927. 

-nitrobenzenylamidoximecarboxyl- 

ate (para-), 45. 

-nitrobenzylcarbamate (para-), 487. 

-orthoformate, 582. 

-oxalacetate, action of aniline on, 378. 

-action of bromine on, 133. 

-oxalenediuramidoxime dicarbonate, 

124. 

--phenacylisoamylmalonate, 1100. 

-phenylacetylhexamethylenecarb- 

oxylate, Tbans , 319. 

-phenylaBenylamidoximecarboxyl- 

ate, 42. 

-phenylbromacctato, 1135. 

-phenyloarboxysuccinate, 13 35. 

-phenylenodi-diphenylpyrrolme- 

carboxylate (para-), 261. 

-ph eny lhexametby lenedi carboxyl- 

ate, Thans , 315. 

-pbonylhydroxyacetate, 1136. 

— plienylmothylkydroxypyitfnudine- 
acefate, 69. 

-phenylmothylhydroxypyrimidino- 

propionato, 70. 

-phenylpamconato, 894. 

- u-phenylsulphonebutyrate, pre¬ 
paration of, 781* 

-phosphite, 858. 

-y-phthalimidopropylmalonate, 

1129. 

— potassium xnalonate, electrolysis of, 
583. 

-succinate, electrolysis of, 583. 

™ propenyltricarboxylate, 742. 

-synthesis of mesaconic and 

citraconie acids from, 1101. 

-a-propiobutyrate, 235. 

-jS-propoxyquartenylale, 865. 


Ethyl propylmnlonatc, action of ethy 
a*bromisobutyrate on, 1103. 

-propylparaconate, 872. 

-pyromucate, cMoro-derivatives of, 

4S2 

-pyrroylisomtrosopropionate, an¬ 
hydride of, 1156. 

-pyrroylpyruvate, 1000, 1156. 

-pyrrylphenylpyrazolecarboxylate, 

1244. 

-qumolineparamethenylamidoxime- 

carboxylate, 175. 

-sahcenylanudoximecarboxylate, 

146. 

-sodacetoacetate, action of picric 

chloride on, 1418. 

- sodiophenylsulphonacetate, dis¬ 
placement of the sodium of, by alkyls, 
781,3137. 

-sodiotartrate, 595. 

-succinate, synthesis of, from ethyl 

potassium malonate, 583. 

-8UCcmoBucomate and allied com¬ 
pounds, alleged tautomerism of, 983. 

-taitrate, action of alkali etlioxides 

on, 595. 

-torpenylate, 873. 

-tctracarbamlidotetrahydroxytere- 

phthalate, 500. 

—— tetrametliylenetetracarboxylate, 
879. 

-thioacetate, 582. 

-thioacetoacetate, action of phenyl- 

hydrazine on, 796. 

-formation of, 28. 

(ortho- and para-), 263. 

-iricarbanilidophloroglucmoltri- 

carboxylate, 500. 

-tricbloropyromucate, 601. 

--trinitroplienylacetoacetate, 1418. 

-trirutrophenylenediinalonate, 498. 

-undecylenate, 1237. 

*-valcrovalerate, 235. 

-xylenylamidoximecarboxylate, 50. 

-xylylchloromalonate (xneta-), 499. 

-xylyldiphenylpyrrolinecarboxylate 

(meta-), 263. 

-xylylmalonamato (meta-), 498. 

-xylylmalonate (meta-), 498. 

-xylylmalonmefchylamate (meta-), 

498. 

Ethylacetanilide, 758. 
Ethylallylthiocarbamide, 477. 
Ethylamidoethylpiporonylcarboxylic 
anhydride, Tbans., 1035. 
Etkylaniline, 758. 

— orthonitro-, 611. 

— orthomtronitroso-, 612. 
Ethylazimidobenzene, 612. 
Ethylbenzamide. 43. 

— /3-chlor-, 1267. 
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Ethylbenzamide, para-, 975. 
Ethylbenzene, action of chromyl chlor¬ 
ide on, 978. 

-action of ethylmalonie chloride on, 

493. 

-derivatives of, 134. 

-isomeric derivatives of, 54. 

Ethylbenzenemetasulphonic acid, 54. 

-orthobrom-, 55. 

-parabrom-, 55. 

Ethyl benzeneparasulphonic acid, 54. 
Ethylbenzoyldextroecgonine, 913. 
Ethylbenzoylenecarbamide, 1254. 
Ethylbenzylanilinesulphonic acid, 
sodium salt of, 611. 

ide, oi-amido-, Trans., 1017. 
Ethylcoumarin, 777. 

-thio-a-, 624. 

Ethylcoumaroxime, a-, 624. 

-acetate, a-, 624. 

Etbylcoumarphenylhydrazide, o-, 624. 
Ethylcrotonic acid, 0-thio-, 361. 
Ethyldextrococaine aurochloride, 913. 
Ethyldiacetylpyrroline, tertiary, 1430. 
Ethyldibromomalelmide, 907. 
Ethyldimethylsuccinic acid, 743. 
Ethylene bromide, action of ammonia 
on, 952. 

-glycol, oxidation of, in alkaline 

solution with lead peroxide, 20. 

-imidophenylthiocarbamate, 1292. 

-selenide, 950. 

-tetraphenyl hexacyanide, 1253. 

Ethylenediaminedibromopraseocobalt 
salts, 953. 

Ethylenediamincdichloropraseocobalt 
salts, 953. 

Ethylenediaminedichlorovioleocobalt 
salts, 953. 

Ethylenedi-a-naphthyldiamine, action of 
chloraeetic and oxalic acids on, 1162. 
Ethvlenedi-iS-naphthyldiamine, 1333. 
Ethylenediparaethoxydiphenyldiamine, 
1332. 

Ethylenediphenyldiaminesuccinic acid 
and aniline, reaction of, 1164. 
Ethylenelactic acid, 12S. 

-from flesh extract, 235. 

Ethyleneorthoditolyldiamine, action of 
chloraeetic acid and oxalic acid on, 
1161. 

EthylenepaTaditolyldiamine, action of 
chloraeetic and oxalic acids on, 1162. 
Ethylenephenylhydmzme, 250. 
Ethylenephenylhydrazinedisuccinic acid, 
250. 

Ethylene-i^-selenocarbaznide, 880. 

Ethy 1 enetetraphenyldithiosemithiocarb- 
azide, 251. 

Bthylenetriphenylthios^^ 


Ethylformanilide, 758. 
Ethylglycolylamidocumic acid, meta-, 
2 / 0 . 

Ethylglycolylparatoluidide, 269. 
Ethylglycolylparaxylidide, 269. 
Ethylhydrasteinc, 533. 

Ethylhydrastine, 74, 649. 

-ethiodido, 533. 

-hydroxide, 1169. 

Ethylhydroberberine, 1012. 
Ethylhydroxyxanthine, 32. 

Ethylidene trichlorolactate, tetracblor-, 
27. 

Ethylideneanisenylamidoxime, 145. 
Ethylidenebenzenylamidoxime, 44. 
Ethylidenebromophenylsulphone, 381. 
Ethylidenechloroparatolylsulphone, 380. 
Ethylidenechlorophenylsulphone, 379. 
Ethylidenediethylsulphone, 55. 

-chloride, 55. 

Etbylidencmetanitrophenylhydrazine, 

150. 

Ethylidene-j8-naphthenylamidoxime,62. 
Ethylideneparahomobenzenylamidox- 
ime, 48. 

Ethylideneparanitrobenzenylamidox- 
ime, 46. 

Ethylidenepropionio acid, 585. 
Ethylisobarbitnxic acid, 32. 
Etbylisocrotonic acid, j3-thio-, 361. 
Ethylisophthalic acid, 1283. 
Ethylitamalic acid, salts of, 588. 
Ethylmalonie chloride, action of, on 
ethylbenzene, 493. 

Ethylmercaptomethylthiazoline, SCO. 
Ethylmethyldihydropcntcne methyl ke¬ 
tone, Trans., 251. 

Ethylmetliylhoxamethylene, a-iodo-, 
Trans., 23. 

Ethylmethylnitrouraeil, 32. 
Ethyl-2-mothvlpyrrolidone-2 - carbot h io- 
xylamide, pj, 798. 

Ebhyl-2-methylpyrrolidone -2 - carboxyl- 
amide, [1], 793. 

Eth\ 1 -4-inetbylpyrrolidono-2-carboxylic 
acid, [1], 793. 

Ethyl - 3'-meihylquinoline -1 - carboxylic 
acid, [2Q, 1326. 

Et hylmethylsucCinio acid, symmetrical, 
743. 

Ethylmethyluracil, 31. 
Ethylnaphthaienecarboxylamide, 158. 
Ethylnaphtbylamine, jS-nitroso-o*, 631. 
Ethyl-/9-naphthylhydmine, 61, 
Ethylnitroiiracil, 32. * 
Ethylorthophenylenediamines, 612. 
Ethylorthotolylsemithiocarbazide, 
Trans., 262. 

EthyldibromomaleTmide, 907. 
Ethylpaoraoonic acid, 587. 
Ethylparanitrobenzenyloxime nitrite, 46. 
Ethylphenol, ortho-, 134. 
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Efhylphenol, para-, 54. 

Kthylphenolmetasulplionic acid, deriva¬ 
tives of, 55. 

Ethylphenyl propyl ketone, 493. 

Etkylphenylnaphthaleneazammonium 
iodide, 787. 

E tliylpipe ronylcarboxylic acid, w-amido-, 
action of heat on, Teans., 10'»8. 

-action of methyl iodide- 

on, Than-* , 1059 

-action of nitrous acid 

on, Teaks., 1060. 

-preparation of, Teaks , 

1053. 

-salts of, ■with acids, 

Teans., 1056. 

-w-chlor-, Teaks , 1029. 

- anhydride, w-amido-, Teaks , 

993, 1013. 

-fusion of, with potash, 

Teaks., 1015. 

opianate of, Teaks , 

10S2. 

-pseudopianateof, Teaks., 

1076, 1080. 

-nitrosoamido-, Teaks., 1018. 

Ktliylpropargylamine, 230. 

Kthylpropylene, j8-thio-, 361. 

Ethylpyridinediearboxylie acid, 795. 

Ethylpyrrolme, [1-], 907. 

Ethylpyrrolinea, 85. 

Ethylquiuol, thio-, 604. 

Etliylquinoline-3 s 4'-dicarboxylic acid, 
1325. 

Ethylrosinduline, 908. 

Ethylsueoimc acid, 742. 

Kth # > leulplioncyanamide, 502. 

Ethylsulphonie acid, preparation of, 7W. 

Kthylthioearbamideallyl cyanide, 1101. 

Ifithyltliiocarbamidebenzyl cyanide, 

1101 . 

Etliyltbiocarbamideethyl cyanide, 1101. 

Et hylt hiocarbamidepropy 1 cyanide, 

Etliylthio-jS-dinaplit hylamine, 1307. 

Efchj llrimet hylt otrahydroquinoline, 

13i7 

Ethj Itriphemlbromopyrrolone, crystal¬ 
lography of, Teaks., 736. 

Ethyltnphenylpyrrolone, Teaks., 704. 

— action of bromine on, Teaks., 706. 

-crystallogr phy of, Teaks., 730 

Ethyl xylenes and their derivatives, 882. 

Ethylxvlenol, 883. 

Eucalyn, identity of, with melibiose,227. 

Eucalyptus honey, 122. 

Eugenol, 966. 

-ethyl ether tribromide, 639. 

-prosence of, in sassafras oil, 111 1. 

Eukairite from Argentine, 948. 

Eulyto, 872. 

Kurhodine, constitution of, 1265. 

YOL. hflTL 


Eurhodines, formulse of, 1444. 

Euxanthic acid, constitution and pro¬ 
perties of, 505. 

Euxanthone, properties of, 506. 

-synthesis of, 506. 

Euxanthone-group, 504. 

Euxanthone-series, compounds of, 389. 

Evaporation by aid oi heat applied from 
above, 5. 

Expansion by heat of sulphuric acid 
solutions, Teans ,114—121,177—1S4. 

Extraction apparatus, 663. 


P. 

Fabrics, dyed, estimation of indigo in, 
931. 

Fairficldite from Branchville, 1072. 

Fat, absorption of, 1171. 

-absorption of, in the intestine, 183. 

-estimation of, in milk, 837. 

-estimation of, in milk in dairies, 

1346. 

-estimation of, in poppy cake, 306. 

-estimation of, in sour milk, 304 

-extraction apparatus, simplified,301. 

-extraction of, from milk bolidB 91 

-in milk, volumetric estimation of, 

92. 

— of bone marrow, 652. 

-rapid estimation of, in milk, 304. 

Fats, analysis of, 91, 929. 

-detection of cotl on-seed oil in, 930. 

- different, absorption of, by the 

alimentary canal, 811. 

- estimation ot, in feeding stuffs, 930. 

-examination of, 1347, Pboc., 1890, 

72, 91. 

-ferment s which decompose the, in 

plants, 1155. 

-melting and solidifying points of, 

929. 

—— neutral, estimation of, 200 

-of toddor, composition of, 657. 

-optical ex limitation of, 91. 

Fayalite, artificial, 20. 

Feeding studs, agricultural, artificial 
digestion ot, 1451. 

Felsp.iTs, ban tie, from Sweden, 343. 
Ferguso«ite, *from Llano Co., Texas, 459, 
Ferment, diast&tic, of nngerminated 
wheat, 650 

- - 0 f the lher, 185. 

-inverting, in koji,2Sl. 

-which destroys sugar, presence in 

chyle of a, 810. 

Ferment-action of bacteria, 916. 
Fermentation, acetic, action of light on, 
1181. 

— alcoholic, formation of hydrogen 
sulphide during, 1454. 

5 m 
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Fermentation of invert sugar, 950. 

-aldehyde as the chief product of a, 

1180. 

-amiQoniacal, of uric acid, 1399. 

-by the fungus of the lily of the 

valley, 1179. 

-influence of carbonic anhydride on 

the products of, 281. 

-marsh gas, 835. 

-mucous, 76. 

-of eranbenry juice, 1455. 

— of gl} cerol and mannitol, 915. 

-of manure in absence of oxygen, 

282. 

- of nitrogenous matters, loss of 

nitrogen in, 1340. 

-of raffinose by beer yeast, 22. 

-of sugar, formation of parabiotic 

acid during, 78. 

-production of ethereal salts during, 

1454. 

Ferments, anaerobic, decomposition of 
albumin by, 78. 

-decomposition of gelatin by, 

543. 

-fat-decomposing, in plants, 1455, 

-hydrolytic, terminology of, Teaks., 

528. 

— unorganised. Teaks., 835. 

Ferric antimonate, 216. 

-carbonylfcrrocyanide, 117. 

-chloride, reduction of, by boiling, 

111 . 

-hydroxide, action of, on almninic 

and ferric salts, 946. 

— - colloidal, molecular weight 

of, 1216. 

-oxide, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, Teakb., 
278. 

-precipitation of, by ammonia, 

420. 

-oxychloride, crystallised, 1063. 

- phosphate, totrahydrated, forma¬ 
tion of, 292. 

■ potassium arsenate, 1378. 

-pyroarseuate, 1378. 

-sodium arsenate, 1378. 

-thiosulphate, 330. 

Ferricyanides, volumetric estimation of, 
834 

Ferro-aluminium, analysis of, 1471. 
Ferrocyanide, estimation of, in gas-lime, 
87. 

FerroOTanides, estimation of, in the bye- 
products of gas works, 834. 
Ferromanganese and copper, electrical 
resistance of alloys of, 1356. 
Ferronatnte, 455. 

4 Ferrustibian from 0rebr5, 1075. 

* Ferrous sodium thiosulphate, 12, 

-thiosulphate, 1$. ^ „ 


Fertility, decrease of, by growth of 
tobacco, 1340. 

Fibrin, blood and vegetable, heat of 
combustion of, 938. 

-heat of combustion of, 938. 

Fibrin-torment, action of, 1175. 

Fibroferrilo, 456. 

Fibroin, heat of combustion of, 938. 

Fichtelite, constitution of, 385. 

-properties of, 384. 

Filicic acid, constitution of, 162. 

Fillowite from Branchville, 1072. 

Films of vaporised metal, 092. 

Filter holder for drying and woighing, 
193. 

Fish, dog-, formation of urea in, 1451. 

-influence of cooking on the diges¬ 
tion of, 1450. 

Fishes, gases in the swimming bladder 
of, 183. 

Flame, production of ozone by, Pboc., 
1890, 26. 

-violet, produced by common salt 

in a coal fire, 1202. 

“ Flaveanwasserstoff,” 351. 

Flax, constituents of, Teaks., 196. 

Flax-fibres, discrimination of jute-fibres 
from, 928. 

Flesh, heat of combustion of, 938. 

Flue deposits, manganiferous, estima¬ 
tion of zinc in, 394. 

Fluid crystals, 106. 

Fluorescences, new, 435. 

Fluorides, heat of neutralisation of, 1. 

Fluormdme, 1444. 

Fluorine, action of, on different forms 
of carbon, 557. 

-colour and spectrum of, 329. 

-density of, 208. 

Fluoroform, 724. 

Fluorspar from St. Lawrence Co., New 
y ork, 337. 

Fodder, &e., estimation of starch iu, 
1197. 

-composition of the fats of, 657. 

- sweet, production of so-called, 

82. 

Fodders, acid and compressed, analysis 
of, 1177. 

-acid, loss of nitrogen in, 1339. 

-action of dilute hydrochloric acid 

and of pepsin on the digostiblo albu¬ 
min of, 651. 

-containing drying oils, apparatus 

for drying, 670. 

Food, estimation of ash in, 833. 

Foods, detection of benzoic acid in, 
1031. 

- estimation of chromium and barium 
in, 195. 

Forces, molecular, sphere of action of, 
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Formaldehyde, 1092. 

- action of hydrogen sulphide on, 

477. 

- crvoscopie behaviour of sugars 

synthesised from, 465. 

-preparation and propeities of, 954. 

-sodium hydrogen sulphite, 1092. 

Formamlide, alkylation of, 1258. 

- pariodo-, 1415. 

Formamlidoacetic acid, 1415. 
Formanilidopropionic acid, 1415. 

Formic acid, electrochemistry and 
thermochemistry of, 99. 
Formopanodnanilide, 1258. 

Forraose, molecular weight of, 466. 
Formulae, space-, 719. 
Formyldeoxybenzom, 359. 

Formyldiethyl ketone, 357. 

Formylethyl phenyl ketone, 338 
Formylpropyl phenyl ketone, 358 
Francem nom 1:2:4-tricliloro6en- 
zene, 51. 

Francems, new data relating to, 51. 
Frangulm, Trans., 38. 

-hydrolysis of, Trans , 45. 

-preparation of, Trans , 41. 

Free surface of liquids, increase of 
chemical energy at, 328. 

Freezing of colloidal solutions, 685. 

-point of a solvent, lowering of, 

846. 

_ - of isomorphous mixtures, 

1209. 

-points of solutions, law of, Proo., 

1800, 9. 

- 0 f sulphuric acid solutions, 

Trans., 331. 

Fructoseearboxylic acid, 599. 

Fucose, an isomeride of rhamnosc, 1393. 
Fucus, sugar from, 1105. 

Fucas ve&icnlomt, gases contained in the 
* bladders of, 916. 

-iodine in, 402. 

Fucusaldehyde, identity of, with fur- 
furaldehvde, 1242. 

Fueusol, 33, 238,1106. 

Fumaric add, conversion of maloio acid 
into, 1397. 

-synthesis of, 594. 

- and maleic acids, isomerism of, 

363. 

-diparatoluidide, 1163. 

Fumanne, 272. 

Fungus of the lily of the valley, alco¬ 
holic fermentation and conversion of 
alcohol into aldehyde by, 1179. 
Fungus-symbioBis of the Leguminoste, 
1020. 

Furfuifacrylaanide. 960. 

Furfuracrylio ado, bromo-, 960. 

-- derivatives of, 959. 

Furfuraldehyde, 1242. 


Furfuraldehy dc, estimation of, 1352. 

-presence of, in commercial alco¬ 
hols, 1400. 

Furfmaldehydediphenylhydrazone, 

12G0. 

Furfuraldoxime, two stereochemically 
isomeric derivatives of, 1266. 

Furturan, triclilorobromo-, 601. 

Furfuran-derivutives and sugars, rela¬ 
tion between, 33. 

Furfuran-group, 1242. 

Furfurobromacrylic acid, bromo-, 960. 

Furfurobromethylene, bromo-, 960. 

Furfurodibromopropionic acid, bromo-, 
960. 

Furfur-j3-phenylpropyl alcohol, 7 -, 
1408. 

Furfur /3-phenylpropylamine, 7 -, 1407. 

F urf ur-jS-pheny lpropylcarbamide, 7 -, 

1407. 

Furfurphenylethylamine, jS- } 1407. 

Furiloximes, a- and j 8 -, 1245. 

Furilphenylhydrazone, 1245. 

Funlphenylosazone, 1245. 

Furomoxime, 1245. 

Furompheaylhydrazine, 1245. 

Furotolidino, 1299. 

Fusel oil, American, 859. 


G. 

Gadolinite from Texas, 457, 45$. 
Galactan, a-, 284. 

Galactonic acid, lactone of, 598. 

-plienylhydrazide, 151. 

Galactose and cerebrose, identity of, 
Tr\ns., 57. 

— identity of brain sugar with, 121 , 
Trans., 57. 

Galacfcoaecarboxylic lactone, 599. 
GalactobcdiphenyDiydrazone, 1260. 
Galaheptoso, 599. 

Gallic acid, oxidation of, 1130. 

-- — pheuylhydrazide, 155. 

--inaction of, 1275. 

Gallium oxide, action of magnesium on, 
694. 

Gamoose, milk of the, Trans., 754. * 

Garnet from the South African diamond 
fields, 1076. 

Galvanic cell, dichromate, 1351. 

-polarisation, theory of, 314. 

Gas apparatus, removal of exhausted 
solutions from, 557. 

-balance, 823. 

-densities, new method of deter-’ 

mining, 321. 

-heat of solution of a, 816. 

-sampling and testing apparatus, 
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Gas-battery, new form of, 842, 
Ua^-burners, new, 106. 

Gases, absorption of, by mixtures of 
alcohol and water. 103. 

-action of the electric arc on, and 

its employment for demonstrations, 
1047. 

- apparatus for preparing, 566. 

— 7 - automatic apparatus for the evolu¬ 
tion of, from liquids, 6. 

-bottle for washing and absorbing, 

288. 

-contained in the bladders of Fucus 

vesiculosns and OzothelUa nodosa , 
916. 

-evolved in the putrefaction of 

serum albumin, 78. 

-hot, passage of electricity through, 

1037. 

-hydrates of, 1386. 

-in the swimming bladder of fishes, 

183. 

-influence of a magnetic field on 

the electrical resistance of, 1359. 

-influence of acids on the evolution 

of. by plants, 190. 

-refractive indices of, 201. 

-simple and rapid preparation of, 

84». 

-spectra of, at low temperatures, 

313. 

-titration of small quantities of, in 

mixtures. 290. 

Gas-Generator, self regulating, 847. 
Gas-lime, estimation of ferrocyanide in, 
87. 

Gas-liquor, estimation of pyridine bases 
in, 1349. 

(ias-volumeter, 6G0. 

Gas-waste, &c,, estimation of ferro- 
oyamdes in, 831. 

Geddie acid, Thins., *>9. 

Gedrite from Fisternks, Greenland, 19. 
Gelatin, decomposition of, by anaerobic 
ferments, 513. 

-liquefaction of, by bactoria, 916. 

Geranium oil, Indian, 951. 

Gerhard it e. crystallised basic copper 
nitrate, identical with, 714. 

German silver, aualysis of, 418. 
Germination, changes in the embryo 
and endosperm during, Trans , 466. 

-of Jerusalem artichoke, 656. 

-of seeds, transformation of alka¬ 
loids during the, 543. 

-of some of the Gramme®, Tbans , 

458. 

Gifhago segetum, poison of the seeds 
of, 1438. 

Glaeerite from Douglnshall, 18. 

Glass, gradual alteration in, produced by 
slight alteration of temperature, 440. 


Glass, penetrability of, by water, 691, 
692. 

-surfaces, influence of, on the \ e- 

locity of reaction, 1208. 

Glucoctonic acid, 599. 

Glucohoptose, 599. 

Glucolactone, d-, 1398. 

Gluconic acid anilide, 155. 

-optical isomerides of, 3389. 

-phenylhydrazide, 153. 

Gluconic acid, i-, 1391. 

Gluconic acid, 1-, 1389. 

Glucosamine, benzoyl derivatives of, 
578. 

Glucose, destruction of, by blood and 
chyle, 1172. 

j — conversion of, into sorbite, 1389. 

— copper solution for the estimation 
of, 198. 

Glucose, i-, 1392. 

Glucose, 1-, 1391. 

GlucoBediphen* lhydrazone, 1260. 
Glucosediphenylhydrazone, i-, 1392. 
Glueosedipheny lhydrazone, 1-, 1391. 
Glucoses, benzoyl compounds of, 578. 
Glucosides, benzoyl derivatives of, 578, 
Glucosometer, percentage, 300. 
Glutaconic arid, 737. 
Glutarenediamidoxime, 126. 

Glutarene liazoximediethenyl, 126. 
Glutareneimidodioxime, 126. 

Gluraric acids, dialkyl substituted, 
synthesis of, 877. 

- - electrical conductivity of, 

1038. 

Gluten, crude, heat of combustion of, 
938. 

Glycoride-hvdrolyst, Trans., 531. 
Glycerol, action of sulphur on, 577. 

-commercial, assay of, 835. 

-estimation of, 198, 299. 

-estimation of, in crude glyoorol, 

300,423. 

-estimation of, in soap lyes, 425, 

-estimation of, in wine and boor, 

426, 

-fermentation of, 915. 

-oxidation of, with lead peroxide in 

alkaline solution, 20. 

-tost for, 1473. 

Glycerols, synthesis of, by means of 
hypochlorous acid, 121. 

Glycines, lactones derived from, 245. 
Uljcocine, formation of, from chlor- 
acetic acid, 1395. 

Glycogen, changes in, in the muscle 
during work, 185. 

-formation and fate of, 810. 

-formation of, in a muscle with an 

artificial circulation, 1335. 

-in the liver and muscles, 1334, 

— molecular weight of, 1215, 
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Glyoollamine, Heats of combustion and 
formation of, 936. 

Glycollio acid, direct synthesis of, 739. 

-nitrile, 739. 

-orlhotoluidide, 1161. 

Glycolylorthotolylglycinamide, 245. 
Glycolylphenylglycinamide, 245. 
Glycolylphenylglycine, 245. 

Glycuronic acid, derivatives of, 1286. 
Glyoxalinedicarboxylic acid, 1439. 
Glyoxalmethylphenylosazone, 24. 

Gold and platinum alloyB, liquation of, 
947. 

-atomic weight of, 708. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, Tranb., 348. 

-estimation of minute quantities of, 

830. 

-native, in calcite, 569. 

-potassium chloride, anhydrous, 

1217. 

-sulphide, precipitated, composition 

of, 1217. 

-reactions of, 1217. 

Gout, latent, Pfeiffer’s test for, 401. 
Grain, estimation oi starch in, 928. 

-germinated, origin of the hydro¬ 
lytic enzjmes of, Trans., 511. 
Graminese, germination of, Trans., 
458. 

Graminin, molecular weight of, 227. 
Grape sugar, optical isomerides of, 1389 
Graphite, different forms of, and their 
derivatives, 448. 

-estimation of carbon in, 923. 

-estimation of, in minerals, 923. 

Graphitic oxides, 448. 

Grass oils, Indian, 231. 

Grasses, composition and digestibility of 
the proletds of, 657. 

— seed of, existence of a cellulose- 
dissolving enzjinu (cytohydrolyst) in 
the germinating seed of, Trans., 197. 

Guaiaeol, paranitrOHO-, 008. 

G um, peach, carbohydrates in, 1022. 

— straw-, 1460. 

-tragacanth, 228. 

-wood-, from Btraw, &c., 472. 

Gum-ferments, nature of, 998. 

Gyxolite from California, 343. 


H. 

Hmmatoporphyrin, molecular weight 
of, 76. 

Hsematoxylin, addon of chlorine on, 
905. 

Haemoglobin and oxygen, compounds 
of, 1430. 

-carbonic oxide, detection of, 432, 

1200. 


Haemoglobin, is it present in the free 
state in the blood plasma of the splenic 
vein ?, 1016. 

-lieat of combustion of, 938. 

-of dog, 273. 

-of hen, 274. 

Haemoglobins, conditions of absorption 
of various, 182. 

Haemosiderin, 1452. 

Halogens and oxygen, reciprocal dis¬ 
placement of, 6. 

-free, estimation of, in presence of 

chlorides and bromides. 825. 

Haloid salts of the alkalis, action of 
sulphuric acid on, in presence of some 
metallic salts, 289. 

Hambergite, 1078. 

Heart disease, nature of the effusions in, 
1174. 

Heat, animal, 206. 

-capacity of sulphuric acid solu¬ 
tions, Trans., 88—91,160—164. 

-developed by the action of oxygen 

on the blood, 274. 

— development of, in electrolytes, 
677. 

- of combustion of acetic acid, 

100 . 

-of formic acid, 99. 

-of graphitic oxides and pyro- 

graphitic oxides, 448. 

-of isodibutylene and isotri¬ 
butylene, 320. 

-of organic compounds, and 

their constitution, 1206. 

-of organic isomerides, 680. 

-of rubiduun, 679. 

-of sulphur compounds, 1361. 

-of the chief nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds in living organisms, 937. 

-of dissolution of salt solutions, 

supersaturated, 1042. 

-of sodium phosphites and 

pyropliosphites, 438. 

-of sulphuric acid solutions, 

Trans., 94—114,165—177. 

-of formation of alkaline succinates 

and isosuccinates, 320. 

-of amides, 1359. 

--of lithium and silver magn¬ 
ates, 1396,1397. 

--of platinic chloride, 439. 

--of potassammonium and 

sodammonium, 319. 

--of sodium erythroxide, 935. 

-of sugars, 1360. 

---of uric acid and alkaline 

urates, 1040. 

-of fusion and solubility, relation 

between, 676. 

-— of nitric peroxide, Trans., 

593. 
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Heat of hydration of roalc'ic anhydride, 

080 . 

- of neutralisation of aluminium 

and beryllium fluorides, 680. • 

-of babes, where dissociation 

cannot take place, 558. 

-of fluorides, I. 

-of solution of a gas, 816. 

-of transformation of isomeric in- 

osifces, 1041. 

-of vaporisation, determination of, 

by means of the steam calorimeter, 
1040. 

-production in animals, calorimetric 

investigations on, 182. 

-specific, of bismuth, 707. 

--— of supersaturated salt solu¬ 
tions, 1042. 

the theory of, and living motors, 
807. 

See also Thermochemistry. 

Heats of combustion and dissolution of 
amides, 1860. 

-and formation of methyl 

salts, 101. 

-of nitrogen compounds 

derived from the albuminoids, 936. 
-of nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds derived from albuminoids, 
936. 

- of urea, 306. 

-specific, experimental determina¬ 
tion of the ratio of the, in superheated 
steam, 205. 

Heliophyllite from Sweden, 459. 
llcmipiuic anhydride, Tkans. } 1094. 
Hemp fibres, discrimination of jute 
fibres from, 928. 

Hen, haemoglobin of the, 274. 

Hepitol, identity of, with porsoitol, 
1232. 

ITeptamethyldibydropyrrolidino, 1432. 
Heptaruethylcne, 727, 728. 

-amido-, 729. 

Beptoloctone, 589. 

Heplose, 598. 

Heptyl diphenyl tricyanide, 1252. 

-nitrite, normal, 353. 

Heptylenic acid, 589. 

Heptylic acid, y-bromo-, 589. 
Hexabenzoyl-jS-inosite, 355. 
Hexacetyl-/?-mosite, 355. 

Hexadcoylene glycol, 1219. 
Hexadecylene-derivativcs, 1218. 
Hexadecylenediearboxylic acid, 1219. 

-anhydride, 1219. 

11 exahy drophthalic acid,fumaroid, 1282. 

-maleinoid, 1282. 

-acids, constitution of, 1277. 

-anhydride, fumaioid, 1282. 

-maleinoid, 1283. 

Hexahydroquinoline, 1320. 


Hexamethylenecarboxylic acid, 738. 
Hexumethylcno-derivafcires, geometrical 
isomeridos of, 1386. 

Uexamethylenc-moleoules, con figum- 

tion of, 1305. 

Hexamothylpliloroglucinol, 1110. 
Hcxano, diamido-, 1001. 
Hexazoxybeuzeno, 1117. 

Hexyl alcohol, new, 473. 

Hexylaniine, now, 473. 

Hexylbuiylene, 594. 

Hippnric acid, heats of combustion and 
formation of, 936. 

Hohmannite, 456. 

Homobenzenylacotoethenylazoxime, 
para-, 48. 

Homobenzcnylamidoxime, ortho-, 49. 

-para-, action of carbon bisulphide 

on the potassium compound of, 49. 
Homobenzenylamidoximes, ortho- and 
para-, and their derivatives, 47. 
Homobcnzenylcarbonylimidoxime, 
para-, 48. 

Homobenzenylethenylazoxime, para-, 47. 
Homobenzenylethoxime salts, para-, 47. 
Homobenzenylhydrazoximeamido-ortho- 
homobenzylidene, ortho-, 255. 
Homobenzoyl-orthohomobenzenylamid- 
oxime, ortho-, 255. 
Homobenzenylphenyluramidoxime, 
para-, 48. 

Homobenzcnylpropenylazoxime-of-carb- 
oxylic acid, para-, 48. 
Homobenzenylthiouramidoxime, para-, 
48. 

Homobonzenylumnidoxime, para-, 48. 
Uomobetaines, a- and /S-, 747. 
llomocinchoindine, 1166. 
Homodibcnzenylazoxime, ortho-, 49. 
lfoiuoiluorcBcolu, 1111. 
Homofiuormdino, 1145. 
ilomo-ortliophthaloneaniidimidoxime, 

146. 

ITotnopiperic acid, synthesis of, 1129. 
Homoquinine, 1166. 
liomoterephtlinlamic acid, 240. 

II omotereplit Ualamido, 2*10. 
Ilomotorephthalenediamidoxiino and its 
derivatives, 147. 

Homotcrephthaionediazoximedibenz- 
cnyl, 147. 

Homotorophthalencdiazoximediothonyl, 

147. 

HomoterephthahVaoid, 240. 
Homotereplithalisotufnie acid, 240. 
Honey, eucalyptus, 122. 

- unfermentable, dextrorotatory 

constituent of, 356. 

Hops, amount of lupulin in, 658. 

-estimation of lupulin in, 431. 

Hornblende of St. Lawrence Co., New* 
York, 1073. 
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Hornblende-Cellists near G-latz, in Lower 
Sileoia, 1076. 

Horse, chemistry of the urine of, 915. 

- respiration in, during rest and 

work, 392, 1170. 

useful effect of food supplied to, 
807. 

Human urine, nitrogenous constituents 
of, 280. 

Humus, estimation of, in soils, 688, 
832. 

-retention of moisture by, 407. 

Hunger, influence of, on the exhalation 
of carbonic anhydride, 1334. 
Hureaulite from Branchville, 1072. 
Ilydantoin, formation of, 365. 

Hydrastic acid, Teaks., 1095. 
Hydraste'ine, constitution of, 534. 
Hydrastine, 74, 532, 534,1333. 

-constitution of, 534. 

-ferroeyanide, 1338. 

-methiodide, 532,1167. 

-methochloride, 532. 

-moth) 1 hydroxide, 532. 

-salts, 648. 

Hydrastinemelhylammonium hydroxide, 
1167. 

II \ dratropic acid, 375. 

Hydrazine, preparation of, from alde¬ 
hyde ammonia, 734. 

Hydrazines, 148. 

-action of chloroform and potash 

on, Teaks., 50. 

llydrazineuracil hydrochloride, 1241. 

J Lydrazinouracilcarboxylie acid, 1210. 
llydrazobonzene, triuitro-, 40. 
llydrazobenzcnodisulphonic acid, 987. 
ilydrazobcnzoic acid, meta-, acids ob¬ 
tained by heating, with stannous 
chloride, 778. 

llydrazones, action of carbon bisulph¬ 
ide on, 218. 

llydrindouo, meta- and para-brom-, 
1139. 

-metacliloro-, 1139. 

ilydriodio acid, influence of, on the dis¬ 
solution of zinc in diluto sulphuric 
acid, Teaks., 824. 
llydrobcrberinc, 101L 

-cthiodide, 1032. 

-utliochloride, 3012, 

Ilydrobilirubm, molecular weight of, 
914. 

Hydrobromic acid, preparation of, 687. 
Uydrobromoxycinchine hydrobromide, 
1433. 

ir>drocamphoTylacetic acid, 1151. 
Hydrocamphorylmalonic acid, 3151. 
Hydrocarbon obtained from carnunie 
acid, constitution of, 1145. 
Hydrocarbons, aromatic, action of 
chlorocarbonylamide, on, 156. 
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Hydrocarbons, cycloid, structure of, 
Peoc., 1890,101. 

Hydrochelidonic acid, 30. 

Hydrochloric acid, detection of free 
chlorine in, 289, 547. 

-decomposition of, by oxygen 

on exposure to light, 6. 

Hydrochlorides of chlorides, 106. 
Hydrocinnamaldehyde, 979. 

Hydrocyanic acid, action of, on calomel, 
223. 

Hydrodesylphenol, Teaks., 970. 
Hydrofluoric acid, purification of, 687. 
Hydrofiuobilicic acid, titration of, 926. 
Hydrofurfuran, constitution of, 730. 
Hydrogen antimonide, 209. 

-arsenide, 209. 

-action of, on potassium per¬ 
manganate, 1210. 

-carbon as an impurity affecting the 

estimation of the atomic weight of, 
1369. 

- chloride and chlorine, estimation 

of, when mixed, 412. 

-and hydrogen in conjunction 

with metals, chemical equilibrium 
between, 685. 

- - and water, simultaneous 

bynthesis of, 8. 

-electrical conductivity of, in 

different solvents, 97. 

-chlorine and oxygen, equilibrium 

between, 8. 

-density of, 322, 330. 

-diphenyl cyanide, 1252. 

-perbromide, formation of, 6. 

-peroxide, action of, on manganese 

oxides, 946. 

-action of, on permanganic 

acid and the permanganates, 1002. 

-application of, in analysis, 419. 

- _ characteristic reaction ot 

1185. 

-conditions of the formation 

of, from ether, Teaks., 574, 988. 

- — formation of, from moist 

other, Pwoo, 1889,134. 

-formation of, on exposure of 

water to light, Proc., 1889,131. 
-influence of, on the dissolu¬ 
tion of zinc in dilute sulphuric acid, 
Teaks., 822. 

-molecular weight of, 106. 

-spontaneous decomposition 

of, 106. 

-phosphide, action of, on the halo¬ 
gen compounds of arsenic, 1052. 

-_ combination of, with borou 

chloride and silicon sesquiehloride, 690. 
Hydrogen phosphide, eombimtion ot, 
with boron fluoride and silicon fluor¬ 
ide, 448. 
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Hydrogen phosphide, combination of, 
with silicon bromide and chloride, 559. 

• liquid, 942. 

-spontaneously inflammable, 

942. 

-solubility of, in mixtures of alcohol 

and water, 103. 

-sulphide, distribution of, between 

the metals of two dissolved salts, 
1367. 

explosion of, with air or 
oxygen, Traits., 625. 

formation of, during alcoholic 
fermentation, 1454. 

influence of, on the inter¬ 
action of zinc and sulphuric acid, 
Trans., 821. 

-occurrence of, in the Stabsfurt 

salt deposits, 336. 

-rhombic sulphur from, 1371. 

-volumetric estimation of, 290. 

Hydrogenation process, characteristics 
of, 1304. 

Hydrolysis, terminology of, Trans., 528. 

Hydrolysis, Trans., 531. 

Hvdrolyte, 'I rans., 531. 

Hydromuconic acid, Trans., 371, 937. 

-bromo-, 876. 

Uydromuconic add, A°£-, 876. 

Hydromuconic acid, A 07 -, 875. 

Hydrophthalic acids, 1276. 

Hydropyrogallolbenzein, 899. 

Hydro quinoline, derivatives of, 177. 

Hydroquinoline-l -sulplionie acid, 266. 

Hydroquinoline-3-sulphonic acid, 266. 

Hytiroquinoline-4-sulplionic acid, 266. 

Hydroresorufin, 157. 

Hydrosulphides, Proo., 1890, 50. 

Hydroxamic acids of the fatty sot ies, 127. 

Hydroxy-acids, a-, and their ct In l salts, 
action of plienylhydrazine on, 155. 

Hydroxyacrylic acid, ehlorobromo-, 27. 

Hydroxyadipic add, chloro-, lactone of, 
Trans., 910. 

Ilydroxj aruidohydroxyquinone oxime, 
cliloro-, 493, 

Ilydroxy anilidobenzoic acid, metanit ro- 
para-J 375. 

Hydroxyanilidonaphtluilcne, 2 : 2-', 029. 

Hydroxy azo-compounds. 614. 

Hvdroxybenzamide, para-, reduction of 
Trans., 957. 

Hydroxy benzidine, 59. 

Hydroxybenzoic acids, action of aniline 
on substitution derivatives of, 158. 

-— electrical conductivities of the 

ammonium and aniline salts ot, 1039. 

electrical conductivity of, 
677. 

-* substituted, action of aniline 

on, 490. 

Hy droxybenzoylphosphinous acid, 618. 


Hydroxybenzylacetamide, ortho-, Till. 
Hydroxybenzylamine, ortho-, 1111. 
Hydroxybenzylcarbamide, ortho-, I 111. 
Hydroxybenzylideueparamidodiphenyl- 
amine, 609. 

Hydroxybenzylphonylcarbamide, ortho-, 
1412. 

Hydroxybenzylphthalimidino, para-, 
487. 

Hydroxycamphocarboxylic acid from 
camphocarboxylic acid, 638. 
Hydroxycapronamide, y-, 880. 
Hydroxycitraconic acid and its deriva¬ 
tor es, 29. 

Hydroxydiketodihydiopontene, tri- 
b'omo-, 1272. 

Hydroxydimethylethylmetadiazine, for- # 
rnation of, 1159. 

Hydroxy dimet hylphenylmeladiazine, 
formation of, 1159. 

Hydroxydiphenyl, para-, and its deriva¬ 
tives, 898. 

Hydroxydiphenylcarbamide, ortho-, 761. 
Hydroxydiplienylmetadiazme, iormatiou 
of, 1159. 

Hydroxydiphenylmetadiazinecarboxylic 
acid, 68. 

Hydroxyethylbromonitropiperonylcarb- 
oxylic anhydride, Trans., 1027. 
Hydroxycthylbromopiperonyluirboxylic 
acid, w-, Trans., 1025. 

- anhydride, w-, Trans., 1025. 

Hydroxy’etliylca tecliolcarboxylic an¬ 

hydride, w-, Trans., 1027. 

Hydroxy ethylnitropiperony Carboxylic 
anhydride, w-, Tr\ns., 1027. 
Hydroxyet liylpipcronylcarboxylic acid, 
a.-, Trans., 996,1020. 

-formation of, Trans., 1060. 

- - fnsion of, with potjwh, 

Trans., 1022. 

- oxidation of, Trans , 1022. 

-salts of, Trans., 1023. 

-anhydride, <«-, Trans., 1021. 

Hydroxyghieonie acid, 1399. 
Hydroxy-p-haiogen. lactic acids, a-, dis¬ 
tillation of with water, 736. 
ITydroxyheptylio acid, 089. 

Hydroxy hydromuconic acid, lactone of, 
Trans., 942. 

Hydroxyindono, brom-, Trans., 400. 

-benzylamide of, '1 rans., 403. 

- - hydrazone and liydrazonc- 

hydrazide of, Trans., 402. 

i8-naphthylamide of, Trans., 

403. 

H yd roxyibobutyramidc, tetrachloro-, 

formation of, 234. 

Hydroxyi*obntyric arid, chloro-, distil¬ 
lation of, with water, 786 
H y droxyipob utyric acid, tetraehlor-, 234. 
UydroxybohcptyUc acid, 590. 
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Hydimyisopropylmetliylhydroxypyr- 
iimdine, 70. 

Hydroxykopropylphenylhydroxypyr- 
iraidme, 70. 

Hydroxylomine, compounds of, -with 
metallic chlorides, 558. 

-configuration of, 1263. 

-hydrochloride, 558. 

-thermochemistry of, 934. 

Hydro-xylene, meta-, 1314. 
Hydroxylepidine, ortho-, 1435. 

-para-, 1434,1435. 

Hydroxyl-group, influence of certain 
groups on the thermoehemical value 
of, in the aromatic series, 439. 
Hydroxy metadiazines, 68 . 
Hydroxymethyldiphenylmetadiazine, 68 . 

-formation of, 1159. 

Hydroxymethylethylmetadiazine, 69. 
Hydroxymethylphenyletbylmetadiazine, 
1159. 

Hydroxynaphthaquinone [ 2 ': 1 : 2 ], 628. 
Hydroxynaphthaquinoneim ide, chlor-, 
1147. 

Hydroxynaphthaquinoneoxime [ 2 ': 1 : 2 J, 
628. 

Hydroxy-o-naphthaquinoneoxime, /3- 
chlor-, 1147. 

Hydroxy-a-naphthyl hydroxyphenyl 
ketone, 389, 901. 

Hvdroxy-j 8 -naphthyl hydroxyphenyl 
ketone, 389. 

Hydroxynitropropylphthalimide, 890. 
11 } droxyoxydipropionio add, chloro-, 
959. 

Hydroxypentono cyanide, yy-hexa- 
chloro-a-, 1256, 

I3ydroxy]>eutenecarboxylic acid, yy- 
hexachloro-, 754. 

Hydroxyphenyl bisulphide, tliio-, 604. 
Hydroxyphonyldimethylglyoxaliucs 
ortho-, Trans., 10 . 

Hy droxyplienyldimethylsucoiniq acid, 
ortho-, 777. 

Hy droxyphcnyldiphenylpyi rolino, 
ortho-, 261. 

Hydroxyphcnylmethylisocrotonic acid, 
584. 

• ortho-, 778. 

Hydroxyphosphinous acids, 618. 
Hydroxypropylbenzamide, j 8 -, 860. 
Hydroxypropylphthalamie acid, 472. 
Hydroxypropylphthalimide, y-, 472, 

1089. 

Hydroxypyrimidiues, 68 . 
Hydroxyquinoline (kynurin), 174. 

-1-, alkyl derivatives of, 174. • 

-derivatives of, 265. 

-dibromo- 1 -, 522. 

-dibromo-3-, 523. 

-dinitro,-, 523. 

-methiodides, ortho- and para-, 1323. 


Hydroxyquinoline, ortho-, action of 
methy 1 iodide on, 1323. 

— tribromo-, 177. 

Hydroxy quinolinedisulphonic acid, 

[1-], 268, 523. 

Hydroxy quinolines, ortho- and parti-, 
the halogen alkyloxides of, 1323. 

Hydroxyquinolinesulphonic acid, [ 1 -J, 
268. 

Hydroxyquinolinesulphonic acid, 

[1 :4-], 522. 

-bromo-1: 4-, 522. 

Hydroxyquinolinesulphonic acid, [3-], 
523. 

- bromo-3-, 523. 

Hydroxyquinolmesulphonic acids, 268. 

Hydroxyquinoneimide, chloramido-, 
2 il. 

Hydroxyaulphonaphthoic acid,636. 

ii ydroxy-a-stilbazole, 1438. 

Hydroxy-a-stilbazoline, 1439. 

Hydroxytetric acid, 739. 

Hydroxythymoquinone, a new, 965. 

-constitution of, 884. 

Hydroxytoluic acid, symmetrical, con¬ 
version of ethyl acetoneoxalate into, 
364. 

Hy droxy tolnyleneorthodicarboxylic 
acid, lactide of, 1143. 

Hy droxytolyl hydroxyphenyl ketone, 
389. 

Hydroxytolylethylthiocarbamide, *>-, 
178. 

Hydroxytolybnethy lthioeu rbamide, 178. 

IJydroxytrimethylglutaric acid lactone, 
480. 

lly droxy valernmide, 7 -, 879. 

Hy droxy valeric acid, chloro-, distillation 
of, with water, 736. 

-acids, chloro-, 862. 

Ifydroxyxanthone, constitution of, 505. 

llyoficine hydrochloride, physiological 
action of, 1019. 

Hypochlorites and ammonium salts, in¬ 
teraction of, Pboo., 1890, 22 . 

Hypochlorous acid, action of light on, 
Trans., 622. 

liypophosphites, estimation of, 293. 

Hypophosphorous acid, oxidation of, by 
spongy palladium, 690. 

Hyposantonin, 904. 

Hyposulpburous acid, influence of, on 
the dissolution of zinc in dilute sulph¬ 
uric acid, Trans., 822. 

Hypoxanthine, 534. 


I. 

Iceland moss, constituents of, 600. 

-spar, rate of solution of, in acids, 

843. 
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Idocra9e, analyses of, 718, 

Imperatonne, reaction of, 310. 
Imidotluocarbn mates 1201, 

Incineration of vegetable matter, 196. 
Indazole-derivatives, 781. 
lndone-derivatives, formation of, from 
dibrom-a-naphthol, Tbans., 393. 

-synthesis of, 1138. 

Indian yellow, 504. 

Indigo, estimation of, in dyed fabrics, 
ML 

• synthesis of, from bromacetanilide, 
383. 

-valuation of, 311. 

Indigo-red, occurrence and detection of, 
in urino, 1032. 

Indigotin, estimation of, for commercial 
purposes, 96. 

Indium, effect of, on the freezing point 
of tin, Tbans., 385. 

-oxide, action of magnesium on, 

691. 

Indole, acetyl-derivatives of, 988. 

-action of methyl iodide on, 1292. 

-conversion of the homologues of, 

into quinoline-derivatives, 1322. 

-methyl-derivatives of, 1292. 

-nitroso-, 1293. t 

Indolecarboxylic acid, fS-, synthesis of, 
1293. 

Indoles, methylaticn of the, 1121, 

-nitro-dcrivatives of, 897. 

-phenylated, 57. 

Indone, a-brom-, action of aniline on, 
Tuans., 398. 

-preparation of, Tbans., 390. 

Indulino, constitution of, 1265. 

-from fluorimline, 1413. 

Induline-group, 908. 

Indulines, 764. 

Incsite, 460. 

--from Dillenburg, 345. 

Inosite, a-, from qnobrachite, 226. 
Ino8ite, j3-, 355. 

Inosites, heat of transformation of iso¬ 
meric, 1011. 

-heats of combustion and formation 

of, 1360. 

Xnsolinic add, 240. 

Intercellular matter, 056. 

Intestinal gases, human, methyl mer¬ 
captan in, 540. 

Intestine, absorption of fat in the, 183. 

-small, absorption of sugar from, 

276. 

Inulin in the oapitula of composites, 
191. 

-reaction for, 656. 

Inversion by invertase, theory of, 
Tbans., 918. 

Invertan, a-, Tbans,, 894. 

Invertan, j8-, Tbans., 896. 


Invertan, y-, Tbans,, 901, 

Invertan, 2-, Tbans., 903. 

Invertan, Tbans., 904. 

Invertan, Tbans., 908. 

-absorption-spectrum of, Tbans., 

912. 

-molecular weight of, Tbans., 931. 

Invertan,»?-, Tbans., 913. 
Invertan-eopper-compounds, Tbans., 
914. 

Invertan-series, constitution of, Tbans., 
921. 

Invertase, 282; Tbans., 831, 896. 

-action of, on cane-sugar, Tbans., 

843. 

— effect of heat on solutions of, 
Tbans., 899. 

-influence of foreign Bubstances on 

the action of, on cane-sugar, Tbans., 
852. 

-preparation of, Tbans., 869. 

-purification of, Tbans., 881. 

-theory of inversion by, Tbans., 918. 

Iodic acid, 106,107. 

-and other acids, double sails 

of, 107. 

-preparation of, Tbans., 760. 

Iodides, chlorides, and bromides of the 
alkalis, distinction between, 289. 

-estimation of, in presence of chlor¬ 
ides and bromides, 825. 

Todine, colour of, in solution, 446. 

-dissolved, molecular weight oF, 

447. 

-estimation of, 1185. 

-estimation of, in haloid Balts 11 SO. 

-occurrence of, in i'uous mwitlom 

and Chondrus m'spus, 402. > 

-prolonged action of tho electric 

discharge on, 687. 

-vapour-density of, 1365. 

- water and potassium chlorate, 

interaction of, Tbans., 700. 

Iodoform, probation of, 077. 
lodole (tolriodopyrrolino), molecular 
weight of, 906. 

Ions, transfer of, in fused and solid 
silver iodide, 317. 

Ipecacuanha wine, assay of emetine m, 
310, 548, 

Iridium, atomic weight of, 1067. 

-ehloro-salts of, 1068. 

-dioxide, 918. 

-pbosphochlorides, combination of, 

with arsenic ehlorido, 3069. 

-phosphorus bromides, 1383. 

-chlorides, 1068. 

Irish, molocular weight of, 227. 

Iron and aluminium hydrated sosqm- 
oxides, relative basicity of, 1062 . 

— and its alloys, electrical resistance 
of, at high temperatures, 549. 


Afaj 
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Iron, anomalous rotatory dispersion, in 
673. 

- electrochemical effects of magnet¬ 
ising, 678. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 294. 

-estimation of arsenic in, 194. 

- estimation of, by means of potas¬ 
sium permanganate in hydrochloric 
acid solutions, 296. 

-estimation of chromium and copper 

in, 85. 

-estimation of free and combined 

carbon in, 1027. 

-estimation of, in blood, 297. 

-estimation of, in phosphatic 

manures, 420. 

-estimation of, in water, 419. 

-estimation of minute quantities of 

aluminium in, 548. 

-estimation of sulphur in, 921,1463, 

1464. 

-Gotz’s method of estimating phos¬ 
phorus in, 416. 

-macro- and micro-chemical reac¬ 
tions of, 296, 

■ normal storage of, in the liver, 
1177. 

-ores, estimation of zinc in, 1192. 

-pyrites, artificial, 338. 

-quantity of, in the liver and spleen 

of young animals, 185. 

-salts, effect of temperature on the 

magnetism of, 678. 

-sodium sulphide, 215. 

-sulphates, native, from Chili, 454, 

456. 

-volumetric estimation of, 924. 

-volumetric estimation of, infer rum 

reduetum, 827, 

-See also Ferric and Ferrous. 

Itufrole, constitution and reactions of, 
066. 

Isinglass, heat of combust ion of, 038. 
Isoamyl chloroxalnto, 236. 

-formauilido, 758. 

-phenyloxamaic, 236. 

-phosphite, 859. 

Tsoamylacolaniiule, 758. 

Isoamylacetic acid, 3100. 

1 soamj lacetoacet amide, 1097. 
Isoainylaniliue, 758. 

Isoamylmalonic acid, 1100. 

1 soamylphthalamic acid, 890. 
lBoamylphthalimide, 890. 
Isoamylpropargylamino, 230. 
Isoanisaldoxime, 1261. 

Isoapiolo, bromine derivatives of, 1294. 

-molecular weight of, 725. 

Isobonzaldoximo, metanitro-, 1262. 
Isoberboral, Tuans., 1081. 

— constitution of, Tuans., 1002. 
Isobornyl phony lcarbamates, 518. 


Tsobutaeomc acid, 875. 

Isobutaldehydc and succinic acid, con¬ 
densation of, 589. 

Isobutoxyhydrocotarnine methiodide, 
532. 

Isobutyl alcohol, compound of sodium 
hydroxide with, 1222. 

-/3- chloro quartenylate, 865. 

-ehloToxalate, 236. 

-phenyloxamate, 236. 

-phosphite, 859. 

-trichlorolactate. 27. 

Isobutylacetanilide, 758. 
Isobutylacetoacetamide, 1097. 
Isobutylaniline, 758. 
Isobutylbenzoylecgonine hydrochloride, 
913. 

Isobutylbutylene, 592. 

Isobutylene bromide, behaviour of 
sodiophenylmercaptide with, 962. 

- mercaptan, 950. 
Isobutylenebenzidine, 1299. 
Isobutylformamlide, 758. 
Isobutylglyoxalmedicarboxylic acid, 
1410. 

Tbobutylidenediethylsulphone, 56. 
Isobutylisophthalic acid, 1284. 

Isobut) litaeonic aqid, 591, 874. 
lsobutylitamalic acid, salts of, 591. 

-acids, a- and 6-, salts of, 592, 593. 

Isobuiylmetaxy lene, trinitro-, 1402. 
Isobutylparaconic acid, 590. 
Isobutylphthalimide, 890. 
Iaobulyltoluene, trinitrometa-, 1401. 
Isobntyric acid, electrolysis of, 1236. 
Isobutyrylpbenefcoil, 964. 
Isochloralimidc, 1093. 

Isocholestenn, reaction for, 1474. 
lsochrysenic acid, 1313. 

Ihocmnamic acid, 49 4, 620,1417. 
-- occurrence of, in the alka¬ 
loids of cocaine, 491. 

-chloride, 1418. 

Isocilrio acid, 587. 

Xsoctolactone, 591. 

Isoctylenic acid, 591. 

Isoctylic add, y-bromo-, 591. 
Isoeuminaldoxime, 1263. 
Isodibenzoylcinnameno, Tuans., 707. 
Isodibutylone, heat of combustion of, 
320. 

Isodurylamide, J3-, 158. 

Isodurylanilidc, j8-, 759. 

Isoeuxantbone, constitution of, 53. 
Isoeuxanthone, jS-, 506. 

Isoformanilide, iodo-, 1414. 
Isoheptolacfcone, 590. 

Isoheptylenic acid, 590. 

--y-bromo-, 590. . 

Isohyposantonin, 905. 

Xsolapaehone, 1310. 

Isolepiden, reduction of, Tuans., 691. 
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Isomeric organic substances, antiseptic 
powers of, Trans., G36. 

Isomerides, heat of combustion of, 680. 
Isomerism, dynamical, 1098. 

-geometrical, 719. 

fsomethyleugenol dibromide, 967. 
Isomorphism of silver nitrate with the 
alkali nitrates, 328. 

-of the chlorates of silver and the 

alkali metals, 1208. 

Ibomorphous mixtures, freezing point of, 
1209. 

Isomuconic acid, Trans., 373. 
Isonaphthylrosinduline, 910. 
lsouononylenic acids, 592. 
Lsoparatolylrosmdulme, 909. 

I<*ophorone, 1235. 
Isophthalenediamidoxitne, 147* 
Isophthalic acid, 4 : 6-dichloro-, 1106. 

-iodo-, 1107. 

-tricliloro-, 1106. 

Isopropyl phenyloxamate, 236* 
Isopropylaceranilide, 758. 
Isopropylamline, 758. 
l&opropylcoumarin, thio-a-, 624. 
Isopropyleoum&roxime, a-, 624. 
Isopropylcoumarphenylhydrazide, 

624. 

Isopropylformanilide, 758, 
Isopropylisophthalic acid, 1283. 
Isopropylitamalic acid, salts of, 590. 
Isopropylmetaxylene, 1219. 
Isopropylmetaxylenesulphanilide, 1249. 
Isopropylmetaxylenesulphonamide, 
1249. 

Isopropylmetaxylenesulphonio acid, 
1219. 

Isopropylparaconic acid, 589. 
lsopyromucic acid, identity of, with 
pyroinucic acid, 1242. 

Isosuccinic acid, brom-, action of alco¬ 
holic potash on, 1238. 

-— heat of dissolution of, 320. 

Isostilbene, derivatives of, 783. 
isotributyieno, heat of combustion of, 
320. 

Iso-xylalphthalide, 625. 
lso-xylalpbthahmidme, 625. 
Isoxylepidenio acid, Trans., 690. 
Iso-xylylanilide, 759. 
ltaconanilic acid, 368. 

Itamalic add, triohlor-, salts of, 586* 


Jacobsite from Orebrd, 1076* 

Judeite, 716. 

Jarosite from Utah, 573. 

Jequirity, physiological action of the 
active principle of, 398. 


Johnstrupite, 1078. 

Joints, vacuum, Trans., 958. 

Juniper, oil of, 902. 

Jute-fibres, discrimination of, from flax 
and hemp, 928. 


K. 

Kaliborite, 811. 

Kaolins, composition of, 1060. 
Karyocerite, 1079. 

Ketoaldehydes, 357. 

Ketoaldehydes, a-, 51. 
Ketodikydroquinazolylbenzoic acid, 
para-, 73. 

Ketohydronaphtlialcne-a-oximo, tri- 
ohloro-|3-, 1148. 

Ketone-molecules, introduction of acid 
radicles into, 26. 

Ketones, action of ammonium formate 
on, 783. 

-aromatic alkyl and their oxidation, 

769, 979. 

-oxidation of, 237,1416. 

-synthesis of, from phenol ethers 

by Friedel and Crafft’a method, 962. 

-thio-derivatives of, 26. 

-unsymmetrical, isomeric oximes of, 

1263. 

Ketones, 1 : 2-, reduction products of, 
1231. 

Ketonic acids, analogy of, to sulphono- 
carboxylic acids, 781. 

- - condensation of, with di- 

carboxylie acid*, 1102. 

Ketonic acids, /3-, preparation of alkyl 
salts of, 235. 

Ketonic acids, y-, 1099. 

-constitution of, 803. 

Keto pen tone, hoxnchloro-, 754. 

-yy-hexachloro-, 1255. 

-pontaehlorobromo-, 1256. 

Kct ot rihydrox\pent amet hylenoonrb- 
otylic acid, totracliloro-, 330. 
Kidney-cells, protouls of, 1015* 
Kidney-disease, nature of the effusions 
in, 1171. 

Kirschwasser, analyses of, 1195. 
Kjeldabl’s method for the estimation of 
nitric and total nitrogen, 1166. 
Kobelhte from Colorado, 218. 
Komerupine from Kiskernas, Green¬ 
land, 19. 

Kynurm, 174. 


L. 

Lactalbumin, estimation of, 
doused milk, 92. 
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Lactam formation in the fatty senes, 
77 k 

Lactanus piperatus, constituents of, 
80. 

Lactic acid, changes in, in the muscle 
during work, 185. 

-detection and estimation of, 

in wines, 1345. 

-formation of, from raifinoso 

and from cane-sugar, 582. 

- — from molasses, 583. 

-in urine, 188. 

-acids, cliloro-, decomposition pro¬ 
ducts of the sodium salts of, 1097. 
Lactoisocitric acid, 587. 

Lactones, 583. 

-action of ammonia on, 879. 

-action ot sodium and sodium 

ethoxide on, 866. 

-derived from glycines, 245. 

Lactomc acids, 583. 

- — action of sodium and sodium 

ethoiide on the ethereal salts of, 

866 . 

Lactose in urine, 188. 

-physiological r61e of, 186. 

-properties of, 22. 

Lsevoatropme, 75. 

Lsevotropic acid, 74. 

Lansfordito, 571. 

Lanthana, action of magnesium on, 693. 
Lanthanum oxide, 852. 

Lapachic acid, derivatives of, 3310. 

-oxime of, 1310. 

La|>aohoneoxime, 1310. 

Lard, detection of cotton seed-oil and 
beef stearin in, 428. 

-estimation of cotton-seed oil in, 

307,428. 

— examination of, for adulteration, 
93. 

Laurones, 1248. 

Laurono, preparation of, Trans., 981. 
Luuroneoxiine, Tbans., 983. 

Lavas, recent Vesuvian, 573. 

Load acetate, decahydrated, 862. 

-antimonate, 216 

-chloride, influence of hydrogen 

chloride on the solubility of, 109. 

— chromate, combuslion with, 926. 
-chromates, double, 1065. 

-copper and tin, alloy of, 335. 

— effect of, on the freezing point of 
tin, Trans., 381. 

— electrolytic crystallisation and 
dimorphism of, 437. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 295. 

-estimation of in tin, 665. 

— — hydrogen pkosphiie, 945, 

-native, from Pajsberg, Sweden, 

Ul, 337. 

-nitrophosphite, 945. 


Lead oxide raffinose, 5S0. 

-oxides, 699. 

-peroxide, influence of, on the 

decomposition of potassium chlorate, 
Trans., 279. 

-phosphates, 1056. 

-phosphites, 945. 

-pyrophosphite, 945, 

-separation of bismuth from, 421. 

-sodium thiosulphate, 12, 700. 

-sulphide, precipitated, composition 

of, 1217. 

-tetiachloride, 699. 

-thiosulphate, 700. 

-decomposition of, by heat, 

700. 

-tin and zinc, alloys of, 336. 

-trithionate, 700. 

Lead-works, Mechemich, crystalline 
sulphides from 838. 

Loaves, carrotene in, 285. 

-estimation of chlorophyll in, 672. 

Lecithin in red blood corpu&cles, 1017 
Lecture experiment: .Action of the 
electric arc on gases, 3017. 

-Conversion of carbonic an¬ 
hydride into carbonic oxide, 1048. 

-Conversion of oxygen into 

carbonic oxide, 1048. 

-Conversion of steam into 

water gas, 1049. 

-Conversion of sulphurous 

anhydride into carbonio oxide, 1049. 

-Formation and decomposition 

of sulphurous anhydride, 1049. 

-The demonstration of valency, 

1050. 

Legumes, soluble carbohydrates in the 
seeds of, 917. 

Leguminossp, cultivation of, 660. 

-fixation of free nitrogen by, 79, 

814 816. 

-root tubercles of, 660. 

-the fungus symbiosis of the, 1020. 

Lemon juice, estimation of citric acid 
in, 88. 

—- oil, crystalline deposit from, 
Trans., 327. 

Lepiden, Zinin’s, constitution of, 
Trans., 662. 

Lepidme, cliloro- and bromo-, 1322. 

-ortho-(P)-mtro-, 1435. 

— paramido-, 1435, 

-substilution products, of, 1434. 

Lepidine-derivativea, formation of, from 
ehmine and cinchine, 1433. 
Lepidineparasulphonic acid, 1434, 
Leucine, neats ox combnstionand forma¬ 
tion of, 9B6. 

Leueite, formation of, 1080. 
Leuoitophyre from Persia, 220* 
Leucodextrin, 998. 
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Leucophane, 1079. 

Levulinic phenylhydrazide, hydrazono 
of, 864. 

Levulosazone, 582. 

Levuiose, preparation of, 1087. 

-synthesis of, 466. 

Levuloseearboxylic acid, preparation of, 
596. 

Lichenstearic acid, preparation of, 600. 
Lignic acids, 228. 

Lignin of pine wood, 228. 

-quantitative reaction for, 1474. 

Light, action of chlorine on water in, 
Trans., 613. 

-action of, on chloric acid, Trans., 

624. 

-action of, on ether, in presence of 

oxygen and water, Traks., 574, 988, 
Prog., 1889,134. 

--action of, on hypochlorous acid, 

Trans., 622. * 

-action of, on moist oxygen, Proo., 

1889, 134. 

-action of, on phosphorus, Trans., 

599. 

-action of, on silver chloride, 213. 

-action of, on the acetic fermenta¬ 
tion, 1181. 

-and air, alteration of compounds of 

the benzene series when exposed to, 
1401. 

-concentration of the sun’s rays for 

chemical reactions, 1033. 

- monochromatic, production of, 

549. 

-rate of decomposition of chlorine 

water by, 849. 

Lime, gas-, estimation of ferrocyanide 
in, 87. 

-in tanning .materials, 312. 

Lime-r&flhiose, 580.' 

Limestones from the “ Monlagnola 
Senese,” 712. 

Limettin, Trans., 323. 

Limonetrol, 1314. 

Linolelc acid, 362. 

-- examination of commercial 

olein for, 306. 

Linseed oil, adulteration of, 119$. 
Liquation of gold and platinum alloys, 
947. 

Liquids, increase of chemical energy 
at the free surface of, 328. 

— influence of capillarity and diffu¬ 
sion on the solvent action of, 555. 

-mixed, composition of the vapour 

of, 554. 

-*—relation of volume, pressure, and 
temperature in the case of, 321. 

-viscosity of, 441. 

Lithium arsenate, normal, crystalline, 
preparation of, 10. 


Lithium carbonate, detection of sodium 
in, 517. 

-lead chromates, 1065. 

-malonntes, and their boats of for¬ 
mation, 1396. 

-molecular refraction of the halogen 

salts of, 549. 

-molybdate, rotatory power of com¬ 
pounds of malic acid with, 744. 

-oxide, reduction of, by magnesium, 

331. 

-phosphate, normal crystalline, pre¬ 
paration of, 10. 

-phosphates, 1055. 

Litmus, action of acids on, 793. 

Liver, diastatic ferment of, 185. 

-disease, nature of the effusions in, 

1174. 

-glycogen in the, 1334. 

- normal storage of iron in the, 

1177. 

-of young animals, quantity of iron 

in, 185. 

Liver-cells, proteids of, 1014. 

Lobeline, 1169. 

Logwood extract, action of chlorine on, 
905. 

Lupins, fixation of free nitrogen by, 
816. 

Lupin us Interns , non-nitrogenous reserve 
substance of the seeds of, 284. 

Lupulin, 657. 

-estimation of, in hops, 431. 

Lussatite, a new form of silica, 569. 

Lutecite, 712. 

Lutidine, a new, 1002. 

Lutidylalkino, 1447. 


M, 

Mace oil, 1150. 

Magnesia-mica, artificial, 343. 
Magnesia-knebolit© from Dalcearlia, 
1073. 

Magnesium ammonium thiosulphate, 
564. 

-os a reagent, 195. 

-atomic weight of, 850. 

-boride, 693. 

-burnt, ammonia in, 3209. 

-chromiodato, 1378, 

-effect of, on the Breezing point of 

tin, Trans., 381. 

-molybdate, rotatory power of com¬ 
pounds of malic acid with, 714. 

-nitride, formation of, 451. 

-oxide* crystalline, 850. 

-potassium arsenates, 562. 

—-thiosulphate, 564. 

—— presence of, in calcium and sodium 
phosphates, 664. 
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Magnesium, reduction of oxygen com¬ 
pounds by, 381, 451, 693, 1372. 

-silicates, action of sea water on, 451. 

-silicide, 1372. 

-sodium arsenates, 563. 

Magnetic field, influence of, on the elec¬ 
trical resistance of gases, 1359. 

- rotation of phosphorous oxide, 

Tbans., 567. 

Magnetism of salts of metals of the iron 
group, effect of temperature on the, 
678. 

Magnets iron, electrochemical effects 
with, 678. 

Mai/e in the experimental plots at 
G-rignon in 1889, 820. 

Malachite, artificial formation of, 451. 
Maleamic acid, dichloro-, 25. 

Maleic acid and fumaric acid, isomeribm 
of, 363. 

conversion of, into fumaric 
acid, 1397. 

- anhydride, heat of hydration of, 

680. 

Maleimide, ehloramido-, 25. 

-dichloro-, derivatives of, 24. 

Malic acid, combination of, with normal 
potassium and sodium tungstates, 
1102 . 

— -estimation of, in wine, 427. 

-rotatory power of compounds 

of, with normal lithium and mag¬ 
nesium molybdates, 744. 

--a-dinaphtlialide, 1163. 

-diorthotoluidide, 1163. 

-diparatoluidide, 1163. 

-jS-naphthalide, 1163. 

-orthotoluidido, 1163. 

Malonic acid, act ion of orthonitrocinnam- 
uldohyde on, 163. 

----phenylhydrazide, 155. 

M alonylpheuylhydrazine, 155. 

Malt, extract of, diastatic power of, 432. 
Maltose, 998, 

Maltose, molecular weight of, 227. 
Mammals, origin of uric acid in, 184. 
Manganese antimonato, 216. 

-arsenate, 563. 

-i— electrolytic estimation of, 294,1029. 

— estimation of, in soils, 833. 

-ores from DiUenburg, 439. 

— oxides, 570, 

- r -action of hydrogen peroxide 

on, 946. 

- peroxide, action of hydrochloric 

acid on, Puoc., 1890, 58. 

-constitution of, 566. 

-- influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, Tuans,, 

gas-volumetric estimation of, 
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Manganese peroxide, titration of, m 
Weldon muds, 548. 

-phosphorescence of, in the sulph¬ 
ides of the alkaline earth metals, 201. 
—— potassium arsenates, 563. 

-precipitation of, as peroxide, 419. 

-preparation of, 110. 

■ sodium arsenates, 563. 

-sulphide, 215. 

— --thiosulphate, 12. 

-specific gravity of, 110, 

-tetrachloride, Puoc., 1890, 58. 

-thiosulphate, 12, 564. 

—— volumetric estimation of, 1470. 
Maganiferous spring waters, 854. 
Manganous acid, 1060. 

Mannitol, behaviour of, towards boric 
acid, 1357. 

-fermentation of, 915. 

-hexachlorohydrm, 1388. 

Mannitol, i-, 469. 

Mannitol, 1-, 467. 

Mannitol-series, relation of the carbo¬ 
hydrates of, to a-acrose, 470. 
Mannoctitol, d-, 1233. 

Mannoctolactone, 598,1232. 
Mannoctonic acid, 598. 

Mannoctose, 598. 

Mannoctose, d-, 1232. 

Mannoheptitol, 598. 

Mannoheptonic acid, d-, 1230. 
Monnoheptosazone, d-, 1232. 
Mannoheptose, 598. 

Mannoheptose, d-, 1230. 

— —— hydrazone of, 1231. 
Mannonio acid and its derivatives, 

225. 

Mannonic acid, i-, 467. ’ 

Mannonio lactone, d-, 1233. 

Mannonose, d-, 1233. 

Mannose, 224. 

-acotocliloro-, 226. 

- BynthosiB of, 466. 

Mannose, d-, sugars richer in carbon 
from, 1230. 

Mannose, i-, 468. 

Mannose, 1-, 466. 

Mannosecarboxylic acid phenylhydr- 
azide, 154. 

Mannosediphenylhydrazone, 1260. 
Mannosephenylglucosazone, i-, 468. 
Mannosephenylglucosazone, 1-, 466. 
Mannosephenylhydrazone, i-, 468. 
Mannosephenylhydrazone, 1-. 466. 
Manure, farmyard, analysis of, 1478. 

-experiments with, 411. 

- fermentation of, in absence of 

oxygen, 282. 

Manures, estimation, of the total nitro¬ 
gen in, 921. 

- green, as suppliers ot nitrogen, 

1184. 


1470. 
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Manures, organic, decomposition of, in 
soils, 1183. 

-phosphatic, estimation of ferric 

oxide and alumina in, 420 
Manuring, effect of, with ammonium 
sulphate and sodium nitrate, 287. 
Marsh gas fermentation, 835. 

Marrow, bone-fat of, 652. 

-cattle, 1172. 

Massoy bark oil, 638. 

Massoyene, 638, 1316. 

Matczite, 471. 

-rotatory power of, 471. 

Matezodambose, 471. 

-rotatory power of, 471. 

Mazapilite from North America, 218. 
Medullie acid, 652. 

Melamine, formation of, 1082. 

Melanin, 805. 

Mehinins, animal, 1452. 

Melezitose, 733. 

Melibiose, 227, 1084. 
Mclibiosephenylhydrazine, 1085. 
Melibiotite, 227. 

AMinophane, 1079. 

Melitose, 356. 

Melitriose, 226,1085. 

Melting point of organic substances, 
exact determination of, 1. 

• points, determination of, 939. 

- new apparatus for estimating, 

939. 

- of organic compounds, 120 1*. 
Membranes living and dead, osmosis 

with, 207, 277. 

Menthol, action of carbon bisulphide on, 
517. 

Menthylxanthic acid, 517. 

Mercaptans, aromatic, 603. 
Mercaptomethylthiazolino, ju/3-, 860. 
Mer. apfcopenthiazoline, /t-, 473,1090. 
Mercnrummonium bromide, 1212. 

-compounds, reaction for, 1211. 

-cyanides, 223. 

Mercuranisoll oxide, 1270. 

-salt8, 1270. 

Mercuricobaltammoniura salts, 13,1377. 
Alorcurobenzamide, 1123. 
Mercurodianisofl, para-, 1269. 
Mcrcurodimethylaniline salts, 12C9. 
Mercurous salts, aciion of sulphur on, 
9. 

Mercury,action of the haloid compounds 
of the alkalis on those of, 1059. 

-and zinc, double cy.mide* of, 855. 

-interaction of thehalo’id salts 

of, 224. 

-blowpipe test for, 1343. 

-compounds, aromatic, 1269. 

-cyanide, action of ammonia on the 

compounds of, with metallic chlorides, 
351. 


Mercury cyanide, action of cupric salts 
on, 464. 

-detection of, in toxicological 

investigations, 198. 

-detection of, in organic liquids, 926. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, Trans., 383. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 294. 

- electrolytic separation of, from 

arsenic, molybdenum, palladium, and 
tungsten, 1029. 

- electrolytic separation of, from 

cobalt, nickel, and zinc, t>64». . 

-estimation of, 565. 

-hydrosulphide, Prog., 1890, 51. 

- new ammoniacal compounds of, 

1211 . 

-occurrence of, in tapeworms, 396. 

- oxide, action of magnesium on, 

452. 

•influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, Trans., 
279. 

■ oxychloride, crystalline, 563. 

-oxysulphides, 109. 

- polarised, surface tension of, in 

different electrolytes, 532,1036. 

- salts, compounds of, pyridine with, 
643. 


— sensitive test for impurities in, 
827. 


- solid, electrical conductivity of, 

98. 

-sulphates from a furnace at Idria, 

710. 

Mercury-acetamide, action of iodine on, 

973. 

Mercury-benzamide, action of iodine on, 

974. 

Mesaconanilio acid, 368. 

Mesaconie acid, synthesis of, from ethyl 
propcnyltricarboxylato, U01. 
Mesityhrlyoxylic acid, 981. 

Mesityl methyl kotone, 981. 
Mesitylpyrroline, 999. 

Mesoanthraminc, 1426. 

-hydride, 1426. 

Messolito, 218. 

Metabolism, animal, behaviour of tyro¬ 
sine ethyl ether in, 187. 

Metal, films of vaporised, 692. 

Metallic precipitates, crystalline, 851. 
Metnlloquinolides, 613. 

Metals, determination of the molecular 
weights of, 1046. 

-molecnlar weight of, in solution, 

Trans., 376, 656. 

Mefamorphisrn produced by pressure, 
Trans., 410. 

Metapropaldohydo, 955. 

Met haemoglobin, 1012. 

Meteoric iron from East Tennessee, 115 
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Meteoric iron from Magura, Hungary, 
1384. 

--from North Carolina, 1081. 

Meteorite from Caroote, Chili, 317, 
462. 

-from Mexico, 346. 

-from Migliei, Russia, 346. 

-from Phu-Hong, 222. 

-new stone, 574. 

-of Alfianello, 115. 

-of Concepcion, 115. 

Methenylanilidoxime, 44. 

Methose, molecular weight of, 466. 
Methoxycinnamic acid, orthonitrometa-, 
1127. 

Methoxydihydroxydihydroquinoline, 
para-, 1127. 

Methoxyhydrocotamine methiodide, 
531. 

Methoxyl, estimation of, 299. 
Methoxylepidine, para-, 1433. 
Methoxymothylparaphenylenediamine, 
608. 

Methoxyphenyl-£-bromopropionic acid, 
orthonitrometa-, 1127. 
Mothoxyphenyllactamide, orthonitro- 
meta-, 1128. 

Metlioxyphenyllactic acid, orthonitro- 
meta-, 1127. 

Methoxyquinoline-hydroxyquinoline 
metlxiodide, 174. 
Methoxyquinonedioximo, 608. 

Methyl alcohol, estimation of acetone 
in, 837. 

-amidocumate (meta-), 2G9. 

-anhydroborberilate, Tkans., 1039. 

-animate, thermochemistry of, 101. 

-/3-browhydromuconato, 876. 

-bromundecylenatc, 1237. 

-cliloracclamidocumatc, (mota-), 

270. 

— chloramlate, 136. 

— <u-chlorothylpiperonylcarboxylftte, 
Trans., 1032. 

■-/5-chloroquartonylatc, 865. 

-diloroxalate, 236. 

— cinoolate, 1314. 

— cinnamato, thermochemistry of, 

101 . 

-citrate, thermochemistry of, 101. 

-diaoctoxypyromellitate, 984. 

— diamidopyromellitate, 987. 

-diazoacetate, action of, on the 

ethereal salts of unsaturated acids, 
736. 

-dioyanacetate, 1395. 

— dihydrodiacotoxypyromellitate, 
985. 

-dihydrodihydroxypyromellxtate, 

987 . 

-A 1 * 3 diliydroterephthalate dibrom¬ 
ide anddihydrobromido, 1132. 

VOL. LVUL 
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Methyl A' 5 clatran8 diliydroterephthalate 
di- and tetra-bromides, 1131. 

- A 1 - 4 diliydroterephthalate fcotra- 

bromide, 1132. 

-- dihydroxypyromellitate, 987. 

-diketohexamethylenetetracarboxyl- 

ate (para-), 987. 

-dimethoxypyromellitate, 985. 

- - dinitropyromellitate, 987. 

— dinitropyrrolmecarboxylate, 66. 

—— diparatoluyl tricyanide, 1253. 

-diphenyl tricyanide, preparation of, 

1252. 

— £-ethoxyquartenylate, 865. 

-eihylacetoacetate, action of am¬ 
monia on, 1097. 

-fluoride, hydrate of, 1386. 

-fumarate, thermochemistry of, 101. 

-furfuracrylato, 959. 

-gallate, thermochemistry of, 101. 

-hexamethylenecarboxylate, 737. 

-hydroxybenzoate (para-), thermo¬ 
chemistry of, 101. 

-imidometliylphenylthiocarbamate, 

1291. 

— imidoplienylthiocarbamate, 1291. 

-8-isobutoxyquartenylate, 865. 

-isophthalate, thermochemistry of, 

101. 

-mellitate, thermochemistry of, 101. 

-mercaptan in human intestinal 

gases, 540. 

-jS-methoxyquartenylate, 865. 

— mothylimidomethylphenyithio- 
carbamate, 1291. 

-mothylphenyldithiocarbamate, 

1291. 

-methylpbenylthiocarhamate, 1291- 

-0-naphtlioate, thermochemistry of, 

101. 

-nitrocumate, meta-, 269. 

— nitropyrroline-a-carboxylates, 66. 

— orthocyanobenzyl sulphide, 3250. 

— oxalacetate phenylhydrazone, 156. 

— oxalate, thermochemistry of, 101. 
-paratolyl ketone, nitroso-, 52. 

carbamate, 1291. ^ ^ 

-phenyloxamate, 235. 

—- phenylthiocarbamato, 1291. 

-phosphite, 859. 

— phthalate, thermochemistry of, 
101, 

-/3-propoxyquarienylale, 885. 

-a-pyrrolinecarboxylate, molecular 

weight of, 896. 

— quinonepyromellitate, 987. 

--> succinate, thermochemistry of, 

101. 

— tereplithalafce, thermochemistry of, 
101. 

— A 1 tetrahjdrophthalate, 1281. 

5 
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Methyl A 2 tl,,trin8 iet rally drotcrephtlial- 
ate tlibromides, 1138. 

-tnmesate, thermochemistry of, 101. 

— tadmethylenetelracarboxy late,139b. 

-unclecylenate, 1237. 

Methylacetanilide, 758. 

■ - action of zinc chloride on, 1112. 

Methylaeetoacetamide, 1097. 

Methy lally fcliiocarbamide, 477. 
Metliylaniidomethylsucemanui acid, 870. 
Metliylamidosnccinamic acid, 871. 
Methylanilidomaleic acid phony limide, 

379. 

Methylaniline, 758. 

—- orthonitro-, 612. 

■ -orthonifcronitroso-, G12. 

Methylanilines, analysis of, 309. 

— examination of, 430. 
Methylanisaldoximc, 1261. 
Methylanthracene, J8-, 511. 
Methylanthraqninone, j3-, 511. 
Methylaq>aragine, 871. 

Mefchylaspartic acid, 871. 

-dimethylamide, 870. 

Methylazophenine, CIO. 

Methylbenzile, para-, 1G8. 
Metkylbenzoic acid, 4 : 6-dichloro-3-, 

1106- 

—— sulphinde, 382. 
Methvlbonzylacetone, ortho-, 1138. 
Methylbenzylanilinesnlplionic acid, so¬ 
dium salt of, 611. 

Metkylbenzylsulphidcorthocarboxylic 
acid, 1251. 

Methylbromacetamidocumut e, bromo-, 
270. 

Mcthylbromothymol, 366. 
Methylbutylphenylaectic acid, 388. 
Methylearboxyphenylueetie acid, 389. 
Methyl-p-diloroerotonic acids, a-, 958. 
Mcthylehloropiaaelenolo, 973. 

Methy lcinchoninic acid, [W], 1325. 
Metbyleiiiuaimc acid, motacldoro-a-, 
1139. 

-moiamido-ortho-, 1140, 

-mctanitro-a-, 11 tO. 

--ortho-, 969. 

--para-, 969, 1140. 

Mclliylcitraconio acid, 585, 

Methy Icocaanc, 647, 803, 913,1011. 
Methylconmarin, thio-a-, 624. 
Metkyleoumaroxime, a-, 024. 

— acetate, a-, 624. 
Methykouniarphenylhydrazide, a-, 621. 
Methylcuminaldoxime, 1262. 
Methyldehydropentone, Puoo., 1890, 

138. 

Methyldehydropentonecarboxylic acid, 
Pnoc., 1890,138. 

Methyldeoxybenzoinearboxyln niidc, G25. 
MethyldeoxybenzoTnorthocarboxy li o 
acid, meta-, 625. 


Md h a 1 (1 iethy 111 i iocn rbam id e, 12II. 
Methy Id ihy iironiotanaphfhiu|iiinone, 

388. 

Met by ltlihy droj >ont cue methy 1 led one, 
Tuans., 232, 212. 

-pmat one of, Tuans., 218 . 

Methyldihydropent ene<licurboxy lie acid, 
Tuans., 233. 

• action ot bromine on, Tuans., 

234. 

- action of hydrobromic acid 
on, Tuans., 233. 

Met hy 1 ckby dropen t cnemet by Iketoncox- 
ime, Tuans., 236. 

Mcthyldihydroq'iinazolinc, /3-, 1113. 
Methyldiphcnylamine, paranitvoso-, 611, 
Methyldiplienylene ketone oxide, 901. 
Methy ldiphenylmetadiazine, amido-, 68. 

-formation of, 1139, 

Met hyl-3-diphenyl-5-pheny]py vrolidone, 
[1-J, Tuvnh., 70J. 

Mctln 1-3-dipheny l-5-phenylpyvrolonc, 
[1-], Tuans,, 698. 

MetliyldiphcnylMilplione phenyl sulph¬ 
ide, 988. 

Mothyleegonine, C17, 913. 

Methylene chloride, action of benzyl- 
amine on, 887. 

-lhtoridc, 1053. 

-iodide, reaction of aniline ith, 11G4. 

Mcthylonedibenzy lamine, 887. 

Methy lcnocli-0- naphtln 1 oxide, 511. 
Metbylencdiortliotoluidine, 888. 

Methy lenedipnratoluidine, 887. 
Mcthylenedi-phenylmdhylpy razoloue, 
640. 

Methyluncdiphihalimide, 890. 
Mcthylencdipiperidino, 955, 1092. 
Mrthylcncphthalyl, diehloro-, 786. 

-totruchloro-, 786. 

Mt‘thyl-2 / -ethyleinehoniuie acid, [3-|, 
1326. 

Methylethylulhyleno glycol, <%, oxida¬ 
tion of, 1222. 

3\1 cthyletliylhexjnncthylciie, ortho-, 
Tkanh., 25. 

Met hylethylhexamet hylene, sy ill hesis 

of, Tuans., 13. 

Methyletkylkelol, 1233. 
Methylethylnitrouracil, 32. 
Mcthylethylpontamethyleue, TnA ns., 
150. 

Methylethylphenylpynizole, 358. 
Methyletiliylpyridylaikine, 1436. 
Methyletbylsuceinic acids, sy m metrical, 
741. 

Methylethyltbiazolc, 1238* 
Methylformanilide, 758. 
Methylfnrfuraldeliydo, 33. 

Methy If urfurine, 1105. 

Mdhylhoptonie acid, 590. 

— lat tone, f 99. 
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Methylhcptose, 599 . 

Melhylhexameth) lenemethjlcarbinoi, 
Trans., 21 . 

Metliy lhoxamot 1 i\ lenemet 1 ly lea rl >i» ) 1 
acetate, Trvns., 22 . 

Melhylhexosc, 591 ). 

Metli) lhex) litamalie acids, cc- and /S-, 
salts of, * 593 , 59 A. 

Methylhcxylparacome acids, a- and £?-, 
593 , 594 . 

Mcthylliydrasteino, 533 . 
Metliylhydrastine, 532 , 1167 . 

-alcoholatc, 1168 . 

-hydroxide, 1168. 

-methiodide, 533 , 116 b. 

Methylh) dra/mc, 23 . 

-action of, on dialdeh) dob and di¬ 
ketones, 2 L 

Methylhydnndone, /S-, 1139 . 

-meta-, LI 40 . 

-para-, 1140 . 

Mcth> J liydrindonephcnylliy drazonc, 
p-,* 1130 . 

IVLethy Ihydroberberinc, 920 , 1012 . 
Motliyllijdrocninamaldeliydc, a-, 979 . 
-para-, 979 . 

MclUjlhydrocmnamic acid, para-, 969 . 
Mctliylliydroxybutyric acid, a-chloro-n-, 
862 . 

Mcthyl-tf-hydroxyquinazolino, j 8 -, intro-, 
and cliloro-, 802 , 

Met hylhydroxyBulphonohetahie, 522 . 
McthylhydroxyxantUine, 32 . 
Mothylindene, 7 -, 1138 . 

Met liyl-a-iodocthylpent amethy leno, 
Trans., 219 . 

Moihylihoamsaldoxhno, 1261 . 

Methylisolmrbii uric acid, 32 . 
MotliyliHobutylparaconieaculH,«- and 
592 . 

Mothylfcoformanriide, 1258 , lilt*. 
Methylitaconie acid, 586 . 

Met hy litamalie aei<l, salts of, 585 . 
Metliylketole, dinit ro-, 897 . 
Methyllevuhmlioximo, 1155 . 
Mctliylmcreapt omothylthiazoiiuc, 80 <). 
Mcihylm( 4 ach 1 orh)drmd<mc, £-, 1140 . 
Mrfhylmctaidilurophcu) lpmpiomc acid, 
ctj 3-, 1H0. 

Mcthybuotamidophen) lpropionic acid, 

1110. 

Met hylmot anit roisobenzaldox i me, 1262 . 
Mothylmethylcuegallic acid, 530 . 

Met hylmothy lonega llocarboxy lie acid, 

530. 

Motliylmcthylonctribroniopyrogallol, 

530. 

Mcthylm eth ylenolril i y dro xypl ltlirvlie 
acid, 530. 

Methylnnphthol, 775 . 
Metli^l-a-uaphthoJ, jB-, 776 . 
Methyluitrourneil, 32 . 


Methyhiomlphcnylliydrazoiv*, 1391. 

Met liylort liiuuidobenzenyUniidoxnnc, 
para-, 47. 

Met h) lorlhanisidino, 6J7. 

-paranitroso-, 607. 

Metli) lortUanisidylnitro&amine, 607. 
Mcthylorthoniothoxybcnzanilide, meta-, 
760. 

Mcthylorlhonitrobcnzamide, para-, 47. 
Metliylortlionitrobenzonylainidoxime, 
para-, 47. 

Methylortlionit robenzonitrile, para-, 17. 
Metli) lparaeonic acid, 581. 

-dichloro-, 587. 

-— tnehloro-, 580. 

Metliylparanietlioxybenzanilide, meta-, 
760. 

Mctliylparatohlsnlplionc, bromo-, di- 
bromo-, and* dichloro-, 381. 
Melhylparaxylidme, 606. 

Metli) lpentametli) lenemethylcarbinol. 
Thins , 215. 

Met hylpcntameth) lenemeth) lcarbin) 1 
acetate, Trans., 219. 

-iodide, Trans., 219. 

Mothylphouoletrazme, 613. 
Methylphen)liW‘elyhiulole, [V : 2': 3'-], 
2k 

Met 1 ivl-3-phonyldihydroquinazolone, 

0#], 1413. 

Met hylphenylbydrazine, derivatives of, 
1259. 

Motliylphen) lindole, [1': 3'-], 57. 
Methylphenylisoerotonie acid, a-, 065. 
McthyljphenyliBocrotoiiic acid, 776. 

M ethylplion)litamalie acid, j8-, baits of 
776. 

MethylphenUoxuzoHno, £/(-, 1267. 

Met h) lphen) lparacomc acid, it-, 775. 

M ct li) Iphenylparnconie acid, 0, 770. » 

M (4.1 ly 1-1 -phenylp) rro< linzoione, f 2*J, 
889. 

Met hylj >hony lsemil hioearbazide, 

Trans., 261. 

MethylphenyUulplume, bromo-, ami di- 
Imnno-, 381. 

— cliloro-, 380. 

-dichloro-, 3S1. 

Methylphenylt ItioMnnicarbazide, 23, 
Mcihylphtihiilidc, tetraehloro-, 786. 

M et liyipiiwot hide, 161. 

Methylpicrazide, 23. 

M ethyl pipecntylwlkino, 68. 

Melliylpiporidine bases, 1003. 

M et hylpropargylamine, 230. 

Me thy lpropy lenc-^-t hioearbamidc, 760. 
Methylpropy lglutarie acids, symmetrical, 
1103. 

Metli)!pro]>) lmet1 io\ vhenzu nilido, 760. 
M et by 1 p ropy lmet hoy) benzoic acid, 70l>. 
Metliyl-/l-]>) rasole - 1 : 5 * dienrbox) lie 
acid, 12 *, 113,1. 
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Methylpyridinedicarboxylie acid, 1002. 
Methylpyromucic acid, ({01. 
Methvlpyrrolidonecarboxylamide, [ 2], 
793. 

Mcthylpyrrolketonediearboxylie acid, 
tertiary, 1431. 

Methylpyrrylglyo vy lie acid, 1-, consti¬ 
tution of, 389. 

Metliylquinol, dinitro-, 752. 

Melhylq uinoline, 1322. 

Methylrosindonc, 909 
“ Metliylsacclmrm,” 382. 

MethyUaliceny laundoximc, 146. 
Methjlsalicenylbonzenylazoxrme, 116. 
Methylsalicylonitrile, properties of, 146. 
Methylsemicarbazidc, 23. 
Methylsuccinamic dimetliylamide, 870. 
Methylsuccinic acid, 742. 
Metbylstrycbnine, 1447. 

Mefcbyltareonic acid, 532. 

Methyltaurine, 128. 
Metliyltaurocarbamic acid, jS-, 128. 
Methyltetrahydrobenzene mctliyl ke¬ 
tone, ortho-, Teans., 16. 

- oxime, Teans., 18. 

-hydrazoue, Tb\ns., 20. 

Methyltetrahydrobenzencmethylcarbin- 
ol, Teaks., 24. 

Methyltetrahydrodibutylphonantliro- 
line, 138. 

Metliyltbiocarbamideallyl cyanide, 1104. 
Methylthiocarbamidcbenzyi cyanide, 
1104. 

Mefchylthiocarbamidemethyl cyanide, 
1103. 

Metliy ltliiocarbanudeprop'v 1 cyanide, 

1103. 

Mothylt hio-j3-dinaphlhylaminc, 1306. 
Methyltliiophonyl - p - naphihylamiue, 
1307. 

Methylthiophthalimidine, 1250. 
Mcthyl-3-toluquinoline, [4'-], 1325. 
MothyltolylHulphone, chioro-, 380. 
Metliyltribromopy rnlglyox^ lit* acid, 
[1-1 390. 

Methyltripheny Ibromopy rrolone, crys¬ 
tallography of, Tuans., 728. 
Methyltriphenylpyrrolonc, action of 
bromine on. Teaks., 699. 

-crystallography of, Teaks., 724. 

-oxidation of, Teaks., 701. 

Methyluracil, alkyl derivatives of, 31. 

-diiodide, 32. 

Mefchylxylidine, paranitroso-, 913. 

-paranitrosopara-, 607. 

Metuylxylylenediamme, 607. 
Methylxylylnitrosaiiiine, para-, 607. 
Methysticin, 257. 

Methysticinic acid, 257. 

Mefcliysticol, 257. 

Mica, action of solutions of alkalis, alka¬ 
line earths, and certain salts on, 1080. 


Mica, amd) bis of, 220. 

Mica-group, theory of, 460. 

Michcl-levit c, 572. 

Micrococcus aeith para!act ici, 79. 

Micro--organism*, reducing power of, 
1453. 

reduction of nitrates by, 

1453. 

Milk, abnormal, Tr ins , 201. 

— adulteration of, 12S. 

-analysis, 670, 929. 

-boiled, digestibility of, 650. 

-changes in, by udder tuberculosis, 

652. 

-condensed, estimation of casein and 

lactalbumin m, 92. 

-cow's, amount of nitrogen in, 652. 

-estimation of the principal 

constituents of, 1472. 

-estimation of fat in, 837. 

-in dairies, estimation of fat in, 

1346. 

-- influence of salts on the clotting 

of, 1176. 

-of the bottlc-noscd whale, 812. 

-of the gamoose, Teaks., 754. 

-rapid estimation of fat in, 30k 

-sour, estimation of fat in, 304. 

-volumetric, estimation of fat in, 

92. 

Milk-L jlicls, extraction of fat from, 91. 
Mdk-sugar, carboxylic acid of, 599. 
Mineral waters of Cransac, 1385. 

— -of Malaisio, 1081. 

Minondogicnl-ehemicnl theories, 219. 
Minerals from the French Creek mines, 

113. 

-from Ihe Tyrol, 339. 

-of the syenite-pegmatite veins of 

the South Norwegian augite and 
uephelino-sy enit es, 1077- 

-solubili ty of, 1070. 

Minium from' Leadvillo, 570. 

Molasses, extraction of vallinoso from, 
732. 

— lactic oeid in, 583. 

Molecular and atomic union, can 
Kaouit's method distinguish between, 
103. 

-constitution of compounds, at their 

critical points, 413. 

-of isomeric solutions, 207. 

-forces, sphere of action of, 105. 

-refraction, 1. 

-of the halogen stilts of lithium, 

sodium, and potassium, 519. 

— theory of a substance formed from 
two different components, 556. 

-volumes, law of, 1043. 

-of aromatic compounds, 683. 

-of organic compounds, for¬ 
mula) for calculating, 323. 
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Molecular vreiglit, determination of, from 
the reduction of vapouT pressure, 323. 

— --determinations of solid sub¬ 

stances, 1044. 

— - - of dissolved iodine, phos¬ 

phorus, and sulphur, 447. 

-of hydrogen peroxide, 10G. 

— —- of £-invertan, Trans., 911. 
-of metals in solution, Trans., 

376, 656. 

-of nitrous anhx dride, Trans., 

595. 

-of phosphorous oxide, Trans., 

551. 

-of pyrroline-derivatives, 906. 

— - weights, cryo&copic method of de¬ 
termining 321. 

-determination of, by Raoult’s 

method, Trans., 804. 

-new principles of determining, 

1368. 

-of cholic acid, cholesterin, and 

hydrobilirubin, 91L. 

— -of hami&toporphyrin and bili¬ 

rubin, 76. 

- - of maltose, and of several 

inulin-hko substances, 227. 

-of metals, determination of, 

1040. 

- — of organic compounds, de¬ 
terminations of, by Kao nit’s method, 
735. 

— -of substances, determination 

of, from the boiling points of their 
solutions, 104, 

—- -— of the colloidal modifications 
of tungstic, silicic, and molybdie 
acids, of ferric hydroxide, &e ,1215. 

——— — of the imidoanhydridcs of 
pyrrolinecarboxylic and mdoleearb- 
oxylic acids, 67. 

JIuhH<t rtrrulva, from Konigsbevg, near 
Uaihl, a only sis of, 058. 

Molybdenum, Uuoroxy-salts of, 702, 
Molybdie acid, colloidal, molecular 
weight of, 1215. 

Molybdiodic acid, 107. 

Mona/d to from Quebec, 457. 

— from Ural, 571. 

Moorland soil, examination of, 193. 
Moradehie, t05. 

Moradin, 404. 

Morphine and its derivatives, physio¬ 
logical action of, 1178. 

——■ eolorimotrio estimation of, in 
opium preparations, 1349. 

*—— estimation of, 1198. 

— estimation of, in opium, 94,1349. 

— fevroeyanide, 1318. 
from Palaver r7weax, 6fG. 

— reaction of, 311. 

Mosaudrito, 1078. 


Motors, living, and the theory of hoat, 
807. 

Mueie acid, Tiuns., 931, 937. 

—-aldehyde-acid from, 599. 

-derivatives of, Trans., 370. 

Muconamic acid, j6-dichloio-, Trans., 
934. 

Muconamide, /S-dichloro-, Tr\ns., 935. 
Muconic acid, 877, Trans., 375. 

-/3-dichloro-, Trans., 932. 

-action of reducing agents 

on, Trans., 936. 

-tlichloro-, reduction products 

of, 875. 

Mucous fermentation, 76. 

Mud from the Baku mud volcanoes, 
115. 

-sea, of the alluvia of the Zuiderzee, 

822. 

Multi-rotation, 1081. 

Muscle, changes of the glycogen, sugar, 
and lactic acid of the, while perform¬ 
ing work, 185. 

-glycogen in the, 1331. 

-heat of combustion of, 938. 

- with an artificial circulation, 

formation of glycogen in, 1335. 
Muscovite from Syra, 311. 

Muscular work, influence of, on the ex¬ 
halation of carbonic anhydride, 1331. 
Musk, artificial, 1401. 

Mussocnda cotloe, 285. 

Mustard oil, effect of, on animals, 539. 
Myohcomatin, 652. 

Myristic aldehyde, 1234. 

Myristicin, 1150. 

-dibromo-, 1350. 

Myrrh, 1317. 


N. 

Nagyagit e from Nttgyag, 711. 

Naphtha district, the Transcaspian, 115. 
Naphthnben/ein, 902. 

Naphthalene, action of methyl chloride 
on, 1145. 

—— amidorhlorotriniiro-, G26, 

-anilidochlorotrinitro-, 62G. 

-ehloridos of, Proc., 1890, 85. 

- —-action of alkalis on, 

Proc., 1890, 85. 

-constitution of, 1301,1304,1424. 

-constitution of tri-derivatives of, 

Proc., 1890,11,15,1G, 123,126,127, 
128,131. 

-1 : 3-dichloro-, derivatives of, 626. 

--formula of, Proc., 1890,102. 

-picrate, molecular weight of, 725. 

— reduction of, 1146. 

N a phthalouoazodihy droxy naphthalene, 
1 i 2 : 2'*p-, G28. 
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Naplilhaleneazo-jEi-naphtliy lpheny 1- 
amino, a-, 903. 

Naphthalenes zo-/J-naplithy lpheny 1- 
amine, fi-, 993. 

Napktli alene-derivatives, comparative 

influence exerted by the radicles Cl, 
OH, and NH 2 in, on the formation of 
sulplionic acids, Pboc., 1890, 1 33. 

--hydrogenation of, 1299. 

Naphthalenedisulphonic acid, a-amido- 
1-8'-, Pboc., 1890,15. 

Naphthalene-1 : 2'-dibulphouie acid, 
Pboc., 1890,125. 

Naphthalene-1: 3-disulphoni<* acid, ac¬ 
tion of potash on, Piiot\, 1890, 
136. 

Niiplitlialenedisulphonic acids, (5- cliloro-, 
Pboc., 1890,131. 

Naphthalenes, dicliloro-, the ten iso¬ 
meric, and the sulplionic acids and 
trichloronaphthalencB derived there¬ 
from, Pboc., 1890,77. 

-dinitrodichloro-, 626. 

-trichloro-, homonueleal, Pboc., 

1890, 76. 

NaphthaLone-series, isomeric change in, 
Pboc., 1890,86. 

Naphthalenesulphonamidc, 1:4-, action 
of hydriodic acid on, 994. 
Naphthalenesulphonamidc, amido-, 994. 
Naplithalenesulphoncyanamides, a- and 
j8-, 501. 

Naphtlmlciicsulplionic acid, 1:1'- 
chloro-, 635. 

-1 : 4-nitro-, C31-. 

-1 : 4/-iodo-, 168. 

-acids, ehloro-, influence of position 

in determining tlio nature of the iso¬ 
meric change in, Pboc., 1890, 86. 
Naphtixalonolrisulphonic arid, Pitoc., 
1890,125. 

Naphthanilide, a-, 759. 

Naphlhaphonanthrazhie, ami do-/it-, 1424. 
Naphthaphenazine, amido-, 509. 

-a-amido-, 1266. 

•-a-amido-a-, 801. 

Nuphth&piazothiole, 972. 
Naphthaquinol, nitro-/3-, 509. 
Naphthaquinoline-a 7 -dicarhox\ lie acid, 
a-, 1008. 

Nuphthaquinoline-a 7 -dicarhoxylic acid, 
j3-, 1009. 

Naphthaquinolines, reduction products 
of, 1303. 

Naphthoquinone, a third, Trans., 631. 

-dichiorido, dichloro-a-, 786. 

-nxtro-jS-, derivatives of, 509. 

Naphthaquinonedianil, 911. 
Naphthaquinonedioxime, jS-, 1403. 
Naphthaquinone-a-oxime, chloro-0-, 
1146. 

— dichloro-j3-, 1147. 


Naph thaqiiinonephcnazinc, 1446. 
Naphthiiquiiioiictoln/.ino, a-, 1447. 
Naplithuquiiioxaliuc, [1 : 2-], 972. 

Na]>htharesorcinol, uzo-eolours from, 
260. 

Naphthasulphoinunidesulphonie acid, a-, 
887. 

Naphthasultonsulphonic acid, f-, 387- 
Napkthazine, ctjS-, preparai ion of, 614. 
Naplitliazino, by mmclrical-jSjtf-, 993. 
Naphtheny lumidethoximo, £-, 62. 
Naphtheny lamidoximes, derivatives of 
the two isomcrie, 62. 

Naphtheny lbeuzenylnzoxi me, /5-, 62. 
Napht lieiiy lcai’bonyliiiudoxiiiie, a-, 63. 
Naphthenylcarbonyliniidoxmic, /J-, 62. 
Naphtheurhodol, a- 1260. 

Napht hindole, (3- f 57. 

N aplit hionamidc, 635. 

Naplithol, a-, amidotliio-, 995. 

-dibrom, action of nitric acid on, 

Trans., 808. 

- - preparation of, Tranh., 

395. 

Naplithol, j8-, diamido-, hydrochloride, 
1424. 

-nitroso-, constitution of, 1424. 

-iriuitrochloro-, 627. 

Napht liolcamphoridcb, «- and j8-, 1127. 
Naphthol-e-dibulphonir acid, a-, 387. 
Naphthols, action of nitrogen iodide on, 
1102. 

-isomeric, dicliloro-, <520. 

- nitroso-, actum of suljiliurous 

anhydride on, 1305. 

-a- and j8-, reagents for, 027* 

Naplit hoi bulphonic acids j3-, constitu¬ 
tion of, 1890, II. 

Naphihul-yellow, consi Uution of, Pitoc., 
1890,16, 

Naphthyl methyl ketone, 52, 
Nuphthylamidoncctie m*ul, 900. 
Nuphthylamine, dicldoro-, 620. 
Naphthyhnnine fc-uitroso-, 6510. 

•Naphthylamine, /if-, diamitlo-, hydro¬ 
chlorides, 142 k 

Naphthylaminedisul])honic acid, a-, 
Dahl No. II, coiihiitutioii of, Pituc., 
1890, 125. 

Dahl No. 11T, coiibtitiit ion 
of, Pboc., 1890, 10. 

-the tichoUkopf, constitution 

of, Pboo., 1890, 126. 
Naphthylamine-c-disulplumic acid, 
GWllu’s constitution of, Pitoc., 
1890,127. 

Naphthylauune-fi-dwulphonic acid, a-, 
386, 388. 

Napht hylaniines, action of nascent 
nitrous acid on, 39. 

Naphthylaniines, £-, secondary, azo- 
derivatives of, 1192. 
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Naphthylaminosulphoiiie acids, /3-, con¬ 
stitution of, Pitoc., 1890, 11. 

Napht liylamiiiesulphonie acids, the iso- 
mene lioleronueleal j8-, tlic disulphomi 
acids obtained by sulpkonating, Pkoc., 
1890,128. 

Naplith) lazo-a-hydroxvnaplitlioic acid, 
a-, 1118. 

Napkthylearbamide, asymmetrical, /3-, 
634. 

Naplitln ldiphenylpvrrolines, a- and /3-, 
2G3, 261. 

Naphtliylglycins, demat ires of, 3309. 

Naphthylhydraz me, jB-, 61. 

—— napht hylthiocarbizinate, 61. 

N aphtliylhy droxj tluocarbaiuide, a-, 

1127. 

Napklhylimidodincetie acid, 13u9. 

Napkth} lnnidodiacelic acid, 1305). 

Naplilh) lplienylcarbamicle, amide-, 616. 

Naplithylphcnylene ketone ovule,«- unci 
J8-, 901. 

Naphthylpiporidino, tertiary-cr-, 1003. 

Naphlhylpiperidme, tevliary-jS-, 1003. 

Napht lij lpropyloiie-^-tluocnrba mule, 
160 . 

Naplitliy IrosinduUue, 910. 

Naphthykemicarbazide, jS-, 61. 

Naphlhylthioearbizme, j8-, 61. 

Naphtliy It hiosemicarbazide, 6-, 01. 

Narce'ine ferroeyanide, 1318. 

Narcotino, 628. 

— constitution of, 631. 

-ferroeyanide, 33L8. 

-oxidation of, 648. 

Nat roll te from Monte Baldo, 11 i. 

Natrophilitc from Branch ville, 1072. 

1ST cot cait c, 1076. 

Ncphcline, tormation of, 3080. 

Nephrite, 716. 

Neriin, 1316. 

jtferiitm oleander, constituents of the 
bark of, 1316. 

Norn*#, temperature in, 530. 

Nosquel ionite, 671. 

Nossler test, miluouco of iompemt lire on, 

1024. 

Nouvokemtin, 807. 

Nickel, action of carbonic oxide on, 
Tuans., 749. 

— antimonato, 216. 

-—anomalous rotatory dispersion in, 

673. 

-chromiodato, 1378. 

— ©fleet of, on tho freezing point of 
tin, T RANH., 378. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 294. 

— electrolytic separation of cadmium, 
of mercury, and of silver, from, 661. 

-estimation of, 294, 297, U70. 

— estimation of, by precipitation, us 
sulphide, 297. 


Nickel, influence of, on steel, 566. 

« -ore from (J osenbacli, 711. 

-oxides, 123 3. 

-oxy diamine nitrite, 216. 

-potassium arsenates, 563. 

-baits, action of sodium carbonate 

and bromine on solutions of, 568. 

-effect of temperature on the 

magnetism of, 678. 

- -separation of zinc from, 418. 

-sesquioxide, influence of, on the 

decomposition of potassium chlorate, 
Tb urs., 278. 

- silicate, hydrated, from North 

America, 219. 

-sodium arsenates, 563. 

j-sulphide, 2L5. 

-thiosulphate, 331). 

1 N ickel-carbou-ovide, Trans., 750. 
Nicotine, estimation of, in tobacco, 430. 

-influence of, on salivary secretion, 

397. 

-physiological action of, 1178. 

-thermochemistry of, 101. 

Niqella da maser a a, damaseoninc from, 
L3L7. 

Niobium, microscopical test for, 86. 

-pent oxide, combinations of potas¬ 
sium fluoride with, 15, 

Nit rates, cut aly t ie formation of ammonia 
from, 685). 

*— colorimetric methods for estimat¬ 
ing, in potable waters, 831, 832. 

— elaboration of, in tho plant, 1182. 
-estimation of, in water, Trans., 

8JI. 

-formation of, in plants, 513. 

— formed in manured ami imuianurcd 
soils, 4l)8. 

-.lodlbauer’ri modification of Jvjcl- 

dahl’s method for tho estimation of 
nitrogen in, 292. 

-m ilmilar refraction of, 1201. 

-reduction of, by micro-organisms, 

1 !*>,)• 

-reduction of, by tho cholera 

bacteria, 70. 

Nitric acid and copper, conditions of 
tho reaction between, 701. 

-— estimation of, by diphenyl- 

amine, 415. 

--cstinidion ol, by electrolysis, 

1167. 

--estimation of, by reduction 

to ammonia, J025. 

— — estimation of, by Schulze 
and Tiemnnn’rt method, 1025. 

—• — inlluenco of, on the dissolu¬ 
tion of zinc in .dilute sulphuric acid, 
Tuans., 824. 

--— presence anil behaviour of, 

| in plants, 1021. 
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Nitric oxide, preparation of, 9. 

-produced in the combustion 

of nitrogenous organic compounds 
with copper oxide, 292. 

-peroxide, Tuans., 590. 

-combination of phosphorus 

pentailnoridc with, 1052. 

-preparation of, Tuans , 590. 

-physical properties of, Tuans., 

591. 

-variations in the electrical 

resistance of, with rise of temperature, 
203. 

Nitrification, 545. 

-of ammonia, 282. 

Nitrifying organism, 1180. 

Nitriles, polymerisation of, 1158. 

-reduction of, 1407,1422. 

Nitrites, estimation of, 193. 

— estimation of, in water, Trans., 
811. 

Nitroazo-compounds, reduction of, by 
alcoholic ammonium sulphide, 1116. 
Nitrogen, amount of, in cow’s milk, 
652. 

-apparatus for the estimation of, in 

ammonium salts, 1341. 

-arrangement in space of ike atoms 

in compounds containing, 576. 

-arrangement in space of the atoms 

in the molecule of carbon compounds 
containing, 348. 

•-assimilation of, by Lcguminosse, 

660. 

-atmospheric, fixation of, 515. 

— combustion of, at high pressures, 
1050. 

-combustions with copper oxide, 

quantity of nitric oxide produced in, 
292. 

— comparison of tho methods of 
estimation of, 1166. 

-density of, 1370. 

— detection of, in organic substances, 
663. 

-estimation of, in ammonium 

magnesium phosphate, 291. 

-free, formation of nitrous acid 

and ammonia from, 3031. 

--fixation of, 79, 814, 816. 

-fixation of, by Lcguminosa?, 

79 . 

greon manures as suppliers of, 
1184. 

—-in organic substances, estimation 
of, 661. 

-in soil, influence of gypsum and 

clay on the conservation of, 545. 

-■ iodide, action of, on organic com¬ 
pounds, 1402. 

--isomerism of organic substances 

Containing, 1112. 


Nitrogen, Jodlbauer’s modification of 
Kjeldald’* method for the estimation 
of, iu nitrates, 292. 

-Kjcldahl’s method of estimating, 

415. 

-loss and gain of, by soil, 1023. 

-loss of, during tho fermentation of 

nitrogenous matters, 1340. 

-loss of, in acid fodders, 1339. 

-loss of, in estimation by Will and 

Yarrentrapp’s method, 1194. 

-nitric and total, Kjelduhl’s method 

of estimating, 1466. 

-of plants, source of, 1023. 

-preparation of, 330. 

-stereochemistry of, 1330. 

-total, estimation of, in manures, 

921. 

-in fodders, estimation of, 

1477. 

Nitrogen-acids, formation of, in com¬ 
bustion, 447. 

Nitrogen-compounds, gcometrimlly iso¬ 
meric, 1089. 

stereoehemically isomeric 

970. 

-stereochemistry of, 575, 951* 

Nitroprussides, 1387. 
Nitroso-corapounds, action of sulphur¬ 
ous anhydride on, 1305. 

Nitrosyl chloride, absorption spectrum 
of, 97. 

Nitrous acid, detection of, in saliva, 278. 

-detection of traces of, 415. 

-ethereal salts of, 333. 

— -formation of, from free nitro¬ 

gen, 1051. 

— -in the atmosphere, 40(5. 

— anhydride, Tuans., 590. 

— -action of on substances dis¬ 

solved in carbon bisulphide, l M>1, 

- molecular weight of, XkaN8., 

595. 

- preparation of, Thanh., 591* 

-- properties of Tuans., 597. 

— compounds in sulphuric acid, test 
for, 922. 

—— ether, spirit of, estimation of ethyl 
nitrite in, 927. 

Nivenite, 458. 

Nonyl diphenyl tricyanide, 1352. 
Nonylic chloride, 1232. 

Nordenskioldinc, 1078. 

Nosean-bearing ejections from the 
Laacher See, 220. 

Nutmeg oil, 1150. 

Nutrition of higher plants, function of 
ammonium salts in, 79. 

Nutritive value of different albumin?- 
olds, 394. 

• of wheat meal, 396. 
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Oak-tannin, reaction of, 1275. 
Oak-tannins, oxidation of, 1130. 

Oats in tlio experimental plots at 
Grignou in 1880, 820. 

Oat-straw, composition of, 1461. 
Octaeetylmclibiosc, 1085. 
Octacetyltetramidotripliciiylbcnzene, 
1423. 

Octohydrodiphenv If urfuran, Tran^., 

955. 

Octose, 598. 

Octyl chloride, preparation of, 577. 

-diphenyl tricyanide, 1252. 

Octylbenzenc, 1100* 

Octylene, 592. 

CEnantlialdeli) de and pyrotart uric acid, 
condensation of, 593. 
CEnanthylidenebenzidinc, 1290. 

Oil, ethereal of betel leaves, 135. 

-linseed, adulteration of, 1108. 

— of birch, 256. 

-of camphor, 261. 

-of caraway, Norwegian, 002. 

-of cassia, examination of, 123. 

-of cinnamon, examination oi, 423. 

-of jumper, 002. 

-of mace, 1150. 

-of mustard, amount of substances 

yielding, in various foods and their 
action on tlic animal body, 539. 

— of nutmeg, 1150. 

— — of peppermint, Russian, 1128. 

-testing ol, for adulterations, 

199. 

-of sesame, testing, 00. 

-of wiutergreen, 250. 

Oil-testing. 89. 

Oils, analysis <>f, 91. 

- apparatus for the analysis of, 

671. 

— CHHentinl, analysis of, 423. 

— — iodine absorption a* a test 
for, 199, 307. 

--hlamnene’s test for, 831* 

-reactions of, 199, 200. 

-examination of, 1217. 

-fixed, reactions of, 200. 

— Indian grasH, 231. 

-optical examination of, 91. 

— wool, analysis of, 303. 

OleYo acid, addition of chlorine and 
halogen acids to, 1396. 

. . .constitution of, 863. 

— -process for the conversion of, 

into fatty acids, 863. 

— —- series, molecular weights of 
some members of, 737. 

Olein, commercial, examination of, for 
linololc acid, 306. 

Ononino, reaction of, 310. 
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Opal from Jolm Daxis River, Oregon, 
337. 

Opianie oxime, Tranr., 1070. 

Opium, estimation of morphine in, 94, 
1349. 

Opium-preparation*, colorimetric esti¬ 
mation ot morphine m, 1349. 

Optics, chemical, studies in, with re¬ 
ference to the dissociation theory. 
313. 

Orcein, li05. 

Orcin-aurin, 1111. 

Orcinol colouring matters, 762. 

—— diethyl ether, dibromo-, 3405. 

-preparation of, 1105. 

Orcirufamine, 764. 

Oreirufin, 763. 

-ethyl ether, 763. 

Oreoselon methyl other, 1154. 

-nitro-, 1151*. 

Organic compounds, detection of nitro¬ 
gen in, 663. 

-estimation of sulphur in* 

289. 

-formulto for calculating the 

molecular volume of, 323. 

-isomeric, antiseptic powers. 

of, Trans., 636. 

-quantity of nitric oxide pro*- 

duced in tho combustion of, with 
copper oxide, 292. 

-matter in soil, exhaustion of by 

cropping without manures, 407. 

-substances containing copper, ana¬ 
lysis of, 296. 

-exact determination of the 

melting point of, 1. 

-in alkaline solution, action of 

lead peroxide on, 20. 

( >rgani*in, behaviour of sulphur in, 812. 
Organisms, living, heat s of combustion of 
the chief nitrogenous compounds in, 
937. 

-silicic acid, as a culture medium 

tor, 1338. 

Orientation, influence of atoms or groups 
on,48t.. 

Orsut apparatus, modified, 411. 
Orthoelase, formation of, 1080. 

Osazonos melting points and prepara¬ 
tion ot, 581. 

Osmosis with Ihing and dead mem¬ 
branes, 207,277, 1176. 

Osmotic experiment, 3365. 

— pressure, kinetic nature of, 105. 
-— nature of, 105, 444, 553, 8 ltx 

— -theory of, 816. 

Ossein, beat of combustion of, 938. 
Ostrutliiu, 1151. 

Oxnleneanilidoximeanikloxnnc, 124. 
Oxaloncanilidoximoazoximo-ethenyl* 

124. 
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Oxalenodiamidoximc, 122. 

-diethyl ether, 123. 

Oxalenediazoximedibenzeny 1, 3 23. 
Oxalenediazoximcdipropenyldiearb- 

oxylie acid, 123. 

Oxalenediuramid oxime, 124. 

Oxalic acid, electrochemistry of, 100. 

-series, specific volumes of 

some ethereal salts of the, 102. 
Oxalyldimethylliydrazinc, 23. 
Oxalylelhyleneplienylliydrazinc, 230. 
Oxanilic acid, 1124. 

Oxanilyl chloride, 1121. 

Oxazolincs, 1207. 

Oxidation in the blood, 031. 

Oxides, influence, of, on the decomposi¬ 
tion of potassium chlorate, Trans., 
272. 

-mineral, synthesis of, 700. 

-more stable, behiniour of, at high 

temperatures, Trans., 200. 

Oximes, 251,1412. 

-isomeric, 1261. 

- - of unsvmmetrical ketones, 

1203. 

-isomorism of, 3263. 

-stereochemical isomerism of asym¬ 
metrical, 1263. 

Oxindolc, bromamido-, 082. 
Oxyberberine, Trans.. 1003, 1085. 

-acetate, Trans., 1080. 

• constitution of, Trans., 1083. 
Oxychlorides, metallic, formation of 
crystallised, 1058. 

Oxyeinehine, 1433. 
Oxydiethylidcnehielic acid, 930. 

Oxygen, absorption spectra ot‘, 675. 

-and the halogens, reciprocal dis¬ 
placement of, 0. 

-atomic weight of, 330,1370. 

-density of, 322,1370. 

-dissolved in water, estimation of, 

Trans , 185. 

— free, estimation of, in water, 412. 

-heat developed by the action of, on 

the blood, 27 J. 

-hydrogen and ehloriue, equilibrium 

between, 8. 

— moist, action of light on, Pitoc., 
134. 

- preparation from potassium ferri- 
cyanido and hydrogen peroxide, 332. 
>— preparation of, in a Kipp's ap¬ 
paratus, 8. 

-solubility of, in mixtures of alcohol 

and water, 103. 

Oxyhsemoglobin, stability of, 1012. 
Oxyliydrastininc, synthesis of, from me¬ 
thyl chlorethylpiperonylcarboxylaio, 
Trans,, 1)07, 1034. 

Oxylepiden, aeicular, distillation of, 
Trans., 683. 


Oxylepidenie acid, crystallography of, 
Tu \ns., 717. 

Oxy phenyldinaphthazino, 910. 

Oxypyridine bases, synthesis of, 07. 

Ozokerite, detection of, m beeswax, 421. 

Ozone, action of, on ether, Trans., 581. 
* electrical conductivity duo to the 
formation of, 070. 

-formation of, in combustion, 417. 

-formation of, during rapid combus¬ 
tion, 330. 

■ - production of, by flames, Proc., 

1890, 20. 

-volumetric estimation of, 200. 

OsothelUft nodosa, gases contained in 
the bladders of, ulO. 


P. 

Palladium, atomic weight of, 17. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, Trans , 3S0. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 831. 

Palnulone, preparation of, Trans., 985. 

Palmitoneoxime, Trans., 980. 

Pancreas, effect of extirpation of, on the 
absorption of fat, 1171. 

Pancreatic juice, influence of, on the 
colour of the dejections, 397. 

JPapaoer rhoeus, morphine from, 046. 

Papaverine, action of potash on alkyl 
halogen-derivatives ot, 170. 

- bases formed by the action of 

potash on tho alkyl halogen salts of, 
271. 

Pa pave rime acid, 180. 

Paper, effect of various substances on 
the combustibility of, 1158. 

-estimation of wood fibre in, 070. 

Paposile, 450. 

Pavncamphorie acid, 790. 

Paraeoumarone, 496. 

Paratflu, detection of, in beeswax, 421, 

— freezing points of solutions ot, 
403. 

Paraffins, absorption of the ultra-wold 
rays by derivatives of, 431. 

Paragalactan, 283. 

Paragalaetau-liko substances, 28j. 

Paraloctic acid, formation of, during the 
fomentation of sugar, 78. 

Paraldimine, 735. 

-amido-, 733. 

Paraldol, molecular weight of, 862. 

Poraldylliydrazine, 735. 

Parapropaldohydo, 955. 

Pargasite from Fiskcrniis, Greenland, 19. 

Parpovolinc, 796. 

Parvoline, 795. 

-Waago’s constitution of, 1002. 

Pathological effusions, 1173. 
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Peach-gum, carbohydrates in, 1022 . 

Peas, iixation of ire© nitrogen by, 811. 
Teal, soils, examinatt >n of, 102 . 

Bectio compounds m plants, SO. 
Penfcacelyllevulose, 732. 

Penta glucoses, estimation of, 1332. 
Pentamct hyldihy drop} ridine, 67. 
Pentamel 1 lyldi ]i y dropyrroline, action of 
methyl iodide on, 1*131. 

Pentam ethyl ene-dern at i ves, conversion 
of, into benzene, p\ ridme, and tlno- 
phen dorivativeb, 120 . 
Pontamethylene-ring, breaking the, 
1091. 

Pentametk} lphloroglucmol, 1110. 
Pentene, 77 -oetocliloro-, 1256. 
Pcntolamide, pentacliloro- 1257. 

Pentose, 598. 

Pentoses, estimation ol, 1352. 

Pentylono dibromide, 7 -, 20 . 

-glycol, 7 -, and itb anhydride, 20 . 

Pepper, analyse of, 95. 

-occurrence of piperidine in, 05. 

Peppermint, oil of, detection of adultera¬ 
tions in, 1199 

-Russian, 1 US. 

Peptone, 182. 

-reactions of, 801. 

Peptones, analysis of, 1331. 

Peridiuia , pigments ol the, 1172. 
X'eridinia-chlorophyllin, 1173. 

Peridinin, 1173. 

Peridotito from Arkansas, 315. 
Permanganate, standardisation of, 196. 
Permanganates, compounds ol‘ ammonia 
with, 917. 

—— metallic, action of compounds of 
ammonia with, 017. 

Permanganic acid and the permangan¬ 
ates, action of hydrogen peroxide on, 
1062. 

Porseitol, identity of licptitolwith, 1232. 
Petrographical research, evidence af¬ 
forded by, of chemical change under 
great pressure, Tu\n\s m 10 k 
Petrography of South-\Ve*4 Africa, 221 . 
Petroleum, Baku, acids poor in carhon 
from, 787 . 

-constitution of, 223. 

— estimation of, in turpentine, 660, 
*— raw, sulphur compounds in, 350. 
—resid ues, sulphur compounds iu, 330. 
Peueedanin, 1154 
Pharmaoolite from the Vosges, 342. 
JPhttseolus riilt/ari&i galaetau in the 
seeds of, 917. 

Phenacetide, dinitropara-, 751. 
Phenacylisoamylacotie aeid, 1101. 

Ph onaoylisoaniylmalonic acid, 1300. 
Phonacylxnofcanitropamtoluidine, 525. 
Phonaeylpamtoluidine, 524. 
Phoiiaoylphthaliimdc, metanifcro-, 372. 


Plienally ldiliydroketomcladiazine, 178. 
Phenamiilophenoi, 158. 
Phonaiuidophenolsulphonie aeid, 159. 
Plien.mbhraquinon©, action of cinnam- 
aldehyde and ammonia on, TiiANb., 11. 
Phenanthreno perhydride, 637. 

-synthesis of, 535. 

Phenantliraqumone, action of am¬ 
monium formate on, 781. 

-compounds of, with metallic salts. 

Teaks., 4. 

-mercuric chloride, Tit vvs., 6 . 

-mercuric cyanide, Trviss., 7. 

-reduction of, Pitoc., 1890, 31. 

-zme chloride, Trvks., 5. 

J^xenanthridine, 390. 

Phenanthrono, Prog., 1890, 31. 
i IMienanthrylpiperidine, tertiary', 1003. 
Phenethyldihydroketomelndiniine. 178. 
Phcncth ylrlihydrothiomet adiazino, 178. 
Phenethyldiketometadiazine, 1231. 
Phenetidinc, dmitro-, 751. 

Phencloil, pamnitro-, reduction of, 1119* 

-synthesis of ketones from, 963. 

PhonetoilphlliaLoylie acid, 1128. 

Phenol, action of nitrogen iodide on, 

1102. 

-action of nitrous anhydride on, 

1401. 

-action of phosphorus trichloride 

on, 3 k 

-elilorodibromo- and bromodi- 

chloro-, and thoir conversion into 
quinone, 1108. 

-crude, examination of, 425, 

-c-dmitre-, 751. 

-dinit rometadibromo-, 1107. 

-(Unit rometadiehloro-, 1107. 

-estimation of, in commercial 

carbolic acid, 300. 

-cthors, sjnthcsib of ketones from, 

by Friedcl and Orafft’s method, 962. 
—- hemicamphoridc, 1127. 

-met an it rot liio-, 604 

-monocamphoridc, 1427. 

-orthamido-, ad ion of chlorino on, 

754, 1235. 

— tribromo, action of sulphuric 
acid on, 883. 

Phenols, action of nascent nitrous acid 
ou, 38. 

--combination of camphor with, 

1427. 

-compounds of benzotrichloride 

with, 901. 

-compounds of volatile fatty acids 

with, 488. 

-desmotropy in, 213,110k 

—-dihydrie aud tnliydric, physio¬ 
logical action of, 3019. 

— electrical conductivity of, 677. 

— iodo-, reduction products of, 1402. 
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Phenols, nitroso-, action of hydroxyl- 
amine on, 1403. 

-orthamido-, oxidation products of, 

1114. 

-Tolnmetric estimation of, 14/3. 

Phenomalic add, tnchloro-, constitu¬ 
tion of, 365. 

Phenomethyldibydroketometadiazine, 

178. 

-oxidation of, 1254. 

Pheiiomethyldihvdrothiometadiazine, 

178. 

Phenomethyltriazine, a-, 149. 

■■ — parabromo-, 152. 

Phenotriazxne,149, 613. 

-parabromo-, 152. 

Phenoxycrotonic add, 361. 

Phenoxy ethylamine salts, 373. 
Phenoxyethylphthalamic acid, 373. 
Pbenoxyethylphthalimide, 373. 
Phenoxypropylene, £-, 362. 
Phen-a-phenylparazoxime, 523. 

Phenyl bisulphide, metonitro-, 604. 

-carbonate, reactions of, 750. 

— cyanate, preparation of, 962. 

-synthesis by means of, 759. 

-A 1 4 (fihydvoterephthalate, 1132. 

-ethylxanthate, 603. 

— -acetylparamido-, 605. 

-paramido-, 604. 

-A 2 hexahydroterephthalate, 

1134. 

-a-naphthyl sulphide, 1292. 

■ phenucyl ether, metanitro-, 523. 

-phenylthiocarbamate, Tea^s.,268. 

-propionate, 488. 

- salie} late, nitro-derivatiTes of, 

1284. 

— A 1 tefcrahydrot erephthalate, 1133. 

-A 2 - tetrahj droterephthalate, 

1134. 

-thienyl ketone, stereochemically 

isomeric oximes of, 1294. 

— thiocyanate, 749. 

-tolylcarbamate (ortho-), 751. 

— tolylcarbamate (para-), 750. 

- trithioformate, oxidation of, 988. 
Phenylacetie acid, metabromodinitro-, 
378. 

Phenyl-jS-aeetylisocrotonic acid, y- t 375. 
Phenylacetylpyrazole, [1-], 798. 
Phenylaeetylpyrazoleoxime, [1-], 798. 
Phenylacetylpy razolephenylhydruzone, 
[l-J, 798. 

Pbenylallenylamidoxime-derivatives. 41. 
Phenylallenylcarbonylimidoxime, 43. 
Phenylallenylethoxime nitrite, 41. 
Phenylallenylphenyluramidethoxime, 

42. 

Phenylallenylphenyluramidoxime, 42. 
Phenylallenyluramidoxime, 42. 


Phenylamidoacetanilide, action of 
carbonyl chloride on, 11G4. 
Phenylamidobiazolone, 1441. 
Phenylamidoethylpiperonylcarboxylic 
anhydride, Tbaxs., 1036. 
Phenylammeline, 618. 
Plienylamylcarbamide, 1388. 
Plienylamylthiocarbamide, 1388. 
Phenylangelicalaetone, 377. 
Phenylandidobromomethyl-methyl- 
anilidopyrazolone, 643. 
Phenylanisylcthane, 1423. 
Phenyl- 7 -anis\ lpropylamine, /S-, 1423. 
Plienylazimidobenzene, ortho-, 1113. 
Phenylazimidobenzoic acid, 374. 
Phenylazimidonaphthalene, 787. 

* Phenylazonaphtharesorcinol, nitroso-, 
261. 

Phenylazophcnylbiazolone, 1441. 

I Phenylazophenvldithiobiazolone, 3441. 

I Phenylazophenylthiobiazolone, 1440. 
j Phcnylazophenyl-if/-thiobiazolone, 1441. 
' PhenTlazo-ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphthol, 

I 509. 

I Plienjlazothymol, constitution of, 884. 

I Phenylbenzhydrylorthobenzoic lactone, 
i 511. 

Phenylbenzoylorthobenzoic acid, 514. 
Phenylbenzoylpyrazole, [1-j, 793. 
Phenylbenzoylpyrazoleoxime, [1-], 799. 
Phenylbenzoylpyrazolephenylhydr- 
azone, [1-], 798. 

1 Plienylbenzylorthobenzoie acid, 514. 

| Phenylbenzyloxycarbamide, 1127. 
Plienylbenzyloxythiocarbamide, 1126. 
PhenylbromisoTaleric acid, 776. 
Phenylbromobutyric acid, 891. 
Plienylbromoparaeonic acid, 894. 
Phenylbromopropionie acid, orthonitro- 
metaehloro-, 1127. 
Phenylbromopyrazole, [1-], 797. 
Phenylbromopyrazoledicarboxylic acid, 
1165. 

Phenylbutene-a-hydroxy-w-dicarboxylic 
acid, ortlionitro-, 163. 

1 Phenylbutine methyl ketone, paranitro-, 
162. 

Phenylbutinecarboxylic acid, paranitro-, 

Phenylbutine-w-diearboxylic acid, ortho- 
nitro-, 163. 

Phenylbutylene, 777. 
Plienylbutyrolactone, action of halogen 
acids on, 891. 

Phenylcarbizinecarbox^lic acid, amido-, 
1441. 

Phenylchlorobutyric acid, 891. 
Phenyl-/5-cinnamenylucrvlonitrile, a-, 
1408. 

Fhenylcrotonic acid, a-thio-, 362. 
-jg-thio-, 361. 
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Phenyldehydrohexonecarboxylie acid. 
Teaks., 308. 

Phenyl- 75 -dibromethyl-/ 3 -bromacrylic 
add, 162. 

Phenyldibromopropenylethoxime chlor¬ 
ide, 42. 

Phenv ldibromopyrazole, [1-], 797. 

Phenjldiehlorohydroxypyridonecarb- 
oxylic acid, 965. 

Phenyldibydroquinozoline, 72. 

Phenyldimethylbromopyrazole, 1165. 

Phenyldimethylglyoxaline, Teaks., 9. 

Phenyldimethylquraolylthiocarbaniide, 

1005. 

PhenyldiketomethylaniHdobromopyrrol- 
idine, 642. 

Phenyldikefcomethylanilidodibromo- 
pyrrolidine, 642. 

Phenyldiketomethylanilidodichloro- 
pyrrolidine, 643. 

Plieayl-jS-dinaplitliylcarbamide, 634. 

Plienyldisazotlivmol, constitution of, 
884. 

Phenyldithienyl, 1420. 

-dinitro-, 1421. 

-tribromo-, 1420. 

Phenyldithienyldibulplionic acid, 1421. 

Phenylenc bisulphide, para-, 605. 

Phenyleneamidmebenzenylorthocarb- 
oxylic acid, 970. 

Phenylenediomine, meta-, preparation 
of, from resorcinol, 245. 

-ortho-, oxidation of, 800. 

Phenvlenediamines, condensation of, 
with acetaldehyde, 139- 

- condensation of, with butalde- 

hydes, 138. 

Phenylenenaphthylenemethane oxide, 
j9-, 901. 

Phenylencp} ridinctetouedicarboxylic 
acid, o-, 1008, 

Phenylenepyridineketonedicarboxylic, 
acid, £-, 1009. 

Phenylenepyridineketonedicarboxylic* 
acids, formation of, by the oxidation 
of naphthaquinoHne derivatives, 
1007. 

Fhenylenequinaldine, amido-, 1298. 

Phenylethoxythiocarbamide, 1126. 

Phenylethylhydrazine, orthamido-, 612. 

Phenylfurfuracrylonitrile, a-paramido-, 
1408. 

-a-paranitro-, 1408. 

Phenylglycinparatoluidide, 1285. 

Phenylglycuronic acid, 1286. 

Phenylglyoxal, 51. 

Phenylglyoxalinedicarboxylie acid, 

1440. 

Phenylglyoxylic acid, orthonitro-, iso¬ 
meric hydrozones of, 1117. 

—— - stereochemicully isomeric 

oximes of, 1274. 


Pbenylglvox'v lie hydrazone, orthonitro-, 

1117. * 

--metanilro-, 1117. 

j - meth\ Iphenylhydrazone, ortho-, 

1118. 

Phenylhexamethylene, derivatives of, 

| Teaks., 304. 

’ — methyl ketone. Teaks., 320. 

|-oxime. Tbak.s., 321. 

, Phenylhexamethyleneearboxyhc acid, 
Teaks., 316, 3*22. 

1 Phenvlhexainetliylenedicnrboxvlic acid, 

| Teaks., 315. 

Phenylhydrazides, formation of, 152. 
Phenylliydrazido-a-hydroxybutyricacid, 
pseudo-, and its derivatives, io5. 
Pkenvlhydrazidomandelic acid, pseudo-, 
156. 

Phenylhydrazine, action of, on the skin, 
582. 

-inorganic derivatives of, 617, 

-metanitro-, 150. 

-orthonitro-, 148. 

-parabromorthonitro-, 151. 

-/3-phtliah lphenylhydrazinate, 

i 1327. ’ * * 

-pyrocinehonylphenylhydrazinate, 

132/. 

Phenylhydrazines, nitro-, action of heat 
on, in presence of various liquids, 40. 

-symmetrical nitro-, of the aromatic 

series, 40, 

Phenylhydrazonelevulinic acid and an¬ 
hydride, paranitro-, 41. 

-anhydride, 70. 

Phenylhydrazonepyruvic acid, para¬ 
nitro-, 41. 

Phemjlhydrazones, 40. 
Phenylhydrazophenylbiazolone, 1441. 
Phenylhydrazopbenvlditliiobiazolone, 
1411. 

Phenylhydrazophenylthiobiazolone, 

1411. 

j Phcnyl- 7 -hydroxybutyramide, 890. 
Pkenjl-jS-hydroxy-a-isoamylethyl- 
malonic acid, 1101 . 

Phenj lhydroxypv riniidinecarboxylbenz- 
amidine, 69. 

Phenyl-a-hydroxysuccinic acid, a-, 
1135. 

Phenyl-a-hydroxysuccinic acid,£-, 1136. 
Phenylliydroxytliiocarbamide, 1126. 
Pheirplliydroxyvalenc acid, salts of, 

Phenylimidophenyl, 490. 

Phenylindole, S'-, reactions of, 57. 
Phenyliodobutyric acid, 891. 
Phenyl-a-isoamylbutenyllactone, 7 -, 
1101 . 

Phenyl-a-isoamjlbutyrolactone, 

1101 . 

Phenylisobromoparajonic acid, 895. 
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Pkenylhocrotonie acid, ehloro-, 620. 

■ — -a-thio-, 362. 

-acids, dichloro-. i&omerie, 620. 

Phenylisocyanuric acid, 618. 

Phenylisoplithalic acid, 12S4. 

Phenylibo^ alerola'-tone. 776. 

Phenylitaeonie acid, 894, 895. 

Phenylizinediliydroxytartarie acid, 
metanitro-, 151. 

Phenylketodihydroqumazoline, 72. 

Phenylketohydrazodiliydroquiiiazol- 
ine, 72. 

Phenvllaetamide, ortkonitrometaeliloro-, 
1127. 

Plienyllactic acid, or thonitroinetach loro-, 

1127. 

P3ien\l-j3-lactie acid methyl ketone, 
ortkonitrometacliloro-, 112S. 

Phenylmaleic acid, 1136. 

-anhydride, 1136. 

Phenylmalic acid, 1135. 

Phenylmalic acid, a -, 1135. 

Phenylmalic acid, 1136. 

Phenylmetanitroparatolylcarhamidc, 

760. 

Phenylmethoxythiocarbamide, 1126. 

Phenyhnethylacetonylhydroxypyrim- 
idinc, 70. 

Phenylmcthylbiazoline, 1442. 

Phenylmethylehloropyridazone, 71. 

Pkenylmethyldichlorobiazolone, 1411. 

Phcnylmethylethoxyp? ridazone, 71. 

Phenvlmethjdhvdrazine, ortkamido-, 
C13. 

Phenylmethylhydroxjpymlazone. 71. . 

Phenylmethylhydroxypyrimidineacet ic | 
acid, 69. 

Phenylmethylhydroxypyrimiilinepro- 
pionic acid, 70. 

Phenylmethylimidobiazole, 1442. 

Phenyl-0-met hylpiperidine, orfck opara- 
dinitro-, 1004. < 

---paranitro-, 1003. 

Phenylmethylpropylene-'i'-thiocarb- 
ainides, 159. 

Phenylmethylpyrazole, 71. 

Phenylmethylpyrazolecarbosylic acid, 
71* 

Phenylmethylpyrazolone, thio-, 796, 
1269. 

Plienylmethylpyrazoloneazobenzene, 29. 

Phenvlmefchylpyrazoloneketophenyl- 
hydrazone, 28. 

Phenylmethylpyiidazone, 71. 

Phenyl-jB-methyltam^carbamie an¬ 
hydride, 159. 

Phenylmethyltriazolecarhoxylic acid, 
oxidation of, 1165, 

Phenyl-jB-naphthindole, [2'-], 57. 

Phenjl-jB-naphthindole. [3'-], 57. 

Phenyhmphthyhrarne, amido-, action of 
nitrous acid on, 788. 


Phenyl-a-naphthyLi:nine, thio-, 1307. 
Phenyl-3-naphth \ lamine, azo-deriva- 

tive* of, 990. 

-thio-. 1307. 

Phenylnapkthykvmine-blne. 3 308. 

1 Pheml-jS-naph^hy icarbuin.dc, afeym- 
t metrical, 633. 

-chloride, 633. 

Phenyl-a-naphtln let.vh.zole, 1307. 

| PkenylnitrosjObdlphone, 781. 

I PhcnVlorthamicIotolylcarbamide, 760. 
Phem lorthobenzylenodiamine, 1258. 

Ph enVlorthonaphtliylcncdiamine, a- 
631*. 

Plienylorthotolyldiehlorodiketoparadi- 
tizinc, 52C. 

Phenylorthotolyldiketodihydroparadi- 
azinc, 270. 

Phenvlorthotohl-ay-Jikctopiperazine, 

12Su. 

PhenylortliotolylsemitLi »ea.vbazide, 
Trans., 259. 

Phenyloxazoline, p-, 1267. 
Plienylpaiticlilorophenylliydrazine, a- 
dinitro-, 1119. 

Pkcnylparaeonie acid, 621. 

-*-hromo-, 895. 

-acids, dichloro-, isomeric, 619. 

Phonvlparamidotoluene, orthonit ro-, 

1113. 

Phem Inaratolylamine, GOD. 

Phem lpcntamethylene bromide, 

Tr\ns , 313. 

-filycol, 311. 

Phem Iplienylhydrazine, orthoparadi- 
liitro-, derivatives of, 1259. 
Phenylphosphoryl dichloride, 34. 

-tetrachloride, 35. 

-tliiochloride, 35. 

Pken\ lpropylene, a-thio-, 362. 

Phem lpropylene-*^-tkiocarbamide, 159. 
Pheuylpsendohexylearbainide, sym¬ 
metrical, 474. 

Phenylpseudohexylthiocarbamide, syn i- 
metrical, 474. 

Phenylpvrazole, derivatives of, 1164. 
Phenylpyrazoledicarboxylic acid, 1164. 
Phenylpyrazolonecarboxjlic acid, 156. 
Phenylqninazoline, 1442. 
Phenylqninonediimide, 609. 
Phenylrosinduline, 909. 

-amido-, 765. 

Phenylsalievlic acid. 892. 

-dinitro-, 893. 

-tribromo-, 893. 

Phenylsuecinazone, 1120. 
Plienylsulpbonaeetone, 780. 
Phenylsulphonamic acid, 1137. 
Phenylsulphone-a-bromonropionie acid, 
I a-, 381. 

I Phcnjhulphonepr' pionic acid, a-, 381. 
j Phenyltetrahydiutp inuzoline. 73. 
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Phenyltliiazoline, 524. 
Phenylthioearbamidc, 1201. 

— action of allyl bromide on, Teaks., 
301. 

- action of benzyl chloride on, 

Teaks., 295. 

PhenyltbiocarbanddeaByl cyanide, 

1104. ‘ 

Phenvltliioearbainidebenz\ 1 cyanide, 
1104. 

Phenylthioearbanrideetlivl cyanide, 
1104. 

Phenyltbiocarbamidem ethyl cyanide, 
1104. 

Phenyltbiocarbamidepropyl cyanide, 

Phenylthiophen and its derivatives, 

Pbenylthiophensulpbonic acids, 334. 
Phenylthiouramidocmnnmic acid, 
ortho-, 1123. 

Phenvltoluqumoxaline, constitution of, 
525. 

Phenyltolylamine, paramido-, CIO. 

-paranitroso-, 600- 

Pkenyltriazolecarboxjlie acid, 1166. 
Plienyltriazoledicarboxylie acid, 1165. 
Pnenyltribromopyrazolc, [1-], 797. 
Phenyltrichloropyridone, 965. 
Phenylfcrichloropyridonecarboxylic acid, 
965. 

Phenyltrixnethylmetliane, amido-deriva- 
fcives of, 1296. 

-nifcro-derivatives of, 1296. 

Phillipsite from Somosko, 718. 
Pliilothion, 905. 

Phlein, molecular -weight of, 227. 
Phloridzin diabetes, 1336, 1337. 
Phloroglucinol, 136. 

-acetate, tribromo-, 1109. 

-action of bromine on, 1108. 

-action of chlorine on, 488. 

-methyl-derivatives of, 1110. 

-physiological action of, 1019. 

-tribenzoate, 136. 

Phonolilcs from Colorado, 1075. 
Pliorone, 769. 

Phoronepyrroline, 1000. 

Phosphates, natural, analysis of, 

293. 

Phosphonium Bulphate, 9. 
Phosphorescence of copper, bismuth, and 
manganese m the sulphides of the 
alkaline earth metals, 201. 

Phosphoric acid and boric acid, a de¬ 
rivative of, 108. 

--estimation of, in presence of 

silica, 825. 

— -estimation of, in slags, 292. 

— -in soil, exhaustion of by con¬ 

tinuous cropping -without manures, 
407. 


Phosphoric acid of mineral origin, re¬ 
cognition of, b3. 

-separation of vanadic acid 

| from, 1343. 

1 -the citrate method of estima- 

1 tion of, 416. 

j Phosphorites from the Government of 
Smolensk, 1071. 

, Phosphorous acid, ethereal salts of, 

I S5S. 

j -oxide, Teaks. 545. 

-action of chlorine on, Teaks., 

572. 

-action of heat on, Teaks., 

552. 

-action of light on, Teaks., 

352. 

-action of oxygen on, Teaks.* 

569. 

-action of ozone on, Tb VKS., 

571. 

-action of -water on. Teaks., 

567. 

-crystallography of. Teaks., 

oo4. 

-dispersion of, Teaks., 566. 

-magnetic rotation of. Teaks., 

567. 

-molecular weight of, Teaks., 

551. 

-physiological action of, 

Tr \ks., 573. 

-refraction equivalent of. 

Teaks., 564. 

-relative density of, Teaks., 

557. 

-specific volume of. Teaks., 

338. 

-thermal expansion of, Teaks., 

560. 

Phosphor-tin, estimation of phosphorus- 
in, 83. 

Phosphorus action of light on, Teaks., 
599. 

-amorphous, properties of. Teaks., 

599. 

-dissolved, molecular weight of, 

447. 

-estimation of, in phosphor-tin, 

83. 

-in iron, Gotz’s method of estimat¬ 
ing, 416. 

-odour of, Teaks., 373. 

— pentaduoridc, combination of, with 
nitrogen peroxide, 1052. 

— specific volume of, Teaks., 562. 

-total, estimation of, in urine, 823. 

-trichloride and oxychloride, method 

of distinguishing, 6l>4. 
Phosphosiderite, 1673. 
Phosphotrimetatungstie acid, 704. 
Phosphovanadate&, 1U67. 
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JPJtofol'icfpt'ivm phospJtorescens, 99S. 

Photographic* plate, measurement of tlie 
relative density of the deposit on, 
933 

Phthalaldelivdic acid, action of orthodi- 
ammes on, 969. 

Plithalamidodiphenylamine, 609. 

Phtlialanilohenyl phenylcarbamate, 761. 

Pkthalie acid, reduction products of, 
1275. 

Plithalimide*, substituted and their con- 
\ersion into the corresponding amines, 
890. 

Phthalimidine, derivatives of, tliio-, 
1250. 

Phtlialimidopropiophenone, 372. 

Phthalodiphenyline, 167. 

Phthalylchloracetic acid, 785. 

Phthalyldietliylbenzidine, 1297. 

Phthaljlorthamidoquinoline, 1324. 

Phykopyrrin, 1173. 

Physiological action and chemical con¬ 
stitution, relation between, 280. 

-— and optical properties of in¬ 
organic substances, parallelism be¬ 
tween, 813. 

of hyoscine hydrochloride, 

1019. 

- of morphine and its deriva¬ 
tives, 1178. 

- of phosphorous oxide, Trans., 
571. 

- of pituri and nicotine, 1178. 

of related chemical com¬ 
pounds : toluidines and phenols, 1018. 

• of selenious acid, 542. 

- of sulphonal, 542. 

- of thallium salts, 1452. 

-of the active principle of 
jequirity, 398. 

of the cresols, 813. 

-r61e of lactose, 186* 

Physiology of tannins, 186. 

Pliytosterin, 74,649. 

Piaselenole, 160. 

-amido-, 161. 

Piasclenoles, 972. 

Piazothiole, 161. 

Piazothioles, 972. 

Picoline, JB-, new synthesis of, 1394. 

- the second, 1432. 

Picolylalkine, a-, 67. 

Picolylethylalkine, a-, 1436. 

Picolylfurylalkine, a-, 1437. 

Picolylmethylalkme, a-, 68. 

Ficraena excelsa f constituents of, 791. 

PioxELsmic acid, 792. 

Picrasmin, 792. 

Picric chloride, action of, on ethyl sod- 
acetoacetate, 1418. 

Picrylmetachlorophenylhydmzine, 1119. 

Pieryi- a-naphthy lhydrazine, 40. 


Picrylorthotolylhydrazine, 10. 
Picrylparachlorophenylhvdrazine, 

1118. 

Picrylparatolylhydrazine, 40. 
Picrylphthalunide, 374. 

| Pig, digestion in the, 1S3. 

Pigments of the Feridinia, 1172. 
Pilocarpine ferrocyanide, 1318. 
Pinacoline, oxidation of, 237. 

Pinene, 1315. 

-constitution of, Trans., 964 

Pinite, 244. 

Pinole and its derivatives, 169. 

j -■ nitrosochloride, 170. 

, Pinoleglycol ethyl ether, 170. 
Pinolemtrolamme, 170. 
Pinolenitrolaniline, 170. 
Pinolenitrolbenzylamine, 170. 
Pinolemtrol-jS-naphtbylamine, 170. 
Pinolenitrolpiperidine, 170. 

Finns abies , terpene from, 789. 

Finns cembra , dextrorotatory terpene 
from, 789. 

Pipecolykdkine, or-, 67. 
Pipeeolylethylalkine, ci-, 1436. 
Pipecolylfurylalkine, a-, 1 437. 
Pipecolylmethylalkine, a-, 08. 
Piperazine group, stereochemical studies 
in, 1331. 

Piperic acid, oxidation of, 1274. 

— -synthesis of, 1129. 

Piperidine and alcohol, products of the 

action of heated zinc-dust on, 1429. 
-- and other basic substances, equili¬ 
brium between, 1363. 

- bases, 1002. 

-synthesis of, 67. 

-occurrence of, in pepper, 95. 

-thermochemistry of, 101, 1363, 

1368. 

Piperidylrhodamine, 1003. 

Piperon, 80. 

Piperonylketonie acid, 966. 

Pituri, physiological action of, 1178. 
Piuri, 504. 

Plagioclase, artificial formation of, 718. 
Plant, elaboration of nitrates in the. 
1182. 

— importance of chlorine in the, 
1182. 

Plants, ammonia in the nutrition of. 

I 287. 

borioacidin, 656. 

-calcium oxalate crystals in, 1182. 

-cholesterin in, 145*7. 

-diffusion of alumina in, 818. 

-green, assimilation of carbon from 

certain compounds by, 818,1021. 

— fat-decomposing ferments in, 1455. 

— formation of calcium oxalate in, 
191. 

— formation of nitrates in, 543. 
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Plants, function of tannin in, 819. 

-higher, function of ammonium 

salts in the nutrition of, 79. 

-influence of acids on the evolution 

of gases by, 190. 

-influence of the composition of the 

soil on the physical properties of, 81. 

-occurrence of boron in, 1338. 

-peetic compounds in, 80. 

-presence and behaviour of nitric 

acid in, 1021. 

— idle of potassium in, 917. 

-source of nitrogen of, 1023. 

Plant-shoots, etiolated, formation of 

cane-sugar in, 282. 

Platinic chloride, heat of formation of, 
439. 

Platinum black, very active, preparation 
of, 453. 

--and gold alloys, liquation of, 947. 

-tetrafluoride, 217. 

Platososemiamine chloride, 1218. 
Plattnente from Idaho, 339. 

Pleonectite from Sweden, 112. 
Plenrasite, 107G. 

Pleurisy, nature of the effusion in, 
1173. 

J?ogonopv<i febrifugvs , constituents of 
the bark of, 404. 

Poison of com cockle seeds, 1458. 
Poisoning cases, detection of mercuric 
cyanide in, 198. 

Polarisation, circular, of certain tartrate 
solutions, 313. 

-maximum, of platinum electrodes 

in sulphuric acid, 316, 553, 675, 676. 
-of electrodes, 933. 

— of platinum electrodes in dilute 
sulphuric acid, 316, 551, 675, 676. 

Polyazo-compounds, 1118. 

Polycrase from California, 854. 
Polygalic acid, 262. 

Poppy cake, estimation of fat in, 306. 
Porcelain, Chinese, rocks used in the 
manufacture of, 461. 

-constitution of, 1074. 

Porphyrite bosses in New Jersey, 345. 
Potassammonium, 210, 450, 560, 679. 

-heat of formation of, 319. 

Potassium aluminium silicates, 13. 

— ammonium thiosulphate, 564. 

— and sodium chlorides, simultaneous 
solubility of, 103. 

-Bolubility of mixed,442. 

-antimony tartrate, circular polari¬ 
sation of, 313. 

— arsenate, action of, on sesquioxides, 
1377. 

— aurocliloride, anhydrous, 1217. 
-beryllaie, 698. 

-borotartrate, circular polarisation 

of, 314. 

VOL. LVIIT. 


Potassium bromide and chloride, solu¬ 
bility of mixed, 443. 

- - and iodide, solubility of 

mixed, 443. 

-cadmium thiosulphates, 1057. 

-carbonate and hydroxide, reduction 

of, by magnesium, 332. 

— chlorate, influence of different 
oxides on the decomposition of, 
Trass., 272. 

-iodine, and water, interaction 

of, Trass., 760 . 

-chloride and iodide, solubility of 

mixed, 443. 

-chromiodate, 107. 

- combination of ammonia with, 

209. 

dichromate, influence of, on the 
decomposition of potassium chlorate, 
Trans., 280. 

-estimation of, in soils, 668. 

-ferricyanide, preparation of, 352. 

-preparation of oxjgen by aid 

of, 352. 

volumetric estimation of, 

831. 

-ferrocyanide, n on-poisonous nature 

of, 281. 

-fluoroxyhyporaolybdate, 703. 

-hydrogen malonate, 740. 

sulphate, new hydrate of, 

450. 

tartrate, estimation of, in 
wine, 427. 

-hydroxide, vanadium in, 706. 

-iodide, solubility of, 443. 

*--- solutions, decomposition of,, 

by oxygen and light, 7. 

-in urine, estimation of, as hydrogen 

potassium tartrate, 187. 

-iridosochloride, 1068. 

-lead chromates, 1065. 

-molecular refraction of the halogen.* 

salt3 of, 549. 

-molybdoiodate, 107. 

-nitrate, influence of, on the de¬ 
composition of potassium chlorate, 
Trans., 282. 

-nitrosoplalinochloride, 709. 

-pentathionate, 1210. 

-permanganate, action of hydrogen 

arsenide on, 1210. 

--gas-volumetric estimation of, 

1468. 

--influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, Trans. 
280. 

-plumbate, 109. 

-propionate, electrolysis of, 1236. 

-pyroxyhexathiovanadate, 1381. 

— quadromalonate, 740. 

-quadroxaJate, 740. 

5 o 
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Potassium rhodium chloride, 1383. 

-nitrite, 1382. 

-role of, m plants, 917. 

--silicofluoride, 694. 

•-succinate, heat of formation of, 320. 

-- sulphate, reduction of, by hydro¬ 
gen and carbon, 1053. 

--sulphatoiodate, 107. 

-sulpko-a-naplithyl bisulphide, 606. 

-ethylxanthate, 606. 

— sulpho-j8-naphtliyl bisulphide, 606. 
-efchylxanthate, 606. 

-tetrathionate, 1210. 

■ - tungstoiodate, 107. 

-urate, thermochemistry of, 1040. 

Potato, sweet, carbohydrates in, 1022. 
Potatoes, experiments at Kothamsted on 
the growth of, 409. 

— in the experimental plots at 
Grignon, in 1889, 820. 

Potato-shoots, solanidine in, 1182. 
Potential, fall of, at the cathode, in 
Geissler’s tubes, 1035. 

-difference of, between two dilute 

solutions of binary electrolytes, 1355. 
Precipitation, 847. 

Pressure, effect of, on chemical action, 
Traits., 408. 

-osmotic, theory of, 846. 

-- volume and temperature, relation 

of, in the case of liquids, 321. 
Propaldehyde and propaldehyde-am- 
monia, pyridine-derivatives from, 794, 
1002. 

■ and succinic acid, condensation of, 
537. 

- a-dichloro*, 955. 

-polymeric modifications of, 955. 

— Iribromo-, 861. 

Propane hydrate, 1386. 

Propargylamine and its derivatives, 

229. 

Propenylbenzene-derivatives, conversion 
of aUylbenzene-derivatives into, 748. 
Propenyltoluyleneamidine, 1115. 
Propiolic acid, bromo-, action of aro¬ 
matic amines on, 371. 

-acids, substituted, 27. 

Propionamide, thermochemistry of, 
1360. 

Propionic acid, bromodichloro-, 27. 

-electrochemistry of, 100. 

-electrolysis of, 1236. 

--tetraehloro-, 27. 

——-iribromo-, 861. 

-anhydride, «-dichloro-, 1328. 

- - - action of phenyl- 

hydrazine on, 1327. 

Propionitrile, action of, on chlorides of 
fatty acids, 726. 

-solid o-dichloro-, molecular weight 

of, 726. 


PropionylanisoTl, para-, 963. 
Fropionylbenzoic acid, orthopenta- 
cnloro-, 785. 

Propionylchlorodibromoplienol, 110S. 
Propionylmetadiethoxy benzene, 964. 
Propionyl-a-naphthvl methyl ether, 
964. 

Propionylnitrodibromophenol, 1107. 
Propionylphenetoil, 964. 
Propionylphenylhydrazine, 1328. 
Propionylpropaldehyde, 357. 
Propiophenone hvdrocliloride, amido-, 
372. 

Propyl acetate, a-dibromo- and o-di- 
bromo-, 1084. 

-alcohol, normal, compound of cal¬ 
cium chloride with, 465." 

-benzoate, d-amido-, 1268. 

-/8-chloroquartenylate, 865. 

-chloroxalate, 236. 

-j3-ethoxyquartenylate, 865. 

-hydrogen sulphate, y-amido-, 473. 

-/3-isobutoxyquartenjlate, 866. 

-jB-methoxvquortenylale, 865. 

-plienyloxamate, 235. 

-phosphite, 859. 

-jS-propoxyquartenjlate, 865. 

-trichlorolactate, normal, 27. 

Propylacetanilide, 758. 
Propylallyllhiocarbamide, 476. 
Propylamine, j8-bromo-, derivatives of, 
859. 

-derivatives of, 172,1089. 

• di- and tri-bromo-, 228, 229. 

-h>drobromide, y-bromo-, 1090. 

Propj lammonium propylditliioearb- 
amate, 476. 

Propjlaniline, 758. 

Propylbcnzamide, jS-bromo-, 8GO. 

-j8-chloro-, 1268. 

Propylbenzene, action of chromyl chlor¬ 
ide on, 978. 

-nitration of, 962. 

Propylbenzenes, ortho- and para-broino-, 
503. 

Propylbenzenesulphonie acids, normal, 

Propylbenzoyldextroecgonine li} dro- 
chloride, 913. 

Propylene, amido-, 860. 

--bromide, action of ammonia on, 

952. 

-mercaptan, 950. 

-thiocyanate, 950. 

-selenocyanate, 950. 

Propylenecarbamide, 128. 
Propyleno-^-carbamide, 859. 
Propylenediphenylsulplione, 988. 
Propyleneoxidecarboxylaimde, tri- 
chlaro-, 234. 

Propylene-^-selenocarbamide hydro- 
bromide, 880. 
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Propylenethiocarbamide metliiodide, 
128. 

Propylene-»J/-thiocarbaimde, 127, 850. 
Propylethylthiocarbamide, 476. 
Propylformanilide, 758. 
Propylhexamethylene, 1320. 
PropyHdenediethylsuLphone, 3d. 
Propylisobutenyltricarboxvlie acid, 

1103. 

Propylitaconic acid, 5S9. 

Propylitamalic acid, salts of, 5Sb. 
Propylmereaptometbylfchiazoline, 860. 

Propylmetachlorotoluene, para-j sulph- 
omc derivatives of, 779. 
Propylmetaxylene, 1249. 
Propylmetaxylenesulphanilide, 1249. 
Propylmetaxylenesulphonamiile, 1249. 
Propylmetaxylenesulphonlc acid, 1249. 
Propylmethylthiocarbamide, 476. 
Propylortlio-xylene, 1249. 

-tribromo-, 1249. 

Propylortho-xylenesulphanilide, 1249. 
Propylortko-xylenesulplionamide, 1249. 
Propylortlio-xvlenesulpbonic acid, 

1249. 

Propylparaconic acid, 588. 

Propj lparaxylene, 1249. 

Propylparaxj lenesulpbanilide, 1249. 
PropylpaTaxylenestdplionic acid, 1249. 
Propylphenylthiocarbamide, 477. 
Propylpropargylamine, 230. 
Propylpyrrolme, [1-], 66 , 908. 

Propylsulpbonic acid, *y-amido-, 1090. 
Propylaulphuric acid, 7 -amido-, 1090. 
Proj>yltli:ocarbamide, 476. 

-bromo-, 1090. 

Propvlthioearbamidebenzv 1 cyanide, 

1104. 

Propyl! hiocarbainxdeetln 1 cyanide, 
1104. 

Propyl! hiocarbamidemethyl cyanide, 
1104. 

Propvltliiocarbamidepvopyl cyanide, 
1104. 

Propylthioearbimide, 476. 
Propyltrimethylammonium iodide, 
iodo-, 337. 

PropyltripbenylpyiTolone, crystallo¬ 
graphy of, Teaks., 78S. 
Propylxylenes, 1249. 

Proteid-hydrolyst, Teaks., 531. 
Proteids, a cyanogen reaction of, 1032. 

-artificial digestion of, 275.] 

-in urine, 1174. 

-heat coagulation of certain, 272. 

-of liver and kidney cells, 1014, 

— of various grasses, composition and 
digestibility of, 657. 

Profcelnchrome, 804. 

Proteinchromogen, 804. 

Protoplasm, living vegetable, 283. 


| Pseudoazimides, 787. 

Pseudobrookite, from Havredal, Nor¬ 
way, 219. 

-from Vesuvius, 712. 

Pseudobutylene, brominated derivatives 
of, geometrical isomerism of, 1213. 
Psendocumyl methyl ketone, 981. 
j Pseudocnmvlhydrazine, Peaks., 54. 

Pseudocumylhydrazinepyruvic acid, 

; Teaks., 55. 

• Pseudoeumylsemicarbazide, Peaks., 55. 

1 Pseudodihexyloxamide, 474. 

I Psendohexyl alcohol, 474. 
Pseudohexylamine, 474. 
Pseudoliexylcarbamide, 474. 
Pseudoitaconanilic acid, 3C8. 

-chloride, 369. 

Pseudoitaeon-a-naplithalic acid, 369. 
Pseudoitaconparatolilic acid, 379. 

. Pseudoitaconphenvlhydrazilicacid, 369. 

' Pseudomeconine, Teaks., 1072. 

I Pseudomeconinic acid, Teaks., 10/3. 

| Pseudomethyltarconie acid, 532. 

Pseudoplienylazimidonaphthalene, 78S. 

, Pseudopianic acid, constitution o£ 

, Teaks., 1001. 

' - - fusion of, with potash, 

Tbsks., 1067. 

-preparation of, Tr lks., 1064. 

-reduction of, Teaks., 1072. 

-salts of, Tb4Kn, 1067. 

-oxime. Teaks., 1069. 

--action of heat on, Teaks., 

| 1070. 

I Pseudotriphenylmelamine, nature of, 
j 1254. 

Psilomelanes, 570. 

Ptomaines, 1170. 

Purpura Iripillus, colouring matter of, 
1452. 

Purree, 504. 

Putrefaction of serum albumin, gases 
evolved in ihe, 78. 

Pyocyanin, 189, 

Pyrargyriie from Kajenel, Transyl¬ 
vania, 1070. 

Pyrazole, synthesis of, 1009. 

Pyrazole, derivatives of, 1439. 

1 Pyrazole-bases, compounds of alloxan 
with, 645. 

Pyrazolebenzoie acid, ortho-, 800. 
Pyrazolebenzoic acid, para-, 799. 
Pyrazole-4:5-dicarboxylic acid, /S-, 
1439. 

Pyrazole-group, 1244. 

Pyrene, formula of, Pboc., 1890,103. 
Pyridine and other bases, equilibrium 
between, 1364 

— /5-chloro-, derivatives of, 130. 

— constitution o c , 1432. 

-compounds of, with mercury salts, 

643. 


5 o 2 
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Pyridine, thermochemistry of, 101,1363, 
1368. 

Pyridine-bases, betaines of, 1431. 

— -compounds of, with acids of 

the acetic series, 1156. 

■ —-estimation of, in gas-liquor, 

1349. 

Pyridinebetalne, 1431. 

Pyridinecarboxvlie acid, bromo-, 177. 

Pyridine-derivatives, conversion of 
pentametbylene-deriTatives into, 129. 

— -from anilidopvrotartarie arid, 

642. 

from propaldehyde andprop- 
aldeliyde-ammonia, 794,1002. 

Pyridineorthocarboxylic acid, 1157. 

Pyridines and their relations to quino¬ 
line, isoquinoline, and the alkaloids, 
794 

Pyridine-series, synthesis of alcohol 
acids of the, 520. 

Pyridylacrylic acid, 520. 

Pyridylglyceric acid, 521. 

Pyridyl-a-lactic acid, 520. 

Pyridyl-jS-lactic acid, 520. 

i^ridyl-w-trichloropropylene, 520. 

Pyrimidines, 69. 

Pyrites, burnt, estimation of sulphur in, 
193. 

- - estimation of snlphur in, 413. 

Pyrobenzylphosphinie acid, 767. 

Pyrobenzylthiophosphinic acid, 767. 

Pyrocinchonie acid, relation of, to the 
dimethylsuccinic acids, 743. 

-anhydride, action of phenylliydr- 

azine on, 1327. 

Pyrocincbonylphenylhydrazines, «- and 
J8-, 1327. 

Pyrocoll and its derivatives, molecular 
weights of, 67. 

Pyrogallol, physiological action of, 
1019. 

PyrogaUoibenzeTn, 899. 

Pyrogallolcarbothionylic arid, 163. 

I^rroglutamic acid, 642. 

Pyrographitic oxides, 448. 

Pyromucamide, trichloro-, 601. 

Pyromucic acid, chloro-derivatives of, 
482. 

* —- — dichloro-, 600. 

— - -dichloronitro-, 601. 

— -dichlorosulpho-, 671. 

— — supposed isomerides of, 1242. 

---trichloro-, 601. 

Pyromucic acid, jB-, identity of, with 

ordinary pyromucic acid, 1242. 

Pyromucic acids, chloro-, 600. 

■ --ehlorobromo-, 601. 

Pyropapaverinic acid, 180. 

Pyrophosphates, double, use of, in 

deetrolytie estimations and separa¬ 
tions, 294 


Pyrolartarie acid and henzaldehyde, 
condensation of, 775. 

-and oenanthaldehyde, con¬ 
densation of, 593. 

-and salieylaldebyde, conden¬ 
sation of, 777. 

-and valeraldehyde, condensa¬ 
tion of, 591. 

— acids, brominated, 1097. 

Pyroxene of secondary origin, 1081. 
Pyrrolidone, 360. 

Pyrroiidone - derivatives, preparation 
and properties of, 793. 

Pyrroline, action of acetone on, 999. 

-action of ethyl and propyl iodides 

on the potassium derivatives of, 907. 

-conversion of, into its liomologues, 

142S. 

-conversion of, into tetramethylene- 

diamine, 1242. 

- tetriodo-, molecular weight of, 

906. 

Pyrrolinecarboxylic acid, a-, molecular 
weight of, 906. 

Pyrroline-a-carboxylic acids, nitro-, 66. 
Pyrroline-derivatives, 263, 

- action of hydroxylamine on, 

1155. 

-from anilidopyrotartaric acid, 

642. 


- molecular weight of r 906. 

- new method of formation of, 

1155. 


- tertiary, 1430. 

Pyrrolines, action of hydroxylamine on, 
264. 

-tertiary, 389. 

Pyrroylpyruvic acid, imineanliydrideof, 
1156. 


-anhydride, action of orthopheny- 

lenediamine on, 1243, 

Pyrryl methyl ketone, action of ethyl 
oxalate on, 1156,1243. 

Pyruvic acid, condensation of, with 
sodium Buccinate, 1102. 

-di c hloro- and bromodichloro-. 


Q. 

Quartz, expansion of, 1372. 

— synthesis of, 112. 

Quartziue, 712. 

Quassia amara , constituents of, 791. 
Quassiin, 792. 

Quebrachisulphuric acid, 226. 
Quebrachite, 226. 

Quebracho, sugar from, 226. 
Quercetin derivatives, 64. 

Quinaldine, bromo-, 1322. 

-chloro-, 1322. 
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Quinaldine-3:4'-diearboxylic acid, 1325. 
Quinazoline-derivafcives, synthesis of, 
71. 

Quinazolines, 1442. 

Quinia morada , constituents of the bark 
of, 404. 

Quinidine ferrocyanide, 1318. 

Quinine anhydride, 1166. 

-dexfcrotropate, 74. 

-estimation of, in quinine tartrate, 

672. 

-ferrocyanide, 1318. 

-first synthetically prepared base 

isomeric with, 523. 

Quinoidine, oxidation of, 179. 

Quinol, chlorodiimido-, 242. 

-chloroparadiacetamido-, 243. 

-chloroparadiamido-, 243. 

-diethyl ether, diamido-, 967. 

-ethylxanthate, thio-, 603. 

-metadichloro-, 242. 

-physiological action of, 1019. 

-thio-, 603. 

Quinolglycuronic acid, 1286. 

Quinoline, action of, on copper sulphate, 
796. 

-2-bromo-, derivatives of, 173. 

-2'-bromo-, 521. 

— — 4-bromo-, derivatives of, 173. 

- 4'-bromo-, sulphonic acids of, 

266. 

-bromo-, La Coste’s, constitution of, 

173. 

-bromo-derivatives of, 1320. 

-1: 2-dibromo-, 173. 

-1: 3-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 

172. 

-1: 4-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 

172. 

*— 1: 4'-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 
1320. 

-2 :3-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 

172. 

-2 :4-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 

172. 

— 2 :4'«dibromo-, 174. 

--3 :4-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 

173. 

-3 : 4'-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 

173. 

-4 :4 / -dibromo-, derivatives of, 173. 

-double salts of, 643. 

-4 : 3-mtrobromo-, 267. 

— reduction of, 1302. 

*-reduction products of, 1318. 

— ring formation, 1004 
-tetrabromo-, 1321. 

— tribromo-, 173, 522. 

-1:4:4 / -tribromo- > 1321. 

— trichloro-j 523. 
Quinoline-derivatives, regularities in the 

oxidation of, 1324. 


Quinolinedicarboxylic acid, [2 : 4-], 176. 
Quinolineparamethenylamidoxime and 
its derivatives, 175. 
Quinolmeparamethenylbenzenylazox- 
imeparacarboxylic acid, 176. 
Quinolineparamethenylcarbonylamid- 
oxime, 175. 

Quinolineparamethenylethenylazoxime, 

Quinolineparamethenyluramidoxime, 

176. 

Quinolines, nitro-l'-bromo-, 521. 

-substituted, reduction of, 1302. 

-synthesis of, 1142. 

Quinolinesulphonamide, 1:4-chloro-, 
522. 

Quinolinesulphonic acid, l'-bromo-, 
521. 

-3 : 1-bromo-, 267. 

-4 :1-bromo-, 267. 

-4 : 3-bromo-, 267. 

- 4 ' : 2-bromo-, 266. 

---4' : 4-bromo-, 266. 

-1 : 4-chloro-, 523. 

-acids, bromo-, 265. 

-bromide, bromo-, 522. 

-chloride, 1: 4-eliloro-, 522. 

Quinolinic acid, bromo-, 177. 
Quinoltetracarboxylic aeid, pyrazolone 
derivative of, 984. 

-anhydride, 934. 

Quinone, ehlorc^romonitro-, 1108. 

-chloroparadiacetamido-, 243. 

-constitution of, 1270. 

-dibromide, 1272. 

-Etard’s nifcro-, probable non-exist¬ 
ence of, Teaks., 255. 

- halogen derivatives of, PfiOC., 

1890, 32. 

-isomeric changes in the halogen 

derivatives of, Prog., 1890, 32. 

-metadibromo-, 165. 

-metadichloro-, derivatives of, 241. 

-tefcrabromide, 1272. 

-tetrachloro-, 832. 

Quinonediorthonitrotoluidide, 1446. 
Quinonehomofiuorindine. 1445. 
Quinoneimides, 756,1265. 
Qainoneorthodmitranilide, 1445. 
Quinoneorthouitrotoluidide, 1446. 
Quinoneoximes, action of chlorine on, 
1146. 

Qumoneparamethylphenazine, 1446. 
Quinonephenotolazine, 1446. 

Quinones, action of, on orthodiaxnines, 
orthonitraniline, and nitroparatolu- 
idine, 1445 

-amido-, 73 », 1265. 

— halogen substituted, action of 
alkalis ard an monia on, 136. 
Quinonetolazuu U46. 
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Quinoxalines from toluylenediamine and 
brumacetophenone, 'constitution of, 
524. 


R. 

Racemic acid, formation of, by the 
oxidation of unsaturated acids, 1274. 
Racemoinosite, 471. 

Raffinose, 21, 356. 

-- and saccharose, separation of, 732. 

— compounds of, "with bases, 580. 
-estimation of, in raw sugar, 301. 

*-fermentation of, with beer yeast, 

22 . 

-formation of, 226. 

-formation of lactie acid, 582. 

-heats of combustion and formation 

of, 1360. 

- inverted, behaviour of, with 

phenylhydrazine, 581. 

-not formed from cane-sugar, 582. 

-osnzone of, 581. 

-separation of, from molasses, 732. 

Raoult’s law, behaviour of colloid sub¬ 
stances with respect to, 105. 

-method, determination of molecular 

weights by. Trass., 804. 

Reaction, influence of glass surfaces on 
the velocity of, 12i'S. 

Reagents, concentration of, 412. 
Reddingite from Branchville, 1072. 
Refraction, atomic, of the elements, 
313. 

— equivalent of phosphorus oxide, 
Trass., 564. 

-molecular, 1. 

-determination of, of salts in 

their solutions, 1033. 

-of nitrates, 1201. 

—— - of the halogen salts of 

Htliium, sodium, and potassium, 549. 

- of allylbenzcne- and propenyl- 

benzene-derivatives, 748. 

Refractive energy, molecular, and dis¬ 
persive power of aromatic compounds 
with saturated lateral chaii.s, relation 
between, 1201. 

-indices of gases, 201. 

- — of normal salt solutions. 

549. 

•—- — of saline solutions, 673. 

- -of salt solutions, 202. 

-power of salts in solution, 1033. 

——-of solutions of simple and 

double salts, 433. 

Rennet-ferment, action of, 1175. 

Remain, action of, 1175. 

Resaauxin, 156. 

Resin, distillation of, in a vacuum, 
1154. 


Resins, analysis of, 1032. 

Resistance, internal, of batteries, 
measurement of, 315. 

-of electrolytic cells, 317. 

Reso-orceXn, 1407. 

Resorcinol, action of, on egg albumin, 
804. 

-brownish-red dye from, 370. 

--chlorodiamido-stannochloride, 241. 

— chlorodinitro-, 241. 

-dicamplioride, 1427. 

-diethyl ether, a- and 0-bromo-* 

1404. 

--preparation of, 1404. 

-monooamphonde, 1127. 

-physiological action of, 1019. 

-symmetrical, dimtro-derivatives of, 

241. 

Resorcinolcarbothionvlic acid, 163. 
Resorcinol-dyes, 762.* 

-Weselsly’s, 150. 

Resorcinolglycuronic acid, 1286. 
Resorufamine, 764. 

Resorufin, 156. 

Respiration, human, 914. 

— in the horse during rest and work, 
392,1170. 

— of entozoie worms, 274. 

-of plants, 190. 

Rest, respiration in the horse during, 
392,1170. 

Retene perhydride, 3S5. 

Rhamnetin, glucoside of, 64. 
Rhamnodiazme, 355. 
Rhamnosecarboxylie acid phcnylhydr- 
azide, 154. 

Rhomnosediphenylhydrazine, 1260. 
Zhamaus franyula , irongulin from. 
Teaks., 38. 

Rhodium bases, constitution of, 1213. 

-double salts of, 1383. 

-nitrites, 1382. 

Rhodolilitc from Sweden, 459. 
Rice-straw, digestibility of, 546. 

Ricin, 535. 

Rings^ six-membered, theory of, 

Rock-foraing mineral:?, artificial pro¬ 
duction of, 71S. 

Rocks, disintegration of, 11S3. 

-eruptive, of the Rhone, 115. 

-used in the manufacture of Chinese 

porcelain, 461. 

Rock-salt, Roumanian, 217. 

Roemerite, 454. 

Root excretions and their influence on 
organic matter, 656. 

Rosaginin, 1310. 

Rosamines, 157. 

Rosenbuschite, 1079. 

Rosindone, 909. 

Rosindulii «v ‘)08. 
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Rotatory power of carbon compounds, 
sign and Tariations of, and their che¬ 
mical constitution, 722. 

■- -of matezite and matezodam- 

feose, 471. 

Rubidium carbonate, reduction of, by 
magnesium, 332. 

-combining energy of, 108. 

-heat of combustion of, 679. 

Rubrite, 456. 

Rum, analyses of, 1195. 

Ruthenium potassium nitrites, 17. 

Rye meal and bran, detection of, in 
wheat meal and bran, 302. 


s. 

Saccharic acid, optical isomerides of, 
1389. 

Saccharic acid, i-, 1392. 

Saccharic acid, 1-, 1392. 

Saccharic lactone, acid from, 599. 

“ Saccharin,” analysis of, 94. 

— effect of, on the digestion of albu¬ 
minoids, 1450. 

Saccharinic acid phenylhydrazide, 154. 

JSaccfraromt/ces eUijpsoideus , preparation 
of, 1179. 

- exiguns, 951. 

Saccharose, separation of raffinose from, 
732. 

Saccharoses, benzoyl-derivatives of, 578. 

Safrole, 965. 

-bromine derivatives from, 638. 

— oxidation of, 136. 

Salicenylamidoximc and its derivatives, 

142/ 

Salicenylbonzenylazoxime, 143. 

Salicenyletheuylazoxime, 143. 

Salicenylethylamidoxime, 14i. 

Salicenylphenyhiramidoxime, 144. 

Solicenylpropei ly lazoxime- w-carboxylic 
acid, 146. 

* Salicenyluramidoxime, 144. 

Salicylaldehyde and ammonia, action of, 
on diacetyl, Tuans., 10. 

-and pyrotartaric acid, condensa¬ 
tion of, 777. 

-diphenylhydrazone, 1260. 

-reaction of, with albumin, 1350. 

Salicylamide, dibromo-, 141. 

-reduction of, Trans., 957. 

S:dic\lamine, 1413. 

Sulicylbenzidine, 1298. 

Salicvlie acid, action of nitrogen iodide 
on, 1402. 

—-action of phosphorus tri¬ 

chloride on, 53. 

-amido-, action of aniline on, 

353 . 

——-commercial, impurities in, 88. 
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Salicylic acid, detection of, in wine, 
1475. 

—^-dichloro-, 1418. 

-nitrogen derivatives of, 141. 

-camphoride, 1428. 

Salicylometaphenylenediamine, 139. 
Salicylometatolnylenediamine, 139. 
Salicylonitrile, preparation of, 141,140. 

-polymerides of, 140. 

Salieylophosphorus chloride, 53. 
Salicylothiamide, 141. 

-dibromo-, 142. 

Saline mixtures, solubility of, 442. 

Saliva, detection of nitrous acid in, 
278. 

Salivary secretion, influence of nicotine 
and atropine on, 397. 

Salt-deposits, Stassfurt, occurrence of 
hydrogen sulphide and sulphur in, 
336. 

Salts, change of volume on dissolving, 
in water, 844. 

-containing water, dissociation of, 

and the constitution of the combined 
water, 206. 

-dissolved, voltaic energy of, 317. 

-estimation of water and carbonic 

acid in, 417. 

-formation of, in alcoholic solution,. 

553. 

-fused and solid, electrical con¬ 
ductivity of, 1037. 

-influence of, on clotting, 1176. 

-inorganic, influence of, on the de¬ 
velopment of frogs’ spawn, 393. 

-residual affinity of, 444. 

-in solution, refractive powers of, 

1033. 

-metallic, action of sulphur on, 9. 

-electromotive force of, 843. 

-reciprocal influence on the solu¬ 
bility of, 3. 

-simple and double, refractive power 

of, 433. 

-stability of, alone and in presence 

of water, 1361. 

-substitution of, in mixed solutions, 

443. 

-sudden changes in the solubility 

of, caused by the formation of two 
layers in the liquid, 4. 

Salt-solutions, dilatation of, 313. 

-refractive indices of, 202, 

549. 

-supersaturated, sp. gr., sp. 

heat, and heat of dissolution of, 1042. 
Samarium oxides, new fluorescences of, 
435. 

Sandmeyer’s reaction, improvement in, 
1149. 

Santoninoxime and its derivatives, 902. 
Santoninphenylhydrazone, 904. 
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Saponification, method for, 1474. 

Sapphirine from Fiskernas, Greenland, 
3.9. 

Sarkinite, crystals of, 715. 

Sassafras oil, the phenol contained in, 
1111 . “ 

Scatolacetic acid, 78. 

Scatole in the vegetable kingdom, 191. 

Scheelite, method for the analysis of, 
420. 

Scopoha atropcides , constituents of, 
658. 

Seopolia camicola, chemical constituents 
of, 402. 

Scntellarin, 64. 

Sealing tubes under pressure, 941. 

Sea-mud of thealluna of the Zuiderzee, 
822. 

Sea-water, solubility of some substances 
in, 719. 

Secretion of amidic substances, effect of 
feeding on the, 278. 

Seed, resting and germinating, genesis of 
two varieties of diastase in the, 
Trans., 505. 

Seeds of the com cockle, poison of, 
1458. 

- sugar-yielding, insoluble carbo¬ 
hydrates in, 544. 

-utilisation and transformations of 

alkaloids during the germination of, 
543. 

Selenicacid, preparation, properties, and 
reactions of, 688. 

Selenious acid, phvsiological action of, 
542. 

Selenium and oxygen derivatives of 
benzene, 34. 

—— chlorides, vapour densities of, 558. 

Selenocarbamides, t//-, 880. 

Selenocyano-derivatives, 949. 

Semithfocarbazides, Trans., 257. 

-relations between the solubilities 

and melting points of, Trans., 264. 

Senegin, from Pol if gala senega , 262. 

Seneginin, 262. 

Serpentine from Finland, 715. 

-from Mostvilie, Xcw Jeisey, 716. 

Sesame oil, testing, 90. 

Sewage, estimation of ammonia in, 1024. 

Silage, preparation of, 546. 

Silica, a new form of, 569. 

* -action of magnesium on, 1374. 

* -and its compounds, behaviour of, 

in fused microcosmic salt, 825. 

—— estimation of, 194. 

-estimation of, in silicates, 1026. 

-expansion of, 1371. 

— influence of, on the decomposition 
of potassium chlorate, Trans., 276. 

— new ferns of crystallised, 712 . 

Silicates, analysis of, 1027. 


Silicates behaviour of, when fused with 
phosphates, 84. 

-containing tin and titanium, ana¬ 
lysis of, 66J. 

-formation of, 113. 

-formulae of, 219. 

Silicic acid as a culture medium for 
organisms, 1338. 

-estimation of, in soils, 833. 

-molecular weight of, 1216. 

-acids occurring in minerals, 342. 

Silicon bromide, compounds of, with 
ammonia and hydrogen phosphide, 
559. 

| -chloride, combination of ammonia 

and hydrogen phosphide with, 559. 

-preparation of, 108. 

-compounds of, with magnesium, 

1373. 

-fluoride, combination of hydrogen 

phosphide with, 448. 

-influence of, on steel, 567. 

-nitride, 108. 

-preparation of, 108. 

-sesquichloride, combination of am¬ 
monia and hydrogen phosphide with, 
690. 

Silk, thermochemical properties of, 553. 
Sillimamte, production of, 1074. 

Silver, allotropie forms of, 210, 334. 

-and the alkali metals, isomorphism 

of the chlorates of, 1208. 

-antimonate, 216. 

-atomic weight, &c., of, 561. 

' -benzamide, 491. 

t -* carbonate and oxide, action of 

magnesium on, 333. 

-earbonylterroeyanide, 117. 

-chloride, action of light on, 213. 

-chloride, darkened, not an oxy¬ 
chloride, 335. 

-chromiodate, 1378. 

-cj auide, action of cupric Balts on, 

464. 

-dibenzamide, 1289. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, TEA>fc», 377. 

-eleetroh tic estimation of, 294, 

1029. 

-electrolytic separation of, from 

ar&emc, molybdenum, and tungsten, 
1029. 

-electrolytic separation of, from 

copper, zinc, nickel, and cobalt, 664. 

-iormamlide, 1414. 

-haloid salts of, effect of the spec¬ 
trum on, 933. 

-iodide, fused and solid, transfer of 

ions in, 317. 

-malonate, 1397. 

—— metallic, detection of, in presence 
of lead, 826. 
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Silver metanitrobenzamide, 973. 

-nitrate, isomorphism of, with the 

alkali nitrates, 328. 

--oxide, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, 
Trans., 279. 

— salts, action of sodium thiosulphate 
on, 694. 

-silicate, 849. 

-sub-fluoride, 1055. 

Silver-bismuth-glance, artificial, 710. 
Silver-carbamide, action of iodine on, 
974. 

Slags, estimation of phosphoric acid in, 

292. 

Soap, estimation of fatty acids in, 1475. 
-lyes, estimation of glycerol m, 423. 

■ -solution, standard, preparation of, 

198 

-test, Clarke’s, 421. 

Soda, commercial caustic, volumetric 
estimation of sodium carbonate and 
hydroxide in, 293. 

-natural, or urao, 340. 

-or potash and carbon, use of, in 

analysis, 1027. 

Sodalite, formation of, 1080. 
Sodammonium, 210, 450, 560, G79. 

-heat of formation of, 319. 

-Sodionitrethyl alcohol, 858. 
Sodioplienylinercapfcide, behaviour of, 
with isobutylene bromide, 962. 
Sodium alum* 1059. 

-and potassium chlorides, simul¬ 
taneous solubility of, 103. 

— - - solubility of mixed, 

442. 

— arsenate, action of, on sesquioxides, 
1377. 

— bcnzcnesulpboncyanamide, 501. 

-benzylthiobulphate, 1419. 

-bomcol camphorate, 790. 

-cadmium thiosulphate, 1057. 

— carbonate and hydroxide, volume¬ 
tric estimation of, in caustic soda, 

293. 

— - crystalline, and chlorine, 

direct preparation of, from sodium 
chloride, 10. 

— -reduction of, by magnesium, 

332. 

«— carbonylferrocyanide, 117. 

- chloride, molecular refraction of, 

in water, 1033. 

-violet flame produced by, in 

a coal fire, 1202. 

■ combination of ammonia with, 
209. 

-dibromoparaxylenesulphonate, 

Trans., 978. 

—— effect of, on the freezing point of 
tin, Trans., 380. 


Sodium erythroxide, heat of formation 
of, 935. 

-preparation of, 935. 

■ -hydroxide, compound of, 'with iso¬ 

butyl alcohol, 1222. 

— hvdroxymetlij lenesulphonate, 

1092. 

-iron sulphide, 215. 

— lead chromates, 1065. 

— molecular refraction of the halogen 
salts of, 549. 

— nitrate and ammonium sulphate, 
comparative nmnurial value of, 287. 

■ -nitroprusside, reactions of, 198. 

-orthoxythiovanadate, 1381. 

-orthovytnthiovanadate, 1381. 

-perchlorate, properties of, 333. 

- phosphate, influence of, on the 

excretion of uric acid, 397. 

--presence of magnesium in, 

664. 

-phosphites, 438. 

-pyrophosphite, 438. 

-rhodium nitnte, 1382. 

-sulphite, 1383. 

-sesquicarbonate, 340. 

- succinate, beat of formation of, 

320. 

-sulphate, analysis of, 194. 

-from Arizona, 572. 

- sulphide, commercial, technical 

analysis of, 84. 

- ae.-tetrahydro-j8-naphtlrjlcarbon- 

ate, 507. 

-ac.-tefcrahydro-£-naphthjlxanthate, 

508. 

-thiosulphate, action of, on metallic 

salts, 12. 

-action of, on silver salts, 

694. 

-behaviour of, towards acids 

and bases, 10. 

-triiodate, 107. 

— urate, thermochemistry of, 1041. 

— xjlenesulphonate (para), Trans., 
978. 

Soil, arable, causes of the exhaustion of, 
by cropping without manures, 406. 

-influence of the composition of, on 

the physical properties of plants, 81. 

— loss* and gain of nitrogen by, 1023. 
-nitrogen, influence of gypsum and 

clay on the conservation of, 545. 

Soils, arable, formation of, 1183. 

-atmosphere in, 81. 

-composition of, 1339. 

- cultivated but unmanured, ex¬ 
haustion of, 1459. 

-decomposition of organic manures 

in, 1183. 

-estimation of potassium and humus 

in, 668. 
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Soils, estimation of water, humus, sul¬ 
phur, &c., in, 832. 

- moorland and peat, examination 

of, 192. 

-of Deli, Malang, and Rembang, 

S23. 

--vegetable, absorption of ammonia 

from the air by, S21, 822. 

Sobrerol, Proc., 1890,100. 

Sobrerone, Peoc., 1890,100. 

Soja bean, white, analysis of, 192. 
Solanetae, 75. 

Solanidine, 75. 

-in potato-shoots, 1182. 

Solanine, 75. 

-reaction of, 310. 

Solanum tuberosum , bases contained in 
the young shoots of, 75. 

Solubility and heat of fusion, relation 
between, G86. 

• -influence of one salt on the, of 

another, 3. 

- of salts, sudden changes in the, 

caused by the formation o± two layers 
in the liquid, 4. 

- simultaneous, of sodium and 

potassium chlorides, 103. 

Solution, dissociation of substances in, 
325. 

- molecular weight of metals in, 

Trans., 376, 656. 

-of carbonates in acids, rate of, 843. 

-theory of, 3. 

Solution-compounds, 941. 

Solutions, aqueous, dispersive power of, 
673. 

-vapour pressure of, 323. 

-colloidal, freezing of, 685. 

-constitution of. 1044, 

-determination of the vapour 

pressures of, 1364. 

-exceptions to the gaseous laws in, 

442. 

—— freshly prepared, change of elec¬ 
trical conductivity in, 204. 

— homogeneous, equilibrium in, when 
unequally heated, 444. 

-in acetic acid, vapour pressures of, 

554. 

— isomeric, molecular constitution of, 
207. 

— law of the freezing points of, Proc., 
1890, 9. 

— mixed, electrolysis of, 317. 

- mixed, substitution of salts in, 

443. 

-nature of, 845, Trans., 64. 

-- nature of, as elucidated by the 

freezing points of sulphuric acid solu¬ 
tions, Trans., 331. 

- rise of, in capillary tubes, 681. 

* -saline, dilatation of, 318. 


Solutions, salt, refractive indices of, 202. 

-solid, 1044. 

-supersaturated, 333. 

-the question of free ions in, 325. 

-theory of, 845. 

Solvent, lowering of the freezing point 
of, 846. 

Sorbin, hydrogenation of, 13S9. 

Sorbite, 21. 

-action of cuprammonium sulphate 

on, 21. 

— benzoic acetals of, 730. 

-conversion of glucose into, 1389. 

-oxidation of, 1389. 

Sorghum-cane, organic ac.ds in, 819. 
Spangolite, 1073. 

Sparteine ferrocyanide, 1318. 

Specific gravity apparatus, 206. 

-of ammonia solutions, 107. 

-of supersaturated salt solu¬ 
tions, 1042. 

-heat of supersaturated salt solu¬ 
tions, 1042. 

-heats, experimental determination 

of the ratio of, in superheated steam, 
205. 

-inductive capacity of water, 203. 

-volume of aqueous vapour, 207. 

-of phosphorus, Tbans., 562. 

-volumes of camphor and homed, 

169. 

-of some ethereal salts of the 

oxalic acid series, 102. 

Spectra, absorption-, of oxygen, 675. 

-line-, of the elements, structure of, 

671. 

-of gases at low tempeiatures, 313. 

Spectrum, absorption-, of ^-invertan, 
Trans., 912. 

-of nitrosyl chloride, 97. 

- effect of, on the haloid salts ol 

silver, 933. 

-emission-, of ammonia, 97. 

-of fluorine, 329. 

Sphserolite tachylite from the Ussuri 
district, 461. 

Spirituous liquors, examination and 
valuation of, 1194. 

Spleen, function of, IS 4. 

-of young animals*, quantity of iron 

in, 185. 

Splenic vein, is free Lamoglobin pre¬ 
sent in the blood plasma of the?, 
1016. 

Stachyose, 10S9. 

Stack i/s tuber if era, carbohydrate from, 
1088. 

-nitrogenous constituents of 

the tubercles of, 1183. 

Stannic chloride, electrical and chemical 
properties of, 1065. 

-—- freezing point of, 331. 
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Stannous chloride, action of sulphur 
on, 9. 

Starch, digestion of, 537. 

-estimation of, in fodders, 1197. 

-estimation of, in grain, 928. 

-formation of, in the green plant, 

from certain organic substances, 1021. 

•-growth of excised embryos on, 

TbjlSTS., 489. 

-in the endosperm, functions of, 

Tbans., 478. 

-■ reserve, changes of, in the growing 

embryo, Trusts., 513. 

-form in which, enters the 

embryo, Team's., 513. 

-ungelatinised, action of diastase of 

secretion on, Tbans., 510. 

Starches, saccharification of, by acids, 
1089. 

Steam, superheated, experimental de¬ 
termination of the ratio of the specific 
heats in, 205. 

Stearic acid, bromo-, 1396. 

-chloro- and dichloro-, 1396. 

Stearin, beef, testing lard for, 428. 
Stearone oxime, Teaks., 539. 

-preparation of, Teans., 537. 

Steel, aluminium, analysis of, 1471. 

-estimation of chromium and copper 

in, 85. 

-estimation of free and combined 

carbon in, 1027. 

-estimation of minute quantities of 

aluminium in, 548. 

- estimation of sulphur in, 1463, 

1464. 

-influence of foreign metals on the 

properties of, 566. 

-nature of, 215. 

—— relation between the atomic 
volume of foreign metals and their 
influence on, 567. 

Stereochemical isomerism of asym¬ 
metrical monoximes, 1263. 

-research, results and aims of, 719. 

-studies, 602. 

- - in the piperazine group, 

1331. 

Stereochemistry of ethane-derivatives, 
1083. 

-of nitrogen, 1330. 

-of nitrogen compounds, 575, 951, 

970. 

Stibiatil, 1076. 

Stilbazole, metamido-a-, 1438. 

- metanitro-a-, and its reduction 

products, 1437. 

StUbazolene, metamido-a-, 1438. 
Stilbenc, derivatives of, 783. 

-formation of, 978. 

Stilbeno-group, isomerism in the, 1299. 
Straw, composition of, 1459. 
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Straw, method for the analysis of, 1460. 
Strawberries, analyses of, 659. 
Straw-gum, 1460. 

Strontia raffinose, 580. 

Strontium and barium, separation of, 
826, 924. 

-cadmium thiosulphates, 105S. 

-chlorate, and the velocity of its 

decomposition by heat, 696. 

-oxide, action of magnesium oxide 

on, 452. 

-crystalline, 850. 

-plumbate, 561. 

-silicofluoride, solubility of, 925. 

-thiosulphate, 330. 

Strophanthin, properties of, 262. 
Strophanthus Jiispidns, 262. 

Strychnine, 1328,1447. 

-amidobromo-, 1329. 

-dihydroxide, 1448. 

-ferrocyanide, 1318. 

-hydroxide, 1448. 

-inethiodide, et-bromo-. 1329. 

-nitrobromo-, 1329. 

-methohydroxide, nitrobromo-, 

1329. 

Stylopftoron dipligllum, alkaloids of tlie 
root of, 649. 

Suberonyl alcohol, 728. 

Suberonylene, 728. 

Sublimates, saline, at Vesuvius, 570. 
Substitution-phenomena, dependence of, 
on the atomic or molecular weights of 
certain atoms or groups, 484. 
Succinenediamidoxime, 125. 
Succinenediazoximedibenzenyl, 125. 
Succinenedimamidoxime, 125. 
Succineneimidodioxime. 125. 

Succinic acid and acetaldehyde, con¬ 
densation of, 584. 

-and anisaldehyde, condensa¬ 
tion of, 770. 

• and butaldchyde, condensa¬ 
tion of, 588. 

- and chloral, condensation of, 
586. 

and isolmtaldehyde, con¬ 
densation of, 589. 

—-and propaldohyde, condensa¬ 

tion of, 587. 

--and valeroldehydc, condensa¬ 
tion of, 590. 

-beat of dissolution of, 320. 

-series, theory of anhydride 

formation in, 741. 

-acids, substituted, 237. 

- - anhydride-formation and 

intramolecular change of, substituted, 
744. 

• chloro- and biomo-, 363. 
-mono-, di-, and tri-substituted, 

preparation of, 742. 
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Succinic acids, substituted, electrical 
conductivity of, 1038. 

-clilonde, constitution of, 236. 

■ ■ ■- series, anhydride- formation in 
adds of the, 479. 

Sueeinimide, thermochemistry of, 1360. 
Sueeinjlbenzimide, 69. 

£3 ucdnylethrlenepheny lhydraziue, 250. 
Sugar, absorption of, from the small 
intestine, 276. 

-brain-, identity of, with galactose, 

121, Trans., 57. 

cane-, action of inverfcase on, 
Trass., 843. 

formation of, in etiolated 
plant shoots, 282. 

formation of lactic acid from, 

582. 

• influence of temperature on 
the specific rotation of, 579. 

-transformation of, into dex¬ 
trose, 21. 

-changes in, in the muscle during 

work, 185. 

-detection of, in urine, 427. 

-estimation of the mineral matter 

in, 670. 

-formation of paralactic acid in the 

fermentation of, 78. 

-from fucus, 1105. 

-from the Quebracho, 226. 

-in the blood and in the chyle, 

276. 

-m urine, estimation of, by fermen¬ 
tation, 836. 

-m urine, substances likely to be 

mistaken for, 279. 

-inversion of, 1085. 

- invert-, alcoholic fermentation of, 
950. 

- estimation of, 836. 

-polariscopic estimation of, in sweet 

wines, 426. 

-presence in chyle of a ferment 

which destroys, 810. 

-raw, estimation of raffinose in, 301. 

- role of, and development of, during 

the growth of the beetroot, 1020. 

-value of the phenylhydrazine test 

for, 835. 

— with an aromatic nucleus, 244. 
Sugar-group, acids of the, 1398. 

— -general account of recent re¬ 

search on, 1223. 

-reduction of acids of the, 

597. 

-— syntheses in the, 1223. 

Sugars, analysis of, 301. 

-and furforan-derivatires, relation 

between, 33. 

— behaviour of hydroxides of calcium 
and the alkalis with, 5/9. 


Sugars, estimation of ash in, 1472. 

-estimation of, with copper potas¬ 
sium carbonate solution, 1031. 

-heats of combustion and formation 

of, 1360. 

-multirotation of, 1084. 

-richer in carbon from d.-mannose, 

1230. 

- synthesised, from formaldehyde, 

eryoscopic behaviour of, 465. 
Sugar-yielding insoluble carbohydrates 
m seeds, 544. 

Sulphanilic acid, action of nascent 
nitrous acid on, 39. 

--— dibromo-, 165. 

Sulphates, alkaline, reduction of, by 
hydrogen and by carbon, 1053. 
Sulphides, alkaline, detection of, 291. 

-aromatic, preparation of, 1292. 

-crystalline, from the Mechernich 

lead works, 338. 

-double, of the alkali metals and 

the heavy metals, synthesis of, 215. 

-metallic, obtained in the wet way, 

composition of, 1216. 

-mineral, synthesis of, 709. 

-oxidation of, by the electrical 

current, 1342. 

Sulphines, 880. 

—- and the different valencies of 
sulphur, 1234. 

-double cyanides of, 880. 

Sulphites, estimation of alkalis in 
presence of, 1468. 

Sulphocinchonic acid, 1435. 

Sulphonal, physiological action of, 542. 
Sulphonamic acids, aromatic, 1137. 
Sulphonation with potas&ium hydrogen 
sulphate, 1149. 

Sulphoncyanaanides, 501. 
Sulphonecarboxylic acids, analogy of 
ketonic acids to, 781. 

-reaction of, 781. 

Sulphones, decomposition of, 987. 

-derivatives of, 379. 

-preparation of, 780. 

Sulphonic acid-group, displacement of 
the amido-group by, 1137. 

Sulphonic - derivatives, action of heat 
on a mixture of sulphuric acid and, 
51. 

Sulphophenylazo-ar.-tetrahydro-a-naph- 
thol, 509. 

Sulphophenylazotetrahydroquinoline, 

1302. 

Sulphur, action of, on solutions of 
metallic salts, 9. 

-and carbon, simultaneous estima¬ 
tion of, 290. 

-behaviour of, in the organism, 812. 

— combustion of, at high pressure, 
1050. 
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Sulphur, dissolved, molecular weight of, 

-estimation of, in burnt pvrites, 

193. 

-estimation of, in organic sulphides, 

1187. 

-estimation of, in iron, 921. 

— estimation of, in iron and steel, 
1463,1464. 

-estimation of, in organic com¬ 
pounds, 289. 

-estimation of, in pyrites, 413. 

-heat of combustion of substances 

containing, 1361. 

-in carbon compounds, oxidation of, 

1462. 

— in coal, estimation and occurrence 
of, 414. 

— igniting point of, 849. 

-occurrence of, in the Stassfurt salt 

deposits, 336. 

-rhombic, from hydrogen sulphide, 

1371. 

•-the different valencies of, 1234. 

-vapour density of, 1365. 

Sulphur-methamoglobin, 1013. 

Sulphuric acid, action of, on anti* 
monious oxide, Tbans., 541. 

— — -combined, volumetric estima¬ 

tion of, 414. 

-compounds of vanadic an¬ 
hydride with, 336. 

— - dilute, action of zinc on, 

Tuans., 815. 

-estimation of, in soils, 833. 

— - fuming, estimation of 

sulphuric anhydride in, 414. 

——-hydrates of, Tuans., 128. 

-- _ influence of, on the action of 

invertase on cane-sugar, Tuans., 855. 

-isolation of a tetrahydrate 

of, existing iu solution, Pnoc., 1889, 
128. 

— - monohjdrate of, Tuans., 

130. 

-solutions, Tuans., 64. 

-densities of, Tuans., 

69—86,139—158. 

■ --electrical conductivity 

of, Tuans., 86—88,158—160. 

— —-- expansion by heat of, 

Tuans., 114—121,177—184. 

-freezing points of, 

Tuans., 331. 

-heat capacity of, 

Tuans., 88-94,160—164. 

---heat of dissolution of, 

Tuans., 94-114,165-177. 

---source of error in the estima¬ 
tion of, 1342. 

— — test for nitrous compounds 
in, 922. 
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Sulphuric acid, tetrahydrate of, Trans., 
339. 

-volumetric estimation of, 825. 

—— anhydride, action of, on anti- 
monious oxide, Tuans., 541. 

— — estimation of, in fuming 
sulphuric acid, 414. 

Sulphurous anhydride and phenyl- 
hydrazine, compound of, 617. 

-influence of, on the dissolu¬ 
tion of zinc in dilute sulphuric add* 
Tuans., 821. 

Supersaturated solutions, 333. 

Swimming bladder of Ashes, gases in r 
183. 

Syenite-pegmatite veins of the South 
Norwegian augite and nephehne? 
syenites, minerals from, 1077. 

Syenites, near G-latz, in Lower Silesia, 
1076. 

Sylvanite from Nagyag, 711. 

&// mphoricarpus racemova , calcium 

oxalate in the leaves of, 191. 


T. 

Tachylite-sphterolite, from the Ussuri: 
district, 461. 

Talc, constitution of, 948. 

Tallow, rapid method for the analysis 
of, 305. 

Tanghinin, 1/3. 

Tannin, a new reaction of, 896. 

-action of phenylhydrazine on, S96. 

-estimation of, bv means of iodine, 

1348. 

-estimation of, by permanganate* 

430. 

-from the Slavonian oak, 164. 

-function of, in plants, 819. 

-Gantter’s method of estimating- 

1477. 

-in barks, colorimetric estimation 

of, 1348. 

-in Indian and Ceylon teas, 820. 

— oxidation of, 1130. 

-reaction of, 1275. 

-volumetric estimation of, 931. 

-volumetric estimation in wines, 

431. 

Tanning materials, lime in, 312. 

Tannins, 164, 257. 

-physiology of, 186. 

Tantalum, microscopical test for, 86. 
Tapeworms, mercury in, 396. 

Taps, vacuum, Tuans., 95S. 

Tartaric acid, anilides and toluidides of, 

1112 . 

-estimation of, in vinegar, 

428. 

— — estimation of, in wine, 427. 
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Tartaric diortliotoluidide, 1112. 

-diparatoluidide, 1113. 

Tartrate solutions, circular polarisation 
of, 313. 

Taurine, heats of combustion and forma¬ 
tion of. 1361. 

Tautomeric compounds, 983. 

experiments to determine the 
constitution of, 499. 

Taxine ethiodide, 650. 

-the alkaloid of the yew tree, 650. 

Teas, Indian and Ceylon, tannin in 
820. 

Tellminm, evidence of the occurrence of 
a new element in, 434. 

Temperature in nerres, 536. 

- influence of, on the exhalation of 
carbonic anhydride, 1334. 

-influence ot, on the magnetism of 

salts of metals ot the iron group, 678. 

-volume and pressure, relation of, 

in the case of liquids, 321. 

Terephthalic acid, reduction products 
of 1130. 

-preparation of, 1130. 

Terpene, dextrorotatory, from Pint's 
cembra , 789. 

-from the oil of Ptints abies , 7S9. 

Teipenes, 1314. 

Tetrabenzoyltriamidophenol, 371. 

Tetrabenzylphosphoniiun iodide, 7G7. 

Tetracetylbrazilem, di- and tri-bromo-, 
997. 

Tetraeetyldiamidoapione, 1295. 

Tetradeeykldoxime, 1234. 

Tetradecylamine, 1234. 

Tetrahydrobromhydroxyquinoline 
hydrochloride, 177. 

Tetrahydrodiphcnylphenanthroliue, 

139. 

Tetrahydro-u-ethoxynaphthalene, ar,-, 
509. 

Tetrahydromethylfurfuran, 20. 

Tetrahydronapbtbalene, 1146. 

Tetrahydro-a-naphthalene, ar.-amido- 
azo-, 1305. 

Telrahydro-u-naphtliaquinol, ar.-, 1305. 

Tetrahvdro-a-naphthaquinone, ar.-, 
1305". 

Tetrahydronaphthatliionine, 1300. 

Tetrahydronaphthindamine, 1300. 

Tetrahydro-o-naplithol, ar.-, 508. 

Tetrahydro-/3-naphthol, ac.-, 506. 

Tetrahydro-fS-naphthoI, ar.-, 627, 633. 

Tefeahydro-iS-naphthyl acetate, ac.-, 

507. 

-benzoate, ac.-, 507. 

-chloride, ac.-, 507. 

-phenylcarbaniate, nc.-, 507. 

Tetrahydro-^-naphthylalmines, ac.-, and 
ar.-, 631. 


Tetrahydronaphthylenediamine, ac.- 
1:4~, decomposition of, into its 
optically active components, 511. 

1 Tetrahydro-1:4-naphthylenedichloro- 
[ diimide, ar.-, 1300. 

Tetrahydrophenylhydroxyketoquinazo- 
line, 70. 

Tetrabydrophthalie acid, A 1 -, 1280. 
j Tetrabydrophthalie acid. A 2 -, 1279. 

‘ Tetrahydrophtbalic acid, A 3 -, 1281. 

. Tetrabydrophthalie acid, A 4cIstlaxl, -, 
1281. 

I etrahydrophthaJic anhydride, A 1 -, 

1280. 

[ Tetrahydrophtbalic anhydride, A 2 -, 

. 1280. 

j Tetrahydrophtbalic anhydride, 

A 4 ci.tiani^ 1231. 

Tetrahydroquininic acid, 177. 

Tetrahydroquinoline, colouring matters 
from, 1005. 

Tetrahydroquinolinedimethylaniline- 
thiosulphonic indamine, 1006. 

Tctrahydroterephfchahc acid, A 1 -, oxida¬ 
tion of, 1134. 

Tetrahy&roterephthalic acid hydriodide, 

A 2ci,t ™ n -- j na4. 

Tetrahydroxyditolyl, 39. 

Tetrahydroxyphenyl diethyl ether, 968. 

Tetrahydroxyquinone, action of orfcho- 
i phenylenediamidine, on, 1265. 

Tetrahydroxystearic acid, 363. 

Tetraisobutyl oxalate, 236. 

Tetraketohexametbylene, dibromodi- 
chloro-, 1271. 

-tetrabromo-, 1272. 

-tetrachloro-, 1271. 

Tctraketopiperazines, attempts to pre¬ 
pare, 1164. 

Tetramethyl oxalate, 236. 

Tetramethylapionole, 36, 

-dinitro-, 1295. 

Tetramethylbenzamide, 158. 
i Tetramethylbenzidino, 138. 
j Tetramethyldiomidoquinonc, prepara¬ 
tion of, 757. 

Tetramethyldihydropyridine, action of 
methyl iodide on, 67. 

Tetramethyldiphenyline, 167. 

Tetramethylenediaminc, com ersion of 
pyrroline into, 1242. 

Tetmnethylethylene, action of chlorine 
on, 727. 

Tetr&methylhexaphenyl ether, 959. 

Tetramethylphloroglucinol, action of 
hydrochloric acid on, 1407. 

Tetramethylrosaminc, 157. 

Tetramethylsuccinic arid, 132, 479. 

-anhydride, 479. 

Tetramethylstryclmine dihydroxide, 

Tetramethyltricarballylic acid, 747. 
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Tetraminechromic salts, cliloro-, 1213. 
Tetraminecobalfe salts, cliloro-, 1214. 
Tetramyl oxalate, 236. 
Tetranaphthylcarbamide, j 8 -, 994,1311. 
Tetranihdonaphthalene, 911. 
Tetraparatolvlamidodimethyleneortho^ 
phenyleneiliamine, 247. 
Teteaphenyldiamidodimethylenedi- 
phenylenediamine, 246. 
Tetrapnenyldihydro-orfcliodiazine, 

Trans., 647. 

- action of excess of plienylliydr- 

azine on, Tk ws., 649. 
Tetraplienylenefurfuran, Proc., 1890, 
32. 

Tcteaphenylpyrroline, aaj8-N-, Trans., 
646. 

Tetraphenyltctracaibazone, 1268. 
Tetraphenylthioplien, 1246. 
Tetraphenyluvinone, Trans., 956. | 

Tetrapropyl oxalate, 236. 
Tetrethoxybenzene, 968. 

Tetrethyl oxalate, 236. 
Tetretliylbenzidinepbtlialic acid, 1298. 
Tetretliylpbloroglucinols, bromo-, 243. 
Tetrethylrosamme, 157. 

Thallium ammonium tartrate, circular 
polarisation of, 314. 

*-antimony tartrate, circular polari¬ 

sation of, 314. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, Trans., 379. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 295. 

-hydrogen tartrate, circular polari¬ 
sation of, 313. 

—— lithium tartrate, circular polarisa¬ 
tion of, 313. 

-oxide, crystalline hydrated, 109. 

- oxides, action of magnesium on, 

694. 

-potassium tartrate, circular polari¬ 
sation of, 311. 

— salts, physiological action of, 1452. 
-sodium tartrate, circular polarisa¬ 
tion of, 313. 

-thiosulpliate, 12 . 

- tartrate, circular polarisation of, 

333. 

Thenarditc, 456. 

Thermal behaviour of cupric chloride 
solutions, 1206. 

- expansion of phosphorous oxide, 

Traits., 560. 

Thermochemical properties of silk, 553. 
-value of the hydroxyl and carb¬ 
oxyl groups in the aromatic series, in¬ 
fluence ot certain groups on, 439. 
Thermochemistry of ailofcropic forms of 
arsenic, 679. 

— of hydroxylamine, 934. 

— of methyl alcohol and solid methyl 
salts, 100 . 


Thermochemistry of nicotine, 101 . 

-of some organic adds, 99. 

-of wool and cotton, 939. 

- use of aluminium amalgam in, 

110 . 

-See also Heat. 

Thermoelectric forces at the surface of 
contact of a metal and a fused salt, 
551. 

Thermometer, platinum, Trans., 657. 
Thermometers, mercurial, determination 
of fixed points on, Trans., 636. 
Thermometric readings, correction of, 
205. 

Thioarsenates, 1053. 

Thiocarbamide, action of allyl bromide 
on, Traits., 299. 

- action of benzyl chloride on, 

Trans., 284. 

- conversion of, into carbamide, 

1399. 

Thiocarbamides, action of hydroxyl¬ 
amine and its derivatives on, 1126. 

-aromatic, derivatives of, 526. 

-pseudo-, 159. 

-chemistry of, Trans., 283. 

Thiocarbainidocresol, 248. 
Thiocarbamidocumenol, 249. 
Thiocarbamidonaphthol, 248. 
Thiocarbamido-a-nnplithol, 2i9. 
Thiocarbamidophenanthrol, 249. 
Tliioearbanilide, constitution of, 500. 
Thioearbanilotoluyleneoxametbane, 
1125. 

Thiocarbanilotoluyleneurethane, 1125. 
Tbiocyanamidocmnamic add, 1123. 

-ineta-, 1124. 

Thiocyanates, alkaline, detection and 
estimation of chlorine in, 663. 

- formation of, from amido-eom- 

pounds, 749. 

!-gravimetric estimation of, 424. 

Thiocyanic add, coloration of organic 
substances by, 726. 

-new reaction of, 424. 

Thiocyanobutyronitrile, 7 -, 1221 , 
Thiocyano-derivatives, 949. 
Thiocyanopropylphthalimide, 7 -, 472, 
1090. 

Thionylparatolylhydra zone, 617. 
Tluonylphenylhydrazone, 617. 

Thiophen, heats of combustion and 
formation of, 1361. 

— preparation of, 1400. 
Thiophen-derivatives, conversion of 
peniamethylene-derivatives into, 

Thiosulphates, 210 , 330, 564,1057. 
Thiosulphuric add, detection of, in 
urine, 812. 

Thiovanadates, 1381. 

Thioxanthone, preparation of, 1292. 
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Thoria minerals from Llano Co., Texas, 
457. 

Thorium and uranium, new case of iso¬ 
morphism of, 15. 

— -- sulphate, 15. 

-and its hydrates, solution- 

equilibrium of, 686. 

Thoro-gummite, 458. 

Thrombogenie enzymes, Teaks., 533. 
Thrombogens, Teaks., 531. 

Thymol, bromo-, derivatives of, 366. 

—— bromonitro-, and dinitro-, consti¬ 
tution of, 753. 

-derivatives of, 883. 

-dinitro-, 602. 

-ethyl ether, amidobromo-, 883. 

-orthobromo-, 883. 

—- nitrobromo-, 366. 

-nitro-d envatives of, 602. 

-nitroso-, action of hydroxylamine 

on, 1403. 

-paramido-orthobromo-, 602. 

-paranitro-ortliobromo-, 602. 

Thymolcinnamic acid, 892. 
Thymolglycuronic acid, 1286. 
Thymoquinone, chlorhydroxy-, consti¬ 
tution of, 884. 

Thymoquinones, bromo-, 367. 

-halogen, isomerism of, 367. 

-isomeric ehloro- and bromo-, con¬ 
stitution of, 753. 

Thyxnyl phenylcarbamatc, 760. 
Tiglamide, ehloro-, 958. 

Tiglic add, derivatives of, 862. 

Tin and titanium, separation of, 
1029. 

-- separation and estimation of, 

666 . 

-copper and lead, alloy of, 335. 

-detection of, in minerals, 830. 

-double phosphates, 1379. 

— effect of various metals on the 
freezing point of. Teaks., 376. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 294. 

-estimation of lead in, 665. 

-eutectic alloys, Teaks., 386. 

-lead and zinc, alloys of, 336. 

-mineral in process of formation, 

1082. 

— ore, analysis of, 1027. 

-oxide, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate. Teaks., 
276. 

— precipitation of, from acid solu¬ 
tions by metallic iron, 853. 

-tetrnphenyl, 166. 

Tintometer, 1461. 

Titanic anhydride, crystallisation of, 
1071. 

Titanium and tin, separation and esti¬ 
mation of, 666. 

— -separation of, 1029. 


Titanium dioxide, action of magnesium 
and hydrogen on, 1375. 

■ reduction of, bv magnesium, 

1374. 

chloride, action of, on metals, 
1066. 

-double phosphates, 1379. 

Tobacco, causes of the fertility of the* 
forest land of Deli for, 1340. 

-estimation of nicotine in, 430. 

-influence of the ash. constituents 

on the combustibility of, 1458. 

-leaves, composition of the ash of, 

1338. 

Tolane, chlorine compounds of, 899. 

-dichlorides, 783. 

Tolidinedisulphonic acid, ortho-, 60. 
Tolidinesulphone, 60. 

Tolidinesulphonic acid, ortho-, 60. 
Toluamide, w-chloropara-, 239. 
Toluanilide, para-, 759. 
Tolubenzylacetamide, para-, 969. 
Tolubenzylamine, ortho- and para-, 
derivatives of, 968. 
Tolubenzylcarbamide, para-, 969. 
Toluene, action of lead oxide on, 962. 

-nitro-derivatives of metabromo-, 

485. 

-parachloro- and parabromo-, melt* 

ing point of, 3. 

-physical constants of halogen 

derivatives of, 2. 

Tolueneazo - j8-naphthvlphenylamine, 
992. 

Tolueneeyanosulphoehloride, 3S2. 
Toluenecyanosulphonic acid, 382. 
Tolueneoxamethane, 1124. 
Toluenesulphonic acid, diamido-, 502. 
Toluic acid, w-chloropara-, 239. 

-acids, isomeric paranitro-, 52. 

Toluidine mnlate, ortho-, 1163. 
Toluidine, para-, action of bromine on, 
in presence of sulphuric acid, 137. 

-estimation of, 839. 

-oxalate, 137. 

Toluidine*, ortho- and para-, action of 
nascent nitrous acid on, 38. 

-— - - chlorination of, and 

bromination of, in presence of ant 
excess of a mineral acid, 37. 

-physiological action of, 1018. 

Toluidinesulphonic acid, ortho-, action 
of nascent nitrous acid on, 39. 

-acids, nitro-, 502. 

Tolnidobenzoicaeid, metanitropara-, 374 
Toluidonaphthaquinone, nitro-. 1447. 
Tolnidonaplithaqninoneditoluidide, 910. 
Toluidotoluquinone, nitro-, 1446. 
Toluphenanthrazine, bromo-, 976. 
Toluquinaldine hydrochloride, ortho-, 
1325. 

Tolnqninone, nitranilido-, 1446. 
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Toluylamide, ortho-, reduction of, 
Trans., 957. 

Toluylchlorisoquinolme, 3 : 1-meta-, 
625. 

Toluylene semiurethane, 1125. 
Toluyleneamidiaebenzenylorthoearb- 
oxylic acid, 969. 

Tolnylene-blue, 1114. 
Toluylenecarbamide, bromo-, 975. 
Toluylenediamine, bromo-, 970. 
Toluvlenediortbotolylamidine, amido-, 
371. 

Toluylenediurethane, 1124. 
Toluylene-red, 1114. 

Toluyleneurethane, 1124. 

Toluyloxamic acid, amido-, 1125. 

Tolyl benzyl ketone, para-, bromo- 
derivafcives of, 260. 

-oxidation of, 260. 

-dibromomethyl ketone, para-, 769. 

-etbylxanthates, ortho-, meta-, and 

para-, 603. 

-methyl acetoxime, para-, 769. 

-ketone, 769. 

-pinacone, para-, 769. 

-phenyl ketone, para-, stereochemi- 

cally isomeric oximes of, 1273. 

-phenylcarbamate, ortho- and para-, 

760. 

-symmetrical dithiocarbonate, para-, 

603. 

-thiocyanate, ortho-, 750. 

-thiocyanate, para-, preparation of, 

749. 

Tolybenzyloxythiocarbomide, ortho-, 
1127. 

Tolylcyanamide, ortho-, 1127. 
Tolyldihydroquinazoline, para-, 73. 
Tolyldihydroqninazoline, ortho-, 74. 
Tolyldiphenylpyrroline, ortho-, 263. 
Tolyldiphenylpyrrolinecarboxylic acid, 
ortho- and para-, 263. 
Tolylenecorbamide, 760. 

Tolylglycin, ortho-, 1285. 

Tolylglycin, para-, derivatives of, 1284. 
Tolyiglyciniuiide, para-, 1284. 
Tolylglyoxal hydrate, para-, 52. 
Tolylhydroxythiocarbamide, ortho-, 

1126. 

Tolylimidodiacetdc acid, ortho-, 1285. 
Tolylimidodiacetic acid, para-, 1285. 
Tolylketodihydroquin^oJine, para-, 73. 
Tolylketone aldehyde, 769. 
Tolylmethylpropylene -i//- thiocarbamide, 
ortho-, 160. 

Tolylmethylpyrazoloneketoparatolyl- 
hydrazone, para-, 29. 
Tolylorthobenzylenedaamiiie, para-, 
1258. 

Tolylparatoluidide, para-, 759. 
Tolylparatolyldichlorodiketoparadi- 
azinc, ortho-, 526. 

YOJLu LYI1I. 


Tolylparatolyldiketodihy droparadi- 
azine, ortho-, 270. 

Tolylphenyl- ay- diketopiperazine, para-, 
1284. 

Tolylphenylketoxime, para-, 503. 

Tolylphenylsemithiocarbazide, ortho-, 
Trans., 258. 

Tolvlpropylene-^/-thiocarbamide, ortho-, 
160. 

Tolylrosinduline, para-, 909. 

Toly Is ulphonepropionic acid, a-para-, 
382. 

Tolvltetrahydroqninazoline, para-, 73. 

Tourmalin-bearing copper ores from 
Chili, 114. 

Translocation, diastase of, Trans., 509. 

Transpiration and assimilation, relation 
between the, produced by chlorophyll, 
19U, 

Triacetonetrisulphone, 26. 

Triacetylbraziletn, dibromo-, 997. 

Triacetyldiamido-^-naphchol, 1424. 

Tnacetylmoradin, 405. 

Trianihdobenzene, bromotrinitro-, 982. 

Trianilidonaphth alene, 911. 

Triazine-derivatives, synthesis of, 
Trans , 328. 

Tribenzoyldiamido-8-naphthol, 1424. 

Tribenzoyltriamidobenzene, 370. 

Tnbenzylpliosphine, 767. 

Tribenzylphosphine oxide, identity of 
Hofmann’s dibenzylpbosphine with, 
492. 

Tributylbenzene, tertiary, 1297. 

Triearballylamide, 134. 

Tricarballylanilide, 133. 

Tricar ball} lates, 480. 

Tricarballylic acid, 183. 

-dibromo-, 594. 

-G-uinochet’s isomeric, 595. 

-isomeride of, 238. 

- acids, attempts to prepare alkyl- 

substituted, 747. 

-chloride, 133. 

Tricarbanilidohydroxyhydrazobenzene, 

615. 

Tricarbauilidophlorogluciuol, 500. 

Tricyanides, 1252. 

Tridecylquinobne, [2'-], 1234. 

Tridymite, 1070. 

-expansion of, 1371. 

-synthesis of, 112. 

Triethyl tricyanide, 726. 

Triethylamine and ethyl iodide, effect 
of various solvents on the velocity of 
reaction between, 1366. 

Triethylbenzylammonium chloride and 
hydroxide, action of heat on, Trans., 
781. 

Triethylmethylammoninm chloride and 
hydroxide, action of heat on, Trans., 
779. 

5 i> 
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Triethylorcinol ethyl ether, secondary- 
tertiary, 1405, 

-secondary-tertiary-, 1405. 

Triethylresorcinol ethyl ether, secondary, 
1404. 

-secondary tertiary, 1404. 

Triethylthiocarbamide salts, 1241. 
Trihydroxytritolylethanes, 1140. 
Triketohexamethylene, hexabromo-, 
1109. 

Triketopiperazines, attempts to prepare, 
1164. 

Tiiiiiethyl tricarballylate, 133. 
Trimethylacetaimdehydroxime, 1388. 
Trimethylaeetic acid, action of bromine 
on, 1096. 

Trimethylallylammonium chloride and 
hydroxide* action of heat on, Trans., 
776. 

Trimethylamine, action of, on ethyl 
bromisovalerate, 956. 

- compound of, with acetic acid, 

1156. 

Trimethylnnfchracene, [1:2: 4-], 512. 
Trimethylanthracene, [3 : 1' : 3'-], 513. 
Trimethylanthracylene, 512. 
Trimefchylanthraquinone, [1:2:4-], 

512. 

-dinitro-, 513. 

Trimethylantkraquinone, [2 s l^c4Q, 513. 
Trimethylanthraquiiione, [3: l 7 :S'], 514. 
Trimethylanthraqmnones, nitro-1:2:4-, 

513. 

Trimethylbenzoic acid, [2 : 4 : 5-], 981. 
Trimethylbenzoie acid, [2:4:6-], 981. 
Trimethylbenzj lammonium chloride 
and hydroxide, action of heat on, 
Trans,, 778. 

Trimethyldihydroqninoline, 1292,1421. 
Trimethylene bromide, action of, on 
ethyl sodethylacetoacetate, Trans., 
30. 

— iodide and aniline, reaction of, 
1164. 

-mercaptan, 949. 

-selenide, 950. 

-selenocvanate, 959. 

-sulphide, 944). 

-tetrasnlphide, 1093. 

-thiocyanate, 949. 

Trimethvlene-Tf'-carbamide, 473. 
Tiimethylenediamine, derivatives of,976. 
Trimetlivlenedicarboxylic acid, 736. 
TrimethYlenephenylcarb&mide, 977. 
Trimethylenephenyldiamine, 977. 

-and its derivatives, 1244. 

— trimethylenephenylthioearbamate, 
1244 

Trimethylenephenylthiocarbamide, 977. 
Trimethi lenepseudocarbamide, 1090. 
Trimethylenepbeudothiocarbamide, 

109a 


Trimethylene-i^-selenoearbamide hydro¬ 
bromide, 880. 

Trimethylenetetracarboxylic add, 879. 

Trimethylene-^-thiocarbamide, 473. 

Trimethylenetricarboxylic acid, sym¬ 
metrical, 1397. 

Trim ethy lenetriphenyldithiocarbamide, 
977. 

Trimethylenetrisnlphone, 478. 

Trimethylenimine, 1394. 

Trimethylethylammonium chloride, 
action of heat on, Trans., 768. 

Trimethylethylidenelactic acid, 237. 

Trimethyl-2 / -ethylquinoline, [1:3 :3'-], 
1326. 

Trimethylglutaric acid, 480. 

-anhydride, 480. 

-a-bromo-, 480. 

Trimethylisoamylammonirun chloride 
and hydroxide, action of heat on, 
Trans., 774. 

Trimethylisobutylammonium chloride 
and hydroxide, action of heat on, 
Trans., 773. 

Trimethylisopj opylammonium chloride 
and hydroxide, action of heat on, 
Trans., 772. 

Trimethylphenylacetamide, [2:4:5-], 
981. 

Trimethylphenylacetamide, [2:4:6-], 
981. 

Trimethylphenylacetie acid, [2:4:5-], 
981. 

Trimethylphenylacetie acid, [2:4: 6-], 
981. 

Trimethylphenylammonium chloride 
and hydroxide, action of boat on, 
Trans., 777. 

Trimethylphenylglyoxylic acid, 
[2:4:5-], 981. 

Trnnethylphenylmethane, 1296. 

Trimethylphenylrosinduline, 909. 

Trimethylpropylammoninm chloride 
and hydroxide, action of heat on, 
Trans., 771. 

Trimethylpyrrolidine, [1:2:5-], 1001]. 

Trimethylpymvic acid, 237. 

Trimethylquinoline, [3 : S': 3'-], 1326. 

Trimethylsiiccinic acid, 743, 1099. 

Trimethylsnlphine cyanide, 881. 

Trimethylthiazole, 1238. 

TrimethyltrimetMneaanmonimn brom¬ 
ide, 357. 

Trimethyluracil, 31. 

Triparatoluidonaphthalene, 910. 

Triphenodioxazine, formation of, 490. 

Triphenyl phosphite, 34. 

-thiophosphate, 35. 

Triphenylamidobenzene, 614. 

Triphenylamine, amido-, and nitro- 
derivatives of, 1409. 

Triphenylaminetrisulphonic acid, 1410. 
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Triphenylbenzene, 1323. 

-tetrainido-, 1423. 

-tetranitro-, 1423. 

Triphenylbenzenedisulphonic acid, 1424. 
T riplien) lbiguan i de, 1126. 
Triphenylbutyrolacfcone, Trans., 680. 
Triphenylcarbinol, paramido-, 1141, 
1142. 

-paranitro-, 1141. 

Triphenylclilorofurfuran, reduction of, 
Trans., 674 

Tripheny lcrotolactone, Trans., 678. 

-action of bromine on, Tracts., 678. 

-action of potash on, Trans., 680. 

-crystallography of, Trans., 716. 

- oxidation of, Trans., 679. 

-reduction of, Trans., 679. 

Triphenyldicarbimide, 1125. 
Triphenylfurfuran, Trans., 645. 

-reduction of, Trans., 675. 

— oxidation of, Trans., 675. 

-tribromo-, Trans., 713. 

Tiipbcnylguanyltliiocarbamide and di- 
cvanodiamide, 1125. 
Triphenyl-y-hydroxybutyric acid, 
Trans., 680. 

Triphenylmetlmne, oxidation of, 168. 

-paramido-, 1141. 

-paranitro-, 1141. 

Triplienylphosphoryl dichloride, 35. 
Triphenylpyrazole, Trans., 710. 
Triplieuylpyrroline, Trans., 645. 
Tripheuylpyrrolone, Trans., 694. 

-crystallography of, Trans., 720. 

-reduction of, Trans., 695. 

Triphenylsulplionepropane, 988. 
Triphenylthiammeline, 1126. 
Triphenyltliiophen, Trans., 647. 
TVibulpliones, 55. 
Tnthioacetonedisulphone, 26. 
Tnthioaldehydes, a- and 3-, 25. 
Tntliioaldehydesulphone, 26. 

Triticiu, molecular Weight of, 227. 
Tntolylbenzene, 769. 

-tribromo-, 770. 

-trinitro-, 770. 

Trona, 340. 

Tropic acids, optically active, formation 
of, 74 

Tropidme, conversion of, into tropine, 
1167,1333. 

Tropine, conversion of tropidine into, 
1167,1333. 

Tropinic add, properties and salts of, 
1449. 

Truffles, chemistry of, 659, 821. 

Truxen e-derivativos. 514. 

Truxdlic acids, theory of the, 1424 
Truxone-dcrivatives, 514. 

Tryptophan, 804. 

Tuberculosis, udder, changes in milk by, 

652. 


Tubes, sealing, under pressure, 941. 

Tungsten, estimation of, in metallic 
tungsten, 420. 

-influence of, on steel, 567. 

-oxide, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, 
Trans., 276. 

Tungstic acid and vanadic acids, separa¬ 
tion of, 666. 

-colloidal, molecular weight 

of, 1215. 

Tungstovanadates, 1066. 

Tunicin, heat of combustion of, 938. 

Turanose, 733. 

Turpentine, estimation of petroleum in, 
669. 

-French essence of, adulteration of, 

422. 

- ordinary, detection of, in Venice 

turpentine, 307. 

- oxidation of, in sunlight, Proc., 

1890, 99. 

- production of camphor from, 

Trans., 961. 

Turpentineglycuronic acid, 1287. 

Typhotoxine* Brieger’s, 391. 

Tyrolite from Utah, 853. 

Tyrosine ethyl ether, behaviour of, in 
animal metabolism, 1S7. 

-heats of combustion and formation 

of, 936. 


u. 

Ulexine, 180. 

Umbelliferone methyl ether, oximido-, 
624. 

-thio-, C24. 

Undecylacetylmelitriose, 1085. 

Uracil, mtro-, alkyl derivatives of, 31, 
32. 

Uramidocinnamie acid, ortho-, 1123. 

-orthothio-, 1123. 

Uraninite, nitrogen from, 456. 

Uranium and thorium, new case of iso¬ 
morphism of, 15. 

-carbonylferrocyanide, 117. 

-oxide, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, 
Trans., 27a 

-phosphates, 1056. 

-sulphate, 15. 

Uranyl chromate and its double salts, 
852. 

Urao, or native soda, 340. 

Urea, estimation of, 308, 931. 

-formation of, in the dog-fish, 1451. 

-heats of formation and combustion 

of, 206. 

-origin of, in the animal economy, 

184 
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Urea See also Carbamide. 

Uric acid, ammoniacal fermentation of, 
1399. 

- - estimation of, in human 

urine, 1345. 

-estimation of, in urine, 670. 

-heat of formation of, 1040. 

-in urine, 540. 

-influence of sodium phos¬ 
phate on the excretion of, 397. 

-— origin of, in mammals, 184. 

-the Fokker-Salkowski method 

of estimating, in normal and patho¬ 
logical urines, 304. 

U rimidosuocmic acids, molecular 

weights of, 725. 

Urine, analysis of, 1199. 

-benzamide in, after administration 

of benzaldehyde, 188. 

-cjstin in the, 1018. 

-detection of sugar in, 427. 

-detection of thiosulphuric add, 

812. 

-dog’s, nitrogenous constituents of, 

279. 

-estimation of albumin in, 1199. 

-estimation of sugar in, by fermenta¬ 
tion, 836. 

-estimation of the potassinm in, as 

hydrogen potassium tartrate, 187. 

-- estimation of total phosphorus in, 

825. 

-estimation of uric acid in, 670. 

- healthy, absence of acetone in, 

399. 

-human, estimation of uric acid in, 

1345. 

-nitrogenous constituents of, 

280. 

- normal, ethyl carbamate in the 

alcoholic extract of, 654. 

-occurrence and detection of indigo- 

red in, 1032. 

— of the horse, chemistry of, 914. 

-predpitation of albuminoids from, 

273. 

-protetds in, 1174. 

-reducing substances in, 188, 279. 

-substances likely to be mistaken 

for sugar in, 279. 

-the phenylhydrazine test for sugar 

in, 835. 

-uric add in, 540. 

Urines, normal and pathological, estima¬ 
tion of uric add in, 304. 

Urobilin in the bile, 187. 

U roleudc add and alcaptonnria, 188. 
Crtiva vren* } 27. dioiea , and 17. piluli- 
fera i constituents of, 545. 


V. 

Vacuum joints and taps, Teaks., 958. 
Valency, lecture experiment for the 
demonstration of, 1050. 

Yaleraldehyde and succinic add, con¬ 
densation of, 590. 

- and pyrotartarie add, condensa¬ 
tion of, 591. 

Valeric acid, 7-bromo-, 585. 

-dibromo-, 585. 

Valeiolactone, action of sodium eth- 
oxide on, 867. 

Vanadic add and tungstic adds, separa¬ 
tion of, 666. 

-preparation of, 16. 

- - separation of, from phos¬ 
phoric add, 1343. 

- anhydride, compound of, with 

sulphuric acid, 336. 

-influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, 
Tbaks., 276. 

Vanadium arsenate, 1380. 

-estimation of, 1348. 

-fluorine compounds of, 15. 

-in potassium hydroxide, 706. 

-oxyfiuorides, compounds of metal¬ 
lic fluondes with, 15. 
Vanadoarsenates, 1380. 
Vanadotungstates, 1066. 

Vanillin from Rosa canina 1270. 

Yan’t Hoff’s theory, deductions from, 
845, 1205. 

Vaporisation, heat of, determination of, 
by means of the steam calorimeter, 
1040. 

Vapour-densities of selenium chlorides, 
558. 

-of substances below their 

boiling points, determination of, 440. 

- density apparatus, Hofmann’s, 

trough for, 681. 

-determination of, 681,1042. 

-determinations, 1365. 

-determinations under reduced 

pressure, apparatus for, 101. 

——-of antimony pentachloride, 

-pressure of aqueous solutions, 323. 

-reductions, determination of 

molecular weight from, 323. 

-pressures of solutions, determina¬ 
tion of, 1364. 

-of solutions in acetic acid, 

554. 

Vegetable cell-membrane, composition 
of, 1457. 

Velocity of reaction, influence of glass 
surfaces on, 1208. 

Veratrine, action of alcoholic potash on, 
1448. 
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Yerafcrine, action of hydrochloric acid 
on, 1449. 

-bromides of, 1448. 

-crystallised, 1448. 

-dry distillation of, 1449. 

-oxidation of, 1449. 

Yesuvian, composition of, 221. 

Vinegar, estimation of tartaric acid in, 
428. 

Vinyl alcohol, a constant constituent of 
ethyl ether, 118. 

-oxymercurochloride, 118. 

Yinylpiperidine, 68. 

Vinylpyridine, 67. 

Viscosity of liquids, 441. 

Vitellin, heat of combustion of, 938. 

Vivianite from the Szentes artesian well, 
714. 

Voltaic cell, Clark, standard, 202. 
-silver-mercury, and its rela¬ 
tion to temperature, 650. 

-theory of 314. 

-cells, electromotive forces of, con¬ 
taining mixed salt solutions, 202. 

-energy of aqueous solutions, 941. 

-of dissolved chemical com¬ 
pounds, 317. 

Volume, change of, on dissolving salts 
in water, 844. 

-molecular, of organic compounds, 

formula for calculating, 323. 

-law of, 1043. 

-pressure and temperature, relation 

of, in the case of liquids, 321. 

•-specific, of aqueous vapour, 207. 

-of phosphorus, Teaks., 562. 

Volumes, molecular, of aromatic com¬ 
pounds, 683. 


w. 

Wads, 570. 

Water, action of chlorine on, in the 
light, Teaks., 613. 

-analysis, 196, 667. 

-statement of results of, 196. 

— and hydrogen chloride, simul¬ 
taneous synthesis of, 8. 

-composition of, 330. 

- dissociation of salts containing, 

206. 

-distilled, electrical conductivity of, 

1357. 

-estimation of alkalis in, 290. 

-estimation of chlorine, 86. 

-estimation of dissolved oxygen in, 

Teans., 185. 

-estimation of free oxygen in, 412. 

-estimation of, in air, 1188. 

-estimation of, in soils, 832. 

-estimation of, in salts, 417. 


Water, estimation of iron in, 419. 

-estimation of nitrates and nitrites 

in, Teaks., 811. 

-estimation of the hardness of, 86. 

-examination of, for technical pur¬ 
poses, 298. 

-fresh and sea, solubility of calcium 

carbonate in, 450. 

-from the Houndwood colliery, 222. 

-of crystallisation, 1209. 

-ordinary, copper precipitate formed 

in, 851. 

-penetrability of glass by, 691, 692. 

-sea-, solubility of some substances 

in, 719. 

-specific inductive capacity of, 203. 

W aters, drainage, 1459. 

-manganiferous spring, 854. 

-mineral, of Cransac, 1385. 

-mineral, of Makisie, 1081. 

-potable, colorimetric methods of 

estimating nitrates in, 831, 832. 
-containing magnesium, esti¬ 
mation of carbonic anhydride in, 197. 
Wax, examination of, 429. 

W eldon mud, gas-volumetric estimation 
of, 1470. 

Whale, bottle-nosed, milk of, 812. 
Wheat in the experimental plots at 
Qrignon in 1889, 820. 

-ungerminated, diastatic ferment of, 

650. 

Wheat-meal and -bran, detection of rye- 
meal and -bran in, 302. 

-nutritive value of, 396. 

Wheat-straw, composition of, 1461. 
WUuite, 220. 

Wine, detection of alkanna red in, 311. 

-detection of salicylic arid in, 1475. 

-estimation of glycerol in, 426. 

-estimation of potassium hydrogen 

tartrate, tartaric acid, and malic acid 
in, 427. 

-statistics of Germany, 285. 

-lees, valuation of, 303. 

Wines, bouquets of, 1180. 

-colouring matters of, 311. 

-detection and estimation of lactic 

and butyric adds in, 1344. 

-influence of yeast on the bouquet 

of, 281. 

-raisin and grape, method of dis¬ 
tinguishing between, 1031. 

-raisin, and their richness in nitro¬ 
gen, 1031. 

-sweet, polariscopic estimation of 

sugar in, 426. 

-volumetric estimation of tannin in, 

431. 

Winter bark, true, 405. 

Winterene, 405. 

Wintergreen oil, 256. 
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Wohlerite, 1079. 

Wolframite, analysis of, 1027. 

-method for the analysis of, 420. 

Wollastonite, artificial preparation of, 
18, 220. 

Wood, products formed in the distilla¬ 
tion of, 956. 

Wood-fibre, estimation of, in paper, 
670. 

Wood-gum, from straw, &c., 472. 

Wool, heat of combustion of, 938. 

-thermochemistry of, 939. 

Wool-oils, analysis of, 305. 

Wort, Bertlielot’s law of maximum, 
and spontaneous endothermic reac¬ 
tions, 681. 

-respiration in the horse during, 

1170. 

-muscular, influence of, on the 

exhalation of carbonic anhydride, 
1334. 

Worms, cntozoic, respiration of, 274 


X. 

Xanthone, tribromo-, 893. 

Xcnithoxylon Senegalense , bark of, 

918. 

Xenotime from South Norway, 1078. 

X> lalpht halide, 625. 

-nitro-, 625. 

Xylalpthalimidine, meta-, 625. 

-nitro-, 625. 

XylalphthaMnitronitrite, 625. 

Xylene, dibromodichloro-, 1248. 

-dibromopara-, preparation and pro¬ 
perties of. Trass., 974. 

-4 : 6-dichIorometa-, 1106. 

-amido-, bromo-, and nifcro- 

derivatires of, 1247. 

-orientation of, 1246. 

-diiodo-, 1107. 

-dinitrodichloro-, 1248. 

-dinitroso-, 607. 

-iudometa-, action of sulphuric acid 

on, 1106. 

-meta-, chlorine substitution pro¬ 
ducts of, 1105. 

— tetrachlorometa-, 1106,1248. 

-trichlorometa-, 1106. 

Xylenecarboxylie acid, nitronitroso- 

meta-, 980. 

— -dinitrosometa-, 980. 

Xylenes, dibromo- and diehloro-, and 

their transformation by means of 
sulphuric acid, 1247. 
Xylenesnlphonamide, dibromopara-, 
977. 

-— reduction of, Tram'S,, 979. 


X^lenesulphonic acid, dibromopara-, 
Trans., 976. 

-acids, para-, Trans., 974 

-chloride, dibromopara-, Trans., 

977. 

Xylenol, paranitroso-, 607. 
Xylenylamidoxime and its derivatives, 
49. 

Xylenylbenzenylamidoxime, 49. 
Xylenylcarbonylamidoxime, 50. 
Xylenyletlienylazoxime, 50. 
Xylenylphenylthiouramidoxime, 50. 
Xylenylphenyluramidoxime, 50. 
Xylenyluramidoxime, 50. 

Xylidine, para-, 606. 

Xyloquinol, diehlorometa-, 1247. 
Xyloquinone, dichlorometa-, 1247. 
Xyloquinonedioxime, para-, 607. 

Xylose from straw, &c., 472. 

-from straw-gum, 1460. 

-heats of combustion and formation 

of, 1360. 

XylosecarboxyHc arid, 1399. 

Xylyl ethylxanth&te, meta-, 603. 

Xylyl methyl ketone, 3 : 5-dmitro-, 961. 

- - - 5-amidometa- and 

5-nitrometa-, 980. 

-3-nitrometa-, 980. 

Xylyl methyl ketone, ortho-, 770. 

Xylyl uitrosomethylketone, 3:5-dinitro-, 
981. 

Xylylacetie acid, meta-, 499. 

Xylylamide, meta-, 975. 

Xylylamides, ortho- and meta-, 158. 
Xylylanilide, 759. 

X} lyldiphenylpyrroline, meta-, 263. 
Xylylene sulphides, 134 
Xylylglycollic acid, meta-, 499. 
Xyljlglyoxylic arid, dinitrometa-, 980. 

-dinitrosometa-, 979. 

Xylylhydrazine, meta-, 1410. 

X\ lylhj drazinesulpbonic acid, sodium 
salt of, 1410. 

Xylylraalonanilide, meta-, 499. 
Xylylmalonic arid, meta-, 498. 
Xylylmethylcarbinol, meta-, 979. 
Xylylmethylcarbinol, ortho-, 770. 
Xylylmethylsnlphine iodide, ortho-, 
135. 

Xylylpkenylacetoximeortliocarboxylie 
arid, oximidolactone of, 625. 
Xylyltartronic arid, meta-, 499. 


Y. 

Yeast, alcoholic extract of, 905. 

-elliptical, effect of copper salts on, 

814. 

-influence of, on the bouquet of 

wines, 281. 

-liquefaction of, Trans., 869. 
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Yeast liquor, composition of, Trans., 1 
878. I 

Yeast-albuminoid, Trans., 886, 893. 
Yeasts, urine, preparation of, 1179. j 

Yew tree, alkaloid of, 650. I 

Yolk of egg, detection of the colouring j 
matter of, 840. 

-heat of combustion of, 938. 

Yttria, action of magnesium on, 693. 

-minerals from Llano Co., Texas, 

457. 

-nature of, 566. 

Yttrialite, 458. 

Yttrium earths, 851. 

-phosphate from South Norway, 

111 . 


z. 

Z a and Zft, nature of, 566. 

-new fluorescences of, 435. 

Zeolites, composition of, 717. 

Zinc, action of, on dilute sulphuric acid, 
Trans., 815. 

-and copper sulphates, electrolysis 

of a mixed solution of, 078 

-and mercury, double cyanides of, 

855. 

-interaction of the haloid salts 

of, 224. 

-antimon&te, 216. 

-arsenate, 563. 

-crystalline anhydrous, 214. 

-cyanide, action of cupric salts on, 

464. 

-dust, valuation of, 1190. 
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Zinc, effect of, on the freezing point of 
tin, Trans., 382. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 294. 

-electrolytic separation of mercury 

and of silver from, 664. 

-estimation of, in blende containing 

manganese, 827. 

-estimation of, in calamine, 418. 

-estimation of, in iron ores, 1192. 

-estimation of, in its ores, 1191. 

-estimation of, in mangamferous 

flue deposits, 294. 

-estimation of, in presence of iron 

and manganese, 1193. 

-ethoxide, non-existence of, 482. 

-ethyl, action of oxygen on, 481. 

-hydrosulphide, 214. 

-lead, and tin, alloys of, 336. 

-oxide, action of magnesium on, 

452. 

-phosphate, crystalline anhydrous, 

214. 

-potassium arsenates, 563. 

-separation of, from nickel, 418. 

-sodium arsenates, 563. 

-thiosulphate, 12. 

-volumetric estimation of, 196, 

1191. 

Zinc-ammonium compounds, 452. 
Zinciferous clays from South West 
Missouri, 573. 

Zirconia, crystallisation of, 1071. 
Zirconium, atomic weight of, 705. 

-dioxide, action of magnesium on, 

1375. 

Zuiderzee, composition of the sea mud 
in the new alluvia of the, 822. 
Zymolysis, 538. 
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ERRATA. 

Vol. XLVIH (1885). 

i, for “ papaveric acid ” read “ papaverinic acid.” 

Vol. LVI (1889). 

for 


“ degrees ” read “ degree.” 

" nitrate” „ “nitrite.” 
bottom, „ “ isopropylcarbamide ’* read “isopropyloarb- 

amine.” 

top, „ read «NH 2 Pr^-NO a .” 

„ „ “ NHa-CO-NPr** ” read “ NH^CCKNPrgp • 

„ „ M benzenemetadisulphontetrabromamide ” read 

“ benzenemetadisulphotetrabromamide.” 
bottom, before "The 6:2:l-add” insert "(3) 

» ,/or “ papaveronic add ” read "papaverinic add.” 

„ „ “ Terpine” read " Terpene” 

„ „ "dextro-” „ "lavo-.” 



ERRATA. 


Vol. LYin (1890). 


Page line 

53 9 from bottom, for « CuH* <opo 01s read “ CoH^opo^. 


113 

17 

2 

JJ 

99 

top, 

bottom, j 


“ Egermann ” read “ Eyermann.” 

122 

21 

99 

top. 

>3 

“ oxalenediazoximedibenzyl ” read “ oxalenetli- 






azoximedibenzenyl.” 

170 

4 

99 

bottom, 

33 

“ camphor ” read “ quinine.” 

357 

5 

99 

33 

33 

“ propionylpropionaldehyde” read “ propiom 1* 

402 

1 } 




propaldehyde.” 

' 33 

99 

33 

“ Scopola ” read “ Scopolia.” 

414 

6 

99 

99 

before 

“nowadded” insert “iB.” 

492 

21 

99 

top. 

for 

“Hoffmann’s” read “Hofmann’s.” 

721 

8 

99 

bottom 

33 

“ NHs-NMe ” read “ JSTH 2 -NHAIe.” 

873 

bottom, 

33 

“j S-diterpolactone acid ” read “ 8-dit&rpolactonto 






acid.” 

884 

17 from bottom. 

33 

“ cHoroxytbymoquinone” read “chloroliydroxy- 
tbymoqninone.” 






893 

17 

99 

top, 

3* 

“ DinitrodiphenifUtdlicyHc acid ” read “ JXnitro - 






phenyIsalicylic acid” 

898 

20 

99 

top, 

delete 

“ 0 . Doebnee and.” 

901 

21 

33 

bottom. 

for 

“ Pyrrolene ” read “ Pyrroline.” 

907 

7 

93 

top, 

99 

“ C. W. Zanetti ” wi “ C. XT. Zanetti.” 

929 

2 

93 

99 

99 

“ E. Waels ” read “ E. Watts.” 

947 

9 

93 

bottom 

99 

“unstable” read “stable.” 

1090 

12 

93 

top, 

after 

“ disulphide ” -zweertf “ hydrochloride 

1131 

10 

39 

39 

for 

“ dibydroterephthalic acid” read “ dihydrotere- 
pbtbalate.” 

1136 

22 

39 

99 

99 

“ / 8 -pbenylmale‘ic ” read “jS-phenylmalic .” 

1150 

5 

99 

bottom, delete 

“ J. WibLrcENira and.” 

1156 

3 

A "1 

99 

top, 

for 

“ pyiroyl ” read “pyrryl.” 

» 

17} 

' 31 

M 

13 

“ pyrroylpyrotartaric ” read “ pyrroylpyruvic.” 

1178 

2 

99 

93 

33 

“1896” read “ 1890.” 

1190 

10 

99 

bottom 

3 33 

“301” „ “801” 

1195 

7 

99 

99 

33 

“ spurting” read “ spirting.” 

1203 

2 

99 

39 

S3 

“ Aslanogdon ” read “ Asdanogdoit.” 

1477 

» 

14] 
15 j 

‘ 99 

99 

33 

“ Gentler ” read “ Gantter.” 


U 

S * 


B A E BIB ON AND SOKS, PRINTERS I IT ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 8T. MARTIN’S DANE. 






